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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

On  July  20,  1920,  the  board  of  school  trustees  invited  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Elizabeth  City,  with  the  understanding  that  the  cost  would  not 
exceed  $1,500,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  survey  would  be  underwritten 
by  the  Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 

The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
to  make  the  survey,  and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, are  as  follows : 

FROM   THE  BUREAU   OF   EDUCATION. 

Dr.  WilUam  T.  Bawden,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  director  of  the  survey. 
Mrs.  Alice  Barrows  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  InduBtriai  and  Economic  Relations  in 
Education. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Specialist  in  Education  in  Villages  and  Towns. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 
MisB  JuKa  Wade  Abbot,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education. 

FROM   OUTSIDE  THE   BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,, Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  FIELD  WORK. 

On  July  24-25  Commissioner  Claxton  and  two  members  of  the  coirl- 
mission  made  a  study  of  the  buildings  and  gathered  data  upon  which 
the  reconmiendations  concerning  the  building  program  were  based. 
This  part  of  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  board  July  30,  1920. 
The  remainder  of  the  field  work  was  done  during  the  month  of 
November,  and  included  an  aggregate  of  about  70  days. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  7,  1921,  the  director  of  the  survey 
presented  an  outline  of  the  report,  and  discussed  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  the  board  in  Elizabeth  City.  As  rapidly 
as  the  work  could  be  completed,  the  full  text  of  the  report  was  fur- 
nished to  the  board  in  manuscript,  the  last  chapters  being  mailed  on 
July  7,  1921. 
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6  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY   OF   ELIZABETH   CITY,   N.   C. 

n.  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  badly  congested.  It  is  important 
that  the  city  undertake  a  building  program  which  will  not  only 
relieve  present  congestion  but  also  provide  for  increase  in  enrollment 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  drder  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine (1)  how  many  children  there  are  of  school  age  in  the  city;  (2) 
what  is  the  present  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  and  what 
is  the  present  school  congestion — that  is,  how  many  children  are 
without  adequate  seating  accommodations;  (3)  what  has  been  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  school  population  over  a  period  of  years;  and 
(4)  the  appropriation  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  children 
not  only  seating  accommodations  but  modern  school  facilities. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

According  to  the  school  census,  there  were  2,997  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  Elizabeth  City  in  1919-20.  Eliminating  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  there  were  apparently  2,789  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city.  Of  this  number,  1,641  were  white  children 
and  1,148  were  negro  (see  Table  1). 

But  although  there  were  2,789  children  of  school  age,  only  2,202 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  1,425  were  white  and 
777  were  negro.  In  other  words,  there  were  216  white  children  of 
school  age  who  were  not  in  public  school  and  371  negro  children  who 
were  not  in  public  school;  that  is,  21  per  cent  of  all  children  of  school 
age  were  not  enrolled  in  public  school  (see  Table  2) . 

Table  1. — VliUlr en  of  school  census  age;  enroUvient:  average  atte.uhnce,  1919-20. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total 
white 


Children  of  school  census  age. 

1  Male. 

1 

Fe- 
male. 

Totsl. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

100 
325 

198 
51 

Total. 

207 
594 
347 

and 

col- 
ored. 

Children  8  to  7  years  old.  inclusive 134 

Children  8  to  ISyears  old .  inclusive 1       368 

Cmldren  14  to  if  years  old,  inclusive 1       278 

Children  18  to  20  years  old.  inclusive '         63 

145 

403 

313 

62 

779 
771 
591 
125 

107 

260 

149 

32 

1         486 

1,865 

938 

206 

"*  1            -  , 

Total  census  6  to  21 843 

C:3       1,766 

557 

674 

1,231  '      2,997 

Enrollment  of  children  6  to  21 668 

757       1,425 
429          822 
634       1.132 

353 
225 
215 
150 

424 
273 
249 

777        2,202 

Enrollment  of  children  8  to  13,  InclnnlTe 1       393 

Average  daily  attendance,  6  to  21 ;       538 

498  -      1,320 
464  ,      1.687 

Average  daily  attendance,  8  to  13,  inclasive. .        350 

1 

380  , 

1 
1 

730 

272 

i;oo2 
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Obviously,  any  adequate  building  program  must  provide  for  these 
children  whom  the  public  school  is  imder  obligation  to  care  for,  and 
who  would  be  far  more  likely  to  attend  if  the  school  accommodations 
were  adequate  and  modem.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  enter 
school  even  when  new  buildings  are  provided,  then  the  building  pro- 
gram proposed  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  enrollment  over  more 
than  five  years. 

SCHOOL  CONGESTION. 

1.   WHITE   BCHOOLS. 

In  1919-20  there  were  1,425  white  children  enrolled  in  sdiool,  or 
37  classes.  There  are  two  white  school  buildings — the  Primary, 
which  houses  grades  from  1  to  3,  inclusive,  and  the  High  School, 
which  houses  grades  from  4  to  7,  inclusive,  and  8  to  11,  inclusive. 
In  the  primary  school  there  are  16  classes  but  only  13  regular  claas- 
rooms.  In  the  high  school  there  are  16  regular  classrooms  and  21 
dasses.  In  other  words,  in  these  two  buildings  there  are  eight  more 
classes  than  there  are  classrooms  available. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  about  one  and  one-half  classes  per 
year  for  the  last  five  years.    For  example,  in  1914-15  there  were 
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1,140  children  enrolled,  while  in  1919-20  there  were  1,425,  or  an 
increase  of  285  children,  approximately  eight  classes. 

The  school  authorities  have  made  every  effort  to  meet  the  increasing 
congestion,  but  they  have  had  an  almost  impossible  task.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  use  basement  rooms  which  never  should  have  been 
used  as  classrooms;  comers  of  the  auditorium  have  been  partitioned 
off  to  make  room  for  classes;  and  it  is  understood  that  even  the 
auditorium  stage  has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  classroom. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  these  facts  would  indicate,  for 
although  there  are  13  rooms  in  the  primary  school,  they  can  not  be 
included  in  the  building  plans,  since  they  are  really  not  fit  for  school 
purposes.  The  inadequate  lighting  alone  should  prohibit  their  use. 
In  fact,  if  the  parents  of  the  children  realized  that  permitting  their 
children  to  study  in  the  badly  lighted,  overcrowded  rooms  of  the 
primary  school  was  a  menace  to  the  eyesight  and  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  question  but  that  they  would  insist  that  the  school 
be  abandoned  and  adequate  appropriations  made  for  school  accom- 
modation. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  white  schools,  there  are  36  classes 
of  children  and  only  16  available  classrooms  (when  the  primary 
school  is  eliminated),  i.  e.,  there  are  20  classes  without  adequate 
seating  accommodations.  Moreover,  an  increase  of  between  seven 
and  eight  classes,  about  280  children,  over  the  next  five  years  must 
be  provided  for.  Furthermore,  the  216  children  of  school  age  not 
now  in  school  should  be  provided  for.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
children  now  enrolled,  1,425,  those  of  school  age  out  of  school,  216, 
and  the  anticipated  increase  during  the  next  five  years,  280,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Elizabeth  City  to  so  plan  its  building  program  that 
48  classes  of  children — 1,921  children — ^may  be  provided  for  in  the 
coming  bond  issue.  If  this  is  done,  not  only  will  present  congestion 
be  relieved  but  adequate  provision  made  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.   NEOBO   SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  1914-15  there  were  585  children  enrolled  in  the  Negro  schools  in 
the  first  five  grades.  (See  Table  3.)  In  1919-20  there  were  777 
children  enrolled  in  seven  grades,  and  of  this  number  595  were  in  the 
three  pubUc  schools,  while  the  remainder  were  in  the  Negro  normal 
school,  which  takes  children  in  the  practice  school  department  from 
grade  1  through  8.  (See  Table  4.)  The  increase  in  the  public  and 
normal  schools  of  children  in  grades  1  to  8  was  192  in  five  years,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  class  a  year. 
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Table  3. — IhiroUment  by  grades  andraee$in  the  year  1914^15.^ 


Bnrollment. 


First  o&de 

SecooagtftdB.... 

Third  grade 

Fomtii  grade 

Fifth  gride 

Sixth  0Bde 

Screntn  grade 

Bt^h  grade 

Ktath  {pnade 

Tenth  grade 

Eleventh  grade 

Total 

Number  compl^ixig  course 


Nuni' 

Aver- 

ber. 

age 

age. 

224 

7 

169 

8 

136 

10 

144 

11 

155 

12 

104 

14 

70 

16 

76 

15 

35 

16 

26 

17 

12 

^^ 

1,140 

13 

12 

17 

Boys 
en- 
rolled. 


114 
87 
60 
74 
63 
47 
24 
38 
11 
10 
3 


Num- 
ber. 


531 
3 


Colored. 


Aver- 
age 
age. 


352 
98 

100 
30 
11 


I 


585 
10 


8 
10 
12 
13 
14 


11 
13 


Boys 
en- 
rolled. 


147 

60 

82 

10 

5 


244 

4 


Table  4. — Enrollment  by  grades  and  races  m  the  year  1919-20,^ 


Snroilmait. 


White. 


Num- 
ber. 


First  nade 

SeoQDd  grade... 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade... 

nilh  grade 

Sfarthoade.... 
Seventh  grade.. 
Eighth  grade... 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth  grade.... 
Bteventb  grade. 


244 

192 

171 

165 

168 

122 

109 

103 

64 

59 

28 


Boys 
en- 
rolled. 


127 
100 

84 

81 

75 

67 

48 

40 

30 

6  ! 


Colored. 


Num- 
ber. 


393 
107 
125 
59 
39 
36 
19 


Total 

Number  completing  coarse. 


1,425 
21 


668 
6 


I 


777 


Boys 
en- 
rolled. 


198 
81 
60 
17 
16 
14 
4 


860 


1  From  statistical  report  of  city  superintendent,  Elisabeth  City,  N.  G 

There  is  not  only  bad  congestion  in  the  Negro  schools,  but  the 
buildings  themselves  are  unfit  for  school  purposes.  In  1919-20,  in 
grades  1  to  5,  inclusive,  were  595  Negro  children  attending  school  in 
tliree  wooden  frame  structures.  In  Sawyer  town  school  173  children 
go  to  school  in  two  rooms.  One  room  has  27  double  benches  and 
the  other  has  28.  The  benches  are  old  and  scarred.  In  one  room 
54  children  attend  in  the  morning  and  in  another  54  in  afternoon. 
The  building  is  nothing  but  a  frame  structure  in  such  bad  repair  that 
pasteboard  is  tacked  over  a  portion  of  a  window  where  the  pane  has 
been  broken.  In  Cale  School  there  are  224  children  in  four  rooms. 
In  one  room  there  are  31  double  benches;  in  another,  30;  in  another, 
29;  and  in  the  fourth,  22.  In  Shannon  Street  school  there  are  198 
children.  One  room  has  17  double  seats,  another  20,  another  24}, 
another  23,  and  there  is  also  a  chapel,  which  is  one  long  room  with 
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a  platform.     All  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned,  for  they  are 
not  fit  for  school  use. 

LACK  OF  MODERN  SCHOOL  FACIUTIES. 

But  there  is  not  only  great  congestion  in  both  the  white  and  Negro 
schools,  but  also  there  are  almost  none  of  the  modem  school  facilities, 
such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasium,  shops,  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms — ^facilities  which  are  now  recognized  as  essential  in  any 
modem  school  system  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  an 
adequate  building  program.  There  are  in  the  white  schools  one 
auditorium,  no  gymnasium,  no  shops,  one  cooking  room,  and  one 
laboratory  with  very  little  equipment,  no  drawing  room,  no  musie 
room,  and  no  library. 

CHANGED  SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  DEMAND  CHANGES 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  men  and  women  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  country  a  generation  ago  to  realize  the  necessity  of  providing 
these  facilities  for  children  living  in  cities.  In  the  olden  days  it  made 
little  difference  that  the  school  buildings  consisted  only  of  classrooms 
for  studying  the  three  R*s.  In  those  days  the  children  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  wholesome  work  and  play,  w^hich,  educationally, 
were  just  as  important  for  them  as  study.  There  is  such  a  common 
tendency  to  identify  '^schools''  and  '^ education"  that  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  has  always  consisted  of  work 
and  study  and  play,  and  that  children  must  not  be  deprived  of  any 
of  these  three  elements  in  their  education  if  they  are  to  grow  in 
health  and  strength  and  develop  initiative,  intelligence,  and  the 
ability  to  think  for  themselves. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  environment  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  fur- 
nished an  education  in  wholesome  activities  that  developed  intel- 
ligence, initiative,  and  industrious  habits.  But  during  the  past  half 
century  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modern  city,  until  now  half  the 
population  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  cities,  and  the  city  with 
its  overcrowding,  its  mills  and  factories,  and  office  buildings,  which 
gradually  go  up  on  the  vacant  lots,  is  depriving  children  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  healthy,  wholesome  work  and  play  which  are 
essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home,  whether  in  a 
large  or  small  city,  is  very  unlike  the  farm  with  its  many  necessitie3^ 
for  ''learning  by  doing.''  It  offers  few  educational  opportunities  in 
the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  or  harvesting 
to  be  done;  few  if  any  animals  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare 
city  home  that  has  a  workshop  or  laboratory.  Yet  children  until 
recently  have  received  much  of  their  education  through  the  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of/  animals,  and  to  experiment 

/' 
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in  making  and  using  things.  But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate 
children  in  the  right  direction;  it  educates  them  in  the  wrong  direc-  . 
tion,  for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral  life 
of  the  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground.  And  street 
play  means  education  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome 
living  but  precocious  education  in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school 
must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  good  classrooms 
under  wholesome  conditions,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children 
the  opportunity  for  the  helpful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can 
no  longer  supply.  It  must  provide  playgrounds  and  shops  and 
laboratories  and  drawing  and  music  rooms,  as  well  as  classrooms, 
where  they  may  be  kept  wholesomely  busy  all  day.  For  Elizabeth 
City  to  plan  a  building  program  on  the  basis  of  providing  merely 
classrooms  for  her  school  population  and  to  ignore  her  obligation  to 
furnish  such  modem  facilities  as  shops,  laboratories,  and  nature- 
study  rooms  would  be  to  fail  in  her  duty  to  the  rising  generation  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  citv.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land 
of  equal  opportunity  in  education.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
opportunity  for  uniform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Democratic  educa- 
tion means  variety  of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  individual.  If  Elizabeth  City  does  not  give  this  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its  people, 
then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizen- 
ship. Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for 
nothing  is  more  serious  for  any  community  than  to  have  the  rising 
generation  feel  balked  in  their  power  of  self-expression  and  attain- 
ment. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUILDING  PROGRAM  NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  Elizabeth  City  needs  a  building 
program  which  will  reUeve  present  congestion,  provide  for  an  increase 
in  enrollment  for  at  least  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
modem  educational  facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  playgrounds, 
shops,  and  laboratories.  To  do  this  will  involve  considerable  ex- 
penditure and  careful  planning.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of 
meeting  the  situation. 

The  first  method  would  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  adding  classrooms  without  changing  the  traditional 
school  organization.  All  children  would  be  expected  to  be  in  school 
seats  at  iJie  same  time,  and  if  provision  were  made  for  special  activi-  * 
ties,  such  as  shops  or  cooking  rooms,  the  classrooms  would  remain 
vacant  when  such  facilities  were  in  use.  If  such  special  facilities  were 
provided,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  a  classroom 
for  every  class. 
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Let  US  consider  the  cost  of  meeting  school  congestion  and  growth — 
in  the  white  schools,  for  example — on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  type 
of  school  organization. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  present  enrollment  and  provide  for  growth  in  the  white  schools  to 
make  provision  for  48  classes.  The  prunary  school  should  be  aban- 
doned. That  leaves  only  the  high  school,  with  16  regular  classrooms ; 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  building  with  32  classrooms 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  48  classes.  The  cost  of  a  classroom  imit 
at  the  present  time  is  $16,000.  This  includes  the  cost  of  auditorium 
and  gymnasium.  A  32-classroom  building  would  therefore  cost 
$512,000.  This  amount,  however,  would  not  funush  any  of  the 
modem  school  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories.  Therefore 
to  provide  these  facilities  would  mean  an  additional  expense. 

Elizabeth  City  is  not  peculiar  in  respect  to  her  school  congestion 
situation.  Cities  all  over  the  country,  even  before  the  war,  were 
having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  meeting  the  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment. The  rapid  growth  of  population  makes  the  congestion  and 
financial  problems  extremely  difficult  W  solution  on  the  traditional 
plan  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.  To  keep  pace  with  growth, 
therefore,  merely  on  the  basis  of  adding  classrooms  where  they  are 
needed  at  a  given  time,  presents  both  administrative  and  financial 
difficulties.  But  when  to  this  problem  is  added  the  obligation  to 
provide  the  other  necessary  facilities,  such  as  shops  and  laboratories, 
the  problem  assumes  formidable  proportions. 

Indeed,  were  this  plan  the  only  alternative,  the  situation  which  the 
board  of  school  trustees  is  now  facing  would  be  a  discouraging  one. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

THE  WORK-STUDY-PLAY  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  second  possible  method  of  solving  the  building  problem  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  '*  work-study-play  plan," 
now  in  operation  in  some  30  or  40  cities  in  the  country.  This  plan 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  problem  created  by  a 
modem  city.  It  grew  out  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  growth 
of  cities  makes  the  educational  problem  far  more  difficult  than 
formerly;  in  fact,  has  created  a  new  school  problem.  The  plan 
represents  an  attempt  to  meet  these  new  conditions  and  to  make  it 
practicable  both  administratively  and  financially  for  school  adminis^ 
trators  to  provide  not  only  classroom  accommodations,  but  also 
modern  educational  facilities,  such  as  gymnasiums,  shops,  and  labora- 
tories, that  children  may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and 
work  and  play.* 

1  For  a  statement  of  the  plan  and  its  method  of  operation,  see  Bui.  1920,  No.  22,  pp.  14  ff. 
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Let  IB  consider  how  this  plan  can  be  applied  to  conditions  in 
Elizabeth  City. 

A  BmLDING  PROGRAM  ON   THE  BLASIS  OF  THE  WORK^STUDY-PLAY 

PLAN, 

PLAN  I. 

1.  White  schools. — ^There  are  now  1,425  children,  36  classes,  in  the 
two  white  schools.  This  makes  just  about  eiiougb  children  for  one 
fair-sized  school.  All  thase  children  should  be  housed  in  one  school 
plant,  to  be  located  on  the  present  high-school  site.  The  building 
could  be  erected  in  the  form  of  an  H ,  the  present  high-school  building 
fonning  one  section,  and  another  building  erected  to  the  rear  of  the 
present  high  school  forming  the  other  section,  with  an  auditorium 
between  the  two. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  building  would  have  to  be  planned  to 
take  care  of  a  43-class  school  in  order  to  provide  for  a  growth  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  There  are,  however,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  high-school  building  16  regular  classrooms,  4  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment, an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor,  and  4  attic  rooms. 

Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  a  school  of  48  classes  would  re- 
quire only  24  classrooms,  or  8  more  than  are  now  available  in  the  high- 
school  building.  Another  building  should  therefore  be  erected  to  the 
rear  of  the  high-school  building.  To  do  this  the  lot  on  which  the 
present  building  stands  should  be  squared,  the  houses  to  the  rear  of 
the  highnschool  building  removed,  and  a  new  building  of  12  imits 
erected,  with  an  auditorium  between  this  building  and  the  existing 
high  school.  Twenty-four  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  two  buildings 
should  be  used  as  classrooms.  That  would  leave  4  imits,  2  of  which 
can  be  used  as  laboratories,  1  as  a  drawing  room,  and  1  as  a  music 
room.  The  4  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  old  building  should  be 
used  as  shops.  In  the  basement  of  the  new  building  a  gymnasium 
could  be  provided  for  boys,  2  units  could  be  used  for  cooking  rooms, 
and  1  unit  for  another  shop.  The  auditorium  of  the  old  building 
could  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  for  girls. 

In  other  words,  with  the  addition  of  a  12-room  building  the  follow- 
ing accommodations  could  be  secured  for  a  48-class  school:  24  class- 
rooms, 2  gymnasiums,  2  laboratories,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room, 
5  shops,  and  a  cooking  room.  An  auditorium  could  be  erected  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  building,  with  entrances  on  the  side  and 
also  with  an  entrance  on  the  street,  so  that  it  could  be  used  easily  for 
community  purposes;  congestion  could  be  relieved,  and  provision 
made  for  growth  for  5  years. 
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Since  a  classroom  unit  costs  apprpximately  $16,000,  which  includes 
the  cost  of  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  a  building,  of  12  units 
would  cost  $192,000. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  land  should  be  purchased  to  square 
the  present  lot.  Also  additional  playground  space  is  needed,  and  for 
this  purpose  either  the  whole  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building 
or  the  lot  directly  across  the  street  should  be  purchased.  Of  course, 
the  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  building  is  preferable,  as  it  would 
not  necessitate  the  children  crossing  the  street  for  play.  Estimating 
the  cost  of  land  at  approximately  $30,000,  the  appropriation  for 
tiie  white  schools  would  be  $222,000. 

2.  Negro  schools, — ^As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  present  Negro 
school  buildings  are  so  inadequate  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon 
them  and  erect  new  buildings.  At  the  present  time  (1919-20)  there 
are  595  children  in  the  three  public  schools,  15  classes.  The  increase 
has  been  approximately  at  the  rate  of  one  class  a  year.  Therefore, 
pit) vision  ^ould  be  made  for  at  least  750  children,  or  18  classes,  in 
order  to  provide  for  growth  for  at  least  four  years. 

On  the  work-study-play  plan,  this  would  necessitate  a  building  of 
nine  classrooms  and  four  special  activity  rooms — a  shop  for  boys,  a 
cooking  room  for  girls,  a  nature-study  room,  and  a  library.  An 
auditorium  and  gymnasium  would  be  included.  This  makes  a  build- 
ing of  13  units.  At  a  cost  of  $16,000  per  classroom  unit,  a  building 
of  13  units  would  cost  $208,000.  Estimating  the  cost  of  land  at 
$10,000,  the  building  and  land  would  come  to  $218,000.  The  total 
cost,  then,  of  a  building  program  as  outlined  would  be  $440,000. 

If  it  is  desired,  however,  to  limit  the  contemplated  bond  issue  to 
$300,000,  making  temporary  arrangements  for  the  Negro  schools, 
and  thereby  postponing  the  erection  of  a  permanent  building,  the 
following  Plan  II  is  suggested. 

PLAN   II. 

Erect  two  portable  buildings  of  the  modern  type  for  Negro  children 
in  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  town.  Each  building 
should  accommodate  10  classes.  This  would  necessitate  four  class- 
rooms, $4,000;  an  auditorium,  $2,500;  gymnasium,  $2,500;  a  shop, 
$2,000;  a  cooking  room,  $3,000;  a  drawing  room,  $1,000;  nature- 
study  room,  $1,000.  All  these  units  can  be  combined  into  a  single 
building  with  corridor,  principal's  office,  store,  showers,  and  heat- 
ing plant,  making  a  total  approximate  cost  of  $30,000  for  each 
building.  This  would  make  the  total  budget  for  the  Negro  schools 
$60,000,  or  with  the  cost  of  sites  approximately  $70,000,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  budget  to  approximately  $300,000, 
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Cost  of  buildiTig  program  according  to  Plan  L 
White  school: 

Erect  a  12-uidt  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-clas8  school — 

Cost  of  building $192,000 

Cost  of  land 30,000 

Total 222, 000 

Negro  school: 

Erect  a  13-unit  building  which  will  house  an  l8-clas8  school- 
Cost  of  building 208,000 

Cost  of  land 10, 000 

Total 2 18, 000 

Grand  total 440, 000 

Cost  of  building  program  according  to  Plan  II, 
Vhite  school: 

Erect  a  12-unit  building  which,  with  present  high-school  building, 
would  provide  for  a  48-cla98  school — 

Cost  of  building $192,'000 

Cost  of  land 30, 000 

Total 222, 000 

Negro  school: 

Two  movable  buildings  each  to  contain — 

Four  classrooms 4, 000 

Auditorium 2,  500 

Gymnasium : • 2, 500 

Shop 2, 000 

Cooking  room 3, 000 

Drawing  room 1, 000 

Nature  study * . . .  1,  000 

15,000 

Corridors,  heating  plant,  etc 15, 000 

Total 30, 000 

Cost  of  two  buildings 60, 000 

Cost  of  land 10.  OCO 

Total 70, 000 

Grand  total  cost  for  both  white  and  N^^o  schools 292, 0'J 0 


in.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

APATHY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

The  board  of  aldermen  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  electing 
the  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Four  vacancies  occur  each 
year.     On  Monday,  December  6,  1920,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
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aldermen,  nine  vacancies  in  the  board  of  education  were  filled.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  board  of  aldermen  has  not  taken  sufficient 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools  to  discharge  its  duties  at 
the  proper  time.  The  fact  that  this  lapse  could  occur  without  public 
protest  suggests  the  absence  of  a  keen  interest  in  their  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Elizabeth  City. 

INTEREST  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

Some  indication  of  the  degree  of  interest  taken  in  school  affairs  i» 
afforded  by  noting  the  regularity  with  which  members  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

The  minutes  of  the  board  were  examined,  and  the  attendance 
noted  for  the  period  from  August  10,  1917,  to  November  5,  1920,  or 
three  years  and  three  months.  During  this  period  there  were  a 
number  of  interruptions  in  the  regular  order  of  meetings.  For 
example,  no  meeting  was  held  between  December  13,  1918,  and 
February  7,  1919;  no  meeting  was  held-between  October  16,  1919, 
and  February  24,  1920. 

During  the  period  mentioned  41  meetings  were  held,  at  only  3  of 
which  were  more  than  12  members  present;  there  were  8  meetings 
at  which  only  6,  7,  or  8  members  were  present.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  only  10  members.     See  table  following: 

Attendance  of  members  of  the  board  of  ediLcation  at  its  meetings  Dec.  13. 1918  to  Feb.  7, 1919. 


Numbor  of  mem 
bers  present. 

- 

Number  of 
meetings. 

Aggregate 
attendance. 

6 

2 

12 

7 

3 

21 

•             8 

3 

24 

9 

10 

90 

10 

7 

70 

11 

• 

6 

66 

12 

7 

84 

13 

2 

26 

14 

1 

14 

Total . . 

...     41 

407 

If  16  members  had  been  present  at  each  of  the  41  meetings,  the 
aggregate  attendance  would  be  656;  the  actual  attendance  was  407, 
or  only  62  per  cent.  The  passing  grade  in  the  schools  under  the 
board^s  direction  is  75. 

During  the  period  from  August  29,  1919,  to  November  5,  1920,  the 
board  held  13  meetings.  Only  one  member  attended  13  meetings; 
only  6  members  attended  10  or  more  meetings.  The  average  number 
of  meetings  attended  was  9.5.     See  table  following: 
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ui.Uendance  of  members  of  the  board  of  education  at  its  meetings  Aug,  $9, 1919^  to  Nor.  S, 

1920. 

Number  of  meet-  Number  of  members  Aggregate 

ings  attended.  attending.  attendance. 

2  12 

3  2  6 

5  15 

6  2  12 

7  17 

8  2  16 

9  19 

10  2  20 

11  1  11 

12  2  24 

13  1  13 

Total 13  125 

If  16  members  had  attended  each  of  the  13  meetings,  the  aggregate 
attendance  would  be  208;  the  actual  attendance  was  125,  or  only 
60.1  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  ihe  board,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  active  interest 
manifested,  so  far  as  these  are  indicated  by  regularity  of  attendance 
upon  the  official  meetings  of  the  board,  have  been  deteriorating. 

Selection  of  the  school  board. — ^The  school  board  of  Elizabeth  City 
is  composed  of  16  members,  4  from  each  of  the  4  wards,  appointed  by 
the  board  of  aldermen  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Although  the  method  of  choosing  board  memb^^s  and  the  size  of 
the  board  are  contrary  to  general  practice,  and  to  the  general  opinion 
of  students  of  school  administration,  the  survey  committee  does  not 
recommend  that  the  method  of  selecting  members  be  abandoned,  but 
it  does  recommend  that  the  size  of  the  board  be  reduced  to  5  members, 
appointed  at  large  for  a  term  of  5  years,  one  member  to  be  appointed 
each  year. 

Size  of  board. — ^The  school  board  should  be  composed  of  fewer 
members,  .for  the  following  reasons:  The  present  board  of  16  mem- 
bers is  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  for  the  transaction  of  business; 
a  smaller  board  would  consider  school  matters  more  carefully;  in  a 
large  board  too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  a  few  to  do  the  think- 
ing and  the  work;  the  individual  member  feels  that  he  does  not  count 
for  much  in  a  large  board,  and  often  loses  interest. 

The  recommendation  that  the  size  of  the  board  be  reduced  is  made 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  the  present  board  is  not  functioning 
efficiently. 

Term  of  office. — The  tendency  in  the  best  school  practice  is  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  board.     A  long  term, 
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with  only  partial  renewal  of  the  personnel  at  each  new  election, 
usually  insures  a  settled  administrative  policy.  The  present  term 
of  4  years  in  Elizabeth  City  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The 
change  to  5  years  is  suggested  chiefly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
recommended  that  the  board  be  composed  of  5  members. 

Ward  appointment — ^Appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  should  be  made  irrespective  of  residence  by  wards.  The 
schools  belong  to  the  entire  city.  Just  what  is  gained  by  appoint- 
ment by  wards  no  one  in  Elizabeth  City  could  make  clear. 

At  present  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  virtually  chosen 
by  the  aldermen  of  their  respective  wards,  rather  than  by  the  entire 
board  of  aldermen,  representing  the  entire  city. 

With  a  board  of  only  5  members,  and  only  one  to  be  appointed 
each  year,  the  board  of  aldermen  would  approach  the  task  of  select- 
ing from  the  entire  city  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  position 
from  an  entirely  diflFerent  point  of  view. 

Method  of  choosing, — ^At  present,  it  is  recommended  that  the  board 
of  aldermen  continue  to  appoint  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  preference  to  popular  election,  which  is  the  more  commonly 
accepted  practice. 

This  reconmiendation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Elizabeth  City  those  persons  who  are 
best  qualified  to  serve  on  the  school  board  would  probably  not  be 
active  candidates  for  popular  election,  or  allow  their  names  to  be 
used. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Control  of  funds. — The  school  board  of  Elizabeth  City  has,  as  it 
should  have,  complete  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school 
funds,  once  they  are  appropriated  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
apportioned  from  the  State  and  county  school  funds. 

Without  definite  recommendation  of  a  change  in  the  present 
arrangement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  present  tendency  in  prac- 
tice is  to  make  city  boards  of  education  entirely  independent  of 
other  branches  of  city  government,  so  that  they  may  have- power  to 
levy,  within  statutory  limitations,  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 

When  the  board  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  thus  responsible 
directly  to  the  people,  it  is  not  likely  to  embark  on  undertakings 
which  do  not  command  general  popular  approval. 

Legislative  J  executive,  and  inspectorial  powers. — The  work  of  a 
board  of  education  may  be  classed  as  legislative,  executive,  and 
inspectorial. 

No  school  board  can  perform  aU  of  these  functions,  because  of 
lack  of  time,  and,  more  especially,  because  its  members  are  not 
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fitted  to  perform  them  all.  Progressive  boards  limit  their  func- 
tions to  the  first  and  last,  and  employ  a  superintendent  with  special 
training  and  qualifications  to  serve  as  the  executive  of  the  board. 

Legislative  functions  include  the  making  of  general  policies,  and 
regulations  relative  to  their  execution.  These  policies  concern  the 
scope  of  the  school  system,  selection  of  sites  for  buildings,  the  kinds 
of  schools  to  be  established  and  maintained,  the  facilities  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  apportionment  of  the  school  funds.  The  Elizabeth 
City  school  board  does  not  give  adequate  time  and  attention  to 
legislative  functions. 

The  board  employs  an  executive  officer,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  apparently  gives  him  full  executive  authority. 

The  board  practically  ignores  its  inspectorial  function,  so  far  as 
evidence  could  be  found.  The  board  does  not  know  what  the 
schools  are  doing. 

Those  features  of  the  work  of  the  schools  concerning  which,  the 
board  should  be  informed  include: 

General  school  conditions. 

Regularity  of  attendance. 

ProgreaB  of  the  pupils. 

Cost  per  pupU  in  elementary  schools. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  high  school. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  colored  schools. 

Cost  per  pupil  far  each  item  of  expenditure. 

Sanitary  conditions. 

Attitude  of  pupils  toward  school  work. 

Attitude  of  the  teachers. 

Careers  of  pupils  after  leaving  school. 

Board  members  should  visit  the  schools  occasionally  to  observe 
general  school  conditions  at  first  hand.  The  board  should  keep 
informed  upon  the  practice  in  what  are  considered  the  good  city 
school  systems  of  the  country. 

Members  of  the  board,  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should 
visit  other  school  systems  from  time  to  time,  and  attend  educational 
meetings,  and  require  from  the  superintendent  reports  upon  what 
has  been  seen  and  heard. 

If  the  board  were  better  informed  in  school  matters  it  would 
then  be  able  to  ask  the  superintendent  questions  concerning  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  Elizabeth  City  schools,  such 
as: 

What  is  the  best  practice  and  what  the  best  educational  thought 
regarding  corporal  punishment  ? 

Should  children  12  to  15  years  of  age  be  taught  in  the  same  classes 
with  children  6  years  of  age  ? 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  reach  children  of  school  age  who 
are  not  now  in  school  ? 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 

The  superintendent  should  keep  in  orderly  and  systematic  manner 
statistical  information  concerning  significant  matters  relating  to  the 
school.  In  other  words,  the  superintendent  should  be  making  a 
continuous  survey  of  the  school  system.  ^ 

In  a  school  system  that  is  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  its 
work,  there  will  be  found,  among  others,  the  following  character- 
istics : 

(1)  From  year  to  year  the  school  system  will  enroll  a  laiger  per- 
centage of  children  of  school  age,  and  will  carry  them  further  along 
in  the  grades  before  they  drop  out. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  pupils  in  school  above  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  will  increase. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  over-age  pupils  and  pupils  who  are  making 
slow  progress  wiU  decrease. 

(4)  Fewer  pupils  will  fail  of  promotion,  and  fewer  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  completing  the  course. 

(5)  Sufficient  teachers  and  classrooms  will  be  provided  as  the 
number  of  children  increases,  so  that  all  may  be  accommodated 
comfortably  and  adequately. 

(6)  The  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  will  be  advanc- 
ing steadily. 

(7)  There  will  be  increasing  regularity  of  attendance. 

(8)  When  pupils  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  grammar 
school  or  high  school,  the  reasons  will  be  ascertained,  and  in  the 
light  of  information  thus  gained  the  work  of  the  schools  will  be 
modified  in  the  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children  more 
adequately. 

(9)  The  careers  of  children  will  be  followed  up  after  they  leave 
school. 

(10)  Instruction  in  the  schools  will  react  more  and  more  upon 
the  homes  and  lives  of  the  people;  especially  instructions  in  health, 
music,  art,  literature,  manual  training,  and  home  economics. 

Definite  information  concerning  these  and  other  matters  should 
be  collected,  compiled,  and  interpreted. 

Records  now  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  contain  very  little 
to  show  in  what  respects  the  schools  of  Elizabeth  City  are  better 
to-day  than  they  were  5  or  10  years  ago. 

The  board  should  at  once  provide  the  means  of  keeping  simple 
but  adequate  records,  including  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  has  some  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  data  to  be  collected  should  include : 

(1)  The  number  of  children  of  each  year  of  age  in  the  citj^,  and 
the  number  in  school,  both  public  and  private. 
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(2)  The  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance  ages  m 
and  out  of  school. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  above  compulsory  attendance  ages  in 
and  out  of  school. 

(4)  The  ratio  of  school  pupils  above  compulsory  attendance  age 
to  those  of  compulsory  attendance  ages;  also  annual  changes  in 
this  ratio. 

(5)  Number  of  pupils  for.  each  100  beginners  who  drop  out  of 
school  at  each  age,  and  at  each  grade;  number  of  those  leaving  to 
enter  school  elsewhere;  number  leaving  for  other  specified  causes. 

(6)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  who  complete  the 
elementary  school  course,  and  the  high  school  course. 

(7)  Per  cent  of  those  completing  the  elementary  school  course 
who  enter  high  school. 

(8)  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  high  school  who  complete  the 
course. 

(9)  Per  cent  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter  college;  the  kinds 
of  courses  pursued  in  college,  and  the  quality  of  work  done. 

(10)  Age-grade  distribution  of  all  pupils  for  the  entire  system, 
and  for  each  school  separately. 

(11)  Average  daily  attendance  based  on  number  belonging  and  on 
school  population;  also  distribution  showing  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  children  attending  1  to  10  days,  11  to  20  days,  etc. 

(12)  Present  occupations  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  within  4,  5,  or  10  years;  and  similar  information  con- 
cerning those  who  have  left  during  the  same  period  without  com- 
pleting the  course. 

(13)  Number  and  per  cent  of  pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  subject. 

(14)  Ability  and  achievements  of  pupils,  as  determined  by  school 
grades  and  standard  objective  tests. 

(15)  Various  cost  items. 

(16)  Preparation,  experience,  and  other  significant  facts  regarding 
the  teachers. 

(17)  Significant  facts  regarding  schools  in  other  cities. 
The'facts  having  been  collected  and  compiled  the  superintendent 

shouldf use  them  in  preparing  his  monthly  and  annual  reports  to 
the  board.  The  annual  report  should  be  published  for  distribution 
to  the  pubUc. 

From  the  data  collected,  tables  and  charts  should  be  prepared 
and  published  in  the  annual  report,  and  also  from  time  to  time  in 
the  local  newspapers. 

61929—21 i 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Elementary  schools  (wJiite). — ^The  median  salary  paid  white 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Elizabeth  City  is  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amounts  paid  in  other  cities  having  a  population  of  8,000 
to  30,000. 

In  a  group  of  68  cities  located  in  the  Eastern  States  Elizabeth 
City  is  next  to  the  lowest;  in  a  group  of  64  cities  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  62d;  in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  27th;  in  comparison  with 
a  group  of  24  cities  in  the  Western  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks  lowest ; 
in  a  group  of  33  cities  in  the  Southern  States  Elizabeth  City  ranks 
23d. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  school  year  1919-20;  it  is  probable 
that  Elizabeth  City  has  somewhat  improved  its  relative  position 
this  year. 

The  salary  schedule  would  be  improved  by  providing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries,  and  by 
providing  a  longer  period  in  which  to  reach  the  maximum. 

The  present  plan  offers  no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  for 
sustained  effort  to  secure  self-improvement. 

The  following  salary  schedule  is  suggested  for  consideration  by 
the  Elizabeth  City  board : 

Table  5. — Suggested  $alary  sdiedule  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  (white). 


Teachers. 


One-year  t«>aclier8  (probationary  for  {3 
years). 

Three-year  teachers 

Five-year  tea "  hers 

Permanent  teachers 


l>n^ 
of  time 
ofap* 
pomt^ 
ment. 


1  year.. 

3  years. 

5  years. 

(>) 


JRJi^menfAry. 


Mini- 
mum. 


SI,  000 

1,225 
1,450 
1,700 


Maxi- 
mum. 


%l,  150 

1,375 
1,650 
2,000 


High  <icbool. 


Mini- 
mum. 


11,200 

1,425 
1,650 
1,900 


Maxi- 

mmn. 


11,350 

1,575 
1,«50 
2,200 


Yearly 
salary 

in- 
crease. 


$75 

75 
50 


Year  in 

which 

group 

maximum 

can  be 

rea?hed. 


Third. 

Third. 
Fifth. 


30     Seventh. 


»  Until  retired. 


When  the  maximum  of  any  group  is  reached  by  any  teacher,  the 
following  alternative  courses  of  action  should  be  open  to  the  board: 

(1)  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  at  the  close  of  each 
year  in  group  No.  1). 

(2)  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  maximum  salary. 

(3)  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

Promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  group  No.  2  should  be 
granted  only  to  teachers  who  have  shown  special  merit  and  have 
given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study. 

Elementary-school  and  high-school  teachers  of  equivalent  prepara- 
tion, experience,  and  skill  should  receive  the  same  salary. 
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Provision  should  be  made  for  the  following  supervising  principal- 
ships,  to  be  held  only  by  persons  who  have  had  definite  preparation 
for  the  work  of  supervision,  and  whose  programs  provide  a  definite  i 

amount  of  time  for  this  purpose: 
(a)  Grades  1  to  6,  inclusive. 

(6)  Junior-senior  high  school  (providing  these  are  both  housed  in 
the  same  building), 
(c)  The  colored  schools. 

Principals  should  be  assigned  definite  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  such,  and  the  superintendent  should  then  not  interfere  within 
these  limits. 

More  efficient  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  The  truant  officer  stated  that  he  hardly  ever  receives 
a  report  of  truancy  on  the  part  of  the  colored  children.    The  super-  / 

intendent  stated  that  no  earnest  attempt  is  made  to  compel  regular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  colored  children. 

The  school  nurse  and  attendance  officer  service  might  be  combined 
to  advantage. 

Special  teachers  of  the  following  subjects  should  be  provided, 
whose  duties  should  include  teaching  classes  of  the  older  children  and 
assisting  the  regular  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  plan  the  work 
done  in  the  regular  classrooms: 
(a)  Manual  training. 
(6)   Drawing. 
(c)    Home  economics. 
id)  Music. 

(e)    Physical  education  and  athletic  sports. 
(/)    Nature  study  ,  gardening,  agriculture. 
ig)  Commercial  branches. 
The  better  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  promoted  with 
their  classes  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  poorer  on^ 
eliminated. 

There  should  be  a  gradual  reorganization  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion, which  now  consists  largely  of  questions  and  answers  based  on 
formal  textbook  assignments;  there  should  be  more  use  of  the  prob- 
lem method,  the  socialized  recitation^  and  supervised  study. 

One  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  now  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  for  this  service  is  paid  $300  per  annum.  This 
arrangement  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  capable  full-time  secretary 
employed,  who  will  serve  as  secretary-clerk  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  also  secretary  to  the  board. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  should  be  provided  with  means  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  school  records. 

Examples  of  school  programs  offered  for  consideration  by  the  Eliza- 
beth City  board  ma.y  be  found  in  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  21,  pp.  24,  26, 
and  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  48,  p.  39. 
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FOBMAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Elizabeth  City  schools  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  exami- 
nations held  at  stated  intervals  to  determine  the  ''marks"  to  be 
given  to  a  pupil  and  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  promoted. 

These  examinations  have  led  to  "cramming,"  to  undue  worry,  and 
to  the  practice  of  working  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  passing  the 
examinations,  thus  causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center 
about  this  one  idea.  These  examinations  have  helped  put'a  premixmi 
upon  worry  methods,  and  they  have  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  and  unprofitable  labor  for  the  teacher  in  reading  an 
endless  number  of  papers. 

A  test  is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  teacher  where  her  instruction 
has  been  weak,  and  where  steady,  but  it  is  practically  useless  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  pupils  should  be  promoted. 

The  formal  examination  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  is  but  little 
used  in  progressive  school  systems  to  determine  promotions. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  much  below 
the  average  for  cities  of  its  size,  when  measured  by  cost  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  cost  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  by  the  tax 
rate  on  the  real  valuation. 

The  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Elizabeth  City 
is  S29.39,  while  the  average  for  all  cities  in  the  United  States  in 
1917-18  was  $49.41;  the  average  for  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000  popu- 
lation was  S44.81. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  Elizabeth  City  is  $21.88, 
while  the  average  for  the  United  States,  including  rural  schools,  was 
$30.91  in  1918. 

When  compared  with  a  list  of  cities  whose  schools  are  considered 
good,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  Elizabeth  City  is  very  low. 

The  total  tax  rate  in  Elizabeth  City  for  school  purposes  is  49  cents 
on  the  $100.  This  includes  the  State,  county,  and  city  rates  for 
schools.     The  tax  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen  is  only  16  cents. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  schools  as  they  should  be,  the  city  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes  should  be  doubled.  To  this  rate  should 
be  added  enough  to  take  care  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  indebted- 
ness. This  would  possibly  add  16  cents  more,  making  a  total  tax 
rate  of  48  cents  to  be  levied  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Adding  to  this  the  33  cents  now  levied  by  the  State  and  county, 
Elizabeth  City  would  be  taxed  81  cents  on  the  $100  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  average  rate  for  cities  the  size  of  Elizabeth  City  is  66 
cents  (1917-18);  some  cities  have  a  rate  of  100  cents  and  more. 
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If  the  tax  rate  were  to  be  increased,  say,  30  cents  on  the  $100,  very 
few  persons  would  have  more  than  $15  additional  tax  annually  to 
pay,  since  1,219  of  the  1,602  individual  white  taxpayers  are  assessed 
at  less  than  $5,000  and  only  6  of  the  770  colored  taxpayers  are 
assessed  at  $5,000  or  more. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  taxpayers  and  the  esti- 
mated average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  each: 

Table  6. — Real  and  perstynal  property  of  individuals  subject  to  cUy  taxes,  Elizabeth 

City,  N,  C. 


WmTE  INDIVIDUALS. 


Less  than  $1,000. 

11,000  to  Si,909. 
5,000  to     0,099. 

10,000  to   19,099. 

a0,000to  20,909. 

30,030  to  39,999. 

40,000  to  49,009. 

69,000  to  99,999. 
100,000  to  190,990. 
200,000  and  over. 


Total. 


Amoant. 


Number 
oflndi- 
viduais 
assessed 
(white). 


500 

«29 

204 

08 

23 

25 

11 

14 

6 

2 


1,002 


Esti- 

Esti- 

mated 

mated 

average 

aggre- 

amount. 

amount. 

• 

•500 

1295,000 

3,000 

1,887,000 

7,500 

1,530,000 

1^,000 

1,470,000 

25^000 

575,000 

35,000 

875,000 

45,000 

406^000 

75,000 

1,050,000 

150^000 

900^000 

275,000 

550,000 

0,627,000 


COLORED  INDIVIDUALS. 


Amoant. 


Less  than  $1,000 
$1,000  to  $1,900. 
2,000  to  2,999.. 
3,000  to  3,999. 
4,000  to  4,999. 
5,000  and  over. 

Total 


Number 
of  indi- 
viduals 
assessed 
(colorod) 


630 

108 

21 

3 

2 

6 


770 


EsU- 

mated 

average 

amount. 


$500 
1,500 
2,500 
3,500 
4,500 
11,000 


Esti- 
mated 
aggre- 
gate 
amount. 


$315»000 

167,000 

52,500 

10,500 

9,000 

66,000 


620,000 


Table  7. — Real  and  personal  property  of  corporations  subject  to  city  taxes,  Elizabeth 

CUy,  N.  C. 


Amount. 


Number 
of  cor- 
pora- 
tions 

assessed. 


Less  than  $1,000 '  6 

$1,000  to  $4,999 1  10 

5,000  to     9,090 ;  9 

10,000  to   19,999 9 

20,000  to   29,999 '  3 

30,000  to   30,990 7 

40,000  to   40,999 '  5 

£0,000  to  99,999 4 

100,00010  199,999 11 

200,000  and  over 3 

Total i  67 


EsU- 

mated 

average 

amount. 


$500 

3,000 

7,500 

15,000 

25,000 

35,000 

45,000 

75,000 

150,000 

350,000 


Esti- 
mated 
aggre- 
gate 
amount. 


$3,000 

30,000 

67,500 

135,000 

75,000 

245,000 

225,000 

300,000 

1,650,000 

1,050,000 

3,780,000 
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The  following  summary,  taken  from  the  books  in  the  assessor's 
office,  is  added  in  order  to  supplement  the  ''estimates"  in  the  pre- 
ceding table: 

Tablb  8. — Summary  of  assessed  valuation  of  property  subject  to  city  taxes,  Elizabeth 

City,  N.  C, 

White  individuals $9,343,255 

Colored  individuals 58«,825 

Corporations 3, 366, 970 

Total 13,300,050 

On  the  showing  of  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  rate  for 
school  purposes  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  very  few  would 
have  more  than  $10  to  $15  additional  tax  to  pay. 


IV.  SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

A  school  census,  taken  early  in  the  school  year,  shows  that  there 
are  in  Elizabeth  Gty  1,857  white  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  white  children  enrolled  is  1,410.  There  are  thus 
462  children  from  6  to  20  years  of  age  not  in  school.  Since  154  of 
these  are  19  or  20  years  of  age,  the  number  of  school  age  not  in  school 
is  308.  Practically  all  of  these  are  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  census  children  by  ages  and  the 
enrollment  by  ages : 

Table  9. — Census  of  white  children — School  enrollment. 


d 

^ges 

• 

6 

128 
127 

7 

152 
118 

8 

138 
145 

9 

154 
147 

10 

139 
Ml 

11 

140 
149 

12 

142 
143 

13 

114 
105 

14 

135 
111 

15 

106 
82 

16 

131 
59 

17 

18 

19 

02 

6 

20 

Census 

Enrollineiit 

116 
41 

106 
21 

62 
0 

It  may  be  noted  that  at  several  ages  the  enrollment  is  more  than 
the  school  census.  This  discrepancy  is  small  and  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  figures  for  June 
included  all  children  in  school  since  September. 

Some  of  these  children  may  not  have  been  in  the  city  when  the 
census  was  taken  and  others  may  have  moved  in  after  it  had  been 
taken.  Then  again  some  children  may  have  been  transferred  and 
possibly  counted  twice. 

The  important  point  to  note  is  that  many  boys  and  girls  in  Elizabeth 
City  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  in  school.  This  point  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  school  board  in  planning  for  a  new  high- 
school  building,  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  many  more  of  the 
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older  boys  and  girls  will  remain  in  school  when  a  modem  high-school 
building  is  erected  and  interesting  courses  of  study  are  offered. 

There  are  in  Elizabeth  City  1,314  colored  chUdren  from  6  to  20 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  692  are  enrolled  in  school,  leaving  632  not  in 
school.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  at  each 
age,  the  number  in,  and  the  number  not  in  school: 

Table  10. — Censw  of  colored  children  of  census  age — School  enrollment. 


Ages. 

6 

111 

82 

7 

112 
70 

8  i   9 

1 

1 
106     96 

97  1  78 

10 

116 
82 

11 

101 
89 

15 

12 

101 
82 

13 

80 
37 

14 

68 
30 

15 

103 
19 

16 

74 
14 

17 

70 

7 

18 

65 
4 

19 
68 

20 

48 

•  «  ■  ■ 

Total. 

Census 

EnroUmont 

1,324 
692 

Not  in  school 

29 

42 

11     18 

34 

19 

43 

38 

84 

60 

63 

61 

67 

48 

632 

Of  the  children  6  to  14  years  of  age,  inclusive,  31  per  cent  are  not 
in  school,  while  of  the  children  15  to  18  years  of  age,  inclusive,  the 
high-school  ages,  86  per  cent  are  not  in  school.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  few  of  the  Negro  children  in  Elizabeth  City  reach  the  fifth 
grade;  many  barely  complete  the  third.  Thus  the  86  per  cent  of 
children  over  14  years  of  age  not  in  school  have  scarcely  the  bare 
tools,  reading  and  writing,  and  are  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
illiteracy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  degree  of  success  with  which  a  school 
system  is  functioning,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  the  children  in  the  schools,  their  ages,  their  stages  of 
advancement,  their  rates  of  progress  through  the  grades,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  continue  in  school  to  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

There  is  at  present  no  adequate  system 'of  records  to  give  these 
facts  concerning  the  children  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools.  A 
special  form  was  prepared  on  which  the  teachers  gave  the  information 
from  which  it  has  been  possible  to  derive  certain  of  the  more  important 
facts. 

AGE-GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  first  step  is  to  arrange  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  A  table  showing  these  facts 
is  called  an  age-grade  distribution;  see  Tables  11  and  12.  Such 
tables  should  be  prepared  for  the  entire  school  system  at  least  twice 
each  year,  and  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  those  made 
previously. 
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Table  11. — Summary  of  enrollment  in  white  elementary  schooU,  Elizabeth  City. 

Grades. 

Sex. 

I                                Ages. 

Total. 

6 
58 

7       8       9 

10  '  11 

2:    1 
2*1 

12 

13 

14  1  15 

16 

Male 

27 

14 
14 
28 

24 
1  Ift 

6 

6 

12 

20 
12 
32 

19 
22 
41 

25 
59 

1 

109 

1 

Female 

57  i  18 
116  >  4fi 

....  .... 

i          

100 

Total 

4 

7 

7 

14 

18 

2       1  !    1 

1 

1 

1 
.  ,.  ,1 

209 

Male 

6 

6 

12 

25 
45 

1 
4       5 

2 

1 
3 

] 

1 

-•  •  • 

M 

2 

Female 

4 
8 

1A 

1 
6 

4 

99 

Total 

7n  .  42 

1 
2 

1 

•  •  «  « 

185 

Male 

i 
....  1  - 

•  — 

35 
36 
71 

95 

3 

•  Female 

1    3 

16  ;   6 

34  •  ^ 

5 
9 

1 

1 

88 

Total !  "' 

3 

1 

2 

3 
3 
6 

5 
3 
8 

0 

......... 

183 

Male 

2 

13 
23 
36 

18 
27 

iL 

1 

7 

8 

1 

1 

22 
12 
34 

17 
20 
37 

15 
27 

11 

9 

20 

18 
15 
33 

5 

7 

12 

11 

5 

1A 

81 

4 

Female 

2 
4 

SO 

Total 

171 

[Male 

1 

1 
2 

7 
2 
9 

3 

4 
7 

3 
10 
13 

«  ■  ■  • 

.... 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  * 

5 

77 

5 

■  Female 

...  - . .  • 

73 

150 

Male 

12  1  14 

55 

6 

Female 

.     ^..  . 

1 
] 

91  1    7       7  1 

74 

Total 

42  '  XI  1  21     IB 

129 

Male 

1 

2 

14 

14 
10 
24 

8 

5 

13 

45 

7 

Female 

2     23 
4     37 

1 

51 

Total 

96 

Male 

'•■•i""l 

■ 

64 

63 

127 

52 

66 

118 

75 

70 

145 

71 

76 

147 

59  ,  77 

82  1  72 

141    uo 

&4 

75 

139 

47 
31 

78 

29 
18 
47 

14 
16 
30 

5 

1 
6 

557 

Total... 

Female 

570 

Totla 

1.127 

Table  12, — Summary  of  enrollment 

in 

colored  i 

ilementary  sdiooUy  Elizabeth  City.^ 

Bex. 

Ages. 

Grades. 

5 

7 

5 

12 

6 

34 
47 
81 

7 

29 
40 
69 

8 

37 
35 
72 

9 

10 

11 

16 
10 
26 

5 
11 
16 

8 

8 

16 

11 

8 

19 

12 

4 
10 
14 

1 
7 
8 

11 

9 

20 

4 

8 
12 

13 

2 
3 
5 

«  •  •  • 

1 
1 

4 

5 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 
and 
ovw. 

ToteU 

fMale 

U  1  2S 

167 

1 

Female 

I    Total 

[Male 

24 
89 

4 
10 
14 

16 
39 

9 

1 
10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

•  •■•'- 

193 

MO 

» 

1       3 

26 

2.    ... 

FpmaiA . . . ,  ,  _ 

•13 
16 

2 

7 
9 

...... 

43 

Total 

1 

1 

1 
"2 

1 
1 

69 

Male 

10     11 

S      8 

18  1  19 

2       8 
5      2 
7     10 

1 

47 

3 

Ff«"UiV.          r    . 

47 

Total 

9  '   2 

1 

....t.... 

94 

Male 

1 

1 

4 

8 
12 

2 
4 
A 

1 
1 
2 

2 
6 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

5 

m 

0 

3 

8 

11 

1 
1 

30 

4. 

{Female. 

1 

•  •  ■  • 
«  •  «  ■ 

1 

1 
2 

3 
3 
6 

1 
7 
8 

7 
12 
19 

1 
1 

I 

5 

1 

... 

1 

1 

34 

Total 

i---. 

1 

64 

Male 

1 

12       7 

2  7     14 

3  9     21 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

20 

5 

Fejnale 

38 

A 

Total 

5» 

[Male 

*               1 

I        I 

1  2I    2 

2  4  1.-.. 

1 

13 

{Female 

, 

1 

15 

1    Total 

1 

1       3  1    6l    2 

1 

3 
3 
6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

28 

Male 

1 

1 

-     1        1 

10 

7 

Female 

. 

1 

2 

2 
2 

24 

Total 

1       2| 

34 

Male 

7     35  1 

30 
40 
70 

42 
55 
97 

31 
47 

78 

52 
30 
82 

43 
46 
89 

29     14 

7 
23 
30 

7 

7 

14 

5 
2 
7 

3 

1 
4 

1 
.... 

*  "3 

3 

313 

Total 

Female 

Total 

5' 
12  1 

g! 

53 

82 

23 
37 

394 
707 

1  This  table  mdudes  all  colored  pupils  reported  in  Elisabeth  City  public  schools,  as  follows:  Sawyer 
Town,  grade  1;  Gale  Street,  grades  1  and  2;  Shannon  Street,  grades  2-5;  training  department.  State  Normal 
Schools  (exclusive  of  pupils  not  resident  in  Elizabeth  City),  grades  1-7. 
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The  usual  age  at  which  children  enter  school  is  6  years  ^  though 
many  do  not  enter  imtil  they  are  7.  In  considering  the  age-grade 
table,  therefore,  it  is  customary  to  regard  children  of  6  or  7  years  of 
age  as  *'  of  normal  age ''  for  grade  1,  and  children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age 
as  of  normal  age  for  grade  2,  and  so  on. 

The  first  facts  to  be  noted  in  these  tables  are  the  excessive  pro- 
portions of  children  who  are  beyond  the  normal  ages  for  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  enrolled,  and  the  wide  spread  of  ages  represented 
in  individual  grades,  especially  grados  1  and  2. 

It  does  not  require  expert  professional  knowledge  to  understand 
that  something  is  wrong,  for  example,  when  white  children  of  all 
ages  from  6  years  to  15  years  are  grouped  together  attempting  to  do 
the  same  work.  Here  is  a  spread  of  10  years  in  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren, 3  years  more  than  the  span  of  the  entire  elementary  school 
course.  Included  in  this  group  are  little  tots  of  6,  as  well  as  youths 
who  have  entered  upon  the  adolescent  period  and  are  old  enough 
to  be  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  high  school,  and  children  of  all 
ages  in  between;  and  all  are  trying  to  do  second-year  work. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  in  the  colored  schools,  where  children 
of  all  ages  from  5  years  to  16  years  are  found  in  the  first  grade. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  acceleration  and  retardation  of  pupils  are 
summarized  in  Table  13. 


•  _ 

Table  13. — Acceler<U%on  and  retardation — Summary  of  enrollment  in  Elizabeth  City. 

WHITE  SCHOOLS. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 

0. 

6. 
7. 


Grades. 


Total. 


Totol. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Accel- 
erated. 


Of 


"""^^  tard^    Total. 

age. 


12 
3 
4 
2 
9 
4 


34 


160 
112 
112 
95 
82 
75 
61 


49 
65 
68 
72 
66 
45 
31 


209 
'189 
183 
171 
150 
129 
96 


Per  cent  of  pupils. 


Accel- 
eratod. 


Of 

normal 

age. 


697 


396,     1,127 


0.0 
6.3 
1.6 
2.3 
1.3 
7.0 
4.1 


76.5 
59.2 
61.4 
56.6 
54.7 
58.1 
a3.5 


3. 0         62.  0 


Re- 
tarded. 


23.5 
34.5 
37.0 
42.1 
44.0 
34.9 
32.4 


i  Total. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


35.0 


I 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


12 
1 


150 

198 

360 

17 

51 

69 

27 

67  ! 

94  1 

17 

47 

64  , 

12 

46 

.58 

9 

18  1 

28 

3 

31  ' 

34 

.3.3 
1.4 
.0 
.0 
.0 
3.6 
.0 


41.7 
24.6 
28.6 
26.6 
20.7 
32.1 
8.8 


14 


235 


458 


70; 


1.9 


I 


33.3 


55.0 

74.0 

71.4 

73.4 

79.3 

64.3 

91.2 

64.8 

100.0 


100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

mxQ 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


From  this  simimary  it  is  observed  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
white   pupils    and   nearly    two-thirds    of    the    colored    pupils    are 
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"retarded,"  that  is,  behind  the  grades  that  they  would  be  in  if  they 
had  entered  school  as  late  as  7  years  of  age  and  had  then  progressed, 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  each  year.  For  the  white  children 
the  amount  of  retardation  is  greatest  in  grades  4  and  5,  42  per  cent 
and  44  per  cent,  respectively,  and  for  colored  children  91  per  cent 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

For  comparison  with  other  school  sjrstems  Table   14  has  been 
prepared. 

Table  14. — Per  cent  of  children  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


Cities. 


BUxabeth  City,  white. . 
Elizabeth  City,  colored , 

Blyrla,  Ohio» 

Average,  20  cities  > 


Under 

Of 

normal 

age. 

age. 

3.0 

62.0  , 

1.0 

33.3  ; 

34.3 

42.5 

20.0 

34.0 

Over 


35.0 
04.8 
33.  1 
37.0 


1  See  Bull..  1918,  No.  15, p.  47. 

s  Ayres:  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  retardation  in 
the  Elizabeth  City  schools  is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  other 
<;ities,  though  in  grades  4  and  5  it  is  considerably  greater.  The 
<5omparison  shows  in  a  striking  manner,  however,  the  deficiency  of 
Elizabeth  City  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  under  age  for 
the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Only  3  per  cent  of  white 
children  and  2  per  cent  of  colored  children  are  under  age,  whereas  in 
other  cities  the  proportions  are  about  one-fourth  or  more. 

PER  CENT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the 
<;hildren  through  the  grades.     (See  Table  15.) 

Table  15. — Per  cent  of  pupils  (white)  in  each  grade. 


Grades. 

Elizabeth 
city. 

Four 
States 
having 
the  7-4 
plan.i 

Oradm. 

£ll7Abeth 

aty. 

Four 
states 
ha\  ing 
the  7-4 
plan.i 

KindorEsrten 

0.26 
23.61 
13.65 
13.35 
12.86 
11.02 

0.03 

7 

6.9 
7.0 
6.2 
3.0 
3.1 

7.23 

15.0 
13.5 
13.1 
12.2 
10.7 
0.3 

8 

4.06 

2 

9 

2.42 

3 

10 

1.53 

4 

11 

.08 

5       .               

Total 

6 

100.0 

100.00 

1  See  Bui.,  1920,  No.  11,  Table  3,  p.  20. 


In  comparison  with  average  conditions  in  other  school  systems 
having  seven  years  of  elementary  school  and  four  years  of  high  school, 
Elizabeth  City  has  fewer  children  in  the  first  grade  and  more  in  the 
high-school  grades. 
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Table  16  has  been  prepared  to  show  conditions  in  the  elementary 
schools  separately. 

Table  16. — Per  cent  of  eletnentary  school  pupils  in  each  ffrade. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grades. 

Eliza- 
beth 
City. 

Four 

States 

having 

7-4  plan. » 

Elisa- 
beth 
City. 

Four 

States 

having 

7-4  plan. 

Ktnderg&rten 

0.29 
25.94 
15.00 
14.67 
14. 13 
12.11 
9.92 
7.94 

0.01 

1 

18.6 
16.8 
16.2 
15.2 
13.3 
11.4 
8.5 

51.9 
9.8 

13.3 
9.0 
8.2 
3.9 
4.8 

39.28 

2 

3 

17.19 
14.91 

4 

12.29 

5 

&52 

6 

5.15 

7 

2.65 

Total 

100.0 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 

1  See  Bui.,  1920,  No.  11,  Table  3,  p.  20. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  for  the  white  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  grade  one,  the  distribution  does  not  vary  significantly 
from  that  of  other  cities.  The  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  colored 
schools,  however,  is  so  abnormal  as  to  suggest  the  complete  lack  of 
systematic  grading. 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Another  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  success 
with  which  it  retains  the  pupils  until  the  completion  of  the  course. 
For  each  100  children  who  enter,  how  many  complete  the  elementary 
school  course,  and  how  many  complete  the  high-school  course  ? 

Answers  to  these  vital  questions  can  not  now  be  found  for  the 
Elizabeth  CSty  schools;  for  the  essential  facts  are  not  available.  In 
the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  children  entering 
school  each  year  for  the  first  time,  the  answers  can  be  approximate 
only. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  compute  the  number  of  children  in 
each  grade  for  each  100  children  in  grade  1.     (See  Table  17.) 

Table  17. — Number  of  children  in  each  grade,  based  on  100  in  the  first  grade. 


r\Ft%A 

1 
EUzabeth  City. 

Averaije 
of  30' 
cities 

( white).! 

Grades. 

EUjsabeth  City. 

Average 
of  30 

uracies. 

White.  1  Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

cities 
(white).i 

1 

1 
!        100 

100 

100 
88 
77 
75 
70 
63 

7 

46 
46 
41 
20 
20 

9 

52 

2 

:::::::.:..'    91 

19 
26 

18 

8 

43 

3 

88 

9 

4 

82 

10 

5 

72 

16 

11 

6 

62 

8 

1 

1 

0(10,1 


for  1918-19;  soe  Bal.,  1920|  No.  27,  p.  21.   Average  of  30  cities  of  United  States  with  a  population 
or  under. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  these  figures  are  not  based  on  lOQ 
beginners,  for,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  there  are  many  repeaters  in 
grade  1.  Here,  again,  the  figures  for  Elizabeth  City  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  other  cities. 

However,  further  analysis  is  necessary  before  conditions  can  be 
fully  understood. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  number  of  children 
reaching  any  given  age  each  year  by  computing  the  average  of  the 
numbers  over  a  period  of  years.  For  this  purpose  ages  7  to  12  years 
are  chosen,  in  order  to  include  the  groups  least  likely  to  be  affected 
by  late  entrance  to  and  early  withdrawal  from  school.     (See  Table  18.) 

Table  18. — Number  of  pupils  7  to  12  years  of  age  in  Elizabeth  City. 


Ages  in  years. 


8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Total  . . 
Average. 


( 

1 

White. 

Colored. 

il8 

70 

U.*) 

97 

147 

78 

Ul 

S2 

U9 

ft9 

143 

S2 

84-'{ 

498 

140 

83 

The  total  number  of  children  arriving  at  school  age  each  year  on 
the  average,  for  whom  school  facilities  should  be  provided,  is  thus 
shown  to  be  approximately  140  white  and  83  colored,  or  223.  If  all 
children  enter  at  about  the  same  age,  and  progress  through  the  schools 
at  the  normal  rate  of  one  grade  each  year,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 140  white  pupils  and  83  colored  pupils  in  each  of  the  seven, 
grades. 

If  more  than  these  numbers  are  found  in  any  grade,  it  is  evident 
that  children  are  repeating  their  work,  or  else,  in  some  cases,  possibly 
they  .have  entered  school  earlier  or  later  than  the  normal  age  at 
entrance.  Adequate  records  in  the  superintendent's  oflice  would 
assist  in  determining  causes  and  in  planning  remedies. 

Whatever  the  causes,  Elizabeth  City  is  now  maintaining  six  first- 
grade  classes  for  white  pupils,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  209,  whereas 
four  classes  of  approximately  35  pupils  each  should  be  sufficient. 
There  are  seven  first-grade  classes  for  colored  pupils,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  360,  whereas  three  classes  of  less  than  30  pupils  each 
should  be  sufficient. 

THE  SCHOOLS  CARRY  AN  UNNECESSARY  LOAD. 

With  140  beginning  pupils  each  year  (assuming  a  stable  population,, 
not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  other 
factors),  and  with  normal  progress  through  the  grades,  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  white  elementary  school  would  be  980,  and  in  the 
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high  school,  560;  and  in  the  colored  elementary  school,  581.     (See 
Table  19.) 

Table  19. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade,  compared  with  number  of  appro- 
priate age  for  the  grade. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grades. 

Approxi- 
mate 
number 
at  each 
agc.i 

Numbor 
in  school 
of  appro- 
priate 
age  for 
grade.! 

Number 
enrolled. 

Approxi- 
mate 
numbor 
at  each 
age.i 

Number 
in  school 
of  appro- 
priate 
age 
ade.> 

Number 
enrolled. 

1 

140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
140 
110 

122 
131 
146 
144 
146 
141 
124 

209 
189 
183 
171 
150 
129 
96 

83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 

76 
83 
77 
80 
85 
85 
69 

360 

2 

09 

3 

94 

4 

d4 

5 

58 

« 

28 

7 

34 

Total 

980 

953 

1,127 

681 

535 

707 

8      

140 
140  ' 
140 
140  ' 

108 
96 
70 
50 

97  i 
86 
42 
43 

9 

>.   .|.   ...  .... 

•  •«••■•-  •'• 

10 

..........|... ....... 

11 

«««••«•• 

Total 

500  ; 

1 

324 

268 

1 

1  The  appTOximBte  number  of  children  at  each  year  of  age  was  obtained  by  computing  the  avrragc  num- 
ber cf  those  7  years  to  12  yectfs  of  age,  inclusive. 

*  The  number  of  children  in  school  of  appropriate  age  for  each  grade  was  obtained  by  computing  the 
average  of  6-year-old  and  7-year-old  diildren  for  grade  1,  the  average  of  7-year-old  and  8-y ear-old  children 
for  grade  2;  and  so  on. 

In  column  2  of  this  table  is  shown  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in 
school  who  are  of  ages  appropriate  for  each  grade.  For  grade  1  is 
entered  the  average  number  of  children  who  are  6  years  and  7  years 
old;  for  grade  2,  the  average  numberof  those  7  years  and  8  years  old'; 
and  so  on.  These  groups  total,  for  the  white  schools,  953  elementary 
pupils  and  324  high  school  pupils;  and  535  colored  elementary 
pupils.  In  the  third  column  is  shown  the  actual  enrollment  for  the 
current  year. 


V.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

THE  CURRICULUM  SITUATION. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Elizabeth  City  elementary  schools  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  elementary  cuniculum.  It 
contains  no  subject  that  w^as  not  taught  30  or  40  years  ago  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  schools,  unless  we  except  domestic  science,  and 
omits  still  some  subjects  that  our  better  schools  taught  fully  50  years 
ago.  The  curriculum  makes  no  provision  for  physical  training. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  any  school  system  to  build  up  the  bodies 
of  its  children.     While  the  children  in  Elizabeth  City  schools  have 
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brief  setting-up  exercises  'every  day,  there  is  no  well-planned  coui'se 
of  physical  activity  and  play.  Physical  education  in  public  school 
does  more  to  improve  the  results  of  instruction  than  almost  any 
other  single  factor.  The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  should  wish  to 
have  their  children  trained  in  bodv  as  well  as  in  mind. 

Next,  there  is  practically  no  music  in  the  schools.  What  singing 
was  heard  was  very  poor.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue  for 
the  cultural  and  moral  and  physical  values  of  good  music.  There 
can  be  no  real  community  life  and  unity  without  it.  The  churches, 
civic  organizations,  clubs,  and  the  like  all  need  members  who  can 
sing.  Is  it  not  a  responsibility  of  the  schools?  The  citizens  of 
Elizabeth  City  should  expect  their  schools  to  assume  a  large  share- 
of  the  burden  of  the  musical  education  of  the  children. 

For  the  reason  given  for  all  deficiencies — no  money — ^handwork 
and  drawing  have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  little  that  is  ^iven  in 
manual  arts  is  very  poorly  done.  There  are  no  well-defined  courses 
in  these  subjects.  The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  latent  artistic  possibilities  of  its  future  citizens  go  undis- 
covered because  the  schools  fail  to  arouse  them. 

Home  economics  is  very  poorly  provided  for. 

Civics  is  an  unknown  subject  in  the  elementary  grades.  Many  of 
the  children  leave  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  where 
civics  are  taught;  hence  they  receive  no  systematic,  well-organized 
civic  training,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  need  it  most  of  all. 

Nature  study,  or  elementary  science,  is  entirely  neglected  except 
for  brief  unorganized  series  of  lessons,  often  connected  with  language 
or  geography  work.  Do  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City  desire  that 
their  children's  love  of  nature  be  undeveloped  ?  The  love  for  natural 
and  physical  sciences  should  be  aroused  and  developed.  The  chil- 
dren of  Elizabeth  City  will  experience  difficulty  in  competing  with 
children  from  other  communities  in  technical  fields  if  no  basis  for 
this  work  is  laid. 

What  do  the  schools  teach  ?  Reading,  writing,  language,  arithme- 
tic, physiology,  geography,  history,  spelling,  and  some  drawing  and 
home  economics.  Important  features  of  modem  public  school  sys- 
tems are  lacking. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  curriculum  making  that 
the  courses  oflFered  should  reflect  in  some  measure  the  local  commu- 
nity, to  help  the  child  interpret  his  own  environment.  Such  is  not 
the  case  in  Elizabeth  City.  The  course  offered  would  fit  just  as  well 
in  New  England,  Alaska,  Montana,  or  New  Mexico.  The  course  is 
made  out  according  to  adopted  texts  from  page  to  page.  Most  mod- 
ern school  systems  write  out  a  course  of  study  to  meet  their  own 
needs.    Elizabeth  City  has  no  such  course,  but  should  have  one. 
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Modem  courses  of  study  are  generally  differentiated,  so  that  the 
slower  children  are  not  required  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
the  same  time  as  the  brighter  children.  The  practice  of  making 
every  child  progress  at  the  same  rate  through  school  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued. Study  of  the  results  in  Elizabeth  City  show  that  the 
bright  child  gets  little  more  from  school  than  the  dull  child  and 
according  to  his  ability  not  nearly  so  much.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
holding  a  child  back  and  giving  him  less  than  he  wishes  to  do  simply 
because  he  was  created  with  more  ability  than  his  fellows?  The 
course  is  entirely  inflexible,  except  as  the  child  bends  it  to  suit  his 
own  mentality. 

The  courses  in  the  subjects  offered  are  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  many  American  communities.  The  child  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  acquiring  facts  which,  while  interesting,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  are  entirely  useless  now  or  hereafter.  Practically  none  of 
the  subjects  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  shaping  his  character  or 
establishing  practical,  soimd  ideals.  Many  of  the,  facts  he  gets  will 
never  be  used. 

Becommendations, — 1.  There  should  be  prepared  and  printed  a 
modem,  flexible  course  of  study,  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individ- 
ual pupils. 

2.  Music,  art,  handwork,  home  economics,  civics,  gardening,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  physical  training  should  be  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum. 

3.  The  subjects  now  taught  should  be  reorganized,  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  worthless  fact  material  and  the  inclusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  Elizabeth  City.  It  should  be  stamped  with  chaiacteristics  of  the 
Ehzabeth  ttty  community. 

5.  The  course  should  be  organized  around  the  large  units  of  study, 
problems,  or  projects  suitable  to  the  grades  in  which  they  are  used. 
Such  a  course  increases  interest  and  is  essentially  of  the  type  to 
stimulate  activity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

EQUIPMENT  PROBLEM. 

Seats,  desks,  blackboards,  and  buildings  just  about  complete  the 
list  of  equipment,  and  we  might  well  eliminate  most  of  the  buildings 
from  the  list.  The  buildings  are  almost  impossible  of  use,  except 
the  high-school  building,  and  it  will  need  modification  to  be  of  its 
greatest  use. 

School  equipment  costs  money,  and  since  it  is  used  a  great  deal 
it  will  have  to  be  replaced  constantly.  There  is  no  way  in  these  days 
of  providing  good  but  cheap  education.  The  citizenship  of  Eliza- 
beth City  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  its  schools  to  the  extent 
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that  they  have  not  provided  ample  funds  for  the  mamtenance  of 
well-equipped  schools. 

Lack  of  equipment  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  fiistK^lass 
work.  Lack  of  equipment  always  gives  teachers  an  excuse  for  doing 
poor  work. 

The  foDowing  essentials  in  school  equipment,  without  which  the 
instruction  in  the  schools  will  be  greatly  handicapped,  are  recom- 
mended : 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  at  once  for  better  buildings — partic- 
ularly for  the  prunary  grades  and  the  Negroes.  These  buildings 
should  be  correctly  built  for  light,  ventilation,  and  heating.  These 
factors  affect  instruction. 

2.  Laboratories  for  manual  trainmg,  home  economics,  and  ele- 
mentary  science  are  necessary  before  these  subjects  can  be  even  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  properly. 

3.  There  is  a  need  of  well-equipped  playgrounds,  open  the  year 
roimd.  The  children  of  Elizabeth  City  should  be  permitted  and 
trained  to  play. 

4.  The  buildings  should  have  gymnasiums  and  playrooms.  Health 
is  the  foundation  of  all  good  school  work. 

5.  The  schools  need  libraries,  open  all  the  year. 

6.  The  classrooms  need  libraries. 

7.  The  schools  need  a  great  many  supplementary  reading  and 
reference  books. 

8.  The  schools  are  in  need  of  illustrative  material:  Maps,  pictures, 
charts,  globes,  manufacturers'  exhibits,  stereographic  and  stereo- 
scopic apparatus,  moving-picture  machines,  stereopticons  and  slides^ 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  school  museum. 

9.  Space  and  equipment  are  needed  for  school  gardens. 

10.  The  primary  grades  need  paper,  cardboard,  and  all  sorts  of 
media  for  handwork  and  construction. 

ORGANIZATION  PROBLEM. 

The  present  system  of  elementary  schools  consists  of  seven  grades, 
promotions  being  made  once  a  year.  We  recommend  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  whole  system  to  consist  of  a  kindergarten  for  children 
of  ages  approximately  4-6  years;  an  elementary  school  for  children 
6-12  years;  a  junior  high  school,  12-15;  and  a  senior  high  school, 
15-18.  The  reasons  for  this  are  set  forth  elsewhere.  The  following 
recommendations  refer  to  the  school  organization  problem: 

1.  There  should  be  a  kindergarten,  a  six-year  elementary  school,  a 
three-year  junior  high  school,  a  three-year  senior  high  school. 

2.  Promotions  should  be  made  twice  a  year  at  least,  and  more 
often  if  possible. 
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3.  There  should  be  special  classes  for  especially  gifted  children. 

4.  There  should  be  special  classes  for  retarded  children,  with  care 
not  to  put  together  those  mentally  weak  and  those  retarded  merely 
because  of  health. 

5.  Children  in  the  several  sections  of  one  grade  should  be  classi- 
fied according  to  ability  rather  than  by  physical  age  or  size.  This 
principle  should  be  used  with  some  reservations  that  will  become 
apparent  in  its  application. 

6.  The  course  of  study  should  be  flexible  enough  to  fit  a  flexible 
grading  system,  providing  more  work  for  the  better  pupils  and  full 
work  for  each  according  to  his  ability. 

7.  The  daily  schedule  should  provide  for  laboratory  and  field 
work. 

8.  Departmental  teaching  should  be  provided  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  if  specialists  can  be  secured. 

9.  There  should  be  a  longer  school  day,  made  up  of  recitation, 
study,  manual  activities,  and  play. 

THE  SUPERVISION  PROBLEM. 

The  chief  cause  for  deficiencies  in  the  elementary  schools  is  the 
complete  lack  of  supervision  of  the  instruction  and  leadership  for 
the  teachmg  staff.  The  schools,  both  primary  and  intermediate,  are 
virtually  without  principals.  The  teachers  acting  in  this  capacity 
have  full-time  teaching  duties,  while  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  has  part  of  the  responsibility  in  supervision,  is  entirely  too  busy 
to  give  the  attention  really  needed. 

Supervision  of  instruction  means  briefly  these :  The  establishment 
of  comjnon  aims  of  work  among  the  teachers;  discussion  of  means  to 
attain  these  ends;  measurijQg  the  results  of  the  instruction;  and 
remedial  measures  to  correct  and  improve  the  teaching. 

No  one  in  the  entire  system  has  these  things  as  his  duties  at  the 
present  time.  Each  teacher  does  what  she  can.  Skilled  advice  and 
helpful  inspiration  are  wholly  wanting.  . 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  side  of  supervision,  there  is  an 
administrative  routine  demanded  of  a  principal.  This  routine  con- 
sists of  schedule  making,  discipline,  parents'  meetings,  class  organiza- 
tion, reports,  physical  conditions,  janitors,  and  many  other  such 
matters.  These  things  are  taken  care  of  now,  as  added  burdens,  by 
two  full-time  teachers.  As  a  result,  their  work  or  the  administrative 
duties  must  suffer. 

The  foUowing  suggestions  refer  to  supervision: 

1.  There  should  be  appointed  a  supervising  principal  for  the 
primary  school  and  one  for  the  intermediate  school.  These  principals 
should  not  be  required  to  teach  more  than  8  or  10  hours  a  week. 
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2.  These  principals  should  be  persons  who  have  had  special  training 
for  supervision. 

3.  With  the  introduction  of  music,  art,  physical  training,  and  home 
economics,  supervisors  should  be  appointed  for  these  subjects,  who 
will  devote  part  of  their  time  to  assisting  and  directing  the  work  in 
these  special  subjects  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

THE  INSTRUCTION  PROBLEM. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  Elizabeth  City  schools  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  results  foimd  elsewhere  in  spelling,  reading,  and 
problem  solving  in  arithmetic,  while  the  results  in  the  four  processes 
in  arithmetic  are  far  below  standard.  The  work  in  geography, 
language,  literature,  history,  and  physiology  is  of  the  usual  sort, 
and  done  in  about  the  same  study-and-recite  fashion  common  to  the 
average  American  school.  The  instruction  is  neither  good  nor 
wholly  bad.  It  is  disconnected  with  modem  educational  practice* 
The  teachers  teach  as  they  were  taught  and  as  they  have  been  taught 
to  teach.  They  make  an  assignment,  the  children  learn  it,  and  recite 
it.  The  ability  and  power  of  the  ordinary  child  are  never  discovered, 
never  utilized. 

Such  conditions  are  traceable  to  the  teacher  training  methods  in 
this  country  more  than  to  anything  else.  It  is  much  the  same 
elsewhere  as  it  is  at  Elizabeth  Qity.  Better  work  can  be  done. 
Does  Elizabeth  City  want  it?  We  believe  that  Elizabeth  CSty 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  high-class  teaching  if  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tne  following  suggestions  refer  to  the  teaching  situation: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  trained  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
methods  of  instruction. 

2.  The  teachers  should  be  selected  because  they  are  intellectual 
leaders  as  well  as  educated  persons. 

3.  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  social  and  civic  leaders, 
and  should  be  selected  in  part  for  ability  along  this  line. 

4.  Employment  should  be  open  to  married  women,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  retain  good  teachers  in  the  system.  Good  teachers  are 
too  scarce  to  permit  marriage  to  render  them  ineligible. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  given  a  definite  course  of  study,  with 
thoroughly  understood  objectives  to  be  reached  in  every  grade. 

6.  The  teachers  should  be  given  thorough  and  inspiring  super- 
vision. 

7.  The  results  of  instruction  should  be  constantly  measured  and 
necessary  remedial  steps  taken. 

8.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  get  away  from  mere  parrot- 
like learning  of  a  book.  Children  learn  more  from  direct  observation 
and  experience  than  in  any  other  way. 
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9.  The  problem  or  project  method  of  instruction  should  be  em- 
ployed where  applicable  in  all  grades.  This  will  provide  opportimity, 
interest,  attention,  self-activity,  and  objectiveness  in  instruction. 

10.  Demonstration  lessons  should  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers. 

11.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  visit  other  good  teachers. 

12.  The  amount  of  home  study  in  the  intermediate  grades  should 
be  reduced. 

13.  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar should  be  reduced,  and  the  time  saved  given  over  to  history, 
geography,  literature,  music,  civics,  nature  study,  physical  training, 
art,  etc. 

14.  Much  time  can  be  saved  in  instruction  if  the  work  is  organized 
aroimd  big  problems,  if  the  child  learns  by  doing,  and  i^  useless, 
unimportant  material  be  eliminated. 

15.  Supervision  should  emphasize  those  types  of  instruction 
which  develop  initiative,  responsibility,  and  self-activity  on  the  part 
of  the  child. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

1.  Kindergartens  should  be  established  for  children  from  4  to  0 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  should  be  carried  on  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles 
to  primary  work. 

3.  The  primary  teachers  should  have  expert  superTision  and  in- 
spirational  leadership  in  applying  these  principles  in  the  teaching  of 
the  regular  school  subjects  and  also  in  teaching  manual  arts,  singing, 
and  games. 

4.  Modern  schoolroom  equipment  and  playground  equipment 
should  be  provided  to  carry  out  this  program. 

5.  Children  should  be  carefully  graded  by  development  and  not 
by  age. 

6.  Health  inspection  and  health  instruction  should  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  program. 


VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  high  school  should  make  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  after  only  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
study,  as  well  as  of  those  who  complete  the  course. 

2.  The  work  of  the  high  school  shqidd  be  based  upon  consideration 
of  the  following  main  objectives  of  education:  (a)  Health;  (6)  com- 
mand of  fundamental  processes;  (c)  worthy  home  membership;  {d)  vo- 
cation; (e)  citizenship;  (/)  worthy  use  of  leisure;  (g)  ethical  character. 
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3.  The  present  plan  of  seven  elementary-school  grades  and  four- 
high-school  grades  is  defective  in  a  number  of  particulars,  amon^ 
which  are: 

(a)  Inadequate  provision  for  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 
'     (6)  Large  amoimt  of  retardation  of  pupils  through  method  of  pro- 
motions. 

(c)  Large  numbers  of  students  dropping  out  at  end  of  seventh  and 
ninth  grades. 

(d)  Secondary  school  course  is  begun  at  too  late  period  in  the 
child's  life. 

(e)  Unnecessary  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  studied. 

(/)  Wide  divergence  of  interests  and  needs  can  be  met  better  by 
segregation  of  adolescent  children  from  younger  primary  children. 

(g)  Poor  adjustment  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  loigh 
school. 

(A)  Poor  adjustment  of  school  activities  to  life  activities. 

(i)  Elementary  methods  too  long  continued  and  too  suddenly 
changed. 

(j)  Inadequate  provision  for  individual  guidance  and  direction. 

4.  Some  advantages  of  the  proposed  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
six  years  elementary  school,  three  years  junior  high  school,  and  three^ 
years  senior  high  school : 

(a)  An  expected  decrease  in  numbers  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of 
school  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

(6)  More  suitable  training  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

{c^  More  adaptation  to  individual  needs. 

{d)  More  adequate  provision  for  vocational  guidance. 

(c)  Better  plan  of  promotions. 

(/)  Better  adjustment  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

(^)  Fewer  failures  and  repeaters. 

(h)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

(i)  Economy  of  pupils'  time. 

(;)  Better  adjustment  between  school  activities  and  life  activities.. 

(k)  Conditions  more  favorable  for  study. 

(Z)  Better  supervision  of  social  and  recreational  activities. 

5.  The  high-school  course  should  definitely  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  young  people  are  about  to  enter  agriculture,  business,  trades,, 
home  making,  and  other  occupations. 

6.  A  printed  circular  should  be  provided  for  the  guidance  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  with  fftU  description  of  the  work  of  each 
course. 
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7.  A  limited  number  of  curriculums  should  be  offered,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  electives,  based  on  the  experience  of  successful  junior-senior 
bigh  schools. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  cooperative  part-time  classes, 
•evening  classes,  and  vacation  classes. 

9.  TThe  quality  of  the  instruction  averages  up  well  with  that  ob- 
served in  other  high  schools. 

10.  There  should  be  a  definite  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  with  a 
plan  of  promotions  based  on  merit. 

11.  Tlie  present  high-school  building  falls  very  far  short  of  ac- 
•cepted  standards  for  a  modem  high-school  building,  being  especially 
defective  in  regard  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  fire  protection, 
general  equipment,  and  provision  for  special  classes. 


Vn.  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  instruction  should  include  something  more  than 
just  the  technic  acquired  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  foods  and  the 
making  of  a  few  sewing  models.  It  should  awaken  in  the  child 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  a  real  home. 

The  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  girVs  age,  interests, 
mental  development,  and  the  racial,  religious,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  her  home. 

The  school  must  recognize  that  the  physical  health  and  economic 
stability  of  the  Nation  are  vitally  affected  by  the  wisdom  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  mass  of  women  as  to  the  laws  of  health  and  the  use  of 
material  goods. 

For  white  pupils  two  types  of  course  should  be  provided,  general 
and  intensive.  The  general  course  should  be  required  of  all  girls 
in  grades  5  to  9,  inclusive,  who  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grades. 
The  intensive  courses  should  be  open  to  all  girls  14  years  of  age  or  over. 

Instruction  should  deal  with  problems  related  as  closely  as  possible 
to  home  conditions  and  should  be  correlated  with  other  school 
subjects. 

For  the  present,  emphasis  in  home  economics  should  be  given  to 
work  in  grades  5  to  9;  elective  courses  for  the  higher  grades  may 
be  developed  later. 

For  all  colored  girls,  home  economics  should  occupy  an  important 
place  in  education  from  about  11  years  of  age  until  completion  of 
school;  the  work  should  be  of  the  most  practical  type,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  sanitary  practices,  good  workmanship,  and  hygienic 
personal  habits. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  each  school  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work. 
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There  should  be  four  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  white 
schools  and  three  in  the  colored  schools. 

In  the  white  schools  there  will  be  needed  two  rooms  equipped  for 
food  work,  two  for  clothing  work,  a  small  dining  room,  with  suitable 
storeroom  and  closets. 

In  the  colored  schools  there  should  be  provided  three  rooms  for 
food  and  clothing  work,  and  one  for  meal  service  and  practical  house* 
keeping. 


Vm.  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  well-organized  scheme  of  manual  training  throughout  the  schools, 
white  and  colored,  should  be  developed,  both  for  its  general  educa- 
tional value  and  as  an  essential  foundation  for  subsequent  voca- 
tional work. 

Manual  training  is  here  used  in  the  accepted  sense  of  an  educa- 
tional agency  involving  not  only  a  method  of  instruction  and  a 
content  of  valuable  subject  matter,  but  a  means  also  of  self-directed, 
purposeful  activity. 

The  object  in  view  should  be  to  incorporate  the  best  features 
applicable  to  local  conditions  that  have  been  developed  by  progressive 
communities,  with  lines  of  work  of  such  variety  and  scope  as  may  be 
practicable. 

Handwork  should  be  developed  first  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
throughout  the  elementary  school  should  be  employed  in  its  various 
phases  for  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  three  distinct  educational 
ends:  (1)  To  develop  manipulative  skill  and  the  ability  to  '^do'^ 
things;  (2)  to  impart  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  of  con- 
struction; and  (3)  to  vitalize  the  instruction  in  the  various  subjects 
of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  language,  and  science. 

In  the  earlier  grades  the  best  results  are  secured  when  the  hand- 
work is  taught  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  It  is  much  easier 
for  these  teachers  to  relate  the  work  to  the  other  studies  and  activities 
of  the  children.  With  the  progress  of  the  children  through  the 
grades,  however,  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  complicated 
and  the  tools  and  processes  more  difficult  of  manipulation.  In  time 
the  point  is  reached  beyond  which  it  is  impracticable  to  expect  the 
grade  teacher  to  acquire  the  necessary  technical  skill  and  knowledge 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  addition  to  all  the  other  requirements  of 
her  position. 

From  this  point,  probably  the  fifth  grade,  the  situation  may  be 
met  by  employing  special  teachers  or  by  a  plan  of  departmentalized 
teaching. 
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During  the  earlier  grades  the  handwork  should  be  substantially 
the  same  for  boys  and  girls.  With  the  beginning  of  departmental 
teaching  a  gradual  differentiation  in  the  work  should  be  introduced. 

In  general,  the  interests  of  the  girls  will  tend  in  the  direction  of 
sewing,  cooking,  and  homemaking,  and  the  interests  of  the  boys 
toward  shopwork  and  drafting.  Both  boys  and  girls  will  manifest 
interest  in  commercial  subjects  when  properly  presented. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  teachers  of  drafting  and  shopwork,  ab 
well  as  of  agriculture,  for  boys  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  men. 

In  the  lower  grades  not  less  than  30  to  60  minutes  per  week  should 
be  allowed  for  handwork,  but  a  more  Uberal  time  allowance  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  suitable  equipment  can  be  provided  and  teachers 
are  prepared  to  do  the  work.  Ultimately  from  two  to  three  hours 
per  week  should  be  provided. 

Supplies  of  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  and  variety  to  make 
the  work  profitable  and  educational  should  be  provided  by  the  board. 

In  ike  upper  grades. — Even  more  time  must  be  allowed  f6r  manual 
training  in  the  upper  grades  if  the  expected  results  are  to  be  secured 
and  if  boys  and  girls  who  now  drop  out  of  school  in  such  large  numbers 
are  to  be  retained. 

With  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  properly  qualified  men  teachers, 
and  appropriately  modified  courses  of  study,  from  5  to  7  hours  weekly 
may  be  devoted  to  manual  training  in  grades  above  the  sixth,  and 
in  special  prevocational  classes  at  least  one-half  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  activities  in  shop,  laboratory,  and 
drafting  room. 

With  the  beginning  of  departmental  teaching  the  lines  of  work 
should  include  thin  wood,  bookbinding,  clay,  cement,  and  plaster, 
and  such  other  groups  as  further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  year,  the  boys  should  carry  still  further 
the  problems  in  bookbinding  and  woodwork,  and  to  these  should  be 
added  suitable  work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  con- 
crete, electricity,  mechanical  drawing.  The  woodwork  may  well 
include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry. 

All  the  shopwork  and  drafting  should  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible. 

Practical  work  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  commercial  subjects 
should  be  developed  parallel  with  the  manual  training. 
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The  articles  contained  In  this  bulletin  on  foreign-service  training  were  assem- 
bled nearly  three  years  ago.  They  were  contributed  by  specialists,  and  deal 
with  subjects  which  should  be  included  in  a  fully  developed  major  on  foreign- 
sen'ice  training  for  Government,  business,  social  welfare,  etc.  These  articles 
include,  in  addition  to  brief  bibliographies  of  textboolss  serviceable  for  use  in 
college  and  of  other  books  that  may  be  helpful  to  general  readers,  the  writers' 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  the  limitation  and  manner  and  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  matter,  its  coordination  with  similar  related  subjects 
and  amount  of-  time  that  should  be  given  to  it  in  college  and  the  semester  or 
semesters  with  college  year  when  it  can  be  best  offered.  This  bulletin  is  to  serve 
t*?"©  purposes ;  it  should  assist  colleges  to  plan  an  adequate  course  of  instruction 
on  training  for  foreign  service,  and  should  enable  university  men  now  in  the 
field  of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  (Cf.  Reading  course 
in  foreign  trade,  Reading  course  No.  17,  Home  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, prepared  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett).  Much  is  naturally  left  unsaid  in 
this  bulletin,  but  what  is  said  is  for  the  most  part  brief,  vital,  and  to  the  point. 

Unavoidable  delays  have  prevented  the  earlier  publication  of  this  bulletin. 
The  publication  of  these  articles  now,  however,  is  timely.  The  statistics  re- 
ported to  this  bureau  for  use  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  have  registered  since  1916  a  steady  growth  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  educational  preparation  for  foreign  service,  for  commerce 
in  particular.  In  October,  1921,  the  bureau  reported  courses  of  study  in  prepa- 
ration for  foreign  service  in  70  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  70  higher  In- 
stitutions in  which  this  special  training  was  offered  at  that  time,  the  10  highest 
reported  each  more  than  100  students  taking  foreign  trade,  a  total  enrollment 
for  the  10  institutions  of  2,255  students.  In  Commercial  Education  Circular 
No.  7,  Bureau  of  Education,  is  printed  a  list  of  the  70  institutions  offering 
some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  service. 

The  technique  of  foreign  trade,  skill  in  the  actual  transaction  involved  in 
merchandising,  shipping,  and  financing  should  be  strengthened  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  commerce,  of  transportation,  and  banking;  of 
motives  that  determine  human  conduct  in  social  relationships ;  of  Governmental 
regulations  and  policies.  Courses  on  practical  exporting,  therefore,  should  be 
supplemented  with  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages, 
the  social  and  commercial  sciences,  etc. 

The  variety  and  character  of  instruction  now  being  offered  as  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  in  our  larger  universities  warrant  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
of  this  character.  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  compiler  that  these  articles  will  stimu- 
late still  further  the  marked  educational  response  to  the  demands  of  business 
for  a  trained  and  informed  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  service  of 
Government,  business,  etc.    And  this  variety  and  higher  type  of  instruction 
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for  foreign-service  training  now  offered  in  our  colleges  and  nniverslties  is  noted 
with  increasing  satisfaction  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  In  consideration  of  the  many 
angles  of  approach  to  world  trade,  and  the  high  level  of  intelligence,  of  visioii 
and  character,  of  skill  and  information  essential  to  its  prose<*utiou  by  an  indi- 
vidual corporation  or  nation. 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 

Preparation  for  Foreign  Service, 
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PART  I.  ECONOMICS- 


COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  FOREIGN   TRADE. 

By  C.  S.  DtJNCAN, 

Asaistant    ProfeMor    of    Commerdai    Organization    in    the    School    of    Commerce    and 

Adfftini9irati9n,  Uniter»ity  of  Chicago. 

Introductory. — Foreign  trade  is  domestic  trade  carried  bej'ond  the  national 
boundaries.  In  all  fundamental  respects  the  principles  are  the  same  for  both ; 
in  many  incidental  features  they  differ  materially.  In  foreign  trade  as  in 
domestic  trade  tkere  are  goods  on  their  way  to  market ;  in  both  instances  trade 
is  carried  on  for  profit,  business  is  on  a  pecuniary  basis;  in  both  there  are 
producers,  consumers,  and  middlemen;  in  both^  there  are  marlcets  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  marlcet  prices,  trade  news,-  advertising,  exchanges,  transportation^ 
wiyrehouses,  financial  organization,  and  all  ether  business  paraphernalia^  These 
tilings  may  sometimes  appear  in  foreign  trade  disguised  by  different  names, 
but  in  all  essential  respects  they  are  the  same. 

The  differences,  however,  are  important  Many  businesses  have  made  the 
mistake  ot  tr^^atlng  the  foreign  market  as  they  treat  the  home  market.  In 
doing  so  they  have  overlooked  the  differences  that  often  count  for  so  much  in 
trade.  One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  lies  in.  the  language  used;  any 
extensive  foreign  trade  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  While 
business  between  countries  runs  on  a  monetary  standard,  the  units  differ  in 
name  and  value.  There  is  the  question  of  tariff;  of  a  foreign  Jurisdiction. 
There  is  tlie  matter  of  business  habits  and  customs,  of  illiteracy,  of  purchasing 
power;  there  are  new  and  important  factors  in  the  trade  organization,  such 
as  the  conmiission  house,  the  forwarding  agent,  or  the  comprador  of  China. 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  demestie  and  foreign  trade  should  be  closely 
related  in  every  curriculum.  And  since  the  two  subjects  go  hand  in  hand  so 
great  a  part  of  the  way,  the  latter  might  well  foUew  the  former,  as  rounding 
ottt  the  tirade  analysis.  The  student  will  grasp  far  more  readily  the  principles 
of  foreign  trade  if  he  understands  thoroughly  the  principles  of  domestic  trade. 
The  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  will  not  seem  so  strange  after  the  mecha- 
nism for  domestic  financing  is  mastered.  There  is,  neverthelesSr  enough  mate- 
rial tliat  is  distinct  in  the  organisation  for  transacting  foreign  business  to 
constitute  a  special  study. 

Content  of  courses  in  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade, — There  are 
three  parts  to  every  kind  of  trade  analysis:  (1)  A  study  of  th»  commodity  or 
commodities ;  (2)  a  study  of  the  market;  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  the  goods  to  market. 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  trade 
organization  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  the  market.  Commercial 
organization,  after  aU,  is  not  a  fixed,  unchangeable  thing;  it  is  a  way  of  doing 
things  by  men  who  desire  to  attain  a  result  most  expeditiously  and  economically 
for  themselves.  However  bound  by  tradition  and  eustom,  this  economic  mecha- 
nism is  affected  constantly  by  the  thinking:  and  tlie  strategy  of  countless  alert 
and  eager  minds  that  are  seeking  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
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1.  Surplus  for  export, — The  first  problem  that  presents  Itself,  then,  is  tlie 
kind  of  commodities  that  are  available  for  export.  The  character  and  quantity 
of  these  goods  will  depend  upon  natuml  resources  and  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country  and  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country  as  to  whether  it  is 
willing  to  send  out  raw  materials  or  is  engaged  in  developing  its  fabricating 
facilities.  An  understanding  of  this  subject  demands  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
geogi'aphy  first  of  all.  If  such  knowledge  can  be  presumed,  then  the  ground- 
work is  already  laid  for  the  course.  It  will  be  wise,  in  any  case,  to  take  up 
this  subject  even  if  only  in  review. 

2.  Markets. — If  there  are  goods  available  for  export,  the  problem  immediately 
arises  of  finding  a  market  for  them.  This  is  the  next  subject  for  study  in  a 
course  on  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade.  An  analysis  of  foreign 
markets  will  involve  an  examination  of  character  of  the  people,  their  standards 
of  living,  their  trade  habits  and  customs,  their-  purchasing  power,  what  they 
produce  for  their  own  consumption,  what  they  need  from  abroad.  All  sources 
of  information  on  these  subjects  should  be  canvassed.  The  needs  of  these 
peoples  for  our  surplus  goods,  both  existing  and  prospective,  will  be  surveyed. 
There  will  be  the  question,  also,  of  competing  and  supplementary  goods.  There 
is  the  difficult  matter  of  adapting  our  goods  and  our  productive  capacity  to 
foreign  demands.  A  market  is  after  all  only  a  chance  to  sell,  if  possible  at  a 
profit ;  It  is  a  demand  for  goods  backed  up  by  purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  effective 
demand.  This  is  what  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  seeking. 

3.  Trade  oroanization. — What  kind  of  organization  has  arisen  to  carry  these 
available  goods  to  the  foreign  market?  The  analysis  of  this  organization  should 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  course.  For  convenience  of  discussion  this 
study  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts :  One  of  these  will  be  the  organization 
within  the  United  States  and  on  the  sea  for  handling  goods  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  the  other  will  be  the  organization  in  the  foreign  country  for 
receiving  and  distributing  these  goods. 

(a)  Methods  of  contact:  An  early  step  for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
In  marketing  is  the  getting  into  contact  with  the  prospective  buyer.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  foreign  trade  as  of  domestic  trade.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  some  far  more  effective  than  others.  One  may  try  to  make  contact 
with  his  market  through  the  mail,  either  by  catalogue,  by  advertisements,  or 
by  sales  letters,  etc.  If  the  business  justifies  the  expense,  either  singly  or 
through  a  combined  sales  organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb  bill, 
a  salesman  may  be  sent.  Contact  may  be  had  through  exhibitions  or  other 
means  of  showing  samples.  A  descriptive  anal^'sis  should  be  made  of  all 
methods  of  contact. 

(6)  The  commission  house:  The  foremost  figure  in  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion for  foreign  trade  In  the  past  has  b^n  the  commission  house.  What 
economic  senices  this  middleman  performs,  whether  his  power  increases  or 
diminishes,  what  his  elements  of  strength  and  what  his  weakness,  are  neces- 
sary subjects  of  study. 

(c)  The  forwarding  agent:  There  is,  too,  the  work  of  the  forwarding  agent. 
He  may  be  merely  a  collector  of  goods  from  many  small  sources  into  carload 
lots  in  order  to  obtain  lower  rates.  These  goods  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
commission  house  at  the  port.  Or  the  forwarding  agent  may  do  more  than 
take  from  the  manufacturer  the  worry  and  bother  of  making  out  documents, 
securing  shipping  space,  and  collecting  against  documents.  He  may  become 
the  foreign  department  of  the  exporter,  acting  in  his  name  and  identifying 
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himself  in  all  respects  with  the  interest  of  his  principaL     This  specialized 
middleman  should  be  studied  in  all  the  different  attitudes  that  he  assumes. 

id)  The  export  department:  As  foreign  business  increases  in  volume,  it  may 
become  advisable  to  organize  a  special  foreign  department  in  the  business. 
Methods  of  organization,  training,  and  equipment  for  the  management  of  a 
foreign  department  are  subjects  for  investigation.  Many  large  businesses  in 
the  United  States  have  aggressive  and  effective  foreign  trade  departments  that 
have  been  able  to  meet  successfully  their  most  powerful,  adroit,  and  skilled 
competitors. 

(e)  Foreign  sales  organization:  Under  the  Webb  Act  that  became  a  law  in 
April,  191S,  it  is  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  combine  in  organizing 
a  sales  department  to  handle  their  export  business.  The  new  development  in 
foreign  policy  In  the  United  States  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  de- 
serves careful  examination. 

(/)  Transportation :  There  is  also  the  subject  of  transportation  to  be  taken 
up.  A  course  in  foreign  trade  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  shipping  docu- 
ments. The  ocean  bill  of  lading,  the  insurance  certificate,  the  consular  invoice, 
and  any  other  special  papers  that  shippers  are  required  to  make  out  should 
be  actually  handled  by  the  students  until  they  are  familiar  with  them.  The 
measurement  of  shipping  space  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  space  are  also 
pertinent  subjects. 

(g)  Foreign  distributing  organization:  The  student  should  be  taught  some-* 
thing  of  the  commercial  organization  in  the  foreign  country.     The  indent  mer- 
chant, the  comprador,  the  foreign  Jobber,  the  foreign  retail  merchant,  whoever 
is  iniluentinl  in  guiding  the  course  of  commodities  into  and  out  of  foreign  lands, 
is  a  character  in  the  story  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Foreign  exchange. — ^The  best  place  to  take  up  the  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
change Is  in  connection  with  a  study  of  foreign  trade  organization.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  show  the  service  performed  by  the  bills  of  exchange.  These 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  documents  attached  until  they  are  no  longer  a 
mystery.    Then  the  question  of  exchange  rates  may  be  taken  up. 

5.  Merchant  marine. — It  is  unavoidable  to  meet  with  the  problem  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  making  a  survey  of  foreign  trade.  In  these  latter  days  this 
is  so  interesting  a  subject  that  there  is  no  difflculty  in  giving  it  a  iflace  In  the 
course. 

6.  Tariff' — ^The  foreign  trade  policy  is  inevitably  affected  by  the  tariff  policyf 
This  question  arises  in  the  foreign  trade  course,  not  as  a  political  problem,  but 
as  a  commercial  problem,  and  should  be  discussed  from  that  angle.  A  new 
point  of  view  may  be  had  by  looking  at  tariff  walls  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  observing  how  the  flow  of  trade  is  st opined  or  diverted  by  this  means. 

7.  Marine  insurance. — Some  place  should  be  given  in  the  course  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  subject  of  marine  insurance.  This  survey  ought  to  cover  both 
the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  war-risk  insurance.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  Government's  share  in  the  risk  as  compared  with  that  of  private  com- 
panies. The  crj'ptic  technical  terms,  such  as  "general  average,"  "free  from 
particular  average,"  etc.,  should  be  explained. 

8.  The  future  of  foreign  trade  for  United  States. — The  study  of  foreign 
trade  problems  ought  to  lead  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  future  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well  to  include  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
possible  markets.  This  line  of  investigation  may  be  followed  as  far  as  it  seems 
practicable.  In  any  case,  the  study  will  enable  one  to  view  more  intelligently 
the  proper  development  of  foreign  trade,  the  best  markets  to  approach,  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  reaching  a  market,  the  best  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand.    One  will  also  inevitably  learn  how  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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The  next  best  thing  to  knowing  facts  la  to  know  where  to  ftncl  them.  Some 
8B€h  coarse  as  has  been  indicated  here  will  enable  the  investigator  to  work 
Hiore  intelligently  on  his  foreign  trade  problem. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  .1.  RrssELF.  Smtth, 
Profensw  of  Economic  Geoffraphy,  Columhia  Universifif. 

The  place  of  geography  in  higher  education  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
human  mind.  Our  higher  education  is  neai'ly  always  planned  'without  any 
provision  for  knowletlge  of  the  oarth  in  which  we  are  to  pass  our  mortal  days. 

Land  is  land,  water  is  water,  and  with  tliose  two  sweeping  facts  as  the 
approximate  total  of  world  information,  men  have  for  centuries  thrown  them- 
selves away  for  the  want  of  a  little  geographic  knowledge.  Colonists,  traders, 
missionaries,  guided  by  ignorant  faith,  have  planted  themselves  on  inhospitable 
shores,  where  the  colonies  have  shriveled,  the  traders  have  failed,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries have  died' — all  for  the  want  of  the  simple  knowledge  that  should  now 
be  given  in  any  high  school  or  college  course  in  geography. 

Geography  as  a  part  of  education  has  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  fact 
ttiat  it  led  to  no  definite  career.  The  chemist  can  get  a  job  as  a  chemist,  so 
chemistry  gets  quickly  into  our  curriculum.  The  geographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  rarely  get  a  position  as  a  geographer,,  despite  the  vital  importance  of  this 
science  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  business,  finance  in  the  broader  sense, 
citizenshin^  and  foreign  trade. 

The  business  man,   the  financier,  the  trader,  and  the  citizen  need  to  be 
^acquainted  with  the  homeland  and  other  lands  as  places  in  which  man  may 
live  and  make  a  living.    This  is  a  personally  utilitarian  value. 

Geograpliy  has  unappreciated  cultural  and  social  value  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  study  rivals  geography  in  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  so  many  other  studies.  History  used  to  be  the  recorded 
antics  of  a  few  men.  Now  it  is  being  interpreted  more  and  more  as  movements, 
which  are  often  little  more  than  the  attempts  of  men  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  factors  of  their  geographic  environment.  Political  economy  and  finance 
deal  largely  with  industries  and  their  ilevelopments,  which  in  turn  depend 
upon  the  resources  and  geographic  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  high  time  we  reached  the  end  of  the  epoch  when  men  will  hare 
to-  find  out  all  these  things  for  themselves,  although  carefully  taught  about  the 
campaigns  of  Caesar,  the  development  of  medieval  cities,  the  details  of  military 
history,  or  the  platforms  of  parties  as  they  tried  to  master  some  economic 
problem  that  had  a  geographic  origin  not  mentioned  in  the  chronicle. 

We  have  now  entered  the  era  of  world  trade,  and  therefore  necessarily  of 
world  thinking.  It  is  difficult  to  think  about  things  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  something  about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
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as  a  place  In-wMch  te  make  a  living.  Why  Is  one  place  good  and  anoClier  place 
Rad?  W'ftere  are  the  good  places  and  where  are  the  bad  jylaces?  What  are  our 
geliitiong  to  these  different  parts  of  the  eiotil? 

It  is  (Sfflcnlt  to  think  of  a  kind  of  educated  man  who  does  not  need  l^rge 
blocks  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  Certainly  the  lawyer,  the  flnancJer,  the 
factory  manager,  the  Importer,  the  exporter,  the  legislator,  the  farmer  needs  it. 
Bven  the  divinity  student  needs  it,  if  the  mlsstonaries  of  the  church  hope  to 
make  themselves  effective  in  foreign  lands^  or  even  In  other  parts  of  their 
own  country.  • 

Good  courses  in  economic  geography  should,  from  this  time  forward,  become 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  man  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  of  special 
training.  They  should  be  alongside  of  history,  literature,  and  foreign  language, 
as  well  as  aeeountlng;  tran^tortation,  business  law,  and  the  older  sciences. 

ArranffemetU  of  geography  courses  in  a  college  curriculum. — ^A  student  needs 
two  kfaids  of  geography— flrst,  general  geography,  and  second,  regional  geog- 
nEpny. 

1.  Ocnerai  geogrttphp, — ^Here  he  gets  the  tools  of  geographic  understanding, 
jufst  as  the  student  of  mathematics  gets  the  tools  of  mathematical  understand- 
lag,  namely  the  power  to  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  dirfde.  The  man  to 
whom  the  world  shall  be  anything  but  a  niysterious  exterior,  needs  to  know 
many  things  about  climate,  soil,  land  surface,  thirt  are  applicable  wherever  these 
things  ai^ear.  This  Is  sometimes  called  systematic  geography.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  taught.  One,  the  simpler  and  the  drier,  is  to  give 
the«e  tools  of  geography  in  an  introductory  course  dealing  with  heat  and  cold, 
wind  and  rain,  hill  and  plain,  mountain,  forest,  soil,  desert,  swamp,  etc. 

2.  Rsffi&ma  ge^tprapHp. — Courses  dealing  with  particular  parts  of  the  world 
natarally  follow  thte  introductlt)n.  They  may  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows : 
ITnlted  9tstte8  ssd  Canada,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
Austlsuft. 

Any  two  of  the  test  four  may  easily  be  taken  simultaneously,  thus  snugly 
fitting  into  a  four-year  course. 

Another  way,  possibly  more  interesting,  probably  more  difficult,  of  teaching 
the  some  materlaf,  is  to  Ihtersperse  the  general  geography  with  a  regional  F^udy, 
as  Ibr  example,  the  course  on  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  may  be  made 
iitrodoctofy  by  Including  nearly  ail  of  the  dimatic  and  general  geographic 
iaewledge  BecesKary  fer  the  understanding  of  this  region  and  other  regions. 

BibUogmphif,  general. — ^After  a  student  has  had  one  or  more  courses  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  geography,  he  will  receive  great  benefit  and  showers  of 
ttaCerlal  if  he  will  clip  the  commerce  reports,  from  the  Department  of 
Cwnmegee,  Wa^Ington,  and  three  or  four  such  magazines  as  the  Review  of 
Re?fewB^  WorWer  Wortr,  and  Ooontry  Gentleman.  If  he  develops  specialties, 
Iftey  can  be  fallowed  in  Poole's  Index  to  Periodic  Literature,  which  covers  the 
gtMUial  field,  and  te  the  magazine,  Industrial  Management,  which  covers  the 
more  teehnfea!  fieids^  but  fat»  a  lai^e  amount  of  material  of  value  to  any  student 
€tf  gieograpby. 

The  whole  field  of  geographic  literature  is  ably  covered  in  the  Geographic 
Kevfew,  puMlrted"  monthly  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 
Mo  person  really  interested  in  the  subject  should  miss  this  Journal. 

REFERBNCBS; 

€hUih9fm,  fk  d.  Handhook  of  cotiimorclHl  g^oj^raphy.  Nc\^  Tortt,  Lonprmans,  Oreen  St  Co.* 
lOU-  66^  p.  Tlito  autkorltiettiTe  £ii«tMi  book  \m  a  mine  of  accurate  informatSon, 
with  special  reference  to  thp  Old  World, 
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Robinson,  E.  V.     Commercial  eeoirraphy.     Chicago,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  1%10.     455.  48  p. 
Smith,  J.  R.    Commerce  and  industry.     New  York,  Holt  ft  Co.,  1916.     596  p.    These  two 

commercial   geographies   are   of   high-school   grade,   although   occasionally   used    in 

college. 
Industrial  and   commercial  geography.     New   York.   Henry   Holt  &  Co..    1913. 

014  p.     This  book  Is  perhaps  more  philosophic  than  Chisholm,  but  contains  fewer 

facts.     It  has  chapters  covering  the  leading  industries,  foreign  trade,  its  routes  and 

organization.    These  books  are  of  college  and  university  grade. 
Newspaper  almanacs,  such  as  World  Almanac,  contain  good  collections  of  statistics   at 

much  less  cost  than  the  above 
Statesman's  Year  Book.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.     For  ready  reference;  for  knowledge 

of  population,  area,  trade  statistics,  and  governments  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  thui 

book  has  few  rivals  for  convenience. 
Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Free  through  your  Member  of 

Congress.     Valuable  collection  of  statistics  of  agricultural  production  In  all  countries. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

By  G.  H.  Van  Tuyl, 
Instructor  in  Buaincsa  Mathematics,  Extension  Teaching,  Columbia  Univergity. 

Probably  not  less  thao  95  per  cent  of  all  mathematical  operations,  either  in 
domestic  or  foreign  trade,  come  under  the  general  head  of  arithmetic  ratlier 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  mathematics.  Accuracy  and  facility  of 
arithmetical  computation  are,  therefore,  of  prime  Importance  to  one  engaged 
in  any  commercial  enterprise.  Nol;  only  should  one  be  accurate  and  facile  in 
handling  arithmetical  operations  but  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  so  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  problems,  he 
may  not  only  Interpret  correctly  but  he  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  misapply 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  solution  in  hand. 

Emphasis  should,  therefore,  be  first  placed  upon  accuracy  of  calculation,  and, 
second,  upon  facility  of  calculation. 

These  two  topics  may  be  considered  together  because  each  reacts  upon  the 
other,  and  increase  in  skill  in  either  adds  ability  in  the  other. 

How  shall  one  become  accurate  and  facile  in  making  computations?  There 
are  one  subjective  and  two  objective  phases  in  the  process.  The  subjective 
phase  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  concentration.  No  one  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  work  of  this  kind  who  can  not  bring  his  complete  and  full  attention  to  bear 
upon  the  work. 

The  objective  phases  have  to  do  with  repetition,  or  drill,  and  the  application 
of  simple,  practical  short  methods  of  calculation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  fewer  figures  one  is  required  to  make  in  a  given  calculation,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  errors,  and  consequently  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  detection 
and  elimination  of  errors  frequently  take  more  time  than  was  required  for  the 
original  calculation. 

Accuracy  and  facility  of  calculation  are  of  little  value  in  and  of  themselves 
if  their  possessor  has  not  also  the  ability  to  interpret  problems  as  they  arise 
and  apply  thereto  correct  arithmetical  principles.  Hence  one  should  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  interpretation  of  problems.  Ck)rrect  interpretation  depends 
upon  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  business  customs,  together  vTith  an  exact 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  mathematics.  A 
general  knowledge  of  commercial  law,  accounting,  and  economics  is  most  im- 
portant.   A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  is  valuable. 

A  course  of  study  should  Include  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions Involving  integers  and  common  and  decimal  fractions^  The  efliciency  of 
the  calculator  may  be  greatly  increased  \}}[  the  application  of  the  many  short 
methods  of  handling  these  operations. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  numbers,  or,  as  it  Is  frequently  expressed,  of 
aliquot  parts,  should  be  made.  The  study  of  aliquot  parts  should  in  no  wise 
be  limited  to  those  parts  whose  base  is  100  (that  is,  100  cents  to  the  dollar, 
or  to  100  per  cent).    The  study  should  include  allquots  of  many  numbers.    The 
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principle  of  aliqnots  may  be  advantn^eously  applied  to  many  numbers,  and  to 
many  operations  in  multiplication  and  division.     Simple  interest  calculations 
are  best  made  by  use  of  this  principle. 
Percentage  must  be  mastered. 

From  percentage  on  through  Its  applications  the  course  should  include  those 
topics  having  to  do  directly  with  foreign  commercial  enterprise.     Among  the 
most  Important  are  the  following: 
Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  English  equivalents. 
Foreign  exchange,  covering  a  knowledge  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  countries 
one  deals  with.    Rates  of  exchange  and  method  of  handling  same.     Gold 
imports  and  exports.    Effect  of  time  on  rates  of  exchange.    Use  of  con- 
version, and  interest  and  bill  stamp  tables. 
Customs  regulations  of  the  United   States   and   of  countries  dealt   with. 

Methods  of  reckoning  duties. 
Equation  of  accounts. 

Gash  balance,  by  the  United  States,  English,  and  French  methods. 
Compound  interest,  and  applications  to  investments,  present  values,  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  etc. 

BEFBRBNCES. 

There  are  comparatively  few  books  on  the  market  that  are  worthy  of  serious 
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Edgerton.  Edward  I.    Business  mathematics.    New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1921.     305  p. 
Finney,  H.  A.,  and  Brown,  J.  C     Modern  business  arithmetic.     New  York,  Honry  Holt 

ft  Co.,  1016.     488  p. 
Aioore,  John  Henry.     New  commercial  arithmetic.     New  York,  Amerlc^an  Book  Co.,  1904. 

and  Miner,  George  W.     Practical  business  arithmetic.     Boston,  Qinn  ft  Co.,  1906 

Packard,  S.  S.     New  commercial  arithmetic.     New  York,  8.  S.  Packard. 

Smith.  .     Arithmetic  of  business.     New  York,  Lyons  &  CarnahaL. 

Van  Tuyl,  George  Henry.    Complete  business  arithmetic.     New  York,  American  Book  Co.. 

1911.     415  p. 
Walton,   Seymour,  and  Finney,   H.  A.     Mathematics  of  accounting  and  finance.     New 

York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1922.    274  p. 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.  W.  Wassam, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa, 

A  course  which  has  receive<l  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country,  but  one  which  should  certainly  now  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  our  teaching  of  foreign  trade  is  commercial  products. 
Practically  all  of  the  textbooks  upon  the  subject  of  commercial  geography 
give  some  place  to  a  special  study  of  the  product,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants. 

There  are  several  very  definite  advantages  in  making  the  product  the  basis 
of  your  study,  instead  of  the  country  or  the  region.  In  the  first  place,  you 
get  a  world  view  of  the  subject,  and  It  is  much  easier  to  secure  a  proper  con- 
cept of  the  product  when  you  are  thinking  of  it  in  every  country  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth  or  manufacture,  instead  of  making  the 
country  or  the  State,  or  the  region,  the  basis,  and  thinking  only  of  the  product 
as  secondary. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  remember  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  study  of  a 
certain  country  there  was  something  important  stated  about  a  certain  product, 
but  if  you  make  the  product  the  basis  of  your  study  then  all  places  having 
similar  conditions  will  be  able  to  produce  the  same  things^ 

Another  very  Important  reason  for  making  the  product  the  basis  of  the 
study  is  that,  with  increased  commerce  of  the  future  and  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  trade  barriers,  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  country  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  giv^i  product  should  produce  that  thing.    It 
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]«  no  longer  an  important  qiiesticm  that  tiie  United  States  produces  wheat,  bnt 
wtBt  is  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  world's  produettoB  of  wiieat 
and  in  Just  what  way  can  our  production  be  changed  to  fit  into  the  commepoe 
of  the  world. 

The  study  of  forestry  In  the  United  States  has  become  important  in  recent 
j^ars,  and  the  cotmerration  of  oar  forest  supply  is  extremely  necessary ;  init  a 
more  important  question  for  the  student  of  oommerce  is  to  bave  a  world  visioa 
of  forestry,  and  to  know  what  Canada,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  either  eoantrips 
ciHild  do  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  we  may  have  In  oar  oountn'  in  the  future. 

There  is  also  a  pedagogical  reason  for  a  course  in  commerctai  iMnoducts.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  tbe  attention  of  the  student  centered  upon  setae  con- 
crete product  and  from  this  brluji;  in  other  impsrtaot  factors  than  it  is  to  have 
a  country  or  a  region  for  yonr  basis  of  study.  In  the  country  or  region  your 
concept  is  so  large  and  so  coniplicar»^d  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
student  to  grasp  it  and  to  understand  all  the  important  relatioas.  Take  the 
question  of  dimate  as  an  ilinstration.  If  you  simply  teach  clinuite  as  a  part 
of  the  geneorai  knowiedi^e  that  one  etonld  haTe  of  a  eonntry,  as  is  often  d(»e, 
tbe  student  does  not  beconio  very  much  interested,  but  if  you  are  studying  the 
question  of  sugar  and  the  student  is*  looking  for  a  suitable  climate  for  the 
production  of  sugar  caoe,  you  immediately  have  a  concrete  motive  for  knowing 
about  the  climate  of  that  certain  country.  An  excellent  method  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  climate  and  the  product  is  to  have  the  student  take  an 
outline  map  of  the  world  and  shmle  all  the  coimtries  that  liav«  a  similar 
climate,  then  with  anotlier  map  shade  the  countries  tiiat  produce  a  certain 
product  and  the  fiAmilarity  wlli  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  writer  has  ftiund  the  ccnmnercial  museum  a 
great  help  in  teaching  commercial  products.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  in  the  nius<"nm  samples  of  the  different  products  in  all  the  different 
stages  of  their  manufacture  or  growth.  By  this  concrete  method  of  instruction 
the  students  get  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  particular  product  which  is  being 
studied.  With  this  definite  idea  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  the  study 
many  other  important  facts,  such  as  transportation,  marketing,  conditions 
necessary  for  growth  or  manufacture,  and  other  similar  facts. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points  which  should  be  considered  in  the  study 
of  an  articles  of  commerce  are :  History  of  the  product ;  conditions  necessary 
for  growth  or  manufacture,  like  climate,  soil,  raw  materials,  labor  snpply> 
capital,  etc.;  total  world's  production,  and  production  by  separate  states  or 
countries;  importance  in  compnriwin  with  similar  articles:  intemntlonal  trade; 
methods  used  in  marketing;  by-products;  and  future  of  the  industry. 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

By  GioftGR  "BiTsmm  Hotcrxiss. 
Pirvftnor  sf  Bvafns^^  BngifUh  in  2few  York  Vniv^rwHy. 

Only  recently  has  the  subject  of  business  English  begun  to  be  recognized  as 
a  proper  purt  of  school  and  university  training  for  foreign  trade  and  other 
fields  of  business.  It  Is  making  headway  rapidly,  however,  because  the  usual 
coarse  in  English  compositioD  lias  not  paid  much  attention  to  letters,  r^orts, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  messages  commonly  used  in  business.  Some  special 
stndy  of  these  foriu%  with  practice  in  their  use,  is  obviously  desirable  during 
the  period  of  educational  preparation^  and  the  business  man  rightly  expects  it 
of  those  who  enter  nis  employ. 

Although  the  subject  of  business  English  is  too  new  to  be  standardized,  there 
is  at  least  an  agreement  that  its  requirements  differ  from  those  of  literary 
English  composition  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  separate  place  in  the  eurrlcolum. 
There  Is  al^o  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  differences  and  the 
method  of  treatment  needed. 

Business  English  is  distinctly  a  utilitarian  art,  practiced  for  profit.  Its 
(deals  are  the  strictly  business  ideals  of  eflidency — maximum  results  at  mini- 
mum expenditure.  Unfortunately,  this  has  too  often  meant  simply  an  attempt 
to  reduce  production  costs.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now  to  consider  the 
letter  as  a  producer  rather  than  a  product,  and  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
task  of  increasing  its  resultfulness.  Resultfulness,  too,  is  being  regarded  not 
merely  as  direct  response,  but  the  more  indefinite  but  invaluable  good  wiU 
of  the  reader.  Business  English  is  more  than  businesslike  English;  it  is 
boshiess-building  English. 

On  this  simple  conception,  simpler  perhaps  in  theory  than  in  practice,  tlie 
whole  structure  of  business  English  is  built.  The  study  itself  properly  includes 
three  main  divisions — principles,  technique,  and  methods. 

The  first  and  most  essential  principle  is  that  business  English  is  less  a  matter 
of  good  expression  than  of  good  impression;  hence  should  be  written  from  the 
reader's  viewpoint.  Economy  of  his  time  and  energy  is  necessary.  This  in- 
volves proper  adaptation  of  the  substance  and  style  of  the  message  to  the 
reader's  viewpoint,  character,  and  mood.  This  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
peculiar  to  business  English,  but  in  business  English  the  requirement  is  more 
Important  and  more  apparent  than  elsewhere.  It  assumes  special  importance 
In  correspondence  with  foreign  firms,  whose  ideas  and  ideals  sometimes  differ 
ftidlcally  from  those  of  American  business  men. 

The  second  main  division — technique — includes  a  careful  examination  of  all 
Btructural  details,  including  paragraphs^  sentences,  and  words.  These  are 
matters  requiring  constant  revision,  even  with  those  whose  early  training  has 
been  thorough.  They  should  be  studied  as  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as 
niles  to  be  followed.  Business  English  has  also  certain  differences  in  require- 
ments, notably  In  such  matters  as  length  of  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  in 
vocabulary. 
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In  the  third  division — methods — ^the  student  really  enters  the  study  of  business 
transactions.  Business  Ehiglish  is  literally  one-half  business.  There  is  nothing 
more  fruitless  than  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Training  in  business 
English,  therefore,  must  give  some  understanding  of  the  ordinary  business 
situations  that  require  letters,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  suitable  method  of 
procedure.  Right  substance  is  in  business  English  a  preliminary  to  good  style. 
It  has  been  found  in  teaching  the  subject  that  if  the  student  secures  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  and  has  the  right  viewpoint  toward  his  reader,  development  of  good 
style  comes  naturally  and  easily. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  is  absolutely  essential  in  a  business  English 
course.  Such  practice  should  be  in  the  form  of  solving  business  problems  rather 
than  merely  writing  letters.  The  problem  states  a  typical  situation  which  must 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  wia  the  favorable  response  of  the  reader  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  or  restore  his  good  wilL  There  is  some  advantage 
in  requiring  that  a  part  of  this  practice  work  be  done  in  the  classroom  within 
a  limited  time.  In  actual  business,  writing  must  often  be  done  under  pressure, 
and  it  has  proved  helpful  to  apply  that  pressure  during  the  period  of  training. 

The  degree  of  success  in  training  students  in  business  English  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  kind  of  criticism  given  by  the  instructor.  This  should  not  ovei^ 
emphasize  details  of  form  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  vital  considerations  of 
substance,  attitude,  and  tone.  Wherever  possible,  criticism  should  be  construc- 
tive and  accompanied  by  specific  examples  that  show  the  student  how  a  much 
better  impression  could  have  been  secured  by  different  handling.  The  oral 
practice  of  dictating  letters  aloud  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  confidence  It 
gives,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  develop  speaking  ability. 

There  are  certain  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  business  English.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  instructors  at  the  present  time  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  academically  trained.  Their  traditions  have  usually  not  been  the 
traditions  of  the  business  man,  either  In  aims  and  methods,  or  in  standards. 
Before  they  can  teach  effectively,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  discover  how  busi- 
ness men  actually  use  English.  Nor  can  they  rest  content  with  that.  The 
average  business  letter  Is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  efficient,  and  the  teadier 
can  not  safely  take  at  random  letters  even  from  good  business  houses  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  ideals  to  be  sought.  He  must  analyze,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare letters,  and  also  get  figures  about  results.  In  point  of  fact,  business  men 
themselves  have  been  eagerly  searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
letters  and  those  of  tlieir  employees.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  studying 
business  English  through  the  use  of  textbooks  and  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

At  the  present,  time  the  list  of  textbooks  available  in  the  field  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  written  primarily  for  high  school  rather 
than  university  and  college  purposes.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  higher  schools,  and  the  list  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  extended. 

Another  handicap  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  students  an 
adequate  body  of  specimens  of  good  letters  and  reports.  Specimen  books  of 
exposition,  narration,  and  the  like  are  of  well-recognized  value  in  the  teaching 
of  college  composition.  Specimen  books  in  business  English  will  no  doubt  make 
their  appearance  in  the  near  future  and  prove  of  equal  assistance. 

Following  is  a  bibliography  of  the  books  and  other  material  in  the  field  which 
are  available  at  the  present  time: 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

Outline  of  Practice  Work  in  Technique  of  Business  Courses  at  Columbia 

University. 

By  Guy  Richard  Hubbabt, 
Lecturer  on  Advertising,  Columbia  University. 

Courses  In  advertising  and  salesmanship  have  been  established  at  Columbia 
University  for  several  years.  They  are  given  in  the  school  of  business  and  the 
dlTlsion  of  extension  teaching. 

Aim  and  purpose. — From  the  start  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  give  students 
a  firm  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  selling,  and  practice 
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In  the  application  of  principles  to  definite  gales  and  advertising  problems.  A 
secondary  aim  has  been  to  give  students  an  accurate  viewpoint  regarding  the 
use  and  value  of  advertising  and  selling  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  alms  a  method  of  instruction  has  been  developed 
which  takes  into  account  the  special  needs  of  tliree  types  of  students:  Those 
with  no  acquaintance  with  business,  the  purely  academic  student;  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  other  than  the  advertising  or  sales  department  of  a 
business  house;  those  who  are  employed  as  juniors  In  the  advertising  or  sales 
departments. 

Scope  (ind  method, — Instruction  includes  the  study  of  merchandising,  to  give 
the  student  a  definite  understanding  of  goods;  advertising,  to  enable  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  goods  he  has  to  distribute ;  salesmanship,  to  ground  him  in  the 
value  of  selling  principles  and  methods ;  sales  management,  to  give  him  a  flrm 
grasp  of  the  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  forces  of  salesmen.  Instruc- 
tion in  advertising  covers  all  phases  of  national,  trade,  technical,  and  specialty 
advertising;  instruction  in  salesmanship  covers  all  phases  of  retail,  wholesale, 
and  specialty  selling.  A  third  of  the  time  involved  In  instruction  Is  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  sound  theory ;  a  third  Is  devoted  to  the  study  of  principles 
and  their  direct  application  to  si^ecified  problems  in  selling  and  advertising;  a 
third  is  devoted  to  actual  practice,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  an  academic 
environment,  and  to  special  lectures  on  certain  broad  phases  of  business  practice. 

Special  valtie  of  traininff, — Business  men  are  awakening  to  the  pressing  need 
of  better  selling,  more  efficient  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  individual  members 
of  the  sales  force,  because  efficient  selling  means  more  productive  selling  at  the 
same  or  less  cost. 

Increased  efficiency  must  have  its  basis  in  elementary  training  which  embodies 
the  spirit  as  much  as  the  principle  of  modem  business  practice.  It  is  here  that 
academic  training  can  best  benefit  the  future  employer  of  young  women  and 
men,  especially  if  the  instruction  and  training  are  given  by  men  of  broad  prac- 
tical experience  who  are  in  business  and  who  are  not  out  of  touch  with  youth. 

It  costs  the  average  business  house  as  much  to  train  a  man  for  a  position 
requiring  creative  and  constructive  ability  as  the  first  year's  salary  Is  worth; 
and  that  means  preliminary  training,  the  training  requisite  for  holding  a  i)osl- 
tion  merely,  to  say  nothing  of  measuring  up  to  its  requirements. 

University  courses  in  business  really  fit  men  for  the  beginning  of  their  future 
growth  and  usefulness  In  business  activities.  The  training  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  an  equal  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship  minus  the  academic 
training,  except,  of  course,  in  purely  mechanical  pursuits.  The  theory,  once 
held  by  a  certain  type  of  employer,  that  four  years  of  practical  work  is  better 
for  a  salesman  than  an  equal  amount  of  special  training  under  capable  Instruc- 
tors is  frayed  out.  This,  because  practical  training  alone  gives  only  practice, 
while  practice  plus  broadened  outlook  and  accurate  viewpoint,  such  as  only 
specialized  training  gives,  Is  what  makes  the  young  worker  In  business  efficient 
In  the  real  sense. 

This  point  of  view  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground  in  the  instruction 
given  at  Columbia  University  in  the  courses  in  merchandising,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, and  sales  management. 

Textbooks  are  used  sparingly,  but  reference  works  by  the  leading  business 
writers  are  used  to  supplement  lectures  and  practice  work. 

A  national  need. — Educators  would  do  well  to  encourage  the  popular  presenta- 
tion of  accredited  courses  in  business  practice  through  the  pages  of  newspapers, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  courses  in  domestic  science,  physical  culture,  and 
comic  features  are  exploited.  This  would  do  much  to  impress  the  average  busi- 
ness man  with  the  value  of  special  training,  and  it  would  put  before  the  future 
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tpplicant  for  bnsisess  positfoofl  the  need  for  tlK>rongii  training  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  practical  worlr.  T^i  years  ago  sach  a  thing  would  have  be«i  im« 
practicable,  dne  to  the  lacic  of  sound  methods  of  instroction.  To-day  it  is  as 
fessfble  as  it  is  practical,  in  view  of  the  ftiet  that  uniTersities,  colleges,  and  even 
bosfness  institutions  of  a  progressive  type  have  developed  capable  nien  and 
erofved  metliods  of  nnquestioned  merit. 

EGONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  B.  L.  BOGAsr, 
Professor  of  Bconomics,  UMffcrs^  of  Illinois. 

The  subject  "Economic  history  of  the  United  States"  is  prescribed  for  those 
students  who  take  the  course  in  foreign  commerce  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  indicates  in  part  the  importance  which  is  here  attributed  to  this  subject. 
Personally,  I  regard  such  a  subject  as  fundamental  in  preparation  for  general 
business  or  more  specifically  for  foreign  trade  and  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
cninent  The  aeceesary  backgrouiid  of  fact  and  of  historical  development  in 
tbe  gMfwik  of  the  Nation's  industries,  conunerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields 
of  enterprise  are  here  secured.  Especially  valuable  in  such  a  training  is  the 
gataiing  of  pro|»er  sense  of  historical  perspective^  which  enaUee  the  student  to 
diserimiaate  between  events  of  ephemeral  and  those  of  permanent  importance, 
to  place  things  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  discern  the  direc- 
tion of  present-day  movements.  An  analysis  of  trade  conditions  would  gain 
immensely  in  value  if  it  were  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  post; 
indeed,  if  tiie  vrriter  laciced  this  knowlwige  he  might  easily  draw  errom^ous 
inferences  and  make  an  incorrect  analysis.  For  the  American  student  of 
foreign  commerce  not  merely  is  an  aoqiuiintance  with  the  history  of  commerce 
la  the  narrow  sense  desirable,  but  also  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  fisheries,  of  our 
manufactures,  tariff  legislation,  transportation,  and  banking,  and  of  the  organi- 
zation of  capital  and  labor.  The  economic  history  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  march  of  events 
in  comtries,  like  those  in  Sontii  Amerlea,  which  are  now  passing  through 
similar  stages  of  isdustrial  development. 

hi  the  University  of  Illinois  the  course  in  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  is  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  course  on  economic  resources  and  is  followed  in  the  sophomore  year  by  tlie 
usual  course  in  principles  of  economics.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  let  flrst- 
jear  students  take  the  last-named  subject,  hnt  those  who  register  for  the  busi- 
ness or  commercial  curricula  are  eager  to  have  some  economics  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  course  In  economic  history  we  feel  that  they  secure  a  deslr- 
i^e  ONnblnation  of  £act  and  theory,  of  induction  and  deduction.  The  historical 
background  which  they  obtain  is  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  further 
study  of  economic  principles  and  problems.  One  semester  only  is  given  to  this 
course,  but  they  are  subsequently  given  opportunities  to  elect  further  courses 
la  the  eeonomic  history  of  England  and  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  a  more 
advanced  course  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

*  The  manner  of  presentation  is  oral  qulzaes  based  upon  a  textbook  and  a 
book  of  collateral  readings.  Ijcctures  have  been  given  up  in  order  to  permit 
all  the  time  to  be  used  for  class  discussion.  The  course  Is  by  no  means  regarded 
fls  merely  informatlonalr  birt  rattier  as  affording  training  in  accurate  presenta- 
tioR  of  facts,  hi  correct  inductive  reasoning,  and  ta  causal  relationships. 
Written  ez^relses  are  used  In  various  ways.  The  writer  has  even  postetl  a  list 
of  historical  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  our  economic  development  in 
order  to  vivify  the  subject  matter  but  the  reading  of  these  is  entirely  optional. 
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While  the  subject  is  taught  by  members  of  the  d^artment  of  economics  and 
is  treated  as  an  economic  discipline,  every  effort  is  made  to  relate  it  to  the 
other  courses  in  the  curriculum  so  as  to  prevent  duplication,  and  also  to  the  other 
social  sciences,  especially  the  regular  courses  in  American  history.  For  many 
of  the  other  economic  courses  economic  history  is  regarded  as  an  introduction. 
The  historical  framework  is  here  provided  into  which  later  other  courses  may 
be  fitted  which  shall  elaborate  some  special  subject.  The  course  in  economic 
history  seems  the  one  best  adapted  to  serve  as  the  general  introduction  which 
shall  link  together  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration. 
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TRYON,  HOLLA  M.  HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATB8. 
1649-1860:  A  Stady  in  Indastrial  History.  Chicaco,  The  Unirenity  of  Chicago 
Press,  1917.     Pp.  zU.  41t. 

By  the  publication  of  this  volume  Prof.  Tryon  has  filled  a  gap  In  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States  and  especially  in  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures.    The  field  which  he  essays  to  cover  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  the 
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writers  on  manufactures  usually  interpreting  that  word  in  the  popular  rather 
tbanin  the  etymological  meaning.  The  phrase  *'  household  manufactures  "  in  Prof. 
Tryon's  book  is  defined  to  include  only  those  articles  made  in  the  home  or  on 
the  plantation  by  members  of  the  family  or  plantation  from  raw  material  pro- 
dnced  largely  on  the  farm  where  the  manufacturing  was  done.  It  does  not 
include  articles  produced  under  the  handicraft,  shop,  mill,  or  factory  systems, 
each  of  which  marks  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  development  of  manufactures 
In  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  importance  of  thi*  subject  during  the  period  covered  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  following  quotation  does  not  overstate  its  claims  for  con- 
BideratioQ : 

It  Is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  civilization  could  not  have  been 
maintained  in  sections  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  during  the 
colonial  period,  and  on  the  frontier  everywhere  for  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  settlement,  without  the  system  of  household  manu- 
factures. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  winnowing  the  material,  and  of  assembling  and 
interpreting  it,  has  been  well  done  by  the  author.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of 
the  characteristics  of  household  manufactures,  their  place  in  the  domestic 
economy,  and  their  value  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people.  During  the 
colonial  period  they  were  pursued  from  necessity  and  were  local  in  scope. 
After  1765  they  were  definitely  and  purposely  developed  as  a  method  of  resist- 
ance to  England's  colonial  policy.  This  development  continued  throughout  the 
Revolution,  suffered  a  sharp  decline  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  but  was 
revived  again  about  1790,  and  continued  until  our  Industrial  independence  was 
assured  and  the  household  manufactures  were  supplanted  by  the  factory  system. 

The  study  is  a  careful,  able,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  which  supplements 
admirably  the  recent  "History  of  Manufactures,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  The 
further  work  to  be  done  in  this  field  must  now  consist  of  more  intensive  studies 
of  particular  Industries,  of  which  there  exist  already  a  few  excellent  ones,  or 
of  particular  localities  and  periods. 

Valuable  historical  and  statistical  material  can  also  be  found  in  the  Census 
^^rto,  especially  those  for  1860,  1880,  and  1900,  and  In  the  Reports  of  the 
^departments  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor.  The  occasional  reports 
of  various  temporary  commissions  should  also  be  consulted  for  special  data,  as 
those  of  the  Industrial,  Monetary,  Immigration,  Federal  Trade,  and  similar 
commissions. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Obobgi  B.   Roorbach, 
Profe9$or  of  Foreign  Trade,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 

One  of  the  fundamental  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  is  Included  In  economic,  geography.  To  plan  for  the 
development  of  trade  in  any  part  of  the  world  requires  nn  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  people  with  which  trade  Is  to  be  carried  on.  This  study  will 
Include  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  countries  In  respect  to  other  lands 
and  to  trade  routes ;  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  natural  resources  as 
they  determine  or  influence  the  industries,  life,  and  trade  of  the  people;  a 
description  and  explanation  of  the  present  economic  conditions  as  determined 
by  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  peoples;  and  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  possible  future  development  of  the  country  and  its  trade  as  indicated  by 
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aa  esiaminatiofi  of  the  uixlerlyiii^  phjrsical,  racial,  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  present 

At  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Conunercei,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  woric  in  economic  or  connneix^ial  geography  has  been  planned  as 
follows :  During  the  freshman  year,  all  students  are  required  to  t&ke  a  course 
in  *'  Economic  resources."  This  considers  during  the  first  semester  the  funda* 
mental  natural  economic  resources,  their  importance,  uses,  location,  and  tbe 
question  of  their  conservation  as  it  is  related  to  the  industrial  community. 
During  the  second  semester,  type  regions  are  studied  as  eKumples  of  the  way 
the  fundam^ital  physical  factors  of  location,  climate,  surface  features,  and 
resources  affect  the  economic  development  of  different  pnrts  of  the  world. 
Such  widely  divergent  regions  as  England,  Spain,  China,  Columbia,  and  Cali- 
fornia are  studied  in  a  general  way.* 

In  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  may  elect  either  a  three-hour  pt^r  week 
course  in  "Mannfactnrinff  industries  of  the  United  States,"  which  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  United  States  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  or  a  three-hour 
course  on  "Industrial  districts  of  the  United  States,"  which  makes  him  familiar 
with  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country.  During  the  sophomore  year, 
also,  the  student  may  begin  the  actual  detailed  study  of  foreign  countries, 
and  continue  tfiis  study,  if  he  so  desires,  during  the  last  two  years  of  him 
college   course. 

There  ai*e  three  such  courses  offered,  each  requiring  two  hours  per  week  for 
the  entire  yenr.  These  courses  are:  1.  "Tlie  economic  and  political  geography 
of  Europe  and  Africa;"  2.  '*The  economic  and  political  geography  of  Asia  (in- 
cluding Australia)  ;'*  3.  "The  resources  and  industries  of  South  and  Central 
America."  The  general  method  of  presentation  is  the  same  in  all  three,  except 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  politicjil  affairs  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  in 
the  South  American  course.  In  each  case,  the  general  facts  concerning  physical 
features,  climate  and  resources  of  the  respective  continents  are  outlined  in 
relation  to  their  effects  upon  industries,  commerce,  and  peoples.  Then,  ia 
more  detail,  each  of  the  political  divisions  is  studied.  Emphasis  is,  of  course, 
put  upon  present,  and  the  probable  future,  commercial  relations  of  the  countries 
studied  with  tlie  United  States.  The  imparting  of  information  concerning 
foreign  countries  is  not  the  chief  aim,  although  this  is  important.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  the  countr>'  that  the  student  will  have 
an  understanding  knowledge  of  the  land  and  Its  people  in  order  that  he  can 
form  his  own  judgments  concerning  its  economic  and  commercial  poesibfUtles 
and  needs.  Be  his  interests  in  the  country,  commercial,  financial,  industrial 
or  political,  the  student  will  then  at  lexust  have  a  background  that  should 
help  him  in  the  formation  of  sound  decisions  and  the  planning  of  wise  policies 
when  the  occasion  arises. 
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FQRn^N  AND  DOMESTIC  MARKETS  AND  TRADE. 

By  BbWARD  D.  Jonbs, 
Professor   of    Business    Administration^    University    of  Michiffan. 

Out  problem  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  sivii^K  specialized  economics 
courses,  is  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  students.    Our 
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students  are  taking  a  regular  college  course,  and  are  electing  programs  of 
courses  In  economics  as  a  semiprofessional  element  which  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  general  college  course.  Our  work  is  given  in  the 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  not  in  a  separate  school  or 
department  of  commerce  and  business  administration.  This  limits  us  mate- 
rially in  the  development  of  the  technical  aspects  of  subjects  connected  with 
special  occupations.  In  a  course  on  foreign  trade  conducted  last  semester, 
probably  not  one  of  the  55  students  would  ever  have  any  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  foreign  trade.  Our  inland  location,  and  our  non-professional 
character,  indicate  a  different  conception  of  a  course  from  that  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  commercial  school  in  a  seaboard  city. 

Nevertheless,  since  this  course  w^as  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  since  so 
much  has  been  said  in  the  discussions  of  the  national  foreign  trade  conventions 
about  courses  of  study  with  teeth  in  them,  it  was  decided  to  devote  one-half 
of  the  time  to  technical  questions,  and  one-half  to  general  foreign  trade  policies. 

There  were  presented,  therefore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  such  sub- 
jects as  the  present  situation  of  American  manufacturing  industry  with  refer- 
ence to  outlets,  the  probable  advantage  of  American  industry  in  international 
competition,  the  method  of  making  a  systematic  analysis  of  a  foreign  market, 
advertising  in  foreign  trade,  the  training  and  handling  of  foreign  salesmen, 
the  use  and  protection  of  trade-marks,  the  organization  of  a  foreign  sales  de- 
partment, the  arguments  pro  and  contra  with  reference  to  allowing  combi- 
nations in  foreign  trade,  the  technique  of  a  sale  (including  terms,  weights  and 
measures,  moneys,  guarantees,  etc.),  transportation  and  shipping  (including 
a  description  of  all  the  documents  required),  credit  and  finance  (bank  credits, 
book  accounts,  drafts,  etc.).  To  this  was  attached  a  discussion  of  branch  banks 
as  competitive  agencies.  This  section  of  the  subject  was  closed  up  by  study- 
ing the  effect  of  foreign  investments,  the  various  forms  of  Government  aid 
available  to  the  American  exporter,  the  various  types  of  tariff  in  existence, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  network  of  commercial  treaties  in  existence. 
The  functi<ms  performed  by  the  various  classes  of  agencies  were  also  con- 
sidered; such  as  manufacturers'  export  agents,  export  commission  merchants, 
etc.,  available  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer.  All  of  these  matters  were 
handled  very  briefly.  Use  was  made  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Zimmerman's  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping,  supplementing  it  liberally  with  B.  O.  Hough's  Practical  Ex- 
I)orting,  readings  selected  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Exporter's  Ehicyclopedia.  A  few  problems  in  this  part  of 
the  semester  were  also  used.  When  we  finished  we  had  merely  glanced  at  the 
economics  of  ocean  freight  rates,  had  done  nothing  with  foreign  exchange,  and 
were  convinced  that  four  or  five  times  as  much  effort  would  be  required  to  get 
the  technique  so  that  it  would  be  of  any  material  and  lasting  advantage  to  a 
young  man  who  might  be  going  into  a  foreign  sales  department.  Such  a 
thorough  and  adequate  course,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  Is  not  thought  to 
be  justified  in  a  Middle-West  State  university  at  present. 

We  then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  chief 
supplying  and  receiving  countries  In  international  trade,  and  to  foreign  economic 
policies.  This  study  we  amplified  by  dividing  the  world  into  a  few  economic 
types,  and  considering  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  Increasing  impinge- 
ment of  type  upon  type.  We  studied  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire,  of 
Germany,  of  the  new  countries  (Australasia,  Argentina,  etc.),  of  the  Far  East 
(China  and  Japan),  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the  Tropics.  For  this  work  we  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  readings  chosen  from  many  sources,  for  illustration; 
Bryce,  Relation  of  Advanced  and  Backward  Races ;  Ross,  Foundations  of  Soci- 
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ology;  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency;  Dawwn,  Modern  Industrial  Gennany; 
Smith,  Cliinese  Characteristics ;  Bell  and  Woodliead,  The  China  Yearbook ;  Kidd, 
The  Control  of  the  Tropica,  etc. 

In  this  section  of  tlie  course  use  was  made  of  a  great  many  problems.  A 
small  working  collection  of  perhaps  25  volumes  was  put  in  the  department 
library,  including  such  works  as  Fullerton,  Problems  of  Power ;  Naumann,  Cen- 
tral Europe;  Hauser,  Germany's  Commercial  Grip  on  the  World;  Hombeck, 
Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East ;  Coolidge,  The  Unite<l  States  as  a  World 
Power ;  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War ;  and  Calderon,  Latin 
America.  This  literature  the  class  worked  with,  in  response  to  definite  problems 
set  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  problem  chosen  at  random ;  giving  the  prob- 
lem and  the  answer  briefed  out,  as  prepared  in  notes  for  the  quiz  section : 

SAMPLE  PROBLEM   WOBK. 

Problem :  How  did  the  diplomats  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Morocco  by 
the  Algeciras  act?    What  brought  about  their  failure? 

Beference:  Walter  Uppman,  "The  States  of  Diplomacy,"  Ch.  X,  Algeciras:  A  Land- 
mark, pp.  145-149.     Univ.  of  Mich.     Library  call  number  351  L77. 

Answer  (briefed)  : 

Convention  at  Madrid,  ISSO. 

All  agreed  to  Integrity  of  Morocco. 
Equal  trade  privllegefi  for  all  nations. 
Plan  did  not  work  out. 
Emperor  William's  visit  to  Tanglers. 
Convention  at  Algeciras.    1905.    The  act. 
Police  under  Sultan. 

French  and  Spanish  officers  (46-60)  to  aid  him  for  5  years. 
Inspector-general  to  be  a  Swiss,  5  years.    Report  to  Morocco. 
Pile  copies  of  reports  with  powers  concerned. 
Monwco  State  Bank. 

Spanish  money  to  be  legal  tender. 

French  corporation  law  applied. 

Censors  appointed  by  Gennan  Imperial  Bank,  Bank  of  England,  Bank 

of  Spain,  Bank  of  France. 
Matter  of  taxes,  acquisition  of  property,  customs  duties,  navigation 
laws,  public  works,  etc.,  settled  between  the  Moorish  Government  and 
the  diplomats. 
Fraud  and  smuggling  controlled  by  customs  valuation  commission. 
Public  contracts  to  be  by  bid,  without  respect  to  nationality. 
This  an  attempt  to  form  a  sort  of  international  control ;  a  "  Dependency 
of  a  World  State." 
Cavien  of  Failure, 
Intrigues. 

National  rivalries. 
Bargains. 
Plan  "calls  for  a  loyalty  larger  than  the  patriotism  to  which  men  are 

accustomed." 
Historical  precedent.     "  When  we  think  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to  bring 
about  Italian,  German,  and  American  union,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  experiment  with  a  world  state  to  control  Morocco  should  have 
ended  in  disastrous  failure." 

Four  or  five  such  problems  were  given  out  at  a  time,  each  one  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  class,  so  that  books  would  be  available.  The  class  appeared  to  enjoy 
this  study  very  much,  regretting  the  time  which  had  been  spent  on  technique. 
'nJe  readings  and  the  problems  were  held  together  by  lectures,  which  aimed  to 
give  in  outline  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  sections  of' the  world  being 
studied. 
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FOREIGN  MARKETS  AND  TRADE  PROBLEMS. 

By  Pact.  T.  Cheringto^, 
Secretary  National  Association  Wool  Manufacfurers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufactures  have  figured  conspicuously  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  since  about  the  year  1895.  Before  that  time  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers were  doing  a  thriving  export  business,  and  several  American  merchant 
houses  were  selling  in  foreign  countries  large  quantities  of  American  manufac- 
tured products.  The  statistical  measure  of  the  value  of  American  exports 
Indicates,  however,  that  about  that  time  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  refined 
petroleum,  bar  copper,  steel,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  few  other  lines  of 
manufactures,  marlsed  the  beginning  of  what  was  really  a  new  stage  In  Ameri- 
can export  history — a  stage  in  which  manufactured  products  became  conspicu- 
ous in  our  exports  as  compared  with  agricultural  products. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactures,  large 
as  they  became,  did  not  materially  surpass  in  value  our  exports  of  raw  cotton 
alone  for  more  than  10  years  after  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures 
actually  began. 

Vigorous  and  In  the  main  well-conducted  agitations  in  favor  of  Increasing 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  been  conducted  in  this  country  for 
about  20  years.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  agitations,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  which 
are  intelligently  conducting  a  successful  and  profitable  export  business  is  still 
small.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  even  now^  notwithstanding  all  tlie  Interest  of 
foreign  affairs  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  war,  the  number  of  con- 
cerns which  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  Intelligent  development  of 
export  business  will  be  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  concerns 
doing  business  in  th^  country  which  might  be  satd  to  be  in  a  position  td  actually 
undertake  some  kind  of  foreign  business. 

This  prediction  is  not  based  on  any  asstfmption  of  lack  of  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  based  upon  the 
.  assumption  that  most  of  them  have  well-developed  skill  in  recognising  places 
In  which  they  can  best  sell  their  goods  and  the  methods  which  they  can  most 
profitably  employ.  Most  American  manufacturers  are  not  preparer!  for  con- 
ducting foreign  business,  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  know  it.  Those  who 
are  prepared  either  temperamentally  or  by  training,  or  who  are  willing  to  invest 
the  necessary  time  and  effort  in  securing  preparation,  probably  will  represent  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  American  manufacturers  for  years 
to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  business  man  is  the 
consistency  with  which,  at  least  in  his  commercial  operations  at  homer  he  may 
be  counted  on  to  take  a  wise  and  profitable  course  without  being  able  to  tell 
accurately  why  he  did  it.  As  long  as  he  had  the  largest  free-trade  area  in  the 
world  in  which  to  operate,  and  as  long  as  this  area  was  expanding  in  its  pur- 
chasing capacity  every  year  fast  enough  to  take  care  of  the  most  vigorous  new 
competition,  this  dependency  on  "native  wif  was  satisfactory.  There  has 
been  a  growing  conviction,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  that  these  con- 
ditions were  in  process  of  change  and  that  this  Intuitive  ability  was  going  to 
require  supplementing  with  an  increasing  amount  of  inquiry  into  the  underlying 
reasons  for  economic  phenomena.  The  rapid  rise  of  training  for  business  of 
college  grade  and  of  the  professional  school  type  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  the  spreading  acceptance  of  this  idea. 

What  has  been  true  of  domestic  business, In  regard  to  this  change  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  educational  preparation  is  at  least  equally  true  in  foreign  business. 
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In  the  case  of  foreijirn  boslnees,  however,  the  educational  facilities  are  ])aiiipered 
Ify  the  greater  complexity  of  the  problems  offered,  by  the  mor€>  profound  lack 
of  elementary  instructiona  in  the  underlying:  principles,  and  by  the  spread  of  a 
ttamber  of  miaconceptiona  All  of  the^e  make  the  problems  of  e<1ucat!on  in 
foreign  trade  more  serious  than  they  otherwise  woukl  be. 

The  question  is  often  raised  why  the  Aiaertcan  nianafacturer  who  di9{)laya 
sadi  a  higli  de^s^ree  of  ability  in  developing  his  domestic  business  has  made  such 
a  pitiable  record  in  many  Instances  when  he  has  undertaken  to  do  foreign 
trading.  Hie  fact  tliat  such  cases  hare  occurred  is  be.von<l  dispute.  There 
la,  nevertlieleas,  a  distinct  increase  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  concerns 
which  are  approaching  export  trade  in  the  spirit  which  assures  success.  They 
hare  no  illusions,  and  they  are  filled  with  neither  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  nor 
that  of  tl^  commercial  missionary.  They  are  attacidnfi:  export  business  with 
the  same  good  sense  they  hare  ased  in  attacking  corresponding  problems  in 
domestic  business.  The  point  I  want  tc»  make  clear  in  connection  with  all  of 
this  is  that  certain  American  manufacturers  and  merchant  houses  "  discovered 
the  w<»rld  "  several  years  ago  and  those  who  have  attacked  the  task  of  develop- 
lag  an  export  business  in  tlie  same  spirit  in  which  tliey  woukl  have  attacked  it 
at  home  have  made  remarkable  successes.  At  the  same  time  the  great  company 
of  concerns  which  have  attacked  the  problem  in  a  false  spirit  of  adventure  and 
widi  tlielr  minds  obsciired  by  complex  misoonocfptions  have  uniformly  met  with 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  failure. 

No  matter  what  postwar  arrangement  is  entered  into  for  the  supervlKion 
of  control  over  international  commerce,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  compe- 
tition for  trade  will  be  of  the  very  keenest  sort.  Notwithstanding  international 
agreements,  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  tlie  element  of  scramble  will  be  very  large 
and  that  national  lines  will  be  emphasized  more  than  ever  even  under  the  old 
ooQdltions.  One  of  tlie  rudest  shocks  experienced  by  most  American  exporting 
nanafactorerB  waa  tlie  discovery  that  there  was  no  snch  diing  on  the  planet 
as  an  '*  uaoceupied  market  **  which  was  worth  having.  Americans  who  had 
hBUt  ap  their  busineas  in  this  country  under  the  sharpest  kind  of  competition 
between  American  producers,  and  who  were  in  many  cases  operating  bt^hind 
a  tariff  barrier,  thought  they  knew  something  about  competition.  Their  ideas, 
however,  had  to  be  revised  when  they  undertook  to  sell  goods  In  conipetition  not 
only  against  foreign  manufacturers  but  also  against  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  They  came  to  realize  then  that  the  sort  of  competition  which 
they  encounter  in  any  one  of  these  "  unoccupied  markets  "  is  of  the  sort  they 
could  expect  to  encounter  In  this  country  if  the  volume  of  trade  here  were  sub- 
stantially dim  in  i  shed  and  the  tariff  barrier  removed. 

With  this  conception  of  what  a  "  market "  Is  and  of  the  conditions  of  rivalry 
which  may  be  expected  to  develop.  It  becomes  clear  that  American  manufac- 
tttfers  and  merchants  can  no  longer  depend  safely  on  the  *'  depressed  brain  mar- 
ket "  of  other  countries  for  their  supply  of  young  men  to  conduct  their  export 
bualnesa.  Those  markets  for  brains  no  longer  are  depressed  by  an  oversuppiy 
of  suitable  men  nor  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  these  men  to  serv^  their  own 
fellow  country.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  young  men  who 
most  now  be  depended  on  to  develop  American  export  business  must  have  not 
merely  tbe  right  spirit  and  the  right  natural  equipment,  but  they  must  have  a 
type  of  training  not  hitherto  generally  available  in  this  country. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  leap  at  once  to  the  idea  that  the  type  of  training 
called  for  in  the  preparation  of  these  young  men  should  necessarily  be  the 
aame  type  which  has  been  employed  successfully  in  training  young  men  of 
ether  cotmtries.  The  indications  are  that  young  men  for  export  business  in 
this  country  will  have  to  be  partly  a  product  of  the  educaticxial  system  and 
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partly  a  product  of  the  merchandising  mechanism  whicli  has  heen  developed 
In  this  country  and  which  has  many  points  of  too  great  value  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  is  going  to  find  itself  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  training  in  International  ideas 
and  sales  technique  in  economics  and  in  the  other  underlying  principles  which 
will  give  to  young  men  a  conc^tion  of  international  commerce  which,  while 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  will  at  the  same  time  be  grounded  on  sound 
underlying  principles. 

Sales  methods  and  traditions  which  have  been  developed  in  this  country 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  resource  with  wlilch  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  In  many  respects 
the  technique  of  salesmanship  has  been  developed  in  this  country  more  satis- 
factorily than  it  has  anywhere  else.  The  best  elements  of  this  development 
must  be  preserved  and  incorporated  in  any  attempt  to  spread  American  com- 
merce. In  this  work  the  educational  system  will  require  the  close  cooperation, 
of  business  men. 

The  great  task  before  the  United  States  in  the  preparation  for  the  expansion 
of  foreign  business  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  methods  of  other  countries  bat 
the  adaptation  of  American  methods  to  foreign  conditions. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  problems  before  the  United  States  in 
developing  foreign  business  and  particularly  export  trade  involve  a  wide 
variety  of  apparently  divergent  undertakings,  all  of  which  must  be  made  to 
work  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end.  Perhaps  chief 
among  all  of  these  is  the  preservation  of  American  skill  in  selling  technique, 
and  its  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  It  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  treat  this  independently  of  the  great  host  of  other  problems  which  must 
be  worked  out  together.  The  development  of  an  adequate  financial  system, 
the  development  of  an  adequate  mechanism  for  delivery  of  merchandise  and 
communication,  the  working  out  of  a  consistent  national  commercial  policy 
and  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  trade  as  a  serious  and  exacting  business, 
are  simply  a  few  of  the  problems  which  the  fostering  of  American  export  busi- 
ness involves. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  COURSKS  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE.* 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  courses  at  Harvard  University  on 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  trade  methods : 

The  war  has  had  two  marked  effects  on  American  foreign  trade.  The  first 
is  the  serious  alteration  of  its  volume  and  character,  growing  out  of  the 
disturbance  of  economic  conditions  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  export  trade  in  American  manufactures  will  assume  a  permanently  in- 
creased importance. 

A  second  effect  of  the  war  upon  American  foreign  trade  is  the  curtailment 
of  the  supply  of  young  Englishmen  and  Germans  who  formerly  were  available 
on  favorable  terms  as  recruits  in  the  service  of  American  concerns  engaged 
in  either  importing  or  exporting. 

These  conditions  have  turned  the  attention  of  American  houses  In  the 
foreign  trade  to  the  question  of  securing  young  Americans  for  this  work.  The 
foreign  trade  field  therefore  is  more  attractive  as  an  opening  for  the  American 
college  man  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Our  foreign  trade  involves  many  dlfllcult  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  familiarity  with  business  conditions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 


1  This  statement  was  prepan'd  at  the  time  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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in  our  own  and  with  international  trading  methods.  In  the  import  trade, 
direct  foreign  purchasing  by  manufacturers,  import  houses,  and  department 
stores^  for  example,  calls  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  the  goods 
are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  of 
other  features  of  the  commercial  mechanism.  This  is  distinctly  more  urgent 
than  was  the  case  when  the  trade  was  handled  more  largely  by  commission 
houses. 

Some  American  manufacturers  and  some  American  merchant  houses  already 
had  made  remarkable  records  of  success  even  before  the  war  conditions 
dereloped.  But  as  a  whole,  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  not 
put  forth  the  serious  and  consistent  efforts  necessary  for  building  up  an  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
foreign  markets  for  manufactured  products  can  not  be  secured  by  following 
the  policies  of  the  exporters  of  raw  materials.  Manufactured  wares  must 
not  only  be  offered  for  sale;  they  must  be  pushed  and  pushed  intelligently  with 
due  reference  to  distributing  methods  and  the  marketing  conditions  Merchan- 
dising methods  are,  in  some  lines,  quite  different  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Both  import  and  export  trades  are  studied  in  these  courses.  But  the 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  means  of  placing  goods  in  foreign  markets,  the 
competition  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered,  the  probable  demand  for  various 
products,  and  how  these  products  are  actually  to  be  distributed  to  the  foreign 
consumers.  Opportunities  for  capital  investment  in  foreign  countries  are 
also  considered.  The  courses  are  informative  in  that  they  describe  the 
geographical,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  which  form  the  essential  back- 
ground of  international  commerce.  They  are  analytical  in  their  search  for 
the  reasons  why  particular  methods  are  used  and  why  special  developments 
are  taking  place  in  special  trades. 

.The  analogies  and  contrasts  with  the  merchandising  methods  in  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States  make  such  study  profitable  even  to  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  the  import  or  export  trade. 

FOBEIGN  TRADE  METHODS. 

The  central  question  in  this  course  is:  How  is  American  foreign  trade 
carried  on?  In  import  trade,  for  instance,  the  ground  covered  includes  such 
matters  as  the  selection  of  sources,  establishment  of  connections,  internal 
organization,  and  the  development  of  markets;  and  in  the  export  trade,  the 
selection  of  markets,  the  selection  of  exporting  methods,  the  determination  of 
export  price  policies,  relations  with  commission  houses  and  agents,  and  prob- 
lems of  order  execution,  such  as  packing,  shipping,  insurance,  forwarding, 
exchange,  credits,  and  collections. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  J.  H.  Jambs, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Carn€(/ie  Institute  of  Technology. 

1 .   THE  FIELD. 

To  the  chemist,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  expression  '*  chemistry  of  commerce  " 
means  exactly  the  same  as  industrial  chemistry.  Everything  that  is  manuCae- 
tured,  into  which  chemistry  enters  at  all,  would  be  included  under  the  term 
chemistry  of  commerce,  since,  of  course,  all  manufactured  goods  enter  into  the 
commercial  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Chemistry  has  to  do  with  a 
great  range  of  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  aa 
chemical.  One  would,  for  example,  hardly  place  rubber  manufacture  in  the 
group  of  chemical  industries,  but  to-day  rubber  manufacture  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  chemist.  In  fact  there  are  more  industi'ies  not  conunonly  called 
chemical  than  there  are  that  produce  for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  products 
ordinarily  called  chemical,  such  as  acids,  alkalieSi  salts,  explosives,  dyestuiVs* 
synthetic  drugs,  photographic  chemicals,  etc.  The  group  of  industries  not 
ordinarily  called  di^iucal  y^  in  which  chemistry  is  essential  would  include 
as  tlie  more  important  members  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  rubber  manufac- 
ture,  paint  manufacture,  pottery  manufacture,  tlie  dyeing  and  bleaching  in* 
dustries,  the  manufacture  of  food  products,  soap  manufacture,  the  fermentatioa 
industries,  the  petroleum  industries,  coal  and  fuel  gases,  artilicial  sillc  manufc^c- 
ture,  artificial  leather  manufacture,  artificial  plastics,  casein  products,  the 
manufacture  of  primary  batteries,  storage  batteries,  the  electroplating  indus- 
tries, etc. 

All  our  manufactures  involving  chemical  operations  have  reached  their 
present  stage  of  development  through  one  of  two  channels.  In  the  older  group, 
including  glass,  ceramics,  paints  and  Tarnishes,  soaps,  leather,  the  fermentation 
industries,  rubber,  and  some  heavy  chemicals,  the  manufacturing  practice  'wea 
buUt  up  from  practical  observations  entir^y,  with  no  knowledge  or  thou^t  aa 
to  the  fnndamental  chemical  principles  underlying  the  whole,  such  procedure 
being  commonly  known  in  engineering  circles  as  *'  the  rule  of  thumb.'*  Having 
attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  these  lines  by  empirical  methods  alone,  these 
manufacturers  have  naturally  been  rather  conservative  in  their  adoption  of 
improved  methods  and  processes,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  com- 
petitors who  evidence  more  progressiveness  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  scientifically 
trained  men.  The  other  group  of  mamifncturers  Includes  all  those  that  have 
been  the  direct  product  of  scientific  research ;  the  so-calleil  coal-tar  colors,  syn- 
thetic essential  oils,  synthetic  drugs,  synthetic  food  products,  all  electrochemical 
and  electrothermal  products,  such  as  calcium  carbide,  carborundum,  artificial 
graphite,  electrolytic  alkali  and  chlorine,  electrolytic  chlorates,  etc.  Each  of 
those  industries,  instead  of  evolving  by  methods  of  blind  experimentation  along 
rule-of-thumb  lines,  were  in  almost  every  case  worked  out  with  scientific 
thoroughness  by  men  of  fine  technical  training  w^ho  utilized  their  knowledge 
of  chemicfll  science  and  engineering  to  bring  the  process  to  a  point  where  the 
induRtrial  exploitation  was  a  success  because  the  chemical  principles  under- 
lying the  operations  were  thoroughly  understood. 
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THe  almost  falyalofM  success  of  these  newer  chemical  processes  has  hud  the 
tUt^ct  of  stirrtng  to  greater  activity  those  manufacturers  of  the  older  group 
noted  above,  and  the  improrements  effected  by  the  employment  of  trained 
scientific  men  in  these  lines  hare  in  many  cases  been  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  development  of  the  newer  processes  themselves. 

2.  FUTUKS  DBTVLOFMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CnETMIJ^TBT. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  advancement  of  the  various  sciences  at 
various  times.  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  more  epoch-making  discov- 
eries in  physics  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  chemistry.  However,  tlie 
science  of  physics  was  further  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  tlian 
chemistry,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  just  attained  standing  as  a 
science  a  few  years  previously  by  tlie  work  of  Lavoisier  and  others.  Before 
that  period,  included  in  tlie  closing  years  of  the  eighteen tli  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  chemistry  was  hampered  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
phlogistonists,  and  earlier  still  obscured  by  the  mysticism  and  fraud  of  the 
alchemists;  so  that  the  real  development  of  chemical  science  took  place  in  the 
last  century.  What  100  years  in  development  In  chemical  science  has  done 
for  modern  civilization  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

During  this  time  the  scientific  study  of  the  behavior  of  matter  has  laid  well 
the  foundations  for  future  progress.  With  the  momentum  Uius  acquired,  we 
have  really  only  begun  in  the  development  of  chemical  science  and  the  diemical 
hidustries.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  impossible  now  for  an  e<lucated 
chemist*  working  all  the  time,  to  even  read  the  results  of  all  the  chemical 
research  that  is  being  carried  out  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  enormous 
additions  that  are  being  made  to  chemical  knowledge  and  the  impetus  that 
industrial  chemistry  is  sure  to  receive  from  such  work. 

A  few  of  the  lines  of  industrial  chemical  .development  may  be  Indicated  in 
the  following  processes,  each  of  which  is  either  under  way  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  or  in  the  experimental  stage  with  correct  theoretical  grounds  for 
certain  success : 

The  manufacture  of  all  nitrates  from  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  recovery  of  potash  from  feldspar. 

The  manufacture  of  new  products  from  denatured  alcohol. 

The  mannfftcCiife  of  acetylene  from  new  sources. 

The  attiizatlon  of  natural  gas  as  a  source  of  new  chemical  products. 

The  use  of  electric  current  in  preparation  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 
compounds. 

The  utilization  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  as  sources  of  new  products 
▼alnaUe  commercially. 

The  production  of  substances  of  great  industrial  value  from  cellulose. 

The  synthesis  of  India  rubber  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  production  of  compounds  of  industrial  value  from  coal  without  destruc- 
tive distillation. 

The  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  In  the  paint  industry. 

^e  preparation  of  artificial  products  to  replace  varnish  gums,  the  supply  of 
which  ii»  decreasing  rapidly. 

The  discovery  of  an  efficient  preservative  coating  for  Iron  and  steel  structures. 

8w  CONTBNT  OF  A  COtTRSB  IN  THB  CHEMISTRY  OP  COMMERCE. 

It  is  evid^t  from  the  foregoing  that  our  subject  covers  a  very  broad  field. 
However,  here  we  have  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  de- 
velopment; a  student  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemical  science 
can  in  a  short  time  master  the  manufacturing  details  of  any  process  which 
mvolves  chemical  reactions.  Chemistry  as  a  science  is  now  so  well  worked 
oat  that  it  has  become  the  handmaid  of  manufactures. 
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To  properly  train  a  student  then  for  modem  commercial  life,  a  certain 
amount  of  chemistry  should  certainly  be  included  in  his  training.  Wlille  the 
chemist  would  say,  "  let  him  take  a  course  in  chemistry,"  It  is  evident  on  second 
thought  that  the  commercial  student  must  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  subjects  needed  for  the  business  side  of  his  future  work. 

First  of  all,  a  good  course  in  general  chemistry  should  be  given.  This  may 
correspond  closely  to  that  given  in  any  of  our  technical  schools  in  the  freshman 
year.  The  lectures  and  quizzes  should  amount  to  approximately  three  hours  per 
week  for  a  year,  while  the  laboratory  work  to  accompany  this  should  be  about 
three  hours  per  week  for  a  like  period. 

At  this  point,  educators  will  differ.  The  writer  has  through  15  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  consistently  held  to  the  idea  that  the  student  who  does  not  intend 
to  follow  chemistry  as  a  profession,  but  needs  chemical  knowledge  as  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  the  business  end  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  should  not 
be  required  to  take  up  any  analytical  chemistry  whatever.  Admitting  that 
qualitative  analysis,  for  example,  gives  a  fine  training  in  manipulation  and  fixes 
firmly  in  the  student's  mind  certain  chemical  principles  yet  for  the  student 
under  discussion  it  is  hardly  a  profitable  subject  for  him  to  spend  time  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  freshman  course  above  should  be  followed  by  a 
course  in  organic  chemistry.  This  should  be  scheduled  for  two  lectures  per 
week  for  a  half  year,  with  three  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  for  the  same 
time.  While  such  a  course  is  very  much  abbreviated,  and  would  not  do  at  all 
for  a  chemist's  training,  it  will  give  the  commercial  student  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  this  very  important  field  to  take  up  the  next  course. 

The  final  course  in  the  chemical  group  that  the  writer  would  propose  for 
commercial  students  is  that  of  industrial  chemistry.  In  this  course  not  only 
should  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  each  process  studied  be  emphasized, 
but  the  source,-  cost,  and  purity  of  each  substance  entering  into  the  operation 
should  be  brought  out  in  each  case.  This  course  should  occupy  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  for  a  year.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  good  plan  is  to  teach 
industrial  chemistry  by  the  seminar  system;  each  student  is  assigned  certain 
processes,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  by-product 
coke,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  etc.  One  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  is  given 
to  the  discussion  of  one  topic,  the  student  himself  being  the  lecturer  for  that 
day.  He  must  come  to  the  classroom  prepared  with  charts,  lantern  slides,  and 
sketches  to  illustrate  his  topic.  In  this  way,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
dreary  routine  of  lectures  or  recitations  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  student's  school  work. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  foregoing  grouping  does  not  include  as  much  as 
could  be  profitably  used  by  the  student  in  his  later  career,  but  in  this  as  in  all 
other  course  arrangements  educators  are  and  probably  shall  always  be  compelled 
to  compromise  between  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  what  circumstances  com- 
pel him  to  do. 

As  to  the  correlated  subjects  that  should  accompany  the  foregoing  group — 
mathematics  through  analytical  geometry,  general  physics,  preferably  the 
physics  given  to  engineers  in  our  technical  schools. 

The  time  of  the  chemical  subjects  listed  above  should  be  approximately  as 
follows:  General  chemistrj-,  freshman  year;  organic  chemistry,  either  sopho- 
more or  junior  year;  industrial  chemistry,  either  junior  or  senior  year  (after 
organic  chemistry  is  completed). 
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TROPICAL  RESOURCES  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Damaso  Rivas, 
Professor  of  Parasitology,   University  of  Pennsylt^ania, 

While  In  general  It  may  be  said  that  tbe  wealth  of  a  country  is  judged  by 
tlie  natural  resources  it  possesses,  in  a  more  concrete  sense  the  development  ot 
such  resources  has  in  reality  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  that  Index.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  Tropics,  for  instance,  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  yet  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  they  have  remained  for  generations  practically  unused 
and  only  recently  have  been  but  merely  touched,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  which  make  those  regions  almost  uninhabitable. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  first  concerning 
the  resources  of*  the  Tropics,  and  secondly  the  sanitation  of  those  regions 
with  special  refemce  to  the  intimate  relationship  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  in  any  great  detail  with  the  re- 
soarces  of  the  Tropics.  A  general  and  brief  r6sum6,  however,  drawn  from  the 
references  given  at  the  end  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the  same  reason  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  resources  of  tropical  America,  with  which  the 
^Titer  is  better  acquainted,  although  what  applies  to  tropical  America  may  be 
said  to  apply  more  or  less  to  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL  RESOURCES. 

In  tropical  America  are  found  almost  all  the  minerals,  from  coal  and  Iron  to 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  also  the  diamond.  The  world  largely 
depends  upon  South  America  for  the  supply  of  bismuth.  Bolivia  produced 
about  500  tons  annually,  with  the  mines  of  Brazil  still  unexploited.  Chile  pro- 
duced over  40,000  tons  of  copper  in  1914,  and  Peru  over  33,000  in  the  same  year. 

Brazil  possesses  the  largest  known  iron  ore  territory  in  the  world,  with  a 
resource  of  7,000,000,000  tons,  and  Chile  has  an  annual  output  of  almost 
2,000,000  tons.    The  same  country  produced  about  2,500,000  tons  of  niter. 

Brazil  produced  about  $450,000  of  gold  and  silver  In  1914,  Colombia  over 
f7.O00,OOO,  and  Mexico  over  $18,000,000  in  the  same  year,  which  is  not  in 
proportion  to  their  large  resources. 

The  almost  inexhaustible  oil  resources  of  Mexico  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
fapid  development  which  this  industry  has  reached  in  a  few  years:  From 
220,000  barrels  of  oil  produced  in  1904,  the  production  was  over  3,000,000  in 
1910,  and  over  21,000,000  in  1914,  with  a  total  output  of  90,000,000  barrt^s  from 
1904  to  1914.  As  to  other  countries,  Peru  produced  47,000  barrels  in  1896; 
It  reached  500,000  in  1906  and  over  1,000,000  barrels  in  1914,  with  a  total  output 
of  14,000.000  from  1896  to  1914. 
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€Hl  is  prodxreed  fm  motst  tro^cal  Amerteaa  cMistoiesv.  and  i&  this  coimectioB 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  enormous  resource  of  asphalt  of  Venezuela,  which 
is  still  to  be  deTelef)ed. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  agricultural  resources,  one  of  the  most  important  seurces 
of  wealth  of  tropical  America,  may  be  obtafsed  from  the  foHowing*  ftfpircs: 
In  1913  Brazil  produced  30,000,000  head  of  cattle,  7,000,000 'horses,  3,000,000 
mules  and  donkeys,  10,000,000.  goats,  10,000,000  sheep,  and  18.000,000  hogs,  with 
a  total  of  about  80,000,000  head  for  the  y«ir  or  ftrar  liead  per  capita.  This 
branch  of  agriculture  is  also  developed  is  other  LatinrAmerican  countrieGk 

The  vast  producrtion  of  coffee  by  Brazil  aad  tropical  America  is  well  kBO<wn, 
as  upon  this  the  coffee  supply  of  the  world  largely  depends ;  and*  the  same  ts 
true  of  rubber,  etc. 

The  forest  resources  of  tropical  America,  and  the  potential  wealth  of  these 
countries,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  number  of  s(juare  miles  of  forest  in  South 
America:  Argentina  hm  231,000;  Brazil,.  I,50&,d9l^;  Bolivia,  284,000;  Chile, 
59,000;  CkHombia,  240.000;  Ecuador,  145,000;  &uiana,  64,000;  Paraguay,  84,060; 
Peru,  175,000 ;  and  Venezuela,  180,000 ;  which  makes  a  total  of  about  3^)00,000 
square  miles  of  forest  divided  as  follows:  Tropical  hardwoed,  •f  which  cedar 
is  the  most  important,  1,613,000;  Parana  pine,  309,000;  subtropical  hardwood, 
259,000;  greenheart  mora  forest,  241,000;  mahffgauy,  84,000;  Chilean  piner 
96,000;  and  auebracho,  404,000. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  commercial  value  of  these  vast  forests^ 
but  the  presence  of  utilizabte  woods  in  tropical  forests*  in  addition  to  the  rare 
woods,  such  as  mahogany,  dyewoods,  etc.,  and  the  present  sc^ircity  of  lumber 
make  it  very  probabte  that  the  world  may  be  obMged  U>  depend  largely  upon, 
the  tropical  forest  for  the  common  timber  supply. 

The  above  brief  outline  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Tropics^  the  greater 
part  of  which  still  remains  undeveloped,  clearly  shows  the  potential Lty  of 
wealth  of  these  countries.  Taking  Brazil,,  for  instance^  with  an  area  of 
8,524,770  square  kilometers,  a  little  more  than  the  area  of  the  United  States* 
of  America  excluding  Alaska,  it  has  a  population  of  ooly  one-fifth  of  that 
country,  or  about  20,000,000  inhabttanrtsw  This  naturally  leaves  vast  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  the  price  of  which  a  few  years  ago  varied  from  25  cents  to  $2 
per  acre,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  tropical  countries. 

TBOPICAL    HTOrENE. 

Various  have  been  tlie  views  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of 
neglect  by  which  for  generations  the  resources  of  troi)lcal  America  have 
remained  undeveloped.  But  why  make  theoretical  speculations  when  a  more 
simple  and  logical  one  is  evident,  namely  unheal thfulness. 

That  healthfulness  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determlniiig  the  development 
of  a^  country  or  a  continent,  and  that  upon  it  depends  the  achievement  of  any 
enterprise,  admits  of  no  doubt  We  need  only  to  mention,  the  failure  of  the 
French  Government  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  because  of  the  preval^iee  of 
disease  in  that  zone,  contrasted  with  the  rapid  and  marvelous  accomplishment 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  after  the  sanitation  of  that 
region. 

Healthfulness  in  fact  has  determined  the  development  and  molded  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  and  has  been  the  real  determining  and  limiting 
factor  in  the  building  of  empires.  The  diseases  common  to  the  Orient  were 
nn  insurmountable  barrier  to  Alexander  and  to  the  Crusaders*  Cholera  ajvl 
other  diseases  of  India  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  development  and 
settlement  of  that  country  by  Europeans,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sleeping  sick- 
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nefli^  xaaSsaim,  etev  cf  e^ttral  Afrtcs.  Fdr  the  same  remBeo  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  races  of  northern  Europe  hame  nmde  pea*nianent  setttemeiit  in  North 
iEDHoriea^  as  ^vrell  as  ths  Lsttii  raic«  at  soittfaem  Borope,  of  tropleal  and  sub- 
tropical America ;  in  other  words  each  race  has  followed  tii^e  natnra-l  channels 
9i  emtgnitiaii  to  sbnilc^  or  nearly  conesponcUng  smrnrandrngs.  But  obore  all, 
if  &nvpe  tti  a  whole  ooinqDered  America  and  made  pemoz^nt  settlement  of 
tii£i  eontinwitv  it  was  because  she  was  armed  with  the  most  powerfal  weapon  o>f 
dSamst  the  diseatse  she  lnq)orted,  which  raixidly  spread  among  the  natives  with 
fatal  comsqoeneau  ' 

Snudlpex  in  15aT  extenntnated  whole  tribes  in  the  West  Indies^  a  few  years 
later  depopulated  San  Domingo  and  destroyed  3«56O,O0d  people  in  Mexico 
(Hlrsh)r  and  the  same  happened  In  otiber  countries.  I^iia  was  true  sdso  of  other 
infeetioBS  and  bacterial  dtesBwes^  bat  the  protagonist  in  this  evolutional  tragedy 
was  toberde  bacill&R.  Most  bactertsl  diseases  lewt^e  a  certain  decree  of 
isHmmityr  which  is  not  the  case  with  tuberculosis. 

The  CtaXbefs  of  the  West  Indies  are  nearly  extinct.  The  Indians  of  North 
America  are  raiildly  disappearing,  as  are  also  the  aborigines  of  cold  and 
temperate  South  Amevica.  The  Indians  oonkd  not  In  a  few  generatiMis  undergo 
Budi  an  evolution  as  to  acquire  an  immunity  against  tuberculosis  which  the 
BBRipean  has  accomplished  by  natural  seleetion  in  thousands  of  years.  This 
dnriy  shows  that  diseases  and  not  the  sword  have  been  tlte  real  deciding 
factors  in  the  bollding  of  empiresb 

Bat  the  era  of  bacteria  as  decisive  of  empires,  as  admirably  described  by 
field,  Is  past.  The  time  of  discovering  new  continents  and  lands,  of  great  con- 
qssite,  i»  ciostni^  and  dlSMSss  have  spread  all  orver  tiie  world.  Bacteriology 
sod  psrasitokigy  have  not  ooljr  diseovezed  the  causes  of  diseases,  but  also  the 
■lesDs  of  their  prevention.  Specific  treatmests  have  been  discovered  even  for 
diseases  of  still  unknown  etiolo^;  and  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  general  now 
oanstUute  aa  exact  science; 

Of  the  commen  diseases  of  tlie  lYopies,  such  as  leprosy,  dysentery,  trypano- 
wmiasisy  filaria^s^  anltylostofnlasis,  etc.,  and  the  most  important  of  all,  malaria, 
the  cavse^  mode  of  transmissienv  prevention,  and  treatment  are  known.  It  is 
a  emnmon  knowledge  that  these  diseases  are  prevalent  in  those  ocmntries 
where  hyglenle  and  sanitary  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
disease  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
9t  tropical  America  and  the  progress  of  the  Latln^Ameriean  countries. 

With  the  Instrumentality  of  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  at  our  disposal 
for  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  these  diseases,  it  is  beyond  any  reasonable 
understanding  why  the  sanltntiLon  of  the  Tropics  has  not  ree^ved  due  attention. 
The  Roek^^ler  Foundation  has  done  much  in  that  direction,  it  is  true,  but 
nmh  more  Is  need^  namely,  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  respective  govem- 
laents of  those  countries.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  cooperated  is  olnious, 
but  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  for  discussion.' 

Bie  problem  of  sanitation  of  tropical  America  will  be  aided  to  a  large  extent 
W  the  fact  tlmt  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the 
lifttia-Americans,.  represent  a  race  admirably  adapted  to  stand  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  of  those  regions.  The  people  are  very  healthy  by  nature 
and  to  a  large  extent  immune  or  resistant  against  certain  diseases,  as  may  be 
flhown  by  the  compenents  of  its  evolutional  development. 

The  present  Inhabitanto  of  the  American  continent,  it  is  true,  represent  almosit 
all  the  races  ot  the  world,  but  roughly,  the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  fallowing  extractions: 
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1.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  derived  chiefly  from  England,  and  northern  Europe. 
?.  The  Negroes,  imported  from  Africa. 

3.  The  Latins,  derived  from  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe. 

4.  The  Indians,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  whether  Asiatic  or 
Phoenician,  etc.,  at  the- time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  were  found  to  have 
undergone  sufficient  evolutional  development  to  constitute  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct race,  erroneously  called  Indians  because  of  the  belief  of  Ck)lumbus  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  route  to  India  and  not  a  new  contineit,  America.  The 
Indians  in  an  exact  sense  are  Americans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Negroee  are 
Africans,  or  the  Europeans,  Caucasians. 

5.  The  La  tin- Americans,  derived  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  Latins  with 
the  native  Americans,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  type  and  as  the 
youngest  of  the  human  races,  represented  at  present  perhaps  by  no  less  than 
100,000,000  people  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America.  To  regard  the  Latin- 
Americans  as  Europeans  or  Latins  would  be  as  erroneous  as  to  regard  them  as 
Americans  or  Indians,  because  they  really  represent  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Latins  and  Americans  In  the  same  sense  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  represent  an 
amalgamation. 

The  anthropological  and  biological  Importance  in  the  evolutional  development 
of  the  Latin-American  race  from  a  medical  point  of  view  Is  that,  by  having 
derived  from  the  Latins  more  or  less  resistance  or  natural  Immunity  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  European  diseases,  and  from  the  native  American  more 
or  less  resistance  or  natural  Immunity  against  malaria  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases, the  race  has  inherited  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  two  and  conse- 
quently Is  better  fitted  to  stand  unfavorable  climatic  and  sanitary  conditiona 
Tlie  Latin-Americans  therefore  by  nature  are  more  resistant  to  diseases  in 
general,  a  fact  which  undoubtedly  will  greatly  aid  in  the  sanitation  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  where  the  greater  part  of  this  population  Is  found. 

Proof  of  this  natural  resistance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Latin- Americans 
have  survived  and  propagated  in  the  Tropics  under  unfavorable  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  are  likewise  adaptable  to  the  life  In  the  cold  and  temperate  regions. 
In  contrast  to  this  we  know  how  susceptible  the  native  Americans  still  are  to 
tuberculos's  when  living  in  association  with  Europeans,  as  are  the  Europeans  to 
the  diseases  of  the  Tropics. 

But  this  does  not  Imply  that  life  for  the  Inhabitant  of  northern  regions  Is  an 
hniwssibllity  in  the  Tropica;  not  in  the  least,  because  this  would  amount  to 
saying  that  the  Africans  can  not  live  in  northern  climates,  which  is  not  the 
case,  as  over  10,000,000  of  them  are  in  North  America  alone.  The  advancement 
In  modern  sanitation  has  rendered  the  earth  safe  to  live  in,  whatever  region 
man  may  choose.  What  is  still  lacking  Is  sufficient  sanitation  and  appropriate 
training  and  better  knowledge  among  the  laity  in  general  concerning  the  causes 
of  diseases,  their  modes  of  transmission  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

It  is  the  neglect  of  these  underlying  principles — ignorance,  In  other  words— 
^^'hich  is  responsible  for  the  sad  consequences  too  often  seen  and  which  could 
easily  be  avoided  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  regions  who  carelessly 
hazard  their  future  in  tropical  countries. 

In  this  connection  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  those  who  desire  to  settle 
in  tlie  Tropics,  or  undertake  some  enterprise  in  those  countries,  should  first 
receive  appropriate  instruction  in  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  para- 
sitology and  troi)ical  medicine,  and  also  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

This  instruction  may  be  taken  in  one  or  two  semesters  in  any  of  our  univer- 
sities that  offer  such  courses.    The  courses  should  consist  of  didactic  lectures 
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aod  demonstration  in  the  laboratory.    The  student  should  become  proficient  ' 
io  the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  before  receiving  a  ceiv 
tificate  or  diploma,  and  only  then  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a 
position,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  in  the  Tropics. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  believes  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  and  of  vital 
importance  that  the  same  instruction  should  be  given  not  only  in  all  unversi- 
ties  and  colleges,  but  also  in  the  schools  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  The  respective  governments  of  these  countries  should  awake  to 
present-day  requirements  by  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  sanitation  of  the 
Tropics.  **  Health  first,*'  and  only  then  can  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  Tropics  be  developed,  and  with  it  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  and  of  the  Americans  as  a  whole. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Charles  C.  Geo\'e, 
Asaiatant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  VnivereHy. 

This  statement  is  to  serve  the  tw'O  purposes  of  assisting  colleges  to  plan  an 
adequate  course  of  instruction  In  training  for  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Government  and  of  enabling  university  men  now  in  the  field 
of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  relating  to  business  mathe- 
matics. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  University 
consists  of  a  two-year  .series  of  courses  based  on  two  years  of  collegiate  study  in 
an  approved  college,  this  statement  relates  to  a  four-year  coUcgiatc  course  In 
business. 

It  is  further  especially  desired  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  training  Is  in  mind.  Education  is  the  general  development  of 
all  the  potentialities  and  powers  of  a  man.  It  leads  him  to  understand  the 
oomparatively  few  fundamental  principles  of  rerum  naturaj  of  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  economics,  etc.,  and  to  form  fixed  habits  of  clear,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  Intelligent  action  based  on  those  principles  as  they  recur 
in  most  of  our  everyday  problems.  Education  is  general ;  training  is  particular. 
The  educational  course  should  put  the  student  in  posjaession  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  subjects  studied — as,  for  example,  of  accounting — so  that  he,  in 
practice,  may  readily  adapt  himself  to  any  form  to  be  followed. 

These  thoughts  have  been  allowed  to  Intrude  because  of  two  observations: 

First  There  is  still  too  much  training  not  based  on  a  sure  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. 
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Second.. Almost  all  the  esqiert  arl>ttragiBl8  in  foreign  exchanee  sie  of  forelgB 
origin  and  ti'aining.  It  is  high  time  that  we  raise  up  in  thi»  and  other  highly 
specialized  detMurtments  a  Exoneration  of  American  young  men  with  as  good  educa- 
tion and  technical  training* 

THS  SUB^BCT  MATFBB^ 

For  some  years  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  speak,  loosely  and  briefly, 
of  Btatio  and  of  kinematic  mathematics  in  order  to  bring  into  bold  relief  two 
phases  of  our  mathematical  considerations  or  two  points  of  view  of  tlie  quan- 
tities under  consideration.  From  the  first  point  of  view,  quantities  are  at  least 
thought  of  as  of  fixed  and  determined  value,  with  no  idea  of  approximation  or 
variation.  From  the  other  viewpoint,  quantities  are  recognized  as  varying 
continuously  according  to  a  stated  law,  as  In  analytic  geometry;  or  variation 
and  approxlmatioD  are  recognized  as  the  tifle  and  not  the  exception  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  endeavor  is  then  to  ascertain  the  true  measure  of  the  qtiantltiea 
or  to  formulate  a  law  according  to  which  they  seem  to  vary,  at  least  within 
a  limited  range.  This  conception  of  quantity  has  led  to  the  introdUGticm  of  the 
statistical  method  into  the  mathematics  of  business  to  a  ispidly  increasing 
extent.    The  topics  of  the  courses  are  accordingly : 

I.  Static  MathematTcs. 

A,  Advanced^  arithmetic,  logarithms. 

1.  Review  of  methods  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  with  short  cuts  that  arise  fVom  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  operations  and  somewhat  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Arithmetical  complement  and  arithmetical  supplement. 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  student  into  the  atmosphere  of  number  and  of 
numerical  relationships,  realizing  that  for  the  clerical  worker  such  an  appre- 
ciation is  of  fundamental  importance.  Read  A  treatise  on  computation,  by 
E.  M.  Langley,  New  York ;  T^ongmans,  Grewi  &  Co.,  1895. 

2.  Fractions  and  their  decimal  equivalents — ^terminating,  repeating,  or  cir* 
culating — noting  the  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational  numbers.  Per 
cents  of  £  s.  d.r  etc 

3.  Proportion,  ^niple  compound,  conjoined  (in  arbitrage),  and  even  alligation, 
if  desired,  simply  enouph  to  acquaint  the  student  with  it,  because  of  its  useful- 
ness in  chemistry  In  '*  balancing  equations,"  because  it  provides  an  easy  .solu- 
tion to  some  problems  that  would  otherwise  involve  indeterminate  equations, 
and  as  it  completes  the  systematic  development  of  the  subject  of  proportion. 

4.  The  method  of  cancellation. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  theory  and  use  oi  logarithms.  Slide  ruleSw  The  busi- 
ness man  rtiould  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  word  logarithm.  An  extensive 
treatment,  obtainable  only  in  libraries,  is  in  Appendix  12,  Ann.  Rep.,  1896,  of 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  the  title  "  Logarithms,  their  Nature, 
Computation,  and  Uses,"  by  W.  W.  Duffleld,  Superintendent.  With  it  are  10 
tables. 

6.  The  use  and  making  of  other  tables,  such  as — 

Interest,  simple  and  compound. 

Discount,  simple  and  compound. 

Annuity,  amount  of,  present  value,  to  amortize,*  etc. 

Bond  tables,* 


*  This  topic  is  mentlon«»d  hore  for  convenience,  but  the  actual  use  and  making  of  the 
tables  would  occur  when  each  is  needed. 
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B,  The  (UcTBhra  of  diterete  quantUie», 
"L  Batlonai  integral  ftmctlons. 

2.  Retetlonships  between  coefficients  and  roots. 

3.  Mnldplleatioii  and  division  with  detached  coefficients. 

4.  Binomial  coefficients — Pascal's  triangle. 

5.  Permutations  and  combinations,  distributions  and  derangements. 

6.  Introduction  to  probabilities. 
T.  Finite  number  series* 

Progressions,  arithmetic  and  geometric. 

Series  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

Introduction  to  finite  differences. 

Introduction  to  interpolation,  extrapolation,  sanunatlon. 

8.  Undetermined  coefflcients,  applicaticms. 

9.  Mathematical  induction. 
10.  Infinite  series: 

Geometric,  exponential,  logarithmic. 
Convergence,  dlvei^nce,  tests. 

C.  Thq  9olution  of  equations— 

Of  any  degree,  growing  out  of  a  study  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

Of  quadratic. 

Remainder  theorem,  factor  theorem. 

Transformations,  algebraic  and  geometric  views  of. 

DescarteS's  rule  of  signs. 

Rational  roots  (by  synthetic  division). 

Approximation  of  irrational  roots. 
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It  ^dll  be  observed  that  the  subject  of  permutations  and  combinations  has 
been  introduced  early.    That  is  for  two  reasonft: 

1.  The  subject  above  all  othem  enforces,  con^^  correct  interpretation,  con- 
centration, clear  thinking,  definite  statements:  Thia  will  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  thought  which  is  the  most  important  object  of  education  to 
(leTelop. 

2.  The  students,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  vary  consid^ably  in  the  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  these  collegiate  schools  of  business.  Mature, 
experienced  men,  for  whom  in  part  these  schools  exist,  will  be  in  class  with 
yonng  men  fresh  from  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  The 
"^)ect  of  peimntations  and  combinations  wUl  be  new,  fresh,  interesting  to, 
*nd  within  the  understanding  of,  all  members  of  the  class  alike,  and  will  force 
ttpon  the  eonscionsnesffi  of  all  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  educational  course. 

The  examples  and  exercises  throughout  shall  be  from  practical  business  of 
to-day.  It  shall  be  their  object  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration and  to  reveal  its  applicability  where  that  had  not  been  apparent. 

'^  tbregoing  covers  the  theoretical  preparation  for  a  text  like  The  Mathe- 
Joatical  Theory  of  Investment,  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Skinner  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1913),  which 
inay  be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Among  the  topics  considered  near  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  and  in  pre- 
paration for  which  the  outside  reading  may  be  done  is  that  of  foreign  exchange 
and  trade  acceptances,  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  use  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  following  are  books  that  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  and  report : 
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The  business  of  finance.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1918.  204  p. 
The  meaning  of  money.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co^  1916.  .307  p. 
War  and  Lombard  street.     New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1915.     171 
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and  Palgrave,  Sir  R.  H.    The  English  banking  system.     Washington,  D.  C,  Supt. 
of   Documents,    1910. 

The  brochures  published  by  many  large  banking  houses  as,  in  New  York,  by  The 
National  City  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
others. 

II,     Kinematic  Mathematics. 

The  ideas  of  function,  change,  continuity,  and  continuous  change,  of  variation 

and  approximation. 
The  graph  of  rational  integral  functions  of  common  and  familiar  occurrence, 

of  other  functions  that  arise,   as  cost,  interest,  annuity,  present  value, 

charts  for  wages,  for  exchange  and  arbitrage. 
The  principles  of  analytic  geometry.    The  equation  of  a  locus,  the  locus  of 
an  equation,  the  discussion  of  an  equation. 

Plotting  functions  as  Sn=  -^ 1  o^^  —    T   — j  considering  in  turn 

two  of  the  quantities  as  variable  and  the  others  as  constant  or  as  a 
parameter. 
Developing  functions  whose  graphs  shall  be  of  type  forms  for  use  later  in 
statistical  work. 
Elements  of  analytic  geometry  in  three  dimensions. 

SFCOXD   YEAR. 

Elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
Elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences. 
The  theory  of  probability. 
The  method  of  least  squares. 
Fitting  simpler  curves  to  data, 
.  Statistical  measures. 
Correlation. 

THIRD  AND  POUBTH  TBAB. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  statistics. 

An   elective  and   graduate   course — Seminar   on   Blometrika  and   present 
writers. 
An  advanced  mathematical  theory  of  interest  and  life  contingencies, 
A  graduate  course  following  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  text  book.    Parts 
I  and  II. 
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BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

By  James  E.  Lough. 

Professor  of  Experimental   Psychology   and   Method,   School   of   Pedagogy,   New   York 

University, 

The  study  of  psychology  and  ethics  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  as  funda- 
mental or  basic  work  for  everyone  who  is  preparing  to  enter  business  as  a 
profession.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  its  attributes,  limitations, 
development,  springs  of  action,  and  control.  The  psychology  of  the  business 
man  may  be  a  crude  "  rule  of  thumb  "  psychology,  bascni  largely  upon  inac- 
curate, and  frequently  prejudiced,  observation  of  a  limited  group  of  cases,  or 
derived  from  popular  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  or  he  may  possess 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  that  has  been  established  upon  general  laws  scien- 
tifically developed  by  means  of  extended  study  and  Investigation. 

Business  psychology  comprises  a  group  of  psychological  problems  that  can 
be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  business  operations.  The  fundamental 
principles  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  principles  of  general  psychology. 
Illustrative  material,  however,  comes  from  the  domain  of  business  operations, 
and  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  somewhat  limited  group  of  laws  that  obviously 
fall  into  business  operations.  In  many  institutions  the  course  in  business 
psychology  is  based  upon  the  study  of  standard  or  general  textbooks  of  psychol- 
ogy. In  such  cases  the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  make  his  own  applica- 
tions. He  will  also  iind  it  desirable  to  touch  lightly  upon,  or  to  omit  altogether, 
'iiany  topics  that  have  a  remote  bearing  on  business,  as  for  example,  localiza- 
tion of  functions,  details  of  sense  organs,  and  space  perception. 

The  introductory  course  in  business  psychology  should  be  a  general  course, 
that  is  it  should  include  psychological  problems  that  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
business  activities.  Following  this  first  course,  and  based  upon  it,  the  student 
Diay  consider  special  groups  of  problems,  as  for  example,  the  psychology  of 
salesmanship,  psychology  of  advertising,  mental  rating  of  employees,  vocational 
guidance  and  placement,  and  the  psychology  of  factory  management. 

The  following  topics  should  be  Included  In  the  first  or  general  course  In 

business  psychology: 

I.  Self -analysis. — A  study  of  the  mental  traits  generally  called  for  in  busi- 
ness—observation, concentration,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  knowledge, 
ambition,  confidence,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness,  reliability,  energy, 
persistence,  initiative,  self-control.  Self -analysis  should  enable  the  student 
to  realize  which  of  his  traits  are  strong  and  dependable  and  which  are  weak 
and  undeveloped.  He  should  also  be  able,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  to  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  mental  traits  of  others. 

IL  Mental  development. — An  analysis  of  the  content  and  processes  Involved 
in  each  trait  mentioned  in  I,  in  order  to  determine  methods  of  strengthening 
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traits  that  sli0W  undeirinible  weaknesflr.  This  implies  in  tb*  fiFst  place  to  aelf- 
derelopment,  bnt  also  carrteer  with  it  the  methods  to  be  jDollowed  in  developing 
these  same  traitsf  in  othem 

III.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  habit  formation  to  traits^  prlaclpaUr 
to  the  traits  involved  in  disposition  and  action,  those  forming  the  basfs  ot 
character. 

IV.  Springs  of  action. — ^The  natural  (Instinctive)  and  tl^  acquired  linpulses 
and  inhibitions.  The  origin  and  devek^pment  of  the  instincts,  conscious  and 
unconscious  imitation,  the  influence  of  health,  sex,  age,  race,  and  social  environ- 
ment in  modifying  original  springs  of  action  and  methods  of  evalufttlng  springs 
of  action,  and  effect  of  substitution  of  motives. 

V.  Types  of  decision  and  methods  of  control. — ^These  should  be  studied  in  the 
first  place  by  special  reference  to  one's  self  and  may  tben  be  applied  in  order 
to  effect  decisions  in  others.  In  this  section  should  also  be  included  topics  on 
suggestion  and  obedience. 

On  completing  the  topics  enumerated  above  the  student  sliould  be  ready  to 
take  TXQ  special  problems  in  the  psychology  of  business : 

VI.  Psvchology  of  (idvertisina, 

VII.  Psycholoffy  of  salesmanship, 

VIII.  PsyeJhology  of  management. 

IX.  Scientific  voeaUanal  guidance  on  selection  of  employees. 

X.  Fatigue  and  recreation  as  factors  in  efficiency. 
XL  Acquisition  of  skiU. 

Xn.  Working  vHth  others. — Cooperation,  rivalry,  helping  and  hindering,  the 
development  of  morale; 
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BUSINBSS  ETHICS. 

BaslnesB  ethics  nrast  be  fbttiided  on  the  fcmdftmental  proposltlcn  that  the 
standard  of  cozrdiict;  duties,  and  ohligatfonsi  most  be  maintained  in  bnslBeflB 
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tninaettoiyi  •«  well  as  in  nan^nxsliiesii  aetivities.  There  is  ilo  special  dispensa- 
tloa  of  raomttty  ft»r  the-  bwglncoB  woiM.  The  great  pfoblem  ia  business  ethics 
will  be  to  awaken  students  to  the  reaUxatioii  that  a  single  code  of  ethics  must 
be  ioHoweA,  The  topics  to  l>e  Inchided  In  the  study  oi  business  ethics  are  there- 
fote  not  ^^iienent  in  any  essential  from  the  topics  tneated  fn  any  standard 
otNose  in  geaeml  ettiica.  Htustiative  material^  hoive^r,  most  be  drawn  from 
bofiteeta  aottvittea  mtter  thiui  from  social  Ufe; 

The  foUovvlttg  toples  should  be  included  in  the  eotocse:  Z.  Evolution  of  moral- 
ity; n.  Origin  of  soeitd  morality;  ItL  The  theory  of  mcffaUty;  IV.  The  mean- 
iog  of  doty ;  V,  The  cmsideratkMi  of  special  problems  of  social  and  business 
pnetice — setf-conseloiuness  sad  altraisra,  loyalty,  patriotlsai,  cooperatfon,  in-i 
dtetrlftl  duties^  social  and  industrial  alienation. 
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THB  STU]>T    OP  BUSINESS   ADMINiSTBATION   AND   ORGANIZA- 
TION, 

Ia  Prepacatiott  €or  Fofeign  Tzada. 

By  Arthtb  B.  Swawson, 
BicanBon  Ogilvie  Co.,  CMcago,  lit.,  Thdustrial  Engineers, 

OcotfionaUy  the  term  "  business  administration ''  is  used  in  a  broad  sense 
to  include  all  tbe  functions  of  a  business.  It  is  tlien  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  term  "  business/'  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
atricUy  executive  functions  in  the  management  of  business.  In  discussing 
tbe  place  that  a  study  of  administration  and  organization  should  occupy  in  a 
course  of  training  for  foreign  trade,  the  term  "business  administration*'  is 
lued  in  this  latter  sense. 

Business  organization  is  also  used  ill  a  twofold  way.  People  ^eak,  for 
instance,  of  organizing  a  company  and  refer  then  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  In  order  to  incorporate.  Again  they  speak  of  their  business  as  belnj:  well 
organized  and  refer  then  to  the  manner  in  which  tho  functions  of  their  busi- 
M8S  are  facilitated  by  the  di^oaition  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  processes. 
It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  "  organization  "  is  used  here. 

The  study  of  business  administration  and  CM'ganization  in  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  should  include  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and 
organization  with  general  application  to  business  of  any  character  and  a 
special  course  In  the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  or  depart- 
ments of  such  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  student  jMrecede  his  special  study  of 
the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  engaged  tn  foreign  trade  by 
0  peneral  course  in  business  administration  and  organization,  because  the 
^dent  is  then  made  to  realize  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
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between  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  that  foreign  business  differs  from 
domestic  mainly  In  that  business  is  conducted  under  very  different  conditions. 

The  general  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  or  organization  should 
include  a  treatment  of  such  factors  as  «the  adjustment  of  the  organization 
and  administration  to  the  purposes  of  the  business  and  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion ;  the  delegation  of  authority,  including  such  factors  as  departmentization, 
centralization,  and  decentralization;  the  control  of  delegated  authority  by 
means  of  reports,  conferences,  and  personal  relations ;  the  relation  of  authority 
to  responsibility ;  functional  special ization  as  it  relates  to  both  the  delegation 
of  authority  and  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel ;  the  correlation  of  departments 
and  processes  so  that  the  activity  of  each  person  or  unit  contributes  effectivdy 
to  the  activity  of  the  whole  and  so  that  a  balance  is  maintained ;  the  standardiza- 
tion of  materials,  equipment,  and  processes ;  the  utilization  and  preparation  of 
reports;  discipline;  employment;  training;  wage  policy,  and  relation  of  busi- 
ness to  such  external  agencies  as  the  National  Government  and  State  govern- 
ments, public  opinion,  competition,  etc. 

In  such  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and  organization  the 
object  should  be  to  bring  out  for  the  student  the  significance  of  these  factors 
in  business.  It  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to  give  him 
in  such  a  course  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  these  f.ictors.  Taking,  for  Instance, 
"the  utilization  and  preparation  of  reports,  it  would  not  be  the  purpose  of  tlie 
course  to  train  the  student  in  the  preparation  of  complicated  reports  for  which 
an  accounting  training  is  essential.  The  purpose  would  be  to  show  the  value 
of  such  reports  in  the  management  of  a  business  and  to  show  how  their  prepa- 
ration is  controlled  by  their  utilization  for  administrative  purposes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  material  should  be  introduced  in  the 
course  as  each  factor  is  taken  up  for  discussion.  In  part  this  can  be  supplied 
by  giving  the  student  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and  the  admin- 
istration of  typical  businesses.  In  part  it  can  be  accomplished  by  inspection 
reports.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  very  satisfactory.  The  laboratory  method 
is  the  moat  effective,  but  it  can  be  used  with  difficulty  and  only  In  a  limited  way 
except  for  advanced  students. 

The  special  course  in  administration  and  organization  as  it  applies  to 
businesses  engaged  In  foreign  trade  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  different  business  institutions  engaged  In  foreign 
trade  with  a  view  to  understanding  not  only  how  they  are  organized  and 
administered  but  why  they  must  be  organized  and  administered  in  a  special 
way.  It  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student  to  show 
how  the  factors  discussed  In  the  elements  of  the  business  administration  and 
organization  are  present  In  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  business. 

The  business  institutions  to  be  studied  will  Include  the  export  commission 
house,  the  export  merchant,  the  export  forwarder,  the  manufacturer's  agent, 
the  export  departments  of  businesses  selling  direct,  export  branch  houses, 
advertising  agencies  that  place  advertising  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  credit 
agencies,  and  trade  associations. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  taking  such  a  course  bo  acquainted  with  the 
marketing,  credit  and  financing  fimctlons  of  an  exporting  business,  because,  as 
previously  stated,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  business  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  functions  of  a  business  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operated.  The  course  might  well  he  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
for  the  special  treatment  of  the  organization  and  management  of  such  depart- 
ments as  purchasing,  sales,  advertising,  credits,  finance,  shipping,  Invoicing, 
and  accounting. 
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The  courses  should  preferably  be  semester  courses  and  should  be  taken  as 
late  in  the  course  of  training  as  practicable. 
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ACCOUNTING  APPLIED  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  John  Raymond  Wildman, 

Bead  Prpfesaor  of  Accounting,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  York 

Vniversiti/. 

The  parties  to  foreign  trade  are  the  importer,  the  exporter,  the  transporter, 
the  warehouseman,  and  the  banker.  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade  must 
therefore  be  considered  from  the  respective  points  of  view  of  the  parties. 

The  accounting  relating  to  the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchandise  does 
not  differ  from  other  accounting  except  that  it  emphasizes  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  cnstomhouse  clearance,  warehousing,  ocean  as  well  as  land  transporta- 
tion, and  requires  a  slight  knowledge  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  accounting  relating  to  transportation  and  warehousing  as  industries 
roust  be  differentiated  from  that  which  arises  out  of  the  relations  between  these 
parties  and  the  Imjwrter  and  exporter,  respectively.  In  no  case  is  the  account- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  except  that  of  the  ocean  transportation  company  where 
the  company  is  required  to  collect  from  foreign  shippers  in  foreign  currency. 

The  accounting  for  the  banker  must  take  cognizance  not  only  of  the  usual 
banking  operation  but  of  the  somewhat  complicated  foreign  exchange  feature. 

A  university  course  in  "  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade "  must  needs 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  "  background  "  courses  such  as  the 
Wstory  of  commerce,  foreign  trade  and  transportation,  and  theory  of  foreign 
exchange,  are  available  and  prerequisite.  In  the  ideal  curriculum  they  would 
be  both  available  and  prerequisite,    In  tbe  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
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suggestions  which  fOHow  luay  be  of  use,  it  is  probable  thafc  such  courses  will  be 
lacking,  hence  the  course  In  accounting  should  lay  the  foundation  in  history, 
economics,  and  finance,  and  perhaps  take  on  more  of  a  composite  nature  than 
would  be  usual  in  the  ideal  curriculum. 

Ah  outlined  below,  it  should  be  offered  two  one-boor  ptt'iods  a  week  for  two 
semestersL  Stripped*  of  the  material  other  than  that  which  is  strictly  account- 
ing, one  semester  would  probably  suffice.  In  either  case  it  should  follow  thtt 
course  in  general  accounting.  It  should  be  presented  as  a  combined  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  with  liberal  assignments  of  coUat^al  reading. 

OUTLINE. 

Historical  background  leading  up  to  the  status  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  World  War.  EfPpct  of  the  World  War  on  the  commercial  and  financial 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  a  factor  In  develof^ 
ing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Outlook  for  the  fntuce  of  the  foz^ 
eign  trade  of  the  United  States.    The  Webb  Act 

The  materials  of  foreign  trade.  The  commodity  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Imports  for  past  five  years.  Foreign  markets  and  opportunities.  Exports  for 
past  five  years.  General  and  special  characteristics  of  export  commodities. 
The  question  of  packing.    Warehouse,  port,  and  shipping  fSacilities. 

The  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade.  The  exporter,  as  principal, 
as  agent,  the  forwarder.  The  functions,  relations,  and  charges  of-r-the  dray- 
man; the  warehouseman;  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  supervision  and 
restrictions;  the  insurer;  tlie  ocean  transportation  company.  The  documents 
and  shipping  papers;  bills  of  lading;  consular  invoices;  shipper's  export 
declaration;  invoices  of  the  drayman  and  the  insurance  company.  The 
importer  and  his  relation  to  the  ocean  transportation  company;  to  the  customs 
department  of  the  Government ;  to  the  customhouse  broker ;  the  warehouseman ; 
the  local  transportation  company.  The  documents  for  imports ;  incoming  bills, 
of  lading ;  customhouse  entry  blank ;  declaration ;  duty  depoi^it ;  appraiser's  re- 
port; release;  duty  adjustment;  marine  insurance;  inward  freight;  and  cartape. 

Expenses  characteristic  of  the  exporter:  Outward  cartage  (depository  to  the 
steamship  pier);  consular  invoices;  ocean  freight;  marine  insurance;  ware- 
house charges;  forwarder's  commission.  Characteristic  expenses  of  the  im- 
porter: Ocean  freight  and  marine  insurance  (usually  included  hi  purchase 
invoice) ;  customhouse  broker ;  duty ;  Inward  cartage. 

Principle  of  the  draft  Two-party  drafts.  Three-party  drafts.  Bookkeeping 
for  drafts.    The  trade  acceptanca 

Specimen  transactions  illustrating  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  with 
Importing  and  exporting  expenses ;  drawbacks ;  packing  costs  and  their  relation 
to  claims  for  goods  damaged  in  transit;  owned  goods  and  consigned  goods; 
goods  sold  on  open  account;  draft;  trade  acceptance;  conversion  of  invoices 
from  English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  and  South  American  currencies  to  United 
States  currency.  Statements  of  facts  and  problems  correlating  the  above  and 
introducing  statements  requiring  conversion  to  and  from  branch  offices  and 
foreign  agencies.  Standard  rates  for  conversion  of  accounts  current  Inci- 
dental profit  on  exchange. 

Theory  of  foreign  exchange.  Fimction  of  the  foreign-exchange  banker;  er- 
ciiange  parities:  conversions.  International  banldng.  Sources  of  exchange. 
Demands  for  exchange.  The  gold  points.  Expenses  incident  to  the  shipment  of 
gold.  The  various  kinds  of  exchange;  bankers*  long  bills,  short  bills,  cable 
transfers,  commercial  clean  long,  clean  short,  documentary  long,  documentary 
short,  doeum^its  on  acceptance,  decum^ats  on  payment 
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Thft  foreign-exdianga  department;  organization*,  function,  reeocds,  relation 
to  general  organizatbon  of  the  bank.  The  foreign -exchange  eontrolling  account 
io  t&e  general  books. 

Operation  of  the  books  of  the  foreigurexclumge  department  Tlie  foreign- 
exchange  ledger,  with  supporting  books.  Long  and  short  bills  purchased.  Long 
and  short  bills  sold.  Bank  acceptances.  Trade  acceptances.  Letters  of  credit 
Travelers*  checks.  Foreign  money  bought  and  sold»  Arbitrage  transactions. 
Beeoneiliation  of  foreign  bank  accounts,  showing  profit  in  each  account.  State- 
ment of  profit  and  loss  for  foreign-exchange  department. 
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BTilTISTICS  AS  APPLIED  TO  BUSINESS^. 

By  Horace  Sibcrtbt, 

Professor  of  Beonomioe  and  Statistics,  Northwestern  Vniversify. 

WhatevefT  mottvefl  may  prompt  one  to  enter  buglness,  taie  pecuniary  one  Is 
undoubtedly  pot^t.    BnMness  saccess  is  measnred  in  terms  of  realized  profits; 
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and  to  determine  these  accurate  accounting  is  necessary.  Accounting  and  sta- 
tistics may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  languages  of  business.  Accounting,  as 
a  business  tool,  has  been  developed  during  the  last  dozen  years  and  is  now  being 
used  to  determine  costs  in  all  their  different  phases.  Statistics,  as  a  method 
in  business  and  as  a  companion  to  accounting,  has  had  even  a  more  recent  but 
no  less  important  development.  Both  have  grown  in  spite  of  business  distrusts 
and  lethargy.  The  prejudice  against  statistics  is  to  be  sought  more  in  their 
abuse  than  in  their  use,  and  this  fact  the  business  man  is  coming  to  see.  No 
longer  can  business  be  conducted  successfully  by  a  rule-of-thumb  method  nor 
accounts  and  statistics  be  ignored.  Markets  must  be  analyzed  and  production 
costs  scrutinized.  The  facts  of  industry  must  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  business  policy. 

Statistics  in  business  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  two  types  of  problems — 
first,  those  associated  with  internal,  and,  second,  those  associated  with  external 
conditions.  Internal  problems  of  production,  of  the  supply  and  control  of 
labor,  of  organization,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  In  the 
same  way  problems  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual  businesses  due  to  competi- 
tion, relationship  with  the  State,  may  also  be  studied  and  measured  statisti- 
cally. It  is  probably  this  latter  side  of  business  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increased  use  of  statistics  as  a  means  of  forestalling  the  consequences  of  keen 
competition  and  of  measuring  the  results  of  State  activity  upon  business. 

What  are  statistics?  Statistics  may  be  defined,  briefly,  as  numerical  aggre- 
gates, enumerated  or  estimated  according  to  reasonable  standards  of  accuracy, 
collected  in  a  systematic  manner  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  and  placed  in 

relationship  to  each  other.  Statistical  methods  may  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
all  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  by  means  of  which  statistics  may  be 
collected  and  used  to  describe  or  explain  phenomena  in  their  individual  or 
related  capacities.  The  goal  of  statistical  studies  is  comparison,  and  this  may 
relate  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  condition. 

The  business  man  desires  to  compare  his  business  with  that  of  his  competitor ; 
to  compare  this  year's  oi>eration  with  last  year's;  to  compare  one  department 
with  another,  etc.  To  do  so  by  means  of  statistics  necessitates  the  use  of 
aggregates  or  numerical  facts  in  terms  of  standardized  units  of  measurement 
Imperfect  measurements  and  crude  units  will  not  suffice.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  business,  as  in  all  science,  is  fundamental.  In  the  physical  sciences 
it  is  definite  and  standardized.  In  the  business  world,  however,  units  are  far 
less  definite  and  their  meaning  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  Comparisons  are  valid  or  invalid  largely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  homogeneity  which  characterizes  the  units  employed. 

The  statistical  methods  most  commonly  used  by  business  men  are  tabulation 
and  graphics.  Tabulation  serves  the  purpose  of  putting  in  lines  and  columns, 
under  stub  and  caption  headings,  data  classified  according  to  relationships 
which  are  significant  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Tabulation  grows  out  of  analysis 
and  registers  the  relations  between  facts  which  are  thought  to  be  significant 
Tables  may  be  simple  or  complex,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  which 
they  contain  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  which  they  register.  As  a 
statistical  device  for  classifying  business  facts,  they  are  fundamental,  but  their 
appearance  and  complexity  are  oftentimes  forbidding. 

Grai)hlcs,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  arrest  attention.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups — diagrams,  in  which  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are 
employed ;  and  gi'aphics  proper,  which  consLst  of  graphs  and  curves.  Graphic 
devices  are  valuable  because  of  their  appeal  to  the  eye.  It  is  their  power  of 
suggestion  which  is  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  dangerous.    A  diagranv 
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drawn  out  of  scale,  or  a  grapli  dissociated  from  the  concrete  data  which  It 
depicts,  may  be  highly  deceptive.  Both  may  illustrate  faulty  data  and  in 
themselves  never  reveal  the  fact.  Graphics  rarely  add  new  meaning  to  sta- 
tistical facts.  What  they  do  is  to  throw  into  bold  outline  relationships  which 
niay  lie  concealed  in  tables.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  eye  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  intellect,  and  they  should  be  used  with  caution  and  circumspection.  la 
business,  where  data  are  accurate  and  the  desire  to  deceive  laclcing,  graphic 
devices  may  be  successfully  employed,  not  only  to  give  to  executives  and 
others  vivid  Impressions  of  operating  efficiency  in  the  past  but  likewise  to 
suggest  or  to  forecast  the  future.  Graphic  devices  are  almost  of  infinite  variety 
imd  may  be  used  In  almost  all  of  the  different  phases  of  business  activity.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  secondary  to  the  analysis  which 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  is  to  be  illustrated. 

An  example  of  the  use  to  which  statistical  methods  in  business  are  put  may 
be  helpful.  The  business  man  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  barometer  and  fore- 
caster of  trade  conditions.  If  he  can  know  what  the  future  will  bring,  if  he 
can  gauge>  his  productive  activity  in  line  with  industrial  and  financial  con- 
ditions, his  business  will  be  stabilized  and  his  methods  made  more  profitable. 
He  is  therefore  seeking  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  statistical  facts  growing 
out  of  trade  relations,  banking  and  finance,  manufacturing  conditions,  stock 
and  bond  transactions,  etc.  In  response  to  his  needs,  certain  organizations 
have  prepared  and  are  marketing  so-called  "  statistical  services/'  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  interpret  fundamental  business  and  industrial  statistics.  Until 
recently,  little  If  any  science  has  characterized  such  services. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  both  a  business  barometer  and  a  busi« 
ness  forecaster  have  befen  worked  out  on  scientific  principles.  The  method  of 
correlation,  developed  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  perfected  by  Karl  Pearson, 
has  definitely  been  adapted  to  business  data.  To-day,  not  only  is  this  method 
used  by  statisticians  in  the  interpretation  of  business  facts  but  also  by  psychol- 
ogists in  choosing  and  grading  men,  by  agriculturalists  in  selecting  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  animals,  by  breeders  and  others  in  Improving  animal  stock  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Probably  no  more  promising  field  of  statistical  in- 
quiry, so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  business  man  are  concerned,  has  beea 
developed  in  the  last  decade  than  the  application  of  the  method  of  correlation 
to  the  development  of  business  barometers. 

Business,  to  be  successful,  must  be  scientific.  Business  men  are  conhng 
keenly  to  realize  this  fact.  A  scientific  tool  which  is  available  and  may  be 
of  inestimable  service  toward  the  development  of  business,  as  a  science,  is 
the  method  of  statistics.' 

Statistical  studies  should  come  relatively  late  in  the  student's  work,  since 
they  are  technical,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  business  conditions,  and  for  their 
successful  perusal,  require  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  maturity.  At  least 
one-half  year  of  four  to  five  hours  a  week  is  necessary  for  an  introductory 
course.  A  large  portion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  problems 
Illustrative  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  text.  It  is  well  to  duplicate  in 
this  part  of  the  course,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  actual  statistical  work. 
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FORBIGN  TRADE  AND  TARIFFS. 

By  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Profw^or  of  Beonomie^,  Harvard  UMvenUp.     Fcrmer  chairman  of  United  Btatee  Tariff 

ComnH%»iwii, 

A  course  of  study  looking  to  preparation  on  these  snbjects  Is  best  carried  oa 
In  connection  with  a  general  college  course,  that  course  being  arrangM  with  a 
view  to  giving  not  only  a  general  education,  but  special  training  and  Informa* 
tlon  on  the  particular  subjects  here  mentioned. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  or  recommend  a  rigid  schedule  or  to  Indicate 
in  detail  at  what  stage  and  with  what  degree  of  intensive  application  indlridnal 
topics  are  to  be  taken  up.  There  should  be  training  in  such  general  fields  as 
natural  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  especially  Elnglish.  In  the  field  of 
natural  science,  chemistry  is  the  most  important  subject.  The  main  elements 
of  a  general  education  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  subjects  which  relate  more  particularly  to  foreign  trade  and  tariffs  are: 
Modern  languages,  especially  French,  Spanish,  German ;  Government  (political 
science  and  international  law)  ;  the  principles  of  economics;  commercial  geog- 
raphy, commercial  arithmetic,  and  economic  history ;  money  and  banking,  trans- 
portation, corporate  organization  and  combinations,  and  like  subjects  in  applied 
economics ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  statistics ;  international  trade ;  tariffs  and 
tariff  history ;  foreign  exchange. 

In  general,  the  order  Ijj  which  these  subjects  may  be  profitably  taken  up  is 
as  follows: 

1..  Modern  languages  should  be  begun  early,  if  possible,  in  preparatory  schools, 
and  should  be  studied  to  the  point  where  an  easy  command  of  reading  is 
acquired.  It  is  desirable  also  to  attain  command  of  the  spoken  language,  but 
this  is  not  indispensable.  Not  all  of  the  languages  mentioned  need  be  taken  up. 
It  is  better  to  have  real  command  of  one  than  an  ineffective  smattering  of  two 
or  three.  The  study  of  a  language  should  ordinarily  be  continued  through  at 
least  two  years,  and  command  of  it  tested  and  bettered  by  its  use  in  the  study 
of  political  and  economic  subjects. 

2.  Both  government  and  economics  should  also  be  taken  up  early.  If  a  com- 
plete college  course  of  four  years  is  planned,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  govern- 
ment in  the  first  year  and  follow  with  the  principles  of  economics  in  the  second 
year.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  against  taking  up  both  government  and 
economics  in  the  first  year,  provided  that  In  that  year,  or  In  the  subsequent 
years,  there  is  not  complete  neglect  of  the  other  constituents  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   Commercial  arithmetic  may  also  be  taken  up  In  the  first  year. 

3.  After  a  year  of  economics  and  government  a  further  study  of  more 
specialized  topics  should  be  undertaken.  Among  the  topics  of  special  im- 
portance in  economics  are  commercial  geography;  economic  history,  and  espe- 
cially the  economic  history  ^f  modem  tiiaes;  transiKNtatioa ;  money  and  bank- 
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Lag;  corporate  organization  and  corporate  finance,  including  combinations  and 
pQblic  utilities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  each  and  eveiy  one  of  these 
subjects.  A  selection  among  them  may  be  made.  Commercial  geography  and 
ecoftomle  history  should,  however,  not  be  omitted. 

The  special  subjects  to  which  the  preceding  preparation  leads,  namely,  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  tariff  history  and  experience,  and  foreign  ex- 
change, need  not  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  last  year  or  final  stages.  Nor 
Deed  they  be  necessarily  taken  up  as  separate  tc^ics.  They  may  t>e  combined, 
in  the  third  or  fiourth  year  of  the  college  course,  with  some  of  the  preceding 
subjects.  Beciprocity  treaties  and  international  commercial  relations  may  be 
nndertaken  in  connection  wtth  tariff  history.  International  trade,  and  tariff 
history  and  experience,  may  be  combined  in  one  course;  or  international  trade 
and  foreign  exchange  may  be  combined  in  one  course.  The  combination  and 
interrelation  of  the  subjects  must  depend  upon  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
iDstmetors  and  students.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  at  the  mme  time 
with  these  economic  subjects,  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  also  a  study  of  inter- 
national law  and  international  treaties,  with  si>eclal  reference  to  commercial 
treaties. 

A  bibliography  indicating  serviceable  books  follows.  The  books  first  men- 
tioned under  each  head  are  those  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  undertake  a  college  course  and  may  wiab  to  pr«f>are  themselves  by 
independent  reading  and  study. 
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TRANSPORTATION   AND   SHIPPING   IN   THEIR  RELATION   TO 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  Grover  G.  Huebner, 
Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Universitu  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  year  of  a  four-year  college  course  designed  for  students  seeking 
preparation  for  the  foreign  trade  need  not  contain  any  course  dealing  directly 
with  transportation  and  shipping.  To  obtain  the  basis  for  specialized  study 
later  in  his  course,  the  first-year  student  can  be  profitably  occupied  with 
courses  on  the  following  subjects':  Elementary  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, business  law,  government,  accounting,  and  English. 

In  his  second  year  the  student  can  advantageously  take  the  course  in 
railroad  transportation  as  many  ocean  cargoes  need  to  be  handled  between 
ports  and  interior  points  by  rail  or  rail-water  routes.  A  course  given  two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  college  year  or  three  hours  for  one  term  may 
include  the  following  topics:  Origin  and  growth  of  the  American  railway 
system  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  railroad ;  railroad  capital ;  earnings  and  expenses ; 
the  freight  service;  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services;  the  organization 
of  the  service ;  railroad  statistics ;  interrailway  relations ;  theory  and  practice 
of  railway  cliarges ;  and  regulation  in  leading  foreign  countries. 

Definite  results  may  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  good  textbook  and  supple- 
menting it  with  additional  reading  assignments  and  with  lectures  and  class 
dlscnsslons. 

If  his  roster  permits,  the  second-year  student  may  also  be  given  his  course 
in  ocean  transportation  and  shippinff.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  he  be 
given  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  during  the  second  year :  Money  and 
credit,  manufacturing  industries,  advertising,  marketing  methods  In  the  leading 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  trades,  additional  English,  and  a  foreign 
language. 

During  the  third  year  the  foreign  trade  student  will,  unless  he  has  done  so 
during  the  second  year,  take  a  course  in  ocean  transportation  and  shipping,  A 
two-hour  per  week  course  extending  throughout  the  college  year  or  a  three- 
hour  course  for  one  term  makes  it  possible  to  include  a  study  of  the  following 
topics:  Development  and  classification  of  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  motor  ves- 
sels, and  unrigged  craft ;  ocean  routes ;  the  Suez,  Panama,  and  other  maritime 
canals;  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  traflSc;  the  business  organization  of 
steamship  lines;  ocean  ports  and  terminals;  the  ocean  freight  service;  pas- 
senger, mail,  and  international  express  services;  marine  insurance;  relations 
between  ocean  carriers;  relations  between  ocean  and  rail  carriers;  principles 
and  practice  of  ocean  freight  rate  making;  aid  by  the  Federal  Government; 
navigation  laws ;  Federal  regulation  of  charges  and  services ;  aid  and  regulation 
by  States  and  municipalities;  freight  and  terminal  charges;  condition  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  and  of  the  American  marine;  Government  aid 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  the  merchant  marine  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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As  in  the  ease  of  rullpnad  transportation,  a  textbook  is  adviga&le  as  a  beslB 
for  study.  In  addition  there  may  be  special  reading  assignments,  lectures,  and 
class  discussions;  and  copies  of  the  various  ocean  shipping  forms  should  be 
provided  so  that  tlin  student  may  becoxue  famUiar  with  them. 

Eitlior  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  student  may  profitably  take  a  two- 
hour  per  wcelc  cour.so  in  railroad  traffic  and  rates  so  tliat  he  may  obtain  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  freight  rates  and  other  charges;  methods  of  rate  WMkkag; 
rtite  structure's;  tariffs;  classilications ;  routing;  railway  fihipplng  regcilatiODS 
and  freight  services;  and  public  regulation  of  railroads. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  tliat  the  student  of  foreign  trade  xxeed  take  aoore 
tlian  the  three  transiiortatiou  courues  mentioned.  His  study  of  transportation 
and  shipping  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  correlates  well  with  his  courses  in 
foreign  trade  methods;  history  of  foreign  'Commerce;  industrial  management; 
banking;  corporation  linance;  aaleamau^ip;  intMBati<mal  law;  diplomatic  and 
consular  procedure;  stock  and  produce  exchange  markets;  marine  insurance; 
foreign  languages;  history;  political  science;  economics;  and  special  courses 
dealing  with  tlie  resources  and  trade  relations  of  Latin  America,  Europe,  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  and  the  Far  East. 
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PORT  AND  TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

By  Bar  S.  MacBlwks. 

An  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  transportation,  wbich  U  a  large  item 
111  the  cost  of  production,  is  even  more  necessary  in  foreign  trade  than  in 
domestic  trade.  The  question  of  transportation  costs  involves  botli  operation 
and  routing.  In  domestic  commerce  routing  is  primarily  a  matter  of  railroad 
rates.  Every  large  concern  should  have  its  trained  traffic  manager  to  take 
care  of  tbis  important  item  of  costs.  Tlie  need  is  more  urgent  in  foreign 
trade  as  the  costs  are  larger,  the  time  element  In  deliveries  of  greater  variation, 
and  the  quality  ,of  service  to  the  foreign  customer  may  fluctuate  between 
greater  extremes  tiian  in  domestic  business.  Routing  calls  tor  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  highroads  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  distance  Is  a  matter 
of  transportation  facilities  and  not  of  mlle.s. 

There  are  three  links  in  transportation  overseas:  (1)  Railway  inland  navi- 
gation and  other  land  carriers  at  home  and  abroad,  (2)  ships  on  the  seven 
seas,  and  rS)  the  link  between  land  and  water  carriers,  which  is  the  port.  The 
first  two  have  been  taught  thoroughly  and  well  as  part  of  the  higher  education 
fbr  business,  but  the  port  and  terminal  problem,  which  is  at  present  the  most 
tirgent,  the  most  neglected  and  the  least  understood  of  the  trilogy,  has  received 
only  casual  consideration.  The  study  of  ports  and  terminals  Diust  be  par  infer 
parem  with  land  and  water  transportation  in  any  well-ordered  curriculum. 

The  course  in  ports  and  terminal  facilities  was  first  given  in  an  American 
university  at  the  school  of  busliMSS  of  Colunolita  Univeiraity,  winter  semester  of 
1W7-18.  As  tfce  eourse  developed  It  beeame  Increasingly  an  analysis  of  efficiency 
methods  in  port  design  and  operation,  with  examples  drawn  from  the  leading 
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ports  of  the  world  as  illustrations  of  the  principles  involvetl.  These  illustrations 
required  a  wide  survey  of  tlie  world's  ports,  which  sliould  give  the  future  export 
merchant  direct  information.  In  particular  the  study  in  the  course  shows  the 
merchant  what  is  essential  and  how  to  go  about  further  Independent  study. 
Many  institutions  are  now  (1922)  giving  entire  or  part-semester  courses  in  the 
subject,  notably  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Service  registers  100 
students  in  the  courses  upon  ports  and  ocean  transportation,  and  presents  a 
10  semester  one  full-year  curt'iculum  for  training  for  the  steamship  business. 

The  course  also  sought  to  show  engineers  the  business  requirements  and 
economic  baclsground  of  a  port.  The  trouble  in  the  past  too  often  has  been 
that  able  engineers  have  constructed  wonderful  harbor  works  which  have  not 
been  an  effective  tool  of  commerce,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  engineering 
efficiency  but  because  of  some  subtle  and  elusive  economic  force. 

It  was  evident  that  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  and  a 
large  amount  of  important  material  was  not  touched.  However,  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  to  condense  the  material  rather  than  to  extend  the  course  over 
two  semesters.  Also  that  the  two  courses  on  ports  and  shipping  should  each 
be  of  one  semester  given  early  in  the  curriculum  for  upper  classmen,  with  a 
subsequent  seminar  of  more  serious  study  and  investigation  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  Is  an  almost  untouched  field  for  investigation  and  research 
affording  suitable  material  In  abundance  for  masters'  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
But  more  important,  from  the  larger  standpoint,  much  serious  work  must  be 
done  within  the  next  few  years  as  our  country  needs  just  this  kind  of  exact 
scientific  knowledge  to  help  solve  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  problems 
which  are  so  vital  to  its  future  welfare.  A  transportation  seminar  may  well 
be  under  the  joint  supervision  and  leadership  of  two  or  three  teachers.  This 
would  not  exclude  intensive  special  work  by  small  groups  with  each  teacher. 

The  question  of  textbooks  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the  field  of  water  transpor- 
tation there  are  several  excellent  works.  In  particular,  Principles  of  Ocean 
Transportation,  by  Johnson  and  Huebner,  has  recently  appeared  from  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  In  the  case  of  ports  there  are,  however,  some  very  good 
monographs  for  collateral  reading.  The  most  Important  are  Prof.  Edwin  J. 
Clapp's  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg,"  and  "  The  Navigable 
Rhine."  All  are  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  There  are  several 
good  works  of  the  monograph  type  in  German  and  French.  Much  more  serious 
works  on  ports  have  been  written  abroad  than  with  us,  except  for  Prof.  Clapp. 
The  great  mass  of  material  on  the  subject  is  buried  in  reports  and  isolated  arti- 
cles. All  these  publications,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  ports  in  general,  being  more  an  inter- 
rogation of  facts  as  regards  some  particular  port.  :Mr.  W.  J.  Barney,  C.  E., 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  recently  compiled  a  bibliography  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  which  Is  quite  thorough,  so  far  as  works  in  the  English  language  are 
concerned.*  The  bibliography  Is  well  ordered  and  grouped  and  should  be  a  good 
guide  for  further  study  by  serious  students.  Miss  Hasse,  of  the  economics 
room.  New  York  Public  Library,  is  collecting  a  reference  library  on  ports.  The 
publication  of  the  Columbia  lectures,  mentioned  above,  affords  a  text  for  future 
study,  but  at  best  it  can  be  only  a  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  to  greater  con- 
centration on  the  subject  by  many  inquiring  minds." 

»  Selected  bibliography  on  ports  and  harbors  and  their  administration,  laws,  flnancefl, 
equipment,  and  engineering.     New  Yorlc,  W.  J.  Barney.     1916. 

'Ports  and  terminal  facilities,  with  bibliography.  By  Roy  S.  MacSSlwee.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.     1918. 
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COURSBS  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVHSRSITT. 

The  threefold  treatment  suggested  in  the  preceding  paper  on  Ports  and  terminal 
facilities  is  described  in  detail  In  the  three  following  courses/  namely,  "  Ports  and 
terminal  facilities,"  "Theory  and  practice  of  ocean  transportation,"  and  "  Rail- 
way traffic  and  rates,"  offered  in  the  extension  division  of  Columbia  University. 

PORTS   AND  TERMINAL  rACTLITIES. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lay  down  firmly  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  which  a  port  must  i)erform  as  a  coordinated  and  assembled  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  further  our  gi'owing  foreign  trade. 

A  general  -introduction  will  show^  the  types  of  seaports  as  to  location  and 
layout,  with  some  historical  reasons  for  the  same  and  the  dependence  of  a  port 
upon  its  hinterland. 

Miscellaneous  package  freight.  The  wharf,  transit  sheds,  and  movement  by 
rail  to  the  interior.  Freight  differentials  in  connection  with  port  development 
Marginal  railroads,  classification  yards,  handling  c.  I.  and  1.  c.  1.  lots.  Pack- 
ages for  local  consumption.  Trucking.  The  warehouse  construction  and  physi- 
cal connection.  Cold  storage  and  terminal  markets  for  perishable  food  products. 
Inner  harbor  movement  by  lisrhter.  Manufacturing  plants,  the  industrial  har- 
bor, and  the  question  of  upland  v.  waterfront  property.  Movement  Into  the 
interior  by  water.  Barge  terminals,  mooring  dolphins  "  in  midstream."  The 
river  port  and  the  river-port  industrial  harbor.  Handling  of  specialized  and 
bulk  freight  from  ocean  to  river  vessel  or  railroad.  Four  classes  of  passengers 
with  their  luggage.  A  waterfront  may  also  be  a  place  jof  beauty.  Port  admin- 
istration and  jurisdiction  with  particular  reference  to  several  successful  port 
authorities.  Fiscal  aspects,  fees,  and  dues.  The  free  port  as  an  institution. 
A  brief  review  cf  American  and  foreign  ports  with  their  commercial  bearing 
in  the  routing  of  exports. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

I.  Initial  problem, — ^An  exporter  has  various  lots  of  merchandise  which  he 
wants  to  ship;  12  cases  of  gas*)line . engines  for  Liverpool,  1  case  of  parts  for 
London,  10,000  barrels  of  petroleum  for  Bordeaux,  an  ambulance  for  Havre,  a 
large  consignment  of  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives  for  Vladivostok.  How  will  he 
po  about  it?  He  may  do  it  himself,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  forwarder.  There  are 
liners,  tramps,  private  carriers,  special  service  steamers ;  shipping  papers  and 
routine ;  shipping  terminology ;  how  ocean  freight  rates  are  made ;  ship  brokers 
and  agents ;  British  coal  exports  and  freight  rates ;  ocean  highways  and  rout- 
ing; marine  insurance  and  bottomry. 

IT.  Second  problem. — The  export  house  decides  to  enter  the  shipping  business 
••ind  (1)  to  build  and  (2)  operate  its  own  ships. 

1.  Correlation  of  size,  speed,  economy  of  operation,  and  required  service; 
tJTies  of  special  duty  ships;  shipbuilding  and  costs  of  construction;  elementary 
principles  of  shipbuilding;  standardized  ships  and  ships  built  in  series;  growth 
of  shipbuilding  and  present  problems  reviewed  to  forecast  the  future;  oil  age. 

2.  Operating  problems  and  costs  under  American  and  foreign  registry ;  his- 
tory of  American  marine  legislation ;  Government  aids  to  shipping :  Subsidies, 
mail  payments,  preferential  duties,  freight  rebates. 

HI.  The  Liner, — Growth  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ferry  and  the  great  ship  lines ; 
pools  and  combines;  aids  to  navigation,  lighthouses,  life-saving,  safety  at  sea; 
line  service  from  American  ports;  railroad  lines  and  "feeder"  lines;  reciprocal 
influence  of  labor  migrations,  shipbuilding,  and  ship  lines ;  shipping  conditions 
and  outlook. 


'From  information  circulars  issued  by  Columbia  UDiversity. 
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BAXLw^r  •mrwjxi  akd  rates. 

This  counse  is  dmgiied  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  traffic  men  employed  either  by 
laUroad  companies  or  by  mdustrial  establiabiDents  wbicb  receive  or  send  out 
products  by  rail. 

A  description  of  the  present  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  an  analysii 
of  its  work,  and  a  study  of  the  business  organization  of  a  railroad  corporation 
will  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  railway  service  and  the  character  of 
the  machinery  developed  to  perform  it.  A  study  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
ajQ  industrial  traffic  department  will  show  the  nature  of  the  or^caniz^tioa  devel- 
oped to  purchase  the  services  of  the  railroads  and  to  represent  the  dippers  in 
their  ordinary  business  relations  with  the  carriers.  < 

Tlie  mos;t  important  part  of  contact  between  railroad  and  sbi|^)er  is  the 
transportation  rate.  The  first  step  in  rate  making  is  classification.  The  general 
principles  of  classification  will  be  discnsaed  and  an*  explanation  given  for  tlie 
necessity  of  applying  special  or  commodity  rates  instead  of  class  rates  to  many 
articles  of  traffic.  Each  of  the  three  letUling  classifications  of  the  United  State$ 
wlU  be  analyzed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  ^>ecial  rules  and  rego- 
latkms  of  each.  Problems  of  dasslfleatioKi  will  he  presented  for  outside  invest!* 
gation  and  class  discussion. 

The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  for  the  publication  and  HI- 
tog  of  tariifjs,  as  given  in  Tariff  Oironlar  18-A,  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  tbe 
construction  of  local  tariffs,  Interline  tariffs,  and  agency  tariffs  will  he  described. 

Because  of  peculiar  conditions  of  topography  or  of  economic  develc^iment, 
varying  types  of  rate  stmctnres  have  come  into  existence  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  chief  feature  of  the  rate  systems  of  the  eastern, 
fiovthem,  and  western  territories  will  be  explained,  and  consideration  given  to 
the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Com- 
mission under  the  "  long-and-short-haul "  clause  of  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of 
1910. 

The  use  of  freight  shipping  papers,  such  as  the  bill  of  lading,  the  arrival 
notice,  the  freight  bill,  the  delivery  receipt,  and  the  waybill  will  be  studied,  and 
instruction  given  concemijig  the  preparation  of  these  various  papers. 

Special  problems  of  freight  transportation,  such  as  car  service  and  demurrage 
and  freight  claims  will  receive  attention;  a  thorough  study -of  the  conference 

■ 

rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  required. 

Soxne  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  busi- 
ness of  the  railways,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  rates  and  services  afforded 
by  the  express  and  the  parcel  post. 

The  lost  part  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
methods  of  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  Stiite  governments  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  The  reading  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  will  be  required,  and 
a  careful  analysis  made  of  its  provisions.  An  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  and 
adequacy  of  tlie  present  system  of  regulati<m  will  be  presented  and  an  attempt 
made  to  Indicate  what  changes  in  the  present  methods  of  regulations  axe 
desirable. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT— BANKING— BANKING  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRACTICE. 

By  Chauncey  Ray  Pobteb, 

Secretary  School  of  Commeroe,  Aecounta  and  Fiwmoe,  Hew  York  Untver$tty. 

The  following  outlines,  with  suggested  texts  and  supplementary  readings^ 
refer  to  four  coui'ses  which  are  considered  essential  in  any  thorough  prepara- 


Urn  Jor  fodpei^  ttrade.  In  making  ^ap  these  -otrtHnes  It  ifl  assumea  that  tbe 
college  offering  the  tealaij^s  would  jiava  a  fairly^  w^llnieveloped  curriculum  in 
Iraslness  snhjeets,  if  not  a  separately  orgaMzecl  scheel  of  commerce.  It  Is 
anoiBed  also  that  the  students  will  have  bad  at  least  a  >^ear  of  eleineaitaTy 
eo»iuMx>k;8  before  be^^iasiing  these  courses. 

If  the  curriculum  of  any  particular  college  te  so  arranged  that  most  of  the 
freshman  and  6ophQm<H«  years  are  made  up  of  iKM^alled  cultural  KU-bjects,  it 
ii^t  not  be  advisable  to  spend  its  much  time  on  the  money  and  banking  courses 
as  is  tDdfeated  here  as  being  ideal.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  possible  to  tele- 
scope the  ^aurses  in  money  and  credit  and  theory  and  history  of  banking  into 
a  ciDe-term  course  of  thnee  «r  fonr  bours  a  week.  If  this  were  done  it  might 
be  better  to  use  some  book  like  Holdsworth's  Money  and  Banking  as  a  text, 
because  this  will  give  to  tbe  student  under  one  set  of  covers  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  both  subjects. 

Banking  practice  and  forage  exchange  could  be  t€*esooped  in  the  «ame  way 
If  this  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  one  book  which  can  be  used  for  both  courses. 

MONEY  AND  CBEDIT. 

(Three  hours  a  w.CPk,  fall  term,  sophomore  or  Junior  year.) 

Belfttjen  between  money  and  credit;  clrcumstanoes  affecting  the  value  of 
money  and  credit;  index  numbers;  the  rate  of  interest;  effect  of  changes  in 
money  supply  and  value  upon  the  rate  of  Interest ;  types  of  money  and  monetary 
systems ;  monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

REFEBEJNCES. 

Dewey,  D.  R.     Pinasclal  history  of  tbe  United  States.     N«w  York,  Longmans,  Gnten  A 
Co.,  1920.     550  p.  .        ^    • 

Flaher,  I.     Rate  of  IntoroRt :   Its  nature,  determination  and   relation   to  economic  pne- 
Domena.     New  York,  Macmillian  Co.,  190T. 

and  Brown,  H.  U.     Purchasing  power  of  money.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1918. 


Hqiharnj^.B.  _  History  of  the  cnrrency.'    New  York.  Macmillan  Co.^1915.     t552  p. 
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levons,  W.  S.     Money  and  the  mechanLsm  of  exchange.     New  York,  D.  Appileton  «  Co. 

lobBfion,  J.  F.     Money  and  cnrreiwy.     Boston,  Oinn  ft  Co.,  1914.     428  n. 

Kemmerer,  B.  W.     High  prices  ^nd  deflation.     Princeton  lTniver8it>',  1920. 

Xiaaghlin.  J.  L».    Money  and  prices.     New  York.  Scrlbner,  15)20.     314  p. 

Vitcbeli,  Wesley  C.     Economic  cycles.     Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  California,  191«. 

610  p. 
Vntaleman,    M.    W.     Wortd's    ppincipai    monetary    Rystems.     New    York,    Banking   Ijaw 

Journal,  1M2.     59  p.  .    «  -v^« 

Nojes,  A.  D.     Forty  years  of  American  finance.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1909. 
tJalted    Btatea.    Department    of   the    Treasury.     Bnroati   of   the   Mint.     Report    of   the 

director.  ^     ^ 
Circular  no.  52.     See  also  under  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 

THEORY   AND  HISTORY   OF  BANKING. 

(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term,  sophomore  or  junior  year.) 

Classes  of  banks;  operations  of  a  commercial  hank;  the  bank  statement; 
loans  and  discounts ;  relation  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower ;  bank  notes ; 
deposits  and  checks;  the  clearing  house;  domestic  exchange;  bank  organization 
and  admlDistration ;  banks  and  the  Government;  American  banking  before 
the  Civil  War;  European  banking  systems;  the  Canadian  banking  system; 
banking  in  South  America  and  tlie  Orient;  the  national  banking  system;  bank- 
iDg reform  kn  the  United  States;  tlae  Federal  Reserve  System;  State  banks  and 
trust  companies. 

HEFERENCBS. 

Cinnon,  J.  G.     Clearing  houses  and  currency,    l^ew  York,  J.  6.  Cannon,  1913. 
Catterall,  R.  C.    The  second  bank  of  the  United  States.     Chicago,  Univeralty  ©f  Chicago, 

1803 
'Chaddock.  E.  E.«  and  Bewey.     Btafe  banjdn^  hefooe  the  Civil  Wac    Washingtoii,  D.  C, 

Government  Printing  Office,  1010. 
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Chamberlain,  Lawrence.     The  principles  of  bond  investment.     New  York,  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1911.     551  p. 
Conant,  C.  A.     PrlncipJt»s  of  money  and  banking.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1905. 

History  of  modern  banks  of  issue.     4th  ed.     New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

1900. 

Dunbar.  C.  F.     Theory  and  history  of  banking.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1917. 
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Ettinger,  R.  P.,  and  Golieb,  D.  E.     Credits  and  collections.     New  York,  New  York  tJnl 

versity  Press  Book  Store,  1917.     390  p. 
Foster,  M.  B.     Banking.     New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute    1917.     348  p. 
Herrick.Clay.     Trust  companies.     New  York,  Bankers'  Publishing  Co^  1915.     502  p. 
Holdswortb.  J.  T.     Money  and  banking.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1917.     511.  p. 
Kemmerer,  E.  W.     Modern  currency  reform ;  a  history  and  discussion  of  recent  reforms 

in   India,   Porto   Rico,    Philippine   Islands,    Straits    Settlements,   and    Mexico.      New 

York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.     564  p. 

Postal  Savings.     Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1917.     176  p. 

■     Seasonal    variations   in    the   relative    demand    for    money    and    capital    In    the 

United  States.     United  States  Senate  document,  61st  Congress,  2d  session.     1911. 

517  p. 
Kinley,   David.     The  independent  treasury.     Washington,   D.   C,   Government  Printlngf 

Office,  1916.     370  p. 
Kirkbride,  F.  B.,  and  Sterrett,  S.  E.    The  modern  trust  company.    New  York.  Macmillan 

Co.,  1921.     540  p. 
Lauffhlln,  .T.  L.     Banking  progress.     New  York,  Scribner,  1920.     349  p. 
Myrick.    Herbert.      The    Federal    farm    loan    system.      New    York,    Orange   Judd   &    Oo., 

1916.     239  p. 
National  Monetary  Commission.     Publications. 
United   States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Comptroller  of  the  Currency.     Reports. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office. 

F'ederal    Reserve   Bo.ird.     Annual   reports   and   bulletins.     Washington,    D.    C, 

Government  Printing  Office. 

White,  Horace.    Money  and  banking  illustrated  by  American  history.     5th  ed.     New  York, 

Ginn  &  Co.,.  1921.     425  p. 
Willis,    H.    P.      American    banking.      Chicago,    I^    Salle    Extension    University,    1916. 

361  p. 

BANKING  I'RACTICE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  fall  term.  Junior  or  senior  year.) 

Opening  an  account;  deposits;  deposit  record;  paying  checks;  bank  loans; 
collateral  loans;  real  estate  loans;  establishing  credit;  bank  accounting;  de- 
positors* accounts;  the  transit  department;  duties  of  officers. 

REFERENCES. 

Agger,  E.  E.     Organized  banking.     New  York,  Holt.  1918.     .^85  p. 

Bagchot,  Walter.     Lombard  street.     New  York,.Dutton,  1920.     348  p. 

Barrett  A.  R.     Modern  banking  methods.     New  York,   Bankers'   Pub.  Co.,  1911.     325  p. 

Chamberlain,    Lawrence,      llie    work    of   a    bond    house.      New    York,    Moody    Magazine 

&  Book  Co.,  1912.     157  p. 
Fiske.  A.  K.     Modern  bank.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904. 
KnlfDn,   W.    H.     The  practical  work  of  a  bank.     New  York,   Bankers*  Pub.   Co.,  1916. 

644  p. 
United  States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Comptroller  of  the  Currency.     Instrue- 

tionK    relative   to   the   organization    of  a   national   bank.     Washington,   Goyernment 

Printing  Office. 
Wolfe,  O.  IL     Practical  banking,     Chicago,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1917.     290  p. 
N«  f    alfto    Instructions    relative    to    State   banking   issued   by    various    State    bank 

superintendents. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term,  Junior  or  senior  yefir.) 

Monetary  systems  of  the  world ;  rates  of  exchange ;  foreign  remittances ; 
bills  of  exchange ;  work  of  the  exchange  box ;  financing  of  exports ;  financing  of 
Imports;  finance  bills;  arbitrage;  gold  shipments;  exchange  and  the  rates  of 
interest;  exchange  and  the  securities  market;  sterling  exchange;  French  ex- 
change ;  German  exchange ;  exchange  with  other  countries. 

REFERENCES. 

Brooks,  H.  K.     Foreign  exchange  textbook.     Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Publishing  Co., 

1906. 
Hasten,  H.  T.     Money,  exchange,  and  banking.     London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  ltd., 

1907. 
Escher,   F.     Elements  of  foreign  exchange.     New   York,   Alexander   Hamilton   Institute, 

1913. 

Foreign  exchange  explained.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co. 

Gardner,  J.  P.     The  moneys  of  the  world.     New  York,  Bankers'  Publishing  Co.,  1909. 
Margraff,  Anthony  W.    International  exchange.     New  York,  Anthony  W.  Margraff,  1912. 
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Mahleman.    M.    W.      World's   principal   monetary    systems.      New   York.    Banking   Law 

Journal,  1912.     59  p. 
Korman,  J.  H.    Complete  guide  to  the  world's  29  metal-money  systems.  .  London,  S.  I/)w, 

Marston  &  Co.,  1892. 
Patterson.   K.   L.    S.      Domestic  and   foreign   exchange,   New  York,   Alexander   Hamilton 

Institute,   1917.     298  p. 
Pratt,  S.  S.     Work  of  Wall  street.     New  York,  Appleton,  1921. 
Shu^'rup.  M.  J.     Problems  in  foreign  exchanjxo.     New  York,  Appleton,   1920. 
Unit*Hl  States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Keports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
\*Tilteliead,  A.  C.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Appleton.     1921. 
York,  Thomas.     Foreign  exchange.     New  York,  Uonald,  1920. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

By  Iba  B.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California, 

In  many  universities  the  study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
is  made  part  of  a  general  introductory  course  in  money  and  banking,  while  in 
others  where  the  subjects  of  money  and  banking  are  treated  in  separate  courses 
it  Ls  discussed  in  the  course  in  banking.  Comparatively  few  institutiDns  devote 
a  semester  solely  to  its  consideration.  T^he  importance  of  the  subj(*ct  of  foreign 
exchange  was  early  recognized  at  the  University  of  California,  where  almost  20 
years  ago  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn  added  it  to  the  curriculum  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  that  institution.  In  the  last  few  years  other  universities  have  done 
likewise. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  international  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  should  be  given  as  a  separate  three-unit  one-semester  course  and 
should  follow  the  elementary  work  in  money  and  banking.  As  the  curriculum  of 
an  economics  department  is  usually  outlined,  the  beginning  course  in  economics 
is  given  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field 
under  discussion  should  therefore  take  the  introductory  work  in  money  and 
banking  during  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year,  following  it  with  the 
study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  second  semester. 

The  lectures  and  discussion  should  be  based  upon  a  textbook,  of  which  we 
are  having  an  increasingly  large  number  published  each  year.  An  opportunity 
should  be  constantly  afforded  the  class  to  ask  questions,  because  the  practices 
of  foreign  exchange  are  always  difficult  for  beginners  to  understand.  Exercises 
and  problems  should  be  assigned  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  banking  forms  used,  the  different  types  of  foreign  exchange 
documents  employed,  and  the  methods  followed  in  figuring  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing rates  of  the  various  kinds  of  exchange. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  course,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  in- 
struction by  devoting  about  two  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  domestic  exchange. 
Students  more  easily  grasp  the  principles  underlying  exchange  transactions 
when  the  money  of  only  one  country  is  involved.  This  part  of  the  course  may 
well  cover  the  following  matters:  The  definition  of  domestic  exchange;  the 
agencies  used  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  merchants  and  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  such  as  bank  drafts,  money  orders,  ac- 
ceptances (bank  and  trade),  letters  of  credit,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each;  methods  of  protest;  indorsements;  liability  of  drawer, 
drawee,  and  indorsers;  and  factors  affecting  rates  of  domestic  exchange. 

Then  passing  to  a  discussion  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange, 
the  course  readily  proceeds  along  the  following  lines :  The  definition  of  foreign 
exchange;  foreign  exchange  in  theory ;  classes  of  bills  of  exchange  and  how^  they 
are  used,  such  as,  clean  and  documentary  bills,  drafts  drawn  against  securities, 
bankers*  demand  drafts,  bankers'  long  bills,  letters  of  credit,  travelers'  cheques, 
express  and  postal  money  orders,  cables,  etc. ;  characteristics  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market,  dealers,  international  banking  relations,  etc. ;  rates  of  exchange, 
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par  of  exchange,  metbods  of  Quoting  exchange  rates  on  varioos  countries,  fae- 
tore  nmkiug  for  fluctnatioiis  in  ratehi;  the  gold  movement,  cause  for  export 
and  import  for  gold,  and  the  mechanism  employed ;  how  money  is  made  In  for- 
eign exchange  transactions;  effect  of  the  World  War  on  the  exchange  market, 
and  finally  exercises  and  discussion  of  practices  arising  in  connection  with  the 
actual  buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  conversion,  expected  rates  of  profits,  etc 
A  term  paper  involving  A  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  fbreign  exchange 
relations  of  a  particular  country  is  of  very  real  assistance  to  the  student  by 
enabling  him  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  principles  discussed  throughout  the 
course  apply  in  actual  practice. 

REFERENCES. 

Textbooks. 

Brown,   H.    Q.     International    trade   and   oxchange.     New    York,    Macmillan   Co.,   IMl 

153-197  p. 
Xischer,   F.     Elem^ntB  of  forei^D  exch&ngv^.     New   York,   Alexander   Hamilton   Iitstitnte, 

1913. 

Forelgm  exehanfe  explained.     Neif  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1917.     219  p. 

Margraff,  Autbon.v  W.     International  exchange.     New  York,  Anthony  W.  Margraff,  1912. 
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Patt&TEson,  E.  L.  8.  Notes  on  foreign  exchange.  Totontov  Can..  Shaw  Corraspondeoee 
School,  1916. 

Spalding,  Wm.  F.  Foreign  exchange  and  foreign  bUla.  New  York,  tfir  Isaac  Pitman  ft 
Sofi8,  191^.     216  p. 

Withers,  Hartley.     Money  changing.     New  York,  B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  1918.     183  p. 
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Brooks,  n.  K.  Foreign  exchange  textbook.  Chicago,  Foreign  Exchange  Pub.  Co.,  1906. 
Davis.  E.  D.  Foreign  exchange  tables.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  E.  D.  Davis,  1912.  195  p. 
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INVESTMENTS—BTOC^  AND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE— €OMMIBI»ON 

AND  BROKERAGE  PRACTICE. 

By  H£NSY  Hand  Hatfieud, 
Dean  of  the  Familties,  University  of  California, 

The  Study  of  investments  has  but  recently  found  a  recognized  plaee  In  tbe 
curriculum  of  the  commercial  course.  ConBlderable  literature  has  appeared, 
but  nmch  of  it  makes  no  attempt  at  scientific  treatment  and  is  little  more  than 
meretricious  advloe  as  to  how  one  can  malte  a  successful  turn  in  the  stock 
market.  Even  the  more  scientific  and  scholarly  works,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
cuss only  American  markets  and  conditions,  and  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  standard  text  on  investmentB,  used 
by  business  houses,  as  well  as  by  colleges,  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
foreign  securities  and  markets,  and  one  might  infer  from  its  i)erusal  that  bonds 
were  issued  by  no  Government  other  than  that  of  the  United  States.  But  tlie 
war  has  done  away  with  oar  hsolation.    Particularly  in  a  fiourae  desicned  to 
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train  far  foreign  trade,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  Investments  mnst  be  con- 
jideied.  Tbis  Is  true,  not  so  mnch  because  dealing  in  foreign  inventments  Is 
in  itself  a  form  of  international  trade,  as  because  the  transfer  of  investment 
seenritles  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  paying  for  imports.  In  the  past 
tliifl  fass  been  true  to  a  mlxior  degree.  It  has  been  a  striking  phenoiueiion  during 
the  recent  war;  it  will  probably  be  continuously  impoitant  in  future  trade 
between  Amerloa  and  Burope.  Already  the  ehanged  attitude  has  been  typified 
by  a  seriflB  of  articles  published  by  the  American  Aflsoeiation  of  Social  and 
Mhical  Science  under  the  title  '*  America's  changing  inve»tmeut  market." 

The  course  on  investments  should  Include  the  following  matters:  The  form 
and  characteristics  of  various  types  of  investments;  the  basis  of  security  in 
torestments;  and  elements  of  investment  value.  The  student  should  examine 
specific  securities,  making  such  investlgatioDS  as  are  properly  made  by  the 
investment  dealer  before  undertaking  to  handle  an  issue.  Such  matters  are 
noognised  as  a  part  of  any  course  on  investments.  A  course  bearing  on  foreign 
trade  idiould  emphasise  also  the  broader  aspects  of  the  investment  market,  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  brought  out  in  C.  K.  Hobson*s  "  The  export  of  capital,"  and 
J.  A  Hobson's  "  An  economic  interpretation  of  investment."  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  tlie  great  financial  movements  so  admirably  treated  in  Mitchell's 
"Seonomic  cycles."  Caution  must  be  taken  lest  the  study  of  price  movements 
degenerate,  as  in  so  many  popular  treatiaes,  into  a  mera  attempt  to  forecast 
profitable  apeenlations  on  a  margin. 

The  eourse  in  investments  ahonld  follow  courses  in  the  principles  of 
economics,  accounting,  statistical  methods,  and  the  mathematical  princaplea 
involved  in  the  calculation  of  net  yield.  This  last-named  subject  is  sometimes 
included  fn  the  course  In  Investments,  {preferably  it  tfiould  be  given  in  a 
preliminary  mathematical  course  being  most  conveniently  handled  in  connection 
with  the  allied  topics  of  annuities,  depreciation,  sinking  funds,  etc.  A  general 
survey  of  corporation  finance  is  also  preferably  given  as  a  prerequisite  to, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  course  in  Inveatments. 

Stock  exchanges  are  necessarily  considered  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
iDTestmenta.  The  closely  allied  activities  of  produce  exchanges  have  been 
mere  neglected  in  the  college  curriculum,  although  they  are  perhaps  far  more 
significant  in  relation  to  foreign  trade.  Foreign  schools  have  given  much  more 
attOBtioB  to  the  details  of  au^  organiaed  markets  than  have  the  scrhoals  in 
this  country.  This  is  doubtless  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  Europe  the  colleges 
of  commerce  have  been  preeminently  training  schools  for  foreign  trade,  while 
in  America,  foreign  trade  having  been  relatively  inaignifieaFit,  interest  centered 
on  the  home  market.  But  now,  when  training  for  foreign  trade  is  innierative, 
the  schools  of  B^gium  and  France  may  well  serve  os  models.  The  Insitltut 
Snperleur  de  Commerce,  of  Antwerp,  founded  in  1852,  is  one  of  the  most 
successftd  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  schools.  Students  in  the  third 
year  are  given  a  course  dealing  with  the  exchanges  of  Tendon,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  New  York.  In  addition  attention  is  paid 
to  the  ^epoeral  markets  of  JEgypt.  Canada,  South  America,  China.  Java,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Belgians  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Antwerp  school  are  located  in  England,  South  America,  Singapore, 
India,  Tunis,  Congo  Free  State,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  In  addition  to 
lliese,  a  very  large  number  are  located  in  other  countrl^  in  continental 
Bufope,  With  «ttch  an  array  of  trained  commercial  emlssariee,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Belgian  f6relgn  trade  is  so  highly  developed.  No  ««uch  program 
is  attempted  in  American  schools.  If  the  United  States  is  at  all  to  rival  Belgium 
hi  Its  Telattve  standing  in  the  world  markets,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion in  "file  organisation,  forms,  and  prooedure  of  feieign  markets. 
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The  technic  of  the  organized  markets — commissions,  brokerage,  etc. — is  a 
matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  stock, 
produce,  and  other  exchanges.  This  has  generally  been  but  lightly  touched 
upon  in  American  colleges,  save  as  it  relates  to  American  practice.  While  the 
student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  should  not  be  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
details  which  he  can  neither  remember  nor  use,  he  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  main  features  of  trade  customs  in  foreign  countries,  and  should  know 
where  to  look  for  supplementary  details.  Un fortunately t  on  these  subjects 
there  is  a  paucity  of  good  treatises  in  the  English  language,  and  a  still  greater 
lack  in  those  especially  adapted  to  American  students. 

The  subjects  touched  on  above  are  best  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  course 
in  commerce.  They  require  considerable  background,  and  some  specific  pre- 
liminary training,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  mathematics.  Not  less  than  three 
hours  a  week  throughout  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  these  subjects.  Thi» 
time  should  be  exclusive  of  that  devoted  to  cognate  subjects  such  as  banking, 
foreign  exchange,  etc.,  which  may  form  separate  courses  and  are  elsewhere 
considered   in   this   report. 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

By  George  E.  Putnam, 
Professor  of  Economics,  W<tsMMffton>  Univeraitj/. 

The  subject  matter  of  Government  finance,  now  one  of  the  well  standardized 
courses  of  study  in  the  curricula  of  most  American  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  indicated  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  Government  expenditures:  The  difference  between  public  and  private  ex- 
poidltures ;  economy,  regularity,  and  purpose  In  expenditures ;  the  growth  and 
significance  of  the  expenditures  of  central  and  local  governments  in  modern  times. 

II.  Government  revenues:  (a)  Revenues  from  public  lands,  the  post  office, 
and  public  industries;  the  conditions  under  which  governments  should  engage 
in  industrial  undertakings;  (b)  fees,  special  assessments,  and  taxes  as  sources 
of  revenue ;  the  canons  of  taxation ;  the  meaning  of  "  equitable  "  taxation ;  pro- 
portional, progressive,  and  regressive  rates;  (c)  the  forms  and  incidence  of 
taxation — ^property,  income,  inheritance,  customs,  excise,  corporation,  capita- 
tion, business  and  license  taxes ;  the  relative  importance  of  these  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  systems  of  leading  nations;  problems  of  administration;  (d)  the  value  of 
current  proposals  for  reform  in  the  tax  system  and  in  the  administration  of  tax 
laws ;  the  single  tax ;  the  proper  balancing  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  revenue 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

III.  Government  debts  (a  source  of  revenue  to  be  Justified  by  the  character 
of  the  expenditure  contemplated)  :  The  history  of  national  debts  as  to  charac- 
ter, purpose,  amount,  and  administration;  industrial  loans,  deficiency  loans, 
<uid  war  loans;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  conversion  and  sinking 
funds ;  State  and  local  indebtedness ;  restrictions  on  borrowing  power. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  study  of  Government  finance  and 
the  general  field  of  economics.  The  former  is  concerned  primarily  with  public 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  their  administration ;  the  latter  may  be  defined  aa 
the  study  of  the  desires,  efforts,  and  rewards  of  human  beings  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  a  living  or,  more  briefly,  as  the  social  science  of  wealth. 
Where  economic  science  has  to  do  with  the  wealth-getting  and  wealth-using 
activities  of  men  as  members  of  society,  Government  finance  deals  specifically 
with  the  economic  relation  of  organized  society  to  its  individual  members.  And 
that  relation  is  not  to  be  Ignored.  When,  by  common  consent,  a  government 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  operating  a  railroad,  a  postal  service,  a  water 
plant  (municipal  finance),  or  of  protecting  Its  citizens.  It  Is  satisfying  human 
desires  in  a  field  where  private  enterprise  presumably  has  failed  or  is  incompe- 
tent. It  is  the  central  authority  to  which  certain  responsibilities  have  been 
assigned  so  that  they  may  be  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  Again,  the  financial  policy  of  a  government  may  determine 
the  channels  of  human  eflfort  In  production,  as  when  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  production 
within  the  country.  A  government  may  Indeed  impose  such  onerous  taxes  on 
Its  citizens  as  to  penalize  materially  their  productive  efforts.  Finally,  taxes  are 
paid  by  individuals  solely  from  the  product  of  human  industry,  that  i<?,  from 
the  shares  of  private  income  known  as  rent,  interest,  wages,  and  profits.  These 
are  the  rewards  men  receive  for  their  efforts,  and  out  of  these  rewards  a 
government  extracts  most  of  Its  revenue.  If  a  tax  system  is  carelessly  devised, 
it  will  mean  injustice  and  hardship  to  some  while  others  will  profit  by  escaping 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden.  In  order  to  pass  an  authoritative  judgment  upon 
the  Justice  or  injustice  of  a  particular  tax  or  tax  system  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting gross  inequalities  among  taxpayers,  one  must  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  economic  science. 
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Government  fibdanc^e  is  tors  a  part  of  the  (Bdence  of  etotkcmiea,  which  in  turn 
is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  man.  In  a  college  curriculum  the  subject  may  be 
conveniently  offered  as  a  semester  or  full  year's  course  of  three  hours  a  week 
tv  properly  qualified  juniors  and  seniors,  that  is,  to  those  who  have  completed  an 
introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics.  For  those 
students  who  are  seeking  a  general  training  In  economics,  a  half-year  course  is 
probably  sufficient.  Those  who  expect  to  engage  In  public  service  should  pursue 
the  subject  much  further  than  is  possible  In  one  semester. 

As  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  public  service,  or  commercial  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Government  finance  Is  fundamental.  Taxation  touches  the  economic 
Iffe  of  ever>'  breadwinner,  directly  or  indirectly,  justly  or  unjustly ;  It  is  at  all 
times  a  factor  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires,  the  expenditure  of 
human  effort,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  when 
used  as  a  means  of  effecting  social  or  economic  reforms.  Now  that  the  World 
War  has  thrust  upon  governments  greater  financial  responsibilities  than  ever 
before,  the  subject  has  come  to  have  a  new  importance  not  only  In  the  college 
classroom  but  also  in  the  public  press.  Some  of  the  larger  problems  are  centered 
about  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  without  impeding  proper 
business  activity  or  giving  rise  to  class  feeling  and  gross  Inequality.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  concerned, 
whether  the  financial  obligations  are  met  out  of  revenue  from  Increased  taxa- 
tion or  from  bond  issues,  though  but  few  appreciate  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  either  method.  So  Important  has  the  study  of  these  public  questions 
become  that  a  number  of  universities  now  definitely  presciTbe  government 
finance  as  a  required  subject  for  all  undergraduates  majoring  in  economics. 

For  those  seeking  a  general  knowledge  of  government  finance,  the  following 
works  may  be  recommended : 
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By  Charles  W.  Gebstek'berg. 
DireoU^r  of  Finanoe,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  University, 

Since  exporting  from  the  rnltet!  States  will  attract  oar  larger  hid««tiie» 
chiefly,  and  9tnce  these  are  ori^anizecl  on  the  corporate  plan,  the  man  or 
woman  who  i.s  about  to  prepare  for  work  ha  the  foreigai  field  may  well  fndTide 
in  bis  or  her  fctndies  the  subject  of  comparative  corporation  laws  and  finance. 

Tt^'o  plans  are  ordinarily  open  to  an  American  concern  doho^  bminesa  In  m 
foreiini  conntry:  To  form  a  separate  corporation  In  the  country  or  to  apply 
for  permission  for  the  American  company  to  do  business  tbere;  to  be  svne 


a  HktcA  metbed  mty  lie  sdeiwted,  p«rmtttiiig  a  locttT  eouieem  to  tttt&oii  to  the 
Mneas  as  cfwmar  of  ths  American  ooneem^a-  gDed»  w  ma  eondignee,  but  the 
Qtt  of  tid»  metlmd  depftxRBs  to  Bome  extent  the  AmmicaaL  (lonoam  of  the 
absolute  control  of  its  own  business. 

Before  any  on«  of  these  metliods  of  doing  bnalness  in  a  forel^  eemxtiy  can 
be  selected,  the  bualneflp  man*  will  hare  to  imow  something'  about  how  eorporar 
tten&may  be  fonnedin.  ftuxriga  (nmntiiesi  who  may  be  the  incorpomtors^  burdena 
llaced  on  ewnerehip  of  the  stiKk^  and  like  qaesttons.  The  vestrictions  on 
fte'ewnerahip  of  pgppaitSf  by  foneigD  corporatiaMi  nuntbe  eans&dered.  Always 
the  tax  laws  must  be  studied  carefully. 

In  GertilQ  countriea  and-  for  certain  puvpeses^  it  will  be  almost  absolutely 
neeessaiT  to  crgSBlKe  local  compaoiies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dl vision 
of  business  organizations  into  partnerships  and  corporations  holds  good  only 
for  the  Euglish-speaking  countries.  In  the  Eatin  and  Teutonic  countries  many 
other  fofSBg-  of  aaaociatieii-  are  in  ctfnmen  uafe 

While  it  wUL  not  be  neeeseary  ordinariljr  to  understand  the  intricacies  of 
fiDB&chig,  since  ftin^  wiH  be  supplied  by  l^e  home  concern  and  no  sale  of 
interests  in  the  foreign*  company  will  be  sought  to  be  made,  the  student  should 
fe  a  geneni!  way  have  some  understanding  of  local  laws  pertaining  to  the  forms 
of  stock  or  ether  interenhf  of  ownership  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  be  issued. 

Whether  a  concern,  operates  a  mere  branch  or  owns  a  sub^diary,  the  local 
managers  will  have  to  understand  the  local  laws  governing-  the  relation  of 
creditor  and*  debtor. 

lo  some  foreign  coontrfea  ttie  acconntlng  of  corporations  Is  elos^y  regu* 
lated.  Laws  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  have  to  be-  studied,  a-*  will  also 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  profits.  Moreover,  since  corporations 
*o!hg  an  extensive  business  in  any  country  ai«  Ilkel!^  to  come  into  contact  with 
insolvent  concerns,  the  laws  of  banldruptcy  and  of  reorganization  will  demand 
considtfsatleiL 

Tf^o  methodii  of  storing  the  subject  are  possible:  The  one,  theoretically 
ropertor,  is  t^  simdy  one  phase  of  ttie  law  or  of  corporrate  financing  at  a  time 
and  then  to  compaiie  the  laws  and  practices  of  13ie  several  eomntrles ;.  the  other 
method  is  the  more  practical  and  will  probably  commend  Itself  to  students, 
since  it  makes  for  economy  of  thne,  effort,  and  memory.  This  method  con- 
sists of  studying  the  entire  subject  of  corporation  laws  and  the  practice  of 
finance  as  they  are  found  In  a  gtven  country.  Aa  country  after  country  is 
investigated,  the  same  general  outline  may  be  used.  Some  such  simple  scheme 
aa  this  may  be  followed : 

I.  Corporation  lawa: 

1.  Organlxfttioa — kinds  and  methods^ 

2.  Ownership — kinds,  rights,  obligationa 

3.  Management. 

4.  Relation  to  Stnte. 

5.  Taxes  and  reports. 

6.  Insolvent  corporations  and  reorganizations. 


11.  Corporation  finance: 

1.  Bormwing  fondfl; 

2.  Accounting. 

3.  Declaration  of  profits. 

4.  Speeiai  pgcaetieeB. 
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In  every  case  a  study  of  foreign  laws  and  finance  should  be  based  on  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  principles  of  American  law  and  finance.  Variations 
from  the  American  standard  will  be  readily  understood  and  retained  in  the 
memory. 

Unfortunately,  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  English  language  dealing 
with  the  laws  and  practices  of  corporation  finance  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
books,  however,  have  been  written  in  foreign  languages,  but  they  are  not 
readily  available  for  the  ordinary  student.  In  compiling  the  following  short 
bibliography  the  author  has  had  in  mind  the  practical  necessity  of  sticking  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  English  texts. 

The  following  bibliography  of  works  of  South  American  countries  is  supplied 

by  the  librarian  of  the  financial  library  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 

York: 
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INSURANCE  COURSES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  FOREIGN 

TRADE  WORK. 

By   ROBEBT   RiEQEL, 

ProfeBsor  of  Insurance  and  Btati8tic8,  Univertity  of  Pennaplvanick 

The  foundations  of  a  foreign  trade  course  are  the  subjects  of  broad  scope 
which  form  a  background  for  and  an  introduction  to  studies  of  particular  phases 
of  economic  life.  As  the  average  student's  time  is  at  least  fully  occupied  In 
college  by  approximately  24  hours  of  clas&-work  per  week,  the  first  year  is 
easily  consumed  by  these  fundamental  courses.  The  second  and  third  years 
indnde  a  continuation  of  some  of  this  fundamental  work,  but  considerably  more 
time  is  available  for  general  business  courses  more  closely  related  to  the  future 
work  of  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  accounting,  the 
iDonetary  and  credit  systems  under  which  business  is  conducted,  the  domestic 
marketing  systems  for  important  commodities,  the  general  principes  of  merchan- 
<U8ing,  including  advertising  and  manufacturing,  organization  and  operations. 
These  considerations  explain  why  the  subject  of  insurance  is  not  generally  met 
with  in  college  courses  before  the  second  or  third  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  the  student  has  completed  what  may  be 
called  for  the  present  purposes  preparatory  subjects  and  is  free  to  concentrate 
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attention  upon  such  subjects  as  sMre  dtreett^  pertAfts  txr  Id*  profwaed  effffPiis. 
As  concerns  insurance,  ttiree  hours  per  \fe^  mmj  y^ary  vt%StsMy  be  devoted 
rhirin^  the  thtrd  year  to  a  gwieraT  cmiT»e  Intended  to  exptein  tbe  ^ementary 
principles  of  life,  compensation,  fire,  title  and  credit  fcsuraiMp^  and  corpontto 
bonding.  All  of  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  anyone  engaging  in 
business,  and  particularly  a  business  iBTolvlng  the  use  of  credit,  relations  with 
employees,  ownership  and  mantigement  of  real  estote,  and  comtto^tles.  Some 
transactions  connected  tlierewlth  are  unavoidable  in  the  course  of  businesB  of  a 
shipper,  forwarder,  export  house,  or  T««8el  owner  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  to  require  every  «tvtAeai  to  take 
tlie  three  or  four  separate  courses  neeeaeary  ta  treat  9ucb  soJ^ieetB  exhauatlyely, 
mid  yet  it  is  desirable  that  all  sfwrnld  be  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
phases,  an  acquaintance  which  is  furnished  by  a  general  insurance  course  of 
three  hours  per  week. 

The  fourth  year  gives  the  optmi  ttmftj  to  street  attentfcm  to  two  fbrms  of 
insurance  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  exporter,  shipper,  forwarder, 
and  shipowner — marine  and  fire  insurance.  Witk  the  aM  ef  eenaiderable  €At- 
hide  reading,  especially  in  connectl<<»  wltli  fire  insarance,  a  course  with  two 
b<Mir»  per  week  clasB  work  wiU  probal^iy  SHifllce.  This  will  eonsisc  &t  an  ectual 
amount  of  lectures  and  quizzing  upon  a  text  and  assigned  readings.  In  the 
case  of  marine  insurance  the  most  saffHftrctory  plan  has  been  found  to  be  the 
use  of  a  text  supplemented  by  lectures  and  diseussioim.    AttenlioB  aktnt  neeca- 

surily  be  deroted  t»  Mbjecte  iMfortant  frott  tlic  viewpoint  ai  the  iaaured 
rather  than  the  insurer,  but  there  la  danger  of  overemphasizing  this  method 
of  treatment  and  omitting  from  consideration  some  subjects  which  are  in  an 
indirect  way  very  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  inaaipad.  It  ibs 
evident  that  an  ideal  method  would  be  to  prepare  the  separate  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  enrolled  in  such  courses,  but  it  Is  equally  ofo^vfevsr  ttot  there 
must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  Jtimifeer  of  eosnses  f^tvetk. 

The  above  statement  is  written  not  only  with  ideal  conditions  fa.  mind^  but  wltk 
a  view  to  what  can  apparently  be  accomplished  under  tfSis^ng  \fmfttctiom%. 
Appended  is  a  bibliography  of  the  more  neoMsary  aad  aceesalUe  pabticatieiiB 
on  marine  insurance. 
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STUDY  OP  FISCAL  AND  CTTSTOMS  LEGISLATION. 

By  L.  S.  Rows, 
Director  General  of  the   Pcm  American  Union,  WaeMngton,  D.   C. 

This  gQbJeft  i»  one  of  the  iDost  Important  pertainlag  to  the  currkMUum  of 
a  school  of  eonin^ree  and  finance.  We  see  more'  nnd  mofe  manifestations  of  go^- 
enunefttal  regnlalUm  of  iaternational  commerce;  and  it  is  neeessary  that  those 
who  propoae  to  fit  themselves  for  Intematiesal  trade  should  be  equipped  with 
&  general  but  accurate  knowledfi^e  of  modenot  tendencies  in  gm-erninental 
ragfflation.  In  order  that  later  they  may  not  worfc  under  a  misunderstanding. 

The  regulation  of  inlematio&Bl  eommeree  from  the  national  point  of  view,  in 
mc^  a  way  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  protect  the  public  haterest  and  to 
interfere  least  with  the  conduct  of  priyate  buatneas,  has  become  a  science. 
At  the  beginning,  such  regulation  represented  do  scientifle  principle.  The 
purpose  of  regulation  of  trade  was  largely  the  natural  one  of  securing  revenue* 
The  Government  intended  to  make  commerce  from  abroad  bear  tlie  burden  of 
0i»vemnental  adMinSatntion,  as  far  as  conpatible  with  the  requirements  of 
ttomestic  trade.  We  ai»  familiar  In  this  country  with  the  ancieiit  slogan, 
"Let  the  foreigner  pay  the  expenses  of  o«r  Goireniueat" 
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Because  of  its  purpose  to  secure  revenue,  public  regulation  of  trade  for  a 
long  time  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  proceeded  from 
one  detail  to  another*  and  almost  never  worked  from  a  basis  of  principle. 
Through  long  years,  governmental  regrulation  of  trade  grew  simply  by  the 
process  of  accretion.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  overcome  routinary 
and  traditional  methods  of  doing  things ;  and  rational  reform  of  governmental 
regulation  of  commerce  has  been  no  easier  to  achieve  than  other  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  simplicity  has  gone  on,  and  with  it  a  struggle 
for  uniformity.  These  years  of  preparation  for  our  present  interest  in  the  true 
nature  of  fiscal  regulation  of  trade  have  seen  a  long  and  interesting  series  of 
efforts  at  international  cooperation.  International  congresses  of  statistics, 
trade,  and  commerce  have  been  held  in  Europe  during  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  European  gatherings  has  in  turn  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  program  of  conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  As 
one  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this  I  may  cite  the  International  CJon- 
ference  of  Commercial  Statistics,  held  at  Brussels  In  1913,  which  prepared  a 
commercial  statistical  schedule  for  International  use.  This  schedule  was 
adopted  by  the  International  High  Commission  of  the  American  Republics  at 
its  first  general  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1916,  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  adopted  before  long  as  the  standard  of  commercial  statistics  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  fiscal  legislation  might  be  outlined  some- 
what as  follows:  Documentation;  consular  activities;  port  dues;  methods  of 
appraisal;  classification,  for  practical  and  statistical  purposes. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  topics  are  of  less  importance  than  others.  The 
subject  of  port  dues  has  much  less  significance  than  those  of  classification  and 
appraisal.  The  mastery  of  the  technlc  of  customs  documentation  is  simpier 
than  a  grasp  of  the  duties  of  consular  officers.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded  in  the  underlying  theory  of  tariff  legislation  and  fiscal  regulation, 
and  this  presupposes  some  fair  knowledge  of  contemporary  economic  theories 
and  political  tendencies,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States.  Mere  study  of  the  documents  will  hardly  help  him  without  this  broad 
foundation  of  principle. 

The  class  should  become  acquainted  with  types  of  official  Invoices  and 
manifests,  taking  up  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  comparison,  railway  and 
shipping  companies*  invoices,  manifests  and  bills  of  lading.  Collections  of 
these  consular  'documents  may  be  secured  directly  from  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  nations,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  public 
documents  and  trade  cyclopedias. 

The  consular  regulations  of  the  United  States  and  summarized  translations 

of  the  consular  regulations  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  should  be  put 

In  the  hands  of  students.    Even  though  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  require  a 

detailed  knowledge  of  all  the  regulations,  the  more  Important  consular  duties 

•should  be  thoroughly  described. 

The  difficulty  in  studying  the  subject  of  port  dues  arises  from  their  endless 
variety  In  terminology.  Incidence,  and  Jurisdiction.  The  requirements  of  the 
larger  ports  should  be  studied  in  detail,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  excellent  report  entitled,  "  Ports  of 
the  United  States,"  by  G.  M.  Jones,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  33,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  1916.  The  latest  edition  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  be  studied  In  this  connection. 

Of  course,  for  the  study  of  methods  of  appraisal,  thorough  and  intelligent 
use  must  be  made  of  the  Unitetl  States  Customs  Regulations.  A  codification 
of  these  regulations  is  in  process,  and  the  study  of  our  customs  system  will  be 
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greatly  facilitated  when  this  work  shall  have  been  completed.  Reference  may 
be  made  In  this  connection  to  the  excellent  reports  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  recent  years. 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  Foreign  Trade  CoimGil» 
of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Exxwrt  Association,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  International  Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
many  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  at  hand 
in  carrying  on  such  worls.  A  good  collection  of  the  translations  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  world  is  also  essential. 

As  to  classification,  the  student  must  be  shown  how  systems  of  classification 
were  constructed,  or  more  accurately,  how  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
way  most  convenient  for  administrators  and  legislators.  Frequent  and  careful 
use  of  tariff  statistics  Is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  system  of  statistical 
classification,  and  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  all  the  official  statistical 
publications  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
worth  the  instructor's  while  to  secure  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  official  bulletins.  He  should  note  that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  rather  than  as  separate 
publications.  Tariff  classification,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
might  profitably  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  Finance,  of  the 
Senate. 

Some  slight  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  administrative  codes  which  obtain  in 
many  countries  governed  under  the  system  of  modem  Roman  law  will  be  de- 
sirable, if  the  student  expects  to  understand  the  by-no-means-simple  procedure 
occasionally  necessary  in  fiscal  cases. 

The  bibliography  of  fiscal  and  customs  legislation  and  regulation  may  be 
divided  into  tlie  following  three  groups : 

I.  Texts  of  national  legislation  and  regulation. 
II.  Texts  of  international  agreements  and  the  proceedings  of  international 

conferences  on  the  uniformity  of  legislation  and  regulation. 
III.  Manuals  and  treatises  of  administrative  law. 

There  follow  a  few  titles,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing.  The 
list  Is  merely  suggestive,  even  for  the  United  States.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  Latin  America  rather  than  to  Europe,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
literature  of  Europe  is  well  Indexed  in  such  bibliographies  as  that  contained 
in  Prof.  Taussig's  manual.  ^ 
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DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  POLICIES. 

By  Simon  Lithan, 
Profeesor  of  Economies,  University  of  Illinois, 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  on  "  Domestic  and  foreign  commercial  policies " 
should  be: 

1.  To  bring  out  clearly  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  the  private 
aspects  of  business. 

2.  To  determine  the  aims  and  the  limitations  of  governmental  trade-shaping 
activities. 

8.  To  consider  the  methods  and  agencies  used  by  the  State  and  by  otber 
public  authorities  in  order  to  control  and  to  promote  commerce. 

4.  To  give  students  a  comprehensive  understanding  as  to  what  business  men 
must  do  or  refrain  from  doing  in  order  to  conform  to  governmental  require- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  functions 
and  the  work  of  those  Institutions  from  which  merchants  may  obtain  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business  enterprises. 

The  course  on  domestic  commercial  policies  should  begin  with  an  analysis 
of  domestic  trade  and  with  a  discussion  of  its  various  forms  (wholesale,  retail, 
mall  order,  etc.)  in  so  far  as  these  give  rise  to  and  are  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  Judicial  decisions,  and  administrative  acts.  The  Instructor,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  policies  and  not  on  technical  details, 
should  then  review  the  measures  which  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  free  play  of  competition  and  of  preventing  unfair  methods  and 
frauds.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  these:  The  regulation  of 
markets,  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  of  warehouses  and  elevators ;  classiii- 
catlon  of  grain  and  of  cotton  Into  grades ;  the  crop-reporting  system ;  provisions 
regarding  standard  weights  and  measures;  pure  food  and  drug  legislation; 
protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks;  antitrust  legislation;  decisions  regard- 
ing price  maintenance,  use  of  trading  stamps,  misleading  advertising;  false 
statement  laws;  bulk  sales  laws;  the  bankruptcy  act.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  course  should  consider  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  nontradlng  as- 
sociations of  merchants  as  well  as  various  governmental  bureaus,  departments, 
and  commissions  dealing  with  domestic  trade. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  two  courses  on  foreign  commercial  policies.    In  the 
first  course  the  nature,  the  significance,  and  the  essential  characteristics  of 
foreign  commerce  as  distinct  from  domestic  trade  should  be  brought  out.    The 
I         subject  matter  may  then  be  presented  in  the  following  sequ^ice : 

(a)  Tariff  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  a  country's  com- 
mercial policy;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies  (mercantilists,  physiocrats, 
classical  and  national  schools  of  political  economy) ;  balance  of  trade  versus 
fiscal  balance;  arguments  for  free  trade  and  for  protection  (economic,  social, 
political,  military) ;  protection  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures;  different  kinds 
of  customs  duties;  import,  export,  specific,  ad  valorem,  countervailing,  etc.; 
incidence  of  taxation  by  means  of  customs  duties;  bounties;  prohibitions  of 
imports  and  of  exi)orts;  the  making  of  the  tariff;  tariff  commission;  tariff 
systems — autonomous,  general  and  conventional,  general  and  preferential,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum;  commercial  treaties — ^their  nature  and  scope;  European 
and  American  interpretation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause;  dumping. 

(b)  Navigation  policies;  the  merchant-marine  question;  regulation  of  ship- 
building and  of  shipping;  shipping  subsidies;  discriminating  duties  on  vessels 
and  their  cargoes;  trafiSc  agreements  of  ocean  carriers;  Government  owner- 
ship of  ships;  improvements  of  rivers  and  of  harbors;  control  of  terminal 
facilities ;  port  charges ;  taxation  of  shipping. 

ic)  Trade-promoting  activities  and  institutions  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
the  United  States;  consular  service;  duties  and  functions  of  consuls,  of  com- 
mercial attaches,  of  trade  commissioners ;  legislative  committees  and  executive 
departments  and  bureaus  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  foreign  commerce;  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  cooperation 
for  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  Federal  Reserve  Law  and  trade  con- 
nections ;  branch  banks  in  foreign  countries. 

id)  Regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  samples,  trade-marks,  credit, 
and  collections. 

The  second  course  should  be  historical  in  character  and  should  consider 
changes  in  the  commercial  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading 
foreign  nations.  Study  should  also  be  made  of  the  after-war  commercial  prob- 
lems and  of  the  ways  to  solve  them.  If  no  separate  course  is  offered  on  customs 
administration,  additional  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house, bonded  warehouses,  drawbacks,  etc. 

A  half-year  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  each  course. 
The  time  for  giving  those  courses  would  depend  upon  correlation  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum ;  however,  under  no  circumstances  does  it  seem  advis- 
able to  give  them  before  the  junior  year.  The  course  on  domestic  commercial 
policies  should  precede  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  first 
course  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  If  the  subjects  are  taught  in  the  junior 
year,  the  second  course  on  foreign  commerce  may  be  given  either  concurrently 
or  In  the  senior  year. 

The  students  undertaking  this  work  should  be  well  versed  in  principles 
of  economics  and  have  a  knowledge  of  economic  geography  and  of  economic 
hlstoiy.  A  careful  coordination  of  these  courses  with  those  on  commercial 
law,  on  fiscal  legislation,  and  on  business  organization  and  operation  is  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplications^ 

The  courses  may  undergo  contraction  or  expansion  in  the  presentation  of 
certain  parts,  dependent  on  the  fact  as  to  what  additional  courses  are  offered 
on  .such  topics  as  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  customs  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, ocean  transportation,  credit  and  collections,  and  exporting  and  im- 
porting. •        m 
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Students  stho]iIr1  be-fe(iiiire«l  to-cescl  tbe- current  Utcratme  on  file  solsjeet;  re- 
Biortti,  Uulietliii^,  perLodi^uin  iusucid  by  th»  Govermnent  as  well  as  by  tmde 
organizations  axMl  asaoeiataaas^ 

There  is  no  single  volume  whicli  can  be  naed  aa  at  test  for  the  outlined  course 
on  clonieHtie  commercial  policies.  The  subject  may  be  covered  by  referring 
the  Htudent»  to  v<ariou<»  pails  of  tlie  books-  listed  b^ow. 

Foe  the  firat  coucse  on  foreign  ticadei,  Fisk's  **  InternatlbTial  Commeicxal 
Policies  "  givoA  a  coudBe  aiul  syatematic  i^r^sentntion  of  some  of  the^  important 
problems  to  be  diseussed.  The  lirst-  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1907 
aiKl  it  is  in  need  of  a-  revision,  a  nnmb^  of  its  chapters  bein^r  out  of  date. 
Taussig's  '*  Tariff  History  of  tbe  United  Staites "  may  be  used  for  one  part  of 
the  Hecond  courKe  on.  Foreign  Tnuie,  the  other  parts  to  be  covered  by  meana 
of  assigned  readings. 
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THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

By  Eael  Willis  Cbecbatt, 
Professor  of  PolUieal  Science  and  Economica,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  examinations  which  are  given  by  the  State  Department  to  applicants  for 
positions  In  consular  service  Include  the  following  subjects: 
I.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political  and  commercial  geography. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modern  languages. 

V.  Natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 

United  States. 
VI.  Political  economy. 

VII.  American  history,  Government  and  institutions. 

VIII.  Modem  history  (since  1860)  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East. 
It  wUl  be  seen  from  this  that  no  single  course  of  lectures  which  a  school 
might  offer  will  cover  thoroughly  all  these  different  subjects.  Each  subject  in 
the  above  list  is  more  or  less  a  special  subject  In  itself.  The  faculty  of  a  large 
school  of  commerce  is  composed  of  specialists  in  each  of  these  lines.  There- 
fore the  student  who  would  prepare  for  the  consular  service  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  number  of  courses  under  different  instructors  instead  of  expect- 
ing to  find  one  course  answering  for  all. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  the  consular  service  should  enter  a 
school  of  commerce  or  department  of  economics  and  pursue  studies  in  those 
courses  which  most  nearly  fit  the  prescribed  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis 
for  the  entrance  examinations  at  Washington. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  In  international  law,  several  universities  offer 
courses  on  the  principles  of  international  law  and  an  advanced  course  In 
treaties  and  the  treaty-making  power.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  there 
are  two  courses  of  one  semester  each  which  bear  directly  on  the  organization 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  the  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  has  perhaps  cor- 
rectly stated  the  true  situation  relative  to  the  inadvisabillty  of  any  university 
expending  a  large  amount  in  establishing  a  school  for  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Conference  on  Training  for 
Foreign  Service,  held  at  Washington,  December  31,  1915,  Mr.  Carr  said : 

I  think  It  may  well  justify  serious  consideration  as  to  how  many  courses  you 
can  maintain  In  your  universities — that  is,  courses  additional  to  the  regular 
courses  in  the  university—for  preparation  for  this  particular  work ;  but  there 
Is  a  way  in  which  I  think  our  need  can  be  met,  and  very  much  greater  needs 
be  met,  by  taking  advantage  of  and  meeting  the  condition  which  is  confronting 
tis  now  with  reference  to  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  service  in  connection 
with  our  expjort  trade,  due  to  increased  business  with  other  countries  through 
private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  eligible  men  for  that  kind  of  work 
are  very  few,  and  in  this  connection  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  they  will  have  to  meet.    From  what  I 
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have  seen  of  the  \Cork  at  Harvard  and  In  the  school  of  commerce  uf  New* York 
University,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  combine  a 
course  of  training  for  the  American  Consular  Service  with  a  course  of  training 
for  service  in  ex])ort  trade,  and  have  sufficient  demand  for  those  courses  to 
enable  them  to  be  maintained,  or  at  least,  a  reasonable  part  of  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  university  training  you  would  give  a  man  who  Is 
to  be  an  export  manajrer  or  an  international  banker,  or  who  is  even  to  be  a 
salesman  abroad,  is  essentially  that  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Consular  Service.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  furnish  the  foundation  f<a'  the 
making  of  a  good  consul,  plus  some  specialization  in  international  law  and  in 
the  history  of  treaties  and  similar  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  there  the 
basis  of  a  work  which  can  be  done  and  will  meet  our  needs  and  those  of  the 
new  field  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  following  courses  in  political  science  In  schools  of  commerce  will  be  seen 
to  coincide  with  the  list  of  subjects  which  ore  made  the  basis  of  the  consular 
and  diplomatic  examinations  at  Waj^ington : 
I.  International  law. 
II.  Treaties  and  the  treaty  making  power. 
III.  Rights  and  duties  of  consuls. 

IV.  Diplomatic  pi-otection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 
V.  Principles  of  accounting. 
VI.  Spanish,  French,  or  German. 
VII.  Industrial  and  commercial  fs^ogmplxy. 
VIII.  Political  economy. 
IX.  Commercial  law — ^law  of  contracts. 
X.  Commercial  law  of  Spanish  America. 
XI.  American  govenunent, 
XII.  Europe  since  1870. 
XIII.  Current  international  problems. 
The  completion  of  this  program  would  be  representative  of  approximately 
two  years  of  work.    It  is  not  necessary  for  special  students  to  hold  strictly  to  a 
set  course  for  three  or  four  years.    Special  students  may  enter  and  take  what- 
ever courses  they  prefer.    However,  I  should  personally  recommend  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  Consular  Service  that  the  student  get  at  least  two  years  of 
general  collegiate  work  before  beginning  to  take  the  specialized  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

One  difficulty  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Consular  Service  are  low.  Men  who  have  had  a  good  start  in  the  busi- 
ness world  are  not  tempted  by  low  salaries.  Business  experience  is  no  doubt  a 
help  to  the  commercial  representative  of  our  Government  abroad.  According 
to  Mr.  Carr  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  applicant  for  a  position  in 
the  Consular  Service  have  business  experience  to  his  credit.  The  right  kind 
of  educational  equipment  and  personality  are  the  prime  factors. 

Bat  while  commercial  training  should  be  emphasized  in  fitting  men  for  the 
Consular  Service,  the  political,  diplomatic,  and  governmental  side  must  also 
be  kept  prominent.  This  is  where  international  law,  diplomatic  history,  treaties, 
and  political  science  in  general  are  undoubtedly  important  branches  of  training 
not  only  for  the  consul,  but  for  the  secretary  of  legation  and  for  the  commercial 
attach^. 

It  is  frequently  advocated  that  business  experience  be  required,  however.  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  in  an  article  published  In  the  Forum  for  July,  lOlOi 
advocates  business  experience  not  only  for  consuls  but  for  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. He  advocates  the  selection  of  consuls  with  *'due  consideration  to 
be  given  for  their  future  service  in  the  diplomatic  corps;  so  that  ambassadors 
may  be  chosen  from  men  who  have  attained  distinction  In  the  Consular 
Service." 


With  all  respect  for  the  wide  experience  and  information  with  which  Mr. 
Hammond  writes,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  force  of  his  iwlnt  to  add  tbat 
a  business  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly  placed  in  an  important  diplomatic 
position  will  find  himself  seriously  handicapped  unless  he  is  informed  in  the 
sQbjects  of  history,  economics,  international  law,  and  diplomacy.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  the  I>epartment  of  State  has  attached  much  weight  to 
tiiese  subjects  in  the  entrance  exii  ml  nations. 

One  very  Important  feature  In  addition  to  the  preceding  could  be  introduced 
into  the  university  course  of  training.  This  would  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
sj^em  of  having  consuls  who  return  to  this  country  on  leave  lecture  before 
daases  which  have  students  enrolled  in  preparation  for  the  foreign,  service. 
This  would  place  before  students  and  the  regular  Instructors  of  the  university 
fir«;t  hand  information  in  regard  to  the  commercial  opportunities  where  the 
ODAsuls  are  located  abroad.  This  would  be  in  line  with  the  plan  offered  by 
the  Katfonal  Foreign  Trade  CouDCil  r^atlve  to  recommending  that  consuls 
returning  on  leave  to  this  country  appear  at  business  conferences  and  con- 
ventiotts  for  the  purpose  of  acqaainttng  these  bodies  with  business  oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Officials  of  the  State  De^rtm^it  have  recommended  that  funds  be  provided 
to  enable  consuls  to  attend  such  conventions.  The  writer  of  this  article 
desires  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  this  practice  becomes  perfected,  returning 
consuls  will  visit  educational  institutions  where  conveniently  located,  and 
address  daases  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  foreign  service.  This 
practice  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  work  of  the  lecture  room.  If 
diambers  of  conmierce  are  to  secure  tiie  sen-ices  of  our  consuls  when  they 
return  for  a  tempomry  visit,  there,  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  provided  with  the  funds  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  more 
important  and  centrally  located  schools  of  commerce  where  men  are  preiMirlng 
to  enter  the  ideatlcal  kind  of  work  In  which  they  themselves  are  engaged. 
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CIVICS. 

Immigration  and  Cltlaseasliip — Social  Lejifislatioii. 

By  Hattie  Plvm  Williams, 
Associate   Professor   of  Practical   Sociology,   University    of   Nebraska. 
I.  Immigration  and  citizenship. — It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  suggest  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  movement  of  the  population  of  a  country  is 
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fundamental  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  service  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  population  within  the  country  will  depend  very  largely  the 
desire  for  new  goods  and  the  facilities  for  distributing  them,  while  its  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  the  country  will  provide  opportunities  for  commercial  Inter- 
course and  necessitate  diplomatic  relations.  Students  of  immigration  who  regret 
the  overemphasis  of  the  economic  factor  in  this  problem  nevertheless  recognize 
that  economic  opportunities  are  the  greatest  force  in  modem  times  in  drawing 
people  into  foreign  lands,  and  that  trade  currents  can  follow  migration  grooves 
as  naturally  as  thf^y  follow  the  flag.  No  one  has  yet  studied  immigration  as  a 
world  phenomenon.  It  is  still  thought  of  in  provincial  terms  as  a  problem  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  not  as  one  with  which  every  country  struggles 
more  or  less. 

The  supply  of  and  demand  for  inhabitants  is  a  basic  fact  not  only  in  the  move- 
ment of  population  but  also  in  the  development  of  markets  and  especially  in 
the  future  political  relations  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  Far  E^st  a 
thorough  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
pressure  of  population,  and  constructive  cooperation  with  those  countries  in 
formulating  a  program  of  relief,  will  go  far  toward  averting  a  clash  of  interests 
between  East  and  West.  In  Russia  and  the  South  American  States,  where  unde- 
veloped resources  wait  upon  an  increase  in  population,  the  problem  is  the 
reverse,  but  no  less  momentous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

No  less  important  is  a  recognition  of  the  various  racial  groups  which  make 
up  the  political  unit  or  State.  Everywhere  abroad,  where  assimilation  is  less 
complete  and  considered  less  essential  than  in  the  United  States,  foreigii  groups 
are  zealous  for  the  recognition  of  racial  distinctions.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  loss  of  good  will  which  might  follow  the  refusal  to  take  note  of  this  race 
prejudice  and  to  classify  properly  various  racial  groups. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  course  outline<l  above,  the  following  brief 
syllabus  is  suggested  for  Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  and  Russia : 

1.  Distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 

2.  Movement  of  population — 

1.  Birth  and  death  rates,  increase  of  iwpulation  and  distribution  of 

Increase. 
2.  Migration— 

(a)  Internal  movement  of  population — 

(1)  Between  States — causes. 

(2)  Between  rural  and  urban  districts. 

(3)  Causes  for  immobility  where  it  exists. 

(&)  Emigration — causes;  countries  sought;  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  toward;  legislation  against; 
treaties  controlling;  detailed  study  of  such  movement 
to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Immigration — sources;  causes;  character;  effect  on  coun- 
try ;  social  status  of  immigrants ;  governmental  encour- 
agement; land  policy;  immigration  laws;  colonization 
societies.  • 

3.  Elements  in  population — 

1.  Native  stock — racial  classification. 

2.  Foreign  stock — importance  to  national  life;  assimilation  with  na- 

tive stock;  attitude  of  foreign  groups  to  each  other;  admission 
to  political  rights;  citizenship  laws. 
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n.  Social  legUlatUm, — If  one  were  to  single  out  the  factor  most  essential  to 
the  success  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  service,  he  probably  would  be  correct  in 
designating  it  to  be  the  ability  to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  in  whose 
country  such  agents  are  located.  In  this  respect,  foreign  service  differs  from 
domestic,  if  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  degree.  It  is  not  merely  getting  the  view- 
point of  another  personality  In  his  own  group  but  understanding  those  who 
have  different  historical  backgrounds,  customs,  and  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

This  viewpoint  is  secured  partially  by  a  study  of  the  language  of  a  racial 
group,  but  ordinarily  the  attention  of  the  student  is  so  engrossed  by  the  physical 
process  of  learning  to  read  and  speak  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  of  the  soul  of 
the  people  which  language  is  supposed  to  express.  History  offers  another 
possible  avenue  of  approach  but  the  emphasis  upon  the  political  and  economic 
phases  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  institutions  and  laws  gives  ah  inadequate  idea 
of  the  culture  and  ideals  for  conduct  of  the  people. 

The  chief  reason  we  object  to  certain  groups  of  foreigners  in  our  midst  is  not 
primarily  because  they  are  racially  Inferior,  and  therefore  threaten  to  dilute  or 
degrade  our  American  stock.  Rather  is  it  because  their  business,  moral,  and 
ethical  standards  are  different  from  ours,  and  we  therefore  fail  to  understand 
their  conduct.  Measured  by  our  ideals  they  seem  to  lack  integrity,  and  other 
primary  virtues ;  while  we  in  turn  need  to  be  interpreted  to  them,  lest  rudeness 
and  boastfulness  be  our  outstanding  characteristics.  A  study  of  the  social 
institutions  of  a  people  and  the  legislation  controlling  them  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  standards  which  control  the  conduct  of  foreigners. 

The  following  tjrpes  of  social  legislation  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  • 
Laws  respecting  living  and  working  conditions : 
Factory  legislation — 

1.  Sanitation. 

2.  Hours  of  labor. 

3.  Wages. 
Social  insurance. 
Housing  conditions. 
Health  legislation. 

Laws  respecting  women  and  children: 

Conditions  under  which  they  may  work. 
Education — 

Schools — compulsory  laws;  illiteracy. 

Press — freedom  of. 
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Laws  respecting  the  family: 
Marriage  and  divorce. 
Statug  of  women  and  children. 
Laws  renpectins  special  classes : 

I>epen«!ent — Uneniployetl,  homeless  children. 
Defective — Feeble-minded  and  insane,  deaf,  blind,  crippled. 
Delinquent — Juvenile  delinquency,  adult  crime. 
The  work  outlined  above  must  be  conducted  as  let'ture  courses  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  texts  which  adequately  cover  the  material.     Partic- 
ularly for  the  latter  are  sources  so  greatly  scattered  that  a  satisfactory  bib- 
liography is  not  possible  in  the  short  space  available.     Since  a  large  fund 
of  knowledge  is  helpful  to  a  proper  appre<'iati()n  of  these  subjects,  they  should 
not  he  given  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  year. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

By  Geobge  G.  Wllson, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  Harvard  University, 

The  minimum  requirements  should  be : 

1.  International  law,  the  equlTalent  of  three  hours  a  week  in  class  for 

one  year. 

2.  International  relations,  coveiing  diplomatic  and   other  policies,   three 

hours  per  week  in  class  for  one  year. 

Whenever  possible  the  above  studies  should  receive  attention  to  a  total 
amount  of  18  hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  hours  a  week  for  3  years.  The 
emphasis  upon  different  asi)ects  should  be  varied  according  to  the  special  lino 
of  work  which  the  student  is  planningr  to  enter.  These  studies  are  best  adapted 
for  students  of  junior  and  senior  prade  who  have  had  previous  training  in 
history  and  political  science  and  for  graduate  students. 

The  following  references  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting  point  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  study  along  general  lines: 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MARITIME  LAW. 

By  L.  Russell  Alden, 
AsaiBtawt  Professor  of  History,  George  WasMnffUyn  UniversUy, 

Commercial  law,  fn  one  form  or  another,  governs  almost  all  of  man's  actlrl- 
tfes  on  this  globe,  and  when  they  are  pursued  on  the  three-fourths  of  the  earth 
that  Is  sea,  they  are  controlled  in  their  maritime  aspects  by  the  mniitlme  or 
admiralty  law  In  addition.    Is  It  not  tmlversally  true,  then,  that  all  men, 
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because  they  are  directly  concerned,  ought  to  know  the  general  principles  of 
this  law?  Success  in  business,  moreover,  is  conditioned  on  the  establishment 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  contractors,  and  the  stranger  the 
contractors  are  to  each  other  the  more  imi)erative  it  is  that  each  party  overcome 
the  other's  possible  suspicion  by  as  rigid  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  that  other 
as  his  insistence  upon  his  own  rights  is  vigorous.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  then, 
that  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  trade  must  hamper  him  who  would  trade 
with  those  of  his  own  nationality  and  language  and,  In  increasing  degree,  him 
who  would  trade  with  foreigners  to  his  land,  his  speech,  and  his  native  view* 
point,  customs,  and  peculiarities?  Every  man,  and  especially  he  who  would 
engage  successfully  in  foreign  trade,  should  know  the  legal  effect  of  his  acts 
and  conduct  his  business  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
incurs  obligations  or  acquires  rights. 

Commercial  law  is  a  name  loosely  given  to  4hose  branches  of  the  law  which 
govern  everyday  transactions  in  business,  such  as  the  making  of  contracts,  the 
use  of  negotiable  paper,  the  formation  of  business  associations,  etc.  One  would 
think  that  a  workinj?  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  the  law  would  be  common, 
at  least  among  so-called  "  business  men,"  if  not  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
yet  every  lawyer  in  active  practice  has  had  driven  home  to  him  again  and 
again  the  appalling  ignorance  of  otherwise  wide-awake  and  well-Informed 
business  men  as  to  the  legal  effects  of  entering  into  a  partnership,  for  example, 
or  of  indorsing  the  check  of  an  out-of-to\^Ti  visitor  in  order  to  accommodate 
him  by  enabling  him  to  cash  it  at  the  host's  bank,  of  responding  by  letter  to  an 
offer  of  co;itract  made  by  telegram,  of  surrendering  a  deed  in  exchange  for 
purchase  money  paid  by  uncertified  check,  of  depositing  trust  funds  committed 
to  his  care  to  the  credit  of  his  personal  account  in  the  bank,  or  of  many  other 
common  acts  too  numerous  to  mention.  Far  more  than  pessimists  could  be 
driven  to  admit  or  optimists  would  claim,  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  fairly  honest,  considerate,  and  accommodating  In  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  Were  It  not  so,  our  courts  would  be  overwhelmed  with  trivial 
disputes  over  questions  highly  dilRcult  of  decision,  and  every  man  would  have 
to  be  a  lawyer,  whether  he  would  or  not,  or  else  speedily  contribute  another 
example  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  it  is,  the  calendars  of 
our  courts  are  congested  with  preventable  litigation,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
and  unmeasured  assets  in  business  confidence  are  daily  squandered  through 
popular  ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  or  business 
law. 

What  do  we  advocate?  Universal  required  instruction  in  business  law  in  all 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Our  problem  here  is  particularly  with  colleges, 
where  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  should,  of  course,  be  more  thorough 
than  among  the  young  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and  suited  to  the  maturity 
of  the  students  taught.  This  instruction,  in  the  academic  and  scientific  depart-* 
meiits  of  our  universities,  should  not  and  can  not  be  either  a  substitute  for 
or  a  competitor  with  the  more  arduous  and  thorough  training  of  the  students 
in  the  law  schools  who  intend  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession;  nor  can  it 
be  given  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  allotted  to  the  same  subjects  when 
taught  in  the  law  schools.  But  it  should  be  allotted  at  least  two  hours  a  week 
for  two  full  years,  if  it  is  expected  to  teach  anything  beyond  contracts  and 
negotiable  paper,  and  particularly  if  the  course  Is  designed  not  only  for  those 
who  seek  a  general  knowle<lge  of  the  law  as  a  matter  of  education  or  who 
need  It  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examinations  for  the  consular  service,  but 
also  for  enjrineering  students  or  those  who  may  intend  an  active  commercial 
life.    And  this  should  be  the  minimum.    If  more  hours  can  be  allotted  to  this 
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field  of  study,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  using  them,  and  that  without  invit- 
ing any  well-grounded  objection  that  a  full  law-school  course  is  being  built  up 
in  departments  of  arts  and  sciences.  As  to  the  years  in  which  it  should  be 
offered,  they  should  be  the  two  final  years  in  the  course.  Much  of  the  law  is 
extremely  technical,  and  for  its  proper  understanding  demands  as  do  few  sub- 
jects maturity  of  mind  and  trained  powers  of  reasoning. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  In  our  best  law  schools  we  have 
abandoned  the  old  textbook  method  and  have  adopted  the  Harvard  case  system 
or  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  law.  An  exclusive  use  of  this  method 
may  not  be  found  practicable  in  view  of  the  limits  in  time  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  in  these  law  courses  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  But, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  employed.  It  should  be.  The  ability  to  state  from  memory 
abstract  principles  of  law  is  of  little  practical  use  to  one  if  he  is  unable  to 
tell  which  principle  he  should  apply  to  a  given  string  of  confused  facts  suddenly 
calling  for  action.  Legal  difficulties,  as  they  arise,  seldom  bear  marks  of  text- 
book classifications  upon  them,  and  he  who  essays  to  solve  them  applies  the 
right  or  wrong  principle  at  his  peril.  The  instructor  should  bend  every  effort 
to  make  his  instruction,  by  specific,  concrete,  everyday  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples, practical  in  the  highest  degree.    • 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  maritime  or  admiralty  law.  Students 
aspiring  to  the  consular  service  and  those  intending  to  engage  in  overseas 
commerce  need  a  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.  They  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  display  a  knowledge  of  the  steering  rules  or  the  laws 
concerning  collusions,  but  they  should  know  the  principles  and  rules  governing 
charter  parties  and  contracts  of  affreightment,  general  average  and  marine 
insurance,  salvage  and  the  other  main  branches  of  the  admiralty  law  governing 
daily  transactions  occurring  in  every  port  and  in  connection  with  every  sea 
venture,  principles  and  rules  differing  radically  from. those  governing  similar 
transactions  occurring  on  the  land.  Not  much  time  can  be  given  to  such  a 
subject  in  the  kind  of  course  here  under  discussion,  but,  by  judicious  selection 
of  matters  to*be  treated,  it  can  be  covered,  and  that  fairly  well,  in  8  or  10 
periods. 
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THE   ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND   OF   MODERN   WORLD    POLITICS. 

By  Abbott  Payson  Usher, 
AaaUtant  Professor  of  Economics,   Cornell   University. 

The  phrase  "  world  politics "  is  unfortunately  vague,  and  in  this  country 
would  scarcely  possess  even  the  moderate  degree  of  precision  of  meaning 
that  would  be  suggested  in  Europe.  The  primary  economic  questions  in 
world  politics  center  around  tariff  problems  and  expansion.  Expansion  may 
involve  actaal  acquisition  of  dominion  or  merely  peaceful  penetration  of  a 
commercial  character.  Both  of  these  subjects  may  seem  to  be  rather  special 
topics,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  then^  in  that  spirit.  The  great  issues  in 
economic  policy  are  most  clearly  joined  on  these  questions,  so  that  the  study 
of  world  politics  really  involves  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  economic 
statesmanship.  If  all  question-begging  implications  are  to  be  avoided,  one 
must  endeavor  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  general  principles  that 
should  be  recognized  by  nil  statesmen.  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of 
thinkers  to  formulate  principles  of  action  in  high  matters  of  state  that 
should,  at  the  least,  be  more  nearly  right  than  the  principle  or  absence  of 
principle  that  disfigures  much  political  activity. 
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This  diacnssion  of  general  principles  liecomes  in  fact  a  study  of  three  definite 
Bystero«(  of  economic  statesmanship — mereantiliam,  bureaucratic  collectivism, 
and  liberalism.  Each  of  these  general  terms  must  be  interpreted  in  a  broad 
spirit,  and  many  diversities  of  thought  will  be  found  imder  the  general  cover 
of  each  general  type,  but  ttiere  are  grounds  for  making  these  very  general 
distinctions.  Mercantilism  is  a  type  of  political  thinkiaig  that  is  essentially 
empirical  and  naive.  It  aw)ears  most  characteristically  to-day  in  the  crude 
expansionist  policies  that  appear  in  all  countries.  The  other  types  both  purport 
to  be  **  scientific  "  systems  of  policy ;  one  is  collectivistic  and  in  many  cases 
autocratic,  the  other  is  di^osed  to  emphasize  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
society  and  the  individual.  Althou^  the  distinctions  between  these  systems 
of  thought  can  easily  be  exa^erated,  the  coUectlvistic  theory  really  turns  upon 
tlie  assumption  that  the  leaders  of  the  State  have  tlie  power  to  accomplish 
what  they  will ;  it  is  based  upon  a  theory  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  liberal 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  subordination  to  laws  of 
nature,  and  assumes  significant  power  of  accomplishment  only  yvhen  action 
consists  in  an  application  of  natural  law.  The  liberal  theory  is  at  once  aa 
attempt  to  explain  the  past  and  to  guide  statesmen  with,  reference  to  the 
future ;  it  portrays  social  life  as  being  essentially  an  adaptation  of  man  to  his 
environment,  not  neglecting  his  power  to  transform  his  surroundings  but  find- 
ing the  facts  of  major  importance  in  his  adaptations.  This  interpretation  of 
history  naturally  places  a  notable  emphasis  upon  many  kindred  sobJectB, 
geography  and  geology,  the  history  of  inTa[itions  of  industrial  importance, 
and  the  history  of  commerce. 

The  study  of  these  matters  of  general  principles  can  be  made  most  precise 
and  concrete  if  the  historical  method  is  followed,  and,  although  this  would 
lead  to  a  very  elaborate  presentation  if  carried  inta  much  detail,  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  subject  before  the  average  sophomore 
or  junior.  Within  the  compass  of  an  undergraduate  course  it  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  development  of  these  three  modes 
of  political  thinking  in  England  and  Germany.  So  many  o£  the  general 
notions  are  a  commonplace  in  modem  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  can  be  made 
to  appeal  to  students,  despite  the  genuine  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

After  the  general  discussion  of  policy  the  larger  aspects  of  tariff  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  significantly  treated.  The  development  of  the 
German  customs  union  and  the  change  to  protection  in  1879  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  great  issues  of  the  century.  The  passing  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  England  Is  an  important  topic,  and  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
attention  to  tjie  subject  if  there  is  time.  Unless  the  course  runs  throughout 
the  year  it  win  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  time  for  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  changes  in  policy  in  England.  These  problems  can  be  most  significantly 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  rivalry  that  developed 
between  Germany  and  England  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
particularly  wise  to  urge  the  class  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  industrial 
regeneration  of  Germany;  is  it  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  protection  or 
German  character,  or  Is  it  a  result  of  certain  general  industrial  and  commercial 
changes?  In  order  to  stimulate  thought  on  this  subject,  some  presentation 
of  the  larger  aspects  of  industrial  and  commercial  history  must  be  included 
in  the  course. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  of  historical  presentation  of  the  problems,  the  subject 
of  colonization  is  also  most  advisedly  approached  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  It  is  wise  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  development  of  African 
colonization  since  1885,  but  these  events  would  have  little  meaning  without  some 
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brief  sketch  of  the  larger  features  of  colonial  policy  In  the  earlier  periods. 
The  modern  problem  is  so  definitely  a  tropical  problem  that  the  study  can  he 
confined  to  the  conditions  created  by  European  contacts  with  countries  whose 
climate  is  unsuitablt^  for  the  permanent  p«ettlement  of  Europearis.  Many  deny 
the  existence  of  sincere  and  legitimate  motives  for  tlie  acquisition  of  dominion 
over  tn^pical  countries;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  modern  liberal  statesmanship  are  really  free  from  the  taint 
of  selfish  pursuit  of  commercial  interests.  The  errors  of  judgment  and  the  too 
frequent  abuses  that  cre^  into  a  weak  administration  make  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  development  of  sound  principles  In  proper  relief.  Particular 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  history  of  the  Congo,  because  it  illustrates  both, 
the  futility  of  many  suggestions  made  by  antiexpansionists  and  the  substantial 
progress  that  was  being  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better  system 
of  colonial  administration  in  the  TiH^ics.  The  relation  of  the  Berlin  act  to 
the  Congo  makes  the  study  an  essential  basis  for  tlie  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national settlement  in  other  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa. 

It  is  possible  to  present  the  larger  features  of  these  problems  In  a  single 
semester,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject  in  that  length  of  time.  The  students,  however,  are  likely  to  regard 
the  subject  as  relatively  special,  and  it  might  well  be  dIfHcult  to  enlist  their 
taterests  in  a  full  year  course  until  an  academic  tradition  has  been  established. 
If  it  Is  desired  to  emphasize  matters  of  information  that  would  be  of  importance 
to  persons  preparing  definitely  for  administrative  or  commercial  work  in  the 
fbrelgn  field,  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  a  full  year,  at  the  very 
least,  be  given  to  these  problems.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  two  courses, 
dealing  respectively  with  tarifi!!B  and  colonies,  and,  if  vocational  interests  were 
predominant,  the  additional  time  would  be  of  great  value.  Here  at  Cornell, 
students  are  required  to  take  elementary  economics  before  registering  in  other 
courses  In  the  department ;  and,  as  freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  elect  elementary 
economics,  students  in  the  arts  college  can  not  take  other  courses  until  their 
junior  year.  The  special  courses  In  the  department  thus  become  upper-class 
courses.  I  believe  that  juniors  have  been  more  numerous  than  seniors  in  my 
course  on  world  politics.  Special  Information  is  not  required,  so  that  it  Is 
wholly  practical  to  give  the  course  to  a  mixed  class  of  Jimiors  and  seniors; 
If  the  course  were  made  part  of  a  fixed  curriculum  It  might  well  be  given  in 
the  earlier  years  as  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  interest  and  habits  of  reflection. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE  1850  AS  A  STUDY  PREPARATORY 

FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  St.  George  L.  Sioubsat, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recent  years  not  only  have  brought  about  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  also  have  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  American  a  highly  increased  interest  in  European  history.  As  one 
faces  the  problems  of  reconstructing  the  social  order  or  tries  to  understand 
the  causes  of  the  World  War,  it  is  soon  realized  that  the  happenings  of  to-day 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  events  merely  of  yesterday,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past.  One  finds,  moreover,  that  a  deeper  study  is 
needed  than  that  of  the  daily,  newspaper  or  the  popular  magazine  before  one 
can  begin  really  to  grasp  the  true  explanations  of  present  conditions.  For 
those,  therefore,  who  wish  specially  to  prepare  themselves  for  foreign  service 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
must  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  intellectual  equipment. 

The  problem  of  teaching  or  studying  such  a  subject  as  this  is  chiefly  a  problem 
of  the  amount  of  time  available.  A  survey  of  the  subject  may  be  attempted  in 
a  single  college  "course";  for  advanced  study  and  research  a  lifetime  would 
be  all  too  short.  A  single  course,  however,  whether  pursued  in  college  or 
studied  privately  will  serve  to  acconiplish  two  ends ;  first,  to  outline  the  great 
topics  that  must  be  studied,  and,  secondly,  to  point  the  way  to  further  study, 
through  information  as  to  books  in  the  special  subdivisions  of  the  field.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  such  a  course  on  the  period  since  1850  should  be  preceded 
by  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Europe  before  1850,  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe.  Otherwise  much  will 
have  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  value  of  the  single  outline  course.  But  such 
a  course,  whether  of  a  half-year  or  a  whole  year  in  length,  will  serve  only  as  an 
introduction.  With  this  the  ambitious  student  will  not  rest  content.  He  will 
see  the  necessity  of  greater  thoroughness  of  preparation.  I^t  us  assume  that 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  a  general  education,  and  after  tfiastering  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  he  will  devote  the  last  two  years  of  college  to  a  reaHy 
adequate  study  of  a  more  specialized- character,  and,  if  possible,  will  continue 
his  work  into  some  years  of  graduate  study.  For  such  a  student  there  is  open 
a  choice  of  fields  embarrassing  in  their  richness  and  fascination.  He  will  pro- 
ceed to  combine  with  theoretical  treatment  the  historical  approach  to  the  great 
divisions  of  economic  and  social  science. 
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First  may  be  noted  the  Importance  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Upon  this  basis  rest  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Does  farm  ownership  or  farm  tenancy  prevail? 
Is  the  food  supply  sufficient?    What  are  the  export  crops? 

Another  factor  is  that  of  population.  Only  through  an  historical  approach 
can  the  racial  animosities  that  threaten  tlte  peace  of  Europe  be  understood. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  birth  rate?  What  are  the  causes  of  emigration? 
To  what  extent  do  religious  difficulties  interfere  with  the  orderly  pursuit  of  life? 

Closely  allied  is  the  labor  question.  What  is  the  standard  of  living,  and  is 
tliis  changing?  How  is  labor  organized?  What  theories  or  philosophies  govern 
the  labor  class?  The  rise  and  development  of  the  different  types  of  socialism 
constitute  a  field  for  investigation  the  importance  of  which  is  still  little  appre- 
ciated by  many  business  men  in  America. 

Similarly  the  development  and  organization  of  manufactures  must  be  studied. 
To  what  extent  has  the  modem  industrial  system  really  penetrated  Russia? 
How  have  the  Germans  so  successfully  invaded  other  countries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries?  What  are  the  sources  of  capital?  What  la 
the  status  of  the  organization  of  industry?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  combinations  of  capital?  What  are  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  and  how  controlled  by  the  Government? 

In  direct  relation  to  all  the  preceding  must  be  the  study  of  transportation. 
What  are  the  routes  of  commerce  and  what  determines  these?  To  what  extent 
are  internal  waterways  used?  What  is  the  history  of  the  railroads,  are  they 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  Government?  What  countries  of  Europe 
are  under-developed  in  respect  to  railroads?  What  lessons  can  America  learn 
from  Europe? 

No  less  Important,  indeed  inextricably  involved  with  the  foregoing.  Is  the 
matter  of  finance.  In  each  country  the  matter  of  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  public  debt,  the  taxes,  the  currency  and  banking  systems,  the  institutions  of 
credit,  both  commercial  and  agricultural,  will  be  the  cause  of  much  anxious 
thought  to  the  next  generation.  The  question  of  tariffs  will  come  in  for  new 
consideration. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  wUl  the  problems  of  social  betterment 
be  in  the  forefront,  such  as  the  control  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease,  and  the 
development  of  insurance  against  old  age,  illness,  and  unemployment,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  finding  employment,  and  vocational 
education. 

Further,  the  student  must  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe  how  the  great 
peoples  have  governed  themselves.  The  oldest  of  constitutional  States,  Great 
Britain,  has  seen  during  the  war  a  most  radical  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  Just 
before  the  war  it  saw  both  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  social  reform  the  purport  of  which  is  yet  hardly 
understood. 

s 

Finally,  there  must  be  studied  the  international  relations  of  Europe ;  the  un- 
stable edifice  of  the  "  balance  of  power  "  that  fell  to  pieces  in  1914 ;  the  evolution 
and  maintenance  of  the  German  military  state,  the  preparations  for  defense 
against  it,  and  the  conflict  of  the  alliances.  Closely  allied  therewith  is  the 
problem  of  colonial  administration  and  the  conflict  of  rival  imperial  systems. 
The  piling  up  of  armaments  and  the  problem  of  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  means  of  adjusting  international  differences  without 
recourse  to  war  that  found  expression  in  the  Hague  conferences,  and  the 
failure  of  such  efforts,  demand  the  study  both  of  history  and  of  international 
law.  • 
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Ovf^r  and  above  the  inve^gatloD  of  these  content-subjects,  the  study  of  reoent 
European  history  has  to  offer  much  tliat  is  valuable  iu  tJie  way  of  method. 
The  penetrating  stuileut.  must  master  the  use  of  statistics;  he  must  examine 
the  publishing:  activities  of  jjovermnents ;  he  must  know  the  location  and  the 
resources  of  great  libra rlas  and  the  publications  of  technical  societies.  He 
mcist  look  into  tlie  eilucatlonal  institutions  and  the  educational  methods  of  the 
states  whose  minds  he  would  understand.  Himself  a  trained  man,  he  will 
discover  the  use  of  trained  men  in  the  service  of  tlie  mcxlern  State. 

Besides  the  great  variety  of  subject  matter  that  confronts  one,  one  has  to 
reckon  also  with  the  complexity  that  arises  from  the  great  number  of  the 
seiiarate  States  of  Europe.  A  selective  process  is  necessary ;  one  can  follow 
a  particular  subject,  siich  as  the  development  of  finance,  throughout  all  Europe, 
or  he  can  study  many  phases  of  the  life  of  a  single  country.  The  important 
thing  is  to  know  something  of  the  whole  and  to  do  thoroughly  work  in  some 
restricted  field.  For  such  advanced  study  courses  in  history,  government,  inter^ 
national  law,  economics,  and  social  science  are  offered  by  all  the  larger  univer- 
sities. Such  advanced  study  will  be  most  profitably  pursued  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  experts  iu  the  respective  fields,  who  can  advise  also  as  to  the  proper 
correlation  of  elective  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  student.  The 
private  student  can  do  much,  however,  through  intensive  reading.  For  tliis  he 
will  need  bibliographical  aid.  Such  assistance  will  be  obtained,  at  least  by 
way  of  beginning,  through  reference  to  the  carefully  prepare<l  lists  of  books 
which  are  included  in  each  of  the  textbooks  mentioned. 

For  the  outline  course  on  the  period  since  1850  several  excellent  textbooks 
are  available,  of  which  four  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  suitable-. 

Hazen,  C.  D.    Eqrope  since  1815.    New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.    830  p. 
Hayes,  C  J.  H.    A  political  and  social  history  of  modern  Europe.    Vol.  2. 

New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1916.    S82  p. 
Schapiro,  ,T.  S.    Modern  and  contemporary  Eiiropeasi  history.    Boston,  Hoagli- 

ton  M&mio  Co.,  1918. 
Holl,  I..  H.,  ami  Chilton,  A.  W.     The  history  of  Europe  from  1862  to  1914. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1917. 
Turner,  E.  R.    Eun)i)e,  1789-1020.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1^20. 

Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  are  stronger  on  the  political  side,  while  the 
leoond  and  third  emphasize  the  economic  and  social  factors.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, discuss  the  great  topics  that  must  be  considered:  The  development  of 
the  separate  nationalities  of  Europe,  tlielr  rivalries  and  the  "balance  of 
power,"  national  imperialism,  the  progress  of  industrialism  and  democracy. 
All  except  the  first  discuss  the  causes  of  the  World  War.  For  the  special  his- 
tory of  the  war,  in  its  various  phases,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  mass  of 
books,  an  excellent  guide  to  which  may  be  found  in  G.  M.  Dutcher^s  "A  Selected 
Bibliography  of  Publications  in  English  Relating  to  the  World  War  ^ ;  in  Mc- 
Kinley,  A,  E,,  "Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War,**  Philadelphia, 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1918,  a  compilation  of  high  value  to  every  student. 
Very  full,  but  without  any  helpful  critical  comment,  is  "A  Check  List  of  the 
Literature  and  Other  Material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  European 
War,"  Wasliington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    LATIN -AMERICAN    REPUBUCSL 

By  WiLUAM  R.  Shepherd, 
Professor  of  History,  Colutntia   XJnivertHty, 

In  many  respects  the  rise  and  development  of  tlte  nations  of  the  New  World 
which  were  formerly  under  i\\e  rule  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  of  great  Interest 
and  value  to  the  American  student  They  represent  a  type  of  civilization  quite 
distinct  from  our  own.    They  started  upon  their  independent  career  substan- 
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ttellsr  withoat  e^wpertence  in  self-goveminent  To  aequire  it,  tbey  had  to  pass 
tiffOQ^  a  procettB  of  experimentation  in  political  tlieories  and  practleeg  wiilcb 
is  unique  of  its  kind.  As  a  laboratory  fdr  tbe  study  of  race  problems,  no  part 
of  tbe  world  is  richer  than  the  region  of  Latin  America.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  Republics  the  population  is  a  blend  of  white,  Indian,  and  Negro.  ^The 
traits  and  customs  inherited  from  the  three  ancestors  must  be  underBtood  and 
appreciated  by  Americans,  if  their  relations  with  Latin  Americans  are  to  be 
Iffodnctive  of  mutual  adTantage.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  southern 
cmmtries  have  been  lands  of  explottatlcm,  rather  than  areas  of  settlement  and 
(krekqMnent.  Rich  in  natural  resources,  they  have  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  but  not  immigration  to  anything  lilie  the  extent  required. 
How  the  several  factors  of  national  jMrogress  have  operated  in  an  environment 
80  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  offers  a  wide  field  of  profitable  in- 
f|otry. 

When  arranging  any  program  of  study,  not  only  must  all  these  points  of 
variance  from  our  own  conditions,  paat  and  present,  be  home  in  mind,  but  two 
notions  prevalent  among  our  people  must  be  guarded  against  One  is,  that  the 
LatlB-Amerlcan  republics  should  be  viewed  in  a  patronizing  fashion  as  localities 
of  scant  importance.  The  otli«r  is,  that  sinee  both  they  and  the  United  States 
are  situated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  have  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment, American  standards  of  Judgment  should  be  applied  to  them.  The  subject, 
nevertheless,  should  be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  not  in  order  to  stress  evidences  of  similarity,  but  to  emphasize 
characteristics  of  essential  unlikeness,  and  hence  to  ascertain  how  the  two  types 
of  civilization  may  be  adjusted  ben^cially  to  each  other. 

Assuming  that  the  student  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  ei^sodes  in  that  history  which  suggest  a  possible  con- 
nection with  the  cowrse  of  events  in  Latin  America  should  be  utilized  as  vantage 
grounds  from  which  the  survey  of  the  latter  can  be  undertaken.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  condition  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Kevolotion,  and  the  later  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  through  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  during  the  same  period, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  to  what  extent  such  circumstances  were  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  mother  countries 
concerned.  Then,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  became  involved  in  the 
straggle  between  Prance  and  the  other  European  powers  from  1803  to  1815 
snpplies  an  easy  transition  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  France  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  In  its  bearing  upon  the  earlier  phases  of  the  wars  of  emanci- 
pation in  Hispanic  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  similarly,  furnishes  a 
nudeus  about  which  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  independent  republics  could 
be  woven.  Following  these  indications,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  the  Ostend  manifesto,  the  Civil  War,  the  "Vlrginins"  affair,  the  Santo 
Domingan  episode,  the  attempt  at  American  interference  in  the  Chilean-Peruvian 
War,  the  establishment  of  the  •*  Pan  American  Conference,''  and  the  increasingly 
numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America  since  1889,  could  all  be  treated  as  centers  of  departure  for 
excarsions  into  the  intervening  history  of  the  Republics  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  subject,  the  colonial  period 
need  be  examined  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  general  situation,  political, 
economic,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual,  in  the  Spanish  and  Portusruese 
domhilons  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  emancipation.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory sessions  devoted  to  this  theme,  the  story  of  the  national  development  of 
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the  Latin-American  Republics  from  about  1806  onward  could  be  presented  to 
advantage  during  a  single  semester  of  three  periods  a  week,  preferably  in  the 
first  term  of  the  junior  year.  If  desired,  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the  work 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  both  terms.  Given  the  existing  state  of  the  curriculum 
in  most  colleges,  however,  it  would  appear  more  serviceable  to  devote  the 
second  term  to  a  study  of  contemporary  Latin  America. 

In  the  excellent  "  Syllabus  of  Latin-American  History,"  by  Prof.  William 
Whatley  Plerson  (University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1917),  there  are 
several  books  cited,  any  one  of  which  might  be  used  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
the  course.  It  would  be  advisable,  nevertheless,  for  the  teacher  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  those  phases  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  already  indi- 
cated, which  could  be  employed  as  actual  points  of  departure.  The  syllabus 
in  question  would  supply  the  topics  needed  for  Latin  America.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  furnishes  a  working  list  of  the  more  available  books  and  articles 
for  reading  and  reference,  covering  both  history  and  present  conditions. 

Since  19 — or  if  Haiti  be  included,  20 — countries  are  Involved  in  any  general 
survey  of  Latin  America,  and  since  among  them  18  have  a  Spanish  origin.  It 
might  be  desirable,  after  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  wars  of  emancipation, 
to  take  up  in  more  or  less  detail  the  history  of  certain  typical  countries  in  the 
Spanish  group,  rather  than  attempt  to  handle  them  all.  The  list  chosen  should 
comprise  the  republics  in  and  west  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  which  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  has  come  Into  closest  contact,  and  a  number 
of  the  South  American  nations  as  well.  In  the  former,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Central  American  republics  viewed  practically  as  a  group ;  In  the  latter, 
Argentina,  Chile,  either  Vaiezuela  or  Colombia,  and  either  Peru  or  Bolivia, 
could  be  selected  to  represent  the  Spanish-American  countries.  The  history 
of  Brazil,  of  course,  must  be  studied,  not  only  because  of  Its  Intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  because  it  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  in  the  evolution 
of  Hispanic  America. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  NORTH- 

ERN  AFRICA. 

By  Abthub  I.  Andrews, 
Profeeaor  of  History  and  Puhlio  Law,  Tufts  College, 

The  Near  East  comprises  Turkey,  including  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia ;  the  Balkan  States,  including  Greece ;  the  Caucafsus, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa.  Russia  must  also  have  some  consideration. 
This  is  the  Mohammedan  East,  past  and  present;  a  Mohammedan  world,  some- 
times united  but  more  often  as  divided  against  itself  as  is  tlie  Christian  world, 
For  centuries  now  Mohammedanism  has  been  the  one  most  constant  factor  and 
element  of  this  Near  East.  Every  factor,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
political,  economic,  social,  historical,  racial,  religious,  in  the  case  of  every 
nationality.  The  student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  must  systematize  his  study 
in  every  way  possible  and  assign  an  amount  of  time  to  each  commensurate  with 
its  relative  importance. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  purely  historical.  Nowhere  In  the  world  does 
the  historical  background  count  for  more  than  in  the  Near  East.  The  prestige  of 
history  is  what  sustained  the  Turk  in  power.  The  episodes  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Georgian,  and  Armenian  history  which  these  nationalities  cherish, 
they  cherish  with  a  tenacity  that  we  must  appreciate,  if  we  are  to  understand 
them  and  their  interests.  Possibly  most  important  of  all  are  the  Greek  tradi- 
tions which  have  shaped  the  policies  of  Greek  rulers,  kings,  or  ministers.    It 
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Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian,  the  Serb,  the  6ulgar« 
and  the  Georgian,  and  finally,  most  emphatically,  the  Turk  owed  their  social, 
iDdastrial,  and  economic  statns  very  largely  to  the  current  of  history  that  swept 
them  together  the  way  it  did. 

The  geographical  factor  can  easily  be  underestimated  in  considering  the 
history  of  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  Near  East.  The  student  must  know 
the  arrangement  of  mountain  and  river  valleys  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
distribution  of  seas,  Red,  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Black,  and  Caspian ;  of  gulfs 
like  the  Persian  and  of  straits  like  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus;  of  the 
river  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
Armenian  Plateau,  the  mountain  ridges  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Carpathians;  all  these  physical  features  have  Influenced  and  will  influence 
economic,  social,  and  political  conditions. 

Third,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Near  East  are  vastly  greater  than  is 
generally  understood.  The  variety  of  products,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, have  made  it  the  seat  of  empires  and  long  ago  fastenetl  upon  it  the 
eyes  of  imperial  dreamers  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in  Petrograd  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  Turkish  dominion  in  western  Asia  reveals  the  reason  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  development  of  these  resources,  mineral  and  agriculturaL 

Most  complicated  of  all  the  factors  is  the  racial.  From  the  Balkans  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  mixture  of  races  is  like  unto 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  Caucasus  region  ha^  its  peculiar 
problems,  shared  only  partially  with  the  eastern  Asian  tablelands  or  the 
Ueaopotamian  region.  Second  only  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Balkan  peninsula 
presents  differences  of  race  the  most  complicated  and  here,  of  course,  such 
dlflPerences  are  the  more  Important  from  the  fact  that  the  Balkans  are  at  the 
front  door  of  Europe,  not  In  a  comer  distant  from  civilization  but  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  similar  conditions  in  the  Cauca.sus  or  in. 
eastern  Asia  Minor  might  go  on,  as  history  has  demonstrated,  from  bad  to 
worse  without  seriously  interfering  with  European  affairs. 

The  religious  factor  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The  Christian 
element  is  found  in  every  quarter  and  so  is  the  Mohammedan.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers,  are  the  Nestorians ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  element  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Caucasus 
needs  consideration.  It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  stop  with  any  superficial 
distinctions.  It  may  make  a  very  great  difference  politically  whether  the 
tribe  or  nation  which  you  call  Mohammedan  Is  Sunni  or  Shiah,  or  whether 
a  people  are  Greek  Christians,  Armenian,  or  Georgian,  especially  in  Asia  Minor, 

A  possible  division  (the  figures  appended  suggest  relative  weight)  of  such  a 
coarse  based  upon  90  lecture  periods  might  conceivably  be  as  indicated  below: 

(4)  Ancient  empires  and  civilizations  (before  Alexander  the  Great). 
(3)  Greek  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(2)  Roman  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(3)  The  Byzantine  Empire. 

(6)  Islam  and  the  Arab  conquests. 
(20)  The  Turkish  Empires. 

(18)  The  Balkan  peoples. 
(2)  EgjT>t  in  modern  times. 

(7)  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Near  East 
(13)  Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

(5)  Northern  Africa. 

(9)  The  Near  East  as  a  focus  of  international  relations. 

Something  should  be  said  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity  whose  seat  was  the  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  river 
valleys,  a  word  about  the  Greek  penetration  under  Alexander  and  his  successors^ 
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and  azM)lber  concerning  the  inAuence  of  Rome.  A  brief  study  of  the  Byzantine 
civilization  should  be  followed  by  a  sufficiently  clear  exposition  of  Moham- 
medanism and  its  influence  upon  the  peoples  accepting  it.  There  should  be  a 
more  intensive  investigation  of  Turkish  institutions,  the  development  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Armenians 
and  Georgians,  the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  connection  of 
the  European  powers  with  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  iuYolTing  some  excur- 
sions into  European  diplomacy,  should  be  patiently  unfolded.  Up  to  about 
1700,  Constantinople  was  the  center  of  power;  since  then  it  has  been  the 
center  of  intri^e.  Up  to  then,  from  the  Bosporus  had  gone  out  the  word  of 
law  eastward  and  westward,  northward  and  southward.  Since  then,  the  radiat- 
ing lines  point  iouford  the  Bosporus  fromr  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Petroffj-ad.  Tliese  interests,  economic  as  well  as  politlc^il,  of  each  European 
State,  including  those  of  the  Balkans,  in  any  quarter  of  the  Near  East  need  to 
be  set  forth  and  amply  explained  to  the  full  comprehension  of  all  students. 

Under  these  topics  should  be  considered  tlie  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
conditions,  the  trade  routes  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  the  resources,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  etc.,  of  various  sections  during  each  important  period.  Prob- 
ably the  geographical  factor  would  be  taken  up  first,  but  it  must  also  be 
referred  to  repeatedly  as  the  trade  conditions  and  product iyity  of  each  section 
need  to  be  noted.  The  diplomatic  factor  grows  in  strength  as  the  course  works 
down  into  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  No  course  of  this  kind 
could  be  complete  if  it  did  not  bring  out  the  economic  and  political  reasons 
why  the  Near  East  has  been  the  hotbed  of  so  many  Elaropean  wars. 

The  history  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  can  be  covere<l  properly  in  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  (two  semesters)  of  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  outside  reading.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  should  be  a 
proper  compromise  between  the  chronological  and  the  topical,  with  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  later  periods.  Preferably  it  should  come  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  of  college  work,  since  the  new  environment,  new  names,  new  races, 
new  conditions  are  apt  to  appall  the  less  mature  studait.  Such  a  course  might 
in  some  colleges  be  conibiiie<l  with  one  in  Russian  history  and  institutions, 
but  this  is  to  cramp  both  subjects.  Russian  history  should  be  studied  inten- 
sively, of  course,  by  any  students  of  the  Near  East.  Then,  again,  it  sdiould 
be  precede<l  by  one  course  at  least  in  general  European  history,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  course  in  European  governments  Such  a  strong  European  background 
is  absolutely  essential.  Courses  in  transportation,  commerce,  government, 
modeni  languages,  and  the  like  might  profitably  be  pursued  simultaneously  with 
one  on  the  history  of  the  Near  East,  to  mutual  advantage. 
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gronnd,  with  reference  to  the  dev^opment  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  ead 
religious  ideas  of  the  people,  is  presented.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  Euro- 
pean possewsions  in  the  Far  Bast — India,  Indo-Chimi,  Netherlands  India,  Si- 
beria— a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  conquest  or  occupation 
was  effected.  This  calls  for  a  special  study  of  the  rise  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  In  dealing  with  the  independent  states  of  China,  Japan,  and  Siam, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  tlie  events  since  the  establishment  of  treaty  refai- 
tiong  and  open  commerce  w^lth  those  nations,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  the  discussion  advances  into  the  more  modern  period,  the  considera- 
tion becomes  more  detailed.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  development  of 
foreign  rights  under  successive  treaties,  and  upon  the  growth  of  foreign  trade. 
The  course  will  need  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment  every  year  in  order 
to  allow  for  a  consideration  of  the  most  recent  events,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
Sino-Japanese  negotiations,  the  Far  East  in  the  World  War,  the  Lansing-Ishii 
notes,  and  the  Washington  conference. 

Such  a  course  should  be  offered  primarily  for  upper  classmen.  The  student 
will  profit  most  from  it  who  has  taken  courses  in  European  and  American  his- 
tory and  can  correlate  events  in  east  and  west  A  study  of  unfamiliar  peoples, 
customs,  and  institutions,  calls  for  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment  which  a 
freshman  rarely  enjoys.  As  a  preparation  for  foreign  service,  it  should  be  taken 
as  near  the  close  of  the  college  course  and  the  beginning  of  overseas  employment 
as  possible. 

A  course,  as  outlined,  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters,  or  five  hours  a  week  for  two  quarters.  If  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
the  consideration  to  eastern  Asia  alone*  omitting  India,  Malaya,  and  the  East 
Indies ;  then  one  semester  or  one  quarter  would  sufiice.  But  if  thought  is  given 
to  tlie  vastness  of  the  area  to  be  covered,  the  many  States  and  peoples,  the  two 
great  civilizations  w^ith  which  the  average  student  has  had  no  contact  whatever* 
and  the  potential  importance  of  eastern  Asia  in  the  future,  then  aa  much  time 
will  be  given  to  this  subject  as  to  any  of  the  major  courses  in  history  offered  by 
the  institution. 

In  the  case  of  Australasia,  a  two-hour  course  for  a  semester,  or  three  hours 
for  a  quarter,  would  suffice.  This  would  give  time  for  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  two  regions,  and  for  a  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  o£ 
tlie  i)eople  to-day. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Fkedekic  L.  Paxson, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

For  practical  use  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  business  the  background 
of  American  history  must  include  two  main  groups  of  facts,  (1)  the  underlying 
historical  ideals  that  form  the  basis  of  political  discussion,  and  (2)  the  appli- 
cation, during  the  last  half  century,  of  these  ideals  to  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  present  without 
constant  recurrence  to  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  it  is 
equally  impracticable  to  use  to  immediate  advantage  the  history  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1877  unless  the  connecting  links  between  that  year  and  the 
present  are  clearly  seen. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  constitutional  period  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  presents  a  picture  without  a  parallel  of  a  people  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  pushing  their  organized  life  across  a  continent,  and  striving  In 
their  agencies  of  government  to  meet  the  problems  raised  by  their  daily  ex- 
istence.   The  big  problems  that  were  met  and  solved  were  those  of — 

(1)  A  practicable  freedom;  for  farmers  working  alone,  or  in  small  groups, 
were  free  in  fact,  and  there  was  neither  existing  i>ower  to  bring  them  into 
subordination  nor  desire  on  their  part  to  surrender  liberties. 

(2)  A  basis  for  representation,  in  solving  which  they  had  no  option  but  to 
dwell  upon  the  equal  rights  of  similar  areas  or  groups  in  determining  their 
common  destiny ;  and  which  forced  them  to  drift  away  from  any  workable  basis 
that  the  British  Empire  could  understand. 

(3)  A  compromise  between  local  freedom  and  central  control,  which  was 
reached  when  the  13  colonies  formed  themselves  into  a  Federal  Republic  of 
enumerated  powers. 

Democracy,  representation,  and  federation,  as  thus  enumerated,  contribute  all 
the  basic  ideas  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  On  top  of  these,  the 
colonial  period  takes  its  true  proportions,  giving  the  opportunity  for  democracy 
to  take  shape  In  the  wilderness  and  ripen  into  self-consciousness. 
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The  American  Revolution  in  its  relation  to  representation  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  different  experiences  of  the  British  peoples 
astride  the  Atlantic.  We  are  now  coming  to  see  in  it  more  and  more  of  the 
reaction  of  frontier  democrats  against  a  society  whose  doors  were  nearly  closed 
and  whose  social  layers  had  become  stiff  and  impermeable.  The  democratic 
revolutions  that  elected  Jefferson  in  1800  and  Jackson  in  1828  were  only  repeti- 
tions of  the  original  concussion  that  rent  the  British  Empire. 

Tlie  growth  of  a  National  Grovernment  in  America  between  its  inauguration 
in  1789  and  its  survival  in  the  Civil  War  provides  the  details  for  the  study  of 
federalism.  In  a  simple  people  the  place  of  any  Federal  Government  was  neces- 
Barily  that  of  judge  and  soldier  and  tax  collector.  The  really  important  per- 
sonal matters  were  local  In  character ;  and  just  as  our  colonists  detested  taxa- 
.tion  without  representation,  their  border-state  grandchildren  disliked  to  be 
subordinated  to  absentee  control.  The  States'  rights  principle  came  to  them 
at  this  point,  and  for  80  years  we  see  a  gradual  evolution,  as  society  became 
more  and  ever  more  complex  and  as  relationships  became  too  broad  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  State. 

Before  the  death  of  John  Marshall  the  law  had  been  provided  for  as  broad 
an  extension  of  national  powers  as  necessity  might  dictate.  Slavery  and  terri- 
torial control,  and  land  and  railways  then  proceeded  to  dictate  that  necessity, 
until  .at  last  the  balance  was  swung,  in  the  sixties,  from  a  Federal  Government 
prevailingly  local  in  emphasis  to  a  National  Government  encroaching  of  neces- 
sity upon  local  powers. 

In  the  groups  of  facts  related  to  these  processes  we  find  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  political  debate  in  America.  No  American  trader,  at  home  or  abroad,  can 
call  himself  informed  unless  he  understands  these  facts  in  their  correct  settings 
and  relationships.  Nor  can  he  use  his  information  to  best  advantage  unless  he 
sees,  in  much  greater  detail,  the  steps  by  which  the  new  Nation  has  broadened 
its  ramifications  since  the  Civil  War,  though  ever  preserving  its  organic  con- 
nection with  the  fundamentals  of  democracy,  representation,  and  federalism. 
The  whole  world  to-day  can  have  from  this  phase  of  our  history  more  that  is 
full  of  promise  for  international  reconstruction  than  it  can  from  all  the  rest 
of  history. 

In  the  40  years  just  past  an  industrial  society  has  replaced  an  agricultural, 
bringing  with  the  change  alterations  in  kind  and  quality  that  are  not  yet 
appreciated.  Freedom  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  little  law,  or  none,  as 
Jefferson  wanted  it,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  much  law  and  wise  law.  In 
a  <!rowded  world  the  right  to  be  free  is  matched  by  the  rights  of  others  to  be 
let  alone.  The  police  power  has  arisen  to  abridge  rights  that  ran  unques- 
tioned in  the  open  farms.  Our  States  have  been  made  over  in  the  process  of 
nieeting  these  needs,  while  the  National  Government  has  unfolded  power  after 
power. 

PoUtical  history  must  deal  with  new  varieties  of  facts  because  of  these 
changes  in  the  nature,  of  government  and  can  not  be  prevented  from  taking 
on  an  economic  and  social  aspect.  The  tariff,  the  currency,  banking,  railroad 
and  corporation  control,  and  social  legislation  have  all  crowded  into  the  halls 
of  internal  politics,  while  the  subject-matter  of  international  relations  has 
become  each  year  more  completely  a  problem  of  trade  relationships. 

The  American  abroad  needs  to  know  the  relation  of  his  country  to  all  those 
currents.  He  needs  to  see  how  a  tariff  in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  may  cur- 
tail an  export  business  in  a  neighbor  country  and  by  reducing  its  people  to 
hidigence  cut  off  their  buying  power  so  greatly  as  to  stop  their  imports  from 
a  second  neighbor,  whereby,  through  the  double  cessation  of  trade,  a  third  power 
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may  find  its  ships  lying  empty  and  unneeded  at  its  dodLS  and  its  shipyards 
no  longer  able  to  buy  the  steel  and  iron  of  the  American  minersL  The  world 
has  become  complex — so  complex  that  only  an  historical  Interpretation,  re« 
inforced  by  aU  that  economics  and  sociology  and  political  sdence  can  add,  Gnn 
hope  to  clear  its  tangles.  But  now,  as  never  before,  there  is  the  hope  that 
in  t&e  next  gmeration  the  world  will  meet  its  problems  with  science  and  sin- 
cerity, and  may  find  in  onr  history  some  cine  to  the  interactions  of  jealous 
autonomy  and  common  interest,  of  private  freedom  and  public  efficiency,  that 
may  make  it  easier  to  promote  the  next  great  step  toward  international  coopera- 

tiOQ. 

For  general  reference  purposes  in  American  political  history  there  is  no  bet* 
ter  guide  than  A.  B.  Hart's  The  American  Nation,  A  History.  In  the  28  vol- 
Qmes  of  this  cooperative  work  may  be  found  not  only  the  essential  facts  of. 
history,  but  useful  classified  bibliographies  on  all  important  topics.  For  elasa 
UBe  the  four  small  volumes  in  the  Kiverside  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Profs.  Becker,  Johnson,  Dodd,  and  Paxson,  cover  and  interpret  the  whole 
period.  Useful  textbooks  for  the  period  since  the  Revolution  are  C.  B.  Fish's 
National  Development,  and  F.  L.  Faxon's  Recent  American  History.  With  these 
works  as  a  base  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  course  in  American  history  at 
any  place  in  the  college  course,  but  witti  particolar  advantage  later  than  the 
freshman  year.  In  many  unlveredties  general  American  history  is  a  .basic 
course  for  sophomores.  If  two  years  can  be  given  to  ttie  si^ject,  the  second 
course  may  well  be  restricted  to  recent  American  history  and  come  in  the 
senior  y^'ar.  For  the  best  advantage  at  any  point  the  coarse  or  courses  must 
be  thoroughly  coordinated  with  the  basic  courses  in  political  economy  and  gov- 
ernment. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  POUTICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Fredjebic  A.  Cog. 
Profeseer  of  PoUtioal  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

That  persons  preparing  for  employment  in  foreign  trade  should  be  familiar 
with  tlie  political  systems  of  the  principal  nations  and  with  modem  political 
history  is  eminently  desirable ;  for  admission  to  the  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  training  is  indispensable.  Obviously  there  are  here  two  subjects : 
(1)  Comparative  government  and  (2)  political  history.  Under  the  severest 
limitations  that  can  be  adopted,  both  are,  in  subject  matter,  very  exteosfre;  and* 
although  interrelated,  they  may  be  taught  to  best  advantage  separately. 

Instruction  in  comparative  government  should  be  based  upon,  or  be  so  planned 
as  to  convey,  a  thorough  umierstanding  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  call  for  relatively  little  attention.  But 
the  Federal  Government  must  be  known  In  detail — the  nature  and  limitations 
of  its  powers,  the  processes  and  effects  of  legislation,  the  operation  of  the  courts, 
and  especially  the  organization  and  workings  of  the  administrative  system.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  usual  courses  In  civics  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  not  suffice.  On  the  legal  and  administrative  sides  particularly,  the  candi- 
date nmst  carry  his  study  considerably  further. 

Grounded  in  American  Government,  the  student  must  be  made  familiar  with 
the  political  institutions  of  other  nations.  What  foreign  Governments  will  be 
studied  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  time  available.  The  English 
Government  must,  of  course,  be  included.  The  French  and  German  systems  are 
hardly  less  important.    The  political  scientist  pays  much  attention  to  the  Swiss 
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system,  but  for  puri)oses  of  foreign  tra<J«  amV  foreign  service  the  native  land  of 
tbe  initiative  and  the  ref^endum  may  be  largely  ignored.  The  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  ScandiBaviaD  Governments  can  be  surveyed  very  briefly.  And  a  small 
anKmnt  of  time  shouhl  be  reserved  for  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  of  these  Govei'uments  should  be  primarily  descriptive,  but  witb  a 
good  deal  of  comparison.  The  first  requisite  is  that  each  political  system  shall 
be  understood  as  an  entity — its  origins  and  growth  (briefly),  the  structure  of 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  machinery,  the  diviHions  and  limitations 
of  powers,  current  problems  of  reform  or  reorganization,  the  character  and  influ- 
encre  of  political  parties.  Wherever  comparisons  can  accurately  be  drawn,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  illuminating.  The  composition  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
working'  of  cabinet  systoms,  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  over  local 
government,  the  suffrage,  committee  systems — ^these  and  many  other  things  can 
advantageously  be  viewed  on  C(miparative  lines. 

The  field  of  political  history  is  so  enormous  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
dderable  diflloulty  to  mark  off  the  portions  that  are  most  essential  to  students 
of  the  type  under  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
the  United  States  must  be  assumed.  Beyond  this,  the  principal  need  is  familiar* 
ity  with  the  political  history  of  modern  Europe.  If  the  student  can  be  given 
systematic  instruction  in  European  history  from  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
modem  nations,  so  much  the  be'tter.  But  at  any  rate  his  studies  must  cover 
European  national  and  international  developments  since  the  era  of  Napoleon, 
and,  with  special  fullness^ since  tl>e  Franco-German  War.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  main  currents  of  domestic  history  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing nations,  and  with  the  larger  phases  of  diplomatic  and  military  history.  He 
can  not  be  t*)0  well  informed  on  the  national  policies,  the  party  programs,  tlie 
great  pieces  of  legislation,  the  industrial  and  commercial  methods  and  achieve- 
ments, of  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War;  and  it  does  not  require  argu- 
ment that  he  should  know  the  history  of  tlie  war,  and  of  its  reactions  upon 
national  conditions  and  policies,  in  all  of  their  more  striking  phases.  Outside 
of  the  European  field,  the  political  history  most  worth  giving  time  to  is  that 
of  the  Far  East  (especially  China  and  Japan)  and  that  of  Latin  America,  chiefly 
the  "A.  B.  C.  Powers." 

The  most  desirable  allotment  of  time  for  the  two  subjects  of  comparative 
government  and  political  history  is  a  year  to  each,  that  is,  a  year  course,  with 
not  fewer  than  three  class  exercises  a  week.  Next  to  this  would  be  a  year 
for  political  history  and  a  half-year  for  government.  After  this,  a  half-year 
for  each  subject.  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  two  subjects  together, 
in  a  year  course  or,  in  what  must  be  a  painfully  inadequate  fashion,  In  a  half- 
year  course.  A  combination  course  would,  presumably,  be  In  the  main  political 
history,  with -parenthetic  surveys  of  the  important  governmental  systems. 
Whatever  the  time  given  these  subjects,  the  courses  should  be  taken  only  after 
the  student  has  attained  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  normally  by  persons  In  the 
Junior  and  senior  years  of  our  college  and  univei*slties. 

No  single  method  of  presentation  is  imder  all  circumstances  to  be  preferre^l. 
A  judicious  combination  of  lectures  and  class  discussion  (with  frequent  written 
exercises)  is  likely,  in  most  cases,  to  give  best  results.  Whatever  the  method 
in  the  classroom,  much  stress  must  l3e  placed  on  the  student's  reading  and  study. 
Approximately  half  of  this  reading  should  take  the  form  of  definite  require- 
ments made  of  all  students  in  the  course;  the  remainder  should  be  selected 
'by  the  student,  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and  tastes,  from  books  and 
other  materials  recommended  by  the  instructor.  There  is  much  advantage  in 
requiring  each  student  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  a  comparatively  small 
but  important  topic,  with  a  view  to  a  written  report  or  thesis. 
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DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Carl  Russell  Fish. 
Professor  of  American   History^   University   of  Wisconsin, 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  training  for  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  is  obylous,  for  wliat  is  our 
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diplomacy  but  the  dealing  of  Americans  with  foreigners?  Exactly  the  same 
problems  of  differing  national  characteristics  and  points  of  view  have  con- 
fronted our  diplomats,  as  daily  confront  our  merchants.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, the  same  methods,  mean  success  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  subject  need  be  handled  in  any  special  way  for 
students  intending  to  go  into  foreign  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
bargaining  by  men  responsible  to  others  are  always  the  same.  The  nearer 
one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in  agency,  and  the  handling  of  unfamiliar 
sensibilities,  and  the  harmonizing  of  conflicting  interests,  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  what  is  valuable  to  any  man  engagefl  on  the  mercantile  side  of  business, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  nearer  one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in 
diplomatic  history. 

One  distinctive  advantage  of  diplomatic  history  over  other  fields  for  teaching 
purposes  is  that  the  actual  human  handling  of  cases  can  be  studied  with  greater 
minuteness.  We  can  see  men  actually  about  the  council  table,  can  follow  the 
argument  as  it  goes  bacliward  and  forward,  and  often  Itnow  what  the  con- 
testants thought  about  when  they  went  home  that  night.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  one  can  not  afford  to  miss,  and  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
not  be  a  smooth,  proportioned  survey  of  the  whole.  Of  course  there  are  facts 
that  all  should  know,  and  general  tendencies  are  of  the  essence  of  the  thing 
taught.  In  spots,  however,  there  should  be  enough  time  and  emphasis  to 
bring  out  every  detail  of  the  picture,  while  connections  and  setting  may  be 
impression istically  sisetched  in,  provided  that  one  remembers  that  impression- 
ism is  art  and  not  chaos. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  so  select  the  leading  episodes  as  to  show 
Americans  in  negotiation  with  a  variety  of  nationalities.  Individuality  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  Its  importance  and  the  Importance  of  a  man's  knowing 
himself,  and  adopting  the  method  suited  to  his  personality,  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. Yet  characteristics  that  are  prevailingly  American,  or  Spanish, 
or  Japanese,  can  be  made  strikingly  apparent,  and  are  permanently  a  factor. 

Naturally,  diplomatic  encounters  should  be  so  handled  as  to  bring  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  permanent  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  nations  of  the  world,  for  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  diplomacy  are 
the  causes  of  business.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  much  busi- 
ness flows  without  producing  any  international  commotion.  Consequently, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  structure  of  ordinary  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships, the  working  and  changes  of  our  State  Department  and  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  through  which  this  stream  of  noncontentious  intercourse  is 
kept  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  sensational  diplomatic  episodes  that 
filled  the  press  for  a  time  may  be  scantily  mentioned  or  altogether  neglected, 
if  they  proceed  from  purely  accidental  cause.  Yet  enough  such  cases  should 
be  handled  to  show  that  accident,  or  apparent  accident,  has  significance. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  should  not  be  a  course  in  international  law, 
but  it  involves  a  familiarity  with  It,  and  an  understanding  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  life  of  a  merchant  dealing  with 
foreign  countries. 

Personally  I  began  by  giving  an  all-year  course  of  two  hours  a  week.  This 
ran  over  the  whole  field  of  our  diplomacy.  In  the  revolutionary  period  em- 
phasis was  centered  on  diplomatic  method ;  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  and 
Civil  Wars,  on  international  law.  The  clash  of  unconscious  national  tendencies 
was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  American  territory,  partic- 
ularly between  1830  and  1800.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  corollaries  make  a 
logical  story  about  which  to  unfold  the  course  of  American  policy,  and  our  mod- 
ern Caribbean  and  Far  Eastern  policies  form  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  I  have  treated  die  stuhject  in  a  thiee- 
haur,  oue^semester  course,  leaving  out  the  expansion  lunvemeot,  and  devotii^ 
the  whole  tinie  to  the  teetinique  of  diplomacy  and  evolutkni  of  Amerjoan  ixdiey:. 

It  liaa  bei>n  my  experience  that  the  subject  matter  of  tlie  course,  tiie  handJii]^ 
ef  legal  concei>ts,  long-continued  policies,  and  particularly'  tlie  fundamentals 
of  human  contact  in  negotiation,  niai^e  it  too  advanced  for  eophomorets.  Juniim 
and  senioH?  succeed  according  to  thoir  ability.  On  the  oth^*  hand,  maturity 
is  relatively  more  important  than  s()ecial  training,  and  I  have  not  found  that 
•tudeuts  without  historical  background  are  under  any  greater  diaadvantaga 
than  they  are  in  any  advanced  course. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  is  best  given  by  lectures,  textbooks,  and  occa- 
sional quizzes.  If  the  lecturer  tries  to  give  all  the  tissue  of  connecting  incident, 
it  takes  up  f^o  much  time  tlmt  there  is  not  suiScieht  opportunity  for  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  a  textbook  can  scarcely  give  the  detail  ne(*essary  to  |9et 
the  full  value  from  the  i)ersonal  side  of  the  negotiations.  Without  quizzes,  the 
precision  of  conception  necesnary  to  appreciate  the  legal  points  is  not  apt  to 
develop.  The  student  also  should  ha\%  an  opportunity  to  use  the  sources. 
Almost  any  collegiate  library  contains  the  basic  government  documents,  and 
the  works  and  lives  of  tlie  leading  American  diplomats,  such  as  Franklin,  Jay, 
the  Adamses,  Seward,  and  Hay,  as  weli  as  some  foreigners.  No  one  should 
be  ailowefl  to  ^^scape  some  contact  with  these  men. 

Two  popular  misconceptions  have  tended  in  the  past  to  cause  tlie  public  to 
neglect  our  diplomatic  hiatory.  In  the  first  place,  most  men  of  present-day 
affairs  have  long  held  the  belief  that  our  foreign  relations  have  been  without 
coherence  or  significance.  A  moment's  thought  sliould  convince  them  that 
events  at  least  must  have  had  a  trend,  and  that  of  infinite  significance  to  our 
ever>'day  life.  A  little  study  will  convince  them  that  the  ablest  men  of  the 
Nation  united  Uicir  wisdom  to  form  a  logical  policy  for  dealing  with  our 
international  relationfidiips ;  that  not  only  have  our  foreign  relations  been  vital 
to  us,  but  we  have  had  a  diplomatic  record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

The  second  reason  for  our  ne^ect  to  study  this  aspect  of  our  life  haa  been 
becsiuse  Americans  have  lived  convinced  that  we  had  full  employment  for  our 
cnwgies  at  home  and  should  so  employ  them.  Ttie  very  fact  of  our  lack  of 
interest  in  our  national  diplomacy  has  a  close  relation sliip  to  our  failure  in 
the  past  to  gi*asp  our  full  commercial  opportunities  in  other  lamls.  Inter^t 
in  and  knowlodge  of  the  one  is  largely  dependent  upon  that  of  the  other,  aad 
a  study  of  our  foreign  relations  and  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade 
logically  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
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Print  injf  Office,  1900. 
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ment Printing'  Office,  18!)^. 
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Supplementary  Baaaps, 
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The  subject  Ui  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  following 
the  trmXj  ^f  GheBt. 
Bart,  A.  B.     Foundations  of  Aniericnn  foreign  policj.     'Sevr  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1001. 

Important  miscellaneonR  essajB.  inchiding  an  Important  one  on  Mblographj. 

Monroe  doctrine,  an  int»'pretation.     Boston.  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  1916.     445  pi 

ICoore,  J.  B.     American  diplomacy.     New  York.  Harper  &  Bros.,  1906. 

Efisaya  chiefly  «o  internatiOBAl  law  topics. 

lYeftties,    conventions,    and    international    acts     .     .     .     S    vols.      Washlnfrton,    D.    C, 
<*ovemca<>Dt  i'rintin^  Offic«^,  1913. 

Tlii«  la  nec;e8Bary.  The  annuaj  volmmos  of  Foroijpi  relations  can  be  secured  by 
anyone.  American  State  papers,  FondRn  relatkmB,  covering  tfie  years  1789  to  1628» 
are  an  JaexbaoKtibie  mine  i!or  topic  wwrk. 

Contemporary  and  Foreign  Matenti, 

•nie  American  yearbook  and  the  International  yearbook  present  most  of  the  more 
obvioM  Caets  year  by  year.  The  Annaal  register  gives  similar  material  for  earlier  years. 
Of  eoorse,  no  serious  study  can  be  made  without  the  documents  of  otiier  countries,  but 
undergraduate  instructiou  may  be  given  without  them. 

Pcrseual  Muteriai. 

Tke  use  of  13w  wrttlsgs  and  lives  of  American  and  foreign  ptatesmen  is  Indlspesoafole, 
Iwt  the  work  nuiy  he  adjusted  to  the  material  available.  The  Writings  of  Besjamlu 
Franklin ;  the  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams ;  Frederic  Bancroft's  Life  of  W.  II.  Seward  (New 
York.  Harper  &  Bros..  1899,  2  vols.)  ;  C.  F.  Adam^s  tlfe  of  C.  F.  Adams  (Boston.  Hougflh- 
tott  MMIln  Co..  1^16)  :  and  Thayer's  Life  of  John  Hay  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  <3o., 
3M.6),  are  especially  leeooEUBended. 

General  Histories. 

All  general  histories  oontaia  dlscusstons  of  diplomacy.  Especially  valuable  is  J.  F. 
Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1802-1000)  ;  and  the 
American  Nation,  28  volumes  (New  Y-ork,  Harper  k  Bros.,  1907),  edited  by  A.  B.  Hart. 
Nothing  written  before  1902  on  the  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  used  for  undergraduates. 

THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  John  H.  Latan£, 
Projesswr  iff  AmeriwM  History,  Johns  BopUne  Vnkfers^y. 

**  A  democracy  whieh  undertakes  to  eoatrol  its  own  foreign  relations  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  subject.'* — Elihu  Root. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  War  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  only  casual 
attention  was  given  by  tbe  American  public  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  Monroe  doctrine  defined  our  Latin-American  policy,  while 
tlie  tradition  of  isolation  had  been  so  ri^dly  adhered  to  that  we  gave  little  heed 
te  what  was  goiag  on  in  other  pairts  of  the  world.  The  threatened  partition  of 
China,  the  announcement  of  the  open-door  policy,  and  the  participation  of 
American  troops  in  the  relief  expedition  to  Peking  in  1900  brought  us  for  the 
first  time  into  the  fall  current  of  world  politics.  Our  diplMnacy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  concerned  exclusively  with  American  questions,  now  became  ex- 
ceedingly omnplex;  and  our  historic  policy  of  isolation,  still  cherished  as  a 
tnulition«  ceased  to  correspoxMl  with  the  actualities  of  International  re- 
lations. Oar  entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1917  was  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  our  position  as  a  world  power  interested  in  the  same 
degree  with  other  powers  in  matters  which  concern  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  community  of  nations.  Questions  of  foreign  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  most  vital  issues  of  the  future,  and  the  study  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tloiLs  must  be  given  a  place  in  the  enrricalum  of  every  American  college  and 
university. 

The  whole  subject  of  American  history  needs  to  be  taught  In  a  broader  way, 
•o  as  to  be  brought  into  more  vital  relation  with  world  history.  The  method 
hitherto  employed  ot  treating  it  solely  fxom  the  American  point  of  view,  a»  a 
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detached  and  Isolated  subject,  has  helped  to  accentuate  our  feeling  of  political 
isolation  and  has  made  us  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  blind  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  membership  in  the  community  of  civilized  nations.  But  a  change 
in  viewpoint  and  method  in  the  general  courses  in  American  history,  while 
highly  desirable,  is  not  alone  sufficient.  Diplomatic  history,  in  order  to  receive 
scientific  treatment,  must  be  taught  in  a  separate  course.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sented, after  the  manner  of  certain  even  recent  textbooks,  as  a  collection  of 
Interesting  incidents.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  treated  system- 
atically, and  it  can  be  taught  to  advantage  only  in  close  connection  with  the 
subject  of  international  law. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  international  law  or  diplomacy 
should  come  first  in  the  college  curriculum.  International  law  furnishes  the 
principles,  and  diplomacy  the  incidents  and  cases.  Diplomatic  history  should, 
therefore,  if  the  inductive  method  is  to  be  followed,  either  come  first  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  international  law.  The  course  in  diplomacy  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  American  history.  In  most  college  courses  American 
history  comes  as  an  elective  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  If  courses  in  diplo- 
matic history  and  international  law  are  to  be  introduced,  American  history 
should  fall  in  the  third  year,  and  diplomacy  and  International  law  in  the 
fourth.  In  the  fourth  year  two  arrangements  are  possible;  parallel  courses  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law  running  throughout  the  year,  or,  If  time  can 
not  be  found  for  two  courses,  then  a  course  in  diplomacy  during  the  first  half- 
year  and  a  course  in  International  law  during  the  second  half-year. 
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CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

By  Amos  S.  Hebshey, 
Professor  of  Politioal  Science  and  International  Law,  Indiana  UniverH$tf» 

The  study  of  international  relations  deserves  mnch  more  attention  in  onr 
universities,  colleges,  and  even  in  the  pnblic  schools  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  instruction  along  these  lines 
was  so  scant  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioniug.  Hence  our  profound  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  issues  Involved.  In  the  public  schools 
problems  of  foreign  policy  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  have  received  some 
consideration  in  the  course  on  American  history,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in 
strictly  historical  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  little  discussion 
of  present-day  problems  or  tendencies.  It  is  possible  that  questions  of  Inter- 
national interest  were  occasionally  discussed  in  connection  with  current  eventai, 
but  necessarily  in  a  fragmented  and  superficial  manner. 

In  our  colleges,  and  even  in  our  universities,  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Frequently  a  course  in  international  law  was  given,  but,  speaking  relatively,  in 
only  a  few  of  our  universities  have  advanced  or  more  complete  courses  In  this 
important  subject  been  offered.  Courses  in  American  diplomatic  history  have 
usually  formed  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  European  diplomatic  history  or  to  our  relations  with  the  Far  East. 
Consequently,  the  ignorance  of  even  the  educated  American  public  has  been 
much  greater  on  international  than  on  domestic  questions. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  there  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  the  study  of  international  relations.  At  least  courses  on 
the  "causes  of  the  war"  have  come  into  vogue,  and  instructors  in  European 
history  seem  to  be  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the  importance  of  the  period 
since  1870. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  even  yet  to  be  a  very  inadequate  understanding 
of  the  importance  and  scope  of  international  relations.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  realized  that  international  law  forms  a  relatively  small  field  in  the  far 
vaster  area  of  international  relations,  where  motives  of  policy  and  national 
Interest  are  apt  to  prevail  rather  than  standards  based  upon  legal  or  ethical 
conceptions. 

The  writer  is  alrio  convinced  that  our  so-called  knowledge  of  international 
relations  usually  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  or  Is  derived  too  exclusively 
from  official  or  diplomatic  sources.  Official  documents  are  excellent  material 
in  their  way,  if  properly  interpreted.  They  are,  indeed,  indispensable,  though 
not  always  trustworthy.  But  they  only  furnish  keys  to  a  few  of  the  doors 
which  we  wish  to  open. 
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A  knowledge  of  international  relations  Bhould  be  based  upon  a  study  of 
realities,  a  proper  sense  of  which  is  often  strangely  Incklng  in  diplomatists. 
The  great  modern  Journalists  are  often  much  safer  guides. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  student  of  international  relations  should  have  both  a 
comprehensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  including,  of 
course,  his  own.  His  first  need,  perhaps,  would  be  an  insight  into  the  national 
psychology  of  the  peoples  or  nations  he  is  studying.  Then  be  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  material  resources,  their  trade  re- 
lations, their  hiistory,  industrial  and  political  systems,  etc. 

But  since  **  art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,'*  the  student  must  perforce  con- 
tent himself  with  a  more  modest  program*  He  will  perhaps  do  well,  at  first 
eit  least,  to  confine  himself  largely  to  a  study  of  national  policies  like  those  of 
tlie  Monroe  doctrine  or  the  "  Open  door,"  to  international  problems  like 
those  of  sea  power  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  the  causes  of  war,  with 
a  view  to  discovering  remedies  or  preventives.  The  most  essential  knowledge 
of  all  relates  to  national  interests  and  policies  and  to  our  relations  with  our 
real  friends  and  neighbors. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  mere  geographical  contiguity  or 
continental  isolation.  Thus,  our  relations  with  the  A.  B.  C.  powers  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile)  are  important,  but  not  as  important  as  are  our  relations 
with  C'anada,  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  or  with  the  peoples  bordering  on 
the  American  Mediterranean,  L  e.,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  courses  which  might  be  offered,  attention  may  per- 
haps be  called  to  the  work  In  contemporary  international  relations  offered  at 
Indiana  University  during  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  an  imperfect  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fill  in  to  some  extent  this  great  gap  in  our  curriculum.  In  addition  to  the 
former  course  In  international  law,  there  have  been  offere<l  courses  on  "The 
causes  of  the  war,"  "  European  international  relations,"  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
p]ast,"  **  Problems  of  American  foreign  policy,"  **  Our  relations  with  lAtin 
America,"  and  "America  and  the  war." 

As  to  scope  and  method  of  treatment,  it  may  be  said  that  two  or  three  hours 
during  a  semester  have  usually  been  given  to  each  subject.  Naturally,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  textbooks.  The  lecture  method  of  Instruction,  if 
used  exclusively,  Is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  if  the 
classes  are  not  too  large,  the  seminary  method  of  study  and  instruction  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  situation.  The  student  is  given  assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports, and  these  assignments  are  made  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  classroom. 
To  insure  logical  arrangement,  outlines  of  the  reports  should  always  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  a  tlie.sis  (with  outline, 
bibliography,  and  marginal  footnotes)  on  some  particular  topic  may  be  re- 
quired. An  intensive  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge  of  tlffe  subject  Is  thus  ob- 
tained. The  members  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  be  required  to  purchase 
at  least  one  book,  and,  if  possible,  several  books,  which  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  general  study  and  discussion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY,  TREATIES,  AND  FOREIGN 

POLICY. 

By  A.  B.  Hakt, 

Professor  of  Government,  ffarvard  UniversHy. 

Two  types  of  learners  come  to  drink  at  the  Castilian  fount  of  diplomatic 
procedure  and  history — the  man  who  studies  by  himself,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  systematic  advanced  instruction.  The  approach  to  the 
desired  goal  necessarily  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  coUeg;e  man  is  pHote<l 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  voyage;  the  self -worker  can  accomplish 
nothing  unless  he  has  the  propelling  power  necessary  to  drive  him  through 
written  materials  and  discussions,  and  the  habit  of  putting  his  results  together 
in  a  consecutive  and  logical  form.  He  must  somehow  get  into  his  mind,  for 
himself,  an  analysis  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

This  is  a  hard  task  without  some  sort  of  preliminary  guidance.  The  best 
way  to  begin  is  on  a  systematic  book,  not  too  technical,  dealing  witli  Inter- 
national law,  such  as  A.  S.  Hershey,  Essentials  of  International  Law ;  or  Wilson 
and  Tucker,  International  Law ;  or  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Principles  of  International 
Law ;  or  W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law.  It  Is  a  good  practice  to  go  through 
such  a  book,  pencil  in  hand,  underlining  significant  words  and  phrases  and  set- 
ting down  comments  and  queries  in  the  margin. 

The  American  student  is  bound  to  take  special  account  of  the  principles 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  State  Department  and  by  American  jurists.  He 
needs,  therefore,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  cases,  particularly  those  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  Convenient  material  is  now  provided  in  the  handy 
6E>llections  of  select  cases  particularly  Cobbett,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Interna- 
tional Law ;  J.  B.  Scott,  Cases ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Cases.  Many  important  topics  may 
be  found  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (use  the  cross  references). 
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One  of  the  main  materials  for  International  law  is  treaties;  and  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  United  States  treaties  edited  by  W.  N.  Malloy,  in  two  volomesy 
and  the  additional  volume  edited  by  G.  Charles,  are  easily  available. 

For  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  knowledge  of  American  diplomatic  history  is  of 
course  indispensable.  The  student  who  is  working  by  himself  should  therefore 
read  with  care  and  attention  diplomatic  stories  of  America,  of  which  G.  B. 
Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  writ- 
ten with  broad  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  student's  needs  and  diffi- 
culties. This  may  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  diplomatic  chapters  in  The 
American  Nation,  a  history  which  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  text  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1917.  Nearly  every  volume  contains  chapters  on  diplo- 
matic history,  which  taken  together  make  a  consecutive  narrative.  An  ab- 
solutely indispensable  parallel  volume  is  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacy, 
which  is  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  as  a  diplomat 

More  detailed  studies  of  particular,  questions  in  international  law  and  of 
specific  episodes  in  American  diplomatic  history  can  readily  be  found  through 
the  brief  articles  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  and  their  refer- 
ences; and  through  Canning,  Hart,  and  Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and 
Reading  of  American  History,  with  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  earlier  and 
especially  recent  diplomatic  problems.  A.  B.  Hart's  Foundations  of  Foreign 
Policy  includes  a  list  of  authorities  in  Am^lcan  diplomacy  down  to  1901.  In 
A.  B.  Hart,  American  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government,  will  be  found  at 
sections  64-95  a  set  of  90  topics,  with  brief  outlines  and  specific  references; 
also  at  sections  166-196,  a  set  of  90  special  topics  with  more  elaborate 
references. 

The  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  college  and  university  courses  in 
international  law  and  diplomacy  has  the  broader  opportunity  of  fitting  his 
work  in  with  other  fields,  In  a  sequence  of  formal  courses.  The  first  necessity — 
this  applies  also  to  the  self -preparing  young  man — is  good  grounding  in 
English  composition,  including  the  declining  art  of  spelling.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic  are  useful  to  any  public  ofilcial,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  physical  and  political,  is  essential.  Somewhere  In  the  course 
should  come  a  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  sufilcient  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  books  and  newspapers  in  those  languages  with  ease;  and  also 
to  possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  at  least  one.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  future  consul  and  diplomat  should  be  able  to  understand  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing. 

Of  course,  the  future  diplomat  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  big  world  of  which  diplomats  take  notice ;  and  so  as  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  the  difficult  present  questions  of  territory,  trade, 
colonization,  and  national  influence.  Excellent  instruction  for  reader  and 
student  are  C.  D.  fiazen,  French  Revolution,  and  Europe  since  1815,  or  Carlton 
Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe;  J.  S.  Bassett,  United 
States,  adds  special  courses  on  Russia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Orient,  fields 
in  which  future  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  particularly  vivid. 

A  formal  course  in  international  law  should  come  in  the  second  of  third 
year  of  a  college  course,  on  top  of  and  alongside  the  narrative  historical 
courses.  A  good  parallel  is  a  course  in  American  constitutional  law  or  in  com- 
parative government.  Later  in  the  college  course  the  student  must  take  ad- 
vanced and  special  courses  In  International  law  and  diplomatic  history.  He 
should  not  fail  to  study  the  history  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  least  one  system- 
atic course  in  economics  should  be  taken. 
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In  these  courses,  especially  those  on  international  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
student  should  do  abundant  written  work.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  public 
man  than  facility  in  getting  up  and  clearly  presenting  information  on  a  specific 
subject.  It  is  very  desirable  to  write  at  least  one  elaborate  thesis  on  some  one 
topic  in  American  diplomacy  requiring  the  application  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

All  this  class  work  should  be  supplemented  by  good  private  reading  in  his- 
tory, government,  and  diplomacy.  Read  lives  of  practiced  diplomats,  such  as 
William  E.  Seward  and  John  Hay,  and  reminiscences  of  men  like  John  W. 
Foster  and  Andrew  D.  White,  to  reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  embassies. 

The  self-teacher  and  the  university  man  alike  must  form  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing themselves  to  book,  by  making  brief  abstracts  of  the  volumes  that  they 
handle,  by  framing  outlines  of  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal;  by 
Ribmittlng  six  such  examinations  and  tests  as  are  possible ;  by  trying  to  bring 
together  into  one  group  their  remembrances  and  thoughts,  so  that  whatever 
they  may  read,  study,  or  think  obout  will  bear  upon  their  main  subject  of  study. 

BSTTBRBNCKS. 

American  Diplomacy  and  International  Subjects. 

Channine,  Edward.  Hart,  Albert  Busbnell,  and  Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.     Guide  to  the 
8tua\'  and  reading  of  American  history.    Rev.  and  augmented  ed.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 

mi. 

Many  sections  contain  bibliographies  of  diplomatic  events  and  periods.    Use  index. 
Hart.  Albert  Bushnell.     America  at  war ;  a  handbook  of  patriotic  references.     New  York, 
George  H.  Doran  Co..  1918. 

Issued  by  the  National  Security  League.     Includes  a  classified  bibliography  of  the 
war,  including  the  diplomatic  episodes. 

The    foundation    of   American    foreign    policy.     With   a   working   bibliography. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 

Chapter  VIII  includes  a  classified  list  of  the  principal  works  on  diplomacy  down 
to  1901. 

Manual  of  American  history,  diplomacy  and  government  for  class  use.     Cam- 


bridge. Mass.,  Harvard  University.  Union  Press,  1908. 

Contains   several   lists  of  diplomatic   topics    [H64-94,    166-197,   270-282],   with 
specific  references  down  to  1908. 
McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  and  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  eff«.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    8  yols.,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

Large  number  of  specific  articles  and  numerous  '*  treatise  articles  "  on   interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy,  with  brief  recent  lists  of  references  and  in  connection  with 
articles.     Elaborate  index. 
Iloore.  John  Bassett.     Digrest  of  international  law,  as  embodied  .  .  .  especially  In  docu< 
ments  of  the  United  Stateft.     Washington,  D.  C,  Government  I*rinting  Office,  1006. 

Elaborate  list  of  authorities  in  toI.  8. 

See  also  lists  of  authorities  In  the  diplomatic  histories,  treaties  in  International 
law  and  ofllcial  materials. 

Compendiums. 

American  journal  of  international  law.     With  supplement  of  official  documents.     (Quar- 
terly.)    New  York,  Baker  Voorhls  &  Co.,  later  Oxford  University  Press,  1907- 

In^spensable    for   students   and    teacbers   of   diplomacy   and    international    law; 
abounds  in  Information  and  conveniences. 
American  yearbook.     New  York.  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1907- 

Annual,  including  sections  in  International  and  foreign  relations. 
McLaughlin,  Andrew  C.  and  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  ed9.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    3  vols.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

Numerous    "  treatise  articles "   and   large   numbers   of   brief   specific   articles  on 
diplomacy  and  international  law.    Use  the  cross  references' nnd  elaborate  index. 

Select  Treatises  on  International  Late. 

Davis,  George   B.     The  elements  of  International  law,   with   an  account   of  its   origin, 

sources;  and  historical  development.     3d  ed.     New  York,  Harper  ft  Bros.,  1908. 
Hall.   William   Edward.     A   treatise  on   international  law.     7th   ed.   by   A.   P.   Higglns. 

Oxford,-  Clarendon  Press.  1917.     168  p. 
Most  serviceable  English  work,  for  classes  or  private  study. 
Hershey,   Amos  S.     Essentials  of   international   law.     New   York,   Macmillan   Co.,   1912. 

658  p. 
Lawrence.  T.  J.     The  principles  of  international  law.     4th  od.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  ft 

Co.,  1913.     189  p. 
Oppenheim,  L.     International  law.     Vol.   II,  War  and   neutrality.     2d  ed.     New  York, 

Longmans  Green  ft  Co..  1912.  • 

A  distinguished  English  authority. 
Scott.  James  Brown,   ed.     Classics  of  international  law.     Washington,  D.   C,   Carnegie 

Institution,  1910. 
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Stockton,  Cbarlos.     Outlines  of  ioteruational  law.     New  Tork,  Charles  ijicrlhner'6  Sonflp 

1D14.     616  p. 
Westlake.  Jobu.     Interuatioaal  law.     Part  1 :  Peace ;  Part  II :  War.     New  Y<^k.     G.  P. 

Putnam'B  Sons.  1910. 
Wilson,  Georjire  Grafton.     Handliook  of  international  law.     fit.  Paul,  West  Pub.  Co.,  1910. 

G23  p. 

Ofpoial  Materials. 

Malloy,  William  M.  Treaties,  conventions.  International  acts,  protocols  and  arguments 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  powers,  1776-1919.  2  vols.  Wash- 
ington, D.  (\,  Government  Printing  Office,  1913. 

('ontlnued  by  Garfield  Charles  to  1913.  Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1913.  Standard  colleetioo  of  all  tlie  treaties  ever  publlssbed  bj  the  United 
States  Government. 
JCoore,  John  Bassett.  A  Digest  of  International  law  as  embodied  .  .  .  especially  In 
documents  ...  of  the  United  States.  8  vols.  Washington,  D.  C,  Goveriimcfkt 
Printing  Office,  1906. 

Classified  precedents,  especially  from  the  practice  of  the  United  States.  Indis- 
pensable for  the  close  student. 

— »* History  and  digest  of  International  arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has 

been  a  party.     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.^  Government  Printing  Office,  1898. 

Unrivaled  collection  of  materials  and  discussion  of  many  problems.  Volume  of 
maps.  \ 

Richardson,  James  D.  A  compilation  of  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  178^ 
1897.     10  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.    Gevernment  Printing  Offiee.  1896-1809. 

Also  an  edition  In  11  vols.  (1789-1905).  Bureau  of  national  literature  and  art, 
1907. 

O/^oia^  Oorre^ondenee. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  signing  of  the 
definite  treaty  of  peace,  10th  September,  1783,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
March  4,  1789.  7  vols.  Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1833-1834. 
Reprinted   In   3  vols.,   1887. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.  Index  to  United  States  documents  relating  to  foreign  alfaira,  182d- 
1861.     Part  I — A  to  H.     Washington,  D.  C,  Carnegie  Institution,  1914. 

List  of  congressional  documents  published  during  the  period  1828-1861  in  A.  B. 
Hart's  Foundations  of  American  policy,     p.  281-283. 

I/Owrie,  Walter,  and  Clark.  Matthew  St  Clair,  ed4i.  American  state  papers;  documents, 
legislative  and  executive,  of  the  Congi'ess  of  the  United  States ;  Class  I,  Foreign 
relations.     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office,  18S2-1859. 

Between  1828  and  1860  t£ere  was  no  systematic  collection,  and  tiie  very  important 
diplomatic  correspondence  is  scattered  through  the  executive  documents.  The  Presi- 
dent in  many  special  messages  refers  to  particular  correspondence,  which  may  be 
traced  through  ulcbardson's  Messages  of  tfie  Presidents.  Partial  Index  to  this  ma- 
terlal. 

Papers  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Annual  issue,  beginning 
with    1861.     Washington.    D.    C.    Cwovemment    Printing   Office,    1861-. 

General  index  .  .  .  1861-1899  {ibid,  1902).  From  1861  to  1868  designated  as 
Diplomatic  correspondence:  since  1870  as  Foreign  relations.  Foreign  relations  have 
also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  co^igressional  documents  In  response  to 
I'equests  from  Congress. 

Wharton,  Francis.  The  Revolutionary  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States. 
6  vols.     Washington,  D.   C,   Government  Printing  Office,   1889. 

This  contains  substantially  the  material  of  the  Sparks  edition,  with  many  addi- 
tions, and  is  arranged  chronologically. 

Case  Books. 

All  searching  courses  in  International  law  now  Include  the  study  of  selected  cases, 

which  are  most  easily  handled  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  collections : 

Cobbett,  Pitt.  Cases  and  opinions  on  international  law,  and  various  points  of  E^ngllsh 
law  connected  therewith  .  .  .  with  notes.  3d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  Stevens  ft 
Haynes.    1909-1913. 

Standard  English  collection. 
Hivans.   Ijiwrence  B.     Leading  cases  on  International  law.     Chicago,  Callaghan  Jc  Co., 
1917.     477   p. 

Recent   and    convenient    collection, 
.ficott,   James   Brown.     Cases   on  international   law   selected   from  decisions  of  Engilui 
and  American  courts,  witli  syllabus  and  annotations.     St.  Paul,  West  Pub.  Co.,  1902. 
Standard  collection  for  class  and  private  use. 
Stowell.  EUerv  C.     Consular  cases  and  opinions  from  the  decisions  of  the  Bnglish  and 
American   courts  and   the  opinions  of  the  Attorney   General.      Washington,  D.  C, 
Jobn   Byrne  &  Co.,   1909. 
Only  collection  of  Its  kind. 
■■■  and:  Munro,   Henry  F.     International   cases.     Arbitration  and   incidents  iUu9* 

trative  of  international  law  as  practiced  by  independent  states.     2  vols.     Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.     662  p. 

Includes  cases  arislnfr  out  of  the  European  War. 
Wamhaugh,   I*higene.     A  selection  of  cases  on  constitutional  law.     4  vols.     Cambridge, 
Mass..  Harvard  University  Press.  1014—15. 

Standard  collection  for  law  students  and  useful  to  all  votaries  of  the  subject. 

American   Diplomatic  History. 

The  American  Nation ;  a  history.  28  vols,  including  index  volume.  New  Tork,  Harper 
&  Bros. 

!  Numerous    chapters   on    diplomacy,    and    select    lists    in    the    critical   essays   on 

I  authorities  at  the  end  of  eacn  volume. 
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Ttah,  Gad  R«m«11.    American  diplomacy.    New  York,  HcAry  Holt  4b  Co^  1^16.    641  p. 

Best  hodk  on  Its  topic;  brief,  accurate,  and  comprehenBlve. 
VSoBter.  Jolm  Wataoo.     A  century  of  American  diptomacy,  1776-1876.     Boston,  Houghton 

MifBin  Co..  1900. 

E8pe«ially  useful  from  1860  to  1676. 
Johnson,   Willis   Fletcher.     America's   foreiini   relations.     2   vols.      New   York,    Century 

Co.,  1916. 

Special  Topics  in  Diplomacy. 

Crandall.  Samuel   B.     Treaties,   their   making  and  enforcement.     2d  ed.     Washington, 
D.  C,  John  Byrne  A  Co.,  1^16.     668  p. 
Standard  on  Its  subject.     Very  useful. 
Foster.  John  W.     The  practice  of  diplomacy  as  Illustrated. in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1906. 

Standard  on  the  subject.     Bboald  he  read  by  all  students. 
floot  GaJllard.     The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States;   its  history  and  fuae- 
tions.     New  Hayen,  Yale  University  Press,  1914.     459  p. 
By  an  ofDdal  of  the  depsrtiii<»tit.     V«ry  useful. 
McOmui,  Alfred  T.     The  IntLoence  of  sea  p&wer  upon  history,  1660-1783.     Boston,  iJlttle, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1890. 

A   work  of  genius  whicb  has  modified  the  nayal   policy  of  the  wortd.      Mahan 
wrote  several  other  books  on  the  same  general  theme. 
Uoore.   John    Bassett.      The  principles   of   American    diplomacy.      New   York,    Harper   A 
Bros.,  1918.     477  p. 

Expansion  of  an  earlier  work,  by  a  master  of  ftntematlonal  law  practice. 
Tan  Dyne,  Frederick.    Our  foreign  service ;  the  A  B  C  of  American  diplomacy.    Rochester, 
N;  T^  Lawyers'   Cooperative  Pmh.   Co.,   1909.       « 
Same  field  as  Foster,  but  a  little  more  recent. 

Bfiiith-Amertean  Dipiamaoif, 

Callahan,   James  M.     The  neutrality  of  the   American  lakes  and   Anglo-American   rela- 
tions.    Rochester.   N.  Y.,   Lawyers*  Cooperative  Pnb.  Co^  -1909. 
Standard  on  its  subject. 
Donning,   William   A.     The   British  Empire  and   the   United   States ;   a    review  of  their 
relations  during   the   ceetviy  «f  peace.     New   York,  Chas.    Scribner's   Sons,   1914. 
384  p. 

Favorable  to  Great  Brttaia. 
Harris,   Thomas   L.     The   Trent    affair,    includixig   a   review   of   Bnglif4i    and   American 
rations  at  l^ie  beginning  -of  the  Civil  War.    Indlaaapolls,  Bobbs-Merrill  k  Co..  1666. 
Can  be  supplemented  by  tbe  books  of  Nleolay  and  Hay  and  Charles  Frands  Adams. 
Manning.  William  R.     The  Kootka  Sound  osntrorersy.     WathlngtoD,  D.  C,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  1905. 
Standard  on  its  subject. 
JPeiplns,  James  B.     Fmnce  in  the  American  Revolution.     Boston,  Houghton  Mlfllin  Co., 
1911. 
Best  book  in  English  <m  the  subject. 
Travis.  Ira  D.     The  history  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.     Ann  Arbor,  Mic^,  Political 
Science  Assoc..  1900.    ' 

Tety  sood  down  to  Its  date. 
Updyke,   Frank   A.     The    diplomacy   of   the   War   of   1812.     Baltimore,   Johns   Hopkins 
Press.  1915.     494  p. 
Well  arranged  suounary  of  the  whole  question. 
Williams,  Mary  W.     Anglo-Ameriean  isthmian  diplomacy,  1815-1915.     Washington,  D.  C, 
American  Historical  Assoclntion,  1916.     356  p. 
Supplements  Travis's  book. 

Russian  Diplomacy, 

W3At  Joiw  C.  Bk»iy  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  Russia.  Balti- 
more, Jobns  Hopkins  Press,  1906. 

Mississippi  Diplomacy. 

€ba sobers.  H«»ary  K.  West  Florida  and  its  relation  to  the  historical  cartography  of  the 
United  States.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898. 

Fidler,  Hubert  B.  The  purchase  of  Florida ;  its  history  and  diplomacy.  Cleveland,  Bur- 
rows Bros.  Co.,  1906. 

ISosmer.  James  K.  The  Metory  of  t4ie  Lonisiana  I^rchase.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.,  1902. 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
American  interior.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

Mftrahall,  Thomas  M.  A  history  of  tbe  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  rnfversity  of  (California  Press,  1914. 

Phillips.  Paul  C.  Tbe  west  in  tbe  diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolatiom.  Urbana,  lU., 
tJniverslty  of  Illinois,  1914.     247  p. 

Civil  War  Diplom-acy. 

Bernard,  Montague.     A  historical  aoconfil  of  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  daring  tbe 

American  civil  War.     London,  Ix>ngmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1870. 
Bigeiow,  JoSin.    France  and  the  Confederate  Navy.    New  York.  Harper  &  Bros.,  1888. 
Bulock,  James  D.     The  secret  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  ISurope.     New  York* 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1888. 

By  the  agent  of  the  Confederacy. 
Callahan,  James  M.     The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.     Baltimore, 

Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1901. 
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Klcolay,  John  G.,  end  Flay,  John.     Abraham  Lincoln :  a  history*     10  TOla.     New  York, 

Century  Co.,  1902.  .  , 

Contains  so  much  on  the  diplomatic  events  of  the  CWil  War  as  to  deserve  special 

mention. 

Rhodes,  James  F.     History  of  the  United  States.     7  vols.     New  York,  MacmiUan  Co., 

1892—1906. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  contain  important  chapters  on  Civil  War  diplomacy. 

Latin-American  Diplomacy* 

Benton,  Elbert  J.     International  law  and  diplomacy  of  the  Spanifih>American  War.     Bal- 
timore, Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1908. 
Best  brief  book  on  its  fiubject. 
Callahan,  James  M.     Cuba  and  International  relations;  a  historical  study  in  American 

diplomacy.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1899. 
Chadwlek.  French  B.     The  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.     8  vols.     New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909-11. 

Vol.  1,  Diplomacy  ;  vols.  2  and  3,  Spanish- American  War.     Very  full  and  careful. 
Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.     The  Monroe  Doctrine ;  an  interpretation.     Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co..  1916.     445  p. 

With  map  and  biolloKraphy. 
Jones,  Chester  L.     Caribbean  interests  of  the  United   States.     New  York,  D.  Appleton 
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COLONIZATION  AND  COLONIAL  POLICIES. 

By  G.  F.  Andrews. 

Preparation  for  colonial  service  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  training  young 
men  for  official  positions  In  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Unite<i  States,  and 
for  service  in  developing  the  commercial  Interests  of  these  possessions;  there 
is  also  urgent  need  of  men  in  consular  posts  and  in  commercial  enterprises, 
who  by  their  previous  training  are  qualified  to  advance  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  possessions  of  other  powers.  New  outlets  for  the 
products  of  our  factories  must  be  found,  and  new  sources  of  raw  material 
developed,  if  we  are  to  hold  and  increase  our  share  of  prosperity. 

Some  light  on  the  subject  of  what  special  preparation  is  needed  may  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  great  commercial  and  colonial  powers.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland  have  been  principally  concerned  with  training  men  for 
service  in  their  own  possessions.  Germany,  with  foreign  possessions  offering 
a  field  of  activity  for  only  a  limited  number  of  Europeans,  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  possessions  of  other  powers,  and 
in  this  she  has  been  notably  successful.  This  has  been  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  as  English  authorities  fninkly  admit,  to  the  superior,  special,  practical 
training  given  in  the  colonial  schools  of  Germany.  On  this  subject  Evans 
Lewin  said,  in  1914:  "Conditions  are  changing.  New  nations  employing  new 
methods  have  entered  upon  a  fierce  competition  in  colonial  development,     •     ♦     • 
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The  natural  products  of  the  sea  and  the  land  are  being  studied  and  exploited 
not  only  on  the  spot,  but  are  also  being  Investigated  in  the  laboratories  and 
schools  of  Europe.  The  economic  prize  Is  more  and  more  likely  to  fall  to  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  by  a  preliminary  training  before  undertaking  the 
rougher  work  of  actual  exploitation." 

England  has  believed  in  a  high  degree  of  general  education,  designed  solely 
for  mental  training,  followed  by  some  study  of  colonial  subjects  (languages 
spoken  by  natives  of  her  possessions,  colonial  law,  history,  etc.),  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  colonial  administration,  hygiene,  medicine,  etc.,  academic  rather 
tlian  practical  In  character,  and  this  followed  by  practical  training  during  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  methods  no  longer  suffice  and  that  prepara- 
tion in  France  and  Germany  is  now  superior  to  that  given  in  England.  A  new 
colonial  college*  is  proposed  for  practical  training.  The  following  headings 
Bhow  the  subjects  which  it  Is  thought  should  be  taught : 

A.  Theoretical  course: 

1.  British' colonial  history — History  of  foreign  colonies. 

2.  Ck>lonlal  law — (a)  Commercial  law — (6)  Native  law  and  customs — 

(c)  Administration  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Ethnology — (a)  Comparative  religions — (&)  Languages. 

4.  €reography  of  the  Empire — Climate. 

5.  Sociological  and  political  conditions  in  the  dominions  and  colonies. 

6.  Theory  of  the  Empire  (comparison  with  other  empires). 

B.  Practical  course: 

1.  Tropical  hygiene. 

2.  Agriculture — forestry — commercial  botany. 

3.  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Conservation  of  resources. 

Preparation  in  Holland  offers  no  important  suggestions  for  this  brief  state- 
ment 

Prance  has  three  notable  colonial  schools  (supplemented  by  important  lec- 
tures'given  at  the  Sorbonne  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  colonial  societies). 

A  £cole  Colonial   (Paris).     (Two-year  course  open  to  French  and  natives 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies.) 
Subjects — Practical  administration — colonial  law  and  languages — ^Ws- 
tory  and  geography — ethnology — ^hygiene — colonization,  etc. 

B.  £cole  Pratique  Coloniale  (practical  commercial  education). 

Courses  in  hygiene,  history,  geography,  administration,  etc. 

C.  Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille  (two-year  course). 

1.  Study  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products. 

2.  Commerce  and  colonization. 

3.  Hygiene,  climate,  agriculture,  etc. 

Germany  also  has  three  important  schools : 

A.  Hamburgische  Kolonial  Institut  (special  training  for  business  and  com- 

merce, as  well  as  for  colonial  officials). 

B.  Deutsche  Kolonial  Schule  (practical  colonial  training). 

C.  Seminar   fiir   Orientalische    Sprachen    (purely   theoretical).     Courses   in 

languages,  administration,  economics,  and  advanced  science. 

We  Americans  may  well  take  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Evans  Lewln :  "  We 
Britishers  know  to  our  cost  that  where  Germans  have  outstripped  us  they  have 
done  80  by  virtue  of  superior  educational  facilities,"  and  we  may  add  "and 
others"  to  Gtermans. 

The  Industrial  development  of  Germany  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  raw  material  in  the  colonies  of  other 
powers.  The  palm  product  trade  of  Dahomey  is  controlled  by  Grermans,  and  we 
buy  from  Hamburg  second-grade  palm  oil,  extracted  in  Germany  from  kernels 

^  See  Evans  Lewin — The  Germans  and  Africa. 
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Uuported  from  the  French  colony,  and  palm  oil  is  a  product  of  increasing  ins- 
poTtaiice  in  this  country.  The  important  trade  in  liides,  in  India*  is  controlled 
by  Crcrmans  who  have  studied  India  and  the  trade  to  some  purpose.*  These  ace 
but  Instances  of  German  enterprise  backed  by  careful  preparation. 

In  suggesting  a  course  for  preparation  for  colonial  service,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  student  has  taken  subje(?ts  offered  in  a  general  course  of  preparation  for 
foreign  service,  modern  languages,  commercial  and  maritime  law,  etc,  modem 
history,  diplomatic  and  political  history,  foreign  exchange,  etc.  The  colonial 
course  should,  therefore,  be  offered  to  seniors,  and  possibly  to  Juniors.  It  Is, 
of  course,  highly  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
principal  language  spoken  by  the  natives  in  the  colony  where  he  intends  to 
serve,  A  satisfactory  course  should  extend  over  two  half  years,  but  could  be 
covered  with  considerable  profit  in  one  half  year,  three  hours  per  we€d^  if 
some  subjects  Included  in  the  suggested  plan  were  covered  in  usual  courses 
in  history,  economics,  etc.,  and  sucli  subjects  as  hygiene,  tropical  medicine,  etc, 
were  taken  up  in  special  lectures. 

A  course  proposed  for  preparation  for  colonial  service; 

A.  Outline  history  of  colonization  (with  special  reference  to  modern  times). 

B.  Present  systems  of  colonial  government,  including  dependencies  (with  par- 

ticular reference  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany^ 
and  the  United  States). 

1.  Colonies  for  colonization. 

2.  Colonies  primarily  for  commercial  development. 

C.  The  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country.    The  question  of  trade 

following  the  flag. 

D.  The  future  of  colonies,  as  affected,  for  example,  by  the  character  of  the 

I)opulation,  by  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

E.  The  question  of  colonial  self-determination  In  respect  to  form  of  govern- 

mejit  and  policies. 

F.  Investigation  of  representative  colonies: 

1.  Nature  of  products  and  probability  of  increase. 

2.  Nature  of  Imports — what  goods  not  now  imiwrted  should  ftnd  a 

market  In  the  colony  under  discussion. 

3.  Tariff  system  and  special  local  charges  on  commerce  and  businees. 
'             4.  What  opportunity  appears  to  be  open  to  the  United  States  as  buyer 

or  seller. 
How  would  local  discrimination  In  such  matters  as  hanking  and  ship- 
ping facilities  affect  trade  with  the  United  Stat^? 

G.  Hygiene  and  tropical  medicine. 

H.  Foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States: 

1.  History  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Analysis  of  conditions  in  each  of  the  possessions. 

(a)   Administration. 

(6)  Population,  language,  customs,  laws. 

(c)  Products,  imports,  exports. 

(d)  Growth  of  commerce — commercial  relations  with  the  various 

countries. 

The  suggestion  that  some  of  tliese  subjects  could  be  treated  by  extending 
other  regular  courses  is  possible  but  certainly  not  desirable;  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  student 
gathers  his  knowledge  bit  by  bit  from  courses  not  directly  concerned  with 
colonial  questions. 

Textbooks  could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  student  should  have  acoefiSi 
at  least,  to  a  small,  well-selected  library  on  colonial  questions.  But  most  oC  the 
works  should  be  found  in  any  weU-equipped  cc^ege  library. 

3  It  1h  interesting  to  note  that  la  1013  and  the  first  six  months  «f  1914  Germany 
enormously  increased  her  imports  of  hides  from  India. 
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MODERN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

By  Stanlsy  K.  Hobnbeck, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

The  term  "  internationalism  "  has  been  found  difficult  of  definition,  and  its 
connotation  has  been  Tarlously  conceived  for  the  reason  that  it  applies  to  a 
relationship  which  is  daal  or  multiple  in  its  aspects — ^relationships  really  actual 
in  some  piiases,  pot^itlal  in  some  others,  concrete  from  certain  points  of  view, 
abstract  from  others.  Reference  to  the  widely  differing  efforts  of  various 
lexicographers  shows  that  the  term  is  susceptible  more  readily  of  description 
than  of  definition.  Dr.  Faries  has  defined  and  described  it  effectively,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Internationalism  may  be  defined  to  be  that  cooperation  between  governments 
or  their  citizens  which  tends  to  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  material  better- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  whole  social  order.  Such  ♦  ♦  •  may  be  offi- 
cial ♦  ♦  ♦  or  may  be  unofficial  ♦  ♦  ♦.  We  are  warranted  *  ♦  •  In 
including  within  internationalism  that  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  various 
nations  which  may  fall  far  short  of  International  law. — {The  Rise  of  Inter- 
nationalism,  It-lS,) 

A  reasonably  satisfactory  short  definition  appears  in  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  1918:  **  Internationalism — international  organization,  influence,  or 
coounon  participation." 

Internationalism  has  its  political  manifestations,  its  economic  manifestations, 
its  occupational,  its  cultural,  its  social,  its  humanitarian,  and  its  purely  senti- 
mental manifestations,  some  formal,  some  informal,  some  accidental  and 
scarcely  to  be  observed.  Organization,  effort,  thought,  which  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  national  state  becomes  international;  the  more  con- 
sciously, deliberately,  and  widely  it  goes,  the  more  evidently  and  conclusively 
does  it  belong  within  the  connotation  of  the  term  "  Internationalism." 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  any  class,  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  that 
of  orientation;  the  second  is  that  of  establishing  limitations.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  the  backgrounds  of  different  groups  and  the  unevenness  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  individuals  composing  any  given  group  challenge  the  perception 
and  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  would  be,  pre- 
requisite to  taking  this  course,  preparation  in  general  history,  the  principles 
of  economics,  the  elements  of  political  science,  of  sociology,  and  of  psychology ; 
also,  highly  desirable,  a  knowledge  of  comparative  government,  constitutional 
law,  and  international  law.  This  list  might  be  expanded;  but,  brief  as  it  is, 
few  students  will  have  the  point  of  departure  which  it  suggests,  and  some  will 
have  little  knowledge  of  any  of  those  subjects. 

In  the  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  with  due  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
needs  of  the  average  class  and  within  the  time  limitations  of,  say,  30  jaeriods 
of  50  minutes  each,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  and  formal  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. To  keep  the  furrows  straight  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  field 
within  the  allotted  number  of  periods,  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The  invi- 
tation which  the  subject  gives  to  discursiveness,  abstraction,  and  mere  specu- 
lation must  at  no  point  be  accepted.  The  instructor  should  demonstrate  by 
his  arrangement  of  materials  and  handling  of  discussions  that  the  subject  Is 
of  vital  and  practical,  not  merely  academic  and  cultural.  Interest 

A  working  outline  for  such  a  course,  susc^tible  of  modification,  especially 
of  omission,  may  include  the  following  subjects : 

I.  Introduction  and  elementary  concepts. 

II.  Nations  and  the  family  of  nations.    The  growth  of  social  conscious- 
ness and  of  political  and  legal  practices. 
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III.  The  intercoui*8e  of  states:  Diplomacy*  eoatet&xceB,  congresses,   and 

treaties. 

IV.  International  differenoeB  and  methods  of  settlement,  historical   and 

actual. 
V.  Movements  toward  and  evidences  of  Cooperation  and  Organization : 

A.  Deductive  Pacifisui — History  and  Characterization. 

B.  Inductive  Pacifism — 

1.  Task. 

2.  Agencies  and  methods. 

C.  International  practices.  Instruments,  and  influences — 

1.  International  law. 

2.  International  leagues. 

3.  International  commissions. 

4.  International  alliances. 

5.  International  courts. 

6.  International  arbitration. 

7.  International  unions,  official  and  unofficial. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congresses,  official  and  un- 

official. 

9.  International  movoments  based  on  community  of  inter- 

est or  thought  In  connection  with  legislative,  economic, 
scientific,  educational,  artistic,  religious,  social,  recre- 
ational, and  miscellaneous  vocational  and  avocatloual 
activitiea  ' 

10.  InternatioBAl  influence  of  financial,  commeix^ial,  and  in- 

dustrial developments. 

11.  International  influence  of  the  development  of  means  of 

transportation  and  communication,  migration,  travel, 
dissemination  of  news,  and  popular  education. 
VI.  Proposed   International   Instruments    (including   leagues,   feiieratlonSi 
and  a  world  state), 
VII.  Obstacles  and  Difficulties.    Diversity  of  languages,  race,  location,  and 

physical  environment 
VIII.  Problems  of  the  Immediate  Future.     Diplomatic  readjustment  and  set- 
tlement.      Reconstruction — ^political,     economic,     social,     physical, 
I»sychological,  philosophical. 

No  two  instructors  will  adopt  identical  outlines  or  employ  the  same  methods 
of  presentation.  The  following  is  a  possible  procedure:  At  the  outset  the 
instructor  posts  an  extensive  bibliography,  containing  references  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  particular  nature;  and  be  distributes  syllabi  in  which  there 
appear  under  each  of  the  above  titles  references  (a)  to  required  reading,  (b)  to 
optional  reading,  and  under  some  of  the  headings  a  series  of  subtopics  and 
divisions.  Kach  of  the  titles  becomes  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  lecture.  The 
earlier  titles  must  be  treated  briefly,  from  considerations  of  time  and  proportion. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  class  an  opportunity  is  given  for  asking  auestions  and 
for  brief  discussion.  After  the  eighth  lecture  a  whole  period  or  more  is  given 
to  extensive  quizzing  and  general  discussion.  From  this  point  cm,  the  burden 
of  presentation  is  thrown  more  and  more  upon  the  students.  To  ecoaomioe 
time,  certain  of  the  subjects  are  assigned  to  individual  stodents  for  special 
preparation  and  organized  reports,  the  recitation  period  assuming  somethia^ 
of  the  character  of  a  seminar.  After  the  nineteenth  title  (C.  11)  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  task  of  presentation  devolves  again  chiefly  upon  tiie  instructor. 

Throughout  the  course  It  is  essential  to  emphasize  the  evolutionary  aspects 
of  political  and  social  development,  to  refer  constantly  to  historical  examples, 
to  direct  and  redirect  the  attention  of  the  student  to  inherent  and  fundamental 
facts.  In  the  problems  presented,  human  nature  and  human  l&stitutioiis  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end;  they  represent  what  is,  and  their  i)otentialities 
are  the  limitations  of  what  may  be.  The  student  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  susceptible  of  immediate  accomplishment  and  that  which 
can  only  be  achieved  or  consummated  in  time — a  short  period  or  a  long.    In 
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no  other  field  has  the  instructor  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  deductive  aud  Inductive  constructive  reasoning,  and  to  show  in 
reference  to  political  problems  the  futility  of  mere  speculation  and  benevolence 
of  attitude  without  substantial  knowledge  of  facts  and  scientific  respect  for 
fundamental  considerations.  • 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  LANGUAGES. 

By  E.  T.  WlLLIAMB, 
Aga99ig  Professor  of  Oriental  Languagea  and  Literature,  UniverHty  of  Oalifomia. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
one  trades  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 

American  commerce  with  the  Far  East  began  in  1784  with  the  very  beginning 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  already  of  great  importance,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  destined  to  have  rapid  increase  after  the  war.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
conducted  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  compradore,  who  has  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  American  and  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Salem  shipowners  and  clipper  ships,  when  there  was 
a  wide  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  native  merchant 
and  that  paid  by  the  consume,  the  commission  of  the  compradore  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern;  he  grew  rich,  but  the  firm  also  prospered.  In  these 
days,  however,  of  keen  competition,  the  margin  of  profit  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  firm  that  can  remove  unnecessary  handicaps  will  have  an 
advantage.  German  houses  doing  business  in  the  Far  East  began  years  ago 
to  send  out  young  men  to  study  the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  to  be  located,  and  through  these  agents  they  have  been  able  to  come  into 
direct  comnranication  with  native  firms. 

Some  American  and  British  companies  have  followed  this  example.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.  has  met  with  enviable  success  in  so  training 
their  young  men  In  China. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  compradore,  especially 
in  certain  lines  of  trade,  for  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  merchants 
with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  deal,  and  he  has  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  but  the  firm  that  can  on  occasion  be  independent  of 
the  compradore  is  by  so  much  in  advance  of  the  rival  company  that  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  him. 

The  stiidy  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages,  however,  is  not  easy,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtfnl  that  anyone  can  acqnire  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  in  either  tongue  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  are,  to  be 
sare,  pocket  vocabularies  and  phrase  books  which  a  traveller  will  find  useful 
nnd  which  will  enable  him  to  make  known  his  most  pressing  wants,  but  to 
be  able  to  conduct  business  negotiations,  one  must  have  more  than  this,  and 
that  will  require  him  to  get  the  pronunciation  from  the  lips  of  another.  This 
is  e£;pecially  true  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  meaning  of  a  syllable  In  that  language 
changes  entirely  with  a  change  of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  written  or  printed  character  can  indeed  be  learned  without  a  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  pronunciation,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  for  the  student  to  teach 
himself  to  read  a  book  or  newspaper,  but  this  would  be  of  small  advantage 
without  the  ability  to  converse  in  the  language.  The  tones  can  not  be  learned 
from  books. 
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With  Japanese  it  is  different,  but  there  are  other  difficulties  in  acquiring  that 
language. 

The  American  Government  since  1902  has  maintained  classes  of  young  men 
at  the  legation  in  Peking  and  at  the  embassies  in  Tokyo  and  Constantinople 
for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  These  young  men 
after  two  years*  study  at  the  legation  or  embassy  are  sent  to  the  various  con- 
sulates of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  mentioned  to  be  assistant  inter- 
preters. Gradually  they  are  advanced  in  rank  and  become  vice  consuls,  eonenils, 
consuls  general,  and  language  secretaries  at  the  embassies. 

The  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  British,  French,  and  German  Governments. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  two  years'  course  in  the  language  at  Peking  or  Tokyo 
enables  the  student  to  speak  upon  ordinary  topics  with  some  facility  and  to 
translate  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  the  dispatches  passing  between  the 
American  officials  and  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But 
it  is  still  necessary  for  them  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese 
writer  to  insure  that  their  translations  from  English  into  Chinese  or  Japanese 
are  without  fault. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  in  introducing  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages into  American  colleges  and  universities  to  require  not  less  than  a  two 
years'  course  in  either.  The  student  even  then  can  not  expect  to  acquire 
facility  in  speaking,  for  he  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  this  subject, 
and  he  will  rarely  find  anyone  with  whom  to  converse.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  do  not  speak  mandarin  Chinese  and  do  not  understand  it. 

Numerous  textbooks  have  been  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  In  the  British  legation  at  Peking,  in  the  Chinese  customs  service, 
and  formerly  in  the  American  legation  the  students  were  required  to  use  the 
Tsu  Erh  Chi  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  This  is  a  work  in  three  large  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  of  Shanghai,  and  by  W.  H.  AUen  &  Co., 
London.  It  gives  a  course  in  the  ^>oken  language.  For  the  written  language 
there  is  a  companion  volume,  known  as  "  The  Documentary  Series." 

The  students  in  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  after  some  experience  with 
Wade,  made  trial  of  Mateer*s  "  Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons,"  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Shanghai.  This  on  the  whole  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  Wade.  This  university  has  been  using  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  available.  Two  objections  lie  against  it;  it  is  too  bulky  and  was  pre- 
pared primarily  for  the  use  of  missionaries.  It  is  therefore  not  so  useful 
as  It  might  be  for  men  preparing  for  a  business  career.  This  latter  objection, 
however,  is  less  important  than  might  appear  upon  first  thought,  for  one  can 
abridge  the  lessons  and  supplement  them  with  books  of  conversation  to  be 
mentioned  below.  A  smaller  and  less  expensive  book  for  beginners  in  Chinese 
is  Bailer's  **  Mandarin  Primer,"  also  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press  at  ShanghaL  This,  too*  is  especially  {irranged  for  miasionarie&  Other 
very  good  books  for  beginners  are  those  by  Sir  Walter  HUlier  and  by  a  former 
British  consul,  Bullock.  Hillier's  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  American 
legation  at  Peking.  "An  introduction  to  Mandarin,"  in  Chinese  and  English, 
is  on  sale  in  Chinese  book  shops  in  San  Frandaco,  and  is  a  good  book  for  begin- 
ners. It  is  published  in  two  small  volumes^  price  $1.50.  For  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters, a  work  in  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Leon  Wieger  is  excellent.  It  is  called 
"  Cliinese  Characters,"  and  is  published  by  the  Ho  Kien  Fu  Catholic  Mission 
I'ress.  The  best  Chinese-Eng^h  dictionaries  are  those  of  Giles,  published  by 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama;  and  Williams'  Syllabic  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  North  China  Union  College,  Peking.  The  English-Chinese 
dictionary  is  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  prepared  by  K. 
Hemeling. 
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No  matter  with  what  book  one  begiiis,  it  is  well  to  supplement  it  after  a 
few  nM>Dtl&s  with  the  '*  Kuan  Hua  Chih  Nan,"  or  "  Guide  to  Mandarin,"  a  book 
of  conversations,  pr^[>ared  by  a  Japanese  student  of  Cliinese»  and  thoroughly 
Idiomatic.  A  similar  work,  which  introduces  many  of  the  newer  teruis  and 
valuable  on  this  account  is  the  '*  T*an  Lun  Hain  Plea."  This  also  was  prepared 
in  Japan  and  may  be  purchased  of  Messrs,  KeUy  and  Walsh,  Yokohama  and 
Shangiiai. 

The  student  ought  to  begin  to  write  the  characters  at  the  yery  beginning, 
even  while  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  colloquiaK  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  should  be  able  to  recognise  and  to  write  3jOOO  charactersi.  The  secon<l 
year  he  should  find  time  to  acquaint  himself  ¥rtth  portions  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  a  few  chapters  from  the  Analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of 
Mencius^  hut  for  bu^nesa  use  a  study  of  newspaper  and  documentary  Chinese 
wUl  be  of  more  service.  Wade*B  or  Lay's  I>oeumentary  Chinese  will  be  found 
good.  A  Chinese  newspaper  is  exceUoit  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  particles 
and  the  naethod  of  eoBstructiom  are  well  explained  by  Birth's  "]^iotes  on 
Chinese  Documentary  Style,"  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai. 

As  intimated  al>ove,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  oneself  Japanese  as 
Oiinese.  For  beginners  there  are  several  good  books:  "A  Textbook  of  Col- 
loquial Japanese*'*  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Lange,  published  by  the  MetlMKlist  Publishing 
House,  Tolsyo;  ''How  to  Speak  Japanese  Correctly/'  by  K.  Akada  and  J. 
SatoDii,  published  by  R.  Z.  Okasakiya  &  Co^,  Tokyo;  "Plaut'a  Conversation 
Graauaar,"  Brentano's^  New  York  and  Washington. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  Hebmann  Almstedt, 
Bead  of  Department  of  Germanie  Languaaes,  Univeraity  of  Hi«90Mri. 

With  the  (Ovation  of  the  United  State*  of  America  into  the  front  rank  of 
a  world  power  cones  the  grave  responsibility  of  training  comprehensively 
and  efficieotly  for  foreign  service.  The  representatives  of  this  Nation  abroad, 
whether  they  represent  the  Government  or  stand  sponsors  to  great  commercial 
or  hiduatr&d  enterprlsess  should  refied  honor  and  credit  upon  their  country. 
This  they  can  do  only  if,.  t»  state  a  minimum,  they  are  esteemed  as  on  a  par 
hrteilectually,  educationaUy,  and  culturally  with  those  whose  interests  for  the 
time  being  are  their  interests^  and  with  whom  they  are  expected  to  communicate 
and  to  transact  business. 

Among  the  educational  requirements  for  really  intelligent  and  successful 
ftMPpign  service  a  facile  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  foreign  country 
becomes  at  once  a  fondamental  demand.  Without  a  full  control  of  the  Ian- 
goage,  one's  understanding  of  that  foreign  country  is  made  difficult,  if  not  well- 
m^  impossible,  and  thus  the  function  of  foreign  service  is  reduced  and  im- 
paired. Interpreters  and  transAationa  may  become  good  makeshifts,  but  he 
who  centred  the  idiomatic  side  of  the  new  foredgn  language  controls  the  source- 
head  ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  power  and  control  that  we  wish  our  foreign  repre- 
sestatives  to  jMissess  and  to  be  able  to  eicercise. 

But  not  only  fiNr  practical  and  immediatcty  utilitarian  purxMxses  is  it  neces- 
sary that  oor  foreign  representative  know  fulty  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  he  is  asslgnetl.  There  is,  also,  a  larger  and  ideal  point  of  yiew  with 
regard  to  modem  language  instruction  which  it  behooves  us,  now  that  America 
has  left  its  sphere  of  parochial  isolation,  to  consider  with  a  feeling  of  sacred 
obligation  both  to  onrselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  worM.  This  larger  fnnc- 
tin  of  the  modern  languages  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  service  In  estab- 
lishing international  understanding,  amity,  sympathy,  and  good  will. 
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This  high  ideal  of  what  the  modern  languages  should  accomplish  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  reformers  who  set  about  In  the  eighties  to  vitalize  the  modem 
language  instruction  and  thus  save  it  from  the  impending  fate  of  being  crushed 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  classic  tradition.  If  misunderstandings  are  possible 
between  persons  of  the  same  speech,  how  jnuch  greater  is  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  persons,  or  nations,  of  different  speech?  And  mis- 
understanding is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  of  prejudice,  bias,  and  enmity. 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  large  and  responsible  work  of  reconstruction, 
not  only  of  immediately  national  affairs,  but  of  international  relations,  the 
modern  languages  are  called  upon  to  do  a  service  which  is  at  once  as  prac- 
tical as  it  is  high  and  ennobling. 

Qranted  this  function  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  service  of  International 
ideals  malting  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  world's  modern  languages  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  these  languages  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Our  foreign  representatives  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
given  them. 

What  is  the  best  instruction  in  modem  languages  for  those  who  i^present 
this  Nation  abroad?  In  a  sentence,  it  is  that  instruction  which  makes  for 
the  goal  of  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  control  of  the  new  speech  habits, 
and  does  so  by  using  a  method  which  is  scientifically  and  pedagoglcally  unas- 
sailable. At  once  it  is  clear  that  instruction  for  foreign  service  does  not  differ 
in  fundamentals  from  the  instruction  for  any  other  kind  of  service.  That  is 
preeminently  the  point 

Any  language  is,  at  best,  a  tool  which  when  thoroughly  controlled  may  be 
easily  turned  to  any  kind  of  service;  it  may  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  literary  values,  or  it  may  become  a  function  for  practical 
ends.  At  any  rate,  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  tool,  the  function  or 
service  of  this  tool  is  inadequate.  The  recognition  of  this  programmatic  point 
of  view  can  only  be  salutary  for  the  future  of  modem  language  instruction. 
It  means  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  language  as  language  shall  precede 
any  attempts  to  use  that  language  in  its  various  and  possible  functions.  The 
emphasis  would  not  discourage  literary  values,  even  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  tongue,  but  it  would  insist  that  correct  speech  habits 
be  learned  and  thoroughly  mastered.  The  whole  question  really  is  one  of  time 
allotment  to  the  various  phases  of  learning  and  one  of  emphasis  as  to  what 
discipline  shall  precede  or  follow. 

The  brief  limits  of  this  paper  can  merely  state  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
progressive  modern  language  teachers  to-day  with  regard  to  how  to  teach  and 
how  to  learn  a  living  tongue.  Axiomatically  expressed  it  is  this  injunction: 
If  German,  for  instance,  is  a  living  modern  language,  then  teach  it  as  such. 
The  implication  is  that  every  appeal  is  utilized  which  makes  for  the  vital  acqui- 
sition and  live  use  of  the  new  speech  habits.  Not  only  the  eye,  but  also  the 
ear  and  the  speech  organs  are  called  upon  in  the  learning.  The  progressive 
view  makes  more  of  pronunciation  than  was  done  formerly.  It  frankly  uses 
the  foreign  tongue  in  the  classroom  and  urges  the  student  to  do  so.  It  tries 
to  teach  the  language,  and  not  only  the  grammar.  It  insists  on  genuine  read- 
ing of  a  connected  text,  and  stresses  reproductive  work  in  the  language  itself 
rather  than  translation.  In  short,  it  makes  every  sense  appeal  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  and  conserves  every  moment  possible  for  the  use  of,  and  drill  In, 
the  foreign  language  to  be  mastered.    Then,  too,  in  a  modem  language,  having 
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to  do  with  a  modern  people,  the  content  of  texts  and  paragraphs  will  deal  with 
matter  pertaining  to  that  modern  people  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  the  cnstomSt 
habits.  Institutions,  and  general  life  of  the  foreign  nation  will  receive  attention. 
In  short,  when  we  demand  that  a  modern  language  shall  he  heard  and  spoken 
in  the  classroom,  we  are  pleading  not  for  the  lingual  facilenesa  of  a  waiter  or 
a  porter,  but  for  a  discipline  which  more  adequately  and  comprehensiyely  than 
in  the  past  permits  us  to  realize  the  aim  of  modem  language  instruction  which 
is  and  always  will  be  the  acquisition  of  new  speech  habits. 

It  is  such  intensiye  training  in  modern  languages  that  should  be  placed  at 
the  command  of  our  foreign  service.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  less.  The  train- 
ing for  modem  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
w^ith  full  opportunity  of  election  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  carry  out  an  Important  mission  really  well  and  with 
telling  results.^ 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

By  VicTOB  E.  FBANgois, 
Associate  Professor  of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  take  for  granted'  that  for  an  American  student  preparing  himself  for 
foreign  service,  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  considered  indi£^)enBable. 

For  obvious  recusons^  Spanish  comes  a  close  second  in  importance,  and  we 
are  ready  to  concede  that  it  should  take  precedence  of  French  in  schools  of 
States  bordering  Mexico,  since  this  plan  of  studies  concerns  not  only  students 
inta&dlng  to  enter  the  foreign  service,  but  also  those  anxious  to  pursue  a 
commercial  career. 

Our  choice  for  the  third  language  is  Italian,  not  because  Portuguese '  is  of  less 
value,  but  because  it  is  so  similar  to  Spanish  that  i£  should  be  easily  mastered 
by  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  point  to  a  few  causes  of  the  so  much  talked  of  fail- 
are  of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  poor  material  among  teachers  of  modem 
languages ;  some  are  trying  to  teach  a  subject  that  they  th^nselves  have  never 

'What  has  be«i  said  applies,  of  course,  to  the  teacbing  and  learning  of  modern 
German  and  modem  Dutch,  with  this  comment,  that  of  these  two  modem  Germanic 
languages,  the  former  is  more  important  and  shonid  receive  the  greater  emphasis  In 
tbe  cnrrlcnlnm.  For  German,  Victor's  Deutsches  AnssprachewOrterbach,  2d  edition,  is 
fandamental  in  leaming  the  pronunciation.  For  training  in  commercial  German  the 
following  books  may  prove  helpful :  (1)  Graham  and  Oliver,  German  Commercial 
Practice  connected  with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  2  volumes.  Vol.  I  (1904)  ; 
Vol.  II  (1906).  Macmillan,  London.  (2)  Arnold  Eutner,  Commercial  German,  1903, 
American  Book  C?o.  (8)  F.  Coverly  Smith,  Introduction  to  Commercial  German,  1903, 
Macmillan,  London. 

'Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  well-known  buslnesB  men  and  educators,  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  investl^rate  the  problem  of  education  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  foreign  trade,  recommended  that  a  much  greater  time  be  given 
to  the  study  of  Frendi,  French  being  **  by  far  the  most  important  language  in  the  history 
of  modem  civilization." 

'A  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  French  and  Portuguese  was  made  by  a  Brazilian, 
GUnton  D.  Smith,  before  the  Edncatlonal  Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service 
on  December  81,  1916.  (See  BuL  1917,  No.  87,  pp.  86-86.  Department  of  Interior.  Bu. 
of  Edne.) 
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been  able  to  master,  and  the  situation  is  worse  now  than  before  the  war/  One 
of  tlie  greatest  difficulties  which  American  educational  institutions  are  facing 
is  to  find  well  quaiifipd  teachers  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuj?uesc\  Good 
teachers  of  Italian  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  but  school  authorities 
are  diiinoring  for  exporieiicetl  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  a  real  teacher  of 
I'ortu^^uese  is  a  rara  avU.  As  far  as  French  is  concerned,  we  expect  that  the 
problem  will  soon  be  solved.  Many  alumni  and  alumuse  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  in  France  for  one  and  even  two  years.  We 
hope  that  a  large  number  of  them  will  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.   Tbey  can  not  fall  to  become  inspiring  teachers. 

But  the  best  teacher  of  modern  languages  ijs  absolutely  helpless  as  long  as 
his  classes  are  as  large  as  they  are :  30  to  40.  The  number  of  students  in  any 
clasfti  in  tlie  department  of  modern  Iauguage»«  should  not  ex<5eed  20.  An  aver- 
age o'f  15  should  be  the  rule,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.*  Imagine  a 
piano  teacher  trying  to  teach  80  or  40  students  simultaneously  how  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  short  period  varying  from  40  to  50  minutes.  One  minute*s 
attention  to  each  boy.  That  is  the  condition  teachers  of  modem  languages 
are  facing  every  day. 

Another  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  teachers  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  average  American  student  toward  his  studies.  Is  it  not  greatly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  career  he  may  wish  to  f oDow  later 
in  life?  Whether  he  will  pursue  this  special  vocation  or  not.  Is  immaterial. 
His  choice  of  the  future  profession,  even  if  vague,  need  not  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature specialization  in  his  studies,  as  some  seem  to  fear;  besitles  T>eing  an 
incentive,  it  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  beacon  to  guide  him  through  the  maze 
of  his  college  curriculum.  Having  no  (leftnite  aim,  he  gn>pe»  his  way  toward 
a  general  education  by  taking  a  motley  combination  of  courses  which  leads. 
him  nowhere. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a  thorough  psychological  test  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  before  being  admitted  to  a  high  school,  and  a  r^[>ort  sent  to  his  parents 
or  guardian  with  proper  directions  as  to  the  kind  of  studies  his  mental  ability 
fits  him  to  take  most  profitably. 

Another  serious  drawback  is  the  lack  of  memorj  training  in  our  ^ementary 
and  secondary  schools.  A  boy  with  a  poor  memory  Will  never  become  a  good 
linguist. 

Time  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students:  Schedule  I  obtains  if  a 
.Innior  high  school  Is  available ;  Schedule  II,  if  there  is  no  Junior  high  school ; 
Schedule  III.  if  no  romance  language  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  school. 


*  Spe  the  Modern  Language  Jonroftl.  March,  1918,  p.  284 :  "  On  a  motion  of  Prolefnor 
Smith,  of  WiscoDstn.  a  reffolatlon  was  paMsed  calling  attention  to  tlie  very  real  danger  la 
tliv*  fl(>ldfl  of  French  and  Spanish  dne  to  the  shift  of  poorly  prepared  and  ussy m pathetic- 
teacliei'it  from  other  branches,  and  ezpresalng  the  aection'R  strong  dlaapprova)  of  sucb 
chanfiT^g  being  allowed  by  admin  intra  tlve  officers  In  colleges  and  secondary  schoola." 

See  Bulletin  of  High  Points,  pditcd  by  Ixiwrpnce  A.  Wilkins,  in  ehari^  of  modern 
languages  In  high  sehoola.  Board  of  Sducatlon.  of  New  York  Citj,  March,  1918.  p.  14  : 
"'  A  tonclM^r  who  gives  only  a  portion  of  hia  time  to  instmrtion  in  a  subject  may  be  calle«l 
a  *  fractional '  teacher  of  tiiat  subject.  In  the  ^4  high  actaoola  there  are  61.97  teticlierM 
of  iJerman  engaged  In  giving  instruction  In  some  forelsn  laacmge  otbcr  than  (vermaii." 

^  StH"  an  article  by  Henry  Zlck  in  Bulletin  of  High  School  Teachers*  Association  of 
New  York  Oify,  April,  IMC*,  p.  G:  *M  yiaited,  in  all,  eig:ht  secondary  schools  in  and 
ont  of  Tiondon.  All  tlie  schools  I  Tisited  had  fo«r  excellent  features:  (1)  They  lal4 
Ktress  on  a  good  pronunciation  and  used  sonnd-^^bords ;  (2)  the  work  was  properly 
graded;  (3)  the  teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language,  and  (4>  the 
classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils.*' 
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SCH£DULB  I. 
JinfiOB  High  Scitoo:.. 
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First  language. 

First  year 

Second,  year 

5  periods  per  week. 
5  periods  per  week. 

Heor  School. 


First 
language. 

Second 
language. 

Third 

language. 

Fourth 

language. 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

aperiods 

5  periods 

4  periods 

3petf8ds 

5perio(to 

5  periods — 
4  periods .... 
3periodS  — 

5  periods 

4  periods 

flizth'ywff 

3periods  — 

5  periods. 

COLLEOE. 

Three  periods  for  each  laaiciiase  throughout.^ 

SCHEDULE  II. 
High  School. 


■ 

First 
language. 

Seoond 
languaga. 

Third 

langnaga. 

Fbartfa 
hmgoaga. 

First  year 

Snerfods 

5  periods. 

SeetHMlyear 

Thirdyear 

Foarthyear 

5pertods — 
iperiods  — 
3  periods — 

&  periods 

4periods  — 
3periodfl  — 

4  periods — 
3  periods — 

COLLBGB. 

Three  periods  for  each  language  throughout.* 

SCUBI>I7I'B  III. 

COLLBOK. 


First 
language. 

Second 

language. 

Third 
language. 

Fourth 
language. 

Fffstysar 

5  Dsriods 

3  periods. 

Seoond  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

5  period  i  — 
3  periods "... 
3  periods  — 

3  periocte 

3  periods 

3  periodii  — 

3  periods 

3  periods 

METHODS. 
SCHIBI>ULB  I. 

JuNiOB  High  Sci^iool.^ 
FfTMt  lan^wape. 

f^nt  frnw.'  Five  periods  per  week.  PronuDciation  (daily  traiaiBg).  Descrlptlen  of  the 
clasnosm,  the  school,  persoiiB«  antmalSr  familiar  objects,  pictures  rep^reeenttng  stmiite 
scenes,  common  actions  to  bring  out  important  verbs  (present  indicatiTe,  past  definite, 
future).  Maps,  numbers  1-100;  days  of  the  week,  seasons,  months,  dates,  weather, 
time  of  day,  the  five  senses,  games,  little  songs  and  short  poems  to  be  memorized. 

'If  three  languages  are  studied  instead  of  four,  which  is  likely,  the  periods  for  the 
Bnt  and  second  languages  may  be  increased  to  four ;  If  only  two  languages  are  studied, 
the  periods  may  be  increased  to  five. 

'A  detailed  diescrlptloB  of  these  courses  Is  given  because  they  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stagiB. 
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No  formal  grammar.  Emphasis  laid  on  corre^  pronunciation.  Mostly  oral  work, 
carefully  graded.     The  best  teacher  should  be  In  charge. 

If  French  is  the  first  language,  use  such  simple  books  as  First  Tear  In  French,  by  Syms 
(American  Book  Co.),  or  First  French  Book,  by  J.  Greenberg  (Charles  Merrill  Co.), 
leaving  the  translation  of  English  exercises  for  the  very  end  of  the  year,  if  at  all,  or 
Bercy's  books  for  children  (Wm.  Jenkins),  pictures  such  as  Tableauw  Murausp  Delmas 
(Hachette  and  Co.,  London). 

If  Spanish  is  chosen  as  first  language,  use  such  easy  books  as  Worman's  Spanish  books 
(American  Book  Co.).     The  pictures  mentioned  above  may  be  used  for  Spanish  as  well. 

Second  year:  Five  periods  per  weelE.  Continuation  of  the  work  done  during  the  first 
year  along  the  same  lines.  Dally  drill  in  pronunciation.  More  pictures,  more  maps,  more 
games,  numbers  1—1000;  notions  of  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  fractions,  metric 
systems,  etc. ;  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  all  in  the  language  to  be  learned.  A  very 
easy  reader,  with  a  commercial  bias  if  possible.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  taught  froni 
the  reading.  Oral  exercises  of  all  Mnds  also  based  on  that  textbook.  Very  little  transla^ 
tion  of  the  foreign  language  Into  English  should  be  done  except  to  show  the  pupils  hoi7 
to  go  about  it.  No  literal  translation  should  be  allowed.  Frequent  dictations  of  short 
sentences,  of  short  stories.     Songs,  short  stories,  or  short  poems  memorized. 

High-School  Cocrsbs. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  (respectively  the  first  and  second 
years  in  attendance)  graduates  of  a  Junior  high  school  should  be  able  to  do  the  work 
that  is  done  at  present  during  the  first  three  years  in  a  first-class  high  school. 

Any  method  suiting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  thorough  work  and  self  expression  should  be  encouraged.  Whatever  may  be 
the  method,  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  motto :  A  minimum  of  grammatical  rules 
and  translation,  and  a  maximum  of  oral  work. 

If  formal  grammar  is  started,  it  should  proceed  slowly,  with  special  stress  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  constant  drill  on  verbs. 

Translation  of  the  foreign  language  into  Eoaglish  should  be  done  only  in  the  case  of 
difficult  passages  and  idioms.  A  careful  selection  of  the  texts  on  which  to  base  the 
lessons  will  minimize  that  Isind  of  work.  Translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  language 
should  be  attempted.  If  at  all,  only  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  review  work. 
Later  on  easy  composition  may  be  used. 

Teachers  may  ease  their  work  by  using  textbooks  provided  with  exercises  giving  material 
for  drill  work  along  up-to-date  lines. 

In  the  program  of  the  first  three  years  of  high  schools,  books  with  commercial 
tendencies  are  seldom  read.  To  fill  that  want,  numerous  dictations  on  the  country,  the 
language  of  which  is  learned,  its  climate,  customs,  dally  life,  government,  general  industry, 
commerce,  etc.,  should  be  given.  Proverbs  and  easy  idiomatic  sentences  should  be 
memorized. 

Fifth  and  sia^h  years:  So  far  academic  and  commercial  courses  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  commercial  flavor  if  the  majority  of  students  are  preparing  for  a  business  career. 
Now  the  work  should  be  somewhat  specialized  and  commercial  textbooks  put  Into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  with  the  same  methods  as  described  above  prevailing.  Constant 
oral  work,  much  dictation  by  the  teacher  or  leading  pupils,  a  minimum  of  translation 
of  the  foreign   language  into   English,  etc. 

From  now  on  one  hour  per  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  reading  of  an  easy  text 
or  newspaper  in  the  first  language  at  sight,  a  student  reading  aloud  one  paragraph  at  a 
time,  the  teacher  translating  or  better  explaining  the  words  unfamiliar  to  the  class,  and 
a  second  student  summing  up  the  paragraph  in  the  language  taught.  Reading  at  sight 
should  start  for  the  second  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year.  This  kind  of 
work  increases  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  and  encourages  independent  reeding. 

They  should  also  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  improve  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  interested :  (a)  An  exchange  of 
letters  with  youths  of  their  age  abroad;  (b)  participation  in  a  foreign  language  club; 
(c)  use  of  a  dictionary  purely  French  or  Spanish ;  (d)  sermons,  lecfures,  plays,  news- 
papers, and  reviews  in  the  foreign  language ;  (e)  acquaintance  with  people  speaking 
that  language,  etc. 

FBENCH. 

Fifth\  year. 

Notions  de  commerce,  by  Coudray  and  Cuxax  (H.  Dunod — E.  Tinat,  6ditcur8,  47,  Quat 
des  Grands  Augustins,  Paris). 

EUmcnis  de  commerce  et  de  comptaJ)iHtS,  par  Gabriel  Faure  (Masson  et  Cie,  6ditears 
120,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris). 
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At  sight.  Edition  hehdomadaire  du  Courrier  dea  EtatsUnia,  New  York  City,  or  Le 
Petit  Journal,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Si^h  year. 

French  Commercial  Practice  (II  parts),  by  Graham  and  Oliver  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
London). 

At  sight.     La  France  qui  travaiUe,  by  Jago  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 
or 

Revue  commeroiale  et  induBtrielle  franco-am^ricaine,  published  by  Le  Courrier  des 
Eftats-Unis,  New  York  City. 

SPANISH. 
•  Fifth  year  (if  first  language). 

Harrison's  Spanish  Correspondence   (Henry   Holt  &  Co.,   New  York  City). 
McHale's  Commercial  Spanish  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

At  sight.     Albes:  Viajando  por  Sud  America  edited  by  Warshaw   (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York  City), 
or 
El  Eco  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.). 
Dictionary:  PequeHo  Larousse  ilustrado  (Larousse,  Paris). 

Siwth  year. 

Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence  by  Whittem  and  Andrade   (D.  C.   Heath  &  Co., 
Boston). 
Fuentes  and  Ellas:  Manual  de  Correspondencia  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City). 
At  sight:  Nelson's  The  Spanish  American  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston).         ^ 

or 
La  Prensa  (daily)  New  York  City. 

Collbgh. 

On  entering  college  after  six  consecutive  years  of  the  first  language  students  should 
be  able  to  speak  it  fluently  and  correctly  and  to  write  it  idiomatically.  So  college  courses 
should  be  looked  upon  as  seminar  work,  aiming  at  retaining  and  Improving  the  grasp 
of  the  language  learnt  in  the  previous  years." 

Such  courses  should  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign  language  and  based  on  tech- 
nical publications,  such  as  foreign  consular  reports,  reports  of  foreign  touring  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  commercial  and  industrial  reviews,  the  bulletins  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese)  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc.,  with  one  hour  per  week  entirely  devoted 
to  sight  reading. 

Higher  institutions  should  create  for  such  students  a  special  atmosphere  that  would 
replace,  in  part  only  of  course,  a  sojourn  abroad.  A  large  room  should  be  set  aside  for 
them  where  they  would  constantly  meet  other  young  men  interested  in  similar  studies, 
and  find  a  library  answering  their  needs,  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
a  miniature  museum  displaying  ipdustrial,  mining,  vegetable  products,  etc.,  with  their 
names  in  several  languages,  various  wall  maps,  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures  showing 
the  dally  life,  industry,  commerce,  natural  beauties,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands,  the  scenes 
being  explained  in  the  foreign  language  or  forming  topics  for  general  discussion,  round 
table  conferences,  frequent  lectures,  games,  a  phonograph  .with  records  of  foreign 
Bongs,  etc. 

This  environment,  artificial,  it  is  true,  but  indispensable,  could  be  more  thorough  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  economics,  law, 
etc.,  in  using  foreign  textbooks  In  their  elective  courses. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  visit  during  their  summer  vacations  the  country  the 
language  of  which  they  are  studying.  Scholarships  for  such  trips  might  be  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  the  colleges  through  competitive  examinations. 

Au^liary  languages  (i.  e.,  third  and  fourth  languages). — The  methods  and  directions 
given  for  the  first  and  second  languages  should  be  followed,  but  the  class  would  be  able 
to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

Schedule  II  (high  school  and  college). — See  methods  and  directions  for  Schedule  I, 
hot  the  work  would  necessarily  be  slower,  especially  during  the  first  two  years. 


■  If  students  preparing  for  foreign  service  are  not  numerous  enough  to  form  a  sec 
Hon  by  themselves,  they  nmy  follow  advanced  literary  courses,  but  special  courses  should 
be  given  them  during  their  Junior  and  senior  years. 
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SchediOe  III  {oolleffe  <H»iy). — ^The  work  sbould  taa  intaiuUled  aloat  the  liaes  de- 
scribed In  Schedule  I  for  blgh  schoola  and  colleges.  StudpaU  sbottld  not  take  mt^ 
than  two  languages,  a  fact  which  would  permit  them  to  devote  five  hours  a  week  to 
both  language's  right  along. 

REFERENCBS. 

COLLBOB    C0UD818. 

/"•relief. 

Ardoaln-Dnmaset.     Vorage  en  France.     60  vols.     Parta,  Beriprr-Levnuilt. 
Barrot-Wpndell.     La  Franco  d'aujourd'hui.     Trans,  bv  Georges  Orappe.     Paris,  Nelaoa. 
Bazin.     La  douce  Franco.     New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam  s  sons. 

Bulletins :    French    chambers  of   coBsieree  and    touring    clubs   of   French-speaking 

countries. 
Le  Bureau  Modeme  (monthly).     Pari%  A.  Ia  Vandecrawe  et  Cie.        « 
C'ourrier  des  ICtats-Unls.     New  York  City. 
D'Avenel.     Les  Franf^ais  de  mon  temps.     I'aris,  Nelson. 
L'EconomiHte  fran<3ils.     Paris,  Leroy-Bwinll«»a. 
L'Exportatour  fran(;als  (weekly).     I'arifi,  A.  L.  YaDdpcrane  et  Cle. 
Le  Journal  des  lilconomlstes  (monthly).     ParU,  Alcan* 

Masson,  Kergomord,  and  Lafltte.    Precis  de  g^ographie  4conomlquo.    Paris,  Massonr  et  Cle. 
Michelet.     Notre  France. 

Ranibiiud.     Ilistoire  de  la  civilisation  frangaise. 
Reports  by  French  consuls  and  comnnprelal  attaches. 
Revue  Commerciaie  et  Industrielle  Franco- Am6rlcaine  (quarterly). 

8pani»h. 

Del   Villa r.     Las  Republicas  Hispano-Amerlcanas. 
Espinosa,  Moreno.     (Compendia  de  apografla  de  Bspafia. 

Comnendio  do  hlKtorla  de  Espafia. 

Est^vanez.     Historla  de  America. 

Frisoni.     liaanai  de  correapomlencia  coMereial  espaftola.     Milan,  Italy,  Hocptl. 

Newspapers.     Mexico :  E3  l^nlversal.     Cute :  La  Lucka.     Bueaoa  Ayrea»  Argentina :   I^a 

Prensa,  La  Nacion,  r<A  Argentina.     Valparaiso,  Chile :  El  Mercurio. 
Pan  American  Union.     Bulletin   (Spanish  text).     Washington,  D.  C. 

Italian. 

Frisoni.     Manualc  di  corrispondcnza  commerciaie  italiana.     Milan,  Hoepli. 

Italian  official  reports  and  bullotinB. 

Nowspapers.     Neir    York  Cily:   II    Progresso  Itnlo-Americano :    II   Bollettino  della   Sera ; 

II    Giornale    Itallano.      Boston:    La    Notlsla.      PhtTndelpniar    La    Voce    del    Pt)poIo. 

San  Franeisco:  L* Italia. 
Periodicals.     \nr  York  City :  La  RIvista  Commerciak^  (weekly)  ;  Am^^oan  and  Italian 

Journal  of  Commerce    (weekly,   iu    English   and   Italian)  ;    II   Carroccio    (monthly). 

Rome :  RIvista  d!  Bunclie ;  Asslc uraelone  e  Commerclo ;  Coniere  Bconomtco. 

PortuguesB, 

A  ATvorndo   (daily),  New  Bedford.  Mafis. 

Anuario  diplomntico  o  consular,  portuguoz,  Lisl)oa,  Portugal. 

Boletln  Commercial   (moatblv),  Llsboa,  PortngaU 

O  EconomiKta  portuguoz,  LiNboa.  Portugal. 

Prison!.     Manual  de  ccrrespondencla  eomeretal  portugnem,  Hoepli,  Milan,  Italy. 

O  Instltuto,  I^nivorsItT  of  CoimtNre.  Portuesl. 

O  Jornal  de  Commerclo,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Pan-American  Union,  Bulletin,  Wa.<<hington,  J>.  C,  Portuguese  text. 

Portuguese  offlcial  reports  and  bQlletim. 

Revista  de  Commerclo,   Llsboa,   Portugal. 

UniAo  portuguesa   (weekly).  San  Francisco. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 

By  Gislb  Bothne. 
He9d,  Department  of  Soandimovien   LanffuotffeB,   University  ef  Minnee^t^ 

One  result  of  our  country's  participation  in  tile  ?reat  workl  straggle  will 
be  the  demand  for  an  improyed  and  intenslTe  study  of  modern  langiiages  ta 
our  educational  Institutions.  If  any  country  ever  had  the  call  to  assume  an* 
strive  to  maintain  leadership  among  the  nntions,  not  only  politically  and  com- 
mercially, but  also  in  almost  all  fields  of  human  activity,  that  certainly  has 
come  to  our  country.  In  order  to  trade  most  intelligeBtly  and  profitably  with 
other  peoples,  and  In  general  to  deal  with  them  tn  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  Intimate  knowleilge  which  only  the  knowledge  of  their  language  can  give. 
And  we  shall  want  to  maintain  lueiieefortb  moet  intliiiAte  relatioiis  with  the 
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nations  of  the  world.  Already  £zMi;land  and  France  are  rearranging  and  ampli- 
fying their  school  courses  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  foreign  languages  a 
much  more  prominent  place  than  before.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages 
have  not  been  overlooked.  England  established  during  the  recent  war  lecture- 
ships in  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  the  University  of  Tendon  and  other 
places;  and  France,  in  addition  to  a  professorship  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Paris  previously  established,  invited  boys  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  come  to  her  schools  in  order  to  get  a  thorough 
training  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  by  the  corresponding 
schools  at  home. 

The  schools  and  ctrileges  of  our  country  have  given  excellent  instruction  in 
modem  languages  in  the  years  gone  by,  but  much  more  will  be  demanded  in 
this  line  in  order  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women  for  foreign  service.  The 
languages  for  which  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  will  undoubtedly  be 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian.  But  also  other  languages  will 
be  taught,  among  them  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  languages  com- 
prise Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  While  philologists  will  continue  to 
cultivate  the  study  of  Icelandic,  which  in  its  modem  form  ig  spoken  by  some 
100.000  people,  the  other  modern  Scandinavian  languages  have  much  added 
▼aloe  in  modem  times.  These  languages  are  spoken  by  12  millions  who  belong 
to  the  most  enlightened  people  In  Europe.  While  the  three  languages  are  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  one  will  make  the  effort  to  acquire  the  other  two  compara- 
tively easy.  The  granunar  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  is  somewhat  simpler  than 
Swedish,  but  the  student  may  start  with  any  one  of  them  as  he  has  the  oppor- 
tnnity,  and  a  little  practice  and  effort  will  help  him  to  <icqnlre  alL 

Great  writers  have  developM  the  Scandinavian  languages  into  almost  per- 
fect instruments  of  expression  in  all  fields  of  human  thought.  All  who  are 
fiunillar  with  the  subject  will  know  that  the  Scandinavians  have  produced 
writers  of  a  high  rank,  and  that  their  literature  has  a  value  far  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  numbers.  It  is  probable  that  America  will  be- 
eome  the  cent^  of  international  scientlflc  research,  taking  the  place  in  the 
world  occupied  by  Germany  before  the  war.  Our  country  has  this  mission  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  the  idealism,  en- 
thusiasm, and  Yigor  of  the  people,  the  rapid  advance  in  scholarship  made  within 
the  last  40  or  50  years  by  great  universities  and  sdentiflc  institutions,  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  our  country.  After  we  entered  the  war,  steps  were 
taken  to  make  the  Scandinavian  countries  such  a  center.  And  there  is  much 
that  speaks  for  such  a  venture,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  stru^ed 
hard  to  remain  neutral  in  the  great  World  War. 

The  Scandinavians  have  produoed  many  scholars  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  students  in  many  fields,  some.  Indeed,  having  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
For  years  Scandinavian  scholars  and  writers  have  been  intelligent  observers 
and  keen  Interpreters  of  scientific  achievements  and  political  principles  and 
events  in  the  leading  countries.  And  what  has  been  written  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  on  these  lines  has  a  value  of  Its  own.  Just  one  example :  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Bj^mson,  the  great  writer  and  orator,  whose  fumlliarity  with 
European  politics  was  almost  astounding,  and  who  was  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans whose  words  were  listened  to  by  the  real  leaders  of  Europe  with  respect, 
will  remember  his  characterization  of  Prusslanism,  Just  as  apt  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written  50  years  ago,  his  diampionship  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Just  to  mention  a  few  instances.  He  even  predicted  years  ago 
that  the  next  great  war  would  begin  with  Austria,  though  no  doubt  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  it  would  assume.  An  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Scandixiavian  countries  as  an  international  center  of  scientific 
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research  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  devoid  of  the  national  pride 
so  common  In  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  which  are  reluctant  to  admit  the 
superiority  in  any  field  of  another  nation.  The  Scandinavians  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  European  countries  like  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  to  America  in  the  fields  of  science  and  scholarship,  in  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  politics;  and  they  are  Inclined,  while  they  take  pride  in 
having  produced  men  who  take  rank  with  some  of  the  best,  to  give  each  country 
its  due. 

Also  commercially  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  growing  importance. 
The  waterfalls  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  rapidly  making  these  countries 
great  centers  of  industry.  Denmark's  agricultural  leadership  is  well  known. 
The  shipping  industry  of  Norway  has  been  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  trade.  The  establishment  by  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  banking  institutions  in  New  York 
shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  these  countries  and 
America.  Here  we  have  a  great  field  which  must  be  enlarged,  and  everything 
must  be  done  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  opportunity  is  there.  The  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  America 
is  as  that  of  the  smaller  boys  to  the  big  brother.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  number  almost  as  many  as  the  whole  population  of  Norway ;  Americans 
of  Swedish  extraction  almost  one-half  of  Sweden's  population;  and  while  the 
emigration  from  Denmark  has  not  been  proportionately  so  large,  the  Americans 
of  Danish  descent  are  a  most  valuable  element  of  our  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  who  came  to 
this  country  to  settle  have  made  their  homes  in  the  Northwestern  States,  of 
which  Minneapolis  may  be  called  the  center.  It 'seemed  only  natural  that  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  if  taught  in  America  at  all,  would  be  taught  in  this 
section  of  the  country  particularly.  And  that  has  been  and  is  yet  the  case. 
Scandinavian  church  bodies  have  established  in  this  territory  many  schools 
where  excellent  instruction  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  has  been  given. 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  differ  little  from  other  Americans.  And  why 
should  they  be  different?  As  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  shows  a 
constant  struggle  for  national  existence  and  real  democracy,  they  fall  readily 
in  with  the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  as  an  element  really  reinforce  our 
American  ideals.  On  the  language  question  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian 
descent  reflect  as  a  rule  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  American  communities 
where  they  reside.  Among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  there  is 
unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  English,  the  language  of  our 
country.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion  at  all.  Even  those  extremists 
who  would  exclude  from  all  our  schools  all  foreign  languages  have  representa- 
tives among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent.  There  are  quite  a  few 
also  of  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent,  as  there  are  of  other  Americans, 
who  hold  rightly  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  Including  the  Scandi- 
navian, is  highly  desirable.  We  all  know  the  class  of  Americans  who  believe 
the  American  type  is  something  flyed  and  rigid,  created  some  time  ago  and  the 
pattern  for  all  "foreigners"  who  come  to  make  their  homes  here.  There  are 
c»thors  who  believe  real  Americanism  consists  in  considering  the  American  type 
a  living  organism  developing  into  the  most  perfect  type  of  man  by  retaining 
the  glorious  Ri)irit  and  faith  which  created  and  has  maintained  this  Nation  and 
by  absorbing  with  the  many  national  elements  of  our  population  also  their 
best  characteristics. 

But  we  shall  take  more  interest  in  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
We  shall  want  to  learn  foreign  languages.  In  this  Nation,  united  as  never 
before  and  with  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  not  created,  but  made  manifest 
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by  the  war  and  a  marvel  to  the  world,  one  group  of  Americans  will  cease  to 
treat  with  condescension  and  distrust  American  citizens  of  "  foreign  "  descent, 
their  equals  in  all  -essentials,  a  thing  that  has  done  more  to  create  national 
groups  in  our  country  than  anything  else.  We  shall  all  learn  from  one  another, 
one  American  group  from  the  so-called  foreigners,  as  the  foreigners  gladly 
have  learned  so  much  from  those  who  were  here  before.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
history  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dalsota,  to  mention  examples,  will  be  written 
and  taught  in  our  public  schools,  giving  full  credit  to  the  Scandinavian  element, 
as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  any,  and  the  countries  they  come  from.  The 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  now  has  a  department  containing  the  largest 
collection  in  America  of  all  sorts  of  publications  that  throw  light  on  the. 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  element.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
history  will  be  continued  to  be  taught  at  the  universities  and  in  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States,  because  we  all  as  Americans  demand  that 
there  shall  be  given  instruction  in  this  country  in  these  languages,  valuable 
from  so  many  points  of  view. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  gives  complete  courses  for  the  study  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  and  a  number  of  other  universities  give  all  such 
instruction  that  there  is  any  demand  for.  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  five 
high  schools  give  instruction  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  and  in  many  places 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these  languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  was  introduced 
into  high  schools  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  line  of  textbooks  is  not  as 
complete  as  desirable.  But  enough  is  available  for  American  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  there  are  indeed  many  teachers  who  are 
fully  equipped  to  teach  them.  There  are  also  books  for  English-speaking 
students  for  self-study  in  these  languages,  though  I  think  all  of  this  class  of 
books  have  been  published  in  England.  A  competent  teacher  is,  of  course, 
always  preferable. 

A  two  years'  course  in  college,  corresponding  to  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high 
school  or  secondary  school,  might  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

FIRST  YEAB  OR  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  pronunciation,  an  under- 
standing of  simple  language  when  spoken,  the  translatfon  of  easy  English 
phra.ses  and  sentences  into  the  Scandinavian  language  taught,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish,  to  express  in  these  languages  ideas  about  ordinary  expe- 
riences in  life  and  about  the  content  of  the  texts  used.  Of  the  methods  used 
may  be  mentioned,  reading  aloud  by  both  teacher  and  class,  dictation,  the 
students  memorizing  conversational  prose  and  easy  verse,  oral  and  written 
translations  from  English,  questioning  the  class  and  requiring  answers  in  the 
language  tau^t,  using  as  material  whatever  texts  the  class  has.  It  is  not 
proper  to  merely  translate  fhe  reader  or  the  literary  selections,  but  the  students 
ithould  be  trained  to  express  in  the  Scandinavian  language  taught  the  ideas  he 
found  in  the  text.  And  there  should  be  constant  drill  in  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

Grammars  used  in  this  country :  P.  Oroth :  Danish  Grammar.  E.  C.  Ott6 :  The 
panlfih  Lanffuaee.  P.  Groth :  Norweffian  Grammar.  J.  A.  Holvik :  Beginner's  Book  in 
Norse.  M.  Michelct :  First  Book  in  Norse.  A.  Louis  Elmquist :  Swedish  Grammar,  also 
Swedish  Phonology.     B.  J.  Vickner :  Swedish  Grammar. 

Intended  for  self-stndy  are  H.  Forchhammer :  How  to  learn  Danish,  C.  A.  Thlmm's 
Norwegian  Self-Tanght,  Swedish  Self-Taught  (London). 

NorwegtaJD  Self-Taught,  (Sixth  edition  by  lYof.  Girondahl,  London  University,  Marl- 
borough Co.,  London,  is  very  good.) 
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SECOND  Y£AB  OB  ADVANCED  C0UB8E. 

The  elementary  work  sliould  be  continued  in  the  iBtermediate  and  adTaneed 
covrses.  There  should  be  more  conversation  and  more  expression  of  connected 
Ideas  in  the  langrnage  taught,  and  more  translatioQ  of  En^iah  proae.  There 
should  be  a  discussion  by  the  class  in  the  language  taught  of  the  contents  of 
the  readers  or  books  used.  The  teacher  should  furnish  material  relating  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  country  studied,  and  the  class  should  t^  what 
tliey  have  heard  in  the  language  taught.  Students  should  prepare  in  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish  r^um^  of  material  discussed  in  class^  deliver  them  in 
writing  or  give  them  orally.  There  should  also  be  writing  of  themes  and  letters. 
The  teacher  should  tell  or  read  stories  or  newspaper  articles,  and  the  students 
reproduce  them.  The  study  of  the  grammar  fihould  be  continued,  with  the  drill 
required. 

RBFSRBNCBS. 

Norwesrian  books  for  Amoricnn  students  to  be  umd  in  these  courses  ha¥6  principally 
been  published  by  the  Augssburg  Publishing  House  and  Free  Ctuirch  Book  Coacem  in 
Minneapoliek  Swedish  texts  by  the  AuguBtana  PuMlsfaing  Houses  Rock  Island,  in.,  asd 
EngberR-IIoimberg  Publlsbing  Co..  Chicago. 

A  cbcap  Danish-Norwegian-Knglish  Dictionary  has  been  edited  by  Johannes  Magmissesi 
J.  Brynildsen's  Norsk-Engelnk  Ordbog  and  Kngelsk-Norsk-Uansk  Ordbog  are  very  good. 
So  are  B.  J.  Blrkm&n :  Svensk-EngeLsk  Ordbok,  and  S.  Wenstrom  and  E.  lAudgren : 
Bngeisk-STensk  Ordbok.  T.  T.  Eyanths  has  recently  nublisbed  "  Norsk  eg  danak  Handel- 
Hiekslkon."  J.  Gainchard's '' Sweden  **  is  an  excellent  book  in  EngUsh.  A  simUar  publi* 
cation  **  Norway,"  publishea  in  1900,.  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  contains  mncli 
iate-esting  infoiiaatioii.  "  Boken  om  Norg^  (5  toIs.)  ha«  been  pabllsked  in  Obrlstiania 
for  the  use  of  American  students  and  contains  much  excellent  materiaL  Swedish  Year- 
book (in  England)   was  publisfaed  in  Stockholm  in  1921. 

In  connection  with  tne  IMnlsh,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Legations  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  bress  attaches  who  are  willing,  when  called  upon,  to  gfye  infbrmatlon  relating 
to  many  ScandftnaTian  subjects. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  Lbo  Wienbb^ 
ProfeMor  of  B}»ok)  Lam/guogn  m»d  lAtWfUnfr^  Sawvtund  V^U/tnrHhf* 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  has  long  been  endangered  by  tiie  en- 
croachment of  the  practical  into  the  college  curriculum.  Indeed,  ihe  classical 
languages  would  long  ago  hare  suffered  a  complete  fiasco  were  it  not  for  the 
important  philological  bCtiring  that  they  have  had  in  the  German  school  system, 
tt)  which  even  the  American  schools  have  subscribed  blindly.  Wltli  the  defeat 
of  the  German  State  there  is  bound  to  come  a  total  reorganization  of  the 
sdiools,  at  least  as  regards  language  instruction.  The  philological  raUon  d'Hre 
of  tlie  classical  languages  must  give  way  to  a  training  in  languages^  either  for 
the  general  purpose  of  linguistic  discipline,  whatever  the  language  may  be, 
or  for  the  specialized  training  in  modern  languages,  that  is*  for  the  practical 
purpose  of  immediate  application  in  daily  needs.  In  the  highest  type  of  a  school 
these  two  purposes  will  be  indissolubiy  joined. 

There  are,  probably »  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European  languages  none  so 
fit  to  unite  these  two  purposes  as  the  Slavic  languages,  more  especially  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Serbian,  because  they  combine  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
qualities  of  the  classical  languages,  as  trainers  of  the  mind,  with  the  practical 
bide  of  linguistic  study  to  serve  as  aids  in  the  vocational  training.  The  Slavic 
languages  in  structure  resemble  Latin  and  Greek  very  closely.  There  is  the 
same  grammatical  complexity  and  delicacy  of  shading,  the  same  wealth  of 
word  building,  the  same  intellectual  appeal.  Contrary  to  all  current  prejudice, 
the  Slavic  languages  are  not  more  difficult  than  either  Latin  or  Greek,  er 
French  or  German.  The  popular  prejudice  is  due  to  Hie  unfamiliar  appearanee 
of  the  Russian  alphabet,  the  newness  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  declensional  and  the  oonjugntional  system,  all  of  whidi  strikes  the 
student  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies.    But  these  difficulties  are  easily 
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OTereome  In  a  year,  after  wbi^  the  great  simplieUy  aad  freedom  of  their 
sentence  stmcture^  the  titter  absence  of  the  periodic,  whioh,  f6r  es3UD|>Ier  in 
German,  keeps  increaslBg,  rather  than  decrea«tng,  in  successii^  years,  and 
the  unlimited  power  of  word  derivations  from  a  liinited  basic  ▼ocabolary,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Slavic  languages,  make  them  the  most  fascinating  as 
well  as  the  eaMest  for  direct  use  in  basiBess  or  science.  The  Slavic  languages, 
especially  Busflian,  have  but  one  norm  for  all  purposes,  whether  literature, 
science,  or  business.  After  a  two  years'  course  one  should  be  able  to  correspond, 
with  the  help  of  the  dictionary  and  letter  writer,  <mi  any  usual  subject,  and  a 
tliree  years'  course  should  give  one  a  ready  ui§e  for  all  practical  purposes. 

From  a  mere  intellectual  standpoint  our  high  schools  should  provide  an 
option  in  some  of  Uie  modern  languages  for  those  who  decline  to  take  a 
dasBlcal  eourse.  The  schools  can  not  aflbrd  to  abandon  language  study  en- 
th^;  and  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian,  should  receive  an  equal 
treatment  with  Spanish  and  French.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  Slavic 
languages  should  appeal  to  y^ung  Americans  as  no  other  £kiropean  languaga 
The  Serbians  and  the  Boliemians  consider  America  their  best  friend,  and 
President  Massaryk  has  said  significantly  that  Bohemia  would  never  forget 
America,  and  that  it  knew  how  to  be  grateful.  This  simply  means  that  end- 
less opportunities  will  open  to  young  Americaiis  who  want  to  connect  in  a 
business  way  with  the  Slavic  States.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Poland, 
but  while  Serbia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  can  at  most  muster  30  million  people, 
Russia,  with  its  150  million  people,  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  generations 
of  Americans.  America  is  almost  tlie  only  nation  wlilch  the  Hiissians  trust, 
and  to  which  they  will  look  almost  exclusively  for  help  in  their  reconstruction, 
and  to  which  they  will  intrust  business  of  every  description.  It  would  be  a 
burning  shame  if  Americans  did  not  In  time  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
of^rtunity  to  become  the  associate  of  Slavdom.  We  must  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  task  which  w^ill  be  required  of  tbem. 

We  should  at  once  begin  by  offering  a  two  years'  course  in  Russian  in  all  the 
reputable  high  schools  and  business  schools,  wherever  a  proper  Russian  in- 
structor can  be  obtained.  Our  colleges  and  higher  business  schools  should  offer 
the  same  two  years  in  Russian,  an  additional  year  or  two  in  Russian,  and  one 
and  two  years'  couraes  in  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Serbian.  All  these  courses 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  lead  either  to  a  mere  literary  course  or 
directly  to  a  business  career.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  but  one  norm  for  all 
literary  styles.  Unfortunately  we  possess  no  good  textbooks  or  grammars  for 
English-speaking  people  in  Polish.  Bohemian,  or  Serbian,  but  these  can  easily 
be  supplied  if  a  demand  is  created  for  them.  But  for  the  study  of  Russian 
there  is  now  no  lack  of  textbooks.  Above  all  of  these  towers  Bondar's  Sim- 
plified Russian  Method,  a  masterpiece  of  a  textbook,  which  from  the  very  start 
furnishes  material  for  a  literary  and  a  business  course.  In  schools  or  in  self- 
instruction  it  can  be  used  advantageously  for  two  years.  Then  there  are  the 
excellent  accented  texts  published  by  the  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge 
University  presses,  and  tlie  several  textbooks  and  a  grammar  by  Neville  Forbes. 
Of  the  many  dictionaries  in  existence,  Alexandroff's  is  still  the  best. 

Hon. — PriHitieirt  reqvMits  for  bdoln  h«lpfBl  In  the  fldif-vtndy  of  the  Rm^faii  Unguase 
iaOmstd  the  editor  of  this  tadtetiB  to  ismie  early  in  1918  the  foilovlBg  Hat  of  lK>oks  eoa- 
■tricted  and  adapted  largely  with  the  object  in  yiew: 
Bondar.    Simplified  Russiaa  method.     London,  Efflngbam  WUson,   1915. 

Bondar'M  RuAslan  readers,  Nob.  1-5.  publi.«5hp(l  by  same  firm,  may  bo  used  shortly 

after  b^^anlnis  the  grammat'. 
S^Kkei,  Neyyie.     Buaaian  f^raaoHiar.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Frees. 
Sarracby-Kmlth.     Lessons  in  Bus8iao.     London,  S.  Low,  Marston  &.  Co.,  1M5. 

A  key  to  the  exerefaes  of  this  gramiaar  is  also  ^aUlabed  by  the  tame  puUiaber. 
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Magnus,  L.  A.     A  concise  grammar  of  the  Rnasian  language.     London,  J.  Murraj^  1916. 
ManasoYich,  Boris.     A  Russian  manual  for  self-tuition.    London.  Keioin  Paul,  Trench, 

Trfibner  &  Co.,  1915. 
Motti,  Pietro.     Russian  conversation  grammar.     lK>ndon,  D.  Nutt. 
Rappoport,    S.     Hossfeld's    new   practical    method    for   learning    the   Russian    language. 

London,  Hirschfeld  Bros.,  1916. 
Rlola.  Henry.     How  to  learn  RussUln.    Based  upon  the  Ollendorfflan  system  and  adapted 

for  self-instruction.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

It  is  advisable  for  self -study  to  purchase  the  key  to  the  exercises  of  RIola's  gram- 
mar.    This  key  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
Russian    grammar    simplified.     Published    by    Hugo's    Institute    for    Teaching    Foreign 

Languasies. 
Russian  reaaing  made  easy.     Published  by  Hugo's  Institute,  etc. 

May  be  used  soon  after  beginning  the  grammar. 
Solomonoff,  J.     Russian  composition.     Parts  I,  II,  and  III.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

TrQbner  &  Co.,  1916. 

Mr.   Solomonoff  is  Instructor  in  the  London  County  Council  evening  commercial 

Institutes. 

■ 

The  serious  student  of  Russian  will  find  it  advisable  to  buy  early  in  the  study  of  the 
language  a  simple  dictionary.  The  Russian  dictionary,  by  A.  Wassilleff  in  the  Langham 
series,  published  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  contains  the  usual  words  with  their  pro- 
nunciation figured.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  publishes  Hill's  Vest-pocket  English- 
Russian  dictionary.  W.  J.  Hernan,  New  Tork  City,  publishes  a  small  phrase  book  of 
about  50  pages — ^What  you  want  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  in  Russian. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   TURKISH   AND    ARMENIAN    LANGUAGES    FOR 

FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  Abraham  Yohannan. 

TUAKISH. 

Turkish  was  the  lan^age  of  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  power  which  once  in- 
fluenced half  the  world,  it  overthrew  and  established  empires,  usurped  the 
thrones  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  was  dreaded  by  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Even  now  the  Turkish  language  is  spoken  by  millions  of  people 
belonging  to  a  vast  empire,  and  is  more  or  less  used  in  official  circles  from 
Tunis  in  Africa  to  the  walls  of  China.  It  is  the  court  language  of  western 
Persia ;  and  in  many  provinces  of  south  Russia  and  Afghanistan  it  is  spoken  as 
nmch  as  Persian.  There  are  at  least  25  written  languages  used  In  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  yet  in  spite  of  this  babel  of  tongues,  which  is  found  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  strong  individuality  of  the  Turk  has  manifested  itself  in 
politics  and  government. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  such  a  language  has  hitherto  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  America.  The  complete  Ignorance  of  it  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  has,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  impeded  proper  communication 
and  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  and  given  rise  to  most  serious  misunder- 
standings and  difficulties  in  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial  affairs.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  is  a  requisite  of  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  essential  in  conducting  the 
export  trade  of  this  country  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  in  unfolding  the 
treasures  of  modern  science  to  the  population. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  development  of  international  relations  there  will 
in  all  probability  result  a  closer  connection  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  growth  of  mutual  interest.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  certain 
European  nations  who  gained  prestige  in  dealing  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
with  oth6r  orientals,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  learned  their  languages,  adopted 
their  customs,  wore  their  costumes,  and  learned  their  mode  of  living;  hence, 
they  gained  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  character,  their  needs,  and  re- 
quirements, and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  European  manufacturers,  for 
Instance,  understood  perfectly  the  kind  and  style  of  goods  and  articles  that  were 
generally  used  by  the  orientals,  and  they  supplied  articles  in  that  style,  thoagh 
it  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  very  clumsy  and  unwieldy  to  westerners.  Barter- 
ing with  a  Turk  is  a  complicated  process  and  very  vexatious,  especially  to  one 
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who  does  not  speak  his  langaage  and  know  his  habits.  Scarcdy  a  shopkeeper 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  having  a  fixed  price.  He  asks  more  than  he  expects^ 
allowing  a  wide  margin  for  dickering.  If  he  slionld  get  what  he  asked,  he 
would  regret  that  he  did  not  ask  more.  We  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  place 
ourselves  in  dose  communication  both  with  the  governing  Ottoman  element  and 
with  the  numerous  races  subject  to  its  sway. 

^ile  it  is  true  that  English-speaking  interpreters  are  available  in  the  prin- 
cipal centers,  yet  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  conduct  negotiations  of  any  kind 
directly,  rather  than  by  means  of  intermediaries  of  doubtful  accuracy.  And  in 
the  smaller  towns  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  persons  with  sufficient 
command  of  English  to  render  them  suitable  as  interpreters.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  important  for  commercial  enterprises  to  be  able  to  prepare  information  and 
catalogues  and  lists  in  Turkish,  since  English  is  understood  only  by  an  In- 
finitesimal part  of  the  population. 

A  system  of  courses  should  be  established  by  colleges  and  universities,  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  foreign  service  in  Turkey,  either  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  courses  thus  offered  should  aim  to  make  the  students  familiar 
with  the  general  subjects  required  for  successful  work  in  Turkey,  to  enable 
them  by  means  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  quick  mastery  of  general  problems 
that  preset  themselves  in  various  occupations.  The  courses  should  also  in- 
clude something  of  the  customs,  history,  beliefs  etc.,  of  the  country,  to  develop 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  one  to  avoid  giving 
offense  through  ignorance  of  prejudices  or  superstitions. 

The  Turkish  language  is  of  Tartar  origin,  a  member  of  Ural-Altaic  family, 
dominated  by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  and  agglutination.  Turkish  has  ad- 
mitted a  large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  grammatical  forms,  and 
even  entire  sentences.  It  is  best  coordinated  with  the  study  of  Arabic  or 
Persian,  from  which  languages  the  great  bulk  of  its  vast  vocabulary  is  drawn. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  Turkish  presents  unusual  difficulties  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  some  oriental  language,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  should 
not  be  introduced  too  early  in  a  college  course.  The  course  should  be  framed 
for  graduate  students,  but  should  also  be  open  to  specially  qualified  students 
who  have  not  completed  the  full  collie  course  and  to  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable linguistic  training. 

The  succesBful  completion  of  the  courses  offered  will  normally  occupy  three 
years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  diplomatic  service  and  two  years  for  those 
who  prepare  for  commercial  or  other  foreign  service.  In  each  case  two  hours 
per  week  will  be  sufficient.  After  a  i^eliminary  survey  of  the  grammar  it  is 
best  to  take  up  at  once  the  reading  of  easy  texts,  the  details  of  the  grammar 
being  explained  as  they  are  exemplified. 
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ARMENIAN. 

The  Study  of  Armenian  is  made  difficult  by  the  alphabet,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  no  other  language,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  Indo- 
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Bozopean  language^  tbe  woxds  seem  totally  qnfamtUar  to  the  learner.  For  this 
reusou  it  sliould  uot  be  introduced  too  early  in  a  college  coarse,  but  rather 
i*eserved  for  nioi'e  mature  students  or  those  who  have  had  considerable  linguistic 
training.  There  is  no  subject  related  so  closely  as  to  be  coordinated  with 
special  advantage.  Before  taking  up  the  reading  of  texts,  considerable  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  grammar,  the  d^;ail8  of  which  are  of  course  taken  up 
in  connection  with  Uie  reading  of  texts.  To  ol>tain  results  of  any  practical  value 
the  course  must  extend  over  not  less  than  two  yeara  A  purely  conversati(Mial 
method  does  not  give  a  proper  conunand  of  the  language*  but  conversation- 
exercises  can  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  the  second  year's  work. 
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SERVICE. 

With  Bibiioinmphiefi  of  Periodicalfl  and  Periodical  Articles. 

By  John  Cotton  Dana, 
lAlMrmriim  Fret  Public  lAbrary  of  Netcark,  X.  J. 

It  seemed  quite  simile  to  compile  a  list  of  periodical  references  which  might 
be  foimd  nsefal  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  ccmsnlar  service,  but  as  we 
investigated  the  subject  we  discovered  three  things:  That  such  a  list  printed 
tills  week  would  be  out  of  date  the  next ;  that  any  given  list  to  be  useful  must, 
above  everything  else,  be  up  to  date ;  and  that  tlie  value  of  rieriodlcals  in  train- 
ing for  foreign  service  was  far  greater  than  we  had  supposed  it  would  be. 
We,  therefore,  decidefl  to  give  the  results  of  our  investigation  in  this  field,  feel- 
ing that  it  might  prove  useful  to  know  how  we  arrived  at  our  conclusions. 

Our  first  search  for  articles  on  the  subject  in  general  was  met,  not  unexpect- 
edly, by  a  dearth  of  material.  The  papers  and  reports  in  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  contained  in  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  Proceedings  for 
1915,  the  abstracts  of  these  papers  in  the  r^wrt  on  the  commercial  education 
subsection  of  this  congress  by  Glen  Levin  Swlggett  (Bur.  Bduca.  Bui.,  1916, 
No.  25),  and  those  given  in  Dr.  Swiggett's  "Conference  on  Training  for  For- 
eign Service"  (Bur.  of  Educa.  Bui.,  1917,  No.  87),  none  of  which  are  to  he 
classed  strictly  as  periodical  references,  were  the  only  ones  having  construe- 
tive  tendency.  Other  leads  ended  in  expressions  of  opinion  that  such  special- 
ized training  did  not,  but  should,  exist  In  some  standardized  and  adequate 
form.' 

Turning  to  the  Individual  subjects  requisite  in  a  course  on  foreign  trade,  wo 
found  an  abundance  of  material  on  the  subjects  themselves,  with  little  on 
methods  of  teaching  the  use  of  it.  During  the  last  four  years  articles  by  the 
thousands  have  appeared,  all  or  any  of  which  might  be  suitable  for  collateral 
reading,  but  with  little  or  no  measure  of  their  permanent,  ephemeral,  or  com- 
parative worth  without  an  expendltiire  of  much  time  in  going  through  the  mass 
critically.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  usual  factors  In  discrimination 
do  not  hold  in  this  instance  and  that  ordinary  processes  of  selection  on  authori- 
tative grounds  can  not  be  consistently  followed.  That  what  a  certain  author 
writes  or  a  certain  magazine  publishes  on  a  given  subject  should  be  worth 
attention  Is  ordinarily  a  workable  rule  for  sifting  references  previous  to  exami- 
nation of  material.  In  modem  business,  facts  take  precedence  of  authorities, 
information  Is  not  valued  for  its  verbal  dress,  and  timeliness  outweighs  prestige. 
It  is  of  small  benefit  to  learn  a  noted  jurist's  exposition  of  a  law  if  to-day's 
newspaper  gives  an  inch  of  space  to  Its  amendment  or  repeal.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  just  now,  since  war  action  is  annulling  the  past,  unstabllizlng  the 
present,  and  promising  for  the  future  perinanent  change.    Nor  Is  length  a  factor 
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in  determining  value.  To  reject  for  brevity,  a  correct  procedure  in  other  cases^ 
becomes  here  arbitrary  and  unwise.  For  example,  that  an  American  chamber 
of  commerce  for  Spain  has  begun  active  work  may  be  the  most  Important 
item  in  the  "  World's  Markets  "  for  June,  while  almost  every  article  in  suc- 
cessive issues  of  "  The  Americas,"  *  altliough  short  and  generally  unsigned,  could 
be  used,  as  could  each  article  in  the  department  of  international  banking  and 
finance  of  the  "Bankers'  Magazine."  This  applies  to  all  the  subjects  except 
three,  which  touch  the  historical  element  in  commerce,  government,  and  law» 
and  find  their  best  treatment  in  books.  Hence  fact,  recent  and  timely,  seems 
the  criterion  for  periodical  valuation* 

To  recognize  this  makes  clear  the  inadequacy  of  any  bibliography  of  articles. 
It  is  inclusion,  not  selection,  that  Is  needed  here,  a  continuous  inclusion  of 
all  that  may  be  useful  (accompanied  by  a  continuous  rejection  of  what  ha» 
passed  its  usefulness),  continually  collected,  or,  to  use  the  librarian's  technical 
word,  cumulated,  to  date.  No  fixed  list,  however  carefully  approved  at  its 
Iirinting,  can  do  this.  Daily  its  items  become  out  of  date,  and  their  retention, 
which  gives  them  a  false  importance,  becomes  an  obstruction.  Then,  also,  a 
really  representative  list  would  appall  by  the  number  of  its  items,  although  a 
short  one  chosen  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  be  found,  and  understood 
to  be  of  intrinsic  value  only  at  the  date  of  printing,  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.   Such  a  list  we  have  prepared  and  appended. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  direct  and  one  through  bibliographic  aids,  that 
offer  a  feasible  solution  of  how  periodical  literature  may  be  used  here  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  of  seeing  the  magazines  themselves. 
We  give  a  selected  list  of  the  most  suitable,  slightly  annotated  and  roughly 
classed.  An  arrangement  of  periodicals  under  the  numerous  headings  chosen 
for  the  list  of  articles  would,  of  course,  mean  frequent  repetition  of  titles. 

But  the  problem  of  inclusion  may  be  more  nearly  solved,  we  believe,  by  sup- 
plementing direct  use  of  periodicals  with  that  of  some  such  aid  as  is  given  In 
the  Standard  Dally  Trade  Service,  published  by  the  Standard  Statistics  Com- 
pany, 47  West  Street,  New  York  City,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $120  a  year. 
This  is  a  combined  digest  and  Index  to  newspaper,  periodical,  and  other  sources 
of  basic  exporting  information,  supplying  current  news  and  forecasts  in  full. 
It  consists  of  daily  issues  not  exceeding  8  pages  in  length,  for  insertion  In 
a  loose-leaf  binder,  a  monthly  index  whose  every  second  issue  covers  the  last 
two  months;  weekly  tables  and  graphs  of  trade  and  financial  figures  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  15  years.  A  i>ersonal  service  to  subscribers  is  also 
furnisheil  without  additional  cost. 

This  service  gives  full  digests  and  excerpts  of  articles  in  newspapers, 
some  88  trade  periodicals,  and  Government  publications  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East;  digests  of  legislative  bills,  procla- 
mations, and  other  documents,  and  much  direct  Information  from  Its  bureaus 
in  Washington  and  Paris,  the  former  keeping  in  such  close  touch  with  all 
governmental  activity  as  to  furnish  within  24  hours  data  regarding  legis- 
lation, court  decisions,  Federal  Departments,  boards  and  commissions,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  similar  organizations,  and  the  latter  supplying  similar 
European  information  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  It  would  otherwise 
reach  the  United  States.  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  publica- 
tions also  are  translated  and  digested.  Subjects  such  as  trade  relations  of 
countries,  commercial  products,  exx>ort  and  import  legislation  and  regulation, 
financial  legislation  and  conditions,  credits,  international  banking  and  exchange, 
foreign  transportation  facilities  and  projects,  foreign  commercial  development, 

*  Publication  now  ceased. 
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shipping,  marine  insarance,  and  patent  laws  and  their  Interpretation,  are 
treated  in  themselves  and  many  of  them  also  as  subdivisions  under  country 
and  locality. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  short  cut  to  current  foreign  commercial  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  distinct  advantage  by  instructors  and  students. 

Also  useful  is  the  foreign  trade  section  of  the  Prentice-Hall  Business  Digest 
Service,  published  by  the  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
subscription,  with  quarterly  cumulations,  $30.  This  weekly  digests  all  the 
articles  of  certain  business  periodicals  and  certain  articles  of  more  general 
magazines.  This  service  is  primarily  an  index-digest  to  periodical  articles,  while 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  is  primarily  a  news  purveyor  and  forecaster. 
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LETTER  OF  DB.  P.  P.  CSLAXTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

WHEELING  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Hon.  Paul  O.  Reyhann, 

President  J  Board  oj  Education  j  Wheeling  j  W.  Va. 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Reyicakk:  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
entered  into  with  the  Wheeling  Board  of  Education,  I  have  caused  a 
careful  study  to  be  made  of  the  public  school  system  of  your  city,  and 
have  received  preliminary  reports  from  the  members  of  the  survey 
commission  designated  to  do  the  field  work. 

As  requested  by  you,  I  have  had  prepared  a  brief  digest,  or  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations,  in  order 
that  thebe  may  be  distributed  in  printed  form  to  the  members  of  your 
board  and  to  others  interested. 

Accompanying  this  summary,  I  am  sending  also  partial  reports,  or 
sections  of  the  report,  which  present  a  portion  of  the  supporting  evi- 
dence and  the  argument  for  certain  of  the  recommendations.  I  am 
maViTig  an  effort  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  report  into  your 
hands  in  time  for  appropriate  action  in  the  emergency  caused  by  the 
early  termination  of  the  recess  taken  by  the  West  Virginia  State 
Legislature. 

I  believe  you  have  in  the  material  presented  herewith  sufficient 
data  to  enable  you  to  formulate  your  petition  to  the  legislature.  The 
remainder  of  the  report  I  hope  to  place  in  your  hands  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and,  through  you,  all  the  members  of  the 
board  and  the  teachiiig  staff  for  the  hearty  cooperation  which  all 
concerned  have  manifested  toward  the  work  of  the  survey,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  f  oimd  in  improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  the 
maturer  citizens  of  Wheeling,  and  increased  utilization  of  these 
opportunities  by  all. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
Washinoton,  March  10,  1921, 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 


The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  the  survey  qf  the  public  schools  of  Wheel- 
ings and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  recommendations,  are 

as  follows: 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  assUtant  to  the  commiaBioner,  director  of  the  survey. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 
Miss  Florence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Mrs.  Alice  BairowB  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in 
education. 
Miss  Julia  B.  Tappan,  assistant  in  school  hygiene. 

From  Outside  the  Bnreaa  of  Education. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Bobhitt,  professor  of  educational  administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bowman,  specialist  in  school  finance  and  accounting.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Efficiencyy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  director  of  educational  research  and  development.  Interde- 
partmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Buckner,  profe^r  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alexander,  professor  of  elementary  education,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  architecture,  buildings,  and  grounds,. 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Elar,  director  art  department.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Lynton  F.  Garrett,  principal  of  the  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  San. 
Marcos,  Tex. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On  December  17,  1920,  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners inquired  concerning  the  possibility  of  having  a  survey  of 
the  public  schools  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  conditions  named  were  met  by 
the  board  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  December  30,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  was  made  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
survey.  The  members  of  the  survey  commission,  as  indicated  on 
the  preceding  page,  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  field  work  began  on  Monday,  January  17. 

The  field  work  was  completed  on  March  10;  most  of  the  work  was 
done  during  February.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  devoted  to 
field  work  was  approximately  200. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  10,  the  director  of  the  survey  made 
a  report  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  and  a  digest  of  the  report  was 
given  to  the  press  for  release  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  On  Friday 
evening  the  report  was  made  public  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  board,  various  civio  organizations,  and  the  press  through  the 
distribution  of  a  printed  pamphlet  of  53  pages. 


THE  SURVEY  BUDGET. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  survey 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Tnuurportation  and  subeifltence  of  members  of  the  commiaeion $1, 796. 91 

Hononuria  of  members  of  the  commission  not  connected  with  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education 1, 850. 00 

Materials  used  in  educational  tests 47. 09 

Clerical  assistance 399. 92 

Printing  preliminary  report 348. 00 

Supplies,  telephone,  telegraph 80. 52 

Total,  to  April  5,  1921 4,522.44 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WHEELING,  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 


L  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  was  established  by  act  of  the  Viiginia 
LegiBlature,  in  Richmond,  February  23,  1849.  It  was  then,  and  has  since  been 
maintained,  entirely  independent  of  all  other  school  corporations,  general  school 
legislation,  and  even  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Wheeling — notwithstanding,  at 
present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Wheeling  lies  outside  the  independent 
achool  district. 

Originally  the  board  of  school  commissioners  consisted  of  five  members .  Subsequent 
legislation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  divided  the  independent  school  district  into 
seven  relatively  autonomous  subdistricts,  and  provided  for  the  present  board  of  21 
members.  In  certain  important  respects  this  board  functions  as  seven  relatively 
independent  local  boards,  and  exercises  executive  control  over  such  technical  matters 
as  appointment  of  teachers,  administration  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the  like. 

A  good  type  of  personnel  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  office ;  and  the  sub- 
districts  have  acquired  a  tradition  of  selecting  high-minded  men  for  their  school 
commissioners.  Certainly  the  present  board  is  of  this  type.  Some  of  the  board's 
methods  and  actions  must  be  criticized ;  but  the  errors  to  be  pointed  out  are  errors  of 
judgment  and  not  of  character  or  effort. 

Minutes  of  the  board  show  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  not  consulted  nor 
asked  to  nomina,te  teachers;  until  recently  the  principals  were  not  consulted  on 
appointments;  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  primitive  character  of  educational 
administration  in  Wheeling. 

LACK  OF  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT  A  SERIOUS  HANDICAP. 

The  community  generally  has  been  indifferent  toward  public  school  matters; 
active  public  cooperation  and  moral  support  have  been  largely  lacking.  Inactive 
members  of  the  community  who  have  made  no  effort  to  promote  good  schools  have 
scarcely  earned  a  right  to  criticize . 

MANY  COMMENDABLE  FEATURES  IN  SPITE  OF  UNFAVORABLE 

CONDITIONS. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  including  lack  of  vigorous  community  support, 
unwieldy  size  of  board,  inefficient  scheme  of  organization,  and  the  like,  ntuneroufl 
'commendable  features  have  been  introduced  by  the  board.    Some  of  these  are: 

(1)  Medical  inspection  or  health  service. 

(2^  Numerous  special  supervisors  and  special  teachers. 

f3)  Free  textbooks. 

[4)  Development  of  the  public  library. 
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^5)  Kecent  large  increases  in  salaries. 

(6)  Recent  expansion  of  the  budget. 

(7)  Setting  standard  qualifications  for  high-school  teachers. 

(8)  An  unusually  extensive  series  of  courses  for  vocational,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  home-making  training. 

^9)  Recent  attempts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  physical  training. 
(10)  The  tendency  to  defray  the  expenses  of  members  of  the  supervisory  corps  in 
attendance  at  professional  meetings. 

^11^  Provision  of  visitinj;  days  for  teachers. 

(12)  A  not  ungenerous  sick-leave  allowance. 

(13)  Provision  of  a  '^ coach"  teacher  for  each  building  (although  the  plan  is  not 
administered  effectively). 

(14)  An  unusually  go€>d  system  of  providing  substitute  teachers  (incomplete,  but 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes). 

(15)  Numerous  sets  of  supplementary  readers,  and  a  system  for  circulating  them 
(in  serious  need  of  attention,  but  a  highly  commendable  start). 

(16^  A  teachers'  pension  system. 

(17)  Evening  schools. 

(18)  Americanization  classes. 

DIFnCULTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  THROUGH  COMMITTEES. 

The  board  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  standing  committees — ten — each  of 
which  performs  important  functions  properly  belonging  to  the  board  itself.  Four 
of  these  committees  are  each  as  large  as  the  entire  school  board  of  New  York  City; 
and  the  smaller  committees  are  each  the  size  of  the  entire  school  board  in  Albany  or 
Troy. 

Adding  these  10  functional  boards  to  the  seven  local  or  subdistrict  boards,  and  the 
composite  board  in  which  they  all  belong,  one  may  realize  something  of  the  complexity 
of  the  organization  and  the  possibilities  for  scattering  responsibility. 

For  example,  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  acts  chiefly  as  individuals, 
ordering  repairs,  painting,  etc.,  without  consultation,  and  without  previous  action  by 
the  board.  The  committee  meets,  confirms  the  acts  of  individual  members,  and  then 
requests  confirmation  by  the  board.  From  the  way  in  which  reports  are  presented, 
the  board  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  what  is  done;  confirmation  is  practically  in- 
variable, and  without  debate. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  members  of  the  committee  can  not  give 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  know  all  the  details  and  needs  of  all  the  buildings. 
Each  member  knows  many  things  about  "his  "  building,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  nothing 
approaching  that  specialized  understanding  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  in 
relation  to  education  that  is  needed  for  the  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  a  modem,  school  system.  Further,  they  themselves  sit  among  the  judges  of  their 
own  acts. 

Evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  irresponsibility  is  found  in  the  use  of  businesB  prac- 
tices universally  condemned,  and  generally  forbidden  by  law;  such  as  entering  into 
contractual  business  relations  with  individual  members  of  the  board,  and  executive 
action  by  individual  board  members  prior  to  directing  action  b>  the  board. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  lay  administration  may  be  seen  in  the  actual  building 
situation  in  Wheeling.  Even  old  buildings  can  be  made  pleasant,  light,  airy,  sani- 
tary, and  reasonably  safe;  but  this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
careful  planning,  standardized  procedure,  settled  policies,  a  forward-looking  build- 
ing program. 

The  board's  task  is  not  to  do  the  work,  but  to  get  it  done;  first,  by  directing,  and 
then  by  inspecting,  so  as  to  be  sure  the  work  is  efficient  and  economical. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  is  active  and  conscientious,  and  appean 
to  give  an  unusually  large  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  executive  labors.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  honesty,  or  integrity,  but  of  incorrect  organization  and  procedure 
for  securing  results. 
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IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  LAYMEN  EFFECTTVELY  TO  EXAAONE  AND  SELECT 

TEACHERS. 

The  activities  of  the  oommlttee  on  teachers  and  schools  afford  other  examples  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  perform  expert  executive  functions  through 
committees  or  individual  members  of  the  board.  Without  professional  training  and 
extended  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  efficiently  the  relative  merits  of  can- 
didates for  principalship  and  teaching  x>ositions.  In  actual  practice,  the  scheme  has 
worked  badly,  omitting  entirely  any  provision  for  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals 
and  teachers,  and  means  for  eliminating  the  ineffident;  another  serious  omission  is 
that  of  a  rule  requiring  consultation  with  superintendent  and  principals  in  choosing 
teachers.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  recognizing  superior  merit  or  professional 
advancement  by  increases  in  salary  or  otherwise. 

The  alternative  plan  is  to  leave  executive  labors  to  professional  executi/es.  The 
superintendent  alone,  in  consultation  with  principals  and  supervisors,  can  know  how 
many  teadiers  are  needed,  and  the  special  abilities  needed  for  each  t>'pe  of  position. 
This  plan  places  responsibility  where  it  belongs;  relieves  t&e  board  of  unnecessary 
labois;  gives  the  superintendent  authority  over  his.  teachers,  which  he  can  not  have 
so  long  as  they  owe  their  positions  to  others;  permits  the  board  to  hold  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  results — a  thing  impossible  now. 

WORK  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEES  DISCUSSED. 

'nie  report  discusses  in  detail  the  activities  of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
board,  and  shows  clearly  what  functions  properly  belong  to  the  board  and  what  duties 
should  be  performed  by  executive  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  brief  digest  to  devote  space  to  each. 

LACK  OF  AN  EXECmTYE  HEAD  A  SERIOUS  DEFECT. 

To  summarize  the  situation,  perhaps  rather  bluntly,  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Wheeling  has  been 'executive  management  by  laymen. 
There  are  many  analogies  between  the  management  of  a  school  system  by  a  board  of 
education  and  the  management  of  a  business  or  a  factory  by  a  board  of  directors;  but 
the  fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  management  generally  accepted  in 
businees  and  industry,  and  in  progressive  school  systems,  have  not  been  operative 
in  the  Wheeling  schools. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  business  or  manufacturing  cor]X)ration  does  not  mix  in 
the  details  of  the  work.  It  employs  a  chief  executive,  outlines  its  policies  to  him, 
makes  clear  to  him  the  results  to  be  secured,  gives  him  control  over  the  means  to  be 
employed,  and  then  demands  that  he  get  results.  They  then  employ  various  methods 
of  accounting,  auditing,  and  otherwise  checking  up  the  results. 

In  the  Wheeling  schools,  however,  the  executive  work  of  the  board  is  mainly  per- 
formed by  committees,  or  even  by  indi\ddual  members,  who  buy  and  sell,  employ 
and  discharge,  enter  into  and  abrogate  contracts,  direct  employees,  and  attend  to 
countless  details  usually  left  to  executives  and  their  subordinates.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  the  business  world,  the  board  has  no  chief  executive,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  in  the  plan  of  organization  to  show  any  realization  of  the  need 
of  one. 

Let  the  business  man  on  the  board  imagine  what  would  happen  to  his  bank,  or 
store,  or  factory,  if  it  were  managed  by  a  conunittee  of  outsiders  who  dipped  into  the 
business  for,  say,  two  hours  each  week.  The  conduct  of  a  big  school  system  is  a  more 
complex,  difficult,  and  technical  job  than  merchandising  or  banking. 

What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  board  will  get  things  done  in 
responsible  ways,  and  enforce  responsibility,  without  doing  the  things  themselves. 
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The  board  should  occupy  itself  mainly  with  directorial  and  inspectorial  functions, 
leaving  detailed  executive  labors  to  their  specialized  and  experienced  executive 
officials — the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  subordinates. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NEEDS  IN  WHEELING. 

Briefly  stated,  some  of  the  things  which  need  to  be  done  are: 

(1)  Eliminate  the  subdistricts,  except  for  attendance  purposes. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  local  commissionerships,  and  have  board  members  elected  at 
large. 

(3)  Provide  a  small  board  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  local, 
petty,  personal,  and  political  influences. 

(4)  The  board  should  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  to  its  chief  executive, 
provide  the  necessary  means,  demand  results,  and  then  stand  aside  and  let  the  super- 
intendent and  his  organization  get  results. 

(5)  The  board  should  adopt  impersonal  ways  of  checking  up  results,  efficiency, 
and  economy.  *  • 

(6)  The  board  should  take  the  community  into  its  confldence  fully,  at  all  times, 
and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  policies,  needs,  and  results. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  ESSENTIAL. 

,  The  laws  governing  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  are  in  a  confused, 
fragmentary,  and  archaic  condition.  The  complete  charter  legislation  which  governs 
the  district  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  board,  nor  an>  of  its  officers,  nor  of  the  public 
library  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

The  school  laws  applicable  to  WTieeling  should  be  completely  rewritten  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  modern  practice.  The  report  contains  detailed  suggestions  concerning  those 
matters  which  should  be  included  in  State  legislatures,  and  also  those  which  should  be 
cared  for  by  rules  and  regulations  or  other  local  legislation  by  the  board.  ' 


n.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM. 


There  is  a  conmiendable  tendency  in  progress!  \'^e  States  to  eliminate  special  charter 
legislation  for  independent  city  school  districts.  \Mien  the  State  drafts  a  good  general 
law  for  the  purpose,  it  saves  a  city  a  good  deal  of  special  maneuvering  simply  to  come 
in  under  it. 

If  Wheeling  does  not  choose  to  follow  this  course,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  rewrite 
ing  the  charter,  the  general  State  legislation  be  accepted  so  far  as  it  is  suited  to  condi- 
tions in  Wheeling,  and  that  special  legislation  be  sought  only  in  so  far  as  the  general 
legislation  is  not  suitable. 

NECESSARY   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   STATE   LEGISLATION   AND   THE 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Only  the  more  general  and  fundamental  things  should  be  accomplished  by  State 
legislation.  Matters  of  detail  should  be  left  to  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  axxd 
other  legislation  by  the  board. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  things  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling,  those  matters  which 
are  usually  best  taken  care  of  by  State  legislation  are  designated  b>  the  letter  (S);  and 
those  which  are  best  included  under  the  rules  and  regulations  or  other  legislation  of  the 
board  are  designated  by  the  letter  (R) 
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SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED. 

(I)  The  Bubdistrict  diviflioiia  should  be  abolished,  except  for  attendance  pur- 
poses.    (S) 

f2)  There  should  be  a  school  board  of  five  members,  elected  at  large,  one  member- 
being  elected  each  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  (If  elections  must  be  biennial,  then 
the  term  should  be  six  years,  one-third  of  the  board,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  being  elected 
at  each  election.)    (S) 

(3)  It  is  desirable,  though  not  so  essential,  that  members  be  nominated  by  petition 
and  elected  on  nonpartisan  ballot,  at  special  school  elections,  held  in  the  school  build- 
ings, and  directed  by  the  board  of  education.     (S) 

(4)  Board  members  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  city 
for  at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  election.     (S) 

(5)  No  salary  or  other  remuneration  should  be  paid  to  board  members.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  payment  of  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  board's  business.     (S) 

(6)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  other  than  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  it  should  be 
filled  by  the  mayor  (subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council)  until  the  next  school 
election,  when  it  should  be  filled  by  election  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.    (S) 

(7)  A  specific  day  and  hour  should  be  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  subse- 
quent to  the  annual  election,  at  which  time  the  board  is  organized  for  the  year.     (S) 

(8)  A  specific  day  and  hour  should  be  fixed  for  the  regular  monthly  board  meetings, 
and  a  method  prescribed  for  calling  special  meetings.     (R) 

(9)  The  board  should  have  no  standing  committees  except  the  committee  of  the 
whole.     (R) 

(10)  When  tasks  arise  demanding  committee  work,  the  board  should  appoint  tem- 
porary special  committees.     (R) 

(II)  The  superintendent  of  education  should  be  made  the  chief  executive  of  the 
board  of  education  in  its  administration  of  all  aspects  of  the  school  system.     (S) 

(12)  The  board  should  appoint  the  superintendent  for  a  relatively  long  term  of  three 
or  four  years,  subject  to  removal  only  for  cause  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  board.     (S) 

(13)  In  Wheeling  the  board  should  create  (if  not  already  created)  and  provide  for 
the  following  positions  subordinate  to  the  chief  executive:  (1)  Business  assistant  (who 
also  should  be  clerk  of  the  board);  (2)  manager  of  properties  (or  director  of  buildings 
and  grounds),  subordinate  to  the  business  assistant;  (3)  director  of  census  and  attend- 
ance; (4)  director  of  health  (including  both  medical  inspection  and  physical  educa- 
tion), (5)  primary  supervisor.  Beyond  these,  the  present  provision  of  special  super- 
visors, principals,  teachers,  nurses,  etc;.,  appears  to  be  good.    (R)    (By-laws.) 

(14)  Outside  of  the  major  executive  organization  the  board  should  provide  for  and 
appoint  for  only  part-time  or  occassional  duties  an  attc  mey,  a  treasurer,  and  an  auditor. 
(R)     (By-laws.) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(15)  The  board  should  })088e6s  corporate  powers:  The  power  to  acquire,  hold,  lease, 
and  sell  real  and  personal  property;  to  receive  l>equests  and  donations;  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  to  condemn  property  needed  for  educational  purposes;  and  to  perforoi  other 
corporate  acts  required  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

(16)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  should  be: 

(a)  To  determine  all  questions  of  general  policy  to  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
education.    (S) 

{h)  To  create,  abolish,  modify,  and  maintain  such  positions,  schools,  divisions, 
claseificationB,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
work.    (S) 
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(c)  To  have  the  care,  custody,  title,  control,  and  safekeeping  of  all  school  property 
or  other  proi>erty  of  the  city  used  for  educational,  social,  or  recreational  activities 
and  not  specifically  placed  by  law  under  tiie  control  of  some  other  body  or  officer, 
and  to  prescril^e  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  such  prop- 
erty.   (S) 

(d)  To  purchase  new  school  sites  or  additions  to  sites,  and  to  order  new  buildings 
or  additions  to  buildings  erected,  as  the  needs  of  the  scnools  and  other  educational, 
social,  and  recreational  agencies  under  their  control  may  necessitate;  and  to  approve 
all  contracts  entered  into.     (S) 

(e)  To  rent  or  lease  property  required  for  the  use  of  schools  or  other  agencies  main- 
tained and  directed  by  the  board.    (S) 

(/)  To  establish  and  maintain  sucn  free  elementary  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
hi^h  schools,  kindergartens,  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  night 
schools,  part-time  or  continuation  schools  and  classes,  vacation  schools,  open-air 
schools,  schools  for  adults,  schools  for  delinquents,  schools  for  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children,  or  such  other  schools  or  classes  as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary 


to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  city.    TS) 

(g)  To  estabLLsh  and  maintain  libraries  ana 
public,  to  oi^nize  and  maintain  public  lecture  courses,  and  to  establish,  equip,  and 


[g)  To  establish  and  maintain  libraries  ana  museums  which  may  be  open  to  the 


maintain  play  grounds,  recreation  centers,  social  centers,  and  reading  rooms.    (S) 

(h)  To  authorize  the  formulation  of  the  annual  budget  of  expenditures  for  the 
scnools,  pu})lic  library,  and  other  agencies  maintained  by  the  boara,  and  to  pass  upon 
and  adopt  such  budget  as  the  work  appears  to  neces^tate.    (S) 
i)  To  fix  the  annual  tax  levy  for  education.    (S) 
j)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees.    (S) 
i)  To  approve  all  expenditures  made.    (S) 
I)  To  approve  all  contracts  entered  into.    (S) 

m)  To  authorize  the  formulation  of  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  needed  for 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  activities  under 
the  board,  and  to  approve  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  before  they  become 
operative.    (S) 

(n)  To  autnorize  the  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  or  by  oth^ 
educational  agencies  directed  and  mamtained  by  the  board,  and  to  approve  the  con- 
tent of  such  courses  before  they  become  operative.    (S) 

(o)  To  auliorize  the  selection  and  determination  of  such  books,  maps,  globes, 
apparatus,  furniture,  tools,  and  other  equipment  ana  supplies  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social, 
and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to 
approve  such  selections  and  determinations  before  purchases  are  made.    (S) 

(p)  To  authorize  the  purchase  and  provision  of  such  books,  maps,  globes,  appara^ 
tus,  furniture^  tools,  and  other  equipment  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  ttie 
proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recre- 
ational agencies  and  activities  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to  approve 
prices  and  other  conditions  of  purchase,  before  such  purcha^ies  are  made.    (S) 

(7)  To  select  and  employ  a  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  tne  chief 
executive  of  the  board.    (S) 

(r)  To  authorize  the  detiermination  of  the  number  and  qualifications  of  employees 
to  be  provided  for  the  work  of  the  several  schools  and  agencies,  and  to  approve  such 
determinations  before  employees  are  selected.    (S) 

(a)  To  authorize  the  estaV>lLshment  of  an  efficient  system  of  certification  of  teachers, 
and  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists.    (S) 

(t)  To  require  the  superintencent  to  nominate  all  assistants,  directors,  and  super- 
visors of  special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  janitors,  and 
other  officers  and  employees  in  the  organization  under  his  charge;  the  board  to  pass 
upon  and  approve  all  nominations  before  appointments  are  made,  and  to  make  all 
appointments  and  approve  all  contracts.    ^S) 

(u)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  planB  for  attendance,  censoB,  claasifieation, 
^sidmg,  promotion,  transfers,  graduation  from  schools  and  courses,  and  other  matters 
involved  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  pupils  and  students,  and  to  approve 
all  such  plans  before  tney  become  operative.    (S) 

(v)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  plans  for  testing,  recording  and  reporting  the 
degrees  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  tlie  several  classes,  grades,  and  schools; 
approve  such  plans  before  they  are  put  into  operation;  and  to  provide  the  means 
necessary  for  making  the  plans  operative.    (S) 

{w)  To  authorize  the  preparation  and  publication  periodicallv  of  reports  to  the 
community  which  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  tlie  chajucter  of  the 
efforts,  degrees  of  achievement,  working  conditions,  finance,  and  further  needs  of  the 
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Bchoob  and  other  agendee  maintained  and  directed  by  the  board;  to  approve  such 
leports  before  they  are  published ;  and  to  direct  their  publication  and  difltzibution.  (S) 

(x)  To  require  th^r  officials  to  make  such  reports  of  the  educational  and  other 
activitiee  under  their  charge  as  may  be  legitimately  requested  by.  county,  State,  or 
national  authority.    (S) 

(y)  To  x>erfonn'any  duty  imposed  upon  boards  of  education  by  the  laws  or  admin- 
istrative regulations  of  the  State  so  far  as  the;j^  may  be  apj^Ucable  to  the  schools  or  other 
educational  agencies  and  affairs  of  the  district  and  not  inconsistent  with  other  legis- 
lation affecting  the  district.    (S) 

(s)  To  prescribe  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  State  legislation  effective,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and 
for  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  board  that  relate  to  the  management,  operation, 
control,  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  )>ublic  librar}%  and  all  other  edu- 
cational, social,  and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  charge  or  direction. 
(S) 

iaa)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  to  possess  such  other  powers  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  affairs  placed  imder  its  control  and  management,  to  execute 
all  powers  vested  in  it,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(17)  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  possess  the  following  powers  and  be 
charged  with  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  its  conduct  of  the  schools 
and  of  other  agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

(h)  To  attend  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  board,  and  to  cooperate  and 
advise  with  all  committees  of  the  ooard.    (S) 

(c)  To  ex^cise  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  board ,  but  not  to  vote.  (S) 

(<f)  To  enfcHK;e  all  provisions  of  law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recreational  agencies 
and  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.    (S) 

(r)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  for  approval  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
needed  for  tne  direction  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  activities 
under  the  charge  of  the  board.    (S) 

(/)  To  prepare,  in  conference  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  and  other  competent  members 
of  the  organization,  the  content  of  each  course  of  study  authorilsed  oy  the  board  of 
education.    (S) 

(.9)  To  select,  in  conference  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  8uper\dBors  of 
special  departments,  principsds,  teachers,  librarians,  physicians  and  nurses  the  text- 
books and  other  books,  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  tools,  e()uipment,  and  all  other  sup- 
plies and  appliances  needed  for  the  activities  01  the  schools  and  other  agencies  under 
the  care  of  tne  board.    (S) 

{h)  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  school  attendance  subdistricts,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(?)  To  investigate  the  need  of  and  recommend  to  the  board  provision  for  school 
facilities  in  the  several  subdistricts.    (S) 

0)  To  have  charge  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  eqim>- 
ment  of  the  scrhools  and  other  agencies  under  the  board,  the  maintenance  of  grounds, 
and  the  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  tools, 
and  all  other  e<]uipment,  materials,  and  supplies.    (S) 

ih)  To  have  charge  of  the  svstem  of  certification  of  all  teachers  and  other  employees, 
except  as  otherwise  providea  for  by  law,  and  to  prepare,  as  occasion  demands,  eligible 
lists  for  all  tvpes  of  positions.    (S) 

(0  To  noimnate  as  needed  the  asdstants,  directors  and  supervisors  of  special  de- 
partments, principals,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  librarians,  janitors,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, ana  other  emplovees.  authorized  by  the  board.    (S) 

(m)  To  recommend,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  the  salary  to  be  paid  each 
official  or  employee  of  the  board.    (S) 

(n)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  of  assistants  directors,  and  supervisors  of 
special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  phvsicians,  nurses,  attendance 
officers,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  under  the  board .    (S ) 

(o)  To  assign  principals,  nurses,  janitors,  librarians,  and  other  employees  to  the 
schools  or  other  place  where  their  work  is  to  be  done ;  to  transfer  them  from  one  school 
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or  other  place  of  work  to  anoither;  and  to  report  immediately  such  transfers  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(p)  To  assign  teachers  to  schools,  grades,  classes,  and  courses  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  service ;  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another,  ht>m  one  grade 
to  another,  from  one  class  to  another,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service ;  and  to 
report  immediately  such  assignments  and  transfers  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(q\  To  report  to  the  board  violations  of  regulations  and  cases  of  insubordination; 
and  in  cases  sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  it,  suspend  any  official  or  employee  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  when 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(r)  To  recommend  for  discharge  or  retirement  any  employee  under  his  direction 
whose  influenc3  or  sendees  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  warrant  such  action,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(«)  To  prepare,  in  conference  with  the  business  assistant  and  others  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  facts,  an  annual  budget,  showing  in  detail  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  meet  the  estimated  needs  of  Hie  ensuing  school  year,  and  submit  the  same  to  iJie 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(t)  To  recommend  to  the  board  transfers  from  one  budgetary  appropriation  to 
another  as  conditions  may  require .    (S) 

(m)  To  have  power,  within  the  limits  of  the  detailed  budget  approved  by  the 
board,  to  approve  and  direct  all  purchases  and  expenditures,  making  report  to* the 
board  at  each  monthly  meeting,  and  at  any  other  time  when  the  board  may  request 
it;  to  report  proposed  detailed  expenditures  prior  to  action,  whenever  the  board  may 
reouest  the  same,  for  its  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(v)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  all  activities  involved  in  the  census, 
the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws,  the  classification,  grading,  promotion,  disci- 
pline, and  the  organization  and  management  in  general  of  the  pupils  and  students. 

(w)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  courses  of  stuay,  methods  of  edrca- 
tional  procedure,  the  working  conditions  of  pupils  and  teachers,  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, the  supervisoryr  labors  of  special  supervisors,  principals,  and  departmental 
heads,  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  the  measurement  of  educational  achieve- 
ments, and  every  other  professional  factor,  agency,  or  activity  involved  in  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  education.    (S) 

(x)  To  make  decisions  in  the  case  of  controversies  or  conflicts  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  which  he  is  the  head ,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board .    (S) 

(y)  To  decide  all  matters  of  detail  purelv  ministerial  and  administrative  in  me 
application  of  laws,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  the  concrete  situations  that  are 
met  with;  and  to  decide  any  matters  that  may  arise  concerning  which  no  specific 
provision  is  made  in  the  legislation,  reporting  his  decisions  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  following  such  decisions.    (S) 

THE  BUSINESS  ASSISTANT  AND  CLERK  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(18)  The  business  assistant  to  the  superintendent  and  clerk  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  should  execute  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  directed 
by  the  board,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  delivery 
to  his  successor  of  all  district  property  pertaining  to  his  office  or  in  his  custody. 

(19)  The  business  assistant,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, should  perform  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Act  as  purchasing  agent,  receive,  store,  and  distribute  the  books,  supplies, 
apparatus,  and  other  materials  and  appliances  authorized  by  the  board.    (K; 

(6)  Represent  the  board  in  negotiations  relating  to  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  school  property.    (R) 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent  such  assistants,  clerks, 
janitors,  engineers,  foremen,  and  mechanics  as  shall  be  needed  for  continuous  employ 
in  the  department  under  his  charge ;  and  have  authority  to  employ  for  brief  periods 
such  workmen  as  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  labors  of  hia  department, 
and  to  discharge  the  same.    (K) 

(d)  Supervise  all  matters  of  repair,  and  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  imder 
the  charge  of  the  board.    (R) 

(e)  Malce  and  keep  accurate  and  reliable  real  and  personal  property  records  which 
shiJl  show  the  cost,  time  of  purchase  or  acquisition,  present  value,  and  location  of 
the  property.    (R) 
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(/)  Cauee  the  property  of  the  board  to  be  insured  in  such  amounts  as  the  board 
may  from  time  to  time  direct^  and  keep  a  record  of  insurance  placed  on  school  prop- 
erty^.   (R) 

(g)  Make  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent  written  monthly  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  board,  as  to  Repairs,  construction, 
ftnd  improvements,  including  such  requests  of  principals  as  require  action  of  the 
board,  with  recommendations  thereon.    (R)* 

{h)  Draw  up  or  examine  all  contracts  and  other  engagements  in  which  the  board 
is  a  party.    (K) 

(%)  Receive  tuition  fees,  fines,  monev  from  the  sale  of  books,  shop  construction,  and 
other  school  property  and  sei  vices,  nrom  other  buildings,  and  irom  other  sources, 
except  such  as  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  according  to  law,  and  dexxMit  all 
moneys  collected  by  him  with  the  district  treasurer  at  least  once  each  month.    (R^i 

(f\  Audit  all  claims,  approve  all  bills,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  the 
board  for  audit  and  approval.    (R) 

(k)  Audit  all  cash  collections  made  by  the  agents  of  the  board,  and  determine  the 
kind  of  form  of  reports  to  be  required  of  such  collecting  agents.    (R) 

(T)  Keep  the  revenue  and  exx)ense  accoimts,  asset  ana  liability  accounts,  budget 
allowance  ledger,  registers  of  purchase  orders,  vouchers  and  warrants,  expenditure 
distribution  record  by  schools,  pay-roll  records,  registers  of  leases;  rents,  bonds,  and 
building  construction,  and  other  contracts.    (R) 

(m)  Draw  all  warrants  in  payments  of  claims  against  the  board.    (R) 

(n)  Submit  to  the  board  a  monthly  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and  budget 
balances,  and  an  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  ye{ur.    (K) 

(o)  Act  as  custodian  of  all  contracts,  securities,  documents,  title  jMipers,  books  of 
record,  and  other  papers  belon^ng  to  the  board.    (R) 

(p)  Have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  director  of  properties,  janitors,  and 
other  continuous  or  temporary  employees  of  the  department  under  his  charge.    (R) 

(a)  P^orm  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assignea  by  the  superintendent  under  the 
aaUiorization  of  the  board.    (R) 

(20)  The  business  assLstant,  in  his  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  board,  should  perform 
the  following  duties: 

fa)  Perform  the  usual  functions  of  secretary  to  the  board.    (R) 

(b)  Keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  a  calendar  of  all  matters 
referred  to  committees  and  others,  and  report  action  or  nonaction  on  the  same  at  each 
regular  meeting.    (R) 

(r)  Send  written  notices  to  board  members  of  both  special  and  re^lar  meeting  of 
the  board,  with  <^endar  of  all  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting  so  far  as  these 
are  known  at  time  of  sending  the  notice.    (R) 

(d)  Receive  and  reply  to  all  communications  to  the  board  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  board.    (R) 

{e)  Perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  by-laws  of  the  board  in 
connection  with  school  elections  of  every  kind.    (R) 

The  legislation  above  suggested  will  provide  for  good  organization  and  procedure 
upon  the  administrative  level  of  the  management.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter 
into  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  laws,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  should  be 
enacted  for  the  governance  of  the  schools.  The  things  to  be  provided  for  are  very 
numerous  and  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  complete  school  code  of 
West  Virginia,  or  other  States,  together  with  an  examination  of  manuals  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  careful  school  boards. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

One  way  of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  board  is  to  note  the  regularity  with  which 
the  members  attend  the  meetings.  For  this  purpose  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
nunutes  of  the  board,  and  the  attendance  noted  during  the  three  years  from  January 
1, 1918,  to  December  31,  1920. 

I>uring  this  x>eriod,  the  board  held  37  regular  meetings,  9  special  meetings,  1  ad- 
journed meeting,  and  7  meetings  at  which  there  was  no  quorum;  total,  54  meetings. 

Sixteen  members  have  been  connected  with  the  board  for  the  entire  three  years; 
of  these,  1  member  attended  all  of  the  54  meetings;  1  attended  53,  and  1  attended  51; 
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only  9  others  attended  more  than  22  meetings.  One  member  has  attended  but  one 
meeting  of  the  board  in  three  years. 

In  1918,  when  16  meetings  were  held,  7  members  attended  only  8  meetings  or  less; 
in  1919,  when  21  meetings  were  held,  8  members  attended  only  10  meetings  or  less; 
in  1920,  when  17  meetings  were  held,  8  ^nembers  attended  only  8  meetings  or  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  and 
the  number  of  members  present  at  each: 

Table  1. — Attendance  of  members  at  meetings  of  the  hoard  of  education. 


Number  of  meetings. 

Three 
years' 
total. 

Aggre- 
gate at- 
tendanoe. 

• 

Number  of  members  present. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

18 

1 

1 

3 
4 
9 
8 
9 
8 
6 
2 
4 

18 

17 

3 
1 
8 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 

2* 

4 
8 

4 
2 

1 

51 

16 

1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

64 

15 

136 

14 

112 

13 

117 

12 

96 

11 

66 

10 

20 

9 

8 

2* 



1 

86 

7 ...,----..-.. 

1 

1 

7 

Total .* 

16 
61.9 

21 
61.9 

64.4 

64 

62.7 

771 

Per  cent  of  attfliMlance 

Of  the  54  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  7  had  fewer  than  11  members  present, 

or  a  quorum;  at  only  8  meetings  were  there  more  than  15  members  present;  only  1 

meeting  was  attended  by  as  many  as  18  members.  *The  per  cent  of  attendance  of 

members  for  the  3-year  period  was  62.7.    In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 

board  requires  75  per  cent  performance  from  the  children  in  the  schools  as  a  condition 

of  promotion. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

A  school  census  is  taken  annually  in  Wheeling,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
board  makes  any  special  use  of  the  data  thus  secured,  for  no  analysis  has  been  mitde  of 
the  figures.  Further,  the  work  of  enumeration  is  very  carelessly  done,  and  the  reports 
are  quite  unreliable.  * 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  the  1920  school  census  figures  was  made  by  the  survey 
staff,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  children  were  reported  of  each  age.  A  compari- 
son of  these  figures  with  the  figures  for  enrollment  in  nine  public  elementary  schools 
and  six  parochial  schools  shows  that  there  are  enrolled  in  these  schools  949  more 
children  under  14  years  of  age  than  are  acooimted  for  in  the  census  reports.  Again, 
an  analysis  of  the  1915  census  enumeration  was  made,  for  comparison  with  correspond- 
ing figures  of  five  years  later.  The  total  number  of  white  children  rex>orted  was 
10,315;  of  these,  the  ages  are  not  given  in  2,182  cases,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all. 
Of  238  colored  children,  the  ages  are  not  reported  in  118  cases,  or  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  all. 

Such  reports  are  practically  valueless,  and  payment  for  them  is  a  waste  of  public 
money. 
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Table  2.— ^Comparison  of  8^u)ol  census  with  school  enrollment^  19£0 — Number  of 

children  reported  of  each  age. 


A^Jn  years. 


Under  6 

6to6^ 

6^107 

7to7J5 

7^to8 

8to8^ 

8^to9 

9to9^ 

WtolO 

10  to  10^ 

10^  to  II 

11  to  11.5 

lUtoU 

12  to  12.5.... 
12^  to  13 

13  to  13.5.... 
ia.5tol4 

14  to  14.5.... 
14^tol5.... 

15  to  15.5 

15.5  to  16.... 

Utol6.5 

U.5tol7.... 

17  to  17.5.... 
17.5  to  18.... 

18  to  18.5.... 
18.5  to  19.... 

19  to  19.5.... 
19.5  to  20.... 
2D  to  20.5.... 
2D.5to21.... 

Over  21 

Mot  reported 

Total.. 


Census 

enumer- 

aticm, 


Enrolled  In— 


9  public 
elemen- 
tary 
schools, 
Septem- 
ber, 1920. 


6  parochi- 
al schools 
Septem- . 
ber,1920. 


Not  in 
elemen- 
tary 
schools. 


Excess. 


8chool  census  figures  should  be  checked  up  more  carefully  to  insure  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  then  they  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  studied  with  a  view 
to  placing  the  facts  before  the  board.  These  facts  should  include  the  number  of 
children  of  each  age  who  ought  to  be  in  school;  where  they  live;  how  many  are  actu- 
ally enrolled  in  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools;  how  many  are  working  at 
gainful  employment;  other  reasons  for  nonattendance  at  school. 

Progressive  communities  are  now  supplementing  the  formal  census  enumeration 
by  providing  for  cumulative  record  cards,  to  be  made  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
attendance  department.  The  card  contains  information  concerning  residence,  names 
and  birth  places  of  parents,  date  of  birth  of  child,  sex,  nationality,  kind  and  grade  of 
school  attendance  or  reason  for  nonattendance;  name  and  address  of  employer  and 
nature  of  employment  if  employed,  etc.  If  such  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  names  of  children  moving  into  the  community  the  essential  facts  about 
every  child  of  school  age  can  be  available  at  all  times. 

Early  in  each  school  term  the  census  reports  should  be  checked  against  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  to  ascertain  what  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  attendance  officers  can  then  visit  the  homes  of  these  children  and 
follow  them  up.  Census  information,  when  properly  digested  and  utilized,  will  thus 
function  more  completely  in  the  administration  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
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child  labor  legislation,  and  the  (in^nting  of  work  pennits.  It  will  also  prove  valuable 
in  studying  the  growth  of  the  community  and  the  shifting  of  population,  and  thus 
assist  in  planning  school  accommodations  for  the  future. 


in.  FINANCES  AND  ACCOUNTINa 


COMPARISON  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OF  CITY 

DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  City  government  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  various  city  revenues  to 
meet  part  of  city  expenses;  whereas  the  schools  must  levy  a  tax  for  almost  their  entire 
expenditures.  Therefore  the  tax  rates  of  city  and  schools  are  not  comparable,  nor 
are  they  comparable  with  tax  rates  of  other  cities  not  organized  in  like  manner. 

(h)  Comparison  between  city  departments  and  schools  should  be  made  only  on 
basis  of  expenditures.  Of  the  total  amount  expended  by  both  city  and  schools  from 
1917-18  to  date  the  schools  alone  have  expended  but  35  per  cent;  schools  and  library 
together,  36i  per  cent. 

(c)  School  costs  in  AMieeUng  have  doubled  since  1915,  but  this  is  true  also  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  increase  in  other  costSy 
together  mth  additional  school  activities,  are  responsible  for  increase  in  1920  school 
tax. 

(d)  Other  public  expenditures  in  Wheeling  have  increased  in  even  greater  propor* 
tion  than  the  schools.  Since  1917  the  expense  of  the  city  council  has  increased  224 
per  cent;  bvu^eau  of  streets,  144  per  cent;  bureau  of  fire,  142  per  cent;  bureau  of 
police,  98  per  cent;  bond  principal  and  interest,  95  per  cent;  bureau  of  health,  57 
per  cent;  whereas  the  school  expenditures  have  increased  but  55  per  cent.  (See 
Table  1.) 
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(e)  City  of  Wheeling  includes  more  taxable  property  than  the  independent  school 
district;  therefore  city  can  raise  as  much  money  by  a  smaller  tax  rate  as  the  schools 
can  by  a  larger  tax  rate. 

(/)  Comparison  between  tax  rates  of  1919  and  1920  show  school  tax  rate  to  have 
increased  54  per  cent,  and  city  tax  (based  on  equal  amount  of  taxable  property  to 
have  increased  50  per  cent. 

(g)  Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  is  that  school  tax  of  86  cents  in  1920  is 
logical  and  in  line  with  what  other  cities  are  doing  for  their  schools. 

COMPARISON  OF  WHEELING  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OF 

OTHER  CITIES. 

(a)  The  taxable  wealth  in  the  independent  school  district  of  WTieeling  for  1920  is 
$65,404,955.1  But  a  study  of  school  taxation  by  45  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion in  1917-18  reveals  the  fact  that  Wheeling  was  considered  as  not  assessing  property 
on  a  100  per  cent  valuation,  and  if  so  taxed  its  taxable  wealth  in  1917  would  be 
193,534,000  instead  of  $62,893,115  as  given. 

(6)  In  comparison  with  the  same  45  cities.  Wheeling  ranks  33  as  to  total  school 
expenses  (excluding additions  and  improvements);  it  ranks  38  in  expenses  for  general 
control;  32  in  instruction  cost  (day  school);  34  in  cost  of  plant  operation;  29  as  to 
expenses  for  auxiliary  agencies;  and  26  fixed  charges  and  interest. 

(c)  Wheeling's  cost  in  1919-20  per  pupil  average  daily  attendance  as  to  total  school 
expenses  is  $76.69;  for  general  control,  $3.16;  for  instruction  (day  school),  $54.13; 
operation  of  plant,  $7.34;  upkeep,  $7.16;  auxiliary  agencies,  $2.26;  fixed  charges  and 
interest,  $2.64. 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  WHEELING  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  The  public  schools  of  Wheeling  unfortimately,  like  numerous  other  school 
systems  of  the  country,  maintain  no  accounting  system  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  By  this  is  meant  a  double-entry  set  of  books  from  which  balance  sheets,  op- 
erating, and  other  analytical  statements  may  be  currently  drawn. 

(6)  The  school  accounts  of  Wlieeling  consist  of  a  voluminous  record  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  a  portion  of  which  is  duplication,  with  but  little  separation  as  to 
character  of  expenditure,  and  mixed  up  as  to  distribution  of  functional  costs.  There 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  which  funds  are  the  proper  ones  to  make  certain 
charges  against  and  have  the  charges  legal.  Instances  exist  where  abatements  of 
expenditures  are  shown  as  revenues;  and  also  the  opposite,  where  abatements  of  rev- 
enues are  shown  as  expenditures.  Expenditures  pertaining  to  di£Ferent  school  years 
are  not  clearly  segregated.  Expenditures,  such  as  repairs  and  improvements,  are 
grouped  together,  although  one  is  expense  and  the  other  investment. 

(c)  The  annual  financial  statements  of  the  schools  are  to  be  criticized  as  masses  of 
undigested  data,  giving  little  information  to  the  public,  and  of  practically  no  value 
for  administrative  review. 

(d)  The  method  of  filing  is  antiquated  and  the  filing  apparatus  obsolete. 

(e)  As  for  the  store  records,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  there  are  none,  inasmuch 
as  memoranda  totals  of  quantities  are  occasionally  made;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
requisitions  on  which  books  and  supplies  are  delivered  from  the  storeroom  are  not 
priced  nor  extended  and  are  therefore  not  recorded  in  any  financially  usable  form. 

(/)  The  schools  are  doing  a  business  of  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  (in  1919-20  it  reached 
$500,000;  in  1920-21,  $619,425.36),  but  the  accounting  staff  consists  of  one  man  who 
acts  as  clerk  of  the  board,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  paymaster,  filing  clerk,  purchasing 
agent,  and  storekeeper.  The  only  assistance  he  has  is  a  portion  of  the  services  of  a 
stenographer,  who  acts  also  in  like  capacity  for  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


Including  pubUc  utiUties,  $72,026,205. 
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(^)  Inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  author- 
ize, or  the  clerk  to  request,  attendance  by  him  at  annual  conventionB  of  school  ac- 
countants where  modem  and  advanced  methods  of  school  accounting  are  reviewed 
and  discussed. 

Diagedion  of  School  Accounts  and  PrepanUion  of  Balance  Sheet,  Operating  ^nd 

Other  Financial  Statements. 

(a)  The  total  value  of  school  property  in  Wheeling,  after  deducting  depreciation, 
is  11,071,454.13.  WhUe  it  would  cost  twice  this  amount  to  replace  it,  this  is  the  amoimt 
it  approximately  represents  in  modern  educational  values. 

(6)  In  1919-20  the  schools  expended  $421,227.38,  of  which  1376,427.47  (89.4  per 
cent)  WHS  for  expense  (salaries,  supplies,  and  repairs);  and  $44,799.91  (10.6  per  cent) 
was  for  investment  (additions  and  improvements). 

(c)  The  total  revenues  were  $426,400.97,  of  which  $337,884.10  went  to  the  school 
fund  and  $88,516.87  to  the  building  fund. 

(d)  The  following  show  conditions  as  of  Jime  30,  1920,  and  indicate  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  several  accounts  be  kept: 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 

Balance  Sheet  (AU  Fuids  Together). 

UABILrriES. 

Land. 1315,101.66     Bonds  oatstanding tl20,<NXl00 

Instructional  buildings 650,652.47      Accounts  jMiyable S46,138b90 

Instructional  equipment 77,70a00      Surplus 56,812.49 

Janitors' residences 28,000.00 

iDStroetional  supplies ^5,000.00 

Insurance  (prepaid) ^500.00 

Taxes   receivable   (deUnquent)   IroBi 

current  and  prior  years ^5,000.00 

Cash 61,312.49 

1,133,266.62 


Inyestment of sdioot oorporatian 910,815.28 


l,133,266w62 


Operation  Statement  (School  Fund). 


Expenses  pertaining  to  1918-19 *84,021.86 

Expenses  pertaining  to  1919-20 371,405.61 


School  fund  revenues 4  8337,884.10 

Excess  of  expenses  over  operaticm  reve- 
nues       87,548.37 


375,427.47 

Capital  Account  SUtement  (Building  Fund). 


875,427.47 


Invflstment  pertaining  to  1918-19 *  $1,000.00 

Investment  i)ertaining  to  1919-20 44, 799. 91 

Excess  of  revenues  over  Investment. ...     42, 716. 96 


Building  fund  revenues '888,516. 87 


88,516.87 

1  Estimated. 

s  I>eficitin  school  fund  June  80, 1920. 

•  Tbese  two  items  make  a  total  of  85,021.86,  the  school  fund  deficit  on  June  80, 1919. 

•  Available  for  school  operation,  upkeep,  and  miscellaneous  expeoMB. 

•  A  vailable  only  for  additions  and  improvements. 


88,516.87 
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Table  4. — Statement  of  property  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling ^  as  of 

June  SO,  1920. 


Items. 


Total 

Elementary  schools 

Washington 

Clav 

Jefferson 

Union 

Center 

Webster 

Madison: 

Old  building. 

New  building 

Ritcher 

McKlnley 

Lincoln* 

Secondary  sdiools 

High  school— main  building 
Home  economics  building. . 

Athletlcfleld 


ToUl. 


9107,145,413 


720,383 


} 


52,000 
52,000 
46,500 
07,000 
51,613 
84,000 

212,280 

61,000 
34,500 
29,500 


30,805,947 


28,295,947 
26,000 


4,210,166 


Land 

(original 

cost). 


$31,510,166 


123,000 


{ 


10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 

25,000 

25,000 

10,000 

5,000 

(*) 


150,000 


140,000 
10,000 


4,210,166 


Instructional  buildings. 


Type  of 
construc- 
tion. 


Brick 

1887 

...do 

1862 

...do 

1897 

...do 

1906 

...do 

1880 

...do 

1893 

...do 

1918 

...do 

1921 

...do 

1872 

...do 

1887 

...do 

1893 

Brick 

1915 

...do 

(*) 

(*) 

Bate. 


Cost. 


$65,065,247 


527,603 


36,000 
36,000 
33,000 
73,000 
35, 113 
73,000 

97,514 
52,066 
42,000 
25,000 
25,000 


12,295,047 


11,095,947 
12,000 


Items. 


Total 

Elementary  schools . 


Washington 

Clav 

Jefferson 

Union 

Center 

Webster 

Madison: 

Old  building.. 

New  building. 

Ritcher 

McKlnley 

Lincoln* 


Secondary  schools. 


High  school— main  building. 
Home  economics  building. . . 


Athletlcfleld. 


Instruc- 
tional 
equipment 
(cost). 


$77,700 


41,700 


3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
3,000 
6,000 

5,500 
3,200 
6,000 
2,000 
3,000 


36,000 


32,000 
4,000 


Janitors'  residences. 


Type  of 

construo- 

tion. 


Frame. 

Brick.. 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

(») 

>  Frame. 
...do... 


Frame. 


(0 


Date. 


1887 
1874 
1897 
1884 
1882 


1889 

1890 

(«) 
1885 


Cost. 


$28,000 


28,000 


3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,500 


4,000 

3,000 
2,500 
1,500 


1  Janitor  has  his  residence  within  the  school  building, 
s  Date  of  construction  not  obtained. 

*  Lincoln  School  is  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  has  both  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 

*  The  grounds  of  the  Lincoln  School  are  a  part  of  the  city  commons,  and  therefore  title  to  the  land  is 
not  vested  in  the  board  of  education. 
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Table  5. — Statement  o/  i919-t0  expendUmes  ly  dtaroa/eT  and  function,  as  of  June  SO, 

1920. 


Total  ezpenditares. 


Ftnaadngi ^ 

Direction  and  control...: 

Teacbinc  superviaioa 

InstmctloDai  service 

Operation  of  building^  and  o-oimds 

ITpkeep  ofboUdings,  ffouncu,  and  eqaipment. 
AnzflilHyaeendfle  and  other  aetivitiM 


Investment. 


Additions  and  improvements. 
Bocul  payments 


Amoont. 


$421,227.38 


376,427.47 


12,820.01 

9,525.62 

6, 82a  80 

266,970. 91 

35,587.74 

84,736.45 

10,9Qaw74 


44,799.91 


34,799.91 
10,000.00 


Per  cent. 


100.0 


89.4 


3.0 
2.3 
1.4 
63.4 
R.5 
8w2 
2.6 


10.6 


8.2 
2.4 


1  Interest  on  bonds,  interest  on  bank  overdrafts,  commission  to  Oity  ooUector  on  coUections,  and  fidelity 
tamanoe. 

Table  6. — Statement  ofrevenvMtfor  1919-20. 


Items. 


Total. 


Cash  balance,  July  1, 1919 

Federal  aid  (Smitb-Hugbes  fund). 

State  lands  1 

Loeal  taxes: 

In  1919-20 

DeUnquent  from  prior  years . . 

Tuition  fees 

Sales  of  material  and  supplies 

Depository  interest 

HisoeDaneous  revenues 


SofaoolAind. 


8337,884.10 


1,074.25 
84,379.51 

292,462.74 
4,73&95 
1,884.46 
1,679.38 
1,741.09 
423.72 


Buflding 
fund. 


$88,516.87 


33,031.51 


5,440.31 

48,483.12 
752.42 


472.70 
327.81 


Total. 


$426,400.97 


33,03L51 

1,074.25 

39,82&82 

340,945.86 
5,491.37 
1,384.46 
1,679.38 
2,218.79 
751.53 


^  Not  ftmds  in  tlie  nature  of  State  aid,  but  funds  representing  a  tax  on  corporations  and  penalties  upon 
ertates  of  deceased,  collected  by  the  State  in  Wheeling  and  so  returnable  to  tne  locality. 

Table  7. — CimsoUdated  hakmee  sheet  as  of  June  SO,  1920  (all  funds). 

UABTLnaa. 
Funded  debt: 

Bonds  outstanding tl20,00ao0 

Capital  investment 951,454.18 


Fixed  pr<^>erty: 

Land $315,10L66 

InstructiiHial  buildings 050,652.47 

InstrocCUmal  equipment 77,700.00 

Janitors' residences 28,00a0O 


Total 1,071,454.13 

Gorrent  assets: 

Stores  (instructional  suppUes) ^  5, 000. 00 

Insurance  (prepaid  and  unearned)  *  500. 000 

Taxes  receivable  (delinquent) >  6, 000. 00 

Gash-BuUdingfimd. . .  .$51, 312. 49 
School  fund 46,138,90 


Total. 


4  5,173.50 
16,678.69 


Total 1,071,454.13 

CHirrent  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable (•) 

Surplus 15^678.59 


Total 15,673.59 

Grand  totaL 1,087,127.72 


Grand  total 1,087,127.72 

1  Estimated  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

>  Estimated. 

s  DeUnquent  taxes  of  current  and  prior  years. 

*  Credit  balance,  representing  overdraft  on  bank. 

*  Accounts  payable  ondoabtedly  existed  at  this  time,  but  they  were  not  readily  obtainable  ihmi  the 
•oooimts  as  maintained. 

66670*^—21 4 
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Table  8. — Operation  ttaUment  (idiool  funi)  aa  of  June  SO,  IQtO. 


DBBRB. 


Deficit  from  1918-19 i|4,021.86 

Ezptnses  of  1919-20 871,40Su61 

Total 875,427.47 


Reranues  191»-20 *I337,884.10 

Ezoen  of  ezpenBes  over  operation  reve* . 
noes *37,MS.S7 


Total 375,427.47 

1  This  amount,  with  the  $1,000  payable  from  1918-19  buUdibg  ftmd,  makes  a  totol  of  t5,081.»,  the  deOctt 
in  school  fund  at  close  of  1919-30.  The  payments  being  made  In  1990-21  are  arbltraiily  distrilmted  as  abofve 
into  expenses  and  investment. 

t  Available  for  operation  and  upkeep  of  schools  and  for  mlsoeilaneous  expenses. 

s  The  differftnoe  between  the  building  ftand  surplus  ($42,716.96)  and  the  sdiool  ftmd  deficit  ($87,54S.S7) 
is  $5,173.59,  which  is  the  amount  shown  as  ntt  cash  on  the  balanoe  sheet.  In  these  two  statements  the 
tedmical  entries  neoessary  to  show  balances  to  agree  with  bank  balances  (eradit  and  otefdnft)  an  omitted. 

Tablb  9. — Capital  acoownt  etaUment  (building  fund)  as  of  June  SO,  1920. 


DBBRS. 

Aooounts  i>ayable  ftom  1918-19 $l,O0aoo 

Investment  for  year  1919-20 44,799.91 

Excess  revenues  over  expenditures 42,71&96 

Total 88^516.87 

>  Available  only  for  additions  and  improvements. 


CBKDR8. 


Bahmoeflram  1918-19 i$33,03L51 

Revenues  from  1919-20 155,485.85 


Total 88^516b87 


Tablb  10. — Balance  sheet  as  of  June  SO,  19t0. 

(Library  fond.) 


Fixed  property: 

Land $20,068.68 

Buildings 86,207.73 

Equipment- 
Books 41,664.98 

Periodicals 4,058.28 

Library  furniture 1,600.17 

ML<wellaneous 1,486.87 

Total 105,090.71 

Ourent  assets: 

Taxes  receivable  (delinquent) ^  ISa  00 

Prepaid  expenses ^SfkOO 

Cash 1,616.66 

Total 1,816.65 


Reserves  for  depfedation  of— 

Buildings i$S,500lOO 

Equipment >  17,250.00 

Capital  investment 84,$ia71 


Grand  total 106,907.36 

1  Estimated. 

*  Not  easily  obtainable  from  the  accounts  as  maintained. 


Total 105,7ia09 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable (>) 

Surplus 1,816.66 

Total 1, 816w  ftS 

Grand  total 106^907.36 


Table  11. — Operation  statement. 


EZPBNDrrUKXS. 

Financing ^$164. 89 

Library  administration  and  service 5, 474^  38 

Building  operation 2,422.02 

Upkeep  of  building  and  equipment 1, 101. 32 


Total  expenses 9,162.61 

Investment   (additions  and  improve- 
ments)      2,917.97 


Total  expenditures 12,080.58 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures...     1,616.65 


Total I«,e97.28 

I  Commission  to  city  collector  on  collections. 
*  Tax  on  local  oorpocBtians;  also  penalty  tax  on 


BBVENUXS. 


Cash  balanoe,  July  1, 1919 $2,54L04 

State  (transmitted  by  StAte  auditor) ...  >  1, 061 60 
Local  taxes— 

191^20 9,883.83 

Delinquent  fhmi  prior  years 151.77 

Bookflnes 490l  50 

Depositary  interest 75^40 


TotaL... 
of  deceased. 


13,607. 2S 
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Tabls  12.—IndependnU  mhool  dUtrid  of  WheeHng,  W,  Va.'^ExpendUure9  for  finxd 

year,  1919-tO. 


Per  cent. 


Amount. 


FlTmnrtng: 

Oamimwfam  cm  ooUeotions  (dty  oolleotor) , 

IntarestonbondB 

imanatoabAnkoTerdrafts 

Fidelity  inranaoe. 


ToteL. 


DifMtion  and  control: 

tthool  eleettons 

Board  of  edtHatioD  and  dlerk'a ofllM. 


Snperlntsndent's  office 

BnlDiceineat  of  compnkNiry  attendance  laws . 
OunaosenniiHntlob 


TotaL. 


TeaeUngeapervlfllDn: 
Indaetrialednoatkm. 

Homeeconomto 

FhyetealinstnictJoa. . 
Health  iMtmetkm... 


DiBWtDg 

Peninaiuihip . 


TotaL. 


Instiiiotlonal  eervloe: 
Dayaehool^ 

EtementarylnstmotloD^ 

Undistribiited 

Wblteadioole 

OolorBdaelioolfl. 


TMaL. 


Seoondary  inetmctlon  (hicli  adiool)— 

XTndistribated 

White  saboole 

Oolored  aohoole. 


Total. 


Total  day  sdiool , 

NlshtBOhocI— 

Beeondary  Instmotloii— white  sabooi . 
Smniner  adiooi— 

Seoondary  Inetmotlon— white  aoiiool . 


Total  instmotional  service. 

Opemtlon  ofboildlngBand  grounds: 
Day  school^ 

Elementary  aohoole— 

Undlfltribated 

White  adibola 

OokKed  aehoola. 


TotaL. 


Baeondary  adiool»» 
Undistributed... 
White  aehoola... 
Colored  Bchoob.. 


TotaL 

Total  day  aohool. 


Nl^ti 

Secondary  aohool— white  achool. 
Sommersehool— 

Seoondary  achool— white  aohool . 
Athletic  Held— nndJatrtbnted 


Total  operation  of  buildin^B  and  croonda. . 


L8 

L3 

.2 

.2 


3.0 


.7 

.1 

1.1 

.4 


2.3 


.8 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 


L4 


4.8 

39.8 

2.7 


47.3 


3.4 

ia7 

LO 


16.1 


62.4 
.6 
.4 


«3.4 


.1 

&8 

.4 


6.3 


2.0 
.1 


2.1 


&4 
.06 


85,704.56 

6,625.50 

718.96 

780.00 


12,829.01 


2,76L68 

610.00 

4,629.04 

1,446.00 

79.30 


0,625.82 


1,405.96 
1,180.47 
64L33 
290.22 
84L25 
635.06 
817.50 


5,820.80 


^20,187.39 

167,246.62 

11,388.83 


198,772.34 


U4,532.27 

45,262.63 

3,989.17 


63,734.07 


262,506.41 
2,699.60 
1,786.00 


266, 07a  91 

SBESSKSSaC 


«  665. 07 

24,422.48 

1,687.48 


26,666.56 


»7.60 

7,866.84 

600.34 


8,4A&28 


.04 


35,130.86 

242.74 

64.14 
160.00 


8.5 


35,587.74 
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Table  12,— Independent  sahool  distHet  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.— Expenditures  for  JUeal 

year,  1919-20 — Continued. 


Uplroep  of  baildlii{;8,  flrounds,  and  equipment: 


Elementary  school 
Undistributed.. 
White  schools.. 
Colored  schools. 

TotaL.... 


Secondary  schools- 
White  schools... 
Colored  schools.. 


Total. 


Total  upkeep  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment . 


Auxiliary  asenoies  and  other  activities:. 

Promotion  of  health  of  school  children. 

After-school  playground  supervision 

Lectures,  eraduation  exercises^  and  oelelxations . 

Partidpaoon  in  expenses  of  Mozart  SchooH 

Contribution  to  teachers' pension  fund 


TotaL. 


Investment: 

Additions  and  improvements- 
Land  and  improvements  to  land 


ipro^ 
Buildings  and  heat,  light,  and  plumbing  equipment. 
Instrucuonal  equipment . 
Miscellaneous  equipment. 


Total. 


Payment  of  bonds  (increase  in  owner8hip)-^iigh-school  bonds. 

Total  investment 

Total  expenditures 


Percent. 


0.1 

G.4 

.1 


6.6 


1.6 


L6 


8.2 


L7 
..... 


2.6 


4.1 

2.7 

1.3 

.1 


Amount. 


«|4m.29 

27,075.64 

650.02 


28,124.05 


6,428.16 
183.34 


6,611.50 


34,736.45 


7,101.89 

08.50 

535.76 

040.60 

2,280.00 


10,066.74 


8.2 
2.4 


10.6 


100.0 


17,444.00 

11,508.01 

5,408.00 

855.00 


34,700.01 
10,000.00 


44,700.01 


421,227.38 


1  Teaching  service  of  industrial  education,  home  economics,  physical  instruction,  etc.,  not  distributed 
by  sdiool  buildings. 

>  Miscellaneous  l^uUding  operation  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  building. 

*  Miscellaneous  upkeep  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  bmlding. 

« The  Mocart  School  expenditures  are  shared  by  three  different  school  districts,  of  wUdi  theindependfint 
wfaiool  district  of  Wheeling  is  one. 

{e)  The  point  that  referendum  approval  of  a  bond  iasue  authorizes  a  tax  levy  for 
a  bond  principal  and  interest  fund  in  addition  to  other  school  taxes  seems  never  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  board. 

(/)  The  legality  of  the  school  levy  for  1920,  which  includes  a  tax  for  high  school, 
from  a  reading  of  such  sections  of  the  school  law  as  could  be  found,  appears  question- 
able. But  the  law  which  relates  to  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  is 
such  a  matter  of  patchwork  that  the  question  is  probably  only  to  be  solved  by  an 
extensive  legal  search  and  then  confirmed  by  a  court  ruling. 

(y)  The  present  policy  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  X)ension  fund  as  to 
appropriating  a  sufficient  amount  yearly  to  pay  pension  annuities  without  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  being  impaired  should  be  incorporated  permanently  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board. 

(A)  A  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  schools  in  191^20  by  functions  has  been 
prepared  in  detail  and  will  be  shown  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

THE  PUBUC  LIBRARY. 

(a)  Prior  to  the  present  year,  when  the  board  increased  the  library  tax  from  \\ 
to  1}  cents,  Wheeling  has  taken  advantage  of  but  one-fourth  of  its  authorized  power 
to  tax  6  cents  per  1100  for  library  purposes. 

(6)  Compared  with  10  years  ago  the  activities  of  the  library  have  more  than  doubled. 
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(c)  A  balance  sheet  prepared  for  the  library  as  of  June  30, 1920,  shows  its  net  invest- 
i         ment  to  be  |S4,340.71,  and  its  surplus  $1,816.65. 

{d)  An  operating  sheet  for  1919-20  shows  an  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures 
to  the  amount  of  $1,616.65. 

(«)  A  graph,  covering  period  of  the  last  10  years,  shows  book  circulation  and  cost 

per  100  books  circulated.    The  cost  of  Ubrary  administration  and  book  service  is  so 

low  as  to  merit  criticism  rather  than  commendation    A  per  capita  circulation  in 

I  Wheeling  of  1.9  and  a  cost  of  $8.37  does  not  show  the  libenUity  of  such  cities  as  Chi- 

I  C8go,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh,  which  have  a  per  capita  circulation  of  2.2,  4.8,  and 

2.5,  respectively,  and  which  expend  $10.30,  $13,  and  $28.10  per  100  books  circulated. 

I  (Analysb  of  library  expenditures  of  those  cities  in  1916-17.) 

(/)  Chicago  spends  22.2  cents,  Cleveland  62.6  cents,  and  Pittsburgh  69.9  cents  per 
capita  for  public  libraries;  whereas  Wheeling  spends  21.4  cents.  Obviously  Wheel- 
ing should  begin  the  construction  of  branch  libraries  and  be  more  liberal  in  its  expen- 
ditures for  library  personnel  and  in  its  purchase  of  books. 

CONSTRUCnYE   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   FINANCIAL   AND 

BUSINESS  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  What  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  schools  is  the  establishment  of  a  busLaess 
department  to  be  headed  by  a  subexecutive  who  shall  report  to  the  board  via  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

(6)  Such  a  department  should  contain  an  accounting  staff  of  adequate  size  to  furnish 
ihe  superintendent,  the  board,  and  the  public  the  same  kind  of  financial  and  statis- 
tical information  as  is  commonly  required  by  any  first-dass  business  concern. 

(c)  Modem  accounting  methods  and  procedure  should  be  adopted. 

{d}  Up-to-date  filing  apparatus  should  be  installed;  likewise  other  labor^aving 
devices  wherever  practical. 

(«)  All  contracting  and  purchasing  should  dear  through  this  department,  and  a 
complete  system  of  stores  control  should  be  put  into  effect. 

(J)  AH  janitorial  and  repair  service  should  be  under  the  technical  control  and 
supervisiQn  of  this  department,  and  under  the  managerial  supervision  of  the  various 
school  principals. 

(g)  This  department  should  be  emphatically  a  service  agency  to  the  school  system 
as  a  whole,  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  the  board. 

{h)  A  modem  budget  system  should  be  adopted  by  the  board.  Such  a  budget 
diould  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  functions  and  should  include  the  originating  of 
departmental  estimates  by  the  heads  of  the  various  school  departments.  These 
estioiates  should  be  transmitted  to  the  business  department  for  combination  and 
analysis,  and  then  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for  review.  He,  as  the  schools' 
executive,  should  be  responsible  for  the  budget  in  its  entirety,  and  in  its  presentation 
to  the  board  it  should  represent  the  policy  and  program  which  he  recommends  for  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  function  of  the  board  should  then  be  the  approval 
or  disapproval  in  total  or  in  part  of  the  budget  as  submitted.  Upon  its  approval  and 
formal  adoption  by  the  board  the  budget  should  be  the  superintendent's  legalized 
authority  for  the  ensuing  year's  expenditures;  and  he  should  be  the  administrative 
official  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  board  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  as  approved. 
.  (t)  An  amendment  to  the  school  code  should  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
legislature,  which  wiU  make  mandatory  the  adoption  of  the  school  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year  prior  to  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hiatus  of 
financial  authority  which  at  present  exists  between  the  beginning  of  a  school  year 
and  the  date  prescribed  by  law  for  the  adoption  of  the  budget  by  the  board  several 
weeks  later. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


DIFFICULTIES  INHERENT  IN  THE  SITUATION. 

The  city  of  Wheeling  is  so  crowded  between  the  hills  and  the  river  that  there  are 
really  no  vacant  spaces  suitable  in  size,  contour,  and  position  upon  which  to  locate 
Bchoolhouses  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  therefore  the  school  board  is  faced  with 
great  difficulty  when  the  problem  of  selecting  new  sites  arises.  One  of  two  things 
will  have  to  be  done  if  the  board  insists  on  proper  sites,  as  it  should:  It  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  enter  extensive  condemnation  proceedings  in  order  to  clear  spaces 
laige  enough,  or  else  accessible  sites  must  be  found  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
city  and  some  arrangements  made  for  transportation  to  these. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  board  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and 
after  due  consideration  and  public  discussion  settle  on  a  policy  to  pursue  when  future 
buildings  are  under  consideration.  Each  school  principal,  with  the  cooperation  of 
his  teachers,  should  be  asked  to  prepare  a  ''pin  map''  showing  where  the  students 
now  attending  school  live.  These  maps  will  show  at  a  glance  from  what  parts  of  the 
city  the  children  come  and  how,  relatively,  they  are  situated  with  reference  to  the 
present  buildings.  If  such  maps  are  prepared  each  year,  then  objectively  they  will 
show  any  possible  shifting  of  the  clientage  and  a  hint  at  least  of  how  to  anticipate 
needs. 

SURROUNDINGS  AFFECT  THE  EFHOENCY  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  congestion  as  it  relates  to  needed  sites,  the  problems 
of  dust  and  noise  should  receive  more  consideration  than  heretofore.  Union  School 
site  is  a  horrible  example  of  selectii^  a  lot  too  close  to  a  noisy,  dirty,  and  dangerous 
railway;  and  the  Ritchie  School  is  not  much  better  off. 

The  present  school  lots  are  totally  inadequate  in  size  to  permit  any  playgrounds  of 
real  consequence.    A  real  school  playground,  big  enough  to  satisfy  school  children, 
is  the  best  democratizing  agency  possible,  and  far  more  effective  most  of  the  year  for 
health  development  than  any  gymnasium. 

ORIENTATION  AND  UGHTING. 

Classrooms  of  school  buildings  are  best  lighted  and  best  purified  by  sunshine  when 
the  windows  open  toward  the  east  or  west  only. 

The  lighting  of  all  the  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  is  seriously  tiiulty.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  classrooms  where  it  was  possible  have  bilateral  lighting.  This  is  bad, 
and  all  thoughtful  teachers  know  it.  Under  such  conditions  either  the  teacher  or 
the  pupils  must  face  toward  windows. 

In  most  cases  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  work  in  his  own  shadow,  and  because  of 
cross  lights  he  is  handicapped  in  many  other  ways. 

In  all  future  buildings  the  house  should  be  so  planned  and  set  on  the  lot  as  to  giye 
east  or  west  exposure  on  the  long  side  of  all  classrooms,  and  no  windows  should  be  set 
in  other  walls.  These  windows,  at  least  five  in  number,  should  be  set  with  sills  4 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  should  run  to  the  ceiling,  or  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible. 
They  should  be  grouped  closely  together,  and  the  glass  area  should  be  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 

Adequate  reasons  for  these  directions  may  be  found  in  any  good  book  on  school 
hygiene. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  hot-air  heating  systems  foimd  in  most  of  the  present  school  buildings  do  not 
represent  the  best  practice,  nor  the  most  econcnnical  for  school  buildings.    A  low- 
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pieaBUjre  steain  heating  plant  ib  the  beet.  Direct  radiation  in  the  rooniB  with  ther- 
mostatic regulation,  but  without  the  use  of  fans,  will  in  the  long  run  prove  most 
efficient. 

ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES  OF  FRESH  AIR  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  almofit  impoeaible  with  hot-air  furnaces  to  keep  the  various  rooms  evenly  and 
properly  heated  and  healthfully  ventilated.  In  future  buildings  low-pressure  steam 
heating  should  be  installed ,  with  ample  radiation  in  each  room,  controlled  by  ther- 
mostats, and  teachers  should  be  required  to  regulate  the  ventilation  through  properly 
constructed  windows. 

JANITOR  SERVICE. 

The  janitor  service  in  the  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
inferior,  and  the  prime  cause  of  this  inefficiency  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
janitors  are  not  placed  directly  and  specifically  imder  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  principals  of  the  various  schools.  There  should  be  no  divided  responsibility 
here.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  hygienic  condition  and  safety 
of  the  building,  and  this  responsibility  necessarily  carries  with  it  authority  over  the 
service  of  the  janitor. 

The  janitors  should  be  well  paid  for  their  arduous  services,  and  should  be  selected 
and  retained  by  reason  of  their  efficiency  and  ability  to  perform  their  very  important 
duties.  Next  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  janitor 
call  for  good  judgment,  initiative,  and  special  knowledge  almost  as  much  as  do  those 
of  any  teacher. 

Muiy  liberties  are  now  being  taken  by  the  janitors  of  some  of  the  buildings,  such  as 
storing  their  own  furniture,  vegetables,  canned  goods;  doing  their  own  ^unily  wash- 
ing during  school  hours,  etc.,  in  school  buildings.  Such  use  of  school  buildings  is 
not  desirable,  and  shoidd  be  discontinued. 

FLOORS  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  were  originally  furnished  with  unusually  good 
floors,  but  they  have  been  badly  abused  and  show  lack  of  proper  care.  Most  of  the  old 
buildings  were  supplied  with  fine  oak  floors,  and  these  have  held  up  well  imder  the 
abuse  they  have  been  subjected  to.  They  are  now  dry ;  cracks  have  opened ,  and  spUn- 
tera  are  appearing.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  wet  scrubbings  they  have  had  to  undergo; 

Floors  diould  never  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  for  this  is  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  ruin  them.  They  should  be  sanded  and  swept  clean,  and  then  oUed 
ttid  swept  with  some  sawdust  preparation  containing  the  proper  porportion  of  oil, 
sand,  and  sawdust.  This  will  keep  the  floors  cleaner,  prevent  clouds  of  dust  from  rising, 
and  also  prevent  the  boards  from  alternately  swelling  and  shrinking,  as  will  be  the  case 
i^ien  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 

FLOORS  SHOULD  BE  CLEANED  AND  OILED. 

All  the  floors  of  the  various  buildings  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  andithen 
cautiously  and  properly  oiled  with  a  light  oil.  Oiled  floors  are  more  free  from  dust, 
last  longer,  look  better,  save  work  in  keeping  them  clean,  and  are  more  hygienic  than 
dry  floors. 

COLOR  OF  WALLS. 

The  treatment  given  to  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  in  Wheeling  generally  violates 
not  only  the  canons  of  good  taste  but  the  requirements  of  utility.  Not  only  are  many 
of  the  rooms  unsightly  and  esthetically  annoying  but  the  effect  is  even  harmful,  in 
that  the  rooms  are  darkened  when  more  light  rather  than  less  is  needed. 
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Scientific  inveetigatioii  has  detennined  in  no  uncertain  tenuB  the  colors  which  are 
best  to  use  on  schoolroom  walls,  and  school  boards  should  make  sure  that  a  decorator 
who  enters  a  schoolroom  knows  what  is  best  and  will  then  faithfully  follow  intelli^nt 
guidance. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  suggestions  resulting  from  investigations  on  this 
subject  may  be  helpful  in  planning  future  changes: 

1.  The  wall  space  between  the  floor  and  the  window  sills,  and  the  chalk  troughs, 
should  be  a  light  brown. 

2.  Side  walls  and  ceilings  shoidd  be  in  a  light  buff,  or  cream,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  illumination  and  the  location  of  the  building  with  reference  to  climate. 
A  light  gray  is  also  acceptable.  Colors  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectnmi  shoidd  never 
be  used. 

CLOAKROOMS. 

Cloakrooms  are  necessities  in  all  elementary  schools,  and  locker  rooms  for  high 
schools.  The  plans  of  the  older  buildings  in  Wheeling  made  insufficient  space  for 
cloakrooms,  and  as  a  result  the  children 's  wraps  and  other  articles  of  clothing  are  often 
piled  up  together,  thiis  offering  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  parasites  from  child 
to  child  and  also  preventing  proper  airing  or  drying  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  various  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  are  supplied  with  excellent  slate  black- 
boards, and  in  general  these  are  in  splendid  condition.  However,  they  are  not  always 
set  at  the  proper  height  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  through  the  various  grades. 

In  all  future  bidldings,  in  those  rooms  designed  for  first  and  second  grades,  the 
blackboards  should  be  set  26  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  28  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  32  inches 
above  the  floor;  and  in  those  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  and  high-school  grades,  36 
inches  above  the  floor.  The  blackboard  should  be  36  inches  wide,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, except  at  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room,  where  it  should  be  48  inches  wide. 

STAIRWAYS  AND  FIREPROOFING. 

If  the  furnaces,  coal  rOoms,  chimneys,  stairways,  and  halls  of  school  buildings  are 
made  fireproof;  if  janitors  are  careful  to  keep  all  greasy  mops  or  rags,  oils,  and  other 
inflammable  materials  in  fire  proofed  rooms;  and  if  all  electric  wiring  is  inclosed  in 
steel  tubes  and  otherwise  properly  protected,  then  there  is  little  danger  to  the  children 
or  to  the  buildings  from  fires  starting  from  within .  Should  a  fire  menace  from  without 
there  will  always  be  ample  time  to  get  the  children  out  before  they  are  endangered. 

There  is  little  or  no  value  in  fire  escapes  for  school  children,  because  with  safe  and 
adequate  stairways  they  can  be  gotten  out  of  danger  by  means  of  carefuUy  planned 
and  thorough  fire  drills  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time,  and  with  far  greater  safety, 
than  through  any  fire  escape  ever  made.  The  chief  effect  of  fire  escapes  at  pubHc- 
school  buildings  of  two  stories  (and  they  ought  not  to  be  any  taller)  is  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  false  security  in  the  minds  of  parents. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  STAIRWAYS  AND  EXITS. 

Stairways  should  have  ample  landings,  wide  treads,  medium  risers,  and  strong, 
properly  placed  handrails.  They  should  be  well  lighted  and  sufficient  in  nimiber 
and  capacity  to  meet  safely  all  possible  demands. 

Many,  in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  the  older  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  are  a  fire  menace, 
because  practically  none  of  the  precautions  of  construction  noted  above  have  been 
complied  with.  Hence,  janitors  should  be  constantly  on  guard,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  their  buildings  during  school  hours.  Elsewhere  this  report  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  keeping  basements  from  debris. 
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SIZE  OF  CLASSROOMS. 

Forty  pupils  are  enough  for  a  teacher  to  handle  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  a 
dasBTOom  30  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  12^  feet  high  is  sufficient  space  for  this  num- 
ber of  pupils.  This  will  accommodate  ^ve  roWs  of  desks,  with  eight  in  a  row,  and 
allow  sufficient  room  for  aisles  and  other  necessary  space.  Many  of  the  classrooms  in 
the  old  buildings  are  more  nearly  square,  and  contain  considerably  more  cubic  feet  of 
space  than  necessary.  This  increased  the  cost  of  the  buildings  unnecessarily,  and 
likewise  has  constantly  demanded  more  heat,  more  cleaning,  and  more  expense  for 
general  upkeep. 

Classrooms  for  high  schools  must  vary  to  acconunodate  large,  medium,  and  small 
classes.  Satisfactory  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  rooms  can  be  arrived  at  only 
when  the  architect  consults  with  the  principal  and  teachers  who  are  to  use  the  par- 
ticular building  in  question. 

TOILETS  AND  URINALS. 

All  toilet  seats  should  face  toward  windows,  and  should  bo  set  along  walls  in  single 
rows,  and  not  back  to  back.  Such  rooms  should  be  arranged  in  stacks  on  the  main 
floors  and  kept  out  of  basements.  These  rooms  should  open  out  of  rest  rooms,  lava- 
tories, or  locker  rooms,  and  not  directly  into  halls.  If  possible,  direct-pressure  wash- 
out fixtures  should  be  installed.  Juvenile  sizes  should  be  installed  for  the  first  four 
grades  at  least.  All  urinals  should  be  set  under  windows  and  furnished  with  glazed 
white  stalls  and  set  a  little  below  the  level  of  a  tiled  floor.  While  this  floor  should 
slope  slightly  toward  the  urinals,  it  is  a  serious  blunder  to  make  this  slope  too  far  back. 

The  best  fixtures  are  in  the  long  run  most  economical.  Toilet  rooms  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  and  abundant  ventilation. 

PLACING  DESKS. 

If  desks  are  fastened  to  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  space  them  properly, 
and  at  about  2)  inches  minus  distance.  That  is  to  say,  a  vertical  line  from  the  edge 
of  the  desk  to  the  floor  should  strike  the  seat  l^oard  about  2)  inches  back  from  its  front 
edge.  Desk  chairs  are  better,  for  these  can  be  selected  in  a  number  of  sizes,  and  can 
be  shifted  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  and  demands.  They  are  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  and  can  therefore  be  adjusted  more  readily  to  individual  children. 

STORAGE  OF  FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  DISCARDED  MATERIAL. 

Every  city  system  of  schools  should  have  a  central  storage  building  and  shop 
i&dhiieSf  into  which  to  check  all  surplus  furniture  where  repairs  may  be  made,  and 
where  lists  of  all  temporarily  unused  equipment  may  be  kept.  Under  this  plan, 
whenever  any  item  of  furniture,  material,  or  supplies  is  needed  in  any  building,  the 
superintendent  can  quickly  and  accurately  determine  whether  the  item  requisitioned 
is  available  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  purchase. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  NEEDS. 

MCKINLEY   SCHOOL.  • 

The  lighting  of  the  classrooms  in  this  building  is  bad  and  has  been  from  the  first. 
Whenever  windows  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  a  classroom  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupils  will  have  to  face  glaring  windows. 

It  is  xxHsible  to  take  two  of  the  windows  from'  the  north  and  south  ends  of  these 
rooms  and  set  them  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  to  close  up  the  third  window  to  the 
north  and  south.    While  this  will  give  far  better  illumination  than  is  now  provided, 
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it  will  not  furnish  the  requisite  ratio  of  glass  svacfBce  to  floor  snr&ice  for  any  of  the  rooms. 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  deficiency,  because  the  classroomjs  were  not 
properly  proportioned  as  to  length  and  width  when  the  building  was  planned. 

The  walls  in  this  building  should  be  refinished  in  a  lig^t  color.  A  light  creamy 
buff,  or  a  very  light  gray  is  sale  and  acceptable.  The  present  disagreeable  green  is 
not  only  annoying  to  sensitive  childTen  but  also  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  needed  light. 

The  floors  of  this  building  have  been  badly  damaged  by  repeated  scnibbings,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  oiled. 

RITCHIE   SCHOOL. 

The  old  building  of  this  school  should  be  discarded  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity, 
for  it  would  cost  more  to  reconstruct  it  to  meet  modem  demands  than  to  construct 
an  entirely  new  building.  No  money  should  be  expended  on  tiiis  building,  save  that 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  as  £afe  and  clean  as  possible  during  the  time  it  may  be 
used. 

The  basement  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  rubbish  and  broken  and  dis- 
carded furniture. 

When  this  building  was  inspected  by  the  representative  of  the  survey  commission, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  for  the  janitor,  who  could  not  be  found  about  the  building. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake,  with  a  building  occupied  by  children,  to  allow  any  possible 
danger  to  arise  without  some  responsible  person  at  hand  to  take  immediate* actioo. 
If  some  imperative  mission  takes  the  janitor  away  from  the  building  during  sdiool 
hours,  some  other  responsible  person  should  be  substituted  until  his  return.  In  every 
such  case  the  principal  should  approve  the  arrangements  in  advance. 

The  ventilation  of  neither  building  at  this  school  is  adequate,  and  the  teachers 
should  all  be  carefully  directed  how  to  use  the  windows  most  effectively  for  this 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  the  newer  building  is  situated  so  close  to  the  railroad  tracks  that 
effective  school  work  is  practically  impossible. 

With  the  exception  of  bilateral  lighting,  setting  the  windows  too  near  the  floor,  and 
insufficient  cloakroom  space,  this  annex  is  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  building  is 
concerned. 

The  fan  room  needs  cleaning,  and  the  fine  maple  floors  provided  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  oiled  inmaediately,  and  scrubbing  with  water  discontinued. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  changes  looking  toward  making  this  building  meet  acceptable  modem 
demands  should  be  undertaken.  It  should  be  kep];  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  abandoned  at  an  early  date,  as  soon  as  a  new  and  modemly  planned  laiger  build- 
ing can  be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  this  district  and  most  of  those  now 
attending  the  Ritchie  School. 

The  following  repairs  should  be  made  at  once:  (I)  Correct  the  insanitary  conditiQii 
of  the  urinal;  (2)  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  stalls  in  both  toilet  rooms,  so  to  give  better 
light  and  better  ventilation;  (3)  dean  out  the  basement,  especially  the  fan  room; 
(4)  retint  the  walls  in  a  light  cream  color;  (5)  oil  the  floors,  and  discontinue  scrubbing 
them  with  water;  and  (6)  guard  the  building  carefully  to  prevent  flres. 

CENTER  SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  repairs  should  be  made  on  this  building,  and  it  should  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  board  can  command  the  means  to  do  so. 
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MADISON   SCHOOL. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  building  the  windows  were 
not  changed  from  the  old  type  of  windows  in  adjoining  walls  of  classrooms  to  the 
better  plan  of  imilateral  lighting.  It  is  probably  inadvisable  to  make  these  changes 
now,  but  the  children  and  teachera  will  necessarily  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  oversight. 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  toilets  and  urinals  by  install- 
ing modem  appliances  in  a  modem  way.  The  white  walls  of  this  reconstructed  build- 
ing should  be  tinted  in  a  very  light  buff,  while  the  ceilings  may  either  remain  white 
or,  better,  be  toned  down  so  as  to  forestall  glaring  lights. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  assembly  room  was  constructed  at  great  expense  with 
a  sloping  floor,  thereby  practically  limiting  its  use  to  auditorium  purposes  only. 
At  less  expense  in  constmction  and  furniture,  it  might  have  been  made  to  serve  as 
an  auditorium,  as  a  gymnasimn,  a  study  hall,  a  community  entertainment  and  exhi- 
bition room,  and  for  other  purx)06es. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  put  manual  training,  home  economics,  or  any  other  kind  of 
important  school  work  in  basement  rooms,  and  those  classes  now  situated  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building,  or  any  other  school  in  the  city,  should  be  removed  therefrom 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Such  work  is  very  important  work,  and  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  being  put  in  unsuitable  quarters. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Madison  building,  and  is  a  monumental 
demonstration  of  how  not  to  plan  a  school  editice.  It  would  be  poor  economy  to 
imdertake  a  radical  reconstmction  of  this  building,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
use  it  till  such  time  as  the  board  can  get  sufficient  means  to  provide  a  new  building 
in  a  better  location  away  from  the  noise,  smoke,  and  dust  of  the  railway  yards. 

CLAY   SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  unwiie  to  undertake  any  substantial  reconstruction  of  this  building. 
It  diould  be  kept  in  as  safe  and  sanitary  condition  as  possible,  until  it  can  be  displaced 
with  a  new  building  on  a  larger  lot. 

A  few  repairs  and  changes  should  be  made  immediately: 

1.  The  hot-air  ducts  of  the  old  and  displaced  heating  system,  leading  from  the 
furnace  room  to  the  various  classrooms,  should  be  carefully  and  securely  sealed  in 
order  both  to  prevent  dust  and  foul  air  ascending  into  the  classrooms,  and  to  eliminate 
the  very  definite  fire  hazard  involved. 

2.  There  should  be  better  and  more  thorough  fireproofing  on  the  joists  above  the 
boilers  and  smoke  pipes.  The  fire  drills  now  used  sh  ould  be  continued ,  and  with  every 
added  improvement  possible. 

S.  The  urinal  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  slanting  slate  is  too  wide  and  too  steep  for 
safety.  This  should  be  cut  off  to  a  point  within  16  inches  of  the  drain,  the  level 
cement  floor  continued  to  this  point,  and  the  iron  bar  removed.  These  changes,  for 
obvious  reasons,  will  keep  this  room  in  a  much  better  sanitary  condition. 

4.  Certain  rooms  have  erroneously  placed  desks,  and  these  facts  were  pointed  out  to 
the  principal  and  plans  suggested  for  better  arrangements. 

JEFFERSON  BUILDING. 

An  additional  window  should  be  set  in  the  east  side  of  each  classroom  opening 
I  toward  the  east,  and  one  in  each  classroom  opening  toward  the  west,  and  the  windows 

on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  rooms  should  be  closed  up. 

I 
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-The  desks  in  the  east  rooms  should  all  be  made  to  face  the  south,  while  those  in  the 
west  rooms  should  be  made  to  face  the  north.  Then,  if  these  desks  are  grouped  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  window  side,  with  eight  desks  in  a  row  from  front  to  back, 
in  five  rows,  the  pupils  will  then  get  light  from  the  left  and  the  teacher  will  not  have 
to  face  the  light. 

While  this  arrangement  will  not  give  so  much  area  of  glazing  to  each  room  as  they 
now  have,  the  light  will  be  much  better  and  the  teacher  will  not  have  to  face  the  light. 

The  warm-air  registers  in  the  floors  of  the  classrooms  should  be  removed  and  placed 
in  the  walls,  if  possible,  about  8  feet  above  the  floor.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  a 
better  heating  plant  of  low-pressure  steam,  regulated  by  thermostats,  should  be  in- 
stalled with  direct  radiation  in  the  rooms.  The  fan  should  then  be  removed  and  de- 
pendence  placed  upon  windows  for  ventilation.  When  the  inspection  was  made,  the 
ventilation  was  faulty  and  the  rooms  were  too  hot.  This  is  a  good  building.  With 
proper  care,  and  the  changes  suggested,  it  can  be  used  for  many  years  safely  and  with 
satisfaction. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  most  unfortunately  placed  so  near  the  steam  railway  tracks  as  to 
cause  a  great  loss  of  time  from  noise  and  suffering  from  the  gas-ladened  smoke  of 
passing  trains.  There  are  many  good  features  in  this  building  despite  bad  fenestra- 
tion .  Nothing  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  noise,  which  will  in  all  probability  increase 
instead  of  decrease.  It  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  rearrange  the  windows, 
and  so  only  the  following  recommendations  are  offered : 

1.  The  thermostatic  system  is  out  of  order,  and  should  be  corrected  at  once,  for 
not  only  is  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  children  involved,  but  also  the  economic 
use  of  fuel. 

2.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  debris  and  furniture,  some  of  it  not  belonging  to  the  school, 
stored  in  the  basement.  All  of  this  not  needed  should  be  removed  and  stored  else- 
where. 

3.  The  toilet  seats  should  be  kept  in  a  more  sanitary  condition,  and  all  flushing 
apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  in  better  repair.  Some  of  this 
apparatus  was  not  working  at  all.  As  soon  as  possible,  individual  and  direct  flush 
toilet  seats  and  enameled  urinals  should  be  installed.  The  former  should  all  be 
set  to  face  the  windows,  while  the  latter  should  be  set  directly  beneath  the  window. 
This  will  insure  better  ventilation,  a  lighter  room,  and  a  great  saving  in  water  and 
electricity. 

HOME   ECONOMICS   BUILDING. 

The  basement  of  this  building  is  rather  poorly  ventilated,  and  is  likely  to  be  damp 
in  summer.  The  fiu-naces  are  rather  dangerously  close  to  the  joists  above,  and ,  though 
gravel  has  been  placed  on  their  tops,  great  care  should  be  given  these  in  severe  weather, 
when  heavy  flzing  may  become  necessary,  to  prevent  overheating  and  consequent 
danger. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  building  was  miserably  planned,  and  beyond  that  little  can  be 
said  that  will  be  of  any  help  to  the  board.  In  the  first  place,  the  lot  was  totally  inade- 
quate and  greatly  handicapped  l3ie  architect.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  evidence 
everywhere  that  the  plans  were  not  submitted  to  those  who  know  the  needs  of  a  mod- 
em high  school,  and  that  no  one  studied  them  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  of 
securing  a  serviceable  and  hygienic  school  building. 

The  lighting  is  foulty,  many  of  the  rooms  are  badly  proportioned,  the  basement  is 
cut  up  into  dark  cubby-holes  and  passageways,  and  exterior  decoration  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  to  adequate  lighting. 
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It  is  a  painfully  diBappointmg  building.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  an  economical 
way  to  remedy  its  defects  or  make  it  more  useful  and  acceptable,  and  the  youth  who* 
flock  to  it  for  many  years  to  come  will  suffer  because  no  one  who  knew  what  they 
needed  was  caUed  to  supervise  its  planning. 

The  only  changes  now  practicable  are  a  few  readjustments  of  desks  and  classes  so 
as  to  conserve  the  vision  of  the  teachers  and  children,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of 
the  basement. 

LIBRARY. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  survey  commission  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  requirements  of  a  library  building,  this  report  discusses  only  such  general 
questions  as  those  of  heating,  lighting,  etc. 

In  the  reading  rooms  the  windows  were  set  so  near  to  the  floor  that  it  is  impossible 
to  set  bookcases  under  them,  and  hence  a  mistake  was  made  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  loss  of  book  space  and  better  illumination.  The  bottoms  of  windows  for 
reading  rooms  should  always  be  well  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  the  reader  when 
seated. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  the  second  floor.  There  the  small  windows  drop  almost 
to  the  floor  line,  while  the  tops  are  many  feet  below  the  ceiling  above.  It  must 
certainly  be  true  that  the  upper  rooms  of  this  building  are  very  warm  in  summer,  and 
that  adequate  ventilation  is  peculiarly  difficult. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  plans  of  this  building  were  not  thoroughly  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  use,  and  that  much  help  might  have  come  from  calling  upon  prac- 
tical librarians  for  suggestions. 

LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

The  basement  of  this  building  needs  cleaning  and  repairing,  especially  the  cold-air 
chamber  and  the  door  leading  to  it.  The  girls'  toilet  needs  better  ventilation  and 
lighting.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  should  be  drained  and  graveled.  The  electric 
l^tB  in  the  domestic  science  room  should  be  fitted  with  proper  shades  to  reduce  the 
glare  of  uncovered  bulbs;  and  the  forge  better  protected  to  prevent  smoke  and  gas 
frtxn  escaping  into  the  rooms  above. 

The  recent  additions  made  to  this  building  were  badly  placed,  because  of  the 
cutting  off  of  light  from  other  rooms.  No  further  direct  additions  to  this  building 
should  be  made.  If  more  room  is  needed,  another  building  should  be  constructed  on 
uiother  lot,  for  the  heating  plant  is  now  insufficient  in  severe  weather  for  safety^  and 
further  additions  would  interfere  with  the  lighting,  already  very  bad. 


V,  THE  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 


WHY  WHEELING  NEEDS  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  the  main  features  of  a  school  building  program 
looking  forward  over  a  niunber  of  years.  Action  on  these  proposals  should  await 
decision  on  the  more  fimdamental  need  of  the  Wheeling  schools,  namely,  that  of 
reorganization  of  the  scheme  of  administration. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  in  the  school  situation  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  forward-looking  building  program,  guided  by  expert 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  modem  school  system.  Even  with  a  reorganized 
school  board,  therefore,  the  school  buildings  ^nd  equipment  will  need  to  be  modi- 
fied in  order  to  make  possible  all  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  this  report. 

Modifications  in  the  school  building  situation  must  necessarily  be  ffi&de  gradually 
and  only  after  careful  study  of  possible  future  contingencies. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  DO  NOT  MEASURE  UP  TO  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS. 

Wheeling's  school  plant  is  not  modem.  With  the  exception  of  Madison  and  Union, 
there  has  been  no  new  elementary  school  for  24  years.  Five  of  the  9  elementary 
schools  were  built  34  or  more  years  ago.  One  was  built  49  and  another  50  years  ago. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  archaic  in  construction;  in  a  number  of  them  t^  sanita- 
tion is  bad;  and  in  others  the  lighting  is  so  inadequate  that  in  scsne  States  the  chil- 
dren would  be  forbidden  by  law  to  enter  them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  utterly  lacking  in  modem  educational 
facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops  and  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms » libraries,  and  playgrounds. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

What  Wheeling  needs  primarily  is  to  realize  that  opportunities  for  work  and  play 
in  school  are  educationally  as  important  as  provision  for  study.  There  has  evidently 
been  an  attempt  to  provide  some  modem  school  activities  in  some  schools,  but  they 
are  very  inadequate.  One  reason  is  because  the  public  in  general  does  not  fully 
realize  that  children  have  always  been  educated  through  work  and  play  as  well  as 
study,  and  that  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  these  three  things  if  they  are  to 
receive  a  full,  rich  education. 

Fifty  years  ago,  children  had  opportuxuties  for  this  healthy  work  and  play  outside 
of  school  BO  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  school  to  provide  anything  but  classrooms. 
But  during  the  past  50  years  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modem  city,  with  its  factories 
and  mills,  and  office  buildings  and  tenements  which  go  up  on  all  vacant  city  lots  and 
which  have  deprived  children  of  the  opportunities  for  the  wholesome  work  and  play 
which  are  essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment,  unlike 
the  farm,  with  its  many  opportunities  of  "learning  by  doing "  can  offer  few  educational 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done; 
few,  if  any,  animals  are  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that  has  a  work- 
shop or  laboratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently,  have  received  much  of  their  educ^ 
tion  through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experi- 
ment in  making  and  using  things. 

SCHOOLS   MUST   RECOGNIZE  CHANGING    COMMUNITY   CONDITIONS. 

But  the  city  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direction;  it  educates 
them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral 
life  of  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  but  precocious  education 
in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school  must  not  only 
provide  dassrooms,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children  the  opportunity  for  the 
healthful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can  no  longer  supply.  This  means  that 
school  buildings  must  contain  not  only  classrooms,  but  auditoriimis,  gymnasiums, 
laboratories,  drawing  and  music  rooms,  shops,  libraries,  and  playgrounds  where  these 
activities  may  be  carried  on.  • 

The  main  problem  in  the  building  program  is  to  recognize  existing  buildings  and  plan 
new  buildings  so  that  the  children  in  each  building  may  have  not  only  classrooms, 
but  modem  educational  facilities.  How  is  such  a  program  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  financial  ability  of  the  city? 

There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  the  situation.  One  is  by  the  traditional  method 
of  school  organization  in  which  all  children  are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  provision  is  made  for  special  activities,  such  as  shops  or  cooking 
rooms,  the  classrooms  remain  vacant  when  such  facilities  are  in  use, 
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THE  WORK-STUDT-FLAY  OR  PLATOON  SCHOOL. 

The  oOifir  method  is  oommonly  known  as  fhe  work-ertudy-play  or  platoon  plan  now 
in  opefstion  in  many  cities  in  this  country ,  notably  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  where  the  plaD 
has  been  in  operation  for  six  yean.^  This  plan  makes  modem  educational  facilities 
finanmlly  possible  for  all  children  by  using  all  parts  of  the  school  all  the  time  instead 
of  letting  dasBTooms  lie  idle  while  i^ope  and  laboratories  are  in  use.  That  is,  it  applies 
the  principle  of  the  balanced  load,  or  multiple  use  of  facilities.  Under  this  plan,  a 
school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  all  grades,  and  while  half  the  school 
is  in  dasaroome,  the  other  half  is  using  special  facilities.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
periods,  the  group  of  diildren  wlio  have  been  in  dassrooms  go  to  special  facilities,  and 
the  other  group  goes  to  the  daasroom.  This  means  that  only  half  the  usual  number  of 
daorooms  is  needed,  i.  e.,  12  dassrooms  in  a  24-da8S  school.  A  dassroom  costs  at 
the  present  time  $1 6,000  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  by  using  12  instead 
of  24  dasorooms  $192,000  is  saved  and  released  for  special  activities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  every  child  gets  the  same  amoimt  of  time  for  the  three  R's,  but  he 
also  hae  40  minutes  for  play  a  day,  40  minutes  of  auditorium,  and  40  minutes  of  shop 
or  sdence  or  drawing.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  the 
Bcfaod  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

By  abandoning  6  old  buildings,  putting  up  3  new  buildings,  and  putting  in  modem 
equipment  in  3  existing  buildings,  it  is  possible  for  Wheelij^  to  have  a  school  plant 
in  whidi  every  school  shall  have  adequate  dassrooms  and  also  an  auditorium,  gymna- 
sium, shops,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  sdence  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
rooms,  a  library,  and  kindergarten.  And  it  is  possible  to  do  this  within  the  financial 
UmUsofthecxty, 

The  schools  which  should  be  abandoned  ultimately  are  the  Ritchie,  McKinley, 
Clay,  Jefferson,  Center,  and  Lincoln.  This  will  eliminate  the  costs  of  upkeep  and  out- 
lays for  these  buildings,  which  in  the  year  1920  amounted  to  $32,842.77.  Wheeling 
has  too  many  small  buildings.  The  larger  the  buildings,  within  limits,  the  richer  the 
tiurilities  that  can  be  given  to  children;  the  older  and  smaller  the  building,  the  more 
expensive  it  becomes.  For  example,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  Bitchie  School  with 
an  enrollment  of  510  pupils  is  $59.10,  whereas  the  per  capita  cost  of  Madison  with  906 
pupils  is  only  $45.35.    A  summary  of  recommendations  for  each  school  district  follows. 

RITCHIE  DISTRICT. 

Ritchie  and  McKinley  Schools  should  both  be  abandoned,  as  they  are  old,  insani- 
tary buildings  and  archaic  in  construction.  Erect  in  this  district  a  new  school  build- 
ing for  a  24-claaB  school  which  would  house  the  children  in  both  Ritchie  and  McKinley. 
Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would  need  12  classrooms,  2  shops  for  boys,  a 
domestic  science  and  sewing  room  for  girls,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  library,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  and  1  physics  laboratory.  The  total 
cost  would  be  $462,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  it  would 
be  $650,000.  This  school  should  be  a  combination  elementary  and  jimior  high  school . 
The  high  sdiool  is  so  far  away  and  expensive  to  reach  that  the  children  are  not  likely 
to  go  to  it  from  this  district,  unless  their  interest  is  aroused  through  this  preliminary 
work.  The  way  to  increase  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  by  developing  modem 
elementary  schools. 

s  Sae  Eccoamic  Values  of  the  Platoon  Type  of  School  Organization,  prepared  by  William  F.  Kennedy, 
with  the  KcKeloy  School  of  Pittsbuigh,  as  a  type  illustratioD. 
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CLAY  DISTRICT. 

Clay  and  Jefferson  Schools  should  be  abandoned,  as  Clay  is  an  old>  insanitary 
building,  and  Jefferson  is  too  small  to  maintain  economically.  Erect  a  new  building 
for  the  Clay  and  Jefferson  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  from  the  Union 
School,  leaving  Union  as  a  6-grade  school.  This  school  would  also  be  a  24-cla88  school. 
The  cost  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Ritchie  School. 

WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

Center  School  should  be  abandoned  and  the  pupils  in  Center  and  Webster  housed 
in  the  Webster  School.  If  this  building  is  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan, 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  children  of  both  schools.  There  would  be  988 
children,  or  a  24-cla6s  school.  There  are  18  classrooms  in  the  building,  a  manual- 
training  room,  and  a  cooking  room.  Twelve  of  the  classrooms  could  be  used  as  class- 
rooms, one  for  an  auditorium  (it  was  originally  built  for  this  piupose),  one  for  a  kinder- 
garten, and  the  other  six  for  special  activity  rooms.  There  is  a  playground  a  block 
and  a  half  away,  and  a  portable  gymnasium  could  be  erected  there.  The  cost  for 
equipment  for  the  special  activities  and  for  the  gymnasium  would  come  to  $10,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan,  12  additional  classrooms  would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of 
$192,000. 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Washington  is  a  well-built  school,  and  though  not  modern  can  be  made  to  furnish 
modem  educational  facilities  for  children,  if  operated  on  the  work-etudy-play  plan. 
Allowing  for  a  kindeigarten  and  a  ninth  grade  (for  this  should  also  be  a  combination 
elementary  and  junior  high  school),  there  would  be  633  children,  or  16  classes  in  the 
school.  There  are  16  rooms;  8  could  be  used  for  classrooms  and  the  other  8  for  special 
facilities — 2  shops  for  boys,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  nature-study  room,  1 
library,  and  2  rooms  for  an  auditorium.  The  lot  to  the  south  of  the  school  should  be 
purchased  for  an  additional  playground,  and  the  house  used  for  domestic  science  and 
a  kindergarten.  A  portable  gymnasium  should  be  erected  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  cost  of  equipment  of  the  special  activity  rooms  would  be  $9,000,  and  the  gym- 
nasium $3,500,  making  a  total  of  $13,500.  On  the  traditional  plan,  8  additional  class- 
rooms would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  $128,000,  and  there  is  no  space  in  which  to  erect 
them. 

MADISON  DISTRICT. 

Madison  School  is  a  comparatively  new  building,  and  although  unfortunately 
constructed  in  many  ways,  it  is  superior  to  many  of  the  buildings.  It  should  be  made 
into  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  which  would  give  an  enrollment 
of  about  1,086,  or  28  classes.  This  should  be  made  into  a  30-class  school.  Counting 
both  the  old  and  new  buildings,  there  are  29  classrooms  available  without  counting 
the  manual-training  room  in  the  basement.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  only 
15  classrooms  would  be  needed.  The  other  13  rooms  could  be  used  as  follows — 1 
chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics  laboratory,  1  freehand  drawing  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  sewing  room,  1  cooking  room,  2  shops  for  boys,  1  nature 
study  room,  1  library,  and  1  kindeigarten.  Two  rooms  could  be  used  for  gymnasium 
for  girls.  A  gymnasium  for  boys  could  be  constructed  between  the  left  wing  and  the 
auditorium  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  the  special 
rooms  would  be  $7,500.  The  total  cost,  $32,500.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  15 
extra  classrooms  would  be  needed .  They  would  cost  $240,000  and  there  is  no  space  in 
which  to  put  them  up. 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

This  ifl  an  old,  inadequate  building,  placed  inconveniently  on  a  hill,  which,  if  the 
Wheeling  Improvement  Association  plans  materialize,  will  be  used  for  a  national 
inghway  connecting  with  Greater  Wheeling.  The  building  should  be  abandoned  and 
a  new  building  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  Negro  church.  As  this  is  a  com- 
bination elementary  and  high  school,  the  building  would  have  to  be  constructed  to 
accommodate  8  elementary  classes  and  2  high-school  classes.  Under  the  work-study- 
play  plan,  4  classrooms  would  be  required  for  the  eliementary  school  and  2  for  the  high 
school.  There  should  also  be  a  chemistry  laboratory,  a  physics  laboratory,  a  shop  for 
boys,  2  shops  for  girls,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room,  a  library,  kindeigarten,  audito- 
rium, and  gymnasium.  All  these  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  school  at  the  present 
time,  but  with  very  inadequate  equipment.  A  new  building  of  16  units,  at  a  cost  of 
116,000  per  unit,  would  be  1256,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  6  additional  claas- 
looms  would  be  needed  and  the  cost  would  be  1352,000. 

Summary  of  costs  o/buUding  program. 


School. 


Ritchie  district,  new  building 

Clay  district,  new  building 

Webster  district 

Washington  district 

Madison  district 

Total  white  elementary  schools 
Lincoln  School 

Total 


Cost  under 
work- 

studv-play 
plan. 


$462,000 

482,000 

10,000 

13,  WO 

32,500 


079,500 
256,000 


1,235,500 


Cost  under 

traditional 

plan. 


1650,000 
650,000 
192,000 
128,000 
240,000 


1,878,000 
352,000 


2,230,000 
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According  to  the  above  plan,  there  will  be  three  combination  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  the  city,  one  at  Ritchie,  one  at  Madison,  and  one  at  Washington. 
This  will  take  the  ninth  grade  from  these  districts  out  of  the  high  school,  thereby 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  in  the  high  school.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
also  doubtless  result  in  arousing  among  the  children  in  these  districts  greater  interest 
in  going  to  high  school  because  the  junior  high  school  work  will  stimulate  their  interest 
in  the  things  that  the  high  school  has  to  offer. 

CAN  WHEELING  AFFORD  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  PROGRAM? 

Wheeling  can  afford  the  proposed  building  program.  Wheeling's  taxable  wealth 
is  given  at  165,000,000,  although  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  100  per  cent  valuation  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  city  would  be  over  $93,000,000.  (See  report  on  school  finance.) 
Compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  population,  but  with  even  less  taxable  wealth, 
the  amoui^t  of  Wheeling's  school  property  ($1 , 071 ,454 .  13)  is  below  the  average.  Among 
45  cities  of  the  same  dass  it  ranks  thirty-fourth  in  the  amount  of  school  property. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  is  also  an  industrial  city  of  55,000  population,  and  its  taxable  wealth 
at  100  per  cent  valuation  is  $68,485,000.  The  amount  of  its  school  property  is  $2,524,- 
000.  In  other  words,  up  to  the  present  time,  Wheeling  has  not  spent  on  her  public- 
school  plant  the  amount  of  money  which  her  wealth  justifies. 
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BONDING  THE  CITY. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  is  able  to  bond  the  city  for  schools  up 
to$3,270,200.  It  has  outstanding  bonds  for  only  $120,000.  Inotherwords,  thedistrict 
has  a  leeway  of  over  $3,000,000  before  reaching  the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  for 
schools.  There  is  no  reason  from  a  financial  standpoint  why  Wheeling  should  not  carry 
out  a  building  program  which  would  give  all  the  children  of  the  city  the  most  modem 
educational  advantages. 

Wheeling  can  not  afford  not  to  give  these  modem  educational  advantages  to  her 
children.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land  of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  but 
this  does  not  mean  opportunity  for  uniform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Democratic  education  means  variety 
of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual.  If  Wheeling  does  not 
give  this  variety  of  opportunity  in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its 
people,  then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizenship. 
Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for  nothing  is  more  serious  to 
any  commimity  than  to  have  the  great  mass  of  people  feel  balked  in  their  power  of 
self-expression  and  attainment. 


VI.  THE  mCH  SCHOOLS. 


SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULA. 

(1)  Needs  of  various  groups  of  pupils  should  be  more  definitely  served  through 
reorganization  of  the  five  curricula  now  qffered. 

(2)  A  scientific  curriculum  and  a  fine  arts  curriculum  should  probably  be  added. 

(3)  Requirements  as  to  subjects  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  (many  of  these  are 
already  in  effect) : 

(a)  English,  two  units,  first  and  second  year  same  for  all  pupils;  third  and  fourth 
years  differentiated  to  meet  needs  of  (1)  pupils  in  classical  and  fine  arts  curricula,  (2) 
pupils  in  commercial  and  industrial  arts  curricula;  pupils  in  other  curricula  will 
choose  between  these  two  types. 

(h)  Present  requirement  of  2^  units  of  mathematics  shoidd  be  limited  to  classical 
and  scientific  curricula;  one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  in  conunercial  curriculum; 
one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  or  composite  mathematics  in  the  general,  industrial, 
and  household  arts  curricula. 

(c)  Three  units  of  social  studies  in  the  general  curriculum,  one  in  commercial,  and 
two  in  all  others.  American  history  and  civics,  one-half  unit  each,  required  of  all 
pupils. 

(d)  Science,  three  units  in  scientific  curricidum;  one  unit  in  all  others. 

(e)  Four  units  of  foreign  language  in  classical  curriculum;  two  units  in  fine  arts  and 
scientific  curricula. 

(f)  Four  units  of  household  arts  or  industrial  arts  in  household  arts  and  industrial 
arts  curricula,  respectively;  one  unit  of  either  in  general  curriculum. 

(h)  Four  units  in  art  or  music  in  fine  arts  curriculum. 

(t)  Physical  training,  one-fourth  unit  each  year  required  of  all  pupils. 

(j)  Include  in  each  curriculum  only  the  elective  subjects  appropriate  to  it. 

(4)  Part-time  classes  for  employed  boys  and  girls  should  be  develoi)ed;  also  a 
two-year  vocational  curriculum  preparing  for  wage  earning. 
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OLASSROOM  WORK  AND  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACnVITIES. 

(1)  Attitude  of  teachers  especially  commendable;  interest  and  enthusiasm  evident 
in  work  observed. 

(2)  Effectiveness  of  instruction  may  be  increased  through  study  and  experimen- 
tadon  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Better  assignment  of  lessons  and  direction  of  study. 

(b)  More  supplementary  materials  and  wider  application  of  class  work  to  life 
situations. 

(c)  More  responsibility  should  be  placed  on  pupils. 

(d)  In  daily  work  and  semester  examinations,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  questions  involving  comparison,  judgment,  interpretation,  reasoning. 

(3)  The  extra-curricular  activities  (such  as  literary  and  debating  societies,  musical 
organizations,  athletic  sports)  should  be  broadened  in  scope  and  more  definitely 
utilized  for  their  educational  possibilities. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

(1)  A  director  5f  each  curriculum  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the  principal  in 
various  ways. 

(2)  Each  group  of  closely  related  subjects  should  be  oiganized  into  a  department, 
aad  the  teachers  oiganized  under  a  chairman  for  study  of  materials,  methods,  and 
special  problems. 

(3)  A  specially  trained  and  experienced  adviser  or  dean  of  girls  should  be  appointed; 
the  principal  can  act  in  this  capacity  for  boys. 

(4)  Present  methods  of  classifying  pupils  should  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
intelligence  and  other  educational  tests  and  measurements. 

(5)  Present  system  of  marking  on  basis  of  100  per  cent  should  be  changed  to  system 
of  4  or  5  letters;  or  marks  may  be  given  only  in  multiples  of  5. 

(6)  A  cafeteria  under  the  supei^'ision  of  the  household  arts  department  is  needed. 

(7)  The  present  noon  intermission  should  be  abolished,  and  time  for  lunch  limited 
to  two  periods,  one-half  of  the  school  being  scheduled  for  each  period. 

(8)  A  skilled  teacher,  who  is  also  trained  in  library  methods,  should  be  assigned 
to  each  high  school  as  librarian,  responsible  to  the  principal,  to  maintain  and  con- 
duct a  branch  library. 

(9)  The  industrial  arts  department  should  be  more  adequately  housed. 

(10)  The  commercial  department  should  be  fiunished  additional  equipment. 

(11)  A  well- trained  record  clerk  should  give  full  time  to  maintaining  more  com- 
plete system  of  records. 

(12)  Definite  steps  shoidd  be  taken  to  increase  the  high-school  attendance. 

IN  GENERAL. 

(1)  A  eystem  of  junior  high  schools,  comprising  grades  7,8,  and  9,  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

(2)  A  building  program,  looking  toward  buildings  better  adapted  to  the  needa  of 
secondary  education,  should  be  planned  for  a  period  of  years. 

(3)  A  special  study  should  be  made  of  the  needs  of  colored  pupils,  with  a  view  to 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  subjects. 

(4)  The  teaching  schedules  in  a  few  cases  are  too  heavy. 
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Vn.  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  was  visited  at  least  once,  usually  for  a 
full  lesson  period;  many  teachers  were  visited  more  than  once,  and  by  more  than  one 
member  of  the  staff.  In  preparation  for  these  personal  observations  educational 
tests  in  handwriting,  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  vocabulary,  were  given 
throughout  the  school  system,  so  that  definite,  objective  e\ddence  was  available  to 
supplement  the  judgments  of  classroom  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  tests  and 
observations,  written  lessons,  notebooks,  examination  papers,  and  other  written  evi- 
dence of  school  work  were  collected  and  carefully  studied. 

The  report  is  very  adverse.  A  few  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  on  the 
whole  the  community  is  not  receiving  fair  returns  for  money  expended  on  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

REORGANIZATION  ON  JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL  BASia 

The  school  system  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide  public  kindergartens: 
elementary  schools  of  six  years;  at  least  three  junior  high  schools,  comprising  grades 
7,  8,  and  9;  and  a  senior  high  school  of  three  years.  A  modified  form  of  departmental 
instruction  should  be  adopted  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6. 

A  MODERN  COURSE  OF  STUDY  NEEDED. 

Responsibility  for  the  present  course  of  study,  which  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  rests 
directly^  on  the  administration,  not  on  the  teachers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draft  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  conditions  and 
needs  in  Wheeling,  or  reflecting  current  ideals  in  education.  Many  of  the  topics 
now  required  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  other  subjects  should  be  eliminated. 

There  is  no  discoverable  relationship  between  the  various  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  in  general  the  course  is  many  years  behind  the  best  current  practice.  Civics, 
elementary  science,  and  illustrative  handwork  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  course  of  study  is  uniform  throughout  the  city,  and  no  allowances  are  made 
for  differing  degrees  of  ability  among  children. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  entirely  reorganized,  and  based  upon  the  principle 
of  meeting  the  needs  and  abilities  of  children  at  successive  stages  of  development. 

The  very  formal  type  of  work  in  handwriting,  arithmetic,  etc.,  in  the  first  two 
grades  should  be  eliminated,  and  for  it  should  be  substituted  free  play,  oral  language, 
nature  study,  modes  of  expression  in  the  manual  arts,  and  other  activities  based  on 
the  children's  experiences. 

A  specialist  should  be  employed  to  work  with  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
construction  of  a  modem  curriculum  for  the  Wheeling  schools. 

Too  much  attention  is  now  given  to  formal  spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic; 
while  too  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  geography,  history,  litarature,  oral  language, 
illustrative  handwork,  drawing  and  music  for  appreciation,  elementary  science,  supple- 
mentary reading,  civics,  physical  training,  and  play. 

TEACHERS  GENERALLY  UNPREPARED  FOR  SERVICE. 

Only  24  of  the  174  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  meet  reasonable  standards 
of  qualifications.  Only  12  have  had  as  much  as  one  year  of  normal-school  training 
after  completing  the  high-school  course.  About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  have 
had  practically  nothing  more  than  high-school  education,  or  less. 

The  average  term  of  service  in  Wheeling  is  14.3  years,  while  the  total  average  ex- 
perience is  16.1  years,  which  is  very  much  above  the  average.    This  degree  of  per- 
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manfincy  of  tenure  would  be  a  commendable  feature  if  the  teachers  were  adequately 
trained;  as  it  is,  the  children  of  Wheeling  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  teachers  who 
have  had  good  education  and  adequate  professional  training  for  their  work. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  TEACHING  ESSENTIAL. 

The  teachers  in  the  Wheeling  elementary  schools  need  training  first,  and  then 
inspired,  intelligent  guidance  from  principals  and  supervisors. 

No  new  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  who  has  not  had  a 
minimuTn  of  two  years  of  professional  training  beyond  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high-school  course.  Teachers  now  in  the  system  should  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable period,  say,  five  years,  in  which  to  meet  the  new  standards.  To  assist  them, 
study  classes  for  teachers  should  be  organized,  including  possibly  extension  course 
from  near-by  educational  institutions. 

Teachers  should  be  required  to  continue  professional  growth  and  development,  but 
endeavor  along  such  lines  should  be  recognized.  They  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
other  schools  at  least  one  week  each  year.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  ability,  training, 
and  experience  should  be  paid  throughout  the  system.  The  teaching  staff  should 
not  be  recruited  entirely  from  Wheeling. 

LACK  OF  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  authority  in  the  present  plan  of  supervision;  in  general, 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  much  authority  he  has  or  whence  it  comes.  The 
superintendent  attempts  to  visit  each  teacher  five  times  each  year,  but  visits  possible 
on  this  plan  must  be  short  and  perfunctory.  Principals  are  expected  to  visit  30 
minutes  each  week  in  each  teacher's  room;  but  this  is  not  r^^ularly  done,  and  such 
visits  as  are  made  are  rarely  followed  by  conferences.  The  time  of  principals  is  too 
largely  taken  up  with  routine  office  work,  and  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  clearly 
defined  authority  in  their  own  buildings.  Practically  all  of  the  principals  are  able 
school  men  and  women,  capable  of  wise  exercise  of  supervisory  authority. 

The  special  super^dsors  in  physical  training  and  drawing  are  in  reality  special 
teachers^  and  in  some  instances  are  able  to  secure  very  little  cooperation  from  the 
ckasroom  teachers. 

LINES  OF  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  BE  CLEARLY  DEFINED. 

The  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  supervisory  scheme  in  Wheeling  calls  for 
c(HnpIete  reoiganization. 

The  superintendent  should  deal  with  the  classroom  teachers  through  the  principals 
and  supervisors.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  school, 
and  should  be  given  full  authority,  under  the  superintendent,  in  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  his  school. 

A  special  supervisor  should  be  appointed  for  the  primary  grades.  The  supervisors 
of  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.,  should  probably  give  more  time  to  direct- 
ing and  assisting  the  activities  of  teachers,  teaching  themselves  only  for  demonstra- 
tion and  when  the  regular  teachers  are  not  prepared. 

The  relations  between  special  supervisors  and  school  principals  must  be  carefully 
defined.    Better  cooperation  is  needed. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  established  as  an  aid  to  the  super- 
vitiory  and  teaching  force. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

The  chief  function  of  the  principal  should  be  supervision  of  instruction,  and  he 
should  be  professionally  trained  for  this  important  work.  The  principal  should  be 
assigned  the  duty  of  conducting  teachers'  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  school  prob- 
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lems;  he  should  have  authority  to  assign  school  duties  to  his  teaching  staff  within 
prescribed  limits;  he  should  nominate  teachers  for  confirmation  by  the  superintendent. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  FAULTY. 

The  classification  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  faulty,  as  evidenced  by  the  wide  range 
in  scores  in  the  various  tests,  and  by  the  presence  of  unduly  laige  proportions  of 
pupils  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades. 

The  system  of  promotions  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  a  grade  below  60  in  a  single 
subject  sometimes  forces  a  pupil  to  repeat  the  work  of  an  entire  semester.  The  plan 
of  having  coach  teachers  is  to  be  commended,  but  as  applied  in  Wheeling  it  is  inef-* 
fective  and  unsuccessful. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  organized  to  secure  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  modem  scheme  of  classification,  grading,  and  promotions,  to  the  end 
that  children  of  nearly  equal  ability  and  attainments  may  be  placed  together.  De- 
fective and  subnormal  children  should  receive  special  attention.  The  coach  teachers 
should  be  specialists,  trained  in  methods  of  dealing  with  backward  children. 


Vm.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  SUPERVISION,  HEALTH 

TEACHING. 


Public  schools  should  educate  for  health,  vigor,  and  sanity.  The  physical  educar 
tion,  medical  inspection  (health  supervision  is  a  better  term),  and  health  teaching 
already  established  in  the  Wheeling  schools  are  substantial  elements  of  a  program  for 
promoting  these  objectives.  The  development  of  this  program  is  hindered  by  inertia 
in  the  school  system  and  in  the  public,  by  unsatisfactory  school  plants  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  by  lack  of  coherent  and  effective  administrative  organization  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  SHOULD  COORDINATE  MANY  ACTIVITIES. 

1.  Develop  the  beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  physical  education,  health  super- 
vision, and  health  teaching  into  a  consistent,  complete,  and  coordinated  pn^ram. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  desirable  to  combine  these  activities  into  a  single  adminiBtrative 
unit.  For  the  present  the  physical  education  and  the  health  supervision  should  be 
developed  separately,  but  in  logical  and  helpful  coordination.  Health  teaching,  of 
necessity,  is  a  divided  responsibility  and  must  be  developed  in  connection  with  physi- 
cal education,  health  supervision,  and,  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  high  school, 
with  such  subjects  as  home  economics,  biology,  and  civics. 

2.  Develop  the  program  of  physical  education  along  the  lines  already  laid  down, 
including  coordination  with  community  recreation.  Make  the  director  of  physical 
education  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  not  only  for  the  conduct  of  hia 
department  but  also  for  the  selection  of  his  assistants.  Appointments  should  be  made 
only  upon  his  initial  recommendation,  approved  by  the  superintendent.  Develop 
plans  already  initiated  for  preparing  teachers  in  service  to  take  adequate  part  in  the 
physical  education  program.  See  that  ''classroom  physical  training"  conforms  to 
hygienic  principles;  such  as,  conducted  only  in  well- ventilated  rooms;  exercises 
chiefly  recreative;  needs  of  individual  pupils  recognized. 

3.  Provide  a  clean,  well-lighted  and  well- ventilated  exercise  room  and  a  minimnm 
of  30  square  feet  per  child  of  actual  playgroimd  space  for  each  school.  Provide,  fur- 
ther, a  sufficient  number  of  well-located  district  playgrounds,  large  enough  to  insure 
for  the  children  and  young  people  of  each  district  such  vigorous  outdoor  games  as 
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Boccer,  baseball,  and  field  and  track  sparts.  The  new  public-school  athletic  field 
provides  for  city-wide  competitions  and  exhibitions,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  local 
district  playgrounds. 

4.  Provide  for  one  full-time  director  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  administration  of  this  department. 
His  duties  should  include  the  communicable  disease  work  of  the  schools,  health  exam- 
ination of  pupils,  supervision  of  the  nursing  service,  sanitary  supervision  of  school 
plants,  supervision  of  special  classes  for  subnormal  and  handicapped  children,  promo- 
tion of  hygienic  school  management,  and,  in  general,  supervision  of  all  school 
conditions  a£fecting  the  health  and  growth  of  pupils.  The  amount,  variety,  and 
thorou^inesB  of  work  involved  will  require  the  full  time  of  a  competent  man. 

Expand  and  improve  the  health  examination  procedure,  provide  complete  exami- 
nation for  all  children  entering  school,  all  malnourished  children,  those  suspected 
of  tuberculosis  or  organic  troubles,  those  engaging  in  competitive  athletics.  The 
examination  should  include  the  mental  status  of  pupil  and  the  nervous  and  emotional 
CactoiB  that  condition  health. 

ADEQUATE  RECORDS  ESSENTIAL  TO  EFFiaENT  WORK. 

Improve  the  recording  and  the  reporting.  Make  the  records  more  efTective  as 
aids  to  foUow-up  work  with  individual  children  and  as  means  of  analyzing  and  evalu- 
ating the  work  performed.  The  periodic  statistical  reports  as  now  made  are  of  littie 
value  except  for  filing.  Provide  for  an  annual,  analytjical  report  showing  scope  of 
activities,  achievements,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achievement,  and  presenting  recom- 
mendations for  improvements.  There  should  be  periodic  reports  covering  urgent 
matters. 

The  school  nurses  are  doing  very  valuable  work.  Their  energies  might  be  conserved , 
and  even  more  effective  work  woidd  be  done,  if  the  objectives  of  the  nursing  service 
were  better  defined,  and  if  there  were  more  systematic  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  nurses.  The  mutual  responsibility  of  nurses,  principals,  and  teachers  should  be 
more  clearly  defined.  It  is  desirable  ultin:iately  that  there  should  be  a  nurse  in  every 
school. 

The  dinector  of  medical  inspection,  under  definite  regulations,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  hygiene  of  school  biuldings. 

The  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  inspector,  nurses,  principal, 
teachers,  and  janitors  should  be  defined.  The  director  should  be  required  to  report 
promptiy  and  accurately  upon  urgent  matters,  and  the  board  should  lay  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  acting  promptly  upon  his  recommendations. 

SUBNORMAL  AND  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  the  special  education  of  subnormal  and  handi- 
capped children,  such  as  anemic  and  tubercular  children,  the  speech  defectives,  the 
cripples,  the  deaf,  the  semiblind,  and  the  mental  subnormab.  A  caref  id  survey  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  inspector  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  requiring  special  education.  The  nutrition  classes  should  be  increased  to 
include  malnourished  children. 

5.  The  experimental  work  of  the  nurses  in  health  teaching  should  be  encouraged  and 
devdoped.  The  nutrition  classes,  both  formal  and  informal,  the  health  talks  given 
by  the  nurses  in  connection  with  their  periodic  inspections,  the  inclusion  of  the  weight 
recoid  in  the  pupil's  monthly  report  and  other  methods  are  stimulating  interest  in 
health  and  the  practice  of  health  habits  by  pupils.  An  effective  program  of  health 
teaching  may  be  developed  through  the  leadership  of  the  nurses.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  health  teaching  is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  nurses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  every  teacher.  Time  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  schedule,  and  all  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  this  work. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  fflGH  SCHOOL. 

6.  The  administrative  responsibility  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be 
clearly  defined.  There  shoidd  be  clear  and  specific  regulations  governing  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  superintendent,  and  his  relationship  with  the  director  of  physical 
education  medical  inspector,  supervisor  of  nurses,  and  the  director  of  home  economics. 

The  present  plan  for  administration  of  physical  education  including  athletics 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  physical-training  program  in  the  high  school,  though  correct  in  principle, 
should  be  modified  on  account  of  unfavorable  physical  facilities  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  program.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  girls.  If  possible, 
reorganize  the  program  so  as  to  provide  two  double  periods  a  week  for  each  class 
instead  of  five  single  periods  and  place  all  physical-training  classes  in  the  two  periods 
just  prior  to  the  noon  recess  and  the  two  periods  just  prior  to  the  close  of  school.  The 
loss  of  the  daily  period  of  exercise  would  be  compensated  by  the  better  observance  of 
hygienic  considerations. 

Put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  physical  education  for  the 
reconstruction  for  the  boys'  locker  rooms,  toilets,  and  shower  baths.  Study  carefully 
the  matter  of  providing  better  facilities  for  the  girls. 

There  is  no  prescribed  health  teaching  for  the  boys.  Some  incidental  instructioii 
is  given  in  connection  with  physical  training.  This  should  be  developed  and  system- 
ized .  For  the  girls,  health  instruction  is  involved  in  three  required  subj  ects — ^physical 
training,  home  economics,  and  home  nursing.  Health  teaching  in  a  high  school  is 
necessarily  a  divided  responsibility.  The  special  part  to  be  played  by  each  of  these 
agencies  should  be  worked  out,  and  a  coordinated  program  adopted.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  some  plan  devised  whereby  the  composite  program  may  be  carried  out 
with  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation . 


EL  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Home  economics  instruction  is  well  established  in  the  white  schools,  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  continued  development.  In  accordance  with  beet  practice,  special 
teachers  are  employed,  special  rooms  and  equipment  are  provided,  and  the  supervisor 
has  opportunity  and  authority  for  supervision;  hence,  a  united  and  well-organized 
staff  of  teachers. 

WEAKNESSES  IN  PRESENT  SCHEME. 

(1)  The  course  of  study  is  too  narrow;  insufficient  attention  given  to  problems  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  home  and  relative  to  home  budgets,  home  sanitation,  personal 
accounting,  social  significance  of  the  home  and  home  making. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  is  uniform  throughout  the  city,  and  hence  no  special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  varying  home  conditions,  needs,  and  environment. 

(3)  The  time  allotment  in  grades  5  to  8,  inclusive,  is  inadequate. 

(4)  The  work  suffers  from  the  complete  lack  of  handwork  in  the  earlier  grades. 

(5)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  home  economics  instruction  for  ov^r-aged 
girls  in  grades  below  the  sixth. 

(6)  The  coimse  in  home  nursing  as  now  given  in  ninth  grade  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  emphasize  conditions  of  health  rather  than  of  illness  and  disease,  and  amount 
of  lecture  work  should  be  materially  reduced. 

(7)  Food  work  should  be  carried  beyond  individual  quantities  and  recipes,  and  con- 
nected more  vitally  with  home  problems. 
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(8)  Seivii^  i»t>bleiii6  should  be  more  varied,  intereBting,  and  adapted  to  pupil  and 
home  needs. 

(9)  Walking  distances  between  schools  and  home  economics  centers  are  too  great 
in  some  cases. 

(10)  The  equipment  is  not  sufficiently  varied. 

(11)  Storage  fadUties  for  home  economics  materials  and  supplies  are  badly  needed. 

(12)  Booms  are  needed  for  instruction  in  variM>us  phases  of  home  management. 

(13)  There  is  a  inngiilM'  absence  of  illustrative  and  reference  material. 

(14)  Laboratories  are  unattractive. 

(15)  Teachers'  schedules  require  much  useless  travel  about  the  city. 

(16)  School  lunch  rooms  are  badly  needed,  and  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  home  economics  department. 

(17)  Home  economics  instruction  has  too  little  practical  outcome  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  an  adviser  of  girls,  cooperating  closely  with  the 
home  economics  department. 

(18)  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  chOdren  suffering  noticeably  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Home  economics  in  the  colored  school  has  many  additional  handicaps.  The  room 
in  which  it  is  taught  is  not  suitable  for  the  work;  the  equipment  is  poor  and  inadequate; 
the  arrangement  of  equipment  is  inconvenient;  the  teaching  force  is  insufficient,  even 
though  the  pupil  enrollment  is  small. 

Many  N^ro  children  are  retarded;  the  student  mortality  is  high;  the  occupations 
open  to  colored  girls  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  household  work  of  some  kind,  or  to 
work  in  industries  derived  from  household  activities;  hence,  the  home  economics 
oomses  should  be  especially  well  organized,  the  equipment  should  be  good  and 
approach  good  home  conditions,  and  the  teaching  vigorous.  Additional  time  should 
be  scheduled  for  home  economics  for  colored  girls. 

The  present  attempt  to  furnish  hot  lunches  should  be  encouraged  and  special  pro- 
vision made  for  serving  hot  food. 

Until  such  time  as  a  new  building  is  secured  for  the  colored  school,  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  should  be  moved  into  a  portable  building,  which,  probably, 
should  be  located  above  the  present  building.  This  portable  building  should  be  well 
equipped  and  supplied  with  modem  household  equipment,  such  as  should  be  found 
in  American  homes. 


X.  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Wheeling  schools  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid  work  which  is  being 
done  in  manual  training  and  vocational  training  within  the  limits  thus  far  set  us. 
Evidence  of  a  prsdseworthy  professional  spirit  is  found  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
BopernBOT  and  the  entire  staff  enrolled  in  an  extension  course  of  study  and  discussion 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  university. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  FORWARD. 

(1)  Among  the  improvements  to  be  made  probably  the  first  should  be  to  plan  a 
scheme  of  handwork  for  all  boys  and  girls,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade,  and 
coordinated  with  the  shopwork,  drafting,  and  home  economics  of  the  upper  elementary 
and  high-school  grades. 
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(2)  The  problems  and  projects  now  in  use  aie  in  some  cases  not  well  adapted  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  boys. 

(3)  A  splendid  variety  of  shop  experiences  is  available  in  the  hi^-^chool  building. 
Few  cities  in  Wheeling's  class  o£fer  more.  Nevertheless,  the  shops  are  badly  crowded. 
If  the  high-school  attendance  were  as  large  as  it  should  be  these  facilities  would  be 
wholly  inadequate. 

(4)  The  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  a  junior  high  school  program  will  make  possible 
the  establishing  of  additional  centers  offering  equal  variety  to  groatly  increased  num- 
bers of  pupils. 

(5)  The  department  alroady  has  the  beginnings  of  equipment  for  additional  shops 
(machine  shop,  printing),  which  can  not  be  utilized  until  more  space  is  available. 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  shop  for  automobile  mechanics. 

PABT-TIME  CLASSES  NEEDED. 

(7)  As  soon  as  fiidlities  can  be  provided  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  part-time  classes  for  employed  boys  and  girls.  The  preparation  of  plans  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  this  work  may  well  require  one-half  or  more  of  the  time  pf  one 
person. 

(8)  A  serious  weakness  in  the  present  situation  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  rela- 
tionships between  this  department  and  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  between 
the  special  teachers  and  the  school  principals.  This  should  all  be  cleared  up  in  the 
general  reorganization  of  the  school  system  discussed  elsewhere. 

(9)  In  general,  the  special  teacher  should  be  responsible  to  the  principal  in  matters 
of  discipline,  program,  disposition  of  pupils,  use  of  building,  etc.,  and  responsible  to 
the  supervisor  in  matters  of  methods  of  instruction,  content  of  course  of  study,  etc. 
Cooperation,  however,  is  what  is  needed. 

(10)  One  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  fill  in  the  school  system  is  that  of  the  si>ecial 
shop  teacher,  which  requires  all  the  teaching  ability  and  knowledge  of  child  develop- 
ment that  any  other  teaching  position  does,  and  in  addition  demands  the  mastery  of 
at  least  the  fundamentals  of  some  technical  field,  as  woodworking,  printing,  pottery^ 
etc.  The  teaching  staff  in  Wheeling  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  cities, 
but  needs  strengthening  on  the  side  of  professional  preparation  and  teaching  skill. 
The  study  class,  referred  to  above,  if  properly  encouraged,  should  do  more  to  improve 
conditions  in  this  respect. 

(11)  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  definite  vocational  guidance  service  for 
boys  and  girls  who  need  it,  and  for  sympathetically  following  up  all  boys  and  girls 
in  their  after-school  careers,  whether  they  graduate  or  not. 

CLOSER  COORDINATION  WITH  REGULAR  SCHOOL  WORK  NEEDED. 

(12)  A  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  manual  training  and  vocational  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  might  result  after  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  small  proportion  of  children  who  complete  the  school  work  as  now  laid  down,  and 
who  go  on  to  high  school  and  college,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(13)  There  is  at  present  too  little  understanding  of  each  other's  work  by  both  regular 
and  special  teachers  and  almost  no  vital  connection. 
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n.  ART  EDUCATION. 


DEPABTMENTAL  TEACHEBS  RECOMMENDED. 

(1)  Change  the  present  system  of  supervising  the  grade  teacher  to  one  of  special 
teachers  under  the  departmental  system.  One  special  teacher  of  art  can  take  care 
of  16  grade  rooms,  allowing  2  lessons  per  week  of  40  minutes  each,  and  produce  a  more 
acceptable  type  of  work  than  can  be  hoped  for  with  supervision. 

(2)  Employ  an  art  teacher  for  the  high  school  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
teaching  in  the  departmentalized  grade  rooms,  or — 

ALTERNATE  PLAN  POSSIBLE. 

While  keeping  the  present  arrangement,  make  more  effective  supervision  of  art 
through: 

(1)  The  supervisor  of  art  in  the  grades  should  supervise  and  not  teach. 

(2)  A  printed  schedule  of  the  supervisor's  visits  should  be  sent  in  advance  to  each 
teacher  and  principal. 

(3)  This  schedule  should  be  followed. 

(4)  The  lesson  should  be  given  on  schedule  time  by  the  grade  teacher  without  wait- 
ing for  the  supervisor. 

(5)  LeasoDB  completed  since  the  supervisor's  last  visit  should  be  ready  for  inspection. 

(6)  The  lesson  should  proceed  in  charge  of  the  grade  teacher,  unless  special  help  is 
needed. 

(7)  A  schedule  of  teachens'  meetings  should  be  published  in  September. 

(8)  The  supervisor  of  drawing  should  be  informed  as  to  the  content  of  the  other 
school  subjects. 

(9)  Keep  a  card  index  record  of  the  talented  pupils  as  they  are  discovered  in  the 
grades.* 

(10)  Raise  the  standard  of  the  grade  teacher: 

(a)  Employ  only  such  teachers  as  have  had  during  the  normal-school  course  train- 
ing in  art  and  art  teaching. 

(6)  Ask  that  a  certain  number  of  teachers  now  in  service  take  summer-school  work 
in  art  and  the  methods  of  teaching  art. 

(c)  Require  attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  conducted  by  the  supervisor. 

(11)  Employ  a  teacher  of  art  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  and  high 
flchooL 

(12)  Employ  a  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  for  the  first  five  grades. 

FINE  ARTS  COURSES  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(1)  Introduce  the  course  in  the  ninth  grade. 

(2)  Make  provision  for  at  least  three  different  courses  of  art  in  the  high  school: 

(a)  General  course  (one  or  two  years):  Art  appreciation  and  history.  Minimum 
amount  of  studio  practice  work  in  color,  design,  crafts,  art  photography,  picture  study, 
and  history  of  art.  For  girls,  the  work  in  design  should  be  applied  to  the  home  and  the 
person;  for  boys,  it  should  connect  with  the  manual  training  and  pottery  departments. 

(6)  Elementary  drawing:  Drawing  in  pencil  and  charcoal  from  objects.  Letter- 
ing— ^this  courae  shoidd  attract  the  students  who  will  enter  the  normal  schools  and 
the  teaching  profession. 

s  Tbis  syitflm  of  studying  the  progress  of  students  of  unusual  ability  has  recently  been  pot  In  foroe  in 
U»e  Pittsburgh  public  schools  by  Mr.  James  C.  Boudreau,  supervisor  of  art. 
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(c)  Advanced  drawing:  Charcoal,  poster  design,  illustration,  title-pages,  headings 
for  the  school  publications.    This  course  for  future  art  students  only. 

The  first  year  that  an  art  course  is  offered  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  general 
course,  which  should,  because  of  its  scope,  attract  all  students  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  CIRCULAB  OF  INFORMATION  WOULD  BE  HELPFUL.     , 

(1)  A  printed  course  of  study  in  art  education  should  be  prepared,  containing 
information  as  to: 

UjlS  Psychology  of  the  subject. 

61  Scope  ana  aims  in  public  school  system:  Appreciation,  expression. 

[c)  Standards  of  attainments. 

Methods  of  presentation, 
fe)  References  to  standard  texts. 

Supplies  and  materials. 

(2)  Copies  of  these  outlines  should  be  furnished  to  each  principal,  as  well  as  to 
each  teacher. 

(3)  Illustrated  charts  showing  the  progressive  steps  of  type  lessons  should  be  placed 
in  some  building  or  room  centrally  located  in  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  grade  teachern. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

(1)  Employ  expert  advice  on  the  subject  of  interior  and  exterior  decoration: 

(a)  The  selecting  of  color  for  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  halls,  and  corridorB,  with 
special  attention  to  light  and  durability  as  well  as  color. 

(6)  Place  in  each  claseroom  bulletins  or  display  boards  to  be  used  in  exhibiting 
class  work  in  penmanship,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.  Through  teachers' 
and  principals'  meetings,  formulate  definite  rules  consistent  with  good  design  to 
govern  the  use  of  such  boards,  and  thus  prevent  a  haphazard  pinning  of  papers  and 
pictures  to  any  available  woodwork. 

(c)  Supply  each  classroom  with  a  few  pictures  appropriate  to  the  grade  and  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  eliminate  such  pictures  as  are  too  small  to  be  easily  seen  by  the 
majority  of  the  class.  The  principal  of  the  building,  the  supervisor  of  art,  and  the 
grade  teachers  should  work  in  harmony  to  secure  the  best  for  the  building,  and  work 
out  a  scheme  for  decorating  the  corridors  with  the  classroom  work  of  exceptional 
pupils. 

{d)  Supply  aisle  boards  for  the  display  of  groups  of  objects  for  drawing. 

(«)  Children  in  the  grades  should  be  supplied  from  the  school  funds  with  water-color 
boxes  and  bnishes. 

(2)  Place  in  each  building  a  small  library  of  books  on  art  and  on  art  education. 

ART  EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

(1)  Secure  exhibitions  of  original  examples  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  work  and 
arrange  for  classes  to  make  special  tripe  to  the  exhibitions  under  the  guidance  of  the 
grade  teachers. 

(2)  Pictures  of  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings  now  in  Wheeling 
should  be  made  available  for  study. 

(3)  Cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  of  bench  work,  pottery,  domestic 
science,  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  librarian  should  be  sought  to  perfect  a  more 
solid  school  organization. 
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Xn.  TANGIBLE  RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


At  least  two  defiziite  actions  of  the  board  of  education,  growing  out  of  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  report,  may  be  recorded : 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  March  29,  1921,  a  series  of  resolutions  fMroposing 
amendments  to  the  legislation  under  which  the  Wheeling  public  schools  are  now 
apemting  were  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  number  of  members  would 
be  reduced  from  21  to  5,  effective  in  June,  1923,  the  earliest  possible  legislative  date 
at  which  the  dianges  can  be  made. 

On  March  30,  1921,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  wrote  to  the  Biureau  of 
Education,  as  foUows: 

After  a  series  of  meetings  and  conferences  the  board  iinally  passed  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  j^repared  by  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
idkich  provide  for  the  election  of  five  commissioners  at  laree  at  the  dtv  election  of 
1923,  the  term  to  be  six  years.  At  the  first  election  two  wilt  be  elected  for  six  years, 
two  for  four  yeais^  and  one  for  two  years,  and  the  election  is  to  be  noniMirtisan  and 
candidates  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  other  provision  is  that  the  superin- 
tendent shall  appoint  all  principals,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of  the  board, 
subject  to  confinnation  by  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  above  oiganizations  held  yesterday 
^ese  changes  were  approved  unanimously  by  the  members  present,  so  that  the  bill 
as  now  amended  goes  to  the  legislature  without  contention. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  22,  1921,  the  board  of  education  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  survey  conmiission  with 
respect  to  raising  the  standards  of  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  board  of 
education  of  the  school  district  of  Wheeling  hereby  adopts  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  hereafter  all  principal,  supervisors,  directors,  teachers,  libra- 
rians, nurses,  clerks,  janitors,  and  other  employees  (except  the  clerk  of  the  board) 
shall  be  employed,  promoted,  demoted,  transferred,  retirea.  or  dismissed,  exclusively 
upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

(2)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  employed  for 
service  in  the  high  schools  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  four-year  colle^  or 
nniversity  course,  except  that  teachers  or  supervisors  in  special  teclmical  subiects 
omy  offer  successful  experience  in  the  vocations  related  to  such  subjects  in  lieu  of  two 
years  of  such  coll^  or  university  course,  provided  two  years  of  approved  professional 
training  beyond  hieh-school  graduation  be  offered. 

(3)That  after  July  1 ,  1921,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  employed  for  service 
in  the  elementary  schools  who  is  not  a  gpraduate  of  an  approved  normid  school  or 
teachers'  coll^;e  course  consisting  of  two  years'  work  beyond  graduation  frcan  a 
standard  high  school,  or,  in  the  case  of  special  trade  subjects,  who  has  not  had  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  jnrofessional  preparation  for  teaching  or  supervising  tiie 
subject  in  question. 

(4)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  to  be  eligible  for  a  new  appointment  as  principal  of  a 
school  a  candidate  should  meet  the  minimum  requirements  herein  set  forth,  and  in 
addition  diould  have  had  not  less  than  five  years^  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  professional  preparation  in  sdiool  adminis- 
tration and  supervision. 

(5)  That  in  tne  cases  of  aU  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  who  were  employed 
in  the  Wheeling  public  schools  during  the  year  ended  June,  1921,  and  reappointed 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  application  of  the  minimum  requirements  as  herein  set 
forth  be  waive?  until  Septemoer  1, 1927;  and  that  the  superintendent  be  directed  to 
report  on  the  professional  qualifications  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  in  September  of  each  year. 

(6)  That  after  July  1, 1925,  no  person  shall  be  employed  for  substitute  service  who 
does  not  meet  with  the  minimum  qualifications  of  regular  teachers  as  set  forth  in  this 
resolution. - 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literatiu'e,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Biu^eau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  July  and  August  the  record  was  not  published.  The  present 
number  accordingly  follows  in  immediate  sequence  that  for  May- 
June,  1921, 

EDUCATIONAL  fflSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

986.  Bumham,  WiUiam  H.    Horace  Mann.     School  and  society,  14:109-15,  Sep- 

tember 3,  1921. 

987.  Fmegan,  Thomas  E.     Free  schools;  a  documentary  history  of  the  free  school 

movement  in  New  York  state.    Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New 

York,  1921.    682  p.    plates.     8®.     (Vol.  I  of  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 

the  State  education  department.) 

Not  a  systematic  history  of  the  devebpment  of  public  education  in  New  York  state,  but  a 
ooUection  of  valuable  source  material  on  the. subject  which  is  here  made  accessible  to  readers 
and  students. 
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988.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    The  township  system.    A  documentar>'  history  of  the 

endeavor  to  establish  a  township  school  s^nstem  in  the  state  of  New  York  from 
the  early  periods  through  the  repeal  of  the  township  law  in  1918.  Albany, 
The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  1693  p.  plates,  tables.  8**. 
(Vol.  I  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  education  department.) 

989.  Titsgerald,  Virginia.    A   Southern  college  boy  eighty  years  ago.     South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  20:236-46,  July  1921. 

student  life  at  Randolph-Maoon  college,  Virginia,  early  in  the  last  century. 

990.  Indiana  university.     Indiana  university,   1820-1920.     Centennial  memorial 

volume.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Indiana  university,  1921.  345  p.  8°.  (Indi- 
ana university  bulletin,    vol.  xix,  no.  2,  February  1921) 

Contains:  1.  D.  D.  Banta:  History  of  Indiana  university,  p.  0-113.  2.  J.  G.  Schurman:  The 
American  university— today  and  tomorrow,  p.  117-40.  3.  A.  S.  Warthin:  The  university 
medical  school  and  the  state,  p.  157-62.  4.  E.  P.  Lyon:  Graduate  medical  education— experience 
with  the  Minnesota  plan,  p.  163-77.  5.  S.  M.  Ralston:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  theory  of  educa- 
tion, p.  179-91.  6.  Evans  Woollen:  The  state  university  and  its  service  to  business,  p.  193-201. 
7.  E.  A.  Birge:  Thestateuniversityat  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  p.  203-22.  8.  Paul 
Shorey:  The  functions  of  the  state  university,  p.  223-41.  9.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  obligation  of  the 
state  toward  sdentiOc  research,  p.  243-56.  10.  Roscoe  Found:  The  future  of  legal  education, 
p.  257-72.  11.  R.  A.  MiUikan:  A  present  need  in  American  professional  education,  p.  273-79. 
12.  Sir  R.  A.  Falconer:  The  spiritual  idea  of  the  university,  p.  293-304.    . 

991.  SloBson,  Edwin  E.    The  American  spirit  in  education;  a  chronicle  of  great 

teachers.     New  Haven,  Yale  university  press  [etc.]  1921.    x,  309  p.    plates. 

8**.     (The  chronicles  of  America  series,  vol.  33) 

Contents.— 1.  School  days  in  early  New  England.— 2.  Schools  in  New  Netherland.— 3. 
Schools  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies. — I.  The  colonial  collie.— 5.  Franklin  and  practical 
education.— 6.  Jefferson  and  state  education.— 7.  Washington  and  national  education.— 8. 
Schools  of  the  young  republic.— 9.  Horace  Mann  and  the  American  school.— 10.  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  the  free  school.— 11.  The  westward  movement.— 12.  The  rise  of  the  state  university.— 13. 
Catholic  education  in  America.— 14.  The  rise  of  technical  education.— Iff.  The  MoniU  act  and 
what  came  of  it.— 16.  Women  knocking  at  the  college  door.— 17.  The  new  edhcation.- 18.  The 
university  of  today. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

992.  Bonner,  H.  B.    Waste  in  education.    American  school  board  journal,  63:33-35, 

124,  July  1921. 

Discusses  irregular  attendance,  repetition  of  school  work,  and  withdrawal  from  school. 

993.  Capen,  Samuel  Paul.    The  government  and  education.    Educational  review, 

62:127-33,  September  1921. 

Dr.  Capen  here  says  that  the  creative  Interests  of  the  nation— industrial  production,  sdentiflo 
inquiry,  social  welfare,  and  education— should  be  clearly  identified  from  the  defensive  and 
conservative  interests,  which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  creative  interests  flourish  when 
supplied  with  knowledge,  intellectual  guidance,  leadership,  and  languish  when  subjected  to  con- 
trol or  coercion. 

994.  Furst,  Clyde.    The  educational  utility  of  the  great  foundations.     Educational 

review,  62:98-106,  September  1921. 

The  writer  concludes  that  'Uhe  adequate  resources,  able  guidance,  and  skilled  workers  of 
the  foundations  make  possible  a  freedom  and  indepoidence,  a  comprehensiveness  and  con- 
tinuity,  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that  these  characteristics  not  only  meet  real  public  needs, 
but  also  encourage  and  aid  other  efforts  for  the  public  welfare.'' 

995.  Georgia  illiteracy  commiflBion.    Report  ...  to  the  General  aasembly  of  the 

state  of  Georgia  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1920.     [Atlanta,  Ga.,  1921] 

17  p.    illus.     8*». 

With  this  is  bound:  Lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  for  special  school  work  in  Georgia; 
prepared  by  M.  L.  Brittain.    Atlanta,  Ga.,  1920.    24  p. 
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996.  Idler,  Paul  G.     Education  in  Porto  Rico:  problems  and  progress.     American 

re\'iew  of  reviews,  64:301-10,  September  1921. 

In  thlB  article,  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rioo  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of 
current  educational  conditions  in  the  island. 

997.  Bolfe,  Alfred  a.    What  do  boys  know?    Atlantic  monthly,  128:69-61,  July 

1921. 

Discusses  the  results  of  inf(»rniation  tests  given  to  boys  in  a  large  preparatory  school. 

998.  Tigert,  John  J.     Eradication  of  illiteracy.     School  life,  7:1-2,  12,  September 

1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Illiteracy  section  of  the  National  education  association,  Des 
Moines,  July  1921. 

999.  Vincent,  George  B.    The  Rockefeller  foundation.     A  re\'iew  for  1920;  the 

program  for  1921.     New  York,  1921.    47p.    illus.     8*. 

1000.  Yanes,  Francis  J.     Education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union.     Bulletin 

of  the  Pan  American  union,  53:281-84,  September  1921. 

The  education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union  promotes  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  between  Latin- American  countries  and  the  United  States  and  fosters  other  educa- 
tional relations  with  these  countries. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1001.  Ghampenois,  Julien  J.    University  reform  in  France.     Educational  review, 

62:107-15,  September  1921. 

1002.  Fleming,  Daniel  Johnson.     Schools  with  a  message  in  India.    London, 

New  York  [etc.]    Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1921.    209p. 

plates.    12°. 

A  contribution  to  the  first-hand  informati(m  available  on  the  problemH  of  popular  education 
in  India.  The  author,  Prof.  Fleming,  of  the  department  of  foreign  service  of  Union  theological 
seminary,  New  York,  was  American  representative  on  the  commission  on  vlUage  education 
in  India,  which  was  sent  abroad  by  the  combined  missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
North  America  during  the  year  ending  June,  1020. 

1003.  Koritchoner,  Ida.     Forces  in  German  education.     Survey,  46:596-97,  August 

16,  1921. 

Constructive  reforms  in  German  education  discussed.    Pedagogical  experiments  analyzed. 

1004.  Lecldre,  L^on.    L'enseignement  sup^rieur  en  Belgique  (1919-1921).     Revue 

Internationale  de  I'enseignement,  41:237-43,  July- August  1921. 

1005.  langy  Ping.    The  present  educational  conditions  in  China.    Pedagogical  sem- 

inary, 28:116-38,  June  1921. 

Writer  says  that  modem  education  in  China  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  the  problem  of  providing 
educational  facilities  for  a  population  of  400,000,000  is  so  immense  and  complicated. 

1006.  Mackenzie,  A.  H.     State  examinations  in  Scottish  schools.    Calcutta,  Super- 

intendent government  printing,  1921.     3  p.  1.,  45  p.     8°.     (Bureau  of  edu- 
cation, India.    Pamphlet  no.  9.) 

1007.  Montgomery,  James  A.    Jerusalem  as  an  educational  center.    Menorah 

journal,  7:103^7,  June  1921. 

1008.  Orb,  William.    A  recent  departure  in  education  in  Germany.     School  life, 

6:1-2,  May  15,*1921. 

People's  high  schools  have  been  established  to  develop  the  habit  of  independent  thought— 
to  teach  how  to  think  and  to  give  the  material  for  thought. 

1009.  Koqnes,  P.    La  r^forme  scolaire  en  AUemagne.    Revue  universitaire,  30: 

101-14,  July  1921. 

1010.  Boudidre,  Louise.    Quelques  reflexions  au  sujet   de   I'enseignement    du 

fran^ais.    Revue  p^dagogique,  79:11-24,  July  1921. 

^011.  Sokolov,  Boris.    The  tragedy  of  child  life  under  bolshevism.    Current  his- 
tory, 14:664-«7,  July  1921. 
Sducatlonal  and  social  candition  of  children  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
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1012.  dpiSeky  Ferd.    L'enseignement  tch^o-slovaque:  son  paas^  et  son  avenir. — ^I. 

Revue  intemationale  de  renBeignement,  41:225-36,  July- August  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1013.  Stepanek,  B.    The  spirit  of  Jan  Amoe  Comeniujs  in  the  education  of  the 

Czechoslovak  Republic.    School  and  society,  13:651-54,  June  11,  1921. 

The  identity  of  ideals  of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  in  the  sphere  of  educatioa 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  the  two  countries  will  be  increasingly 
strengthened. 

1014.  Zentralinstitut  fiir  erziehong  und  unterriclit,  Berlin.    Die  deutsche 

Bchulreform;  ein  handbuch  fiir  die  reichsschulkonferenz.  Leipzig,  Quelle 
&  Meyer  [1920]    xii,  251,  68p.     8°. 

Outlines  the  tc^ics  to  be  discussed  at  the  Oerman  educational  conference  (reichsschulkon- 
ferenz) of  1920. 

1015.  Die  reichsschulkonferenz  in  ihren  ergebnissen.  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer 

[1920]    226p.     8°. 

Sketches  concisely  the  main  results  of  the  German  educational  conference  (reichsschulkan- 
ferenz)  held  June  11-19, 1920,  to  consider  measures  of  reform  for  the  German  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1016.  Eilpatrick,  Wllliazn  H.    The  meaning  of  method.    Journal  of  educational 

method,  1:14-19,  September  1921. 

1017.  Miller,    Dickizison    S.    The    Antioch    idea.    Nation,    113:263,    September 

7, 1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  new  plan  of  education  inaugurated  at  Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  by  Prasident  Arthur  £.  Morgan. 

1018.  Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.    Education  for  authority.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:13-21, 

July  1921. 

Writer  says  that  "education  for  authority  must  both  precede  and  continue  with  conventional, 
education;  equal  place  made  for  chores,  great  books,  simple  people,  and  the  out-of-doors,  with 
that  which  is  made  for  texts,  and  recitations,  and  schoolroom  drlU." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CfflLD  STUDY. 

1019.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  physical  growth  of  children  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Iowa  City,  The  Univereity,  1921.  411  p.  illua.,  charts,  tables.  8°.  (Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.    Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  1,  no.  1.    June  1,  1921.) 

Annotated  bibliography:  p.  32(M02. 

Presents  data  and  results  applicable  to  the  formulation  of  standard  norms  in  physical  growth 
of  children,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  basic  science  for  allied  investigations  in  mental,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  moral  development  and  clinical  studies  In  nutrition. 

1020.  Freeland,  George  E.    A  year's  study  of  the  daily  learning  of  six  children. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  28:97-115,  June  1921. 

In  the  plan  of  study  for  this  test  typewriting  was  choesen;  the  touch  system,  with  the 
keyboard  entirely  hidden  from  sight  was  adhered  to. 

1021.  Munaon,  Edward  L.    The  management  of  men;  a  handbook  on  the  syste- 

matic development  of  morale  and  the  control  of  human  behavior.    New 

York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1921.    xiii,  801  p.    diagrs.    8°. 

Gives  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  Morale  branch  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
United  Statas  army.  While  the  book  is  written  from  the  military  standpoint,  perhaps  indus- 
trial morale  will  be  the  greatest  field  of  usefulness  of  the  principles  brought  out. 

1022.  Packer,  Paul  C.  and  Moehlman,  Arthur  B.    A  preliminary  study  of  stand- 

ards of  growth  in  the  Detroit  public  schools;  with  an  introduction  by  Stuart 
A.  Courtis.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Board  of  education,  1921.  46  p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
8°.     (Detroit  educational  bulletin.    Research  buUetin,  no.  5.    June  1921.) 

1023.  Tomkins,  Ernest.    Stammering  studies.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28:161-70, 

June  1921. 

A  discussion  of  J.  M.  Fletcher's  "An  experimental  study  of  stuttering,"  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  pS3rchology,  April,  1914,  v.  25,  which  the  writer  says  excels  any  con- 
tribution on  the  subject  of  stammering  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1024.  California.    University.    Department    of    education.    Meaauring   clasB- 

room  products  in  Berkeley.    Sections  1  and  2.    Directed  by  Cyrus  D. 

Mead.    Berkeley,    University   of  California  press,    1921.    108   p.    tables, 

diagrs.    8°.     (University  of  California.     Department  of  education.     Bureau 

of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  1,  May  1,  1921) 

Sdentific  studies  of  results  in  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  schools  in  writing,  spelling,  reading,  arith- 
metic, English  composition,  and  geography. 

1025.  Colvin,   Stephen  S.     The  use  of  intelligence  tests.     Educational  review, 

62:134-48,  September  1921. 

Continues  the  account  of  Dr.  Colvln's  investigations  with  tnteUigence  tests  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, begun  in  the  Educational  review  for  May,  1920.  Both  articles  show  the  results  from  the 
Colvin  tests  in  comparison  with  the  Thomdike  and  Army  tests. 

1026.  Cummins,  Bobert  A.    Educational  measuring  sticks  and  their  uses.    Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  63:33-35,  August  1921. 

I  1027.  Estabrook,  Arthur  H.    The  biological  bearing  of  army  mental  tests.    Social 

hygiene,  7:279-84,  July  1921.    - 

I  1028.  Haggerty,  M.   E.    Haggerty  reading  examination.    Manual  of  directions 

I  for  sigma  1  and  sigma  3.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 

1921.    48  p.    12°. 

1029.  Kelley,  Truman  L.  and  Terman,  Lewis  M.    Dr.  Rumrs  criticism  of  mental 

I  test  methods.    Journal  of  philosophy,  18:459-65,  August  18,  1921. 

An  answer  to  a  criticism  by  Dr.  B.  Ruml,  in  the  Journal,  vol.  17,  p.  57-41.  Dr.  Ruml  chanus 
terized  the  results  of  mental  tests  a.s  "astonishingly  meagre  In  theoretical  value." 

1030.  Hadsen,  I.  N.     Educational  research  and  statistics;  interpreting  achievement 

in  school  in  tenns  of  intelligence.    School  and  society,  14 :59-60,  July  30, 1921. 
Shows  three  important  sources  of  error  in  interpreting  the  results  of  teaching  in  a  given  class 
in  terms  of  educational  tests  alone. 

1031.  Thomson,  Godfrey  H.    A  rating  scale  for  teaching  ability  in  students.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  pedagogy  (I/ondon)  6:76-82,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  the  American  army  rating  scale  and  its  applicability  to  English  col- 
legiate conditions. 

1032.  Terkes,  Bobert  M.,   ed.    Psychological  examining  in  the  United  States 

army.    Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1921.    vi,  890  p.    plates, 

charts,  tables.    4°.     (Memoirs  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  vol.  XV. 
This  oflQcial  report  of  the  Division  of  psychology  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  general,  U.  S. 
army,  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  psychologioil  examining 
in  the  army. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1033.  Eastman,  Dolph.    The  public  school  as  the  neighborhood  movie  theater. 
•     Educational  film  magazine,  5:8-0,  22,  24,  June  1921. 

As  the  screen  gradually  becomes  the  people's  teacher,  the  public  school  and  not  the  church 
should  be  the  movie  unit  of  the  community. 

1034.  Perkins,  F.  W.    The  United  States  Agriculture  Department  movie  work. 

Educational  film  magzine,  6:3,  5,  August  1921. 

Be0um4  of  its  many  film  activities.  Mcve  than  130  subjects  and  600  prints  are  in  active  circu- 
lation, which  are  being  distributed  to  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  other  non  theatrical  insti- 
tutitos. 

1035.  Sawarkar,  D.  S.    Visual  instruction  in  Baroda.    Calcutta,  Superintendent 

government  printing,  1920.    2  p.  1.,  3p.    8®.     (Bureau  of  education,  India. 
Pamphlet  no.  10.) 

1036.  Vaughan,  WilUam  J.     Combined  churches  give  community  mo^de  shows. 

Educational  film  magazine,  6:9,  August  1921. 

Methodist  and  Presbyterian  members  get  together  in  a  village  of  1,300  (N  ew  Providence,  N.J.) 
and  orsaxiize  a  community  service  organization. 
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OTHER  METHODa 

1037.  Every  child  his  own  educator.     " Teacher* s  world"  interview  with  the  origi- 

nator of  the  Dal  ton  laboratory  plan.    Teacher's  world  (London)  25:569,  571, 
July  6,  1921. 

This  article  presents  a  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst;  also  an  interview  with  her  as  origi- 
nator of  the  Dalton  plan. 

1038.  Knappen,  Theodore  M.    Mastering  the  arts  of  life,  as  exemplified  in  a  new 

school.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:87-96,  July  1921. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Mcx'aine  Park  school  at  Dasrton,  Ohio. 

1039.  Parkhurst,  Helen.    The  Dalton  plan.    Times  (London)  Educational  supple- 

ment, 11:297-98,  315-16,  321-22,  333^34,  347,  357-58,  July  2,  9,  16,  23,  30, 
August  6,  1921. 

The  Dalton-laboratory  plan  described  in  this  series  of  six  articles  is  a  scheme  of  educational 
reorganization  applicable  to  the  school  work  of  pupils  ftom  8  to  17  years  of  age  in  the  lower  and 
secondary  schools.  The  plan  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  an  ungraded  sdiool  for  crippled 
children;  later  it  was  tried  successfully  in  secondary  day  schools.  The  name  Dalton  is  that  of 
the  American  city  where  the  plan  was  first  attempted  as  an  experiment  In  a  public  secondary 
school. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

SPELLING. 

1040.  Weseen,    Maurice    H.    Can    spelling    be    taught?    American    education, 

24:  444-49,  June  1921. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  spelling  can  be 
taught,  but  it  is  certain  it  can  be  learned. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1041.  HopMnB,  Edwin  M.     Should  English  teachers  teach?    Education,  42:12-18, 

September  1921. 

Discusses  the  overloading  of  English  teachers  with  work  not  properly  belonging  to  their 
department. 

1042.  HoBic,  James  F.     An  experiment  in  cooperation.     I — Launching  the  project. 

Journal  of  educational  method,  1:20-23,  September  1921. 

First  article  of  a  series,  describing  an  experiment  in  English  teaching  in  selected  public  schooils 
of  Chicago. 

1043.  TomMnaon,  W.   S.    The  teaching  of    English;   a    new   approach.     Oxford, 

Clarendon  press,  1921.    229p.     12°. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1044.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    The  classics  for  America.    School  life,  7:1,  15-16,  Sep« 

tember  1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  American  classical  league,  at  Philadelphia,  July  7, 1921. 

1045.  Houston,   Percy  Hazen.    The  humanist  and   progress.     North  American 

review,  214:401-9,  September  1921. 

As  a  moralist  and  critic,  the  humanist  strives  to  create  a  large  body  of  dear-thinking  men, 
who  in  turn  may  exert  an  even  larger  influence  upon  the  current  of  events.  That  end  he  per- 
ceives can  best  be  brought  nearer  through  the  medium  of  a  rightly  di  rected  system  of  educaUan, 
wherein  the  humanities  may  find  again  a  central  place. 

1046.  Showerman,     Grant.    Science    and     humanism.    School      and    society, 

14:  85-87,  August  20,  1921. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1047.  Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  principles  of  language-study.    Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.     186  p.     12^. 

Discusses  the  methods  by  which  a  foreign  language  may  successfully  be  acquired,  and  tells 
fix*  what  ends  our  spontaneous  and  our  studial  capacities  should  be  employed  in  this  connection. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

1048.  Kellog^g,  O.  D.    A  decade  of  American  mathematics.    Science,  n.  s.  53: 541-48, 

June  17,  1921. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  mathematics  in  this  country  during  the  decade. 

SCIENCE. 

1049.  Ijovelace,  B.  F.    Some  present  aspects  of  chemistry  in  the  United  States. 

Science,  n.  6.  54:13^-46,  August  19,  1921. 

Emphaslzos  the  demand  for  chemists  for  the  industries,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  men 
for  this  work  in  the  universities. 

1050.  Wenrich,  D.  H.    The  courses  in  general  zoology :  methods  of  teaching.    Science, 

n.  s.  54:120-23,  August  12,  1921. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  described.  Emphasizes  objective  studies  handled  in  the  form 
of  problems  based  upon  the  inductive  method.    Work  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  cited. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1051.  Selwood,  E.  H.    The  first  area  in  local  geography.     Journal  of  experimental 

pedagogy  (London)  6:89-99,  June  1921. 

Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  schools  of  Birmingham,  England. 

1052.  Viflher,  Stephen  S.    Aids  to  teaching  climate.    Geographical  teacher  (Lon- 

don) ll:45-n51,  Summer,  1921. 

HISTORY. 

1053.  Prescott,  Delia  B.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home,  ed.  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Boston,  Marshall  Jones  company,  1921.     xiv,  70p.    plates,  illus.     12°. 

A  story  of  colonial  life  as  illustrated  by  a  colonial  kitchen  established  in  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Museum  for  the  instruction  of  school  children  and  others.  Directions  are  given  for  building  a 
similar  kitchen  in  school,  library,  or  museum. 

1054;  WellB,  H.  Q-.    History  for  everybody:  a  postscript  to  **The  Outline  of  history." 
Yale  review,  10:673-704,  July  1921. 

Also  in  Fortnightly  review,  108:887-910,  June  1921. 

Mr.  Wells  here  vigorously  defends  his  Outline  against  criticisms  coming  from  various  quarters. 
Regarding  the  study  of  general  history  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  properly  conceived  education, 
he  urges  its  introduction  in  to  the  schools  and  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  in  the  subject  adapted 
to  school  use. 

Ginn  and  company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  just  undertaken  to  meet  this  need  by  publishing 
a  new  text,  "A  General  history  of  Europe,"  by  J.  H.  Robinson  and  J.  H.  Breasted,  which  aims 
to  present  an  ordered,  general  account  of  man's  career  on  earth  in  one  volume  without  sacrificing 
historical  unity. 

MUSIC. 

1055.  Beattie,  J.  W.    The  music  supervisor  and  the  public.     School  music,  22:17, 

20-25,  May  1921. 

It  is  by  convincing  himself  of  the  value  of  music  and  then  demonstrating  to  the  public  his 
bdiefs  that  the  music  sui>ervlsor  will  be  accorded  the  prominence  due  him. 

1056.  Jaques-Dalcroze,   Eznile.    Rhythm,    music  and   education;   tr.    from   the 

French  by  Harold  F.  Rubinstein.    New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1921.    xvii,  334p.    musical  sup.,  16p.    front,  (port.)  plates.     8°. 

Contains  a  series  of  papers  written  by  Jaques-Dalcroze  at  various  periods  from  1898  to  1919, 
illustrating  the  development  of  his  views  on  eurhythmies,  with  author's  preface  for  this  edition. 

1057.  Wilson-Dorrett,  OUve  B.    Language  of  music  interpreted  from  the  child's 

viewpoint.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.     xxi, 
296p.    music.     12°.     (Play  school  series,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Hetherington.) 

Shows  how  to  teach  the  written  musical  language  to  children  by  means  of  colors  and  by  the 
use  of  the  play  impulse  in  games^  etc. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1058.  Cooper,  Nellie.    How  to  teach  the  primary  grades.    Chicago,  A.  Flanagan 

company,  1920.     304p.     12°. 

1059.  Gesell,   Arnold.     Kindergarten   control   of  school   entrance.     Kindergarten 

primary  magazine,  33:295-98,  June  1921. 

Given  before  the  International  kindergarten  union  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  May,  1021. 

1060.  Baainuaaen,     Vilhelzn.     Child    psychology.    London,     Copenhagen     [etc.] 

Gyldendal  [1920]    3v.     12°. 

Contents.— I.  Development  in  the  first  four  years. — II.  The  kindergarten  oliild;  its  oonoep* 
.  .  tion  of  life  and  its  mental  powers.— III.  The  kindergarten  child:  thou^t,  imagination  and  feel- 
ing; will  and  morale. 

"Literature":  V.  1,  p.  165-66;  V.  2,  p.  137-39. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  David  Pritohard. 

1061.  Bies,  A.  C.    The  significance  of  movement,  interest,  and  discipline  in  child- 

hood, education.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  6:221-25,  June  1921. 
study  of  the  motor  acts  of  chUdren. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1062.  Bacon,  George  W.    The  country,  school — then  and  now.    Survey,  46:585-90, 

August  16,  1921. 

Discusses  the  financing  of  the  public  schools;  renaissance  of  the  country  school;  teachers' 
salaries,  etc.    A  retrospect  of  conditions,  and  a  study  of  conditions  to-day  in  rural  schools. 

1063.  Fogarty,  W.  S.    The  effectual  ''stirring  up"  of  a  county  to  consolidate  its 

rural  schools.    American  city,  25:201-4,  September  1921. 

By  the  superintendent  of  Preble  county  schools,  Eaton,  Ohio,  telling  how  consolidation 
has  improved  the  rural  schools  in  his  county. 

1064.  Beavis,  George  H.    Factors  controlling  attendance  in  rural  schools.    New 

York  City,  Teachers  College,  (\)lumbia  university,  1920.  69  p.  8°.  (Teach- 
ers college,    Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  108) 

1065.  Sargent,  C.  G.    Consolidated  schools  of  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plains 

of  Colorado.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  college,  1921.  60p. 
illus.  S°.  (Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  zxi,  no.  5, 
June  1921) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1066.  Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    Give  yourself  a  fair  start.    Gro  to  high 

school — what  it  is;  why  it  pays.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  education, 
1921.     48p.     illus.     8*^. 

1067.  Borem.,  S.  O.    Have  we  done.it?    Junior  high  clearing  house  (Sioux  City, 

Iowa)  1:3^13,  March-April  1921. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  learned  about  junior  high  schools. 

1068.  Stout,  John  Elbert.    The  development  of  high-school  curricula  in  the  north 

central  states  from  1860  to  1918.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
[1921 1  xi,  322p.  8°.  (^Supplementary'  educational  monographs,  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal, 

vol.  iii,  no.  3,  whole  no.  15) 
Bibliography:  p.  292-316. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1069.  Bane,  Charles  L.    The  Wesleyan  plan  of  observation  and  student-teaching. 

Training  school  quarterly,  8:338-41,  July-September  1921. 

Describes  the  method  of  conducting  directed  observation  and  supervised  student-teaching 
in  the  demonstration  school  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  imiversity,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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1070.  Cameron,  R.  G.    An  experiment  in  practice  teaching  in  rural  schoole.  School- 

ing (Teachers'  college,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)  4:109-17,  May  1921. 

1071.  I«einon,  A.  C.    Training  teachers  for  leadership — The  responsibility  of  the 
•    higher  institutions  of  learning.     Inter-mountain  educator,  16:440-44,  June 

1921. 

America's  great  need  is  for  leadership  in  things  worth  while. 

1072.  liietzinaiiii,  W.    Fachwissenschaftliche  didaktik  an  der  univensitat.    Monat- 

schrift  fiir  hShere  schulen,  20:155-61,  May-June  1921. 

1073.  Roberts,  Maxy  K.    Student  life  at  Teachers  college.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  21:782-86,  August  1921. 

student  life  and  activities  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  New  York  City. 

1074.  Wright,   Frank   L.    The    training    school.    Greeley,    Col.,    State    teachers 

college,   1921.     80p.     12°.     (Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin,   ser. 

xxi,  June,  1921,  no.  3) 

Section  six  of  the  Educational  survey  of  Colorado  State  teachers  collie. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1075.  Beals,  E.  E.    Men  teachers  leaving  prt^ession  for  reasons  other  than  financial; 

some  rarely  discussed  factors  which  are  forcing  men  out  of  the  teaching 
profession.     American  school  board  journal,  63:39-40,  August  1921. 

Names  considerations  of  tenure,  promotion,  and  prestige  and  influence  of  position  as  factors 
which  deter  men  from  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

1076.  Elnight,  Frederic  B.  awl  Franzen,  Raymond  H.    Personnel  management 

of  the  teaching  staff.  American  school  board  journal,  63:36-37,  July;  43-45, 
August  1921. 

1077.  Luckey,  6.  W.  A.    The  sabbatical  year  or  leave  of  absence  of  teachers  in 

service  for  study  and  travel.  School  and  society,  14:115-20,  September  3, 
1921. 

1078.  National  education  asBociation.        Committee  on  tenure.    Teachers' 

tenure.    School  and  society,  14:129-36,  September  3,  1921. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  tenure  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  asso- 
ciation, Des  Moines,  la.,  July,  1921,  by  Miss  Charl  O.  Williams,  chairman. 

1079.  Ortman,  E.  J.    Teacher  councils.    Chicago  schools  journal,  3:261-^6,  May 

1921. 

What  the  organization  is  and  what  it  attempts  to  do. 

1080.  Teaching  versus  business.    By  a  college  professor.    North  American  review, 

214:21-33,  July  1921. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  the  teaching  profession. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1081.  Aflsociation  of  land-grant  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  34th  annual  con- 

vention, held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  19-22,  1920.  Burlington,  Vt., 
Free  press  printing  company,  1921.  300p.  8**.  (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary, 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  Samuel  Avery:  Our  present  college  problems,  p.  21-28.  2.  W.  W.  Charters: 
Improvement  of  college  training,  p.  28-^.  3.  £.  T.  Meredith:  Cooperative  relations  in  agri- 
cultural development,  p.  32-i39.  4.  A.  C.  True:  Committee  rep(Ht  on  improvement  of  college 
teaching  in  vocational  subjects,  p.  67-79.  5.  R.  L.  Watts:  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  present  stafT?  p.  79-84.  6.  E.  W.  Allen:  Effects  of  the  war  on  research 
in  agriculture,  p.  91-96.  7.  L.  S.  Hawkins:  Training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  through 
the  land-grant  colleges,  p.  159-62.  8.  A.  R.  Mann:  The  opportunity  of  the  land-grant  coUege 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  and  secondary  agriculture,  p.  162-^.  9.  J.  M.  D. 
Bell:  Cooperation  with  industries  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology,  p.  167-72. 
10.  D.  S.  Kimball:  Industrial  problems  and  engineering  education,  p.  197-202.  11.  A.  A. 
Potter:  Administration  of  engineering  divisions  at  land-grant  institutions,  p.  212-15.  12. 
Anna  E.  Richardson:  Home-making  teachers— training  courses,  p.  268-74. 
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1082^  Andrews,  M.  B.    How  to  work  your  way  through  college.    Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  [J.  J.  Stone  &  co.]  1921.     63p.     8°. 

1083.  Angell,  James  Rowland.    The  inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  Yale 

university,  June  22,  1921.     Yale  alumni  weekly,  30:1087-89,  July  8,  1921. 
Also  in  part  in  School  and  society,  14:1-5,  July  2, 1021. 

1084.  Chamberlin,  Thomas  C.     Letter  from  Professor  Chamberlin  on  faculty  partici- 

pation in  university  government.  School  and  society,  13:691-94,  June  18, 
1921. 

1085.  Conference  on  methods  of  college  standardization.    Addresses  at  a  con- 

ference called  jointly  by  the  National  conference  committee  on  standards 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  the  American  council  on  education, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1921.  Educational  record,  2:81-122, 
July  1921. 

Contains:  1.  Clyde  Furst:  Standards  in  education,  p.  83-01.  2.  K.  C.  Babcock:  The  pres- 
ent standards  of  voluntary  associations,  p.  92-00.  3.  O.  F.  Zook:  Present  standards  of  state 
departments  of  education  and  state  universities,  p.  100-3.  4.  E.  A.  Pace:  Present  standards 
of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  p.  104-6.  5.  R.  L.  Kelly:  Present  standards  of 
Protestant  church  boards  of  education,  p.  107-13.  6.  J.  H.  Kirkland:  Objectives  of  stand- 
ardization of  higher  institutions,  p.  n6-22. 

1086.  Cunliffe,  John  W.     A  union  of  universities.     Forum,  66:42^7,  July  1921. 

Discusses  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  American  university  union  In  Europe  and  the  Amo:- 
ican  council  on  education. 

1087.  Hart,  Walter  M.    The  spirit  of  scholarship.     University  of  California  chron- 

icle, 23:237-50,  July  1921. 

Says  that  our  universities  are  the  great  creators  and  custodians  of  the  spirit  of  scholarship. 
Work  of  the  ITniverslty  of  California. 

1088.  Institute  of  international  education.     Educational  facilities  in  the  United 

States  for  South  African  students.  Prepared  by  the  Federation  of  South 
African  students  in  America.  Issued  by  the  Institute.  New  York,  1921. 
23p.     double  map.     8°.     (Its  Bulletin  no.  4.     Second  series) 

1089.  .     Guide  book  for  foreign  students  in  the  United  States.     New  York, 

July  1,  lt)21.     97p.     fold,  charts.     8°.     {Its  Bulletin  no.  5.     Second  series) 

A  concise  presentation  of  the  information  required  by  foreign  students  on  the  general  organ- 
isation of  education  in  the  United  States,  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities,  on  professional  education,  women's  coUegqs,  college  life  and  living  conditions,  etc. 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the  principal  foreign  student  organizations,  and  a  tab- 
ular summary  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States. 

1090.  Kellogg,  Vernon.    The  university  and  research.     Science,  n.  s.  54:19-23, 

Julys,  1921. 

Says  that  research  work  and  teaching  are  inseparable  from,  and  indispensable  to,  each  other 
in  a  real  university. 

1091.  Ma88€u;huBetts  agiicultiiral  college.    Massachusetts  agricultural  college  in 

the  war.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Massachusetts  agricultural  college,  1921.  203p. 
front.,  plates.     8**. 

1092.  Merrill,  W.  A.    The  government  of  universities.    University  of  California 

chronicle,  23:343-54,  July  1921. 
Shows  the  evolution  of  college  and  university  government  in  the  United  States. 

1093.  Miller,  Dickinson  S.     The  great  college  illusion.     New  republic,  27:101-6, 

June  22,  1921. 

Says  that  the  great  college  illusion  is  "the  faith  that  the  accumulation  of  buildings,  'ooarses/ 
degrees,  and  students  characteristic  of  the  last  50  srears  is  a  progress  in  education."  Criticises 
college  methods  and  systems. 
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KNM:.  JCozttliison,  CaxL    College  men  b^und  priBcm  walls.    School  and  society, 

13:63^^10,  June  4,  1921. 
Twoporoent  of  the  deqientecriiiiinata  in  time  Urge  stoteB  are  ooUege^rmined  tndividu&ls. 

1096.  Pajne,  A.  F.    Merits  and  defects  of  present  practices  of  cooperation  between 
universities  and  industry.    School  and  society,  13:607-13,  May  28.  19? i 

The  dose  oooperation  which  exists  between  the  oniTefSity  end  asricuiture  and  the  other 
fleUs  of  taonuiii  endeavor  is  laokiog  in  the  relations  between  oniveraitleB  and  industry.  A  scheme 
of  eoaperati(Mi  is  fonnnlated. 

1096.  Powell,  B.  S.    The  alanning  bigness  ci  oar  univeraities.    School  and  society, 

13:654-57,  June  11,  1921. 

Tte  writer  cells  attentloD  to  the  difflcoltles  which  beset  universities  and  colleges  and  the  evils 
which  have  grown  up  along  with  them. 

1097.  Biggs,  Edward  G.    Radicalism  in  our  colleges.    Forum,  66:197-209,  Sep- 

tember 1921. 


To  offset  the  teachings  of  the  propegandists  of  radicalism  in  our  colleges,  tlie  writer  suggesU 
that  we  should  have  from  the  outside  world  public  speakers  and  writers  to  contradict  by  counter- 
proof  the  tyi>e  of  speaker  now  Infesting  some  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

1098.  Thompson,  W.  O.    The  college  graduate  in  modem  life.    Indiana  alumni 

quarterly,  8:269-85,  July  1921. 

OommenoeBMnt  addrcs  at  Indiana  university,  June,  1921. 

Disoases  edncattai  in  general;  the  college  as  a  center  of  loyalty  to  the  nation;  influence  of 
college  graduates  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

1099.  TnftB,  JameA  H.    Dr.  Angell,  the  new  president  of  Yale.    World's  work, 

42:  387-tOO,  August  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Angell.    Illustrated. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1100.  Iowa.    Department  of  puhlic  instruction.    Summary  of  standards  and 

equipment  for  approved  graded  and  high  schools.  Better  American  schools 
for  American  children.  Rev.  by  F.  A.  Welch.  Des  Moines,  State  of  Iowa, 
1921.    «lp.    8«. 

1101.  Jones,  B.  W.    School  revenues:  sources,  distribution,  limitations.    American 

school  board  journal,  63: 38-41,  123,  July  1921. 

1102.  Miller,  WilliaDL  T.    The  danger  in  novelties.    American  school  board  journal, 

62:32,  119,  June  1921. 

Writer  advises  that  novelties  be  introduced  gradually  in  schools  selected  to  give  as  many 
different  types  of  experience  as  possible. 

1103.  Pratt,  O.  C.    The  problem  of  school  finance.    Elementary  school  journal, 

21:744-54,  June  1921. 

1104.  Sehols,  Paul  H.    The  school  budget.    American  school  board  journal,  63: 

49-50,  121,  August;  38-39,  Sexrtember  1921. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1105.  McClure,  Worth.    Professionalizing  the  prindpalship.    Elementary  school 

journal,  21:735-43,  June  1921. 

Paper  presents  evidence  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  prof  essionalldeals  and  standards. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1106.  Burgess,  W.  B.    Building  costs  in  1921.    American  school  board  journal, 

62:37-^  June  1921. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  general  level  of  building  costs  has  not  yet  reached  its 
lowest  point. 
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1107.  California.    Univeraity.    Department  of  education.    A  Bchool  building 

survey  and  schoolhouaing  program  for  Napa,  California.  Directed  by  Frank 
W.  Hart.  [Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1921]  64p.  tables, 
charts,  map.  8°.  (University  of  California.  Department  of  education. 
Bureau  of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  2,  April  1,  1921) 

Presents  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Napa  school  plant  at  the  present  time,  the  imme- 
diate need  for  additional  school  accommodations,  a  plan  for  meeting  these  needs,  a  program  for 
future  needs,  a  study  of  the  cost  involved,  and  the  community's  ability  to  meet  it. 

1108.  Morrow,  Irving  F.    The  new  high  school  at  Salinas.    Architect  and  engineer 

(San  Francisco)  66:47-58,  July  1921. 
A  description  of  the  new  school  building  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  accompanied  by  plates  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1109.  Blanton,   Smiley.    The  medical  significance  of  the  disorders  of  speech. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:373-77,  July  30,  1921. 

Among  other  things  emphasizes  stuttering  and  its  cure;  stuttering  among  soldier  group  and 

school  children. 

•  • 

1110.  Dana,  Harold  W.    Myocardial  lesions  in  school  children.    Boston  medical 

and  surgical  journal,  186: 228-31,  August  25,  1921. 

study  based  on  an  examination  of  public  school  children  in  Massachusetts.  Says  that  proof 
of  myocardial  insufficiency  is  often  to  be  found  in  supposed  healthy  children. 

1111.  Dickson,  Frank  D.    The  effect  of  posture  on  the  health  of  the  child.    Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  77: 760-63,  September  3,  1921. 

1112.  Gebhart,  John  C.    Defective  nutrition  and  physical  retardation.    Peda- 

gogical seminary,  28:147-55,  June  1921. 

.Describes  the  work  of  the  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
whose  committee  on  the  welfare  of  school  children  made  an  intensiye  study  of  defective  nutri- 
tion in  1907.    Work  of  Child  health  association  and  other  agencies. 

1113.  Halsey,  Robert  H.    Heart  disease  in  children  of  school  age.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  77:672-74,  August  27,  1921. 

Presents  results  noted  in  classes  of  cardiac  pupils  segregated  at  a  public  school  in  New  York 
City. 

1114.  Harris,  Louis  I.    Minimum  health  standards  in  schools.    Nation's  health, 

3:477-79,  August  1921. 

''Specific  public  health  problems,"  says  the  writer,  "are  bound  up  with  school  hygieme 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  ill  health  of  the  community  which  is  found  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age. "  Presents  an  outline  of  miniwinni  sanitary  standards  for  the  protection  of 
school  children  and  teachers. 

1115.  Hays,  Harold  H.    Needed  measures  for  the  prevention  of  deafness  during 

early  life.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:263-67,  July 

23,  1921. 

Advocates  more  careful  treatment  and  testing  of  children's  ears.  Bmphasizes  the  educatian 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  physicians  as  to  the  factors  which  cause  deafness. 

1116.  Horwitz,  Alexander  E.    Educational  needs  of  the  crippled  child.    Nation's 

health,  3 :  472-74,  August  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  school,  the  Minnesota  state  hospital,  Ne- 
braska orthopedic  hospital,  and  New  York  state  hospital  in  giving  scholastic  and  shop  instruc- 
tion to  crippled  children. 

1117.  Howe,  William  A.    School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  state.    [Albany, 

1921]    cover-title,  p.  181-191.    8°. 
Read  before  the  Medical  society  of  the  county  of  Albany,  1921. 
Reprinted  from  AUniny  medical  annals,  June  1921. 

1118.  Turner,  C.  E.    llealth  teaching  and  the  school  health  program.    American 

journal  of  public  health,  11: 717-20,  Aiigust  1921. 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

1119.  Kefauver,  Christixie  B.    Sex  education  of  the  child:  how  the  nurse  may 
help.    American  journal  of  nursing,  21: 779-82,  August  1921. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1120.  Holmes,  P.  K.    Sanity  as  related  to  athletics.    Educational  review,  62: 55-63, 

June  1921. 

Di?ciiases  the  danger  of  overtrabiing,  the  fostering  of  various  fonnB  of  professionalisii] ,  etc. 
Deprecates  the  dominance  of  alumni  and  student  control  of  athletics. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1121.  Batchelor,  W.  C.    The  educational  significance  of  recreative  activity.  Ameri- 
can physical  education  review,  26: 222-28,  May  1921. 

Given  before  the  New  century  club,  February  8, 1921. 

Recreativeactivlty  is  not  only  a  ''vital  factor  in  any  ed  ucational  system  but  the  very  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  education  itself. " 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1122.  Carothers,   W.  H.    The   money  value   of  education.    Teaching,    5:16-21, 

April  1921. 

Education  has  practical,  financial  value. 

1123.  Jarrett,  Mary  C.    The  educational  value  of  psychiatric  social  work.    Mental 

hygiene,  5:509-18,  July  1921. 

Says  that  the  two  great  opportunities  for  preventive  social  work  are  in  the  school  and  in 
industry.  lUscusses  social  service  through  visiting  teachers,  who  are  trained  in  psychiatric 
work. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1124.  OloppeTy  Edward  N.    Child  welfare  in  Tennessee;  an  inquiry  by  the  National 
child  labor  committee  for  the  Tennessee  child  welfare  commission.    [Nash- 

viDe,  Printing  department,  Tennessee  industrial  school,  1920]    616  p.    8°. 

Contents.— Introduction,  E.  N.  Qloppcr.— The  child  and  the  state,  W.  H.  Swift.— Health, 
H.  H.  Mitchell.— Schools,  Gertrude  H.  Folks.— Recreation,  R.  G.  Fuller.— Rural  life.  C.  E. 
Gibbons.— Child  labor,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitchell.— Juvenile  courts,  Mabel  B.  Ellis.— Mothers' 
pensions,  Mabel  B.  EUis.— Institutions,  Sara  A.  Brown.— Home  finding,  Sara  A.  Brown. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1125.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.    The  parent  and  the  child;  case  studies  in  the 
problems  of  parenthood.    New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  company  [1921]  184p. 

12°. 

Aims  to  be  a  practical  handbook  for  parents  in  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  family  by 
applying  the  "case  method  "  to  this  subject. 

1126.  Dunney,  Joseph  A.    The  parish  school;  its  aims,  procedure,  and  problems. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    xix,  326p.    fold,    charts.    12°. 
A  general  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school— its  aims,  principles,  organization, 
procedure,  and  problems. 

1127.  Kandel,  I.  L.    The  vitalizing  of  Jewish  education.    Menorah  journal,  7:84-91, 

June  1921. 

'  Advocates  for  the  Jewish  sohool  a  curriculum  which  makes  the  living  present  its  starting 

point  and  links  it  with  the  remote  past. 

1128.  Kelly,  Robert  I«.    Biblical  history  and  literature  as  a  college  entrance  require- 
mennt.    Religious  education,  16:199-207,  August  1921. 

Gives  alist  of  institutions  accepting  Bible  history  andliterature  as  entrance  credit. 
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1129.  Kepley,  Charles  Everett.    The  rural  Sunday  school.    Columbia,  S.  C, 

University  of  South  Carolina,  1921.    51  p.    8®.    (Bulletin  of  the  University 

of  South  Carolina,    no.  99,  June  1921) 

Oi  ves  the  general  principles  for  the  organization  and  opvatlon  of  rural  Sunday  schools. 

1130.  Kirsch,  Felix  2i.    The  future  of  the  small  college.    Catholic  educational 

review,  19:431-45,  September  1921. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  aasociatlon,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July,  1921. 

1131.  McClure,  Haven.    The  contents  of  the  New  Testament;  an  introductory 

course.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    219p.    12°. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  years'  classroom  experience  in  teaching  the  New 
Testament  as  an  elective  English  course  in  a  public  high  school  of  over  500  students.  It  analyzes 
the  contents  of  each  New  Testament  writing  by  applying  present-day  methods  of  literary  and 
-historical  research  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  to  the  general  reader. 

1132.  Biohards,  Qeorge  Warren.    The  function  of  the  Christian  college.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:116-26,  September  1921. 

Holds  that  a  Christian  college  is  true  to  its  name  when  it  deliberately  aims  to  give  its 
students  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  and  to  inspire  in  them  the  resolute  purpose  to  practice 
it  in  all  individual  and  social  relations. 

1133.  Byan,  James  H.,  comp.    Directory  of  Catholic  colleges  and  schools.    Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  National  Catholic  welfare  council,  Bureau  of  education,  1921. 

980,  XXX  p.     8**. 

A  Ust  of  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  with  names  of  officers  and 
statistics. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1134.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.    Mechanics'  institutions.  Iowa  journal  of  history  and 

politics,  19:389-413,  July  1921. 

Recalls  the  efforts  made  a  century  ago  to  graft  scientific  and  cultural  studies  upon  mechanical 
training,  by  establishing  mechanics' institutions. 

1135.  California.    State  board  of  education.    Documents  relating  to  vocational 

education.    Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office,   1921.    84p.    8^. 

(Its  Bulletin  no.  23-A.    Fiscal  year  1921-22) 

Contents.— I.  General  infcmnation  relatbig  to  the  administration  of  vocaticiuti  education 
in  California.— II.  General  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  federal  and  state  aided  vocational  education  in  the  public  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  of  California.— III.  Requirements  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  vocational  education  acts. — IV.  Plan  for  the  sup^vision  of 
vocational  courses  in  agriculture.— V.  Plan  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

1136.  Canada.    Department  of  labour.    Proceedings  of  the  first  national  confer- 

ence on  technical  education  Canada,  Ottawa,  October  25-26  1920.  Issued 
by  the  director  of  technical  education,  Department  of  labour,  Canada. 
Ottawa,  T.  Mulvey,  printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1921. 
76p.    8°.     (Bulletin  no.  1.    Vocational  education  series) 

1137.  Douglas,  Paul  H.    American  apprenticeship  and  industrial  education.     New 

York,  Columbia  university;  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  ltd.,  1921.  348p. 
8°.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law.  vol.  xcv,  no.  2.  Whole 
no.  216.) 

1138.  liacDonald,  D.  J.    Part-time  classes  in  industrial  education.    Educational 

review,  62:1-9,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  standard  method  of  securing  suitable  subject  matter  for  the  classes.  Writer 
says  that  certain  definite  questions  must  be  faced,  viz:  (1)  What  is  meant  by  suitable  subject 
matter?  (2)  What  are  the  objectives  aimed  at  in  part-time  ciasses?  and  (8)  What  are  the  chief 
factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  in  trying  to  attain  the  stated  obfectives? 

1139.  Winslow,  L.  L.    A  constructive  plan  for  the  organization  and  administration 

of  junior  high  school  courses  in  industrial  arts  for  boys.    Industrial-arts 

magazine,  10:243-47,  July  1921. 

It  is  desirable  to  include  in  all  Junior  high  school  courses,  as  much  experience  of  prevocational 
worth  as  possible.   These  schools  should  assist  the  pupils  in  selecting  an  occupation. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1140.  Brewer,  John  M.    The  aimfl  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:10-21,  June  1921. 

Approves  the  study  of  the  actual  opportunities  in  and  problems  of  the  occupational  world. 
Says  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  organize  definitely  a  class  for  the  study  of  occu- 
pations. 

1141.  Practical  arte  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school.    Man- 
ual training  magazine,  23:69-72,  September  1921. 

1142.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.    Bibliography  on  vocational  guidance;  a  selected  list  of 

vocational  guidance  references  for  teachers.    Washington,  D.  C,  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  1921.    35  p.    S°.    (Bulletin  no.  66.    Trade 
and  industrial  series  no.  19.    June,  1921) 
Many  of  the  titles  in  this  list  are  fully  amiotated. 

1143.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    Vocational  guidance  and  education.    Educational  review, 

62:10^-21,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  vocational  guidance,  but  criticises  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it. 

1144.  Lei^b,  Mildred  B.    Vocational  guidance  for  college  women.    Educational 

re\'iew,  62:34r-45,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  various  college  alumnae  in  securing  employment  for  coUoge  grad- 
uates.   Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  work. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1145.  Davenport,  Eugene.    Home  economics  at  Illinois.    Journal  of  home  eco- 

nomics, 13:337-41,  August  1921. 

"Presented  at  the  Recognition  service  in  honor  of  Professor  Isabel  Bevier,  May  28, 1921." 

1146.  Denny,  Grace.    Practical  teaching  of  textiles  in  high  schools.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  13:342-45,  August  1921. 
**  Methods  and  teaching  agencies":  p.  345. 

1147.  Sneddon,  David.    Household  arts  for  junior  high  schools.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  13:289-96,  July  1921. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Household  arts  section  of  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Balti- 
more, March,  1921. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1148.  National  foreign  trade  convention.    Group  one.    Commercial  education 

for  foreign  trade.    In  Official  report  of  the  eighth  National  foreign  trade 

convention,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4-7,  1921.    New  York,  1921. 

p.  47-78.    (O.  K.  Davis,  secretary.  National  foreign  trade  council.  New 

York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  A.  De  Haas:  Fundamentals  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  47-56.  2.  W.  8. 
Tower:  Means  of  getting  an  International  viewpoint  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  57-63.  3. 
Discussion,  p.  61-78. 

1149.  Training  for  a  new  profession.    Current  affairs  (Boston,  Mass.)  12:3-4,  32, 

August  1,  1921. 

An  aooount  of  the  first  school  for  commercial  organization  secretaries,  held  at  Northwestern 
university,  Evanston,  III,  July,  1921. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

1150.  Reed,  Alfred  Zantainger.    Training  for  the  public  profession  of  the  law. 

Historical  development  and  principal  contemporary  problems  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  with  some  account  of  conditions  in  England 
and  Canada.  New  York  city,  522  Fifth  avenue,  1921.  xviii,  498  p.  8°. 
(Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     Bulletin  no.  15) 

This  report  presents  not  merely  a  criticism  of  the  existing  law  schools,  and  of  present  day 
tendencies  in  the  professional  training  of  lawyers,  but  it  describes  the  history  and  progress  of 
American  legal  education.  It  undertakes  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bar. 
examinations  tolegal  education.  The  present  volome  is  to  be  followed  by  one  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  sit  nation  in  greater  detail. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1151.  Foote,  John.    How  to  meet  examination  problems.    Trained  nurse  and 

hospital  review,  67:205-9,  September  1921. 

1152.  Hamilton,  Arthur  S.    Graduate  training  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:559-62,  August  27,  1921. 

Advocates  a  properly  standardized  course  of  study  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  tbemsolveg 
for  a  career  in  neuropsychiatry.    Outlines  such  a  course. 

1153.  Karsner,  Howard  T.    '^Progressive  education "  in  the  teaching  of  pathology. 

Science,  n.  s.,  54:81-84,  July  29,  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  the  i  nformal  recitation  as  permitting  a  better  evaluation  of  the  abiUty 
of  the  individual  student  than  is  possible  with  the  more  formal  and  more  autocratic  recitation 
conducted  by  the  teacher. 

1154.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  77:527-56,  August  13,  1921. 

Review  of  education  for  1921  by  the  Council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals.  Gives 
statistics  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  distribution  of  students  by 
states;  entrance  requirements,  etc. 

1155.  Mailer,  George  P.    Graduate  instruction  in  surgery.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  77:503-6,  August  13,  1921. 

Suggests  that  the  medical  schools  of  the  universities  affiliate  with  higfa-dass  hospitals.  Dis- 
cusses  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  postgraduate  instruction  in  surg^fy. 

1156.  National  leag^ue   of   nursing   education.    Committee   on   education. 

Preliminary  report  on  university  schools  of  nursing.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  21:799,  August  1921. 

Gives  summary  of  courses  in  a  few  existing  university  schools.  Continued  from  July  number 
p.  716. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1157.  Boas,  Ralph  Philip,  ed.    Youth  and  the  new  world.    Essays  from  the  Atlantic 

monthly.    Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press  [1921]    viii,  320  p.    12®. 

stimulating  essays  for  young  people  on  the  relation  of  youth's  new  time  to  the  experience  of 
age;  education;  the  spirit  of  America;  Americanization;  women  and  the  state;  the  problem  of 
international  organization;  and,  Anally,  the  importance  of  spiritual  values. 

1158.  ChristophelBmeier,    Oarl.    Citizenship    and   the   schools.    South    Dakota 

educator,  34:16-19,  34-39,  June  1921. 

Article  deals  not  so  much  with  tbe  elementary  aspect  of  citizenship,  which  is  a  matter  of  birth 
or  naturalization,  as  with  the  question  of  good  citizenship,  which  is  a  matter  of  educatic  n. 

1159.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    Social  science  in  the  schools.    Survey,  46:591-92,  August 

16,  1921. 

Says  that  while  almost  all  schools  are  reputed  as  giving  civics  courses  of  some  sort,  less  than 
50  per  cent  are  giving  courses  of  a  modern,  positive,  constructive  sort.  Discusses  data  collected 
by  the  National  committee  for  teaching  citizenship. 

1160.  Jellifie,  Ella  K.    America's  making.    Education,  42:21-26,  September  1921. 

An  outline  of  work  in  the  public  schools  in  preparation  for  the  festival  and  exhibit  called 
"  America's  making,"  to  be  presented  by  societies,  schools,  churches,  libraries,  museums,  and  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  during  October,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  and  city  departments 
of  education. 

1161.  New  York   (State)   Leg^islature.    Revolutionary  radicalism;  its  history, 

purpose,  and  tactics,  with  an  exposition  and  discussion  of  the  steps  being 
•  taken  and  required  to  curb  it;  being  the  report  of  the  Joint  legislative  commit- 
tee investigating  seditious  activities,  filed  April  24,  1920,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  state  of  New  York.    Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  company,  printers,  1920.    4  v. 

plates.    8°. 

Vols.  I  and  II  deal  with  subversive  movements;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  take  up  constructive 
measures,  and  are  mainly  devoted  to  Educational  training  for  citizenship,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

1162.  Akron,    Ohio.    Board   of   education.    Akron   public   schools,    1920-1921. 

Department  of  Americanization.    Annual  report.    [31]  p.    illus.    8^. 
Bibliography:  p.  [28-31]. 
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1163.  Clark,  E.  Everett.    The  Akron  plan.    Survey,  46:518-19,  July  16, 1921. 

Describes  the  Americanization  work  in  Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  supported,  controlled.,  and 
directed  by  the  Board  of  education  of  the  city. 

1164.  Hart,  Helen.    State  programB  of  immigrant  education.    Survey,  46:516-18, 

July  16,  1921. 

Outlines  the  state  programs  of  Massachusetts  and  New- York.    Gives  typical  programs. 

1165.  Joirdan,  Biverda  Harding.    Nationality  and  school  progrees ;  a  study  in  Ameri- 

canization.   Bloomington,  111.,  Public  school  publishing  company  [1921] 

.  105  p.    tables.    12^.     (School  and  home  education  monographs,  no.  4. ) 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.>— University  of  Minnesota,  1921. 

This  investigation  of  school  children  with  reference  to  nationality  and  progr^s  was  made 
in  various  public  schools  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  which  were  selected  as  representative  of 
sodal  groups  in  these  cities.  The  conclusions  are  a  contribution  toward  the  information  now 
available  for  the  determination  of  the  influence  of  nationality  on  school  progress.  There  are 
not  yet  available  instruments  for  measuring  school  progress  so  well  designed  and  standardized 
as  to  detect  the  exact  effects  of  nationality,  apart  from  other  factors  involved. 

1166.  Hosenstein,  David.    Contributions  of  education  to  ethnic  fusion  in  America. 

School  and  society,  13:673-82,  June  18,  1921. 

A  comment  on  Julius  Drachsler's  Democracy  and  Assimilation. 

1167.  Weber,  Joseph  J.    A  little  island  of  foreigners.    Survey,  46:548-50,  August  1, 

1921. 

Describes  a  group  of  Russian  immigrants  settled  in  North  Dakota;  their  schools,  etc.  Amer- 
icanization work  among  them. 

EDUCATION  OF  SERVICE  MEN. 

1168.  Knappen,  Theodore  H.    The  anny  as  a  school.    AmericaR  review  of  reviews. 

63:627-35,  June  1921. 

The  army  as  a  school  for  soda],  scientiflc  and  vocational  education .  Describes  its  effective 
vocational  training . 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

1169.  Austin,  Uary.    American  women  and  the  intellectual  life.    Bookman,  53: 

481-85,  August  1921. 

1170.  Chaubal,  M.  B.    T^e  aims  of  the  Women's  university.    Indian  review,  22: 

443-44,  July  1921. 

Part  of  the  convocation  address  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Indian  women's  university,  Jane  19, 
1921.  showing  what  has  been  acoompllahed  by  the  university  during  the  Ave  years  of  its  existence. 
The  institution  provides  for  the  higher  education  of  women  through  the  Indian  vernaculars. 

1171.  ICann,  Kriatine.    Hygiene  in  the  woman's  college.    Educational  review,  62: 

46-o7,  June  1921. 

1172.  Shuler,  ICarjorie.    Teaching  women  politics.,    American  review  of  reviews, 

64:274-77,  September  1921. 

Tells  of  numerous  schools  of  cltizenslhip  for  women  established  at  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  elsewhere,  with  particular  attention  to  the  citizenship  school  for  women  to  be 
conducted  at  Yale  university,  during  the  week  of  October  24, 1921. 

1173.  Woodward,  Elizabeth  A.    Educational  opportunities  for  women  from  other 

lands.    With  a  chapter  on  legislation  affecting  women  by  Esther  Everett 

Lape.    [Albany,  The  University,  1920.]    cover-title,  35  p.    front,  plates.    8°. 

(University  of  the  state  of  New  York  bulletin  no.  718,  Sept.  15,  1920.) 
"Bibliography"  33-35. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1174.  Horoney,  T.  B.    The  Americanization  of  the  N^[ro.    Catholic  world,  113: 

577-84,  August  1921. 

Shows  the  work  that  the  Catholics  have  been  and  are  doing  for  the  education  of  Negroes. 

1175.  Negro  education  in  North  Carolina.    School  and  society,  14:53,  July  30,  1921. 

The  State  department  of  education  of  North  Carolina  has  created  a  division  of  Negro  education, 
with  an  enlarged  staff  of  white  and  colored  assistants. 

1176.  Banaoxn,    Beverdy    C.    Educational    problems.    Southern    workman,    60: 

417-20,  September  1921. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  before  a  union  meeting  of  preachers,  farmers,  and  teachers  in  ogd- 
ference  week  at  Hampton  Institute,  June  1921. 
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EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1177.  Panconcelli-Calzia,    O.    What    experimental    phonetics    has  accomplished 

for  the  instruction  of  the  hard  of  hearing  and  the  deaf.    Volta  review,  23: 
417-22,  September  1921. 

Descnbes  the  work  m  applied  experimental  phonetics  of  O^rman  investigators.  Studies  in 
the  phonetic  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Hamburg,  etc. 

1178.  Thompson,  Iza.    The  sensitive  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  as  an  aid  to  voice 

production  and  speech  for  the  congenitally  deaf  child.    Volta  review,  23: 
397-99,  September  1921. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1179.  Barrows,  Frajiklin  W.    The  relation  of  physical  examinations  to  public  school 

special  classes.    Utica,  N.  Y.,  State  hospitals  press,  1921.     6p.    8®. 
Reprinted  from  the  State  hospital  quarterly,  February  1921. 

1180.  Shrubsall,  F.  C.    The  ascertainment  of  mental  deficiency.     School  hygiene 

(London)  12:115-37,  August  1921. 

Delivered  at  the  Ck>nference  of  the  school  medical  officers  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  April  7, 
1921. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1181.  Bazeley,  E.  T.    Two  experiments  in  voluntary  continuation  schools.    Journal 

of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  6:82-89,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  cooperation  between  English  business  houses  and  training  collie.  Second 
paper. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1182.  County  libraries  of  Califomia.     Survey,  46:520-21,  July  16,  1921. 

1183.  Harris,  Muriel.    On  reading  aloud.    North  American  review,  214:345-61, 

September  1921. 

Writer  says  that  nineteenth  century  scholarship,  which  has  no  mean  roll  of  names,  read 
aloud  with  sest.  Reading  aloud  has  fallen  away  at  present,  because  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  the  quicker  methods  of  the  cinematograph,  of  nature-study,  and  of  reading 
alone. 

1184.  Killer,  Zana  K.    How  to  oiganize  a  library.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Library 

bureau  [1921]    40p.    illus.     12°. 

1185.  Skinner,  Margaret  M.    The  use  of  recent  literature  in  the  high  school. 

Publishers'  weekly,  100:171-80,  July  23,  1921. 

Paper  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association  at  Bes  Moines,  Iowa, 
July  16, 1021. 

1186.  Tryon,  B.  M.    The  history  library  and  its  use  in  one  hundred  public  high 

schools  in  Illinois.    School  and  home  education,  40:161-66,  May-June  1921. 
Some  guiding  principles  for  the  upbuilding  of  high  school  history  libraries  should  be  decided 
upon,  such  as,  i.  e.,  to  work  on  the  principle  of  a  well-balanced  classified  library,  and  the  se]eo« 
tion  of  a  dozen  books  in  each  field  of  history  taugbt. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1187.  Educational  survey  of  the  University  of  Arkansas;  summary  of  conclusions  and 

recommendations.    Washington,  1921.    43p. 

A  digest  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
legislative  committee  ip  charge  of  the  survey,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner  of  education. 

1188.  Educational  work  of  the  commercial  museum  of  Philadelphia;  by  Charles  R. 

Toothaker.    Washington,  1921.    28p.    12  plates.    (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  13) 

1189.  The  Francis  Scott  Key  school.  Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  by  Charles 

A.  Bennett.    Washington,  1921.    31p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  41) 

1190.  The  function  concept  in  secondary  school  mathematics;  a  report  by  the  National 

committee  on  mathematical  requirements.    Washington,  1921.    lip.    (Sec- 
ondary school  circular  no.  8.    June,  1921) 

1191.  State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in  1918  and  1919;  comp.  by  William  R. 

Hood.    Washington,  1921.    231p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  30) 
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SALARIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS  IN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  CITIES  OF  25,000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORL 


INTRODUCTION. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  public  schools  of  most  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  were  constantly  ''in  poUtics."  Superintendents 
and  their  assistants  all  too  frequently  came  and  went  with  changing 
adnunistrations  of  city  affairs.  Individual  members  of  boards, 
aldermen,  or  city  coimcils,  through  poUtical  pull  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  teachers  and  the  dismissal  of  others,  thus  paying 
political  debts  and  squaring  political  animosities.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion, usually  very  lai^e,  made  up  chiefly  of  ward  politicians,  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  "bosses"  of  the  wards  from  which  they 
were  appointed  or  elected  and  the  representatives  of  which  they 
understood  themselves  to  be,  were  uncertain  both  as  to  their  rights 
and  their  powers,  servilely  yielding  or  stubbornly  antagonizing 
mayors  and  boards  of  aldermen  that  constantly  interfered,  some- 
times domineeringly,  with  their  duties. 

They  in  turn  interfered,  both  as  boards  and  as  individuals,  without 
r^ard  to  any  sound  principles  of  administration,  with  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants.  Too  often  there 
was  apparent  reason  for  such  interference  because  of  the  ineflSciency 
of  low-salaried  superintendents  and  the  failure  of  boards  to  provide 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
and  adequately  paid  administrative  assistants.  Boards,  too  large 
to  function  effectively  as  a  whole,  were  subdivided  into  many  stand- 
ing and  special  conmiittees  which  attempted  to  do,  but  ineffectively 
and  wastefully,  a  wide  range  of  things  that  should  have  been  left 
wholly  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

When  they  did  not  thus  interfere  harmfully,  school  boards  required 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  their  small  corps  of  low-paid 
assistants,  where  there  were  any,  a  wide  range  of  tasks,  which 
were,  because  of  their  variety,  number,  and  size,  utterly  beyond  the 
ability  of  educators  trained  for  the  schoolroom  and  interested  chiefly 
in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  superintendent  was 
too  often  expected,  with  the  help  only  of  an  inadequate  corps  of  inex- 
perienced and  inefficient  clerks,  to  direct  the  details  of  expenditures 
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of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  look  after  the 
erection  of  buildings,  purchase  all  fuel  and  supplies,  keep  accounts  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures,  employ  janitors  and  supervise  their 
work,  serve  as  sanitary  and  health  inspector,  examine  teachers,  make 
reports,  statistical  and  other,  and  look  after  a  thousand  and  one 
details  of  organization  and  administration — all  of  which  took  so 
much  of  his  time  and  strength  that  the  important  fimction  of  direct- 
ing wisely  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  for  which  the  super- 
intendent was  fitted  by  disposition  and  training  and  for  which  all  else 
in  the  school  system  exists,  had  to  be  neglected.  In  attempting  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  their 
offices,  tens  and  himdreds  of  thousands  were  lost  through  the  lack 
of  definite  and  effective  administration,  business  management,  and 
accounting. 

Sometimes  there  was  actual  antagonism  between  the  board  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  at  least  a  total  lack  of  any  feeling  of 
authority  on  the  one  side  or  of  resppnsibility  on  the  other.  Fre- 
quently the  superintendent  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  schools  because  he  was  given  little  or  no  authority.  Still  more 
frequently  the  board  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  schools  because,  although  given  apparent  author- 
ity, it  had  little  real  authority,  ^t  being  able  to  control  its  budget. 
The  board  t^omplained  of  the  superintendent,  the  people  complained 
of  both,  and  the  schools  failed  of  their  purpose  because  neither  the 
board  nor  the  superintendent  was  given  the  means  or  the  freedom 
and  authority  necessary  to  all  good  and  successful  work. 

Conditions  are  still  far  from  perfect,  but  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  only  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  are  improving.  There  is  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  powers,  functions,  responsibilities, 
and  methods  of  procedure,  both  of  boards  and  of  superintendents. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other  better,  to  differentiate 
their  functions  more  clearly,  and  to  respect  more  the  authority  and 
responsibility,  each  of  the  other.  The  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  legislative  bodies  and  administrative  offices  have  gained  a 
higher  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  are  therefore  in- 
clined to  interfere  less  and  to  help  more  by  recognizing  more  fully  the 
authority,  the  responsibility,  and  the  rights  both  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents,  and  by  voting  and  appropriating  more  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  the  schools. 

For  any  large  city,  and  in  most  respects  for  any  small  city  or  town 
as  well,  the  ideal  would  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows;  at  least 
this  is  what  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

I.  A  small  board  of  five  or  seven  members  elected  by  the  people  on 
a  nonpartisan  ticket  from  the  city  at  lai^e,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  city  council.    Election  by  the  people  is  more 
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democratic  and^  in  most  caseS;  better  than  appointment.  If  the 
board  is  appointed,  it  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  nonpar- 
tisan  by  stipulating  that  not  more  than  three  out  of  five  or  four  out  of 
seven  members  may  be  of  any  one  political  party.  The  term  of 
office  should  be  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  members  of  the  board; 
the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  On  an  appomtive  board, 
no  person  having  served  two  terms  in  succession  should  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Members  of  the  board  should  be  removable  only  by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  properly  constituted  election  or  upon  conviction 
of  crime  or  gross  neglect  of  duty.  There  should  be  no  means  by 
which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  board  could  be  removed  for  sinist^ 
purpose  by  the  mayor,  the  city  coimcili  or  any  other  political  or  semi- 
poUtical  body. 

Members  of  boards  should  not  be  paid  a  salary.  Salaried  members 
of  boards  are  in  danger  of  the  temptation  of  wanting  to  earn  their 
salaries  by  administrative  activities  that  should  be  left  to  the  super- 
intendent and  other  employees  of  the  board.  The  board  should 
regard  itself  as  a  legislative  and  policy-making  body  like  unto  the 
boards  of  directors  of  a  bank  or  any  other  business  or  industry.  Its 
members  should  remember  that  they  have  no  more  individual  author- 
ity than  have  the  members  of  any  other  legislative  body  and  that 
when  the  board  is  not  in  session  they  are  only  ordinary  citizens, 
subject  like  all  other  citizens  to  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  board 
itself.  No  member  should  ever  assume  to  make  pronuses  for  the 
board  or  to  speak  for  it  except  when  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  standing  and  special  committees  should  be  reduced 
to  a  TTiiniTniiTTi.  A  small  board  with  a  competent  superintendent 
and  administrative  staff  should  have  little  need  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  board  should  elect  its  own  chairman  annually  and 
employ  a  competent  secretary  from  outside  its  own  membership. 
It  should  hold  open  meetings  at  stated  times,  not  too  frequent, 
should  require  attendance  of  its  members,  and  not  do  business  without 
a  quorum  actually  present.  All  action  should  be  taken  by  formal 
vote  and  should  be  duly  and  accurately  recorded.  The  records  of 
the  board  should  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  and  all 
important  actions  affecting  the  policy  should  be  published  promptly 
in  the  public  prints.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  except  when  his  own 
election,  his  salary,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  interests 
are  being  voted  on. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  city,  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  board  of  education 
should  have  entire  control  of  the  schools,  be  held  responsible  for  their 
success,  and  should  be  given  such  power  as  necessarily  accompanies 
such  responsibiUty.    Among  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  the 
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makmg  of  its  budget  without  review  by  any  other  body,  determining 
and  carrying  out  its  own  program  of  building,  repairing  and  equip- 
ping schoolhouses,  including  their  location  and  the  purchasing  of 
sites,  and  within  limits  prescribed  by  law  levying  taxes  and  issuing 
and  selling  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

II.  As  its  administrative  agent  the  school  board  should  employ  a 
competent  superintendent  of  schools.  To  assist  in  assuring  his 
competency,  the  salary  should  be  made  large  enough  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  such  as  to  attract  men  of  first-rate  ability, 
preparation,  and  successful  experience.  No  man  worthy  of  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  works  for  pay  alone  or  thinks 
of  salary  first,  but  in  America,  where  we  have  put  everything  on  a 
money  basis  and  have  eliminated  to  a  lai^e  extent  at  least  patron- 
age, favoritism,  and  special  privilege,  we  should  not  expect  such 
service  as  is  required  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  any 
size  for  much  less  pay  than  a  man  of  equal  ability  might  earn  else- 
where for  services  requiring  as  much  effort  and  responsibiUty  and 
no  more  risk  or  uncertainty.  No  superintendent  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work  will  want  the  difference  between  his  own  salary  and  the 
salary  of  his  assistants  and  the  teachers  to  be  so  great  as  to  create 
discontent  or  result  in  giving  to  a  competent  head  incompetent 
assistants.  Yet  since  the  value  of  all  the  work  of  all  connected 
with  the  school  system  depends  on  the  wisdom,  energy,  tact,  and 
executive  ability  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  utmost  folly  for  a  board 
to  attempt  to  save  money  by  skimping  his  salary.  This  is  coming 
to  be  understood  and  is  recognized  more  and  more,  as  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  salaries  of  superintendents  given  in  this  bidletin 
with  the  salaries  of  superintendents  in  the  same  cities  10  or  20  years 
ago. 

In  every  large  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  business  manager  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  each  important  division  of  the  school  work,  and  should 
have  under  his  direction  a  competent  corps  of  directors  or  supervisors 
of  special  subjects.  There  should  also  be  under  his  direction  an 
efficient  bureau  of  research  or  investigation  and  statistics.  There 
should  also  be  sufficient  clerical  and  office  help  to  reheve  the  super- 
intendent and  all  his  assistants  from  time  and  energy  consimiing 
details  and  leave  freedom  for  larger  and  more  important  tasks. 
Through  these,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  in  harmony  with  its  larger  policies,  the  administration  of 
the  schools  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out  and  utilize  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  all  the  latent  energies  of  all  administrative  and  super- 
vising officers  and  all  teachers  and  students.  Everywhere  there 
should  be  such  defihiteness  of  purpose,  combined  with  such  freedom 
of  initiative,  as  will  inspire  the  heartiest  and  most  effective  coopera- 
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tion  for  the  f uQest  attainment  of  the  great  work  of  the  schools,  the 
right  education  of  all  the  children,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  entire 
community  ^th  higher  ideals,  inspiring  purposes,  and  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens. 

hi  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  8,  was  given  an  analysis  of  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  boards  of  education  ia  these  cities. 

In  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46,  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  pages  83-88,  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  functions  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  basis  of  analogy  with  the  business  corporation.  Read- 
ers of  this  bulletin  are  referred  to  these  two  bulletins. 

In  this  bulletin  are  given  the  salaries  paid  administrative  and  super- 
visory officers  in  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  also  the 
salaries  paid  all  employees  connected  with  the  school  administrative 
offices  in  cities  having  a  population  of  over  100,000.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  superintendents  in  this  group  of  cities  did  not  report  with 
the  same  degree  of  fullness  of  detail,  as  the  request  for  information  was 
not  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  all  to  whom  it  was  sent.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  data  are  sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation to  boards  of  education  and  others  making  a  study  of  the 
salaries  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  various  administrative  offices. 
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Cities  of  25,000  to  49,999  po'puUUUm. 


Offloors. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  to  school  board 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings. . . 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Primary 

Intermediate  and  grammar 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  economics 

PUy 

Physical  education 

Educational  tests 

Vocational  education 

Continuation  schools 

Evening  schools 

Special  dassw 


Minimum. 


$2,500 
1,200 
100 
2,100 
800 
500 
300 

000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,215 
1,000 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

300 
1,500 


Lower 
quartile. 


f4,200 
2,400 
1,150 
2,325 
1,800 
1,200 
850 

1,250 
1,900 
1,700 
1,726 
1,050 
2;  000 
1,650 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
2,200 
1,700 
400 
1,600 


Median. 


15,000 
3,060 
2,000 
2,500 
2L000 
1,400 
1,200 

1,635 
2,275 
2,200 
1,925 
1,900 
2;  260 
1,850 
1,700 
2;  100 
1,800 
3,000 
%160 
1,500 
1,800 


Upper 
quartile. 


$5^500 
3,600 
2;  800 
3,325 
2,500 
1,700 
2,000 

1,850 
^500 
2,700 
2^300 
2^150 
2;  600 
2,200 
1,700 
2,500 
2,400 
3,400 
2,650 
2;  100 
2^000 


Maadmum. 


17,100 
5,500 
4,500 
3,600 
4,500 
2,500 
3,000 

2,400 
3,000 
3,100 
3,600 
3,550 
3,600 
4,635 
3,000 
3,900 
2,500 
4,400 
3,400 
3,400 
2;  500 


CitieB  of  SO, 000  to  100,000  population. 


Officers. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  of  school  board 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten-primary 

Primary  erades 

Intermediate  and  grammar 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  economics 

Play 

Physical  education 

Education  and  psychological  tests 

Vocational  education 

Continuation  schools 

Evening  schools 

Special  classes 


Minimum. 


83,450 
2,000 

350 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

300 

1,250 
1,400 
1,650 
1,800 
1,440 
1,500 
1,000 
1,305 

900 
1,200 
1,000 
1,320 
1,090 

240 
1,200 


Lower 
quartile. 


15,000 
2,670 
2,100 
2,200 
2,350 
1,400 
1,000 

2,150 
2^250 
1,860 
2,300 
2,100 
2,000 
2,400 
2,000 
2,268 
1,800 
2,100 
2,600 
2,000 
540 
1,600 


Median. 


16,000 
3,450 
3,000 
3,000 
2,780 
1,700 
1,900 

2,285 
2,500 
2,250 
2,500 
2;  400 
2,300 
2^700 
2;  200 
2,550 
2;  .500 
2,350 
3,000 
2,550 
1.440 
1,850 


Upper 
quartile. 


16,250 
4,000 
3,600 
3,800 
3,000 
2^000 
2;  000 

2;  500 
2,900 
2,700 
3,000 
2;  600 
2,600 
3,000 
2,600 
3,200 
2;  800 
2;  880 
8,600 
3,000 
2,700 
2;  200 


Maximum. 


no^ooo 

6,500 
5,000 
4,200 
4,200 
^900 
4,303 

^820 
3,300 
8.300 
3,300 
3,600 
3,600 
4,000 
3,260 
4,250 
5,000 
3,380 
4,800 
4,000 
3,000 
2;  050 


Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  poptUaiion. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

Superintendent  of  schools 19,000 

Superintendent  emeritus 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent 5, 500 

Business  manager 5, 500 

Superintendent  of  maintenance 3, 600 

Director  of — 

Research 3,600 

Trade  extension 3,200 

Americanization 3,000 

Chief  architect 4,000 

•Head  of  attendance 2,000 


AKRON,  oHio—oontinuod. 

Supervisor  of— 

Vocal  music $2, 600 

Instrumental  music 2, 600 

Art 2,600 

Physical  education 2,600 

Two  superintendent's  secretaries,  each 1, 920 

Payroll  clerk 1,800 

Clerk  of  sinking  fund 2,040 

Stock  derk 1,920 

Stenographer 1,500 

Typist 1,080 


f^AT^ATtncR  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 
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SaJUxrin  in  detail  Jar  cities  of  over  100^000  population— Contmued, 


AKBON,  OHIO— continued. 

iderk ~..  $l,fiOO 

Aasistent  sufMrintflDdttDt's  aMNtary 1,200 

Clerk  in— 

Maintenance  department 1,500 

Attendance  department 1,500 

Americanization  department 1,820 

Bm«au  of  research 1,060 

Architect's  offloe 1,200 


ALBANY,  N.  T. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Superintendent  of  school  buUdlngs 

Clerk  of  board 

Principal  at  large 

Req  uisition  derk 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Special  classes 

Kindencarten 

Handwork 

Primary  grades 

SngUsh 

Penmanship 

Ameriranlfation 

Director  of— 

Physical  education 

Vocational  education 

AasistaDt  supervisor  of— 

Bpedai  classes 

Vocational  education 

Physical  education 

Division  of  library,  textbooks  and  records: 

Head  of  division 

OneaBilstant 

Three  assistants,  each 

One  assistan  t 

Oneassirtant 

Two  clerks  (I3.fi0  a  day),  each  about 

Teacher-clerk,  physical  ednoatlcn  dept 

ATLANTA,  QA. 

Bnperlntendent 

Asst.  superintlndentand  business  manager 

Supervisor  (fhrst  year) 

Supervisor  (second  year) 

Supervisor  (third  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (first  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (second  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (third  year) 

Compulsory  attendance  officer 

Superintendent  of  repairs 

Stenographer,  each 

Clerks,  eaeh 


6,000 
3,050 
2.500 
3,200 
1.625 
1,550 

3,200 
3,050 
3,200 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,.V0 
2,000 

3,400 
3,400 

2.000 
2,000 
1,000 

2,200 
1,800 
1,475 
1.400 
1.175 
1.002 
1,100 

5,000 
3,600 
1,736 
1,066 
2,186 
1,536 
1,588 
1,636 
1.080 
2,400 
1,200 
l.JOO 


BALTDfOBE,  MD. 

General  administration: 

Departmental  secretary 2,760 

Principal  account  clerk 2,100 

Senior  stenographer 1,900 

Junior  typist 1,100 

Supervisor  of  school  buildings 2,300 

Janitor 1,000 

Stenographer 1,200 

68724*»-.22 3 


BALTiMOBX,  MD.— Continued. 

Administrative: 

Superintendent 18,000 

First  assistant  superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 6,500 

Senior  clerk 1,500 

Junior  clerk 1,100 

Senior  stenographer 1,300 

Threejnnior  clerks,  each 1,200 

Telephone  clerk  and  typist ixn 

SUtistidan 1,800 

Supervisor  of— 

Bianual  training  and  teachers 2,000 

Music 2,«0 

Drawing 2,000 

Sewing 2,000 

Physical  culture 2,000 

Kindergarten-primary 2,100 

Chief  attendance  officer 1,500 

Fourteen  assistant  attendance  offloers, 

each. 1,000 

Junior  typist 1,200 

Four  supervisors  of  elementary  grades, 

*  each 2,000 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  music 1,700 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 1,550 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 1,450 

Four  assistant  supervisors  of  mnslo, 

each 1,860 

Two  assistant  attendance  ofBoen,  each.  OSO 

Substitute  attendance  oflicer 600 

BnUfUrOHAJI,  ALA. 

Superintendent  of  public  schools 7, 600 

Assistant  superintendent 6,000 

Secretary,  board  of  education 2,700 

Auditor  and  statistician 1,500 

Bookkeeper 1,600 

Stenographer  to  secretary 1,440 

Stenographer  to  supt 1,500 

Assistant  stenographer  and  filing  derk 1, 200 

Supervisor,  attendance  department 2, 000 

Assistant  supervisor,  attendance  depart- 
ment   1,200 

Supervisor  of  music 2,500 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 1,500 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2,200 

Home  economics 2^500 

Manual  arts 2,400 

Physical  training 2,700 

Penmanship 2,000 

Primary  work 2,200 

Parental  school 2,100 

Director,  vocational  department 3,400 

Medical  inspector 2,700 

Superintendent  of  buildings ^400 

Superintendent,   warehouse    and    repair 

shop 1,500 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Superintendent 10^000 

Thirty  assistants  to  superintendent 28,572 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  oj  over  100,000  population — ^Continued. 


BOSTON,  MASS.-— continued. 

Five  assistant  superintendents S27, 480 

^Secretary 4,740 

Assistant  secretary 2,700 

Seven  assistants  to  secretary 7,908 

Business  agent 4,740 

Gbief  accountant,  22  assistants  and  2  chauf- 
feurs to  business  agent 34,302 

Bcfaoottiouse  custodian 3,000 

derk  to  schoolhouse  custodian 1,116 

City  treasurer,  custodian  of  the  retirement 

fund 1,500 

Telephone  operator 720 

Substitute  telepiione  operator 300 

Officers,  darks,   assistants,   and   stenog- 

raphns 132,300 

GUef  attendance  officer 2,880 

Twenty-four  attendance  officers 39, 278 

IMreetor  of--* 

Department  of  manual  arts 3,640 

I>ept.ofhouaeholdsctenoe  and  arts....  2,820 

Department  of  music 3,540 

Evening  schools 8,007 

Kindergartens 2,740 

Spedal  classes 2,260 

Salesmanship 2,100 

Penmanaliip 2,004 

Vocational  guidance 2^208 

GUef  examiner,  edncational  investigation 

and  measurement 3,610 

Director  of  mediBal-inapeetian 8,000 

Supervising  nurse 1,620 

Director  of  physical  training 8,340 

Director  of  extended  use  of  public  schools. .  3, 000 

BBIDOEPOBT,  CONN. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent ^000 

Second  assistant  superintendent 4^000 

Superintendent's  secretary 1,000 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 2;600 

Agent  of  board 2;  400 

Purchasing  agent 1,400 

Bookkeeper 1,450 

Pay-roll  derk 1,300 

Stenographer 960 

Stenographer 300 

Stenographer 900 

Switchboard  operator 800 

High-school  prindpal's  secretary 1, 500 

Stenographer  for  high  school 700 

Stenographer  for  high  school 650 

Supervisor  of— 

Art 2,300 

Art 1,970 

Penmanship 1,050 

Music 2,500 

Music 2,300 

Physical  education 2,60 

Grades 2^900 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Superintendent 10,000 

Three  deputy  superintendents,  each 4, 800 

Secretary  to  superintendent 3,oOO 


BUFFALO,  N.  T.^oontimifld. 


Qeneral  siQwrvisor 

Secretary,  board  of  educatian 

Superintendent,  janitorial  service. . . 

Supply  derk 

Chief  derk 

Three  derks,  each 

Clerk  (part-time  school) 

Manager,  stenographic  department. 

Stenographer  to 'superintendent 

Stenographer  to  board  of  education. 

Two  stenographer  derks,  each 

Two  stenographer  derks,  each 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  storekeeper 

Chauffeur 

Three  hdpers  in  storeroom,  each 

Switchboard  operator 

Messenger 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Thirteen  attendance  officers,  eadi. . 

Two  attendance  officers,  eadi 

Inspector,  trades  law 

Psychological  examiner 


CAMBBIDGE,  MASS. 

Superintendent 

Business  agent. 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds . . 

Secretary  to  sdiool  committee,  per  week . . 

Assistant  superintendent,  director  of  con- 
tinuation and  evening  sdiools 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  schools 

KindeiigBrtensaDdspeoialolasMe 

Director  of  art  education 

Assistant  director  of  art  education 

Director  of  music 

Two  assistants,  each 

Director  of  physical  education 

Assistant 

Secretary  to  superintendent,  per  wstk 

Clerk,  per  week 

Temporary  derk,  certificate  division,  per 
week 

Seven  attendance  officers,  each 

Two  derks,  each  per  we<^ 

One  derk,  per  wedE 

Porter 

CmCAOO,  ILL. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

First  assistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

Secretary  to  board  of  examiners 

Examiner 

Ten  district  superintendents,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Music J 

Art 

Blind 

Household  arts 

Technical  work  in  high  schools 

Conunerdal  work  in  high  schools 

Physical  education  in  elementary 
schools 


18^200 

8»000 
^600 
1,800 
8^000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,900 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,600 
1,200 
1,200 

800 
1,100 

520 
1,800 
1,600 
1,000 
1»700 
1,600 

6,000 
8,000 
9,500 
22.00 

4»8ao 

9^460 
%400 
8,220 
1,600 
8,220 
1,6M 
2^460 
1,8M 
26.80 
26.60 

16wOO 
1,800 
96. 8D 
8L00 
1,800 

12,000 
8,100 
7,200 
7,200 
6,000 
6,000 

8,7S0 
8,760 
3,500 
4,500 
4,300 
4,300 

4,500 
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Sdariei  in  detail  for  citUa  of  over  100,000  population— Contixmed, 


CBicAOo,  nx.'CODtlnaed. 


fieiioolesctanslon 15,000 

Special  schoolB 5,000 

Skauntarymaznialtniiiing 5,000 

ChUdstndy 4,900 

▼oentloDslgiildaiice 5,000 

Chief  compalaoty  cflteer 5,300 

Prtndpft]  ecDtmnatian  school 6,U0 

BiBfnen  manager 10,000 

AieUteet 8,000 

One  hoodrad  and  seventy-four  clerks  from 
fB00tof3,000. 

GovcmiYAn,  one.! 

10,000 

5,000 

Assistant  sopertntandent 3,500 

Dlreetorof— 

XlndeiKarteDs 3,000 

VocatloDaledaoatloa 3,100 

Conttnaatloa  schools 3,100 

Bouaeholdarts 3,aoo 

Ibdostiialarts 3,500 

Jlrt. 3,600 

MoslD 3,000 

Ttamanshlp 3,000 

Fhysica]  education 3,600 

Cfyie  and  vocational  league 2,200 

ExBoottve  secretary 1,500 

Superintendent's  secretary., 1,500 

Stoiographer 1,200 

Two  stenographers,  each.'. 1,000 

Stenographer 000 

Ofloe  attendant  and  telephone  operator ...  000 
Assistant  director  in  charge  of  attendance 

department 1,500 

Court  attendance  officer 1,500 

Attendance  officer 1,800 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,600 

Attendance  officer 1,500 

Attendance  officer 1, 200 

Attendance  officer 1,300 

Stenographer 900 

Assistant  director  of  vocation  bureau 2,20n 

Two  psychological  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,400 

Two  psjrchological  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,200 

Social  investigator 1,300 

Placement  secretary 1,900 

Employment  certificate  assistant 1,500 

Placement  assistant 1,500 

Placement  assistant 1,400 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Stenographer 780 

Clerk 3,600 

Deputy  derk 2,200 

Stenographer 1,200 

Stenographer 1,100 

Business  manager 5,000 

Ckr^ 3,500 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO— continued. 

General  clerk $1,600 

Clerk-stenographer 1,250 

General  clerk-stenographer 1,360 

Stenographer 960 

Clerk-typist 080 

Stores  bookkeeper 1,400 

Assistant  stores  bookkeeper 1,200 

Custodian 1,800 

Assistant  custodian 1,400 

Visiting  engineer 2,700 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,300 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,200 

Telephone  operator 800 

CUW.AMD,  OBK). 

Superintendent  of  schools 10,000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 6,500 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 5,500 

One  assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Director  of— 

French  and  Spanish 4,000 

Sni^lah 4,250 

Mathematics 

Secretary  to  superintendent 4,000 

Supervisor  of  substitute  teachers 2,000 

Supervisor  of  appointments 2,760 

7^0  assistant  supervisors  of  appointments, 

each 1,600 

Director  of  school  housing 4,500 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 3,500 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 2,750 

Director  of  reference  and  research 4,500 

Assistant  director  ofreference  and  research.  2,400 

Assistant  director  of  reference  and  research.  2,200 

Supervisor  of  evening  schools 3,850 

Assistant  supervisor  of  evening  schools 2, 750 

Supervisor  of  community  centers 3,3X 

Assistant  supervisor  of  community  centers.  2, 750 

Supervisor  of  school  gardens 3,300 

Supovlsor  of  medical  inspection 3,300 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  inspection .  2, 500 

Twenty-three  school  doctors,  each 1, 282 

Assistant  supervisor  of  school  nurses 2,600 

Two  school  nurses,  each 1,440 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,670 

Two  school  nurses,  each 1,610 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,320 

One  school  nurse 1,382 

Five  school  nurses,  each 1,550 

Seven  school  nurses,  each 1,730 

One  school  nurse 1,370 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,490 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,200 

One  school  nurse 1 ,  210 

Assistant  supervisor  of  dental  clinics 2,000 

Nine  school  dentists,  each 1,425 

Four  school  dentists,  each 2,850 

Seven  dental  nurses,  each 700 

One  dental  nurse 960 

Assistant  supervisor,  orthopedics 2,479 

Director  of  publications 4,000 


1  Chief  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  senioe  in  the  schools,  la  paid  by 
board  of  health. 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  aver  100,000  popuhtion — Continued. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO— Continued. 

Assistant  director  of  publications 

Director  of  attendance,  census,  and  voca- 
tional guidance 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 
and  vocational  guidance 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 
and  vocational  guidance 

One  attendance  ofiBcer 

Twoattendance  officers,  each 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Threeattendance  officers,  each 

Twoattendance  officers,  each 

Twenty  attendance  officers,  each 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 

Supervisor  of  music 

Four  assistant  supervisors  of  music,  each. . 

Supervisor  of  chorus  music 

Supervisor  of  art 

Five  assistant  supervisors  of  art,  eadi 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  art 

Supervisor  of  writing 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  writing,  each. 

Supervisor  of  kindergartens 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 

Three  assistantsupervisors  of  physical  train- 
ing, each 

Supervisor  exceptional  classes 

Assistant  supervisor  exceptional  classes .... 

Assistantsnpervisorexceptioiialclasses 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics . . 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics. . 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics . . 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics . . 

Assistant  supervisor  speech  defects 

Supervisor  of  manualtraining 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  lunch  rooms 

Supervisor  of  blind  classes  (|  time) 

Assistantsupervisor  of  blind  classes  (f  timej) 

Director  of  board  of  examiners 

Assistant  secretary  to  Supt 

Clerk  to  superintendent 

Stenographer 

Thirteen  stenographers,  each 

Nine  stenographers,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

Ten  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

One  Braille  stereotyper 

Two  Braille  stereotypers,  each 

COLUMBUS,  oino. 

Executive  department: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendant 

Secretary 


$1,600 

4,000 

3,000 

2,100 
3,086 
2,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,700 
1,600 
3,680 
3,560 
3,200 
3,060 
3,000 
3,680 
2,500 
3,000 
8,660 
2^600 
1,360 
3,560 
2,500 
3,000 
3,660 

2,705 
3,000 
2,045 
1,200 
2,675 
1,800 
1,350 
1,320 
2,170 
3,680 
3,560 
1,800 
3,020 
3,680 
2,500 
3,500 
2,400 
2,640 
1,600 
1,426 
1,350 
1,680 
1,470 
1,300 
960 
1,656 
1,488 


7,500 
4,500 
4,000 
1,300 


coLUHBUs,  omo— continued. 
Executive  department— CootinuAd. 

aerk n^aoo 

Clerk 1,060 

Business  department: 

Clerk  (ex  officio  treasurer) 4,000 

Assistant  clerk 2,500 

Assistant  clerk 2,000 

Assistant  derk 1,660 

Stenographer 1,060 

Storekeeper 1,600 

Assistant  storekeeper 1,560 

Arohitect's  office: 

Architect 2,880 

Two  draftsmen,  each 3,000 

Two  draftsmen,  each 2,400 

Onedraftsman 2,700 

Building  supervisor 3,000 

Building  supervisor 2,400 

Electrical  engineer 2,400 

Heating  enginoer 3^000 

Building  and  repair  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 3,000 

Foreman  painter ,  2,160 

Shopman 1,704 

Electrician 1,704 

Three  carpenters,  each. 1,704 

Public  schod  library: 

librarian. 2,280 

Two  assistant  librarians,  each 1,600 

Two  assistant  librarians,  each 1,200 

Three  high-schod  librarians,  each. 1,600 

Two  high-schod  librarians,  each 1,  fiOO 

Attendance  department: 

One  attendance  officer 1,660 

One  attendance  officer 1,800 

Two  iltteDdance  officers,  each. 1,380 

Board  of  examiners: 

Three  examiners,  each 200 

Supervisors: 

Manualtraining 2,250 

Assistant  supervisor,  home  economics. .  1, 875 
Three  assistant  supervisors,  of  music, 

each .". : 1,876 

Assistant  supervisor,  physical  educa- 
tion   1,875 

Americanization 2,187 

Art 2,625 

Assistant  supervisor,  art 2,125 

Kindergarten 2,125 

Nature  study 2,187 

Journalism 2,066 

Schod  physician 3,600 

Two  nurses,  each 1,300 

Three  nurses,  each l,ioo 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Superintendent  of  schools 7,200 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schods 6, 000 

Private  secretary 2,000 

Supervise  of— 

High-schod  instruction 6^000 

Intermediate  grades 3,600 

Primarywork 3,000 


SATJ^RIWS  OF  ADMIKISTRATTVE  OFFICBBS. 
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Sakaies  in  detail  for  citiet  of  over  100,000  popuJo^um— Continued. 


DALLAS,  TBZ.~€0OtiniMd. 

Sapcrrisor  of— Continaed. 

Hcolc 13,000 

Drawing  and  wiitiiig 8,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  miBlo S,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  and  writing  2,000 

SoparvisorofpliyBlcal  training,  primary...  3,000 

Stenograplia' i,a00 

Statistical  clerk. 1,300 

sadministratioQ: 
Seorstaiy  of  board  of  edncatiaa  <buat- 

nessmanager) 4,800 

Pordbasing  agent. 9>000 

flapervisor  of  buildings 8,000 


TeOer 

Bookkeeper. . 
Stenographer, 
aerk 


1,800 

1,800 

1,M0 

MO 


DATTON,  OBBO. 


Grade  schools  (pirt-time,  also  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  elementary  schools).  750 

Physical  training 2,050 

Kindergtftens 1,750 

Drawing  and  industrial  work 2,060 

Assistant 1,550 

Expression 3,060 

Penmanship 3,060 

Vocal  musie 3,660 

Two  assistanto,  each 1,400 

Oiehestras 3,S50 

Manual  training 3,660 

Home  eooncmies. 3,550 

Truant  offioer 1,030 

Truant  officer  (also  has  charge  of  compul- 
sory tentinuatlon  acbool) 3,060 

Health  Inspector* 

Business  manager  > 

Clerk* 4,000 

Assistant  dflrit 1,800 

Stenographer 1,300 

Superintendent  of  ooostruotlon  (also  has 

ofBoeofhisown) 5,000 

Clerk 1,430 

Superintendent  of  buildings 2,520 

Stock  derk  and  purcbasing  agent 2,200 

Two  clerks  (stock  room),  each |  ' 

Stenographer  (stoek  room) 1,200 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  instruction.  1, 800 
Assistant  ofBoe  of  superintendent  of  In- 
struction   1,200 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Superintendent's  ofSce: 

Superintendent 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent 4,100 

Secretary  in  charge  of  supply  teachers .  2, 100 


norvsB,  COLO.— continued. 

Superintendent's  offioe— Continued. 

Chief  derk 83,400 

(31erk 1,800 

Three  clerks,  each 1,600 

Clert 1,600 

Clerk 1,040 

Clerk 780 

Telephone: 

Operator 1,030 

Operator 000 

Business  offioe: 

Chief  engineer 6,000 

Cbief  clerk 2,400 

Clerk 1,000 

Caerk 1,800 

Clerk ,  1,800 

Clerk 1,180 

Twoderks,  each 1,100 

Storehouse: 

Storekeeper 3,000 

Clerk 1,100 

Clerk,  part-time 800 

Clerk 1,300 

Expressman. 3,300 

Departments: 

Director,  measuroments  and  standards.  8, 3M 

Special  teadier,  speech 1,900 

Special  teacher,  speech 1,740 

Special  teacher,  special  soliools 1,810 

Director,  penmanship 3,610 

^Mdal  teacher,  penmanship 1,900 

Girls' handicraft  director 3,640 

Spedal  teacher,  girls' handicraft 1,900 

Director  of  art  education 3,600 

Spedalteacher,  art  education 1,440 

Spedal  teacher,  art  education 1,000 

I^reotorof— 

City  gardens; 3,440 

Manual  training 3,940 

Fhsrslcal  education 3,640 

Lunchrooms 3,640 

Domestic  sdenoe 3,740 

Cadetcorpe 1,970 

Two  spedal  teadiers,  cadet  corps,  eaoh.  1 ,  400 

Direotor  of  music 3,600 

Spedal  teacher,  music 1,840 

Two  special  teachers,  music,  each 1,440 

Spedal  teacher,  music 1,800 

Spedal  teadier,  music 1,300 

Direotor  of  playgrounds 1,840 

Spedal  teacher,  playgrounds 1, 600 

Direotor  of  attendance 2,400 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 1,400 

PES  If  0INE8,  IOWA. 

Superintendent  of  schods 7,600 

Director  of— 

Elementary  education 4,000 

Kindergartens 3,413 


*  This  work  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  dty  department  of  health.  The  board  pays  8100  per  month 
for  the  services  6f  five  district  phjrsicians,  part-time. 

s  The  board  has  no  business  manager.  The  financial  matters  are  taken  care  of  by  the  derk,  who  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  board.  Clerk  of  board  of  education,  construotion  department,  stock  dark,  and  purcharing 
department  are  responsible  directly  to  board  of  educatian. 
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ScLlaries  in  detail  for  cUieg  qf  over  100,000  jDopuia^um— Continued. 


DE8  MODIB8,  IOWA— GQQttallMd. 

Director  of— Ckmtlnoed. 

Industrial  edooa  tion 

Boainesa  educatian 

Bxtendoa  activities  and  AnuiieanUa- 
tioQ  work 

Research 

Exoeptiooal  children 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  grades 

Home  eoooomlcs 

Art 

j^3gl8tant 

Music 

Two  assistants,  each. 

Penmanship 

Dtreotor,, department  of  health  (half  time). 

Sdiool  dentist  (half  time) 

OralhygleDlst 

aerk 

Supervisor,  physical  education 

Supervisory  school  nurses 

Secretary  to  soperintaidflDt 

detk 

Four  steDOgraphers  fhnn  1000  to  tl,MO. 

Informatian  derk 

Direator,.atlendanoe  and  employmoiL — 

TwoatteDdanoeolBcerSyeaeii. 

Chief  elerk 

Assistant  clerk*. 

fl^ffy^a'y  and  ^?ff1yiw  '"fti^fHf 

Bookkeeper 

Two  clerks  ftom  Sl,a0O  to  11,880. 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds. . . 
aerk 

DsiBorr,  mcB. 

Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent I 

Twoassistant  supefintendents,  each 

Director  of— 

Ins.  normal  tr.  and  research 

Education  expenditures 

Statistics 

Special  education 

Intermediate  school 

Assistant  director  of— 

Industrial  art '. 

Physical  education 

Educationalresearcfa 

Inspector,  teachers 

Asst.  supr.,  statistics  and  reference. 

Asst.supr.,  educational  research 

Supervisor  of— 

Arithmetic 

Comp.  education 

Music 

Elementary  music 

Art 

Penmanship 

Oaogiaphy 

Bns^h 

Kindergarten  primary  grades 

Visual  education 

Special  education 


88,400 
8,400 

3,100 
2,500 
8,000 

8,000 
3,840 
2,413 
3,000 
3,700 
1,540 
3,107 
1,758 
1,758 
1,700 
1,080 
3,527 
3,500 
3,400 
1,880 


8,500 
8,400 
1,400 
1,300 
4,300 
9^000 

1,830 
8,500 
1,500 

0,000 
7,680 
6^000 

8^000 
8,000 
5^100 
8^600 
4^000 

5,000 
3,000 
4,800 
4,500 
3,000 
3,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,800 


Dn^oir,  men— oontlnaed. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Ungraded  classes 84,000 

Girls' activitiea 4,000 

Mech.dEawingandman.tr. 4,000 

Domeatloarts 4,000 

Domeaticsdenoe 4,000 

Industrial  training. 4,000 

Phy. education  high sch. 4,000 

Boys' athletics 4,000 

Sev6nas8t.supr. phydoaled.,  each. 2,500 

Twoaast.  supr.  mnsle,  each 2,500 

Fteirasst.supr.  art,  each 2,500 

Two  asst.  supr.  penmanship,  each 2,500 

Four asst. supr. English,  each 2;500 

lliree  assit.  supr.  kindergarten,  each 2;  500 

Four  asst.  supr.  special  ed.,  each 2^500 

Two dist. attendance  officers,  each 8;00O 

Two  dlst.  attendance  officers,  each 2;500 

Attendance  officer 1,700 

Business  manager 5^100 

Tw4>clerkB  (chief  clerks),  each 3,000 

One  derk  (chief  derk) 2;  400 

One  derk  (chief  derk) 1,920 

Two  derks  (chief  derks),eadi 1,880 

One  derk. 2,000 

Oneclerk 2;  100 

Two  derks,  each I,7t0 

Onederk l,«ao 

Seven  clerks, each 1,560 

Seven  derks,each 1,500 

Five  derks,  each 1,440 

Onederk. 1,380 

Three  derks, each 1,390 

Two  derks,  each. 1,300 

Two  derks, each. 1,080 

Onederk 1,020 

Onestenographer 2,040 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,800 

Flvestenographers,each 1,680 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,560 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,440 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,320 

FALL  BIVXB,  IEA8B. 

Superintendent 5^000 

Assistant  superintendent • 3,400 

Primary  supervisor •• 2,160 

Primary  supervisor 2,280 

Supervisor  of— 

Housdiold  arts — 2,120 

Drawing 2,880 

Assistant 2.000 

Reading 2,400 

Physical  training 2,400 

Assistant 1,820 

Music 2,880 

Secretary 2,200 

Seven  attendance  officers,  each 1,800 

Supplyderk 1,000 

Stenographer 1,600 

Stenographer 1,100 

Stenographer 000 

aerk 1,200 

Clerk 1,100 
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8dlarxe$  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100^000  population — Continued. 


HOX7STON,  TEX. 

SnperinteDdent 

Saptftntendent  of  hygiene 

Biasisess  Tepresentattve,  school  board. 
Aiperintendent  of — 

Music. 

Interxniediate  grades 


Penmanship 

Art- 

ifftTiTwi  training 

Domestic  science 

Seaetarytosaperlntendent 

SecBetary  to  bostness  representative 

SeoBBtary  to  mannal  training  director 

JLsaistant  In  superintendent's  office 

Manager  of  tree  textbooks 

IPonr  nuxses,  eadi- 

CTien  other  norses  employed,  but  salary 
paid  by  the  city  or  by  prtvate  organixa- 
tkns.) 

INDfAKAPOUB,  HTD. 


16,000 

4,aoo 

8,600 

2,400 
2,700 
2,700 
2,500 
2,600 
2,700 
2,100 
1,820 
1,820 
1,680 
870 
2,180 
1,200 


flmwalntendent  of  schools , 

Aaslatant  to  superintendent 

Dfeeetor,  dept.  of  ref.  and  research 

Director,  vDoatiooal  education 

High  school  pfindpaL 

High  school  principal 

High  school  principal 

Prindpal,  normal  training  school 

Ftro  district  superintendents,  each , 

One  district  superintendent , 

One  district  superintendent 

Director  of — 

Mnntiftl  tTaf-nfg^g        , 

Music. 

Phjrsical  edoca.  and  school  hygiene . . . . 

Art  instruction , 

School  lunches , 

Handwriting 

Supervisor  of  sewing 

Supervisor  of  cooking 

Director  of  attendance  department , 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendance  oiBoer 

Two  attendance  officers,  each , 

One  attendance  officer 

One  attendance  officer 

Director,  business  department , 

Assistant,  business  director 

Superintendent  of  supply 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds . . . , 

Attorney , 

Deputy  auditor 

County  treasuier— by  city 

Secretary  to  supt 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  clerk  to  superintendent 

Oneclerk 

One  clerk 


8,000 
4,500 
8,600 
6,000 
4,300 
4,500 
4,800 
8,200 
3,600 
4,000 
8,000 

8,500 
8,606 
3,800 
8,500 
3,000 
3,000 
2,300 
2,200 
3,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,760 
1,870 
6,000 
5,000 
2,400 
3,500 
2,500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,800 
1,300 
1,100 
1,800 
1,400 
1,300 


JBRSSY  OTT,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendents  of  schools 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  of  methods  in  primary  dept 

Supervisor  of  methods  in  grammar  d^t. . . 
Assist,  supt.,  grammar  and  primary  dept. . 

Director  of  vocal  music 

Assistant  directors  of  vocal  mualo 

Supervisor  of— 

Claaees  for  pupils  mentally  defsctive . . . 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Inttructlon  of  pupilsdefsctiveinspeeQh 

Director,  manual  tr.  and  domestioao 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Sixteen  assistant  attendance  officers,  each . 
Three  assistant  attendance  officers,  each. . . 

Chief  clerk  attendance  department 

Two  clerks,  eacih 

Director,  medical  inspection 

Fourteen  assistant  medicaHnspeotogw,eanh . 
Fourteen  nur8es,mediCBl  d^MUtOMnt,eaflh . 

Woman  medical  inapeeter 

Medical  deportment  etak 

Medical  department  derk 

Director  of  dental  hygiene 

Five  dentists,  each 

Six  dental  nurses,  each 

Dental  department  clerk 

Secretary  of  board  of  educatian 

Clerk,  office  of  secretary 

Clerk,  oiDce  of  secretary 

Fouir  clerks,  office  of  secretary,  each 

Inspector  of  repairs 

Cle^tolnm»eotarofrapaiiB 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Three  inspectors  of  buildings,  each 


KANSAS  OTT,  KAMB. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Director,  conjtinuation  schools 

Four  district  supervisors,  each 

One  special  supervisor 

Four  special  supervisors,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Clerk,  board  of  education 

Bookkeeper 

Switchboard  operator 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds. 

Purchasing  agent 

Chief  engineer 

Bookkeeper 

Supply  clerk 


110,500 
5,400 
3,400 
2,200 
1,986 
1,888 
8,000 
3,500 
8,100 
3,800 
3,100 

2,300 
4,100 
8,800 
2,600 
4,100 
2,800 
2,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
2,500 
800 
1,820 
1,200 
8,000 
l,fl0O 
2,240 
1,200 
1,820 
1,500 
4,260 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
2,700 
1,500 
2,500 
2,200 


6,000 
4,000 
2,760 
2,388 
2,206 
1,800 
1,140 
1,560 
1,125 
3,000 
1,800 
1,320 
1,020 
3,000 
2,400 
2,100 
1,680 
1,560 
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Salanes  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  popiUatian—Contiaued. 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAMS.— continued. 


stenographer. 
Architect 


KANSAS  CTTT,  MO. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

District  superintendent 

District  sui)erintendent 

Director  of— 

Vocational  education 

Research 

Primary-kindergarten 

Assistant  director  of  research 

Psychologist 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Clerk,  compulsory  education 

Pay-roll  clerk 

One  stenographer  and  clerk 

One  stenographer  and  clerk 

Three  stenographers  and  clerks,  each . 

L06  ANQELES,  CALIF. 


Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

First  assistant  superintendent . . . 
Second  assistant  superintendent. 
Third  assistant  superintendent . . 
Fourth  assistant  superintendent. 

Assistant  to  superintendent 

Assignment  secretary 

Two  clerks,  each 

Onederk 


Two  clerks,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Junior  clerk 

Chauileur 

Chief  telephone  operator 

Three  assistant  telephone  operators,  each. 
Evening  telephone  operator 


Biuhuts  MdnaifeT*9  Department. 

Business  manager's  office: 

Business  manager. 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Chauffeur , 

Supply  department: 

Supply  clerk , 

Assistant  to  supply  clerk 

Requisition  clerk 

Head  stock  and  record  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk , 

St^iographer  and  clerk , 

Filing  derk 

Two  stock  record  clerks,  each 

Receiving  derk 

Shipping  derk 

Six  stock  derks,  each 

Janitor 


$1,900 
1,200 


7,500 
4,740 
4,620 
3,780 
3,720 

4,740 
4,080 
3,800 
2,640 
3,000 
2,100 
2,100 
1,800 
1,440 
1,320 
1,200 


8,000 
4,800 
4,600 
4,600 
4,200 
4,200 
2,400 
2,238 
1,500 
1,440 
1,320 
1,320 
1,025 
1,500 
1,200 
1,140 
300 


5,000 
2,220 
2,100 
1,320 
1,320 
1,500 

2,220 
1,680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,060 
1,200 
1,560 
1,560 
1,200 
1,820 


LOS  AiTOEUES,  CALDT.— Continued. 

Purohasing  department: 

Chief  derk SlyflOO 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,380 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,32(^ 

Clerk 1,200 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,200 

Tdephone  operator 1,260 

Military  equipment  division: 

Stock  derk 1,280 

Hdper 1,080 

Clerk 2,100 

Shop  department: 

Clerk 2^880 

Four  district  foremen,  each 2^100 

Yard  foreman S^  160 

Chief  dectrjdan 2,160 

Stenographer i,  320 

Night  watchman 1,320 

Five  truck  drivers,  each i,  440 

Clock  and  bell  foreman 1,000 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 3^900 

Assistant  secretary 2^160 

Chief  derk 3^160 

Bookkeeper 1,680 

Two  minute  derks,  each 1,500 

Correspondence  derk 1,500 

Five  stenographers  and  derks,  each. . .  1, 320 

Clerk 1,140 

Auditor's  office: 

Auditor 3,000 

Deputy  auditor 2^  220 

Assistant  to  deputy  auditor 1,680 

Five  senior  bookkeepers,  each 1,680 

Two  junior  bookkeepers,  eadi 1,380 

Four  assistant  bookkeepers,  each 1,200 

Senior  stenographer 1,320 

Two  junior  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Demand  derk 1,320 

Counter  derk 1,260 

Timekeeper 1,280 

*  Bookkeeping  machine  operator 1,025 

Messenger  and  typist 900 

Compulsory  education  and  child-weUbre 
department: 

Director 3^600 

Assistant  director 2^400 

Division  supervisor 2,040 

Chief  attendance  officer 2^000 

Twdve  attendance  officers,  eiudi 920 

Clerk 1,380 

Clerk 1,140 

Twoderks,each 1,020 

Department  of  psychology  and  educational 
research: 

Director 3,600 

Assistant  director 2,964 

Secretary 1,320 

Clerk 1,200 

Health  and  devdopment  department: 

Director 3,000 

Nine  physidans,  each 2;640 

Four  dentists,  each 2^640 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  lOOyOOO  population — Continued. 


L08  ANGELB8,  CAur.^-coiitlnaed. 

Health  and  deyelopment  dcpaitment-Hson. 

Eleven  senior  nunes,  each 

Three  junior  nuraesyeech 

Clerk 

Matron 

Dental  assistant 

Dental  assistant 

Department  of  part-time  instruction: 

Director 

Two  coordinators,  each 

Elementary  school  library: 

Supervising  librarian 

Two  assistant  librarians,  each 

Asslstantlibrarian 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  ol— 

Home  economJos 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Vocationa]  training 

Immigration 

Kindergarten 

Manual  arts  (sloyd) 

Music 

Orchestra 

Nature  study 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

Agriculture...  4 

Cardboard  construction 

Primary  manual  arts 

Forty-three  assistant  supervisors,  each. 

Five  derks,  each 

LOXnsVILLE,  KT. 


Superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendv  nt. 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Librarian 

T  elephone  operator 


LOWZLL,  MASS. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Clerk,  attendance  office 

Business  agent 

Clerk,  business  agent's  office. 
Stock  clerk 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Superintendent 

Supervisors,  each 

Attendance  officers,  each 

Secretary  to  school  board 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  schools.. 
Clerks  (average  salary) 


11,440 
1«320 
1,200 
1,200 
960 
1,020 

3,600 
3^300 

3^400 

1,560 

1,620 

960 

720 

8,840 
8,840 
3,840 
8,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,600 
3^600 
2,964 
1,200 


5,000 

a;  400 

1,008 

996 

1,140 

1,020 


5^000 
1,400 
1,000 

3;  000 

2;  400 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
3,100 
1,200 
1,600 


5,000 
1,980 
1,320 

3,000 
1,620 
1,200 


MXLWAUKSB,  WI8. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 16^000 

Asst.  supt.  of  schools 5,000 

Asst.  supt.  of  schools  (primary  dept.) 4, 620 

Assistant  to  superintendent 3»840 

Supervisor  of — 

Industrial  educ^itlon 5^500 

Street  trades 2;7B0 

Attendance 3^840 

Director  of— 

Drawing 8,840 

Elementary  manual  training 8,840 

Household  arts 3,840 

Music 8,840 

Special  classes 3,480 

Social  centers 2,760 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 3,840 

Secretary-business  manager 7,200 

Auditor 3,840 

Supply  clerk 3,840 

Asst.tosupt.  (extension  dept.) 4,200 

Athletic  director 2,780 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Superintendent  of  schools 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent  (instructional). . .  4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent  (instructional). . .  4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent  (industrial) 4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent  (business) 6^  000 

Assistant  sui>erintendent  (office) 3, 600 

Supervisor  of— 

Evening  and  summer  schools 2,500 

Domestic  science  and  lunch  room 2,500 

Drawing 2,750 

Music 8,200 

Manual  training ^300 

Penmanship 2,203 

Subncxmals-mental  examinations 2^300 

Blind 1,850 

Physical  education 3, 300 

Director,  attendance  and  guidance 3,000 

Director,  Americanization 2,700 

Special  teacher  of— 

Drawing 2,333 

Home  economics 2, 283 

Physical  education 2, 500 

Physical  education 2,088 

General  department: 

Secretcffy  to  superintendent 2,400 

Asst.  secretary,  board  of  education 2,  (XX) 

Librarian 1,  hOO 

Mail  and  supply  clerk 960 

Telephone  operator 1, 200 

Telephone  operator  (assistant ) 840 

Civil  service  record  clerk 1, 560 

Information  clerk 1,  G20 

Page 810 

Page 720 

Educational    department     (instructional 
division): 

Stenographer  to  sui>erintendent 1, 680 

Stenographer  to  supervisors 1, 080 

Stenographer-clerk 900 

Chief  clerk 1,920 
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Salaries  in  detqjilfar  cities  of  over  100,000  population. 


lOMKiAPOLis,  Hum.— continued. 

Educational  department  (Instructional 
division)— Continued . 

Records  of  substitute  teachers $1,440 

Special  activities  clerk 1, 200 

Clerk,  teachers'  applications 1, 200 

Clerk,  hygiene  and  physical  education . .  1, 380 

Clerk,  files 960 

Attendance  and  guidance  division: 

Supervising  attendance  officer 1,700 

Two  attendance  officers,  eadi 1,400 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,350 

Vocational  guidance 2,058 

Vocational  guidance ^040 

Vocational  guidance 1,560 

Vocationar  guidance 1, 320 

Supervising  census  clerk 1,440 

Census  clerk 1, 200 

Censusderk 1,200 

Censusclerk 1, 140 

Two  census  clerks,  each 1,080 

Abeenteedesk 1,200 

Absenteedesk 1,140 

Statistician I,fl00 

Stenographer 1, 060 

Stenographer  (guidance) 1,320 

Stenographer  (physical  education  and 

hygiene) 1,020 

Finance  department: 

Auditor 3,300 

Two  accountants,  each 1,080 

Pay  rolls  clerk 1,920 

Pay  rolls  clerk  (assistant) 1,020 

Stenographer 1,380 

Business  department: 

Assistant  business  superintendent 2, 460 

Secretary  to  business  superintendent ...  1, 500 

Statistical  eng.,  real  est.,  ins 2, 100 

Purchase  requisition  clerk 2,100 

Bookkeeper 1,260 

Bookkeeper  (lunch  rooms) 1,500 

Stenographer  (purchase  requisitions) . .  1, 320 

Stenographer  (work  orders) 1, 200 

Stenographer 1,260 

Textbook  clerk 1,200 

Textbook  clerk 1,140 

Invoice  clerk 1,860 

Invoice  clerk 1,440 

Invoice  clerk 1, 140 

Cost  records  clerk 1,260 

Stock  record  clerk 1,140 

Stock  adjustment  clerk 1,380 

File  clerk 1,080 

One  clerk 1,140 

Three  clerks,  each 1,020 

One  clerk  (lunch  rooms) 960 

Bureau  of  buildings  di\'ision: 

Building  inspector 2,220 

Architectural  engineer 3,600 

Architectural  designer 2, 700 

Senior  architectural  draftsman 2, 700 

Three  architectural  draftsmen,  each ...  2,  OIO 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each 1, 980 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,920 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,680 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,620 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN— conUnued. 

Bureau  of  buildings  division— Continued. 

One  architectural  draftsman 

Mechanical  engineer 

Two  mechanical  draftsmen,  each , 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Stenographer 

Buildings  and  repair  division: 

Operating  engineer , 

Supervisor  of  buildings 

Foreman  of  grounds 

Service  investigator 

Service  inspector , 

Accountant , 

Pay  rolls  derk 

Stenographer , 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operator 

Clerk 

File  clerk 

Supply  division: 

Stores  keeper 

Assistant  stores  keeper 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Twe  clerks,  each 

Stock  derk 

Utility  man 


NASBMLLE,  TEIfN. 


Superintendent  of  schools ! . . . 

Supervisor  of  vocal  music 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing 

Two  academic  supervisors,  each 

Assistant  supervisor,  writing  and  drawing. 

8upe^^isor,  grade  work  (colored) 

Business  manager 

Clerk  and  stenographer 

Clerk  and  stenographer 

Clerk  and  tdephone  operator 

Custodian  of  supplies 

Janitor 

Truck  driver 

Chief  medical  inspector 

Two  assistant  medical  inspectors,  each 

Assistant  medical  inspector  (colored) 

Attendance  officer 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each. 

One  assistant  superintendent 

One  assistant  supermtendent 

Clerk  to  superintenden  t 

Director  of  manual  arts 

Supervisor  of— 

Manual  training  (grammar) 

Manual  training  (primary) 

Drawing 

Drawing  (alternating  schools) 

Domestic  art 

Domestic  sdenoe 

Music  (alternating  schools) 


11,380 
3,600 
1,920 
2,220 
1,980 
1,860 
1,380 

2,700 
3,600 
2,220 
1,900 
1,920 
1,680 
1,260 
1,320 
960 
900 
1,060 
1,090 

2,400 
1,440 
1,140 
940 
1,020 
1,200 
1,200 


4,800 

1,700 

1,700 

1,500 

1,100 

1,200 

3,000 

1,440 

960 

900 

1,020 

540 

720 

1,250 

1,100 

450 

1,440 


10,000 
4,900 
4,700 
4,500 
4,200 
3,900 

2,700 
2,600 
2,900 
2,500 
2,900 
2,900 
2,700 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  citiea  of  over  100^000  population. 


HXWABK,  N.  J.— contlnoed. 

Sapenrisor  of— Continued. 

Physical  education 13,900 

Athletics  (high  and  elementary  schools)  3, 000 

Penmanship 2,900 

Binet  schools  and  classes 2,900 

General  supemsor 3,200 

Dlreetorofmoslc 3,200 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2,400 

Drawing 2,000 

Domestteart 2,600 

Damestioart 2,400 

Music 2,e0O 

Music 2,000 

Music 1,800 

Physical  training,  2 each 2,800 

Physical  training^  2 each 2,000 

One  clerk 1,920 

One  clerk 1.740 

Two  clerks,  each 1,440 

Three  clerks,  each 1,140 

Two  clerks,  each 1,020 

Onederk 960 

Onederk 900 

Two  derks,  each 840 

Onederk 660 

Onederk 480 

Supervisor  of  attendance 4,020 

Assistant  supervisor  of  attendance 3,000 

Attendance  officers: 

One  officer 2,000 

Four  officers,  each 1,700 

One  officer 1,640 

Four  officers,  each 1.460 

Seven  officers,  each 1.400 

One  officer 1,340 

Three  officers,  each 1,280 

Two  officers,  each 1, 200 

One  officer 1,080 

Onederk 1,020 

Onederk 900 

Two  derks,  each 840 

Supervisor  of  medical  inspection 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  Inspection .  1, 700 

Psychologist 3,fi00 

Assistant  psychologist 1,680 

Assistant  psjrchologist 1,000 

Assistant  ophthalmologist 1, 140 

Two  dentists,  each 1,020 

Seven  medical  inspectors,  each IHi 

Sanitary  Inspector 1,440 

Fifteen  nurses,  each 1,720 

One  nurse 1,660 

One  nurse 1,800 

Four  nurses,  each 1,480 

Three  nurses,  each 1,420 

Three  nurses,  each 1,360 

Two  clerks,  eadu 1,020 

Onederk 840 

Business  manager's  department: 

Badness  manager 9,000 

Assistant  business  manager 3,600 

Secretary  to  business  manager 8,000 

Building  inspector 8, 000 


KEWA&K,  N.  J.— continued. 

Business  manager's  department— Contd. 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Two  drivers,  each 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent  of  supplies. 

Supervisor  of  equipment 

Onederk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk .• 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Three  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary,  board  of  education 

Assistant  secretary 

Counsel 4... 

Onederk 

One  clerk 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Telephone  operator 


«  NEW  BEDFORD,  liASS. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Two  derks  to  superintendent,  each 

One  clerk  to  superintendent 

One  derk  to  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools 

Grade  supervisor 

Supervisor  of— 

Instrumental  music 

Vocal  music 

Two  assistants,  each 

Drawing 

Two  assistants,  eadi 

Manual  training 

Three  assistants,  each 

Cooking 

Two  assistants,  each 

Sewing 

Five  assistants,  each 

Physical  training 

Assistant 

Sdiool  nurses 

Three  assistants,  eadi 

Americanization  (part-time) 

Department  mechanic 

Director  of  Americanization  (part  time). 

Director  of  continuation  schools 

Three  clerks,  each 


$1,500 

900 

420 

1,196 

1,240 

4,800 

3,000 

2,600 

2,000 

1,920 

1,500 

1,440 

1,400 

1,140 

1,020 

1,000 

900 

840 

420 

6,000 

3,600 

4,000 

2,100 

1,920 

1,320 

1,020 

960 

780 

510 

420 

1,320 


5,600 
1,716 
1,300 
036 
780 
3,600 
2,850 

3,200 
2,975 
1,800 
2,975 
1,800 
2,850 
1,700 
1,850 
l,T0O 
1,850 
1,700 
2,500 
1,700 
1,664 
1,560 
2,200 
2,080 

400 
3,600 

780 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NSW  BEDioBO,  iiASs>-oontinued 

Specialist  for  eyesight  classes  (part  time). . .  $1, 000 

Director  of  community  centers 4, 000 

Two  supervisors,  each :  2,200 

One  assistant  supervisor l|80O 

One  assistant  supervisor 1,000 

Qerk 780 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Drawing 

Assistant 

Penmanship » 

Kindergarten 

Sewing 

Two  assistants,  each 

Two  assistants,  each 

One  assistant 

One  assistant 

Physical  training 

Elementary  science  (part  time) 

Subnormal  department 

Cooking 

Cooking,  two  at 

Cooking,  three  at 

Cooking,  two  at 

Shopwork,  four  at 

Shopwork,  one  at 

Shopwork,  one  at 

Shop^  (vk,  two  at 

Two  truant  ofRcers  (paid  by  police  dept.). 
Health  inspectors,  nurses,  dentists,  etc. 

(paid  by  health  dept.). 
Supply  clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk : 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Secretary 

Assistant  secretary 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Bill  clerk 

Telephone  operator 

Ofllce  boy . .  .< 

Superintendent's  clerks: 

Secretary 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Clerk 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


5,000 

3,960 

2,050 
1,650 

1,625 
2,750 
1,650 
2,650 
2,100 
1,850 
1,750 
1,500 
1,250 
1,150 
2,660 
500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,600 
1,260 
1,050 
1,900 
1,700 
1,650 
1,600 


2,750 
1,000 

900 
3,250 

900 
3,550 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,000 

600 

2,100 

1,200 

900 


Superintendent 8,000 

First  a"^istant 4, 600 

Second  assistant 4,000 

Medical  inspector 2, 400 

Assistant  medical  inspector - 1,920 

Niu"se 1,500 

Nurse 1,920 

4  Officers  and  employees  directly  responsible  to 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— cootinacd. 

Attendance  officer 

Assi.stant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Physical  training  supervisor 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Clerks  and  stenographers,  $1,060  to  $1,680. 

Secretary  <. 

Inspector  ^ 

Bookkeeper  * 

Assistant  inspector  < 

Clerks  and  stenographers,*  SOOO  to  $1,960. 


$2,700 
1,680 
1,500 
3,240 
2,640 
2,160 

5,400 
3,900 
3,600 
2,520 


NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Supervising  force: 

Superintendent 

Eight  associate  superintendents,  each. . 

District  superintendent 

Twenty-six   district   superintendents, 

each 

Seven  examiners,  each 

Director  of— 

Reference,  research,  and  statistics. 

Attendance 

Assistant 

Lectures.  - 

Assistant 

Art 

Drawing 

Speech  improvement 

Music 

Assistant 

Kindergartens 

Two  assistants,  each 

Sewing,  two  each 

Cooking : 

Assistant 

Physical  training 

One  assistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

Recreational  activities 

Vocational  activities 

Evening  and  continuation  schools. 
Modem  languages  in  high  schools. . 

High-school  organization 

Assistant  director  of  manual  training. . 
Five  insx)ectors  of  public-school  ath- 
letics, each 

Superintendent  of  libraries 

Library  assistant 

Two  physicians  to  examine  teaching 

applicants,  each 

Two  assistant  directors  of  educational 

hygiene,  each 

Inspector  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 

centers 

Inspector  of  ungraded  classes 

Two  assistants,  each 

Two   medicsd   inspectors  of  ungraded 

classes,  each 

Inspector  of  classes  for  the  blind 

Two  supervisors  of  continuation  classes, 
each 

board  of  education. 


12,000 
8,250 
7,600 

6,600 
7,700 

7,000 
7,700 
5,500 

6,600 
4,500 

5,500 
5,500 
6,000 
5,600 
4,276 
5,000 
3,780 
6,000 
6,000 
3,780 
6,500 
5,500 
4,600 
7,000 
7,500 
7,000 
5,500 
5,500 
4,500 

3,300 
5,000 
2,100 

2,600 

4,500 

2,760 
5,000 
3,780 

3,600 
3,780 

8,360 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population-— ContiDued. 


NEW  TOBX,  N.  T.— continued. 

Office  of  superintendent  of  schools: 

Chief  clerk .". 

One  clwk 

Two  clerks,  each 

One  clerk 

Seven  clerks,  each 

Ten  clerks,  each 

Qerk 

Clerk. 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Five  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Four  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Eighteen  stenographers,  each 

Twelve  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

Two  typewriter  copyists,  each 

One  typewriter  copyist ^ 

Mechanical  draftsman 

Printer  for  the  blhid 

Board  of  examiners: 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Six  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Bureau  of  reference,  research,  and  statistics: 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

aerk 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Four  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Typewriter  copyist 

Typewriter  copyist 

Statistician 

Statistician. 


$4,500 
5,500 
4,800 
8,312 
2,820 
2,540 
2,262 
2,106 
1,950 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1,014 
858 
702 
2,820 
2,640 
2,262 
2,106 
1,950 
1,794 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1,326 
1,014 
2,106 
2,106 

3,600 
2,640 
2,262 
2,106 
1,050 
1,326 
702 
2,820 
2,640 
2,262 
1,950 
1,794 
1,326 

3,528 
2,640 
2,106 
1,950 
1,794 
1,638 
1,482 
1,326 
1,014 
858 
702 
1,950 
1,794 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1,170 
1,014 
3,312 
2,820 


NEW  YORK,  N.  T.— Continued. 

Bureau  of  reference,  research,  and  statis- 
tics—Continued. 

Statistician $2,262 

Six  tabulating-machine  operators,  each.  1, 482 

Tabulating-machlne  operator 1, 170 

Bureau  of  attendance: 

Chief  attendance  officer 4,762 

Two  division  supervising  attendance 

officers,  each 3,672 

Twenty-five  district  attendance  officers, 

each 2,808 

One  district  attendance  officer 2, 680 

Seventy-nine  attendance  officers,  each.  1, 690 

Fifty-one  attendance  officers,  each 1, 820 

Twelve  attendance  officers,  each 1, 950 

Eight  attendance  officers,  each 2, 080 

Four  attendance  ofl[lcers,  each 2, 210 

Ninety-nine  attendance  officers,  each . .  2, 340 

One  clerk 2, 640 

Four  clerks,  each 2, 106 

Two  clerks,  each 1,950 

Five  clerks,  each 1, 794 

Eight  clerks,  each 1,482 

Twenty-nine  clerks,  each 1, 326 

Three  clerks,  each 1,170 

Ten  clerks,  each 1,014 

One  clerk 858 

Thirty-nine  clerks,  each 702 

Stenographer 2,820 

Stenographer 1,794 

Stenographer 1,482 

Stenographer 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 482 

Offices  of  district  superintendents: 

Three  clerks,  each 2,106 

Six  stenographers,  each 1,950 

Twelve  stenographers,  each 1, 794 

One  stenographer 1, 482 

One  stenographer 1, 170 

Teachers' council:  Clerk 2,106 

Bureau  of  buildings: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 11, 000 

Five  deputy  superintendents  of  build- 
ings, each 6,600 

One  deputy  superintendent  of  build- 
ing   5,500 

Sanitary  assistant 6, 500 

Assistant  chief,  sanitary  division 4, 000 

Chief  of  electrical  division 6,500 

Assistant  chief,  electrical  divifdon 4, 200 

Chief  of  furniture  division 4, 500 

Assistant  chief,  furniture  division •  4, 000 

Engineer 3,528 

Assistant  engineer 4,000 

Assistant  engineer 4, 320 

One  clerk 5, 500 

One  dork 3,528 

One  clerk 2,820 

Two  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,262 

One  clerk 2, 106 

OnoclPfk 1,328 

One  clerk 1,170 

One  clerk : 1, 014 

Six  clerks,  each 702 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.—cootinued. 

Boreaa  of  buildings— ContiDiidd. 

One  stenographer 12,820 

Two  steographers,  each 2,<M0 

Five  stenographers,  each 2,262 

One  stenographer 2, 106 

One  stenographer 1,050 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Four  stenographers,  each..- 1,482 

One  sten(^rapher 1,326 

Typewriting  copyist 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 482 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 333 

Messenger 2,262 

One  architectural  draftsman 4,000 

Nine  architectural  draftsmen,  each 3, 528 

Seven  architectural  draftsmen,  each ...  3, 312 
Forty-four    architectural    draftsmen, 

each 2,820 

Four  architectural  draftsmen,  each 2, 640 

Eleven  architectural  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 470 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each 2, 106 

Nineteen  architectural  draftsmen,  each.  1, 638 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,820 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,470 

T^'o  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2, 262 

Nine  structural  sted  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 820 

Five  stnictural  steel  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 470 

Eleven  junior  draftsmen,  each 1,794 

One  Junior  draftsman 1,482 

E ighteen  junior  draftsmen,  each 1, 170 

Six  general  inspectors,  each 3, 528 

Three  general  inspectors,  repairs,  each . .  3, 528 

One  general  inspector,  repairs 3,096 

One  inspector,  iron  and  steel  construc- 
tion   3,528 

One  inspector,  carpentry 2,820 

Seven  electrical  Inspectors,  each 2, 820 

Two  electrical  inspectors,  each i,  950 

One  inspector  of  electrical  conductors. .  2, 820 

Two  furniture  inspectors,  each 2, 820 

Four  inspectors  of  masonry,  each 2,820 

Thirty-four  inspectors  of  masonry  and 

carpentry,  each 2, 820 

One  insi)ector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try   2,262 

One  inspector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try   1,950 

Two  inspectors  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try, each 942 

One  inspector  of  painting 2,820 

Four  inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2,820 

Two  inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2, 470 

Eleven  sanitary  inspectors,  each 2, 820 

Onesanitary  inspector 2,470 

One  sanitary  inspector 1, 950 

Laborer 1,794 

Photographer 2, 262 

Expert  blue  printer 2, 262 

Autotruck  driver 1,794 

Bureau  of  supplies: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 9, 000 

Deputy  superintendent  of  supplies 4, 000 

Two  clerks,  each 4, 000 

Four  clerks,  each 3,312 


NEW  TO&K,  N.  T.— continued. 

Bureau  of  supplies— Continued. 

Five  clerks,  each .'. $2,820 

Ten  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,262 

Four  clerks,  each 2,106 

Three  clerks,  each 1,950 

Nineteen  clerks,  each 1, 794 

Onederk 1,638 

Two  clerks,  each 1,482 

Twenty  clerks,  each 1,326 

Two  clerks,  each 1,170 

Twenty-five  clerks,  each 1,014 

Three  clerks,  each 858 

Onederk. 708 

One  stenographer 2,820 

One  stenographer 2,640 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,262 

Three  stenographers,  each 2,100 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,320 

One  stenographer 1,014 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  operator ......  1, 170 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  operator 1, 014 

Chemist 2,820 

Orderly 2,262 

Orderiy l,32g 

Toolman 1,950 

One  storekeeper's  he]  per 1,794 

Four  storekeeper's  helpers,  each 1,950 

Fourteen  storekeeper's  helpers,  each ...  1, 482 

One  storekeeper's  helper 1,328 

One  laborer l,  794 

Nine  laborers,  each i,  483 

Two  laborers,  each 1,326 

One  laborer 858 

Nineteen  cleaners,  each 1,482 

Attendant 1,482 

Gymnasium  attendant 2,820 

Four  autotruck  drivers,  each 1,794 

Automobile  engineman 2,106 

Licensed  steam  boiler  fireman 2,106 

Fuel  engineer 4,500 

One  fuel  inspector 2,820 

Ten  fuel  inspectors,  each 2,640 

Bureau  of  finance: 

Auditor 7,600 

Deputy  auditor 6,000 

Two  clerks,  each 4, 200 

Onederk 4,000 

Two  clerks,  each 3,312 

Three  clerks,  each 2,820 

Three  clerks,  each 2,640 

Six  clerks,  each 2,262 

Seven  clerks,  each 2,106 

Five  clerks,  each 1, 794 

Onederk 1,638 

Five  clerks,  each 1,482 

Forty-five  clerks,  each 1,326 

Four  clerks,  each 1,170 

Oneder]^ 1,014 

Onederk 858 

Fi\'eclerks,  each 702 

Bookkeeper 4,200 

Four  examiners  of  claims,  each 3, 312 
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Salariea  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NSW  TOBKy  N.  T.— ooDtiimed. 

Bureau  of  flzianoe— Coatiniied. 

Stenognpher 

Stenographer 

One  typewrittng  copyist 

Two  typewriting  oopylsts,  each 

Three  tabulating-machine  operators, 
each. 

Typewriter  accountant 

Office  of  the  secretary,  board  of  education: 

Secretary 

Assistant  secretary 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Stenographer 

Typewriting  copyist 

Typewriting  copyist 

Tetophone-swltchhoard  operator 

Throe  telephone-switchboard  operators, 
each 

Messenger 

Chaufleur 

Chauffeur 

Confldentlal  secretary 

Confldential  secretary 

Confldential  secretary 

Bureau  of  plant  operation: 

Superintendent  of  plant  operation 

Chief  of  heating  and  ventilating  div . . . 

Asst.  chief  of  heating  and  ventilating 

div : 

S  upervisor  of  Janitors 

Ttuee  assistant  supervisors  of  Janitors, 

each 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Assistant  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Mechanical  draftsman 

Three  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 

Four  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 

Architectural  draftsman 

Architectural  draftsman 

Junior  draftsman 

Junior  draftsman 

Three  junior  draftsmen,  each 

Heating  and  ventilating  inspector 


* 

12,820 

1,326 

1,050 

1,396 

1,326 

1,482 

6,500 

5,000 

4,000 

3,960 

3,312 

2,820 

1,050 

1,482 

1,326 

1,014 

858 

8,312 

2,820 

1,794 

1,482 

2,640 

1,794 

1,170 

1,482 

2,262 

2,820 

1,482 

3,312 

2,640 

2,470 

7,500 

5,500 

4,200 

3,600 

3,528 

4,500 

2,640 

1,794 

1,170 

624 

2,106 

1,326 

3,600 

3,528 

3,528 

3,528 

2,820 

2,640 

2,820 

2,640 

2,262 

2,106 

1,794 

3,312 

NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.— Continued. 

Bureau  of  plant  operation— Continued. 
Eleven  heating  and  ventilating  inspect 

tors,  each $2,820 

Inspector  of  boUer-plpe  covering 2,640 

Bureau  of  lectures: 

Stenographer 2,262 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,106 

Stenographer i,060 

Stenographer 1,482 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,326 

Clerk ;  1,014 

Clerk 702 

Librarian 1,050 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Division  superintendent 5,000 

Supervisor  of  Instruction 4,000 

Primary-ldndergarten  si^)ervisor 2,500 

Secretary,  school  board 1,800 

Auditor,  school  board 2,500 

Stenographer,  school  board  office 1,320 

Superintendent  of  buildings 3,000 

Vocational  director 3,300 

Assistant  vocational  director 1,726 

Supervisor  of— 

Art  department 1,625 

Penmanship 1,650 

Music  department 1,675 

Special  classes 1,800 

Director,  physical  training  department 2, 200 

Attendance  officers: 

White 1,000 

Colored 56C 

OAKLAND,  CALIP. 

Superintendent  ofwhools 10,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools, 

each 5,500 

Secretary  to  superintendent 2,460 

Secretary-business  manager 4,500 

Assistant  business  manager 2, 750 

Auditor 3,300 

Astronomer 3, 060 

Detention  home  instructor 2,010 

Supervising  s  torekecper 2, 700 

Supervising  custodian 2,400 

Supervising  librarian 2, 506 

Supervisor  of— 

Reports  and  information 2,040 

.  Speech  defects 2,820 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  music,  each . . .  2, 820 
Supervisor  of— 

Bands  and  orchestra  (}) 690 

Physical  education 2, 840 

Two  assistants,  each 2,820 

Penmanship ^ 2, 820 

Kindergarten  and  primary  education . .  2, 820 

Supervisor  and  director,  patriotic  activities.  2,880 

Assistant  supervisor  of  manual  training 2, 820 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing,  each  2, 820 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  dt^es  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Health  and  sanitation 13,744 

Assistant 2,760 

Citizenship 3,240 

Science  (i) l,fl« 

Assistant.. 1,440 

Bo3^'  vocational  work 3,900 

Assistant  (4) 1,572 

Social  studies  (i) 1,620 

Home  economics  «480  for  evening) 3,220 

Assistant  (i) 1,620 

Agriculture  (5) 1,425 

Physical  education  (i) 075 

Art 3,080 

Music 3,660 

Research  and  guidance  (i) 4,000 

Four  assistants,  each 2,830 

Attendance   (1350  included   as   auto 

expense) 3,410 

Chief  attendance  officer  (S350  for  auto) 2, 750 

Four  assistant  attendance  officers  ($350  for 

auto),  each 2,030 

Accountant 2,400 

Two  assistant  aooountantB,  each 2,010 

Pay-roll  clerk 2,400 

Bookkeeper 1,620 

Warrant  clerk 1,620 

Six  secretarial  stenographers,  each 1, 620 

Nine  junior  stenographers,  each 1,320 

Statistical  derk..-. 1,620 

Census  file  clerk 1,320 

Duplicator  operator 1,320 

File  clerk 1,320 

Telephone  operator 1,320 

Three  senior  clerks,  each 1,800 

Four  Junior  derks,  each 1,320 

OMAHA,  NXBB. 

Superintendent  of  schools 10, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 4, 200 

Assistant  superintendent 3, 500 

Assistant  superintendent 3, 300 

Secretary 4,800 

Superintendent  of  buildings 4, 800 

Assistant  superintendent  of  buildings 3, 000 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartens 2, 600 

Drawing 2,200 

Physical  education 2,200 

Writing 2,400 

Music 2,500 

Manual  training 2,700 

Nurses 2,700 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing 2;  000 

Assistantsupervisor  of  physical  education . .  1, 500 
Director  of  vocational  guidance  and  de- 
partment of  child  labor 2,000 

Attendance  officer ^200 

Assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

Assistant  attendance  officer 1,600 

Supervisor  of — 

Music  in  high  schools  (part  time) 1,440 

*  Plus  S200  bonus. 


OMAHA,  NEBB.~continued. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Night  schools 

Speech  correction 

Director  of  department  of  health  supervi- 

8  ion  ( part  time) 

School  dentist 

One  derk 

One  derk 

Two  derks,  each 

One  clerk 

One  derk 

Two  derks,  each 

Two  derks,  each 

Four  derks,  each 

PATEBaON,  N.  J. 


S2;l00 
1,600 

2;  000 

2,400 
2,100 
1,650 
1,500 
1,350 
1,275 
1,200 
1,080 
960 


Superintendent  of  schools 6^000 

General  supervisor 4^800 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2;200 

Assistant :..  1,800 

Music 2,000 

Cooking 2,200 

Sewing 2,200 

Mentally  defective  children 2,100 

Manual  training 3^900 

School  hygiene 5^000 

Eight  medical  inspectors,  each 500 

Chief  attendance  officer 2;  050 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,650 

One  attendance  officer » 1,200 

Stenographer >  1,700 

Stenographer » 1,550 

Secretary,  board  of  education 3,500 

Assistant  secretary 3,000 

Accountant »2,100 

Stenographer « 1,450 

Clerk •  1,300 

Clerk §1,150 

PHnJLDELPHIA,  PA. 

Superintendent  of  schools 12,000 

Four  assodate  superintendents,  each 5, 060 

Eight  district  superintendents,  each 4, 070 

Director  of— 

Music 5,060 

Art  education 4,510 

Kindergartens 3, 410 

Practicalarts  and  vocational  education.  4, 510 

Examinations 4,510 

Compulsory  education 4, 510 

Medical  ln^)ection 4, 510 

Supervisor  of  si>ecial  education  for  handi- 
capped children 3, 410 

Min.  Max. 

Eighteen  assts.  to  dir.  of  music,  each.  91,240  •2,040 

Ten  assts.  to  dir.  of  art  education, 

each 1,240  •2,040 

One  asst.  to  dir.  of  kindergartens ...    1, 240  •  2, 040 

Twenty-five  assts.  to  dir.  of  physical 

ed.,each. 1,240  •2,040 

•  Ten  years. 
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Salaries  in  detail /or  cUies  of  over  100,000  population — Contmued. 


FHILADKLFBIA,  FA.— C<mtinoed. 

Ffye  assts.  to  dir.  of  prac.  arts  and   Min. 

▼oca.  ed.,  each $1,340 

Nine  attendance  supervisors,  each . .    1, 240 

One  employment  supervisor 1,240 

Sixty-two  attendance  afllcflrB 

ClassA^each 1,200 

ClassB,each 1,600 

Eight  medical  supervisors,  each 1, 240 

Seventy-four    medical    inspectors, 

each 1,000 

Headnurse 1,240 

Forty  school  nurses,  each 1,000 

Librarian,  pedagogical  library 1,240 

Assistant     librarian,     pedagogical 

library 000 

Six  clerical  assts.  to  sopt.  and  assoc. 

supts..  Class  C-D 1,376 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  snpt.  and 

assoc.  supts.,  Class  A~B 900 

Ei^t  doical  assts.  to  dist.  supts.. 

Class  C-D 1,375 

Clerical  asst.  to  dir.  of  compulsory 

ed.,ClassC-D 1,375 

Bight  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed..  Class  C 1,375 

Twenty  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed.,  Class  A-B 900 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  other  direc- 
tors. Class  C-D 1,375 

Ten  clerical  assts.  to  other  directors, 

ClassA-B 900 

Secretary's  oflSce: 

Secretary 

Asst.  secretary  and  asst.  solicitor 

One  derk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Twoderks,  each 

One  derk 

One  derk 

Two  derks,  each 

Three  notice  servers,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Two  derical  assistants,  each 

Two  derical  assistants,  each 

Office  boy 

Buildings: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Chief  draftsman 

Assistant  draftsman 

Structural  engineer 

Mechanical  engineer 

Electrical  engineer 

Mechanical  assistant 

Mechanical  assistant 

Detail  draftsman 

Two  general  draftsmen,  each 

General  draftsman 

Two  general  draftsmen,  eadi 

•  Ten  years. 


Max. 

ftt2,040 

•  2,040 

•  2,040 

U,MO 
'2,000 

•  2,040 

T  1,200 

•  2,040 

•  1,400 
•2,540 

•  1,325 
•2,000 
•1,325 

•  2,000 
•2,000 
7 1,615 

•  1,323 

•2,000 

•1,325 

6,500 
4,500 
3,000 
2,600 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,200 
1,400 
2,000 
1,495 
1,325 
1,325 
1.225 
1,125 
480 

6,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,600 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 
1,500 
2,600 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 


PHILADELFBIA,  PA.— ^OnUnUCd. 

Buildings— Continued . 

Photographer 

Five  inspect<»?,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

School  treasurer: 

Chief  derk 

Three  derks,  each 

aerk 

School  controller: 

School  controller 

Chief  accountant 

Chief  tax  audi  tor 

Four  derks,  each 

One  derk 

One  derk 

Eleven  derks,  each 

Receiver  of  taxes: 

Chief  derk 

One  derk .* 

Nine  derks,  each 

Eleven  clerks,  each 

Extra  services 

Supplies: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  derical  assistants,  each 

Three  derical  assistants,  each 

One  derical  assistant 

Storehouse: 

Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

One  packer  and  shipper 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  each 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  eadi 

Clerical  assistant 

Warehouse: 

Custodian 

Two  chauffeurs,  each 

Janitor 

Outside  force: 

Four  inspectors,  each 

Piano  tuner , 


PTTTSBUBGH,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Four  associate  superintendents,  each 

Executive  secretary  tot  superintendent. . . 

Sten<^rapher  for  superintendent 

Stenographer  for  superintendent 

Three  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  eadi . 
Two  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  eadi . . 

Clerk  for  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Special  schools  and  extension  work. . . 

Art 

Kindergartens 

Hygiene. 


11,500 

2,100 

1,486 

1,326 

046 

1,000 

1,320 

300 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,980 
1,485 
1,820 
330 

1,000 
1,430 
1,320 
1,210 
1,000 

4,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,900 
1,700 
1,406 
1,325 
1,225 

2,000 
1,800 
1,400 
1,3QQ 
1,200 
1,085 

1,450 

1,300 

860 

1,800 

1,300 


12,000 
6,000 
2,600 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,440 
1,200 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 


»  Five  years. 


•  Fifteen  years. 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  lOOfiOO  population — Contiiiued. 


PITTSBUBOH,  PA.— continuod. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Music $4,000 

Research  and  measurement 4,000 

Primary  supervision 4,000 

Nature  study  and  school  gardens 4, 000 

Writing  and  commercial  work 4, 000 

Household  economy 4,000 

Compulsory  attendance 4,000 

Vocational  guidance.    (Filled  by  high- 
school  principal.) 
Clerks  to  directors: 

Secy,  to  director  of  special  schools 1, 440. 00 

Two  clerks  to  other  directors,  each ...  1, 115. 62 

Clerk  to  other  directors 918. 75 

Two  clerks  to  other  directors,  each . . .  750. 00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 1,000.00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 1,500.00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 2, 50a  00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 1, 600. 00 

One  supervisor  of  art 1,950 

Twosapervisorsof  art,  each.: 2,300 

Nine  supervisQrs  of  art,  each 2,400 

OnesapervisorofkindergarteEia 2,300 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,100 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,200 

Four  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,400 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,450 

Five  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,600 

Payment  t«  city  of  Pittsburgh,  depart- 
ment of  health,  for  inspectors'  aervioe 

and  nurses 38,963 

Eight  dental  operators,  each 1,000 

Ei^t  dental  clinic  assistants,  each. 520 

Medical  examiner  (new  chUd-labor  law) ...  3, 000 

Chief,  psychological  clinic 3,000 

Assistant,  psychological  clinic 1,440 

Matron  and  clerk,  clinics 1,020 

Chief,  tuberculosis  X-ray  clinic 2,400 

Laboratcxy  assistant 900 

One  supervisor  of  music 2,100 

One  supervise  of  music 2, 200 

Seven  supervisors  of  music,  each 2,400 

Three  supervisors  of  music,  each 2,600 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  oommBrcial  work.  2, 000 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work.  2, 100 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work.  2,300 
Six  supervisors  of  writing  and  commercial 

work,  each 2, 400 

Four  supervisors  of  household  economy,each  2,400 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,600 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,410 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,100 

Vocational  guidance: 

.    Field  secretary  (man) » 2,600 

Field  secretary  (man) 2,300 

Field  secretary  (woman) 2,000 

Field  secretary  (woman) 1,500 

Two  assistant  placement  secretaries, 

each 1,350 

Eleven  high-school  counsellors  for  Sat- 
urday work,  each 300 

Twenty-six  truant  officers,  each 1, 300 

Six  truant-officer  supervisors,  each 1, 420 


PITTSBUBOH,  PA.— continued. 

Secretary's  of&ce: 

Secretary 

Chief  clerk  and  paymaster 

Stenographer,  board 

Stenographer  and  cashier 

Assistant  secretary 

Chief  accountant  and  statistician 

General  accountant 

Cost  accountant 

Accountant  for  disbursements 

Chief  voucher  and  pay  roll  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Statistical  clerk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Stores-distribution  clerk 

Machine  operator  for  individual  pay 

chedcs 

Retirement  system  bookkeeper,  shop 

clerk .^ 

Shop  clerk 

Accountant  for  retirement  system. 

Controller's  department: 

School  controller 

Auditor 

Bond  derk 

Auditing  derk 

Retirement  derk 

Legal  department: 

Solldtor 

Building  department: 

Sui)erintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  derk 

Stenographer  and  derk  (superintend- 
ent's)  

Assistant  superintendent 

Building  supervisor 

Assistant  to  building  supervisor 

Engineer  derk 

Draftsman 

Draftsman 

Engineer 

Chief  draftsman 

Chief  inspector 

Chief  clerk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Clerk 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent 

Xnsi)ector,  supplies  and  services 

Chief  derk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Typist  and  derk 

Stenographer  and  file  derk 

Clerk 

Storekeeper 

Assistant,  storeroom 

Two  assistants,  storeroom,  each 

Assistant,  shop  storeroom 

Three  truck  drivers,  each 


$5,000 
2,970 
1,440 
1,584 
2,970 
4,000 
1,680 
1,680 
2,640 
1,416 
1,140 
1,224 
1,015 
1,296 

1,125 

1,296 
1,125 
2,100 

4,000 
8,600 
2,200 
1,800 
1,600 

5,000 

6,000 
2,500 

1,500 
4,500 
3,300 
2,400 
1,060 
1,800 
2,040 
2,400 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,500 
960 

^000 
3,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,224 
1,296 
1,296 
1,125 
1,125 
1,224 
1,932 
1,500 
1,200 
1,300 
1,352 
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Saiariea  in  detail  for  eitiea  of  aver  100,000  population— Contmned. 


POSILAKD,  OBXO. 

Sap6rint6Ddeiit 

Assistant  superintendent , 

Assistant  saiwnnteDdent 

Secretary 

Record  clerk 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Garden  sopemaor 

Physteal  training 

Attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer , 

Assistant  attendance  officer , 

Assistant  attendance  officer , 

Attendance  derk , 

Business  department: 

School  derk  and  bnslnees  managor 

Assistant  derk 

Gashier 

Secretary 

Statistician 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper , 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Bill  clerk 

Timekeeper 

Stenographer , 

Stenographer , 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operator , 

Operation  department: 

Purchasing  agent 

Assistant  purchasing  agent , 

Two  stenographers,  each , 

Superintendent  of  properties 

Oeneral  foreman 

Supervisor  of  operation 

Supervisor  of  grounds 

Secretary 

Stenographer , 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  storekeeper 

Two  bookkeepers,  eadi , 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Truck  driver • 

Truck  hdper 

Two  watdimen,  each , 


FROTIDXIICB,  B.  I. 

Superintendent  of  sdiools 

First  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. . . 
Second  assistant  superintendent  of  sdiools. 
Third  assistant  superintendent  of  sohods . . 
Supervisor  of — 

Primary  schools 

Special  schools 

Director  of— 

Kindergartens 

Industrial  education  and  drawing 

Five  assistants,  each 

MaHc 

Three  assistants,  eadi 


$7,000 
4^450 
4,200 
1,800 
1,500 
1,320 

geo 

1,250 

3,  goo 

2,500 
2,040 
1,600 
1,680 
1,280 

4,750 
2,100 
1,980 
1,800 
1,620 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,060 
1,200 
1,440 
1,380 
1,080 
1,200 
1,060 

1,800 
1,880 
1,060 
4,200 
2»700 
2,400 
3,280 
1,380 
1,060 
1,800 
1,320 
1,500 
1,820 
1,860 
1,440 
1,200 
1,880 


6^000 
4,500 
3,250 
2,750 

2,500 
2,500 

2,500 
4»000 
2,000 
8,500 
2,000 


PBOviDENCE,  B.  I.— <:ontinued. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Penmanship 82,000 

Physical  education 3,S00 

Two  assistants,  each 2,000 

Vocational  guidance 3,150 

Assistant 2,200 

Instructor  in  military  training 2,000 

Secretary  of  school  committee 4,600 

Purchasing  agent  (books  and  supplies) 2, 550 

Truant  officer 2,700 

Supt.,  school  property,  Indudlng  Janitors. .  2, 600 

Assistant  superintendent  of  school  pnq;)erty  1, 872 
Bookkeeper  (secretary  school  committee 

office) 2,100 

Bookkeeper,  assistant 1,400 

Indexing  and  recording  derk 1,600 

Stock  derk 2,000 

Stock  clerk 1,400 

Stenographer  (superintendent  of  schools) . .  1, 800 

Two  stenographen,  eech 1,100 

One  stenographer 676 

One  derk 1,600 

Two  derks,  each l,30o 

Two  derks,  eadi ...,1^....  1,200 

Onederk 1,000 

BBADINQ,  PA. 

City  superintendent  of  publio  schools 4,700 

Oeneral  supervisor  (administrative) 2^700 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartens  and  primary  grades 1,700 

Intermediate  and  grammar  grades 1,700 

Director  of— 

Visual  educatian 8,200 

Practical  arts 2,050 

Physical  education 2,350 

Medical  inspection. 1,150 

Medical  insi>ectiQn. 1,150 

Oneassistant 800 

Three  assistants,  each  (3  mos.) 240 

Dentist 800 

Four  nurses,  each 970 

Music 2,000 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 1,850 

Writing r 1,260 

Home  economics 1,500 

Child  welfare 1,850 

Special  teacher  in  music 1,050 

Special  teacher  in  music 1,250 

Special  teacher  in  physical  training 1,300 

Spedal  teacher  in  drawing 1, 900 

Spedal  teacher 1, 500 

Special  teacher 1,450 

Special  teacher 1,300 

Spedal  teacher  in  sewing 1,300 

Spedalteacher  in  sewing 1,050 

Spedal  teacher  in  cooking 1,250 

Two  special  teachers  in  cooking,  each 1,200 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1, 475 

Superintendent  of  buildings 2,000 

Superintendent  of  supplies 1, 325 

Stenographer 860 
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BICEICOND,  YA. 

Suporintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Night  schools 

Manual  arts 

Music 

Physical  education 

Penmanship 

Medical  inspection 

Supervisor  of — 

Primary  schools 

Kindergarten  (first-grade  supervisor) 

Drawing 

Household  arts 

Truant  officer 

Clerk  and  supervisor  of  buildings 

Assistant  derk 

Supply  derk 

Messenger 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 


BOCHESTKB,  N.  T. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  . . 
Director  of— 

Lunchrooms 

Conmiercial  work 

Junior  high  schools 

Manual  training 

Art  instruction 

Child  study  department 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical  education 

Special  classes 

Elementary  grades  and  kindergartens  . 

Home  economics 

Employment     and     certification     of 

teachers 

Supervisor  of— 

Art  instruction 

Bands  and  orchestras. 

Home  economics 

Physical  education...* 

Boys'  clubs 

High-school  music 

Elementary  grades  and  kindergartens . 
Supervising  teacher  of— 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Special  classes 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Art  instruction 

Home  economics 

Special  classes 

Domestic  art 

Child  study 

Visiting  teacher 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Ch  ief  engineer 


18^500 
3»Q60 

1,28D 
2,420 
2,420 
2,420 
2,420 
3,000 

2,200' 
2,200 
1,793 
1,793 
1,280 
3,500 
2,200 
1,980 
528 
1,500 
1,440 
1,168 
1,080 

8,000 
5,500 

3,200 
3,400 
4,500 
3,400 
3,900 
3,100 
4,100 
4,100 
4,000 
3,800 
3,300 
3,600 

3,500 

3,200 
3,000 
2,500 
2,450 
2,300 
3,000 
2,050 

2,050 
2,300 
2,100 
2,350 
2,000 
2,350 
2,300 
2,200 
2,500 
2,150 
2,500 
2,000 
2,800 
3,500 
3,000 


BOCEDESTEB,  N.  T.— continued. 

Chief  draftsman 

Examination  board  (part>thne),  2  mem- 
bers, each 

Two  chauffeurs,  each 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 

Attendance  officer  (part-time) 

One  clerk 

One  clerk *. 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Telephone  operator 

Secretary 

Secretary 

One  stenographer *. . 

One  stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographo* 

Two  messengers,  each 

One  messenger 

Two  messengers,  each 

One  messenger 

Thirteen  messengers,  each 

Twelve  messengers,  each 


SilLT  LAKE  CUT,  UTAH. 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  of  high  schools. . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  grade  schools. . 

Secretary 

Statistician 

Stenographer 

Purchasing  agent  and  olerk 

Bookkeeper 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Assistabt 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds 

Office  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Ofllce  clerk 

Stenographer 

Attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Stenographer 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  grades 

Exceptional  children 

Art 

Physical  education 

Art  and  handwork 

Domestic  art 

Writing 

Industrial  arts. 

Home  economics 

Music 

Assistant .......................... 

Instrumental  music 

English 

Modem  languages 

Part-time 

Health  direction 


13,000 

250 

1,300 

1,020 

408 

1,600 

1,304 

1,300 

1,260 

1,200 

1,162 

wo 

960 

1,326 

1,600 

1,260 

1,266 

1,140 

1,020 

960 

1,200 

1,060 

960 

900 

780 

600 


6,000 
4,350 
3,600 
2,040 
1,320 
1,320 
4,500 
2,220 
2,040 
1,500 

780 
4,200 
2,700 
2,640 
1,680 
1,200 
2,600 
2,000 
1,500 

960 

3,500 
2,500 
2,800 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,400 
2,600 
2,000 
2,550 
1,600 
1,500 
2,500 
2,500 
3,350 
3,000 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  aver  lOOfiOO  population — Continued. 


SAN  Axnatno,  isx. 

Superintendfliit 

Aaaistant  superintendent 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Bookkeeper 

Two  stenographers,  each. 

Physidan  (9  months) 

Dentist  (9  months) 

Nurse  (9  months) 

Nurse  (9  months) 

Nurse  (9  months) 

Two  attendanoe  officers,  each. 

Boards' attorney 

Two  supervisors,  grammar  and  primary. 


Three  supervisors,  music,  art  and  phy.  ed., 
each 

BAN  nUNOSOO,  CAUF. 


Superintendent 

Five  deputy  superintendents,  each . 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Messenger  derk 

Chief  attendance  bureau. 


SCBAMTOH,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  schooli. 

Supervisor  of-— 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Music 

Music 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Primary  grades 

Penmanship 

Kindergartens 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendance  officer 

Health  Inspector 

Secretary  of  school  board 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  supplies. 
Superintendent's  secretary 


SBATFLB,  WASH. 

Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 

Headof  dept.  of  method  for  grammar  grades. 
Head  of  dept.  of  method  for  primary  grades . 
Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Garden  work 

Home  economics  (2),  each 

Manual  arts 

Music  (3),  each 

Music... 

Music 

Peamanshlp 

Physical  education  (4),  each 

Attendance 


16.000 
3,534 
3,600 
1,782 
1,506 
1,770 
1,200 

900 

900 
1,237 
1,069 

990 
1,800 

600 

2,214 
1,960 


4,000 
3,600 
2,220 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 


6,000 

1,890 
1,770 
1,650 
2,150 
1,770 
1,800 
1,870 
1,550 
2,290 
1,990 
2,010 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,800 
3,600 
3,600 
1,800 


10^000 
5,100 
3,840 
3,300 

3,000 
3^300 
2,700 
8,000 
2,760 
2,400 
2,100 
2,940 
2;  760 
3,000 


SEATTLE,  WASH.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Vocational  guldaqoe 

Home  economics 

Manual  training 

Music 

Orchestras 

Physical  education 

Two  coordinators  with  vocational  guidance, 

each 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Home  visitor 

CkmiptroUer 

Bookkeeper 

One  derk 

One  clerk 

One  derk 

Two  derks,  eadi 

One  derk 

One  derk •. 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  eadi «... 

Three  stenographers,  each 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Superintendent  of  schods 

Secretary  of  board 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. . 

Accountant 

Secretary  to  superintendent .^ 

Superintendent's  assistant... 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Writing  and  evening  school 

Household  arts 

Physical  training  (2),  each. . .' 

Manual  training 

Health 

Attendance  officer 

Four  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 


spRnronELD,  mass. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendent. 
Supervisor  of— 

Art  and  handwork 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Music 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Nature  study 

Assistant 

Physical  education 

Two  assistants,  each. 
Home  economics , 


$4,aoo 

3,660 
3,660 
3,660 
2,580 
3,660 

2,760 
2,200 
1,620 
3,900 
2,100 
1,800 
1,680 
1,500 
1,320 
1,200 
2,400 
1,440 
1,320 
1,140 
1,080 


5^800 
3,000 
2,400 
2,800 
2,400 
2,400 
2,250 

2,560 
2,560 
2,450 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 
3,400 
1,800 
1,380 
1,260 
1,140 
1,080 


5^800 
3,500 
1,650 

3,176 
2,200 
2,060 
1,960 
1,870 
1,630 
3,175 
2,250 
1,800 
2,275 
1,930 
2,975 
1,800 
2,700 
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Salaries  in  detail  far  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


spBiNGnELD,  MASS.— <!ontinued. 

Supervisor  of— Ck>ntinued. 

Manual  arts  (this  in  addition  to  regular 
salary  as  head  of  department  in  high 

school) $600 

Director  of  psychological  laboratory  (two- 

flfthtlme) 1,770 

Visiting  teacher 1,800 

Director  of  evening-school  extension  (this  in 
addition  to  regular  salary  as  head  of  de- 
partment in  high  school) 700 

Assistant  (in  charge  of  immigrant  eduear 

tion) 2,000 

Chief  clerk 2,800 

Bookkeeper 1,400 

Two  clerks,  each 1,400 

Stenographer 1,200 

Two  clerks,  each ...., 1,200 

Two  derks,  each 1,000 

Onederk 900 

Attendance  officer 2,300 

Two  assistant  attendance  oflloers,  each 1,900 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

One  assistant  attendance  officer. 1,500 

srr.  LOUIS,  mo. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction 8,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 5, 000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 6, 000 

One  assistant  superintendent  (pnndpal, 

Harris  Teachers' College) 6,000 

One  assistant  superintendent 4,600 

Chief  clerk 2,600 

Teachers' clerk 2,300 

One  stenographer 1,500 

One  stenographer 1,400 

One  stenographer 1,300 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Messenger 600 

Chief  attendance  officer 4,000 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,600 

Nineteen  assistant  attendance  officers ,  each  1, 900 

Clerk 1,400 

Director  of  hygiene 5,000 

Supervisor  of  hygiene 2,560 

Three  inspect(»?,  each 1,900 

Two  inspectors,  each 2,100 

Nine  inspectors,  each 2,300 

Supervisor  of  nurses 1,750 

Two  nurses,  each 1,200 

Four  nurses,  each 1, 300 

Two  nurses,  each 1,400 

One  nurse 1,500 

Fourteen  nurses,  each 1,600 

Two  nurses,  each 1,920 

Director  of  psychoeducational  clinic 4, 300 

Clerk 1,500 

Supervisor  of— 

Continuation  schools 4,100 

Drawing  and  manual  arts 5,000 

Educational  extension 4, 300 

Kindergarten 4,000 

•    Penmanship 4,000 

Music 4,000 

Physical  training 4,000 

Primary  (3),  each 8,400 


ST.  L017I8,  Mo.-~ooatinued. 

Supervisor  of-— Continued. 

Schoolgardens $2,960 

Spedalschools 2,600 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Drawing  (3),  each 1,900 

Drawing  (1) 2,000 

Drawing  (4),  each .'  2,300 

Music  (3),  each 1,900 

Music  (2),  each 2,100 

Music  (6),  each 2,300 

School  orchestras 8,200 

Penmanship 2,200 

Physical  training  (1) 2,000 

Physicaltrainlng(2),  each 2,100 

Physical  training  (1) 2,200 

Physicaltraining(4),  each 2,300 

Physical  training  (1) 2,500 

Schoolgardens 1,700 

Building  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 7,600 

Stenographer 2^093 

Stenographer 1,465 

Chlefclerk 3,210 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,093 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,672 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,405 

Messenger 806 

Chief  engineer 4,000 

Superintendent  of  construction 3, 210 

Superintendent  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion   2,556 

Superintendent  of  heating  repairs 2, 555 

Superintendent  of  plumbing 3, 290 

Superintendent  of  electric  work 2,922 

Superintendent  of  Janitors 2,922 

Superintendent  of  shops  and  repairs ...  3, 510 

Shops,  head  clerk 1 ,  895 

Shops,  stock  clerk 1,495 

Shops,  second  clerk 1,465 

Three  building  superintendents,  each. .  2, 010 

Two  draftsmen,  each 2,700 

Landscape  gardener 2,922 

Meter  reader 1,750 

Head  garage  man  and  chaulTeur 2,219 

Second  garage  man 1,603 

Truck  driver  (shops) 1,891 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 6,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent  of  supplies  3, 106 

Stenographer 1,590 

Cashier 1,880 

Inspector  of  supplies 2, 400 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,100 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,920 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,740 

Clerk,  fourth  rank 1,560 

Clerk,  fifth  rank 1,880 

Clerk,  sixth  rank 1,260 

Messenger 720 

Auditing  department: 

Auditor 5,000 

Chlefclerk 3,200 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,300 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,960 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,675 
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ScUarieB  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Gontinued. 


n.  LOUD,  MO.— continued. 


Law  department:. 

Attomey 

Floanoe  department: 


Assistant  to  secretary-treasorer . 

Stenographer 

Stenopapher 

Oashler 

Assistant  cashier 

Paymaster.'. 

Clerk,  fint  rank 

Clerk,  second  rank 

Clerk,  third  rank 

Clerk,  fourth  rank 

Clerk,  fifth  rank 

Telephone  operator 


n.  PAUL,  warn. 

Deputy  commissioner  (business  manager) . 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools 

Director  of  research 

Assistan  t  director  of  research 

Director  of  attendance 

Truant  officer 

Truant  officer 

Director  of  hygiene 

Superintendent  of  buOdings 

Assistant  superintendent  of  buildings 

Inspector  of  fuel  and  heating  ];>lants 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk 

One  stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

SupervJscrof— 

Grammar  grades  (assistant  superin- 
tendent)  

Primary  grades  and  kindergarten 

Ifannal  training  and  vocational  train- 
ing  

Music 

Art 

Physical  training 

Domestic  scienoe 

Special  classes 

Supplies 

Gardens 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Assistant  supervisor  in  charge  of  kin- 
dergartens  

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  art,  each. . 
Assistant  to  superviaora  (research  division). 

ST&ACUSE,  N.  T. 

Superintendent 

Clerk ;. 

Assistant  derk 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  Janitors. . 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 

Gne  attendance  officer , 


94,500 
7,600 

4,aoo 

2,600 
1,650 
3,500 

2,aoo 

2,300 
2,400 
2,200 
2,000 
1,500 
1,450 
1,100 


3,300 
6,000 
2,600 
3,800 
2,500 
3,400 
2,040 
1,740 
3,850 
2,500 
2,475 
2,475 
1,800 
2,040 
2,040 
1,006 
1,548 
1,488 


3,300 
2,860 

3,«X) 
2,700 
2,600 
2,650 
2,600 
2,400 
1,658 
1,850 
1,060 
1,860 

1,860 
1,860 
1,620 


6,000 
2,800 
1,800 
2,000 
2,600 
1,500 
1,060 


BTBACUBB,  N.  T.— Continued. 


Census  derk 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  derk 

Custodian  of  supplies 

Supervisor  of— 

Grades 

Kindergartens 

Industrial  education. 

Music 

Assistant 

Drawing 

Assistant 

Physical  education . . 


TOLEDO,  omo. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistants  in  charge  of  special  departments: 

Manual  training 

Bxtension 

Vocational  training 

Supervisor  of— 

Physical  training 

Art 

Music 

Music 

Kindergarten 

Grades  I-n 

Grades  in-IV 

Grades  Vn-Vm 

Nature  study 

Penmanship *... 

HomeeoonomlGS 

Health 

Attendance  department: 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendancci  officer 

aerk 

CJIerk 

Superintendent's  derk 

TRENTOK,  N.  J. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent . . 

Stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each . . 

Clerk 

Director  of  primary  grades. 
Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Assistant 

Art 

Assistant 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Manual  training 

Assbtant 

Medical  director 

Four  inspectors,  each 

One  inspector 

One  nurse 

Three  nurses,  eadi 


$1,600 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

3,700 
2,460 
3,600 
2,880 
2,160 
2,460 
1,800 
2,600 


0,310 
4,000 

3,760 
8,200 
3,600 

2,800 
2,500 
2,8GO 
2,200 
2,600 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
1,000 

1,800 
1,600 
1,350 
1,200 
1,080 
1,020 
1,600 


7,000 
2,100 
1,300 
1,200 
1,460 
2,260 

2,360 
1,850 
2,350 
1,850 
2,150 
2,260 
2,900 
2,050 
4,600 
900 
300 
1,300 
1,260 
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TBXNToN,  N.  J.— continued. 

Onenurso tl»200 

Three  nurses,  each 1,150 

Onenurse 1,100 

One  nurse 1,050 

Dentist 1,650 

Extension  education  director 4,500 

Clerk 720 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,500 

One  attendance  ofacer 1,300 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,200 

Twoattendanceoffioeis,  each 1,100 

One  attendance  officer 700 

Supervisor  of  working  papers 1,220 

School  psychologist 2,300 

Continnatlon-achool  director 800 

Business  manager 3,500 

Clerk 1,800 

Secretary  board  of  education 3,000 

Assistant  secretary,  board  of  education —  2,000 

WASHINCiTON,  D.  C. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each. 3, 750 

Director,  intermediate  instruction 2, 900 

Director,  primary  instruction 2,900 

Thirteen  district  principals,  each 2,900 

Secretary •2,000 

Financial  clerk »  2,000 

Oneclerk » 1,600 

Two  clerks,  each. •1,600 

Oneclerk '. •1,400 

Three  clerks,  each •1,000 

Oneclerk •900 

Two  stenographers,  each •  1,000 

Two  messengers,  each •  720 

Supervisor  of— 

Domestic  art »2,000 

Domestic  science •  2,500 

Drawing •2,500 

Penmanship ^2,400 

Physical  training ^2,500 

Manual  training ^0  2,900 

Music 2,500 

WILMINQTON,  DEL. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 8,000 

Director  of  vocational  education 4,500 

Clerk,  office  of  vocational  education 1, 200 

Clerk,  office  of    Americanization  depart- 
ment    1,200 

Supervisor  of — 

Amerlcaoisation  classes. 3,000 

Sewing 2,000 

Musfe 2,000 

Art 2,000 

Nature  study 1,800 

Physical  education 1,500 

Chief  attendance  officer 1,500 

Two  assistant  attendance  offloers,  each ....  1, 150 

Medical  inspector 1,500 

•  Plus  1240  bonus. 


whjunoton,  del.— oontinned. 


Three  nurses,  each 

Clerk,  superintendent's  office. . . 

Secretary,  board  ol  education 

Clerk,  office  board  of  education. . 
Clerk,  office  board  of  education. 

Supervisor  of  buildings 

Chief  engineer 


woBCiarncB,  mass. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 

One  assistant  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Drawing 

Home  economics 

Kindergarten 

Manual  training 

Music 

Physical  training 

Writing 

Agriculture 

Two  supervisors  of  Americanization  and 

evening  practical  arts,  each 

Business  manager  and  clerk  of  school  com- 
mittee  

Chief  attendance  officer 

Supervisor  of  attendance 

Chief  derk,  superintendent's  office 

First  assistant  derk,  superintendent's  office 

Chief  dork,  business  manager's  office 

First  assistant  derk,  business  manager's 

office 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Clerk,  attendance  officers 

Inspector  of  schoolhouses  and  supervisor  of 

Janitors 

Director  of  school  hygiene 

TouNoarowN,  omo. 

Superintendent 

Assbtant  superintendent 

Director  of  schools 

Clerk-treasurer 

Assistant  derk 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Secretary,  substitute  (per  month) 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Kindergarten  and  primary 

Penmanship 

Domestic  sdence  and  arts 

Manual  training 

Physical  education  and  hygiene 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Physical  training 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  present  bulletin  constitutes  a  complete  author  and  subject 
index  to  the  2,380  entries  contained  in  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications  issued  from  February, 
1920,  to  January,  1921,  inclusive.  The  record  was  published  each 
month  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August. 
The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  numbers  which  run 
consecutively  through  the  10  issues  of  the  record  for  the  year. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  serve  institutions  and  persons  desiring 
to  preserve  a  permanent  bibliography  of  educational  literature  for 
1920,  which  may  be  formed  by  binding  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  for  the  year  with  the  index  here  presented. 


[The  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  persons  about  whom  aiticles  or  books  are  written 

anrl  roforencps  to  s'^bjerts.  are  printecl  in  small  cai)itals.] 


Abb,  Edmund,  1716. 

Abbot,  £.  S.,  970. 

Abbot,  Julia  W.,  IS98,  22^\  (5). 

Abbott,  W.L.,"  2102. 

Abelson,  A.  R.,  1699. 

Abrams,  A.  W.,  2022. 

Academic  deore£s.    See  Dzgrh-kh,  acudenac 

Academic  tenvhe.    See  Teachers,  tenure. 

Academies,  446. 

Acher,  R.  A.,  1815. 

Adams,  Henry,  447. 

Adams,  Mabel  E.,  1G97  (5),  169S  (6). 

Adamson,  J.  W.,  684, 1972. 

Addams,  Jane,  680  (3). 

Adenoids,  1651. 

Adler,  FelLx,  1897  (6). 

Administration,  rural  i^ctaool,  534;  school,  loj-ios, 

324-334,  676-5H8,  849-S52,  938  (21),  1111-1121,  13;{8. 

1391-1408,   1637-1641,   1865-IS72,    1907   (22),   i>122, 

2124,  2133,  232J-2325;  universllies  and  poUc.jes, 

319,  834,  839,  2102,  2112,  2310,  Zm. 
Adolescence,  547, 1212,  1438. 
Adult  edvcation,  1706. 
Aeronautics,  .'575. 
Agan,  K.  E.,  1320. 


Agricultural  colleges.    Sec.  Land-urant  gul- 

LEGES. 

Agricultural  education,  137-139,  3.so,  899-900, 
902,  886  (1),  (13),  1158,  1451  (li;,  1477,  1676,  1926- 
1927,  2167-216S. 

Aguayo,  A.  M.,  2244. 

Aikin,  W.  H.,  1317  (5). 

Alabama  home  economics.  assiM-iation,  89^. 

Alamka,  education,  191. 

Albors,  G.  R.,  o*0. 

Albert,  R.,  1229. 

Alden,  Florence  D.,  122. 

Alderman.  E.  A..  2226. 

Aldrich.  F.  C,  369. 

Ale,  Ada  (J.,  4(»3. 

Alexander,  Adah,  2:W1  » 12). 

Alexander.  C.  C,  92. 

Ale.vaudur,  (\irler,  l.'Wl,  1840,  2::J(). 

Alexander.  Jessie  M.,  2002. 

Alexander,  Virginia  M.,  (V2\K 

Alexander,  W.  P.,  ]in2(\). 

Aley.  K.  J.,  5.i7.  1371  (9),  22»i7. 

Alfonsi,  .Vlfonso,  1122. 

ALtiEBKA,  teuchinp,  1310;  test.-,  ii",  21>;  vaUie.  V2:>'.K 

.VHKNS.     .Vff  AMERICAM/ATins      Tm  NJl'iK  WTS. 

All-vear  school.'*,  U'.H. 
Allbnfl.  SirT.C,  Us.'}. 
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AUeu,  Annie  W.,  12^{2. 

AIlen,O.F.,  1103(3). 

Allen,  E.  £.,  2368  (13). 

Allon,  Roland.  SS4. 

Allen,  W.  H.,  1938  (8). 

Alloy,  Sadie  M.,  1364(5). 

AlUson,  Grace  E.,  1482  (3). 

Aim,  O.  W.,  1772. 

Almack,  J.  C,  430,  1544  (2),  201)2,  2177. 

Altmanu,  G.  J.,  2333. 

Amadeo,  Tomtis,  900. 

Ambidexterity,  719. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  60. 

American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  2301. 

American  association  of  instnictors  of  the  blind, 
2368. 

American  association  of  unlyersity  professors,  91, 
834. 

American  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf,  1697-1608. 

American  automobile  association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  2356. 

American  bar  association.  Section  of  legal  educa- 
tion, 140. 

American  child  hygiene  association,  1418. 

▲MXBXCAH  E.  F.  SCROOL  of  riNE  ARTS,  409,  640. 

American  historical  association.  Committee  on 
history  and  education  for  citizenship,  396. 

American  instructore  of  the  deaf,  1698. 

American  library  association,  429. 

American  medical  association,  1480. 

American  medical  association.  Council  on  medi- 
cal education,  906. 

American  physical  education  association,  1 129. 

American  psychological  association,  464. 

American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  1S9S. 

American  school  citisenship  league,  176. 

American  s<^ool  hygiene  association,  1883. 

American  sociological  society,  6S0. 

A1«RICAN1ZATI0N,  408-406,  641-647,''683:(15)-(16), 
680  (8),  899  (7),  917-918,  038  (6),  939  (4).  049,  1170- 
1171,  1194  (4),  1195  (2),  1198  (9)-(12),  1499-1503, 
168!J-ie90,  1939-1943,  217^2181,  2362-2364;  in  Idn- 
dergartens,  274. 

Ames,  E.  W\,  636. 

Anderson,  C.  J.,  1279. 

Anderson,  H.  W.,  1111  (5),  1452. 

Anderson,  J.  T.  M.,  132  (10). 

Anderson,  L.  F.,  1908. 

Anderson,  V.  V.,  1700. 

Andrews,  Fannie  F.  176. 

Andrews,  Hazel  M.,  1922. 

AngeU,  J,  R.,  573,  836  (1),  899.(i). 

Angler,  R.  P.,  2103. 

Anthony,  G.  C,  1163  (15). 

Anthony,  Kathcrinc  M.,  909,  2003,  2133. 

Arbuthnot,  Ann  C,  1795. 

AEITHMETIC,  7S2:  tosts,  730,  2009,  2247  (iv)  (v). 

Armas,  Maria  J.  de,  1587. 

Armentrout,  W.  D.,  2134. 

Arms,  Miranda  R.,  2169. 

Armsby,  II.  P.,  101. 

Abmt  alpha  tlst,  179. 

Army  intellioknce  tests,  443  (2),  732,  740,  I26s, 
1576.    See  aho  Intelliqenxe  tests. 

Arnold,  E.  H.,  XViS  (3). 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  920,  2353. 


Arouovici,  Carol,  1499. 

Arps,  G.  F.,  479. 

Art  education,  682  (11),  807  (24),  938  (19\  1 1.>0  <  4 >- 

(5),  1194  (5),  1236  (6),  1579, 2351. 
Ashbaugh,  £.  J.,  16. 
Ashton,  Bessie  L.,  2274. 
Aspinwall,  W.  B.,  1072  (1). 
Assembly,  high  school,  540. 
Associated  Harvard  clubs,  S35. 
Association  tor  the  adTancement  of  ]>rogre:>sive 

education,  201. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  aii<l 

experiment  stations,  899. 
Association  of  American  colleges,  2101. 
Association  of  American  law  schools,  1161, 14S1. 
Association  of  American  universities,  836,  2332. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  ^hoob  oC 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1193. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 

Southern  States,  1092. 
Association  of  collegiate  schools  of  business,  630. 
A.ssociation  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States 

and  Maryland,  44. 
Association  of  institutions  giving  normal  instnic 

tion  In  physical  education,  601 . 
Association  of  mathematics  teachers  of  Kew  Jersey, 

514. 
Association  of  presidents  and  past-presidents  of  tlie> 

State  and  national  music  teachers  associations,  %in« 
Athearn,  W.  S.,  713. 
Athletics,  866  (2). 
Atkins,  H.  G.,  1294. 
Atkinson,  Alfred,  1095. 
Atkin.son,  J.  H.,  240. 

Attendaxce.    See  School  attendance. 
Autln,  Albert,  607. 
Avorill.  L.  A.,  67,  212,  276,  799,  1325. 
Avery,  D..  1540  (4). 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  1207. 
Ayres  spelling  scale,  2247  (ix). 


Baboock,  K.  C,  1725  (3). 
Bach,  £.  E.,  1108  (10). 
Bach,  R.  P.,  370. 
Backus,  A.  D.,  1453. 

Backward  cmLDREx,  657-658.    Sec  alto    Eumk 
n.vtion;  Exceptional  children;  Retardation^ 
Badley,  J.  H.,  2186. 
Baebenroth,  A.  C,  314. 
Bagley,  W.  C,  584,  1349,  1355,  2127. 
Bailey,  C.  W.,  970. 
Bailey,  L.  H.,  1158. 
Bailey,  Pearco,  1572. 
Bain.  Road,  1.>M  (1). 
Baird.  W.  K..  K37. 
RaJ-'cr.  K.  T>.,  64. 
Bftkcr.  (?.  M.,  42f>.  IfiU,  2X\<). 
Baknr,  I.  O.,  Jdl  (2.'i). 
Bnkor.  X.  1).,  m\  (4). 
Bjikpf,  S.  Jasephino.  2110  (.",). 
Baklrspiklh.  Cal..  education,  17.N. 
f«il  oni.  A.  (;..  ITW. 
BalcJoiisjM'rjrnr,  Kornand,  X?. 
Balfliu^'.  (imnt,  1971  (>). 
BaMwin,  H,  T.,  (Wl.  1174,  2217. 
BaMwIn.  K.  C,  Ull  (11). 
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P.aldwin,  Helm  V.,  8^7  (141. 

Baldinn.  L.  De  W.,  2317. 

B:ild\vin.  S.  E.,  907. 

Rail,  KatheriiieF.,  901. 

Ballarrl,  P.  B.,  1243. 

Ballon,  F.  L.,  119S  (1). 

!»AU.OU  SCALE,  2247  fxil). 

Baltimore,  public  schools,  597. 

Bamb^^gor,  Florence  E.,  1196  (5). 

Bamesberqer,  Veld  a  C,  1588. 

Barbour,  A.  L.,  1907  (4). 

Barker,  Ernest,  451. 

Barnard,  Plorenre,  79. 

Barnes,  H.  E.,  1312. 

Barnes,  J.  H.,  2104. 

Barnes,  Walter,  234, 1547. 

Bamett,  Albert,  1926 

Barrett,  E.  R.,  745  (2). 

Barrows,  D.  P.,  838. 

Bartlett,  L.  W.,  1332  (11). 

Bartiett,  Murray,  2101. 

Barton,  O.  E.,  375. 

Barton,  J.  W.,  1406. 

Bass,  Altha  L.,  1707. 

Bassett,  Dorothy  M.,  2248. 

Batchelder,  N.  H.,  lt)60. 

Batdorf,  S.  F.,  1332  (4). 

Bates,  R.  L.,  2247  (Ui). 

Battenburg,  J.  P.,  1073. 

Battle,  K.  P.,  1206  (2). 

Bauchman,  Ruby,  1600. 

Baxter,  L.  H.,  891. 

Baxter,  ilUdred  F.,  1023. 

Baylor,  Adelaide  .S.,  2170. 

Beacli,  Dorothea,  1475. 

Bear,  Beatrice  F-.,  1056. 

Bear,  Olive,  807  (22) 

l^oard,  Fredorica,  2157. 

Beard,  R.  O.,  1682. 

Beatty,  W.  W.,  2250,  2272. 

Bcvk.  David,  2338  (9). 

Beery,  C.  E.,  860. 

Beeson,  £.  G.,  471. 

Beeson,  M.  F.,  1767. 

Belgium,  education,  \656. 

Bellamann,  H.  H.,  793  (6;. 

Belote,  T.  T.,  iH. 

Bender,  W.  H.,  1195  (5). 

BenodiPt,  A.  L.,  1510. 

Benedict,  3f1r«.,  Margaret  H.,  751. 

Benetti  BrunelU,  Valeria,  699. 

Bengough,  Thomas,  444  (10). 

Bengtson,  Araalia  AI.,  1194  (8),  1602:(2). 

Benjamin,  C.  H.,  1233. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  115C  (6),  1520, 1909. 

Bennett,  Ernest,  704. 

Bennett,  G.  M.,  1564. 

Bennett,  Margaret,  1564. 

Benson,  O.  H.,  1199  (6),  1907  (13). 

Bergson,  Henri,  7. 

Bernard,  L.  L.,  141, 1521. 

Berry,  D.  B.,  2247  (Lx). 

Berry.  Elmw,  1429  (2). 

Berthod,  Alm^,  134. 

Bcssoa,  Aug.,  741. 

Betelle,  J.  O.,  laH,  1414. 

Betts,  O.  H.,  133,  810,  2158. 
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telligence TESTS. 
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Buchanan,  R.  E.,  1195  (6). 

Buck,  (leorge,  1094  (4). 

Buck,  P.  M.,294. 

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  724,  807  (10),  (27),  1769. 

BUCKINOU.KM  SPELLING  SCALE,  2247  (ix). 

Buffalo.    Uxtversity,  1380. 

Buffum.  I).  L.,  2268. 

Bulger,  Charles,  566. 

Bullowa,  Alma  M.,  526. 

Bunce,  E.  F.,  2123. 

Bunker,  F.  F.,  1541  (1). 

Burliank,  E.  D.,  490,  746. 

Burdick,  Anna  L.,  414. 

Burttiu  of  oducjitional  dramatics.  New  York  City, 

203S. 
Burgess,  EIizuJ)eth  ('.,  1-182  (10). 
Burgess.  G.  K.,  1864. 
Burgess,  W.  R.,  1615,  1647,  2227. 
Biu-getl,  E.irl,  576. 
Burkhard,  Oscar,  1019. 
Buplingame,  L.  L.,  1034. 
Burnell,  L.  S.,  1907  (9). 
Burnhmn,  Ernei?t,  5.i0. 
Burnham,  Mabel  T.,  1347  (3). 
Buniham,  W.  H.,  213. 
Bums,  A.  T.,  1939. 
Burns,  James,  1908. 
Burrall,  Jessie  L.,  2180. 
Burrldgo,  O.  A.,  1907  (8). 
Burris,  W.  P.,  684, 1113. 
Burritt,O.H.,  2368(12). 
Burrows,  Mark,  804  (1). 
Burt,  Cyril,  12,  17. 
Burton,  M.  Le  R.,  461,  683  (3),  1371  i3),  2106-2IO7, 

2305. 
Busch,  Wilhclm,  965. 
Bush,  I.  B.,  683  (20). 
Bush,  S.  H.,  151. 
Bushnell,C.  J.,  875. 

BU.SINK.S.S    EDUCATION.      S(i     <  (.J.MMKRl  lAL     KIiUCA- 
TION. 

Butler,  F.  C,  641. 
Butler,  H.  B.,  1418(5). 
Butler,  N.  M.,  93,  1748. 
Buttelnmn.  C.  V.,  57. 
Butterfleld,  E.  W.,  13.11. 
Butterfield,  K.  L.,  899  (.'.). 
But  trick,  Wallace,  16a>. 
Bult.s,  A.  B.,  GS5. 
Byington,  E.  H.,  2010. 

i  c. 

I  Cadraore.  Edith,  243. 

I  Cahen,  Maurice,  :}8. 

■  Calcutta  university  <o.mmts>^I'>n-.  2»K>.  4.'>l. 

;  Caldwell,  H.  If.,  088. 
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CaldweU,  O.  W.,  1313, 1347  (1). 

Cslhaan,  J.  T.,  1603. 

CaliComia  high  sdiool  teachers'  association,  13S2. 

Call,  A.  D.,  186. 

Callahan,  John,  1150  (U). 

Callaway,  P.  P.,  295. 

Calvin,  Henrietta,  1542  (6). 

Cameron,  H.  C,  985. 

Camp-fire  qibls,  1439. 

Campbell,  Blanche  £.,  682  (6). 

CampbeU,  L.  W.,  2247  (U). 

Canby,  H.  S.,  gll  (19),  1788. 

Capen,  S.  P.,  94,  448,  1092  (2),  IIU,  1371  (2),  l(>r{2, 

2124,  2301  (2),  2312  (4). 
Capps,  A.  O.,  807  (8),  2030. 
Carbodc,  C.  H.,  1786. 
Carlisle,  J.  O.,  499, 760. 
Cannichael,  H.  F.,  1826. 
Carmiehael,  R.  D.,  846. 

Carn^e  endowment,  for  international  peace,  178. 
Carnegie  foundatian  Cor  the  advancement  of  teach. 

ing,  681,  1350. 
Carney,  Slabel,  683  (10),  (13),  1602  (3). 
Carothers,  W.  H.,  61. 
Carr,  J.  F.,  642, 1092.(4). 
Carrier,  F.  W.,  2055. 
GsuTuth,  W.  H.,  1580. 
Carson,  C.  H.,  745  (3). 
Gary,  C.  P.,  290,577,1548, 1979. 
Case,  a.  W.,  1163  (9). 
Caae,  H.  C,  1111  (7). 
Oassidy,  M.  A.,  882, 936  (8). 
Cates,  H.  J.,  2155. 
Cates,  Joseph,  S77. 
Catholic  chnrch  in  the  U.  S.,  880. 
Cathouc  chubch.    See  Roman  Cath<  )Mc  church. 
CauJlery,  Maurice,  705. 
Cavanaugh,  R.  E.,  821. 
Center,  Stella  S.,  625. 
CesTEE,  Charles,  2. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  14S2  (5). 
Chalard,  J.,  1553. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  831  (1),  (5),  lf^l-liA2. 
Chamberlain,  Essie,  35, 807  (21). 
Chamberlain,  J.  F.,  2051. 
Chamberlain,  Mabel,  18a5. 
ChamberUn,  T.  C,  841  (7). 
Chambers,  G.  O.,  2301  (18). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  1198  (17). 
Champenois,  J.  J.,  2301  (4). 
Chancellor,  W.  E.,  296, 1419, 14^is,  1«B. 
Chapiii,  Lucy  S.,  2345. 
Chapin,  R.  B.,  1911. 
Chapman,  C.  E.,  19S8. 
Chapman,  J.  C,  2005. 
Chapman,  J.*  J.,  763  (1). 
Chapman,  J.  V.,  936  (4). 
Chappie,  B.  P.,  2368  (7). 
Charters,  W.  W.,  725, 1831. 
Ctiase,  Daniel,  601  (4). 
Chase,  H.  W.,  1373. 
Chase,  Mabel  J.,  1907  (3). 
Chatburn,  G.  R.,  1163  (8). 
CHBldSTRT,  1166;  Study,  262;  teaching,  939  (7>,  1040, 

1275. 
Cherrington,  F.  B.,  202. 
Chicago,  III.    Department  of  health,  599. 


Chicago  principals'  dub.    Committee  on  standards 

and  measurements,  31. 
CmLD  LABOR,  878,880-881,1897  (2)<(3),  1902. 
Child  study,  12-15, 212-216, 718-723, 1244, 1246, 1564^ 

1756,2001,2244-2246. 
CJhild  WKLTARK,  364-365, 877-881, 1136, 1418  (6)-(8), 

1444-1446,   1661,  1897-1902,   2165-2156,  2S42-2344; 

England,  1898;  Scotland,  1898. 
Childrek,  care,  1418;  education,  1442;  health,  1419, 

1897  (5),  1899,  2140  (2),  (4)-(6). 
Childs,  Breta  W.,  774, 1907  (7). 
Childs,L.  W.,1651. 
Chilb,  education,  1988. 
CmNA,  education,  8-9, 967. 
Chrisman,  Oscar,  718. 
Chubb,  Percival,2338  (1). 
Church,  Emma  M.,  1150  (5). 
Churchill,  Q.  B.,  443  (4). 
Cincinnati.   TJNivERsmr,  1380. 
Citizenship,  396-402,  683  (1),  913,  914-1X16, 1199  (3), 

(12);  training.  111,  911,  1332  (1),  1345,  1406-1497, 

1499,  1542  (4),  1686-1687, 1725  (11),  1726  (5). 
Ciulli-Paratore,  Laura,  707. 
Civic  kdxtcation,  147-148,  396-402,  636-640,  683  (5), 

911-916,  1167-1169,  1236  (2),  1496-1498,  1684-1687, 

1937-1938, 2177-2178, 2360-2361 . 
Clapp,  F.  L.,  iH16.  . 

Clapp,U.L.,  1235,2246. 
Clark,  A.  Bess.,  235. 
Clark,  Bertha  M.,  516. 
Clark,  Donald,  452. 
Chirk,  E.M.,  255. 
Clark,  Harry,  187,  lh52. 
Clark,  M.G.,  2326. 
Clark,  Mary  E.,  1592. 
Clark,  R.L.,  2247  (V). 
Clark,  T.  A.,  567, 1061. 
Clark,  Taliaferro,  116. 
Clark,  W.  W.,  2195. 

Cla«i8ical  education.    See  Liberal  education. 
Classics  41-43,  251-253,  498-502,  763,  961,  1027-1028, 

1303-1304, 1595, 2267.    See  al»o  GREEK  language; 

Latin  language. 
Claussenius,  Marie,  1230  (6). 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  155,  249,  444  (3),  528,  687,  1062,  1146, 

1194  (13),  1374, 1616,  2301  (1). 
Clemens,  M.  A.,  2247  (x). 
Clement,  J.  A.,  1760. 
Clement,  J.  H.,  291,  819. 
Clements,  Katherine,  1236  (6). 
Cleveland,  Elizabeth,  1701. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of  education,  1617. 
Clow,  F.  R.,  356,  768. 
Cobb,  Sir.  Cyril,  1989. 
Cobb,  Stanwood,  203. 
Cobern,  C.  M.,  2150. 
Cocks,  O.  G.,  2257. 
Cody,  F.  L.,  578. 
Cody,  H.  J.,  444(2). 
Coe,  G.  A.,  1072  (8),  1448. 
Coffml^n,  L.  D.,  822, 1066,  1094  (6),  13«4  (4). 
Ck)hen,  David,  618. 
Cohen,  I.  D.,  1622  (4)-(5),  2362. 
Cohen,  Joseph,  1252. 
Cohn,  CaroUne,  643. 
Colbom,  Lois,  2151. 
(Jolby,  Elbridge,  1749,  2182. 
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Colby,  F.  M.,  768  (4). 

Cole,  C.  M.,  2202. 

€k>le,  Ruftis,  008. 

Colegrove,  C.  P.,  1195  (8). 

CoUamore,  Edna  A.,  2082. 

College  entrance  examination  board,  2108. 

COLLEGB  KNTRANCB  BEQUIEEMBOTS,  1008, 1377. 
COLUBOB  PRESIDBNTS,  1030. 
COLLBQB  STUDENTS,  in  War,  322. 

CoLLBGBs.   Su   Higher   education;  Universi- 
ties AND  COLLEGES. 
CoUings,  P.  McB.,  2064. 
Collins,  F.  G.,  1884. 

Colorado  State  teachers  colloge,  Oreeley,  Colo.,  2aS3. 
Colocta,  G.  A.,  1560. 
Colton,  H.  S.,  785. 
Columbia  school  of  business,  1478  (i>-(2). 

COLUIIBU  UNIYEBSriY,  03. 

Colvin,  S.  S.,  443  (1),  1253. 

Colwell,  N.  P.,  1480  (2). 

COMHBBaAL  EDUCATION,  202, 384-385,  630,  895, 1451 
(in),  1680-1681,  1930-1934,  2171-2172,  2354-2355. 
See  also  Corporation  schools;  Department 
aroBB  education;  Vocational  education. 

COMMBBaAL  GEOGBAPHT,  2062. 

Committee  on  history  and  education  for  citizenship 

in  the  schools,  637. 
COMMUNITT  centers,  360, 605-606, 875, 2340. 

CoMPosmoN.  See  English  language,  composi- 
tion and  grammar. 

COMPULspRT  education,  In  Southern  colonies,  329. 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  1042  (3). 

Conboy,  F.  J.,  444  (11). 

Condit,  A.  T.,  559. 

Coney,  Charlotte,  1618. 

Conference  of  church  workers  in  uuivorsilies,  609. 

Conference  on  rural  education,  1072. 

Conjoint  board  of  scientific  societies,  195. 

Conneoticut.    State  board  of  education,  2363. 

Connor,  W.  !».,  1074. 

Consolidation  op  schools,  281,  284,  539,  800,  804- 
805, 936  (5),  1055, 1053, 132S-1329, 1603-1605. 

Continuation  schools,  938  (20),  1152-1153,  1520, 
1622, 1624-1525,  2371. 

Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1638. 

Cook,  Katherine  M.,  68,5:».H04  (2),  1619. 

Cook,  Luella  B.,  491. 

Cook,  W.  A.,  1542  (7),  (13). 

Cooke,  J.  D.,  244. 

Cooloy,  Anna  M.,  903. 

Cooley,  R.  L.,  1152, 1522  (3). 

Cooper,  C.  E.,  1798. 

Cooper,  C.  S.,  2172. 

Cooper,  Charlotte  L.,  1740. 

Cooper,  F.  I.,  2138. 

Cooper,  Irving,  1111  (9). 

Cooper,  Lane,  251. 

Cooper,  Mabel  L.,  1194  (7). 

Cooper,  R.  W.',  2301  (3). 

Cooper,  Ruth  D.,  341. 

Cooperative  system  of  education,  892,  1332(2). 

Cope,  H.  F.,  1147. 

ComeU,  W.  B.,  421. 

Cornell  university,  2306. 

Comman,  O.  P.,  1209. 

Correspohdence  schools,  1521. 

Corson,  D.  B.,  315,  1123. 1193  (3),  1394. 

Cortright,  E.  E.,  1599. 


Corwin,  R.  N.,  109S. 

Cosby,  Byron,  804  (fl). 

Cotello,  S.  A.,  1198(12). 

Council  for  hiunanistic  studies,  195. 

Council  of  the  allied  association*;  of  public  school 

teachers  of  Baltimore,  597. 
Coimts,  G.  S.,  1003(4). 
Coursault,  J.  H.,  1993. 
Courtis,  S.  A.,  217,  990,  1270. 
Courtis  tests,  2247  (iv). 
Courtney,  ^fn.  W.  I*.,  1507. 
Cousinct,  Roger,  1750. 
Cowderj",  K.  M.,  18. 
Cowles,  M.  K.,  612. 
Cowper,  Mary  <).,  2366. 
Cox,  E.  M.,  1332  (6). 
Cox,  P.  W.  L.,  1726  (2>. 
Cozsens,  J.  G.,  542. 
Craddock,  E.  A.,  2135. 
Crandall,  W.  G.,  1926. 
Crane,  Frank,  465. 
Crane,  Julia  E.,  1316  (0;. 
Crathome,  A.  R.,  1673. 
Craven,  J.  W.,  2,301  (14). 
Crawford,  I).  L.,  1854  (2). 
Crawford,  R.  V.,  800,  ia>5,  l»i(>4-lflOo. 
Creech,  J.  L.,  1S43. 
Crew,  1  lenry,  1035. 
Cripples,  education,  1  .'».*».  5?^^  alto  Soldiers,  injur«fl, 

ret  ducal  ion. 
CroniwHl,  <  »tolia,  2:ra. 
Cross,  ('.  R.,  31«. 
Cross,  E.  S.,  1337. 
Crother-J,  S.  Mci.'.,  2210,  2373. 
Crouter,  A.  h.  E.,  Oi.  1U9S. 
Cl'BA,  educution,  \7A'2. 
CublKTloy,  K.  P.,  1973,  2225. 

Cl'LTURAL   EDITATION.     St(    LiBER.VL    EDUCATION. 

Ciunmlugs,  J.  If.,  1874. 
Cummin.'^,  R.  A.,  156, 1S9I,  isiM. 
Cunningham,  Bess  V.,  20«2. 
Curran,  Lorctta  J.,  It07  (5j. 
Currens,  F.  11.,  1971  (16). 

CIRRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS,  3-9,  1S4-200, 
444  (n,  44S-15S,  687-712,  9-12-1HJ7,  1065,  1979-1992, 
2226-2239. 

Current  eventj^,  teaching,  49. 

Curriculum,  104  (2),  195,  682  (4),  807  (3),  (6),  (8), 
(14),  (16),  (18),  (2l)-(22),  (25),  852,  1S77;  elemen- 
tary schools,  104  (1),  444  (9),  975;  normal  schools, 
r>83  (19),  1067;  rural  schools,  536,  799, 801, 1325;  sec- 
ondary schools,  712;  nniversiiics  and  colleges, 
1092  (5). 

Curtis,  I^ucy  S.,  1427. 

Curti<5,  W.  v.,  S2,  1631(1). 

D. 

Dabnky,  C.  W.,  1S62. 
Dalman,  M.  A.,  218. 
Damon,  Inez  F.,  1317  (4;. 
Datfu-osch,  Frank,  1317  (3). 
Dancing,  127, 1285. 
Daniel,  R.  B.,  682  (4). 
Daniels,  E.  R.  K.,  748. 
Daniels,  Josephtis,  123. 
Darlu,  A.,  2238. 
Dartmouth  college,  [m. 
Daukes,  S.  H.,  2141. 
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DttTidaoD,  P.  E.,  493, 2228. 

Davies,  O.  W.,  1066. 

Davis,  C.  O.,  9H. 

Davis,  E.  £.,  1606. 

Davis,  £.  J.,  453. 

Davis,  F.  a.,  Ifi07. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  1094  (1),  (7). 

Davis,  jr.  £.,  1509. 

Davis,  Jackaom,  2065. 

Davis,  Hargaret  E.,  2046. 

Davis,  Philip,  405. 

DaviSy  W.  H.,  2247  (▼). 

Davis,  W.  M.,  1799. 

Davisaa,  W.  B.,  1199  (14). 

Dawson,  Edgar,  147. 

Day,  H.  E.,  1698  (4). 

Dayton,  Ohio.  'Board  of  education,  802. 

Dkaf  and  dumb,  education,  666,  1181-1183,  1610- 

1512,  1697-1698,  1951-1953,  2192-2194,  2369-8870. 
D<^ey,  Hermione  L.,  921, 2249. 
Deamer,  Arthur,  853. 
Dean,  A.  L.,  1854  (1). 
Dean,  Arthur,  1196  (3). 
Dean,  ACildred,  2041. 
Dean,  W.  H.,  1167. 
Debates  and  debating,  1045. 
Detectivb  childsen,  422-423.    See  alao   Blind; 

CsiFPLEs;     Deaf    and    dumb;    Exceptional 

CHILDBEN;  FE£BL&-MDn>ED. 

Deferrari,  R.  J.,  1793. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.,  1396. 

Deobees,  academic,  443  (4),  953. 

Delawakb,  schools,  579. 

Df^ware.    State  board  of  education,  579. 

Dbunquenct.   See  Juvenile  deunquenct. 

DeU,  Floyd,  204. 

De  Kille,  A.  E.,  2374. 

Democxact,  1731. 

Democract    and    education.    See    Education 

AND  DEMOCRACY. 

Dennis,L.H.,  1198(16). 

Dental  htqienb,  444  (ll))  863, 1133,  1418  (5),  1654. 

Denver,  (3olo.    School  district  no.  1,  991. 

Der6me,  Juvdnal,  1036»  1222. 

De  Sanctis  tests,  726. 

Detroit,    Kich.    Board    of   education,    2058-2059, 

2229. 
Devine,  W.  H.,  1420. 
De  Voss,  J.  C,  19. 
Dewey,  Evelyn,  2006. 
Devey,  H.  B.,  580. 
Dewey,  John,  967. 
Dickerson,  R.  £.,  1148. 
Dickey,  Frances,  2281. 
Dickinson,  Dick,  488. 
Dickinson,  Edward,  841  (23). 
Dickson,  V.  £.,  2007-2008. 
Dietrich,  ICarion  C,  2070. 
Diflflsidorfer,  R.  £.,  1149. 

Discipline,  594.   See  alto  School  manaoement. 
Dock,  George,  387. 
Dodge,  D.  K.,  807  (5). 
Dodge,  Raymond,  443  (2). 
Doeblln,  Kaud  I.,  1513, 2149. 
Dolch,  E.  W.,ir.,  70, 1012,  2262. 
DoUlnger,  V.  M.,  1372. 
Domestic  science.   Su  Home  economics. 
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Donnelly,  F.  P.,  371. 

Donovan,  J.  J.,  865. 

Dorey,  J.  M.,  444  (6) 

Dorsey,  Susan  M.,  581. 

Ooty,  Pamelia,  1482  (7) 

Doughton,  iJaac,  1643. 

Douglas,  H.  R.,  219,  777»  1611. 

Dowell,  £.  S.,  2277. 

Downes,  F.  E.,  83, 683  (2). 

Downey,  Hary  £.,  2208. 

Downing,  M.  B.,  1358. 

Doyle,  H.  O.,  39. 

Dramatics,  234, 2038-2040. 

Drawing,  teaching,  1150  (11),  (17),  1907  (3)-(4).. 

Dresden,  Arnold,  2047. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  1648. 

Driggs,  F.  M.,  1697  (1). 

Driggs,  U.  R.,  245. 

Driver,  L.  L.,  986  (5). 

Drummond,  A.  M.,  525  (3). 

Drummond,  W.  B.,  472, 726. 

Drury,  8.  S.,  1335. 

Duchemin,  I^^on,  963. 

Duddy,  A.  £.,  740. 

DuiTey,  W.  R.,  1585. 

DugBS,  L.,  1200. 

Diiggan,  M.  L.,  2230.  • 

Duggan,  S.  P.,  8U  (1),  1214. 

Duke,  Emma,  2342. 

Duke,  S.  P.,  1075. 

Dunbar,  J.  L.,  1971  (7). 

Dunn,  A.  W.,  1405. 

Dunn,  Courtenay,  13, 466. 

Dunn,  Esther  C,  179. 

Dunn,  Fannie  W.,  1328. 

Dumey,  J.  A.,  971. 

D wight,  Walter,  500. 


Eades,  John,  714. 

Ear,  diseases,  344. 

Earhart,  WUl,  793  (8). 

Earlo,  8.  O.,  2327. 

Eastern  arts  association,  1907. 

Eastman,  Dolph,  27. 

Eaton,  Edith  St.  J.,  1032. 

Eaton,  J.  J.,  1037. 

Rbaugh,  M.  O.,  2247  (vil). 

Eby,  Frederick,  1726  (3). 

Eby,  H.  L.,  20O5. 

Economics,  teaching,  2280. 

Eddy,  C.  A.,  861. 

Edmondson,  C.  H.,  1854  (3). 

Edmunds,  S.  H.,  1124. 

Edson,  A.  W.,  582, 1407, 1514. 

Education,  203,  441  (13),  447.  See  aleo  Current 
educational  conditions;  History  op  educa- 
tion. 

Education  after  the  war,  317,  444  (3),  682  (2), 
683  (5),  704,  936  (2),  937,  1092  (l)-(2),  1094  (6)-(7), 
(10),  1150  (2),  1194  (13),  1195  (1),  1199  (9),  1212, 
1549, 1749;  in  Franc^e,  1226. 

Educ-vtion  and  democracy,  11,  211,  330,  333,  363 
(10),  680  (1),  683  (3),  936  (6),  972,  970, 1060,1195  (8), 
1240,  1392, 1542  (3),  1557, 1561, 1612, 1733, 1984, 2072.. 

Education  and  state,  172.5  (7). 
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Education  and  the  war.  208. 

Education  extension,  104, 683-664, 1520-1526, 1706, 
1956-1059,  2202-2207.  Su  alto  Univsrsitt  ex- 
tension. 

Educational  ueasueements,  20,  28,  724-725, 
737,  938  (2),  1198  (l)-(2),  1240,  1251-1262,  1265, 
1257,  1259,  1262,  1264-1265,  1209,  1577,  1757,  1768. 
2003,  2011,  2015,  2250,  2252. 

Educational  progress,  1726  (3). 

Educational  pstcholoqy,  12-15,  212-216,  464-469, 
720-723,  97^-986,  1242-1248,  1565-1571,  1763-1756. 
1998-2000. 

Educational  reconstruction,  049. 

Educational  sctrveys.   See  Survbts,  edueatioDal. 

Educational  tests,  16-26, 217>23S,  447  (17),  470-481, 
727,  736,  739,  968  (16),  (18),  987-1006,  1163  (6)-<6),' 
1250,1253-1254, 1256, 1258, 1263, 1266, 1268, 1420  (1), 
157^1576, 1757-1771, 1971  (9),  2002-2015,  2247-2249. 
2251,  2253.  See  also  Inteluoencs  tests,  and 
namet  ofeul^ecte  and  names  of  teals. 

Educational  theory.   See  Teachino. 

Educators,  1. 

Edwards.  A.  S.,  1994. 

Edwards,  Glen,  1396. 

Edwards,  Howard,  899  (7). 

Egan,  J.  B.,  2330. 

Egbert,  J.  C,  1478  (1). 

EgglestoD,  M.  W.,  613. 

Ehringhaus,  Fr.,  708. 

Elam,  S.  S.,  986  (7). 

Elementary  education,  1234. 

EumNATiON  OP  PUPILS.  See  Backward  chil- 
dren; Retardation. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  1400  (3). 

EilM,  J.  B.,  372. 

Elliott,  G.  R.,  940. 

Elliott,  O.  L.,  2301  (19).  ' 

Ellis,  A.  G.,  14S4. 

Ellis,  Pen  Carlos,  2023. 

Ellis,  Mabel  B.,  87?,  1875  (3). 

Ell  wood,  C.  A.,  876, 1496. 

Elmore,  Emily  W.,  349. 

Elocution.    See  Speech  training. 

Elson,  H.  W.,  841  (12t/). 

Emerson,  W.  R.  P..  1421. 

Enard,  Paul,  410. 

Engelhardt,  N.  L.,  114,  978, 1650. 

Engineering  education,  386,  390,  395,  633,  1163. 
1460, 1683,  1935-1936,  23o8. 

England,  F.  O.,  1431. 

England,  education,  455-456, 808, 1745;  efementary 
education,  1740;  secondary  education,  456,  S09, 
1741. 

English,  Mildred  £.,  2287. 

Enqush  college,  Rome,  1543. 

English  language,  commercial,  491,  2031;  com- 
position and  grammar,  490-492,  748-753. 1332  (16), 
1592-1504,  2032-2039,  2262-2264;  examination,  753; 
legal  rwiuireraents,  495;  teaching,  35-36,  239, 
243-248,  635,  750.  S07  (21)-(23),  938  (13),  1013-1015, 
1287-1293,  1791,  2265;  In  elementary  scrhools,  1199 
(17);  in  normil  schools,  492;  to  foreigners,  406. 

Enoli.sh  language.    See  also  Oral  English. 

English  utekature.    Sec  Literature. 

Ensign,  F.  C,  1195  (1). 

Erb,  J.  L.,  520,  807  (19),  1318  (8). 

Erd,  R.  L.,  2147. 


Ericson,  E.  E.,  1667. 

ErsWlne,  John,  942, 1731. 

Estabrooke,  W.  L.,  262. 

Estes,  W.  L.,  jr.,  2142. 

EsUU,  H.  F.,  1726  (12). 

Ethical  culture  school,  New  Yortc  dty,  1140. 

Ethics,  1143. 

Ettinger,  W.  L.,  102, 1522  (1),  1806. 

Eubank,  R.  8.,  036  (12). 

Eugenics,  teaching,  1659. 

Europe,  higher  education,  1214. 

European  war  and  EDucAxiOff,  H,  97;  in  th«-    * 

United  States,  44(1),  (8). 
Evans,  Elida,  926. 
Evans,  Florence,  807  (17). 
Evans,  J.  M.,  1620. 
Evans,  O.  D.,  1522  (2),  1907  <16)-(16). 
Evans,  W.  A.,  U99  (7). 
Evenden,  S^S.,  1844. 
Ewalt,  Clara  C,  1792. 
Examinations,  595. 
Exceptional  children,  155-103,  419-428»  666-662,. 

92&-927,  118^1187,  1513-1619, 1080-1706^  £054-1965, 

2195-2201.   See  ai»o  Backward  childrbic;    (>b> 

FEcnvE  children;  OmBn  chilmien. 
Exner,  M.  J.,  2140  (11). 
Eyes,  864;  oare,  342;  defective,  865. 

F. 

Faguet,  Emile,  2375. 

FalrchUd,  Milton,  182  (0). 

Falichlld,  R.  W.,  76. 

Falconer,  Robert,  182  (2). 

Faries,  J.  C,  1606. 

Farley,  Belmont,  560. 

Famsworth,  C.  H.,  1806. 

Farr,  Elsie  W.,  366. 

Faulkner,  O.  E.,  1621. 

Fay,  B.,  1375. 

Federation  of  state  medical  boards  o(  the  United 

Statm,  2173. 
Fee,  Ira  B.,  1254. 
Feeble-minded,  education,  158,  423,  1184,  1700, 

1704, 1955. 
Felmley,  David,  807  (1),  824. 
Felts,  W.  T.,  807  (25). 
Feminear,  Mary,  898  (5). 
Fenton,  H.  J.,  95. 
Ferguson,  G.  O.,  1573. 
Ferguson,  H.  O,,  1316  (9). 
Fergason,  James,  1622, 1845. 
Fergujson,  R.  W.,  2207. 
Femald,  W.  E.,  422. 
Ferronl,  Giaoomo,  454,  954. 
Fessenden,  F.  G.,  632. 
Fetter,  F.  A.,  841  (10). 
Fez.    University,  1232. 
Fichandler,  Alexander,  84. 
Fidler,  Thtirba,  804  (3). 
Fields,  Harold,  038. 
Fife,  11.  H.,  jr.,  2042. 
FUbey,  E.  T.,  1150  (16). 
Klvance.    See    School    finance;  Univrrsitibs 

AND  colleges,  finance. 
Finch,  C.  E.,  543. 
FInegan,  T.  E.,  325, 1623. 
-pinelle,  Jean,  964. 
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FInley,  O.  W.,  2000. 

Vintoy,  J.  H. ,  132  (11),  1827,  K78. 

Pinley,  J.  R.,  583. 

Flimey,  R.  L.,  534, 1306. 

FnuB  psoTScnoN,  208. 

Flrestoae  ship  by  track  burara,  FfrestoDe  Park, 

Akron,  Ohio,  1829. 
Fiaober,  Aloys,  473. 
Fish,  F.  P.,  2312  (7). 
Fisher,  Oenevieve,  137. 
Fisher,  Herbert,  955. 
Fisher,  W.  A.,  793  (4). 
Fitigemld,  Florence,  1768. 
FitsOerald,  J.  D.,  807  (5),  2309. 
Fttzgeield,  Roth,  912. 
Fitspatrlok,  E.  A.,  551, 1080^  1668, 2288. 
Fleck,  H.S.,  683  (11). 
Fleming,  Mn.  H.  L.,  1971  (18). 
Fletcher,  Frank,  1741. 
Fletcher,  W.  H.,  54, 1802. 
Fleary,  O.,  1587. 
Floanders,  0.  W.,  1196  (3). 
FlowerB,  W.  R.,  2247  (vi). 
Flynn,  H.  B.,  658. 
Foght,  H.  W.,  202, 801,  2288. 
Folks,  Gertnide,  108, 1397, 1443, 1807  (4). 
FolweU,W.W.,1336. 
Fontaine,  Andr^,  706. 
Foote,J.  M.,1387. 
Foote,  John,  388. 
Forbes,  C.  H.,  285. 
Forbes,  Harrtet,  1132. 
Ford,  S.  Ctartnide,  2284. 
Forster,  H.  W.,  268. 
Foas,  H.  I.,  124. 
Foster,  F.l£.,  278, 2064. 
Foater,  J.  B.,  1337, 
Foater,  Joaephine  C,  1761. 
Foater,  W.  T.,  1376. 
Foater,  W.T.,  2060(1). 
Foolkes,  T.  R.,  904. 
Fowler,  B.  P.,  2071. 
Fraxnpton,  J.  B.,  2067. 
Fmmpton,  M.  Q.,  2301  <17). 
FRAKXLCr,  Bbnjaxin,  1727. 
FsAMCE,  edooation,  7,  1224;  prtauiry  education, 

1225. 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  ChloagD,  HI.,  1236. 
Frasier,  G.  W.,  20. 

Fbatkrnitibs,  college,  837;  high  school,  545. 
Freenum,  F.  N.,  998, 1065  (5),  1758,  2198. 
French,  Eilene,  793  (5). 
French  Language,  study,  1081;  teaching,  179, 

406, 1975, 2043;  to  soldiers,  412. 
Freund,  Ernst,  1481  (2). 
Frey,  C.  N.,  1661. 
Frtedewald,  Salo,  2263. 
Friedman,  Blisha  M.,  sd.,  1960. 
Fries,  T¥llhelm,  700. 
FrieseU,  H.  E.,  2175. 
Fronccak,  F.  E.,  1130. 
Fiotblngbam,  Channing,  1165. 
Fuller,  R.  O.,  1807  (2),  2337. 
Fulmer,  Grace,  2140  (9). 
Fonk,  J.  C,  1332  (15). 
FutraU,  J.  C,  1371  (6). 


o. 


Gaines,  F.  W.,  683  (7). 

Gal,  Jules,  778. 

Galloway,  T.  W.,  841  (4). 

Galphi,  C.  J.,  1066. 

Gamble,  8.  D.,  194. 

Gannett,  J.  A.,  2301  (18). 

Gantvoort,  A.  J.,  1316  (5). 

Garber,  J.  P.,  188. 

Gardens,  791-792;  home,  789;  school,  1189-1160, 

1907  (6)-(7),  1971  (16). 
Gardner,  Ethel  M.,  1867. 
Garth,  T.  R.,  1009. 
Gart]an,G.H.,1817(2). 
Garwood,  R.  8.,  1454. 
Gaaquet,  F.  A.,  Cardinal,  1643. 
Gaas,  8.  B.,  972. 
Gftthany,  J.  M.,  1601, 1968  (8). 
Gatton,  Harper,  986  (9). 
Gauae,  F.  A.,  2024. 
Gftylor,C.W.,1115 
Gebhart,J.  G.,1885. 
Geddes,  8iT  Auckland,  1216. 
Geddee,  Grace,  lOn  (18). 
Gee,  H.  J.,  1904. 
Gehrkans,  K.  W.,  794. 
Gdster,  Janet,  1418  (8). 
Geographt,  60(M(10,  772-775, 938(14),  2054, 2875;  es- 

amiuaUons,  1799;  teaching,  50^,  2S7-961,  506, 

511-513,  776,  968  (8)-(9),  1197  (8H4),  1706,  8006, 

3051, 3063;  textbooks,  1030. 
Geometry,  54. 

Geoigla  educational  association,  682. 
Gerhard,  E.  8.,  750. 
German  language,  study,  38, 1019;  teaching,  408, 

2042. 
German  system  of  soucAnON,  180,  460,  960,  965- 

966,1517,1553-1554. 
Gerrish,  W.  C,  808, 1612. 
Gerry,  H.  L.,  2273, 2307. 
Geyer,  Bllen  M.,  1013. 
Gibb,fl.J.,S79. 
Giddings,  T.  P.,  205, 1816  (4). 
Gifted  childrxn,  487-438,  968  (18H14),  (19),  1167, 

1517, 1701, 1705. 
Gilbert,  A.  H.,  1. 
Gflbert,  F.  B.,  297, 585. 
Gilbert,  I.  B.,  357. 
Gilbreth,  F.  B.,  214, 1175. 
GUbreth,  LUlian  M.,  214, 1175. 
GUdemeister,  Theda,  1168. 
Gile,  D.  C,  544. 
Gillan,  8.  Y.,  1199  (10). 
GUlett,  Lucy  H.,  1907  (12),  1928. 
Gillies,  R.  C,  1855. 
Gilman,  Isabel  A.,  191  (1). 
GUoln,  A.  R.,  1197  (4). 
Girl  scouts,  355. 
Girls,  education.   See  Woman. 
Glaser,  Lulu,  683  (22). 
Glass,  J.  M.,  1838. 1574. 
Glass,  Jessie  J.,  1188. 
Gobron,  Louis,  1223. 
Goch4,  Paul,  1295. 
Goddard,  H.  H.,  980. 
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Goddard,  Mary  C,  2360  (8). 

Godefroy,  1527. 

Godfrey,  HoUis,  1463. 

Godln,  Paul,  1566. 

Goeckel,  H.  J.,  2357. 

Goggin,D.J.,444(18). 

Goldstatn,  M.  A.,  1181,  2192. 

Gomph,  Marguerite,  030. 

Goode,  J.  P.,  257, 1006. 

Goodlander,  Mabel  R.,  65,530. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  1163  (1). 

Goodrich,  Annie  W.,  1482  (1). 

Goodrich,  C.  F.,  110. 

Goodrich,  Ruth,  1542  (12), 

Gosling,  T.  W.,  36, 148, 1046, 1153, 1382  (1). 

Gould,  Sir  A.  P.,  880. 

Gould,  Arthur,  1339. 

Gould,  J.  C,  1350. 

Gourlet,  Apolline  de,  1234. 

Oradinq,  939  (9),  1126.  See  aUo  PBOMonoM  or 
puriLS. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  1206  (1). 

Graham,  J.  N.,  1296. 

Graham,  W.  P.,  755. 

Grammar.  See  English  lanouaqx.  composition 
and  grammar. 

Orammar  schools.  See  Elbmxntart  bduca> 
tion;  Public  schools. 

Grand  Rapids  union  high  school,  357. 

Orandgent,  C.  H.,  1905. 

Grant,  Emma  B.,  742, 1593. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  338, 1528. 

Graves,  Louis,  1981. 

Graveson,  C.  C,  809. 

Gray,  Beryl,  2365. 

Gray,  C.  H.,  996. 

Gray,  C.  T.,  468  (2). 

Gray,  P.  L.,  748.   ■ 

Gray,  R.  F.,  1940. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  220, 2027. 

Grayson,  G.  T.,  2376. 

Great  Britain.    Board  of  education,  350, 1990,  2040. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Welsh  de- 
partment, 1057. 

Griat  Bripain,  education,  105, 1216. 

Greece,  education,  1743. 

Greek  language,  study,  763  (5);  teaching,  1277. 

Greene,  A.  M.,  Jr.,  1035. 

Greene,  W.  C,  1562. 

Greener,  G.  C,  1674. 

Greenstone,  Julius,  887. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  1706. 

Grier,  N.  M.,  1038, 1652, 2331. 

Griffin,  B.  F.,  1624. 

Griffith,  B.  W.,  2208. 

Griffith,  G.  L.,  2010. 

Griffith,  I.  S.,  1150  (1),  1456. 

Grimes,  B.  J.,  2247  (viU). 

Orlnstead,  W.  J.,  807  (5),  (15),  1024. 

Gros,  J.,  1225. 

Grose,  H.  B.,  1040. 

Grove,  C.  S.,  1071  (1). 

Groves,  £.  R.,  1800. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,  1031. 

Gruver,  E.  A.,  2193. 

Gruver,  H.  S.,  1072  (2). 

Grymoult,  Pierre,  1232. 

Guenot,  H.,  923. 


Guerlin  de  Guer,  Ch.,  467. 
Gulick,  L.  H.,  873. 
Gummere,  R.  M.,  1201. 
Gunthorp,  Horace,  1388. 
Guth,  W.  W.,  317. 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  1680. 
Guy,  J.  F.,  1198  (2). 


Haarhofr,  Theodore,  1074. 

Haber,  Roy,  1572. 

Haberman,  J.  V.,  1255. 

Habert,  H.  M.,  2360  (7). 

Hackney,  E.  L.,  327. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  768  (3). 

Hadley,  Theodosia,  610. 

Hadzsits,  G.  D.,  41. 

Hasckel,  Prof.,  040. 

Hagedom,  Hermann,  800. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  727; 

Haig,  R.  M.,  1868. 

HAILBTBXntT,  445  (1). 

Haines,  C.  G.,  841  (13). 

Haines,  T.  H.,  1184, 1186. 

Hale,  G.  E.,  323. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  1862, 1905. 

HaU,  Jennie,  1236  (l)-(2). 

HaU,  Percival,  1097  (4). 

HaU-Quest,  A.  L.,  111-112, 1125, 1199  (3).  (13). 

HaUett,  E.  S.,  839, 862. 

Ham,  Barbara  E.,  258. 

Hamilton,  A.  E.,  353. 

Hamilton,  C.  A.,  2368  (4). 

Hamilton,  C.  G.,  1816  (3). 

Hamilton,  D.  E.f  400,760. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  2354. 

Hamilton,  Samuiel,  270. 

Hamilton,  William,  101  (S). 

Hammelbaugh,  J>.  D.,  1111  (4)« 

Hammond,  Joeephine,  2125. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  286. 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  474. 

Handwork.   See  Manual  TBinnKO . 

Handwrthng.   See  Writino. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  610. 

Hanifan,  L.  J.,  005. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  775,  807  (20),  1314. 

Hannan,  F.  W.,  1663. 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  1300. 

Haid,  William,  1141. 

Harden,  Max,  170. 

Harding,  8.  B.,  44  (1). 

Harding,  W.  L.,  lS37,1082i 

Hardy,  Edith,  807  (22). 

Hare,  Hobart  A.,  380. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  1100. 

Harlan,  Mabel  L.,  1675. 

Harlan'8  American  hibtort  tbct,  301(i. 

Harley,  L.  R.,  501. 

Harllee,  W.C,  1601. 

Harper,  R.  A.,  1109. 

Harper,  R.  M.,  475. 

Harris,  Achsah,  486  (2). 

Harris,  J.  H.,  545. 

Harris,  T.  H.,  943. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth,  528,  797. 

Hart,  J.  K.,  2340. 

Hartman,  Mrt.  Lelia  G.,  2301  (8). 
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Sartwell,  S.  0.,  M4, 1988. 
Habtabd  SNoonBBBnro  scbdol,  1986. 

HABTAXD  OKADTJATS  8CBOOL  OF  BDUCAtlON,  1618. 

Habvasd  law  scbdol,  682. 

Harvard  teaohMv*  assodatUm,  1400. 

Habyabd  vmmarrr,  568,  UI75. 

Tbtrrtiy,  Emma  B.,  2864. 

Harvey,  N.  A.,  738. 

Haskiiis,  C.  H.,  fi04. 

Hawttngi,  Montana,  im. 

Hatch,  8.  A.,  1170. 

Hathaway,  "mnlfred,  843, 2868  (8). 

Hatt,  W.  K.,  683. 

Hawail   UNTVSBsrrr,  1854. 

Hawley,  W.  H.,  3088. 

Hayden,  P.  C,  286. 

Hayd«Q,  P.  M.,  3270. 

Hayes,  8.  P.,  2388  (1). 

Hayford,  J.  F.,  1168  (2). 

Hays,  D.  O.,  780. 

Hayward,  F.  H.,  1657. 

Hazard,  Panl,  3048. 

HXALTH,  845,  1100  (7);  instnietion,  117,  088  (4); 

officers,  635;  rural,  845;  school  children,  541. 
Heamshaw,  F.  J.  C,  1306. 
Hbatxno,  860, 862, 1111  (11). 
HBBBBW8.    Ste  Jxws. 
Heckel,A.K.,44(8). 
Hedges,  h.  H.,  1684. 
Heinonen,  J.  C,  1408. 
Helnts,  Victor,  1104  (12). 
Helderman,  N.  E.,  1542  (10). 
Helltf,  Otto,  206,  840. 
Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  221,568. 
Henry,  A.  E.,  888. 
Henry,  ICary  B.,  1688. 
Htfring,  J.  P.,  476, 1272. 
Hervey,  W.  L.,  2088. 
Hetherlngton,  C.  W.,  601  (8),  1136. 
Hevia,  AureUo,  1732. 
Hewitt,  C.  C,  858. 
Hewlett,!.  M.,683  (4). 
Heymann,  A.,2338  (7). 
Hibben,J.  0.,318. 
Hlekle,Car6y ,  85, 688. 
Hicks,  l£innie,2368  ( 14). 
Higbee,F.  Q.,300. 
High  schools,  1347;  Ohio,  1344,    See  alw  Ju3aoB 

moHscHoou;  Sbcondabt  education;  Six-and- 

ax  FLAM. 

Hxohbb  educatIOH,  01-100,  314-322,  566-572,  834- 
844,  038  (1),  100^1108,  1371-1386,  163JW636,  1725 
(3)-<7),  1851-1863,1003,2101,2301-2310.    See  alw 

UNIVKESimS  AND  COLLEOKS. 
HXQHWAT  ENOINEBEINa  EDUCATION,  2366. 

Hlldebrant,  Edith  L.,  870. 

Hill,  A.  R.,  1371  (1),  2312  (6). 

Hill,D.S.,1458. 

H1U,H.C.,  1038(1). 

Hill,  Helen  F.,  960. 

Hill,  L.W.,  2143. 

HIU,  Patty  8.,  1104  (6). 

HlUegas,  M.  B.,  683  (12),  1072  (6),1198  (8). 

HaLEGAS  8CALB,  2347  (.xi). 

Hlllegeist,  W.  M.,  2301  (11). 
Hills,  E.G.,  404. 
Hlnchman,  F.  K.,  2066  (3). 
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Hlnea,H.C.,1400. 

Hines,L.N.,  601(1),  680. 

HlBkle,H.M.,1076. 

HiBTOBT,  Frandi,  teaching,  606;  Hlspanlo-Amert- 
can,  study,  44  (2);  medieval,  48;  socialised,  46; 
study,  254-256,458, 771,1305-1806;  teachlng,40,444 
(15),482,508  (l)-(2),505-«)6,f88  (5),  (18),988(9), 
968  (8),  1197  (1),  1221,  2066  (2)-<7),  227S-2270;  la 
elementary  schools,  46,  1199  (14);  in  secondary 
schools,  47,  687,  2277;  teclB,  3010;  United  Btatea, 
teaching,  807  (27),  2065;  world,  2376. 

HiSTOBT  OF  EDUCATION,  178^188,  445-447,  684-686, 
040-041, 1200-1206, 1643-1546, 1727-1780, 197»-19VS» 
2225. 

Hobdy,J.  B.,896(2). 

H6ck»tt,H.C.,503(8). 

Hodgins,  F.  E.,423. 

HOper,  Wilhelm,  730. 

Hoerle,  Helen  C. ,  416. 

Hoesoh,  Oskar,  1564. 

Hoftmvi,U.  J.,  1971  (13). 

Hoffmann,  W.  H.  O.,  1418  (9). 

Hoke,  K.  J.,  3352. 

Holden,P.  Q.,745(6). 

Holder,A.E.,1199(9). 

HoIley,C.E.,2126. 

Holllday ,  Carl,  569, 836. 

HoUlngworth,  Leta  8.,  42M,  1516. 

HoUis,Dann,  1817(1). 

HoUlS,  I.  N.,  1163  (4),  3868. 

Holmes,  C.  W.,  1913. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  1067. 

Holmes,  Hilda  M.,  1338. 

Holmes,  Margaret  C,  3386. 

Holmes,  P.  K.,  351, 603. 

Ho]singer,C.  K.,  1044. 

Holt,  L.  E.,  117, 1886. 

Home  dbmonstbation  woek,  868  (6),  896  (8),  (6). 

Home  economics,  137-138, 881-383, 444  (8),  630, 896, 
899  (6),  (12H14),  901, 90^906, 1160  (8),  1882.  (18), 
1476-1476, 1542  (6).  W76, 1677-1679, 192»-19a9, 2160- 
2170;  sodalixed,  383. 

Home  peoject  woek.  See  Homb  dbmonshu." 
tion  woek. 

Hood,  Jack,  ptetid.,  957^ 

Hood,  W.  R.,  1640. 

Hoopingamer,  D.  L.,  1907  (21). 

Hoover,  Herbert,  2343. 

Hopkins,  E.M.,  96. 

Hopkins,  Habk.  572. 

Hopkinson,  Alfred,  1331. 

Hopson,  MUi  A.  B.,  3194. 

Horn,  Ernest,  747, 1278, 2017. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  2321. 

Home,  H.  H.,  841  (17a),  1751. 

Homer,  B.  L.,  1025. 

Horton,A.V.,1679. 

Hoelc,  J.  F.,  586, 1600, 3288  (1). 

Hotchkiss,  W.  £.,  680  (1). 

Houston,  F.  H.,  42, 1596. 

Howard,  C.  A.,  561. 

Howard,  Mary  L.,  2878. 

Howe,  O.H.,  2183. 

Howe,  W.  A.,  1422. 

Howorth,l.W.,073. 

Hubertson,  A.  L.,  287. 

Hudelson.  Earl,  1762, 2072. 
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Hudson,!.  W.,  1636. 

Haf&ngton,  J.  W.,  418. 

Hughes,  H.  J.,  1936. 

Hughes,  J.  L.,  074. 

Hughes,  R.  M.,  1101, 1725  <7). 

Hughes,  W.  H.,  1875. 

Hulburt,  R.  a.,  214i. 

Hullng,  Caroline  A.,  1902, 2162. 

HuU,CaUie,2109. 

Humanistic  EDUC4noN.   8u  Classks;    Libcrjll 

EDUCATION. 

Hunie,D.W.,1726(8). 
Huz^phreys,  J.  A.,  1856. 
Humpstone,  H.  J.,  21. 
Hunter,  C.W.,  2050. 
Hunter,  F.  M.,  1625. 
Hunter,  G.  W.,  1039. 
Hunter,  Mary  A.,  590. 
Hurt,  H.  W.,  1077. 
Hussander,  A.  F.,  1882. 
Hutchlns,  Margaret,  1960. 
Hutohins,  W.  J.,  2308. 
Hutslnpillar,  Jessie,  328. 
Hutton,  H.  L.,  1294. 
Hyatt,  T.  P.,  863. 
Hyde,  E.  P.,  1197  (2). 
Hyde,  Isabella,  1439. 
Hyde,  Marietta,  1775. 
'Htgiknb.   See  Health;  School  byqume  and 

aANITATION. 


Ide,  G.  G.,  157, 1244. 

XUinois  state  teachers'  association,  1971. 

lUinois.   University,  1575. 

Illinois.   University.   College  of  education.    Bu* 

rean  of  educational  research,  222l 
iLLiNoxs.   UMivEBanr.   Collbok  or  education. 

BTTESAU  OV  BDUCATIONAL  BE8EARCH,  232. 

nilnois.   UUvenity.    High  school  conference,  807. 

iLurBBACT,  996, 1443;  North  Carolina,  1523;  United 
States,  942. 

iMAOINAnOir,  981. 

Imboden,  Sarah  M.,  2254. 

IKMIOBANT8,  education,  1500, 1941,  1943.  See  aleo 
americanization. 

Immigration,  405. 

India,  education,  201, 1555. 

Indiana.    Department  of  public  instruction,  1817* 

Indiana.    State  board  of  education,  2018. 

Indiana  state  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
2065. 

Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  1194. 

Indiana.    State  teachers'  training  board,  2086. 

Indians,  education,  951. 

Industrial  arts,  1150(6):  teaching,  487,  682  (6), 
939(2). 

Industrial  education,  618, 620, 623-624, 1160  (15>- 
(16),  1195  (6),  1451  (iv),  1453, 1455-1456, 1469, 14«1, 
1463, 1726  (5),  1908, 1011,  IMS,  191^1930, 1971  (8). 
See  also  Manual  training;  Profbssional  bdu* 
cation;  Trade  schools;  Vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Industry  and  education.  See  Educahon  and 
industry. 

Ingalese,  Richard,  1754. 

IngeU,  H.  A.,  2322. 


Institute  for  public  service,  New  Yoi^,  2094. 

INTBLUOENCB  TB8T8, 17, 18, 25, 289-280, 726, 738, 7S1-- 
732,  734,  735,  738,  807  (10),  994, 996-997, 1257, 1333 
(12).    Su  aUo  Army  dctbluobiigb  tests;  Edu« 

CATIONAL  TB8T8. 

Interchuroh   world  movement.    Bduoation    d^ 

partment,  1485. 
Intercollegiate   vocational  guidance   association, 

1155. 
International  oonferenoe  of  women  physielans,  2140. 
International  kindergarten  union,  2268. 
Inter-racial  council.  N«tionaloonfM«noeoninimi-> 

gration,  2179. 
Iowa  state  teachers'  assoelakicii,  1195. 
Iraixos,  Antonia,  1202. 
Ireland,  Merritte  W.,  648. 
Ireland,  R.  P.,  299. 
Irion,  T.  W.  H.,  1832-1833. 
Irish,  8.  B.,  807  (16). 
Isaacs,  Nathan,  630  (2). 
Ise,  John,  535. 
Ittner,  W.  B.,  866. 

J. 

Jackman,  £.  D.,  2073. 

Jackscm,  G.  L.,  288. 

Jackson,  H.  £.,  ed.,  2178. 

Jacob,  A.  (Gertrude,  871. 

Jacob,  Peyton,  1257. 

Jacoby,  A.  J.,  614. 

Jamarik,  Paul,  1196  (11). 

James,  B.  B.,  2067. 

James,  E.  J.,  2110. 

James,  H.  F.,  807  (24). 

James,  William,  1729. 

Jameson,  J.  F.,  1102. 

Jameson,  R.  P.,  756. 

Jamieson,  C.  E.,  444  (16). 

Janitors,  nil  (2)-<3). 

Japan,  education,  194. 

Jarach,  L.,  2187. 

Jardine,  W.  M.,  769,  826. 

JarreU,  C.  C,  682  (2). 

Jelly,  A.  C,  657. 

Jena.   UNnrERsrrY,  940. 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth,  2341. 

Jensen,  Evelyn  H.,  1150  (12). 

Jefnegan,  M.  W.,  329. 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  909, 1480  (5). 

JeweU,  J.  R.,  205. 

Jews,  education,  887. 

JUek,  Annie  L.,  2255. 

Johansen,  Fannie  O.,  1581. 

John,  W.  C,  97. 

Johnson,  A.  Grace,  1676. 

Johnson,  A.  Le  R.,  1887. 

Johnson,  Buford,  1258,  2368  (3). 

Johnson,  Burges,  2309. 

Johnson,  E.  C,  899  (10),  1686. 

Johnson,  (Gertrude  E.,  665,  751, 1199  (15).. 

Johnson,  L.  A.,  761. 

Johnson,  Mamie  T.,  1818. 

Johnson,  Marietta  L.,  1541  (2). 

Johnson,  W.  E.,  1763. 

Johnson,  W.  F.,  152. 

Johnston,  R.  B.,  380. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  658, 1065  (6). 
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Jones,  A.  h.,  443  (3). 

Jonas,  C.  T.,  1S8. 

JoQQS,  H.  A.,  953. 

Jones,J.W.,  1098(3). 

Janes,  Mabel  K.,  1961. 

Jones,  Olive  M.,  1078. 

Jones,  R.  O.,  189. 

Jones,  T.  J.,  1950. 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  3011. 

Jordan,  O.  O.,  118. 

Jordan,  Riveida  H.,  2294. 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  899  (3). 

Journalism,  high  schools,  1016;  InstraotloD  in,  84, 

2087. 
Joj>  Florence  L.,  1014. 
Jadd,  C.  H.,  688  (1),  807  (9),  1002  (3),  1116, 1190  (3), 

1400  (1),  1401, 1542  (1),  (4),  1834. 
JuinOB  COLLEGKS,  92,  315,  569,  1094  (1),(9),  1874, 

1867. 
JUNIOK  moB  SCHOOLS,  546,  996  (8>-(9),  1Q63>  1833, 

1341,  1345,  1611,  1725  (11),)^070-2077;  stody  tests, 

543. 
Jostioe,  W.  A.,  483. 

JUYXKILE  DBLINQUENCT,  984,  1518. 


Kahlenberg,  Louis,  841  (5). 

Kallom,  A.  W.,  730, 993. 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  1217. 

Kansas,  edocatioQ,  327. 

Kantor,  J.  R.,  994. 

Koto,  Katsuji,  2323. 

Kavana,  Rose  M.,  2084. 

Kay,  O.  F.,  1725  (5). 

Keene,  H.  S.,  1128. 

Kefiaaver,  Christine  R.,  1486. 

Kefiuiver,  H.  J.,  2247  (11). 

Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  2127. 

KeDey,  T.  L.,  1250. 

KeUogg,  V.  L.,  1626, 2312  (5). 

Kellogg,  W.  O.,  1288. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  407,  854, 1813,  2160,  2283  (4). 

Keny,  R.  W.,  2168. 

Kempner,  Aubrey  J.,  2095. 

Kendan,  C.  N.,  2006. 

Kennedy,  Fronde,  1523. 

Kennedy,  J.  B.,  663. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  1340, 1904. 

Kent,  R.  A.,  1627, 18|0,  2326. 

BlEMT  SCHOOL,  KENT,  CONN.,  542. 

Kentneky  educational  association,  986. 

Kenyon,  S.  L.,  159. 

Kenyon,  F.  G.,  105. 

Kephart,  A.  P.,  2074. 

Keppel,  F.  P.,  919. 

Kerr,  James,  344, 719, 861. 

Kies,  P.  P.,  621. 

Kilpatrlck,  W.  H.,  484, 683  (fi),  1198  (3),  2140  (8). 

Kimball,  Ererett,  639. 

Kimble,  Virginia  K.,  1418  (7). 

KXNDEBOABTBN,  64-66,  272>374,  529,  532,  644,  647, 

797-798,  1049-1053,  1194  (6),  1323,  1598,  1000-1601, 

2062-2063, 2283, 2285-2286. 
King,  H.  A.  L.,  802. 
Kingsley,  C.  D.,  1825  (2),  1907  (18). 
Kingsley,  Maud  E.,  1789, 2278. 
Kinkade,  Arthur,  1415. 


Kinnaman,  J.  O.,  8. 

Kinney,  E.  J.,  936  (13). 

Klnzle.  Ck>ra  E.,  1963. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  804  (7). 

Kirkpatriek,  E.A.,981. 

Kirkpatrick,  T.  B.,  1433. 

Kitson,  H.  D.,  376. 

Kittredge,  H.  C,  3075. 

Klapper,  Paul,  841. 

Klein,  Henry,  1042  (4). 

Klein,  P.  B.,  1450. 

Klemme,  B.  J.,  1958. 

Klock,  Augustus,  1847  (4). 

Kn^p,  O.  B.,  533. 

Knapp,  T.  J.,  330. 

Knight,  E.  W.,  4, 69, 181, 446, 1069, 

Knight,  Ella  B.,  359. 

Knight,  H.  R.,  1434. 

Knight,  W.  O.,  135. 

Knowles,  F.  H.,  1460. 

Koch,  F.  H.,  1893. 

Koch,  T.W.,  431. 

Koek,  H.  E.,  563, 837. 

Koooorek,  Albert,  1161  (4),  1481  (5) 

Koenig,  Eduard,  888. 

Kohl,  CO.,  508  (3). 

Kohs,  8.  C,  1964. 

Kolbe,P.R.,1094(6). 

Kolmer,  J.  A.,  1487. 

Koons,  Carrie  E.,  1198  (5). 

Koons,  O.  L.,  1971  (10). 

Koonis,  L.  K.,  1178  (1). 

Koos,  F.  H.,  1360. 

Koos,  L.  v.,  336, 1341,  1377,3076. 

Kramer,  F.  H.,  1681. 

Krause,  A.  C,  135. 

Krauss,  P.  H.,  2111. 

Krebs,  H.  C,  2352. 

Krehbiel,  Edward,  841  (12^). 

Kuhlman,  A.  F.,  3333. 

Kunou,  C.  A.,  893. 

KuDxe,  B.  J.,  1163  (13). 


La  Chard,  Thdrtee,  1677. 
Lackey,  £.  E.,  2275. 
Lacy,  J.  v.,  236. 
Laing,  O.J.,1204. 
Laird,  D.  A.,  982. 
LaJpatRai,l565. 
Lambley,  Kathleen,  1975. 
Lampson,  L.  V.,  828. 

IiANCAOTKBIAN  STSTIBlf  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  183. 

Lance,  Jack,  1402. 

Landc^f,G.£.,  1966. 

Landis,  Maude  E.,  1482  (4). 

Landsittel,  F.  C,  1847. 

Lane,  F.  K.,  86. 

Lane,  W.  D.,  1211. 

Lane^laypon,  Janet  E.,  2344. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  1867. 

Lanouaoks,  modem,  403-497;  in  high  schools,  1020, 
study,  755,  767,  750, 1022,  2045;  teaching,  249-260; 
497,  756,  968,  1236  (4),  1294-1206,  1297,  2044,  2268- 
2271;  tests,  474, 1023.    See  aUo  name  of  language. 

Langworthy,  V.  B.,  620. 

Lanier,  H.  W.,  408. 
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Lansing,  Marlon  F.,  905. 

Lape,  Esther  E.,  2188. 

Lapie,  Faol,  77. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  506. 

Larkln,  Mary  J.  M.,  1776. 

La  Rue,  D.  W.,  1245. 

Lashley,  K.  8.,  2145. 

Laski,  H.  J.,  842. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  1607-1606,  2288. 

Laiin  lanouaqk,  1024, 1332  (10);  study,  268;  teadi- 

Ing,  40»-600,  760,  762,  764,  939  (11),  1025-1026,  1228, 

1277,  1302, 1793,  2011;  in  Junior  high  schools.  761, 

766;  tests,  1001. 
Law,  study,  907,1161,  1163  (3),  14S1,  2350;  teaching, 

630(2). 
Lawe,  C.  D.,800. 
Lawler,  Elsie  M.,  1482  (2). 
Lay,  EUzabeth  A.,  1892. 
Layton,  W.  K.,  1126. 
League  or  nations,  1733. 
Leathes,  Stanley,  757. 
LeaveU,  R.  H.,  1142. 
Leavitt,  R.  G.,  790. 
Leoky,  Prescott,  1602. 
Lee,  E.  A.,  1332  (2). 
Lee,  R.  I.,  2334. 

LxE  COUNTY,  Qa.,  survey,  2230. 
Leete,  J.  H.,  683  (21). 

LEnVHANDEDNXSS.     See  Am  BIDEXTBRITr. 

Leger,  Louis,  847, 

Legge,  R.  T.,  1423. 

Legislation,  105, 325,  448,  593, 1114, 1396;  England, 

960;  Ontario,  444  (2). 
Lehn,  H.  M.  B.,  1196  (6). 
Leighton,  Etta  V.,  1497. 
Leighton,  J.  A.,  2112, 2310. 
Leisy,  E.  E.,  1015. 
Lemon,  Ada  T.,  682  (3). 
Lemon,  H.  B.,  731, 841  (6). 
Lenney,  Teresa  M.,  527. 
Lents,  Bernard,  1541  (3). 
Lenx,  F.  B.,  8. 
Leo,  Brother,  480. 
Leonard,  E.  A.,  1246. 
Leonard,  S.  A.,  1281, 1825  (9). 
Lepaulle,  Pierre,  1274. 
Lesh,  W.  S.,  1727. 
Lester,  Katherlne  M.,  1150  (9). 
Leuschner,  E.  O.,  1163  (10). 
Levesque,  D.,  1991. 
Levtn,  Samuel,  1197  (1). 
Leyltas,  Arnold,  425. 
Lewis,  A.  E.,  2197. 
Lewis,  B.  R.,  2039. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  536. 
Lewis,  Ida  B.,  654. 
Lewis,  jr.  C,  2184. 
Lewis,  O.  F.,  659. 
Lewis,  S.  R.,  1129. 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  1825  (1). 
Lewis,  W.  M.,  795. 
Libby,  O.  a.,  98. 

LiBBBAL  education,  210,  501-502, 1098, 1505. 
LIBBABIBS,  938  (22) ,  949, 1196  (4);  high  schools,  429(2)' 

432, 667, 1188, 1712;  Junior  high  schools,  430;  pub- 

Uc,  683(21);  school,  1223, 1726(14);  universities  and 

colleges,  1708. 


LmSABlBs  AND  BBADINO,  165, 429-435, 665, 920-963, 

1188-1189,   1526-1533,   1707-1713,   1960,  2206-8210, 

2372-2378. 
LiBBAST  T&AlNmo,  429  (3),  (5)-(6). 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  435. 
Llnoc^,  E.  A.,  732, 2012. 
Lindeman,  E.  C,  1602  (4). 
Lindqulst,  Theodora,  779-780, 1794. 
Linke,  E.  A.,  1007. 
Linke,J.A.,936  (3). 
I^inthlcnm,  L.  W.,  2247  (zii). 
LdnvlUe,  H.  R.,  850. 
Lip-reading,  1183. 
lippitt,  Florence  P.,  2063  (4)-(5). 
Ltteratube,  1588-01, 1788, 1790,  2286;  ooUege,  1286, 

1789;  study,  33;  teaching,  240-242,  489, 1012,  1018. 

1284. 
Littell,  Sara  L.,  2068  (2)-(3). 
Livingston,  B.  E.,  574. 
Lobeck,  A.  K.,  51. 
Lockhart,  O.  L.,  281. 
Lockhart,  J.  C,  554. 
Lockridge,  R.  F.,  1913. 
Lodge,  (3onsaIeE,  1303. 
Lodor,  Elmhra,  1524. 
Loeb,  Josephine,  273. 
Logic,  examinations,  995. 
Londow,  E.  J.,  1461. 
Long,  Alice  B.,  1710. 
Long,  J.  S.,  1697  (5). 
Loomis,  A.  K.,  854. 
Loomis,  Alice  M.,  899  (14). 
Loomis,  H.  B.,  1825  (4). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  809  (2). 
Lott,  H.  C,  1197  (5). 
Loudun,  Berry,  pffud.,  600. 
Louisiana,  education,  943. 
Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  91, 1631  (2). 
Lovejoy,  O.  R.,  881. 
Lovett,  E.  O.,  1726  (7). 
Lowden,  F.  O.,  1194  (1). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  843, 2113,  2241. 
Lowell,  Frances  E.,  1261. 
Lowery,  J.  O.,  1079. 
Lowry,  Ellsworth,  733. 
Lowth,  F.  J.,  640. 
Lucas,  W.  P.,  1418  (1). 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  1247,  1733. 
Lukenbill,  E.  H.,  1971  (4). 
Lull,  H.O.,  486(1),  1777. 
Lusuriaga,  Lorenso,  196. 
Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1180. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  71, 546, 1782. 
Lynde,  L.  £.,  1308. 
Lyon,  L.  S.,  58,  384, 1914. 
Lys,  F.  J.,  701. 
Lytle,  E.  B.,  781. 

M. 

Mabie,  E.G., 525(1). 
MacAdam,  (George,  1361, 1609. 
McAloney,  T.  S.,  2368  (9). 
McAndrew,  William,  72,  945. 
MacArthur,  C.  Q.,  1796. 
MacBain,  Jeannie  M.,  523. 
McBrien,  J.  L.,  801  (4). 
McCall,  W.  A.,  2140  (7). 
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McCaakey,  J.  P.,  U\,  1196  (18). 

Headland,  WUliam,  1263. 

Hcaenahan,  P.  E.,  1105  (2). 

Madeod,  Annie  L.,  1275. 

McCloskey,  A.,  1150. 

McCloy,  C.  H.,  237. 

McClung,  Frank,  683  (9). 

licClusky,  F.  D.,  1728. 

McConathy,  Osbounie,  1816  (1),  1071  (14).- 

McConau^y,  J.  L.,  1103, 1362, 1725  (4). 

McCann,  C.  M.,  2301  (5). 

ICcConndl,  J.  M.,  300, 1364  (3). 

McConneU,  W.  R.,  511. 

McConneU,  W.  W.,  2066  (1). 

KeCarmack,  T.  J.,  1825  (7). 

McCornack,  W.  R.,  1111  (8). 

McCoy,  C.  H.,  126. 

Jf acCracken,  J.  H.,  2311. 

HcCrae,  Lee,  2108. 

McCrea,  N.  O.,  1026. 

McCrea,  R.  C,  385, 1478  (2). 

McCready,  S.  B.,  587. 

McCunock,  O.  L.,  1197  (3). 

McCordy,  J.  H.,  866(3),  1131. 

McCutchan,  R.  O.,  708  (7). 

McDanlel,  M.  R.,  113, 1825  (10). 

McDermott,  Cbarles,  1416. 

HacDonald,  B.  J.,  373. 

Kaodonald,  Mitt  H.  S.  0.,  444  (0). 

McDoDough,  Julia  G.,  402. 

licFarland,  R.  L.,  036  (1). 

McGaw,J.S.,1194(ll). 

MeGeodi,  J.  A.,  215. 

McOm,  Nettie,  1108  (14). 

Hclntoeb,  Charles,  803. 

Hackay,  (instance  D.  A.,  1130, 1803. 

McE^ay,  Cora  P.,  1332  (8). 

McKee,  Mabel  F.,  2036. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  1752. 

Maekie,  R.  A.,  547. 

KcKinley,  A.  P.,  762. 

HcKInney,  James,  1150  (15),  1871  (8),  234^. 

MacUntoeb,  O.  L.,  1725  (10). 

MacLean,  O.  £.,  050. 

McLean,  Maijorte,  1511. 

MacLean,  R.  B.,  2097. 

Madeod,  Annie  L.,  1586. 

McLoaghUn,  C.  L.,  1608  (6). 

MoManavay,  H.  M.,  2868  (3). 

McMillan,  M.  Helena,  1482  (11). 

MacMiirdiy,  Hden,  182  (3). 

McMnrray,  O.  K.,  310, 1161  (2),  1481  (3). 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  28. 

M^Murtile,  D.  C,  411, 1044. 

MacNeill,  J.  O.  S.,  1970. 

MeNlcdi,  W.  R.,  455. 

MePberson,  William,  786. 

Mactavish,  J.  M.,  708. 

MoVea,  Emille  W.,  1002  (5),  1047. 

McVey,  F.  L.,  1104, 1363. 

MagiU,  H.  8.,  820, 1104  (10),  2128. 

Magnus;  Philip,  301. 

Magrader,  W.  T.,  1163  (6). 

Mahonky,  James,  1203. 

MaUand,  Carl,  1185. 

Mallary,  B.  E.,  1660. 


Man,  Henry  de,  1556. 
Manchester,  A.  L.,  703  (3). 
Manchester,  O.  L.,  ZH,  1071  (11). 

MANCaKSTER  OBAMMAB  SCBOOL,  182. 

Mangold,  O.  B.,  600. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  1504, 2120. 

Mansbridge,  Albert,  2204. 

Manson,  O.  E.,2247(xti). 

Manual  ▲bts,  teaching,  683  (4). 

MAiruAL  TRAlNlNa,  134-135,  369-370,  373-374,  617- 
624,  801-897, 1150-1154, 1453, 1456,  14(60,  1466,  1470- 
1471,  1667-1670,  2347-2340.  Sa  alto  Industrial 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  1080. 

Maphis,  C.  G.,  1002  (1). 

Marberry,  J.  O.,  807  (18). 

Maroh,  P.  C,  1173  (2). 

Mardi,T.S.,683(15). 

Marcus,  Lawrence,  1024. 

The  Mabia  Hosmeb  Pbnnikan  Memorial  li- 

BRAR7  OF  education,  1528. 

Matin,  Anne  L.,  024. 

Mabxino.    8tt  Gbadino;  Promotion  of  pufils. 

Marlatt,  Abby  L.,  800  (12). 

Marquette,  Bleedcer,  1805. 

Marsh,  E.  O.,  1117. 

Marsh,  J.  A.,  1342. 

Marshall,  John,  1205. 

Marshall,  L.  C,  630  (3). 

Marston,  Anson,  1163  (14). 

MabtX,  Jos£,  1202. . 

Martin,  A.  S.,  332. 

Martin,  E.  G.,  1034. 

Martin,  Gertrude  E.,  2261. 

Martin,  Lillien  J.,  1000. 

Maryhind. .  State  department  of  education,  136. 

Maryland  state  teadiers'  association,  1106. 

Mason,  Michael,  1284. 

MAflSAGHUBETTS.    DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  588. 

Massachusetts.  Department  of  education.  Di- 
vision of  dementary  and  secondary  education  and 
normal  sdiools,  1820. 

Massee,  W.  W.,  810. 

Mathematics,  study,  55,  2047-2048;  teaching,  514, 
628,  777,  781, 038  (15),  1308-1300, 1311, 1506,  2272;  in 
Junior  high  schooU,  770-780,  1031,  1704,  2046;  in 
high  schools,  1032;  in  secondary  schools,  20,  030 
(6);  textbooks,  56. 

Mather,  F.  J.  Jr.,  1858. 

Mathews,  B.  J.,  2301  (6). 

Mauren,  Signe,  2151. 

Maxfldd,  F.  N.,  160. 

Maxwell,  C.  £.,  587. 

Maxwell,  C.  R.,  477. 

Maxwdl,  G.  E.,  817, 1004  (2). 

Maxwdl,  P.  A.,  1263. 

May,  M.  A.,  006. 

Maynard,  Gertrude,  524, 2286. 

Mayo,  M.  J.,  1322. 

Mead,  A.  R.,  1835. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  224, 720. 

Meeker,  H.  H.,  715. 

Mecklin,  J.  M.,  1143. 

Medical  education,  387-380, 303, 631, 008-910, 1164- 
1165, 1480, 1484, 1487-1488. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools,  116, 341. 
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Ifeek,  C.  8.,  172S  (10). 

Meier,  W.  H.  D.,  1907  (6). 

Meikeljohn,  Alexander,  im  (4). 

Melcher,  Frederick,  1196  (4). 

Helvin,  A.  G.,  HI. 

Heneclier,  Jorge,  1742. 

Menge,  £.  J.,  1860. 

Menner,  R.  J.,  650. 

Mental  HToniiE,  037  (5),  979, 982, 996. 

Mental  tests.  See  EDircATiONAi.  tests;  Intelu- 

GBNCE  TESTS. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  811, 1020, 1343. 

Meredith,  Florence  L.,  1424, 1663. 

Meredith  college,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  76a. 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  975. 

Merino  y  Salaxar,  Teresa,  14 

Merriam,  J.  C,  1110, 2120 

Merri]l,A.O.,  1238(4). 

Merrill,  John,  1199  (11). 

Merrill,  Maod  A.,  22. 

Menitt,  E.  H.,  981. 

Merton,  Elda,  1279. 

Metcaif,  J.  C,  946. 

MetK,  J.  J.,  1425. 

Meyer,  E.,  1228. 

Meyer,  H.  H.,  1906. 

Meyer,  Wallace,  1520. 

Meyerholz,  C.  H.,  1195  (7). 

Meses,  S.  £.,  841  (2). 

Michigan  schoolmasters'  dub,  1197. 

^fiddle  west  society  of  physical  educatioQ  and 

hygiene,  2146. 
Miessner,  W.  O.,  1316  (7). 
Milan,  C.  H.,  932. 
MUes,  H.  £.,  621, 1734. 
MILITABT  tBAlNiNO,   149,    407-468,   648,   1168   (7), 

1172;  in  mdyersttles  «nd  colleges,  1871  (6>-(6). 
Millar,  R.  W.,  1481  (4). 
Miller,  Alee,  804. 
Maier,  C.  F.,  1971  (16). 
Miller,  O.H.,  708  (10). 
Miller,  G.  R.,  041, 1628. 
MiUer,  E.  A.,  1344. 
Miller,  F.  J.,  1199  (19). 
Miller,  0.  A.,  Ml  (8). 
Miller,  O.  J.,  260. 
MiUer,P.K.,154l(5). 
Miller,  R.  R.,  1161  (3). 
Miller,  W.  O.,  2313. 
Miller  countt,  Qa.,  survey,  2230. 
Milligan,  R.  M.,  340, 1640. 
Minikan,R.A.,517. 
Mills,  Margaret,  1332  (13). 
Millspaagh,  J.  F.,  716. 
Mims,  Edwin,  1726  (4). 
Minnesota.    Department  of  education,  1081 . 
Minnesota.    University,  1378. 
Minnesota.  University.   SaTyeyeommissioD,2314. 
Minor,  Ruby,  238, 486  (3). 
Minor,  Van  Lieu,  770. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association,  937. 
MissouEi  Childeen's  code  OOHHISaiON,  660. 
Mitchell,  David,  468  (1),  1132. 
MitcheU,H.H.,1897(5). 
MitcheU,L.H.,1347(2). 
Mitchell,  U.  O.,  570. 
Mock,  H.E.,  2164. 
Modem  language  association  of  America,  1297,  2271. 


MODKBN  LANOUAQES.    Sm  Lamovaobs,  iDOdem. 

Moehlman,  A.  B.,  1365, 1869. 

Moffett,  Mary  L.,  1821. 

Mohr,  Wilhelmina,  1298. 

Mongold,  W.  C,  1195  (9). 

Monroe,  Paul,  1196  (1). 

Monroe,  W.  S.,  225, 1750. 

Montana,  eduoatton,  1739. 

Montgomery,  W.  A.,  168, 174, 1216. 

Montyne,  £.  Y.,  1896. 

Moore,  Annie  C,  666. 

Moore,  H.  C,  812. 

Moore,  R.  L.,  1971  (5). 

Moore,W.F.,444(7). 

Moral  bovcation,  183,  866-867,  607-606,  88i-888» 

938  (8),  1146,  1199  (2),  1147,  1662,  2140  (10),  234»^ 

2346. 
Morgan,  Agnes  F.,  1678. 
Morgan,  O.  E.,  2242. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  1068. 
Morgan,  J.  E.,  432. 
Morison,  S.  E.,  1205. 
Moroney,  T.  B.,  2101. 
Morris,  J.  V.  L.,  1462, 1815. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  78, 588, 796, 807  (4),  1725  (9). 
Morrison,  J.  S.,  927. 
Morrison,  Katherine,  486  (4). 
Morrow,  F.  J.,  899  (1),  1163  (7),  1371  (S). 
Moses,  M.  J.,  1530. 
Moulton,  H.  F.,  960. 
Mounce,  Oeorge,  1797. 
Moving  pictures,  485;  edueatlonal  use,  2S6,  741,. 

743,  745,  1011,  1273,  1275,  1278.  Sm  dlto  VvsUkL, 

INflTRUCnON. 

Mudge,  E.  L.,  1888. 
MuUer,  J.  A.,  9. 
Multer,  W.  J.,  1133. 
Mumford,  A.  A.,  182. 
Munn,F.J.,444(12). 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  206. 
Murchuson,  Carl,  1264. 
Murdoch,  Katharine,  478. 
Murphy,  Maydeli,  2264. 
Murray,  E.  R.,  1049. 
Murray,  Elsie,  32, 1473. 
Museums,  educational  use,  45. 
MUSIC,  520, 1043, 1316, 1318, 1971  (14);  applied,  267;: 
appreciation,  1317  (6),  1318;  oommonlty,  798  (11), 

1316  (0);  instrumental,  1316  (3)>(4),   1817   (4); 
pubUc  schools,   2B6,   1044,   2281;  sdiool  credit, 
793  (10),  1316  (3);  standardizattoa,  703  (4),  1316 
(3);  study,  622,  2067;  supervisor,  1316  (5)-<6),  (9),, 

1317  (2)-<3);  teaching,  265-266,  521,  628,  793 
(1H3),  (6),  794,  938  (3),  1316  (8),  (10);  In  high 
schools,  807  (19),  1317  (8);  In  kiadcrgartsiis,  524; 
in  rural  schools,  1317  (7). 

Music  supervisors'  national  eonlerenoe,  1816-1S17. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  793. 

Mutch,  W.  J.,  591. 

Muttkowski,  R.  A.,  412. 

Myers,  C.  £.,333,1267. 

Myers,  Q.  C,  1764-1766, 1945,  2013. 

Myers,  O.  E.,  1463. 


N. 


Nagle,  J.  C,  899  (11). 
Nalder,F.F.,  028, 2025. 
Nason,  W.  C,  606. 
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National  Amaricanizatioin  oonferenoe,  Washington, 

D.  C,  406. 
National  assodatioii  for  the  study  and  educatioci  oC 

exeeptlofial  children,  419. 
National  association  of  corporation  schools,  1664. 
National  association  of  dental  Cacaltles,  1162. 
National  anodatiGn  of  school  accoanting  and  busi- 
ness officials  of  public  schools,  1111. 
National  association  of  secondary  school  principals, 

1825. 
National  association  of  secondary  school  principals. 

Committee  on  social  studies  in  the  high  school, 

913. 
NatSonal  association  of  state  universities  in  the 

United  States  of  America,  1371. 
National  association  of  teadiers  oi  speech,  525. 
National   Catholic   war   council.   Comjnittee   on 

spedal  war  activities,  1987. 
National  chOd  labor  committee,  1897. 
National  civic  federation.    Augusta  (Me.)  branch, 

1985. 
National  cciUegiate.athletic  as80c4ition,  866-867. 
National   committee  for  chamber  of  commerce 

cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  the 

American  dty  bureau,  1848. 
National  conference  oommittee  on  standards  of 

colleges  and  secondary  schools,  1003. 
National  conference  on  AjnericanizatioQ  in  indus- 
tries, 917. 
National  conference  on  character  education  In  rela- 
tion to  Canadian  citizenship,  132. 
National  conference  on  rural  school  consolidatian, 

1324. 
National  conobess  of  mothsb0  and  fakent- 

tiacrxr  assooationa,  363  (1),  364. 
National  council  of  presidents  of  normal  schools. 

Committee  on  surveys  and  standards,  817. 
National  country  life  conference,  1602. 
National  education  association,  1398. 
National  education  association.    National  council 

of  education,  104. 
Natio|^  education  association.    National  council 

ofeducation.  Cammltteeon  thrift  education,  2060. 
National  federation  of  modern  language  teachers, 

2271. 
National  league  of  nursing  education,  1482. 
National  society  for  the  study  «f  education,  968. 
National  society  for  vocational  education,  14&1. 
National  vocational  guidance  association,  626. 
SATVKKrsnnrr;  S19, 968  (ii),  1042, 15S0. 
Neale,  M.  0.,  947. 
NBOBOE8,  education,   418,   1180,   1509,  1695-1696, 

1949-1960,  2191. 
Nelles,  F.  C,  1516. 
Nelson,  C.  F.,  320. 
Neumann,  Henry,  841  (15). 
Neumann,  Julie  W.,  2338  (4). 
Newcomb,  C.  M.,  1046. 
New  England  assodaticn  of  coilegea  and  secondary 

schools,  443. 
New  Hampshire.    State  board  of  edufiatkm,  106. 
Newlon,  J.  H.,  1212. 
New  SCHOOL,  463. 

New  York  (City)  Board  ofeducation,  1735. 
New  York  (City)  Board  of  education.    Bureau  of 

ref^ence,  research,  and  statistics,  1068. 
New  York  (CSity)  Department  of  education.   Bu« 

reau  of  attendance.  2136. 


New  York  (Cmr),  education,  1736, 

New  York  state  modem  language  association,  249. 

New  York  (State)  University,  601-692. 

New  York  (State)  UNivEBarrr,  1379, 1930. 

New  York  (State)  University.  Educational  con- 
gress, 1724. 

Newark,  N.J.  Board  of  education.  Conunltteaon 
instruction  and  educational  sui^idies,  1767. 

Newspapers,  high  school,  1792. 

Nichols,  Andrew,  2052. 

Nichols,  F.  O.,  805. 

Nichols,  H.W.,  374. 

Nltohie,  Elisabeth  H.,  1953. 

Nitse,  W.  A.,  841  (21). 

Noble,  E.  L.,  479. 

Noo,  J.  T.  C,  936  (6). 

Nolan,  Ona  L.,  2152. 

Noland,  Alice  O.,  1816. 

Nonnes,  Alflred,  2269. 

Normal  schools,  75, 289-298,  S98»  682  (8>-(9),  1068. 
1070,  1349-1354,  2083-2091;  Franoe,  77;  Oregon, 
1544;  rural  teacher  preparation,  550.  See  ulao 
Teachers,  training. 

Norman,  H.  W.,  2258. 

Norris,  J.  Anna,  2140  (1). 

North  CaroUpa.  State  educational  oomminion, 
2234. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  1094, 1345, 1726. 

Norton,  2iT9.  J.  C,  1144i 

Nova  Scotia,  education,  711. 

Noyes,  Hilda  H.,  914. 

NQchter,  F.,  1657. 

Nunn,  T.  P.,  721,  2243. 

NiTRSES,  1682;  shortage,  391;  training,  388, 302, 1482, 
1489, 1493-1493,  2367.    8m  aUo  SCHOOL  NURSE. 

Nusbaum,  Louis,  2371. 

Nutrition,  school  children,  1132, 1134, 1421, 1426, 
1655,2332. 

Nutt,H.W.,1408. 

o. 

Oberholtser,  E.  P.,  485. 

O'Brien,  Qeorge,  1977. 

Odum,  H.  W.,  3189. 

Ohio.   Department  of  publicinstruotion,  588, 2077. 

Ohio  history  teachers'  association,  254, 503. 

Oliver,  Sir  Sydney,  199. 

Olmstead,  E.  J.,  127. 

Olmsted,  F.  L.,  1435. 

Ontario.   Education  dq;>artment,  1069* 

Ontario  educational  association,  444. 

Open  air  schools,  2140  (7). 

Oral  hygiene.   Su  Dental  htoibnb. 

Orbison,  Inez.,  503  (1). 

Orchestra,  school,  57, 1044. 

Orme,  Mrs.  Hence,  036  (2). 

Osborne,  C.  A.,  161. 

Osborne,  O.M.,  555. 

Osborne,  R.  W.,  1236  (3). 

Osbum,W.J.,1082. 

Oschmann,  Dr.,  1474. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.^5, 350,1083, 1248,1361, 1444,1563,1567. 

Osias,  Camilo,  2349. 

Oskar,  1480  (6). 

Osier,  Sir  William,  1304. 

Otto,  W.N. ,1932. 

Overstreet,  H.  A.,  564. 
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Owen,  Dorothy  T.,  1389. 
Owen,  E.C.E.,  961. 
Owen,  W.  B.,  1150  (2). 
OxroBD.   Univemity,  701. 

P. 

Packer,  P.  C,  217. 

Paetow,  L.  J.,  764, 1105, 1332  (10). 

Paoeamts,  2259. 

Paidoloqt,  718. 

Paine,  Jessie,  603. 

Painter,  O.  S.,  55. 

Palmer,  O.  H.,  1729. 

Palmer,  G.L.,  2247  (iv). 

Palmer,  G.T.,  1971  (3). 

Palmer,  Stella,  896  (3). 

Pan  American  union,  712. 

Papp,  J.  P.,  1478  (4). 

PABEITT-TKACHEB  A9SOCIATIOK8,  363  (1H3),  (7), 

1144, 1198  (4),  1971  (18). 
Park,  Julian,  1380,2114. 
Parker,  A.  C,  1907  (11). 
Parker,  D.  R.,  106. 
Parker,  I.  V.,  976. 

Parker,  S.  C,  608, 813, 1227, 1755, 2256. 
Parklns,A.  E.,  776.  • 

Parkinson,  W.  D.,  6. 
Parmdee,  E.  W.,  73. 
Pamall,  C.  O.,  1489. 
Parry,  A.  W.,  1978. 
Parsons,  E.  D.,  74. 
Parttow,  W.  D.,  1186. 
Part^ihe  education.  See  Coofebative  system 

or  EDUCATION. 

Partridge,  O.  £.,  207. 

Paton,  Stewart,  208, 977, 1659. 

PatrV  Angelo,  462, 660, 603, 1187, 1445, 1541  (6),  1645, 

1766. 
Patei,  Akoelo,  23. 
Patten,  William,  263. 
Patterson,  Alice  J.,  1160.  . 
Patterson,  Herbert,  1365. 
Patterson,  S.  W.,  1016. 
Pattison,H.  A.,377. 
Paul,  H.  Q.,  1017. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  627, 1670, 1957. 
Payne,  E.  G.,  59, 209-270, 1047, 1810, 2282. 
Payne,  W.  A.,  2301  (7). 
Pearoe,  H.  J.,  682  (7). 
Pearse,C.G.,2088. 
Pearson,  F.  B.,  802. 
Pearson,  P.  H.,  173, 1517. 
Pearson,  T.  M.,  2078. 
Pedaoooics.   See  Teachino. 
Peers,  E.  \.,  768. 
Pell,  E.  L.,  1449. 
Pence,  R.  W.,  1631. 
Pendleton,  C.  S.,  744, 1008. 
PEmfANsaiP.   SeeYrmrtSQ. 
Pennlman,  J.  H.,  1189. 
Pennsylvania.    Department  of  public  instruction, 

938. 
PENNSTLYAinA,  eduoatiou,  1546. 
Pennsylvania.    Educational  congress,  1 77. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  683, 

1198. 
Perkins,  G.O.,  2137. 


Perry,  C.  A.,  1146, 14S6. 

Perry,  Frances  M.,  37. 

Peters,  C.  C,  1810. 

Peters,  R.  F.,  1064, 1649. 

Peterson,  E.  O.,  899  (8). 

Peterson,  Frederick,  1490, 2140  (6). 

Pettijohn,  J.  J.,  304. 

Pettit,W.W.,2079. 

Petzoldt,  Joseph,  1230. 

Phelps,  Ruth  8.,  1021. 

Philadelphia,  public  sdiools,  188. 

PUUpp,  E.  L.,  1199  (1). 

PhiUps,W.L.,1198(4). 

Phillips,  D.E.,  2153. 

PhilUps,F.M.,326. 

PhilUps,  H.  D.,  866  (2). 

Phillips,  J.  D.,  841  (26). 

Phillips,  R.LeC,  1178. 

PhiUips,  Robert,  915. 

Phillips,  T.  D.,  1315. 

Philosophy,  teaching,  1230. 

Phoutrides,  A.  E.,  1743. 

Physical  examination,  1420. 

Physical  tbaininq,  122>126,  347-352,  863  (4),  601- 
604,  6S2  (3),  (10),  683  (6),  865-«71,  949,  1092  (4), 
1136-1138, 1196  (6),  1198  (13),  142^1433, 1726  (IS), 
1889-1890,  2146-2148, 2333-2335;  academic  credits, 
351;  Great  Britain,  1656;  teaching,  601. 

Physics,  1197  (2);  teaching,  518, 939  (7);  tests,  731. 

Physiolooy,  1652;  teaching,  2331. 

Picavet,  Francois,  2239. 

Pickell,  F.  O.,  1094  (8),  1687, 1725  (1). 

Pleper,  C.  J.,  1040. 

Pierce,  E.  B.,  2301  (16). 

Pilcher,  R.  B.,  1166. 

Pilsworth,  E.  8.,  1809. 

Plntner,  Rudolph,  734, 1768,2014. 

Pittenger,  B.  F.,  1410. 

Pittsburgh  teachers  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
305. 

Place,  Sara  B.,  1418  (6). 

Plants,  Samud,  889.  • 

Platoon  schools,  689, 1404. 

Piatt,  F.  J.,  1769. 

Piatt,  R.H.,  jr.,  1702. 

Play  and  playqbounds,  872-874,  1139,  1434-1487, 
1657-1658, 1891-1891, 2149-2150, 2336-2338. 

Poindexter,  Miles,  99. 

Pollakoff,  Vladimir,  1558. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  2121 

Pollock,  C.  A.,  787. 

PoUock,  John,  1218. 

Ponsonby,  Arthur,  199. 

Poole,  Gladys  B.,  1237. 

Pope,A.E.,  1697.(8).     . 

Porter,  R.  N.,  933. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  2246. 

Porterfleld,  A.  W.,  2266. 

Poriwus,  S.  D.,  989  (i)-(il)»  2248. 

Poull,  Louise  E.,  661. 

Poulson,  M.  W.,  667. 

Found,  Olivia,  128. 

Pound,  RoBCOe,  2312  (3). 

Potter,  Captain,  1725  (8). 

Potter,  Claudia,  2368  (6). 

Powell,  L.  P.,  3. 

Powell,  Louise  M.,  684. 
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Pratt,  W.S.,  798(2). 
-Prentice,  W.  K.,  841  (20). 
Prentis,H.  W.,321. 
Pressey,  Luella  W.,  735, 1770. 
Pressey,  S.  L.,  996-998, 1286,  2250. 
Preston,  A.  W.,  1916. 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  360, 948, 2067. 
Price,  O.  V.,  47, 1307. 
Price,  Helen  L.,  1332  (3). 
Price,  R.R.,S30. 
Priccr,  J.  L.,  807  (6),  (13). 

PRIMABY  EDT7CAT10K,  530-^2,  1590,  2284. 

Principals,  1407, 1411;  elementary  schools,  109. 

Printino,  teaching,  1466;  in  high  .^^chool,  896. 

Pritchett,  H.  S.,  2315. 

Private  schools,  285, 810, 816, 1335. 

Proctor,  W.  M.,  736,  990, 1332  (12),  1925. . 

Professional  EDUCATION,  140-146, 63i-63:>,  904)-9io, 

1161-1166, 14«>-1494,  2173-2176,  23*)6-23.')9. 
Progressive  education  association,  1541 . 
Project  method,  28-30,  237-239,  482,  481,  486-487, 

742, 939  (8),  1032, 1196  (3),  1196(5),  1197(1),  1198(3), 

1236  (1),  1270-1272,  1276,  1332  (8),  158l-ir)8f,  1772- 

1779,  2016-2021,  2254-2256. 
Prokosch,  E.,  841  (22). 
Promotion   or  pupils,  939  (0),   112C.    See  aho 

Gradino. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  1194  (3). 
Psychiatric  cunic.  2aH. 

PSYCHIATRT,  662,  141S  f4). 

Psychoanalysis,  1177. 

Psychological  te.sts,  2:il ,  443  d ),  (3),  <)99, 1 193  ( i ), 
1429(1),  1506, 1923, 1025. 

•Psychology,  464,  1197  (5),  124.i:  uppliwi,  lOW:  ex- 
aminations, 995;  study,  13.54,  IS03;  toiuhing,  1029. 
See  aUo  Educational  psyctiology. 

Public  schools,  Cleveland,  189;  (Jreat  Britain,  199, 
956-968, 962, 1741;  Rifle,  Col.,  449;  social  work,  062; 
United  States,  3, 184, 192,  450, 9i)2. 

Public  speaking,  1046;  high  sr-hools,  58. 

Puffer,  R.  A.,  2295. 

Pnrcell,  Helen  E.,  1029. 

Putin,  C.  M.,  1022. 

Putnam,  Mary  B.,  1366. 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  1367. 


Queen,  Hallie  £.,  1986. 
Quiller-Couch,  Arthur,  2209. 
Quimby,  George,  1941. 
Quinn,  M.  D.,  694. 


Rader,  S.  W.,  1522  (6). 
Radice,  Sheila,  1601. 
Rafter,  A.  L.,  531. 
Ralston,  Ruth,  997. 
Ramsdell,  C.  H.,  857. 
RandaU,  H.  J.,  2176. 
Randall,  J.  L.,  791. 
Randolph,  Harold,  793  (1). 
Ransome,  Josephine,  703. 
Rapeer,  L.  W.,  346,  539,  2068. 
Rapp,  £.  M.,  1198  (5). 
Rathbun,  F.  E.,  2247  (x). 
Ray,  Annie,  1060. 


Reading,  488, 968  (l)-(3),  993, 1332  (9),  17S5;  ability, 
1542  (10);  college  students,  968  (5);  elementary 
grades,  746;  sUeut,  747,  17S2,  1783;  teaching,  31, 
1279-1283,  l.)87,  1782, 1784,  3027-2029;  testd,  22,  320. 
968  (4),  2247  (vil).  Ste  aho  I>irr.\p.iks  kht} 
i      reading. 

Reamer,  Jeannotte,  2014. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  899  (9). 

Reqtation,  socialized,  744,  UVK-uxw. 

Recreation  centers.  See  Commcmtv  ckvters. 
Schools  as  soclal  centeu.s. 

Redway,  J.  W.,  119. 

Reed,  A.  A.,  1094(3). 

Reed,  Anna  Y.,  628, 2165. 
i   Reed,  P.  E.,  896. 

Kerd  college,  1376. 

Recs,  R.  I.,  836(4). 

Rocs,  Robert,  2140  (10). 

Reeve,  W.  1).,  56, 1506. 

Reeves,  J.  W.,  525  (5). 

Reformatory  education,  92**. 

Reh-vbilitation,  1332  (4),  (11). 

Reid,  Eliia  P.,  1482  (9). 

Reil,  Minnie,  378. 

Religious  EDUCAnoN,  133,  368,  609-616,  884-^90, 
1147-1149,  144»-n50,  1486,  1I>«>2-1663,  1003-1906. 
2082,  2157-2161. 

Ronauld,  ^rnile,  765. 

Roplogle,  F.  H.,  1137,  1198  (13) 

Repton,  445  f3). 

Research,  erlucational,  217,  'IVIV,  govern  mental, 
1S64. 

Research,  sciontillc.    See  Scientific  p-eseaech. 

Reserve  ofhcers  tr.unino  corps,  899  (i). 

Retardation.  See  Backward  cniLDRr.N;  Pro- 
motion OF  PUPILS. 

Rcvillc,  T.  C,  851. 

Re>niold.s,  G.  E.,  1790. 

Rhees,  Rush,  400,  2115. 

Rhodes  .sciiolarsuips,  1096,  121.'.. 

Rice,  Anno  L.,  1594. 

Rice.  Edith  F.,  43. 

Rice,  Frances  V.,  2210. 

Rice,  O.  S.,  2377. 

Rice,  Wallace,  2210. 

Rich,  F.  M.,29,306. 

Rich,  Katherine  B.,  2332. 

Richards,  A.  A.,  1852. 

Richards,  0.  R.,  1907  (20). 

Richards,  E.  B.,  752, 1590. 

Richards,  E.  L.,  983. 

Richardson,  Anna  E.,  1476. 

Richardson,  B.  C,  2080. 

Richardson,  J.  W.,  1267. 

Richardson,  R.  K.,  4«. 

Richeson,  J.  J.,  87. 

Rickcord,  R.  V.,  1464, 1917. 

Rigdon,  Jonathan,  2316. 

Riggs,  J.  G.,  818. 

Rinehart,  H.  L.,  2247  (xi). 

Ringwalt,  R.  C,  1860. 

Ripman,  Walter,  1023. 

Risley,  J.  H.,2061. 

Rltter,  R.  H.,  1918. 

Roach,  Charles,  745  (1),  1010. 

Roberts,  R.  S.,  1506. 

Robertson,  Elizabeth  W.,  1150  (13). 
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Robertson,  J.  D.,  897. 

Robertson,  J.  W.,  132  (4). 

Robertson,  Lionel,  1150  (7). 

Robinson,  F.  B.,  841  (28). 

Robinson,  O.  C,  1480  (7). 

Rodkey,  Edith,  2036. 

Roe,  Annabel  C,  2378. 

Roe,  W.  C,  426. 

Roemer,  Joseph,  1310. 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1568, 1771. 

Rogers,  P.  C,  Jr. ,2292. 

Romano,  Pietro,  1440. 

Ronau,  Bertha  M.,  1836. 

Root,  R.  K.,  190. 

Root,  Rosamond,  804  (5). 

Rorem,  8.  O.,  814, 1127. 

Rorer,  J.  T.,  2185. 

Rorty,  James,  391. 

Rosa,  E.  B.,  1389. 

Rosenbury,  F.  L.,  119i>  (5). 

Rosenow,  Curt,  984. 

Ross,  C.  F.,  1027. 

Ross,  H.  W.,  2056  (5). 

Rouma,  Georges,  1569. 

Rounds,  C.  R.,  153. 

Routzahn,  Mary  S.,  2205. 

Roux,  Joseph,  1744. 

Rowe,  F.  A.,  601  (2). 

Rowley,  F.  H.,  2161. 

Ruch,  G.  M.,  1041. 

Rudolph,  A.  A.,  1154. 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  1065  (1). 

Rugby,  445  (2). 

Rugg,  E.  U.,  771. 

Rugg,  H.  O.,  1000,  136S. 

Rugg,  L.  8.,  1876. 

Rugh,  C.  E.,  1332  (5). 

Rule,  J.N. ,1826(3). 

Rmnl,  Beardsley,  227. 

Runnels  county,  Texas.    Rural  .scIukjIs^  22^). 

Ruppenthal,  J.  C,  495. 

Rural  economics,  535. 

Rural  EDUCATIOK,  67-69,  275-284.  .>37,  TW-NM),  iso\, 

936  (4),  989  (12),  1054-1050,  1072,  1198  (If.),  121.3, 

1324-1331,    1602-1610,    2064-2069.    22S7-22y().    S<e 

aUo  Consolidation  of  schools. 
Rural  sociology,  1660. 
Rural  sl,TPER^^8I0N.    See  Supervision',  rural 

schooL<;. 
Husk,  R.  D.,  1582. 
Russell,  T.H.,  683  (14). 
RusseU,  J.  E.,  354,  1631  (4). 
RusseU,  W.  F.,  1502. 
Russia,  education,  193, 1558. 
Russian  language,  1300. 
Ryan,  H.  H.,  1479. 
Ryan,  W.  Cjr.,  949, 1072  (3). 

s. 

Safety,  26^,  2059,  2282;  teaching,  :.«.  2f»<»-27(»,  Hi47- 

104S,  1163  (9),  1322. 
Sage,  P:.  T.,  1028. 
SI.  John,  C.  W.,  563. 
.St.  Louis  public  library,  929. 
St.  Louis  psycho-educational  clink  ,  4M . 
Sakamoto,  Xiyoshi,  1179. 
.<alisbur>',  Ethel  L.,  1877. 


Salmon,  David,  183. 

Saltzberg,  Florence  B.,  416. 

Sampon,  C.  H.,  1309. 

Sandberg,  Josef,  1907  (10). 

Sandwick,  R.  L.,  722,  807  (3). 

Sanford,  C.  M.,  379. 

Sanitation.  See  School  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion. 

Sansom,  C,  1577. 

Santayana,  George,  2317. 

Sargent,  C.  G.,  805. 

Sargent,  Walter,  1193  (5). 

Saure,  E.  B.  dc,  2041. 

Schafor,  A.  L.,  534,  858. 

SohlU,  Anna  M.,  .-)92. 

Schlcsinger,  A.  M.,  506,  2279. 

Schmauk,  T.  E.,  615,»90. 

Schmidt,  H.  W.,  717. 

Schoele,  F.  L.,  1299, 1992.  , 

Schoff,  Mrs.  ¥.,  1198  (4). 

Scholarships,  328, 1725  (8). 

School  administration.    See  Administration, 
school.. 

School  architecture,  114-11.3,  330-^40,  597-508, 
nil  (S)-(IO),  1128. 

School  attendance,  106,  nil  (6),  1443,  1873,  1897 
(4),  2070,  2325. 

School  boards,  1305. 

School  bonds,  nil  (5). 

School  children,  nutrition,  1426;  personality, 
969, 1439;  transportation,  1610. 

School  discipline.    See  Discipline. 

.School  finance,  103,  585,  683  (17),  938  (12),  939  (3), 
1117-1118,  1332  (6),  1.559,  1725  (9),  1726  (9),  2130, 
2132. 

.School  gardens.    ^Sre  Gardens,  school. 

School  grounds,  857. 

Schoolhouses,  855-856,  S58-859,  1414-1417,  1647- 
1650,  1881-1882,  213^2139,  2330. 

School  hygiene  and  sANrrATiQN,  116-121, 341-346, 
.)90-«00,  860-865,  939  (13),  1130-1135,  1418-1423, 
1542  (13),  1651-165.5,  1883-1SS8,  2140-2145,  2330. 

School  law.    See  Legislation. 

School  life,  1173. 

School  MANAGeME>n',  109-113,  335-338,  o8$^d03, 
852-H.>4.  1122-1127,  1406-1413,  1642-1646,  1873-18SO. 
2133-2137,  2326-2329. 

School  nurse,  lis,  1194  (8),  1482  (6). 

School  supervision  .    See  Supervlsion . 

School  .^uppues,  8.59, 1111  (1). 

School  surveys.    See  Surveys,  educational. 

School,  medical  inspect  ion .  See  Medical  inspec- 
tion OF  SCHOOLS. 

Schoon maker,  Mary  B.,  Z¥)S  (.'i). 

Schorling.  Raleigh,  'iG. 

Schurman,  J.  G.,  1381,  lS(Vi. 

Schuyler,  L.  R.,  44  (2). 

Schweikert,  II.  C,  1300. 

Science,  262-263;  curriculum,  1332  (14);    genera  1, 
515-516,  7a.V7M,  787,  938  (10),  1039,  1041,  1797;   in 
high  schools,  1314;  in  universities  and  colleges,. 
1313;  hijstory,  UWo,  1312, 2050;  natural, 2273;  tests, 
1263. 

SaENCE  ( teaching)  52-53,  264,  628,  788,  1231,  1315, 
1796;  elementary  schools,  1036, 204d;  high  schools, 
517, 1099, 1?J5;  universities  and  colleges,  10:i5. 

SciENTrFic  mana<;f.ment,  1725  (2). 
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SOEMTinc  RBSEAECH,  101,  323,  573-«75,  1100-1110, 

1387-1300,  2120. 
Scott,  A.  W.,  2116. 
Scott,  E.  H.,  683  (8). 
Bcott,  F.  A.,  267,  793  (0),  866  (5). 
Scott,  W.  D.,  1157. 
Scott,  W.  L.,  592. 

Scranton,  Pa.   Board  of  education,  2235. 
ScRANTON,  Pa.,  survey,  2235. 
Scrimshaw,  Stewart,  1465. 
Scripture,  E.  W.,  1512. 
Sears,  F.  W.,  635. 
Soars,  J.  B.,  1736. 
Seashore,  C.  E.,  1043, 1316  (2),  1807. 
Sochrist,  F.  K.,  593. 
Secondary  education,  70-74,  2H5-2Ss,  54(^-548, 

I06O-1064, 1094  (8),  (10),  1332-1348, 161H612,  2070- 

2082,  2291-2293. 
Secrloy,  H.  H.,  1195  C3H4),  W29. 
Segsworth,  W.  E.,  1946. 
Skij^governmeni,   student,    413   (i),    (iiij-civ), 

(vi),  570,  634. 
Sell,  E.  S.,  6S2  (9). 
Selvidge,  R.  W.,  1150  (3). 
Sensenig,  Barton,  2370. 
Service  citizens  of  Delaware,  1942. 
Severance,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  192. 
SeWINO,  478. 
Sex  education,  549,  1427-142S.  179."..  2140  (11),  2U"». 

Seybolt,  R.  F.,  496. 

Sharp,  D.  L.,  1238. 

Sharp,  F.  C,  1199  (2). 

Sharp,  6.  R.,  1085. 

Sharpe,  R.  W.,  30. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  1201. 

Shaw,  Albert,  1213. 

Shaw,  Ellen  E.,  792,  23.18  («). 

.Shaw,  F.  L.,  107, 1542  (2). 

Shaw,  H.  L.  K.,  1654,  2140  (4). 

Shaw,  J.  P.,  jr.,  2318. 

Shaw,  Sir  Napier,  100. 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  1118. 

Shearer,  W.  J.,  050. 

Sheldon,  £.  £.,  1466. 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  447. 

Shepard,  W.  H.,  1364  (1). 

Shera,  F.  A.,  1318. 

Sherwood,  G.  H.,  1580. 

Shideler,  E.  H.,  1801. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  209. 

Shiels,  Albert,  1170. 

Shlvely,  I.  M.,  998. 

Shorey,  Paul,  763  (5). 

Shorthand,  teaching,  444  O"),  >«J7  (17). 

Sbowalter,  N.  D.,  695. 

Showerman,  Grant,  210. 

Shriber,  J.  H.,  1610. 

Shroy,  J.  L.,  228. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  1042  (2). 

ShuU,  G.  A.,  936  (11). 

aiepert,  A.  F.,  1150  (10). 

Silcox,  S.,  444  (17). 

Silvester,  A.  R.,  1134. 

Simon,  Th.,  469. 

Simons,  Sarah  E.,  1290. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  456. 

Simpson,  Lucie,  1671. 


Sims,  N.  L.,  1660. 
Sims,  W.  S.,  322. 
Sipple,  L.  B.,  1070. 
Six-six  plan,  1062. 
Skaggs,  £.  B.,  307. 
Skinner,  Margaret  M.,  2040. 
Slattery,  Annie  F.,  1907  (17). 
Slattery,  Margaret,  2346. 
.  Sleman,  Emaly  F.,  2081. 
Slocum,  S.  E.,  463. 
Slutz,  F.  D.,  1541  (4). 
SmaU,  A.  W.,  211. 
Small,  R.  O.,  1907  (2). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  was  organized  in  the 
late  summer  of  1916  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  national  expression  to  the  movement  for  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  which  had  gained  considerable  headway  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  which  lacked  the  power  that  coordination  and  united  effort 
alone  could  give. 

The  original  nucleus  of  the  conunittee,  appointed  by  Prof.  £.  R.  Hedrick,  then 
president  of  the  association,  consisted  of  the  following:  A.  R.  Crathome,  University 
of  Illinois;  E.  H.  Moore,  University  of  Chicago;  D.  E.  Smith,  Columbia  University; 
H.  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Oswald  Veblen,  Princeton 
University;  and  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College,  chairman.  This  conmuttee 
was  instructed  to  add  to  its  membership  so  as  to  secure  adequate  representation  of 
secondary  school  interests,  and  then  to.  imdertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  problem  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  mathematical  education  and  to 
cover  the  field  of  secondary  and  collegiate  mathematics. 

This  group  held  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1916,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  of  the  three  large  associations  gf  secondary 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  (The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New 
England,  The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers)  to 
appoint  an  official  representative  on  the  conmuttee.  At  this  time  also  a  general  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  committee  was  outlined  and  agreed  ui>on. 

In  response  to  the  request  above  referred  to  the  following  were  appointed  by  the 
respective  associations:  Miss  Vevia  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  association;  G.  W.  Evans,  Charlestown 
High  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  representing  the  New  England  association;^  and  J.  A. 
Foberg,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  representing  the  central 
association. 

At  later  dates  the  following  members  were  appointed:  A.  C.  Olney,  commissioner 
of  secondary  education,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Raleigh  Schorling.  The  Lincoln  School, 
New  York  City;  P.  H.  Underwood,  Bill  Hig^  School,  Galveston,  Tex.;  and  Miss 
Ettla  A.  Weeks,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  deliberations  the  committee  felt  that  the  work 
assigned  to  it  could  not  be  done  effectively  without  adequate  financial  support. 
The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  its  membership  made  a  full  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  difficult  if  not  impossible  without  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  members,  the  expenses  of  clerical  assist- 
ance, etc.  Above  all,  it  was  felt  that,  in  order  to  give  to  the  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conmiittee  the  authority  and  effectiveness  which  they  should  have,  it 
was  necessary  to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  organizations  throughout  the  coimtry — ^that  the  work  of  the 
conmiittee  should  represent  a  cooperative  effort  on  a  truly  national  scale. 

For  over  two  years,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  World  War,  attempts  to  secure  ade- 
quate financial  support  proved  unsuccessful.  Inevitably  also  the  war  interfered 
with  the  committee's  work.  Several  members  were  engaged  in  war  work  "  and 
the  others  were  carrying  extra  burdens  on  account  of  such  work  carried  on  by  their 
colleagues. 

1  Mr.  Bvans  resigned  in  the  sonuner  of  1919,  owing  to  an  extended  trip  abroad;  his  place  was  taken  by 
W.  F.  Downey,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Prof.  Veblen  resigned  in  1917  on  aooount  of  the  pressure  of  his  war  duties.  His  place  was  taken  on 
the  committee  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Moore,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  however,  and  again  in  1920,  the  committee  was  fortunate 
in  securing  generous  appropriations  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York 
City  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work.' 

Thifl  made  it  possible  greatly  to  extend  the  committee's  activities.  The  work 
was  planned  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  truly  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  facing  the  committee,  and  J.  W.  Young  and  J.  A.  Fobeig 
were  selected  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  Suitable 
office  space  was  secured  and  adequate  stenographic  and  clerical  help  was  employed. 

The  results  of  the  committee 's  work  and  deliberations  are  presented  in  the  following 
report.  A  word  as  to  the  methods  employed  may,  however,  be  of  interest  at  this 
point.  The  committee  attempted  to  establish  working  contact  with  all  organiza- 
tions of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  its  problems  and  to  secure  their  active 
assistance.  Nearly  100  such  organizations  have  taken  part  in  this  work.  A  list  of 
these  organizations  will  be  found  in  the  complete  report  of  the  committee.  Provi- 
sional reports  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  were  submitted  to  these  cooperating 
organizationB  in  advance  of  publication,  and  criticisms,  comments,  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  were  invited  from  individuals  and  special  cooperating  committees. 
The  reports  previously  published  for-the  committee  by  the  United  States  Biueau  of 
'Education  ^  and  in  The  Mathematics  Teacher  ^  and  dedgnated-'as  *' preliminary ' '  are 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  cooperation.  The  value  of  such  assistance  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  and  the  committee  desires  to  express  to  all  individuals,  organizations, 
and  educational  journals  that  have  taken  part  its  hearty  appreciation  and  thanks. 
The  committee  believes  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  view  of  the  methods  used  in  formu- 
lating them,  that  the  reconmiendations  of  this  final  report  have  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority  of  progressive  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
various  proposals  and  movements  for  reform  nor  to  give  credit  either  to  individuals  or 
organizations  for  initiating  them.  A  convenient  starting  point  for  the  history  of  the 
modem  movement  in  this  country  may  be  found  in  E.  H.  Moore 's  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in  1902.'  But  the  movement  here  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  A  movement  that  is  world-wide  and  in  which  very  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  have  played  a  prominent  part.  The  student  interested 
in  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  extensive  publications  of  the  Interna- 
tional Gomnussion  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics,  1900-1912,  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  G.  Goldziher  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ, 
Bull.,  1912,  No.  29)  and  to  the  bibliography  (since  1912)  to  be  found  in  the  complete 
report  of  the  national  committee  (Gh.  XVI). 

The  national  committee  expects  to  maintain  its  office,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clerical  help,  during  the  year  1921-22  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  period .  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  way  it  may  continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  activities  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  this  country,  and  to  aaaist  in 
bringing  about  the  effective  adoption  in  practice  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  following  report,  with  such  modifications  of  them  as  continued  study  and  experi- 
mentation may  show  to  be  desirable. 

>  Again  In  Nov.,  1921,  the  General  Education  Board  made  appropriations  to  cover  the  expense  of 
publishing  and  distributing  the  complete  report  of  the  committee  and  to  enable  the  committee  to  cany 
on  certain  phases  of  its  work  during  the  year  1922. 

*  The  Reorganixatlon  of  the  Fir^t  Courses  in  Secondary  School  ICathematlcs,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Educatfoo, 
Secondary  School  Circular,  No.  5,  February,  1920.  11  pp.  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Secondary  School  Circular,  No.  6,  July,  1920.  10  pp.  The  Function  Concept  in  Secondary 
School  Mathematics ,  Secondary  School  Circular  No.  8,  June,  1921.    10  pp. 

4  Terms  and  Symbols  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  107-118,  March,  1921, 
Elective  Courses  in  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  161-170,  April,  1921 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  224-245,  May,  1021. 

•  B.  H.  Moore:  On  the  Foundations  of  Mathematics,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Soeietyt 
vol.  0<1908-3),  p.  408;  Science,  17:  401. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. 


Chapter  I. 

A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  REPORT. 


The  present  chapter  gives  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  orienting  the  reader  and  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  gain  quickly  an  imderstanding  of  its  scope  and 
the  problems  which  it  considers. 

The  valid  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction  in  mathematics  are 
considered  in  Chapter  II.  A  formulation  of  such  aims  and  a  state^ 
ment  of  general  principles  governing  the  committee's  work  is  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  the  later  specific  reconmiendations.  Here  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  including  mathematics  in  the  course  of  study  for  all 
secondary  school  pupils. 

To  the  end  that  all  pupils  in  the  period  of  secondary  education 
shall  gain  early  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and,  in  particular,  in  order  to  insure  contact  with  this  impor- 
tant element  in  secondary  education  on  the  part  of  the  very  large 
number  of  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  drop  out  of  school, 
by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  the  national  conmiittee  reconmiends 
emphatically  that  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  during  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  contain  the  fimdamental  notions 
of  arithmetic,  of  algebra,  of  intuitive  geometry,  of  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  at  least  an  introduction  to  demonstrative  geometry, 
and  that  this  body  of  material  be  required  of  all  secondary  school 
pupils.  A  detailed  account  of  this  material  is  given  in  Chapter  III. 
Careful  study  of  the  later  years  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  com- 
parison with  European  schools,  have  shown  the  vital  need  of  reorgan- 
ization of  mathematical  instruction,  especially  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years.  The  very  strong  tendency  now  evident  to  consider 
elementary  education  as  ceasing  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year, 
and  to  consider  the  years  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  inclusive 
as  comprising  years  of  secondary  education,  gives  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  reform  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  this  stage. 
The  necessity  for  devising  courses  of  study  for  the  new  junior  high 
school,  comprising  the  years  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  enables  us  to 
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2  MATHEMATICS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

present  a  body  of  materials  of  instruction,  and  to  propose  organiza- 
tions of  this  material  that  will  be  valid  not  only  for  jimior  high 
schools  conducted  as  separate  schools,  but  also  for  years  seven  and 
eight  in  the  traditional  eight-year  elementary  school  and  the  first 
year  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

While  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  body  of 
material  of  instruction  in  mathematics  that  is  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  form  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  all  secondary 
,school  pupUs,  Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  types  of 
material  that  properly  enter  into  courses  of  study  for  pupils  who 
continue  their  study  of  mathematics  beyond  the  minimum  regarded 
as  essential  for  all  pupils.  Here  will  be  found  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  traditional  subject  matter  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  school  years,  and  also  certain  material  that  heretofore  has 
been  looked  upon  in  this  coimtry  as  belonging  rather  to  college 
courses  of  study;  as,  for  instance,  the  elementary  ideas  and  processes 
of  the  calculus. 

Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  types  of  secondary  school 
instruction  in  mathematics  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing 
the  best  preparation  for  successful  work  in  college.  This  study  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not.  Certain 
very  definite  recommendations  are  made  as  to  changes  that  appear 
desirable  in  the  statement  of  college-entrance  requirements  and  in 
the  type  of  college-entrance  examination. 

Chapter  VI  contains  Usts  of  propositions  and  constructions  in  plane 
and  in  soUd  geometry.  The  propositions  are  classified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  separate  from  others  of  less  importance  those  which  are 
regarded  as  so  fundamental  that  they  should  form  the  common 
minimum  of  any  standard  course  in  the  subject.  This  chapter  has 
close  connection  with  the  two  chapters  which  immediately  precede  it. 

The  statement  previously  made  in  our  preliminary  reports  and 
repeated  in  Chapter  II,  that  the  fimction  concept  should  serve  as  a 
unifying  element  running  throughout  the  instruction  in  mathematics 
of  the  secondary  school-,  has  brought  many  requests  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  r61e  of  the  fimction  concept  in  secondary 
school  mathematics.    Chapter  VII  is  intended  to  meet  this  demand. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  and  use  of  terms  and  sym- 
bols in  elementary  mathematics  are  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.  It 
is  intended  to  present  a  norm  embodying  agreement  as  to  best  current 
practice.  It  will  tend  to  restrict  the  irresponsible  introduction  of 
new.  terms  and  symbols,  but  it  does  not  close  the  door  entirely  on 
innovations  that  may  from  time  to  time  prove  serviceable  and  de- 
sirable. 
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I  The  chapters  of  the  complete  report  thus  far  referred  to  appear  m 

full  in  this  summary.     The  remaining  chapters  of  the  complete  report 

I  give  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  special  investigations  prepared 

for   the  national  committee.     The  contents  of  these  chapters  are 

I  indicated  sufficiently  at  the  end  of  the  present  summary  to  enable 

the  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  the  studies 

mentioned,  and  whether  or  not  he  desires  the  complete  report. 

k  Copies  of  thQ  complete  report  of  the  national  committee,  which 

\\  will  probablj  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1922,  maybe 

r  had,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  addressed  to  the  chairman. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Young,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Chapter  n. 

AIMS  OP  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION— GENERAL 

PRINCIPLES. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

A  discussion  of  mathematical  education,  and  of  ways  and  means  of 
enhancing  its  value,  must  be  approached  first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  a 
precise  and  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  valid  aims  and  purposes 
of  such  education.^  Only  on  such  a  basis  can  we  approach  intelli- 
gently the  problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  organization  of 
material,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  point  of  view  which  should 
govern  the  instruction,  and  the  qualifications  and  training  of  the 
teachers  who  impart  it.  Such  aims  and  purposes  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  moreover,  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
the  rdle  it  plays  in  the  practical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  students. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  formulation  of  these  aims,  however, 
we  may  properly  limit  to  some  extent  the  field  of  our  enquiry.  We 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  period  of  secondary  education — 
comprising,  in  the  modem  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  seventh  and  ending  with  the  twelfth  school  year, 
and  concerning  itself  with  pupils  ranging  in  age  normally  from  12  to 
18  years.  References  to  the  mathematics  of  the  grades  below  the 
seventh  (mainly  arithmetic)  and  beyond  the  senior  high  school  will 
be  only  incidental. 

Furthermore,  we  are  primarily  concerned  at  this  point  with  what 
may  be  described  as  ''general"  aims,  that  is  to  say  aims  which  are 
valid  for  large  sections  of  the  school  population  and  which  may 
properly  be  thought  of  as  contributing  to  a  general  education  as 
distinguished  from  the  specific  needs  of  vocational,  technical,  or 
professional  education. 

n.  THE  AIMS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind  we  may  now  approach  the  problem 
of  formulating  the  more  important  aims  that  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics should  serve.     It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  three 

1  RefereQoe  may  here  be  m&de  to  the  formulation  of  the*princlpal  alms  in  edacation  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Cardinal  Prlndplea  of  Secondary  Education,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  No. 
65, 1918.  The  main  objectives  of  education  are  there  stated  to  be:  l .  Health;  2.  Command  of  fundamental 
processes;  3.  Worthy  home  membership;  4.  Vocation:  5.  Citizenship;  8.  Worthyuse  of  leisure;?.  Ethical 
character.  These  objectives  are  held  to  apply  to  all  education— elementary,  secondary,  and  higher— and 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  contribute  to  their  achievement . 
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classes  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian,  (2)  disciplinary,  (3) 
cultural;  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  convenient  one.  It 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three  classes 
mentioned  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  convenience  of  dis- 
cussion rather  than  logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes.  Indeed  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is 
practical,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same  is  true  of  cultural  aims. 

Practical  aims.— By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a 
fact,  method  or  process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  undisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first 
attention.  The  first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls 
outside  the  period  of  instruction  which  we  are  considering.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade  the  child  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four 
fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and  decimal 
fractions  accurately  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  This  goal  can 
be  reached  in  all  schools — as  it  is  being  reached  in  many — if  the  work 
is  done  under  properly  qualified  teachers  and  if  drill  is  confined  to 
the  simpler  cases  which  alone  are  of  importance  in  the  practical  life 
of  the  great  majority.  (See  more  specifically,  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  7,  18.) 
Accuracy  and  facility  in  numerical  computation  are  of  such  vital 
importance,  however,  to  every  individual  that  effective  drill  in  this 
subject  should  be  continued  throughout  the  secondary  school  period, 
not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic,  but  in  connection  with  the  numerical 
problems  arising  in  other  work.  In  this  numerical  work,  besides 
accuracy  and  speed,  the  following  aims  are  of  the  greatest  importance : 

(a)  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  operations  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new 
situations.  The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence 
in  this  direction.     (See  3,  below.) 

(ft)  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from 
approximate  data,  familiarity  with  the  effect  of  small  errors  in 
measurements,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  figures  to  bo 
used  in  computing  and  to  be  retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

(c)  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical 
problems,  through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  numerical 
work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an 
understanding  of  the  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this 
language  intelligently  and  readily  in  the  expression  of  such  simple 
quantitative  relations  as  occur  in  every-day  life  and  in  the  normal 
reading  of  the  educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  ability  to  work 
out  simple  problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equations 
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must  nowadays  be  included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of 
any  program  of  universal  education. 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such 
elementary  algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fulidamental' 
laws  of  algebra  and  at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  drill  in  algebraic 
technique,  which,  when  properly  taught,  will  furnish  the  foundation 
for  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic already  referred  to.  The  essence  of  algebra  as  distinguished 
from  arithmetic  hes  in  the  fact  that  algebra  concerns  itself  with  the 
operations  upon  numbers  in  general,  while  arithmetic  confines  itself 
to  operations  on  particular  numbers. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphical 
representations  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular 
discussions  of  current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  political  prob- 
lems will  also*  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  edu- 
cation of  every  individual.  This  applies  to  the  representation  of 
statistical  data,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
consideration  of  our  daily  problems,  as  well  as  to  the  representation 
and  understanding  of  various  sorts  of  dependence  of  one  variable 
quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  be  listed  familiarity  with  the  geometric  forma 
common  in  nature,  industry,  and  hfe;  the  elementary  properties 
and  relations  of  thes6  forms,  including  their  mensuration;  the  develop- 
ment of  space-perception;  and  the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination. 
This  involves  acquaintance  with  such  fundamental  ideas  as  con- 
gruence and  similarity  and  with  such  fundamental  facts  as  those 
concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  pythagorean 
proposition  and  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  common  geometric 
forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative 
thinking  of  the  world  is  done,  and  of  abiUty  to  think  clearly  in  terms 
of  those  concepts.  It  seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss 
this  aim  in  connection  with  the  disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  aims. — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which 
relate  to  mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  acquisition  of 
certain  specific  skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such 
training  involves  the  development  of  certain  more  or  less  general 
characteristics  and  the  formation  of  certain  mental  habits  which, 
besides  being  directly  applicable  in  the  setting  in  which  they  are 
developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate  also  in  more  or  less 
closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  'transfer"  to  other  situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  a  very  controversial  one.    Only  recently  has  there  been  any 
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evidence  of  agreement  among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists. 
We  need  not  at  this  point  go  into  detail  as  to  the  present  status  of 
disciplinary  values  since  this  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  complete  report  (Chap.  IX;  see  also  Chap.  X).  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
psychologists  have  abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer 
of  training.  The  first  asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well 
in  geometry  would  thereby  be  trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any 
other  subject;  the  second  denied  the  possibiUty  of  any  transfer^ 
and  hence  the  possibiUty  of  any  general  mental  training.  That  the 
effects  of  training  do  transfer  from  one  field  of  learning  to  another 
is  now,  however,  recognized.  The  amount  of  transfer  m  any  given 
case  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions.  If  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  there  may  be  considerable  transfer,  but  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  transfer  is  difficult  to  measure.  Training  in  connection 
with  certain  attitudes,  ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost  imiversally  admitted 
by  psychologists  to  have  general  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that,  with  proper  restrictions,  general  mental  discipline  is  a  valid 
aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the'restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial  (i.  e.,  mathematical  or  partly 
mathematical)  thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called 
upon  to  perform  that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  transfer  to  less  mathematical 
situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

(1)  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in 
terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done. 
Among  these  ideas  and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measure- 
ment Gengths,  areas,  volumes,  weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  gen- 
eral, etc),  proportionality  and  similarity,  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  and  the  dependence  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

(2)  The  development  of  abihty  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such 
ideas  and  concepts.     This  ability  involves  training  in — 

(a)  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  in- 
cludes the  recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the 
irrelevant. 

(i)  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent 
factors  and  the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  such 
relations  in  precise  form. 

(c)  Generalization;  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formulation  of  a 
general  law  and  an  understanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

(3)  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make 
the  above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.    Among 
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alone  intelligent  appreciation  of  formal  demonstrative  work  is 
possible. 

The  one  great  idea  which  is  best  adapted  to  unify  the  course  is 
that  of  the  functional  relcUion.  The  concept  of  a  variable  and  of  the 
dependence  of  one  variable  upon  another  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  everyone.  It  is  true  that  the  general  and  abstract  form  of  these 
concepts  can  become  significant  to  the  pupil  only  as  a  result  of  very 
considerable  mathematical  experience  and  training.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  concept,  however,  which  prevents  the  presentation  of  specific 
concrete  examples  and  illustrations  of  dependence  even  in  the  early 
parts  of  the  course.  Means  to  this  end  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  tabulation  of  data  and  the  study  of  the  formula  and  of  the 
graph  and  of  their  uses. 

The  primary  and  imderlying  principle  of  the  course  should  be  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  variables,  including  the  methods  of 
determining  and  expressing  such  relationship.  The  teacher  should 
have  this  idea  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  pupil's  advancement 
should  be  consciously  directed  along  the  lines  which  will  present 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  ideas  upon  which  finally  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  concept  of  functionality  depends.  (For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  these  ideas  see  Chap.  VII  below.) 

The  general  ideas  which  appear  more  explicitly  in  the  course  and 
under  the  dominance  of  one  or  another  of  which  all  topics  should  be 
brought  are:  (1)  The  formula,  (2)  graphic  representation,  (3)  the 
equation,  (4)  measurement  and  computation,  (5)  congruence  and 
similarity,  (6)  demonstration.  These  are  considered  in  more  detail 
in  a  later  section  of  the  report  (Chaps.  Ill  and  IV). 

IV.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

^' General^*  courses. — We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction  especially,  logical  principles 
of  organization  are  of  less  importance  than  psychological  and  peda^ 
gogical  principles.  In  recent  years  there  has  developed  among 
many  progressive  teachers  a  very  significant  movement  away  from 
the  older  rigid  division  into  *' subjects''  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  each  of  which  shall  be  '^completed"  before  another 
is  begim,  and  toward  a  rational  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  separat- 
ing these  subjects,  in  the  interest  of  an  organization  of  subject  matter 
that  will  ofl^er  a  psychologically  and  pedagogically  more  effective 
approach  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

There  has  thus  developed  the  movement  toward  what  are  variously 
called  '^composite,''  *' correlated,"  '^unified,''  or  "general"  courses. 
The  advocates  of  this  new  method  of  organization  base  their  claims  on 
the  obvious  and  important  interrelations  between  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry   (mainly  intuitive),  which  the  student  must  grasp 
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before  he  can  gain  any  real  insight  into  mathematical  methods  and 
which  are  inevitably  obscured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  concep- 
tion of  separate  ''subjects/'  The  movement  has  gained  considerable 
new  impetus  by  the  growth  of  the  junior  high-school  idea,  and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  results  already  achieved  by  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  the  new  methods  of  organization  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  the  extreme  "water-tight  compartment"  methods 
of  presentation. 

The  newer  method  of  organization  enables  the  pupil  to  gain  a 
broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  methematics  early  in  his 
high-school  course.  In  view  of  the  very  lai^e  number  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  school  year 
or  who  for  other  reasons  then  cease  their  study  of  mathematics, 
this  fact  offers  a  weighty  advantage  over  the  older  type  of  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  pupil  studied  algebra  alone  during  the  ninth 
school  year,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  contact  with  geometry. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  specific  recommendations 
as  to  content  given  in  the  next  two  chapters  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  adoption  of  a  different  type  of  organization  of  the  materials  of 
instruction.  A  large  number  of  high  schools  will  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  find  it  desirable  to  organize  their  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics by  subjects — algebra,  plane  geometry,  etc.  Such  schools 
are  urged  to  adopt  the  recommendations  made  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  the  separate  subjects.  These,  in  the  main,  constitute  an 
essential  simplification  as  compared  with  present  practice.  The 
economy  of  time  that  will  result  in  courses  in  ninth-year  algebra,  for 
instance,  will  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  newer  type  of  mate- 
rial, including  intuitive  geometry  and  numerical  trigonometry,  and 
thus  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  the  gradual  adoption  in  larger 
measure  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  designate  any  particular 
order  of  topics  or  any  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
as  being  the  best  or  as  calculated  most  effectively  to  realize  the  aims 
and  purposes  here  set  forth.  More  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
mental work  must  be  done  by  teachers  and  administrators  before  any 
such  designation  can  be  made  that  shall  avoid  undesirable  extremes 
and  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  general  approval.  This  experi- 
mental work  will  prove  successful  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  insight 
exercised  in  adapting  the  aims  and  pm*poses  of  instruction  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  the  traditional  courses  is  the  fact  that  both  the  interests  and 
the  capacities  of  pupils  have  received  insufficient  consideration  and 
study.     For  a  detailed  account  of  courses  in  mathematics  at  a  nxmi- 
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ber  of  the  most  successful  experimental  schools,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Chapter  XII  of  the  complete  report. 

Required  courses, — ^The  national  committee  believes  that  the 
material  described  in  the  next  chapter  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils,  and  that  under  favorable  conditions  this  minimum  of  work 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year.  In  the  junior 
high  school,  comprising  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the  course  for 
these  three  years  should  be  planned  as  a  unit  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  each  pupil  the  most  valuable  nutthemaiical  training  lie  is  capable 
of  receiving  in  those  years,  with  litUe  reference  to  courses  which  he  may 
or  may  not  take  in  succeeding  years.  In  particular,  college-entrance 
requkements  should,  during  these  years,  receive  no  specific  considera- 
tion.  Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  conflict  of  interest  during 
this  period  between  those  pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and 
those  who  do  not;  a  course  planned  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
just  enunciated  wiU  form  a  desirable  foundation  for  college  prepara- 
tion.    (See  Ch.  V.) 

Similarly,  in  case  of  the  at  present  more  prevalent  8-4  school 
organization,  the  mathematical  material  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  selected  and  oi^anized  as  a  unit  with  the  same 
purpose;  the  same  applies  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  (ninth  grade) 
of  the  standard  foiu'-year  high  school,  and  to  later  years  in*  which 
mathematics  may  be  a  required  subject. 

In  the  case  of  some  elective  courses  the  principle  needs  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  meet  whatever  specific  vocational  or  technical 
purposes  the  courses  may  have.     (See  Ch.  IV.) 

The  movement  toward  correlation  of  the  work  in  mathematics 
with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum,  notably  those  in  science,  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  results  of  such  efforts  will  be  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

The  junior  high-school  movement. — Reference  has  several  times  been 
made  to  the  junior  high  school.  The  national  committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  April  24,  1920: 

The  national  committee  approves  the  jimior  high  school  form  of  organization,  and 
uiges  its  general  adoption  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education, 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association,  in  its  pamphlet  on 
the  ''Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  School  Education,^'  issued  in 
1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  advocates  an  organization  of  the 
school  system  whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  be  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary education,  and  the  following  six  years  to  secondary  education 
to  be  divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  junior 
and  senior  periods. 
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To  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  junior  high-school  movement,  the 
following  books  are  recommended:  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, by  Inglis,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1918 ;  The  Junior  High  School, 
The  Fifteenth  Yearbook  (Pt.  Ill)  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1919;  The  Junior 
High  School,  by  Bennett,  Warwick  &  York,  1919;  The  Junior  High 
School,  by  Briggs,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1920;  and  The  Junior 
EQgh  School,  by  Koos,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920. 

V.  THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

While  the  greater  part  of  this  report  concerns  itself  with  the  content 
of  courses  in  mathematics,  their  organization  and  the  point  of  view 
which  should  govern  the  instruction,  and  investigations  relating 
thereto,  the  national  committee  must  emphasize  strongly  its  convic- 
tion that  even  more  fundamental  is  the  problem  of  the  teacher — his 
qualifications  and  training,  his  personality,  skill,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  greater  part  of  the  failure  of  mathematics  is  due  to  poor  teach- 
ing. Good  teachers  have  in  the  past  succeeded,  and  continue  to 
succeed,  in  achieving  highly  satisfactory  results  with  the  traditional 
material;  poor  teachers  will  not  succeed  even  with  the  newer  and 
better  material. 

The  United  States  is  far  behind  Europe  in  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional training  required  of  its  secondary  school  teachers  (see 
Ch.  XIV  of  the  complete  report).  The  equivalent  of  two  or  three 
years  of  graduate  and  professional  training  in  addition  to  a  general 
coUege  course  is  the  normal  requirement  for  secondary  school 
teachers  in  most  European  countries.  Moreover,  the  recognized 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community  must  be  such  as  to  attract 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  abiUty  into  the  profession.  This 
means  not  only  higher  salaries  but  smaller  classes  and  more  leisure 
for  continued  study  and  professional  advancement.  It  will  doubtless 
require  a  considerable  time  before  the  public  can  be  educated  to 
realize  the  wisdom  of  taxing  itself  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  But  if  this  ideal  is  continually  advanced  and  supported 
by  sound  argument  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  the  goal 
may  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
present  situation.  One  of  the  most  vicious  and  widespread  practices 
consists  in  assigning  a  class  in  mathematics  to  a  teacher  who  has  had 
no  special  training  in  the  subject  and  whose  interests  lie  elsewhere, 
because  in  the  construction  of  the  time  schedule  he  or  she  happens  to 
have  a  vacant  period  at  the  time.  This  is  done  on  the  principle, 
apparently,   that  ''anybody  can   teach  mathematics"   by  simply 
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MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  SEVEN,  EIGHT   AND  NINE. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  a  well-marked  tendency  among  school  administrators 
to  consider  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive,  as  constituting  the  elementary 
school  and  to  consider  the  secondary  school  period  as  commencing 
with  the  seventh  grade  and  extending  through  the  twelfth.*  Con- 
forming to  this  view,  the  contents  of  the  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics for  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  considered  together. 
In  the  succeeding  chapter  the  content  for  grades  10,  11,  and  12  is 
considered. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  widespread  desire  on  the  part 
of  teachers  throughout  the  country  for  a  detailed  syllabus  by  yeai-s 
or  half  years  which  shall  give  the  best  order  of  topics  with  specific 
time  allotments  for  each.  This  desire  can  not  be  met  at  the  present 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  knows  what  is  the  best  order 
of  topics  nor  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  each  in  an  ideal 
course.  The  committee  feels  that  its  reconmiendations  should  be  so 
formiilated  as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  further  experimenta- 
tion rather  than  to  restrict  the  teacher's  freedom  by  a  standardized 
syllabus. 

However,  certain  suggestions  as  to  desirable  arrangements  of  the 
material  are  offered  in  a  later  section  (Sec.  Ill)  of  this  chapter,  and  in 
Chapter  XII  (Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools)  of  the  com- 
plete report  there  will  be  found  detailed  outlines  giving  the  order  of 
presentation  and  time  allotments  in  actual  operation  in  schools  of 
various  types.  This  material  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  planning  courses  to  fit  their  individual  needs  and 
conditions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  material  included  in 
this  chapter  should  be  required  of  all  pupils.  It  includes  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  training  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  by 
every  citizen.  Differentiation  due  to  special  needs  should  be  made 
after  and  not  before  the  completion  of  such  a  general  minimum 
foundation.     Such  portions  of  the  recommended  content  as  have 

1  See  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  18. 

"We  therefore  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  be 
deyoted  to  elementary'  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  12  years  of  age; 
and  the  second  6  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  approximately  12  to  18  years 
of  age.  *  *  *  The  6  years  to  be  devoted  to  secondary  education  may  weU  be  divided  into  two  peiiods 
which  may  be  designated  as  the  Junior  and  senicM:  periods." 

16 
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not  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  should  be  required 
in  the  following  year. 

The  general  principles  which  haye  governed  the  selection  of 
the  material  presented  in  the  next  section  and  which  should  govern 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  have  already  been  stated  (Ch.  II). 
At  this  point  it  seems  desirable  to  recall  specifically  what  was  then 
said  concerning  principles  governing  the  organization  of  material, 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  development  of  insight  and 
understanding  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  relation- 
ships (dependence)  and  the  limitations  imposed  on  drill  in  algebraic 
manipulation.     In  addition  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following: 

It  is  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed 
the  fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and 
decimal  fractions.  The  fractions  here  referred  to  are  such  simple 
ones  in  common  use  as  are  set  forth  in  detail  under  A  (c)  in  the 
following  section.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  standard  of 
attainment  here  implied  is  met  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  as  is 
shown  by  various  tests  now  in  use  (see  Ch.  XIII  of  the  complete 
report),  and  can  easily  be  met  generally  if  time  is  not  wasted  on  the 
relatively  unimportant  parts  of  the  subject. 

In  adapting  instruction  in  mathematics  to  the  mental  traits  of 
pupils  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  mental  growth  too 
often  stunted  by  secondary  school  materials  and  methods,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  associate  with  inquisitiveness,  the  desire 
to  experiment,  the  wish  to  know  ''how  and  why,"  and  the  like, 
the  satisfaction  of  these  needs. 

In  the  years  under  consideration  it  is  also  especially  important 
to  give  the  pupils  as  broad  an  outlook  over  the  various  fields  of 
mathematics  as  is  consistent  with  sound  scholarship.  These  years 
especially  are  the  ones  in  which  the  pupil  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  find  himself,  to  test  his  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  to 
secure  information  and  experience  which  will  help  him  choose  wisely 
his  later  courses  and  ultimately  his  life  work. 

n.  MATERIAL  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN,  EIGHT,  AND  NINE. 

In  the  material  outlined  in  the  following  pages  no  attempt  is 
made  to  indicate  the  most  desirable  order  of  presentation.  Stated 
by  topics  rather  than  years  the  mathematics  of  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  may  properly  be  expected  to  include  the  following: 

A.  Arithmetic: 


(a)  The  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

w  " 


Tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  general  practical  use,  including  the  meet 
oominon  metric  units  (meter,  centimeter,  millimeter,  kilometer,  gram.  Idlogram, 
liter).    The  meaning  of  such  foreign  monetary  units  as  pound,  franc,  ana  marJE. 
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(c)  Such  simple  fractions  as  i,  i.  §,  i,  },  \,  i ;  others  than  these  to  have  less  attention. 

(d)  Facility  and  accuracy  in  tne  four  fundamental  operations;  time  tests,  taking 
care  to  avoid  subordinating  the  teaching  to  the  tests,  or  to  use  the  tests  as  measures 

■        "  ■  ~:tii, 


of  the  teacher's  efficiency.    {See  Ch.  XIII.) 

(e)  Such  simple  short  cuts  in  multiplicatioi 
plication  by  2d  by  multipljin^  by  100  and  dividing  by  4. 

(/)  Percentage.    Interchanging  common  fractions  and  _ 
cent  of  a  number;  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another;  finding  a  num 


(e)  Such  simple  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division  as  that  of  replacing  multi- 
&  by  multinhinfir  by  100 


(/)  Percentage.    Interchanging  common  fractions  and  per  cents;  finding  any  per 

per  cent  one  number  is  of  another;  finding  a  number 
when  a  certain  per  cent  of  it  is  known;  and  such  applications  of  percentage  as  come 


within  the  student's  experience. 

(a)  Line,  bar^  and  circle  graphs  wherever  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

(%)  Arithmetic  of  the  home:  Household  accounts,  thrift,  simple  bookkeeping, 
methods  of  sending  money,  parcel  post. 

Arithmetic  of  the  community:  Property  and  personal  insurance,  taxes. 

Ajithmetic  of  banking:  Savings  accounts,  checking  accounts. 

Arithmetic  of  investment:  Heal  estate,  elementary  notions  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
postal  saving. 

(i)  Statistics:  Fundamental  concepts,  statistical  tables  and  graphs;  pictograms; 
graphs  showing  simple  frequency  distributions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  material  listed  above  includes  some  material 
of  earlier  instruction.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  material  is  to  be 
made  the  direct  object  of  study  but  that  drill  in  it  shall  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  new  work.  It  is  felt  that  this  shift  in  emphasis 
will  make  the  arithmetic  processes  here  involved  much  more  efiFective 
and  will  also  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  as  a  distihct  subject 
should  be  greatly  reduced  from  what  is  at  present  customary.  This 
does  not  mean  a  lessening  of  emphasis  on  drill  in  arithmetic  processes 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  and  speed.  The  need  for  con- 
tinued arithmetic  work  and  numerical  computation  throughout  the 
secondary  school  period  is  recognized  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
(Ch.II.) 

The  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  should  be  continued 
late  enough  in  the  course  to  bring  to  their  study  the  pupil's  greatest 
maturity,  experience,  and  mathematical  knowledge,  and  to  insure 
real  significance  of  this  study  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  which 
many  of  the  pupils  will  enter  upon  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
school  year.  (See  I  below.)  In  this  connection  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  business  practices  taught  in  the  schools  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  actual  usage.  Arithmetic  should  not  be'  completed 
before  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power  of  using  algebra  as  an  aid. 

B,  Intuitive  geometry: 

(a)  The  direct  measurement  of  distances  and  angles  by  means 
of  a  linear  scale  and  protractor.  The  approximate  character  of 
measurement.  An  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  degree 
of  precision  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  "significant"  figures. 

(b)  Areas  of  the  square,  rectangle,  pai^allelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezoid;  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle;  surfaces  and  volumes 
of  solids  of  corresponding  importance;  the  construction  of  the  corre- 
sponding formulas. 
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(c)  Practice  in  numerical  computation  ^vlth  due  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  figures  used  or  retained. 

id)  Indirect  measurement  by  means  of  drawings  to  scale.  Uses  of 
square  ruled  paper. 

(e)  Geometry  of  appreciation.  Geometric  forms  in  nature,  archi- 
tecture, manufacture,  and  industry. 

(f)  Simple  geometric  constructions  with  ruler  and  compasses, 
T-square,  and  triangle,  such  as  that  of  the  perpendicular  bisector, 
the  bisector  of  -an  angle,  and  parallel  lines. 

((/).  Familiarity  with  such  forms  as  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
30^-60°  right  triangle,  and  the  isosceles  right  triangle;  symmetry;  a 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  those  concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  the  Pythagorean  relation;  simple  cases  of  geometric 
loci  in  the  plane  and  in  space. 

(h)  Informal  introduction  to  the  idea  of  similarity. 

The  work  in  intuitive  geometry  should  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  elementary  ideas  concerning  geometric  forms  in  the  plane  . 
and  in  space  with  respect  to  shape,  size,  and  position.  Much  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  for  exercising  space  perception  and  imagi- 
nation. The  simpler  geometric  ideas  and  relations  in  the  plane  may 
properly  be  extended  to  three  dimensions.  The  work  should,  more- 
over, be  carefully  planned  so  as  so  bring  out  geometric  relations  and 
logical  connections.  Before  the  end  of  this  intuitive  work  the  pupU 
should  have  definitely  begun  to  make  inferences  and  to  draw  valid 
conclusions  from  the  relations  discovered.  In  other  words,  this 
informal  work  in  geometry  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  it  a 
gradual  approach  to,  and  provide  a  foundation  for,  the  subsequent 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry. 

(7.  Algebra: 

1.  The  formula — its  construction,  meaning,  and  use  (a)  as  a  con- 
cise language;  (fi)  as  a  shorthand  rule  for  computation;  (c)  as  a  gen- 
eral solution;  (d)  as  an  expression  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable 
upon  another. 

The  pupil  will  already  have  met  the  formula  in  connection  with 
intuitive  geometry.  The  work  should  now  include  translation  from 
English  into  algebraic  language,  and  vice  versa,  and  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  new  language  is  imderstood  and  used 
intelligently.  The  nature  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable  in  a 
formula  upon  another  should  be  examined  and  analyzed,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  "how  the  formula  works."     (See  Ch.  VII.) 

2.  Graphs  and  graphic  representations  in  general — their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  in  (a)  representing  facts  (statistical,  etc.); 
(b)  representing  dependence;  (c)  solving  problems. 

After  the  necessary  technique  has  been  adequately  presented 
graphic  representation  should  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  topic 
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but  should  be  used  throughout,  whenever  helpful,  as  an  illustrative 
and  mterpretative  instrument. 

3.  Positive  and  negative  members — their  meaning  and  use  (a)  as 
expressing  both  magnitude  and  one  of  two  opposite  directions  or 
senses;  (6)  their  graphic  representation;  (c)  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions applied  to  them. 

4.  The  equation — its  use  in  solving  problems : 

(a)  Linear  equations  in  one  unknown — their  solution  and  applica- 
tions. 

(6)  Simple  cases  of  quadratic  equations  when  arising  in  connection 
with  formulas  and  problems. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  unknowns,  with  numerous  concrete  illustra- 
tions. 

(<Z)  Various  simple  applications  of  ratio  and  proportion  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  generally  used  in  problems  of  similarity  and  in 
other  problems  of  ordinary  life.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
ideas  and  training  involved,  this  subject  may  also  properly  include 
simple  cases  of  variation. 

5.  Algebraic  technique:  (a)  The  fundamental  operations. 

Their  connection  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  clearly 
brought  out  and  made  to  illuminate  numerical  processes.  Drill  in 
these  operations  should  be  limited  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  page  9.  In  particular, ''nests" 
of  parentheses  should  be  avoided,  and  multiplication  and  division 
should  not  involve  much  beyond  monomial  and  binomial  multipli- 
ers, divisors,  and  quotients. 

(6)  Factoring:  The  only  cases  that  need  be  considered  are  (i)  com- 
mon factors  of  the  terms  of  a  polynomial;  (ii)  the  difference  of  two 
squares;  (iii)  trinomials  of  the  second  degree  that  can  be  easily  fac- 
tored by  trial. 

(c)  Fractions. 

Here  again  the  intimate  connection  with  the  corresponding  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  should  be  made  clear  and  should  serve  to  iUumi- 
nate  such  processes.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  fractions 
should  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  simple  cases  and  should 
be  applied  constantly  throughout  the  course  so  as  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary accuracy  and  facility. 

(d)  Exponents  and  radicals.  The  work  done  on  exponents  and 
radicals  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  required  for  ihe 
treatment  of  formulas.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  included.     The  consideration  of  radicals  should  be  confined 

to  transformations  of  the  following  types:  .^tf^  =  aV^,  ya/6  =  rV^ 

and  -^a/b  =  ■yfal-^'b,  and  to  the  nimierical  evaluation  of  simple  expres- 
sions involving  the  radical  sign.     A  process  for  finding  the  square 
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root  of  a  number  should  be  included,  but  not  for  finding  the  square 
root  of  a  polynomial. 

(e)  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  checking  solutions. 

D.  Numerical  trigonometry: 

(a)  Definition  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 
(6)  Their  elementary  properties  as  functions. 

(c)  Their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  right  triangles. 

(d)  The  use  of  tables  of  these  functions  (to  three  or  four  places). 
The  introduction  of  the  elementary  notions  of  trigonometry  into 

the  earlier  courses  in  mathematics  has  not  been  as  general  in  the 
United  States  as  in  foreign  countries.  (See  Ch.  XI  of  the  complete 
report.)  Among  the  reasons  for  early  introduction  of  this  topic  are 
these:  Its  practical  usefulness  for  many  citizens;  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  nature  of  mathematical  methods,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  indirect  measurement,  and  into  the  rdle  that  mathematics 
plays  in  the  life  of  the  world;  the  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  and  that 
it  offers  wide  opportunity  for  concrete  and  significant  application, 
and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the  pupils.  It  should  be  based  upon 
the  work  in  intuitive  geometry,  with  which  it  has  intimate  contacts 
(see  By  dy  h) ,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  needed 
for  the  numerical  treatment  of  the  problems  indicated.  Relations 
between  the  trigonometric  functions  need  not  be  considered. 

E.  Dem/)nstrative  geometry. — ^The  demonstration  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  propositions,  with  no  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  funda- 
mental assumptions,  the  principal  purpose  being  to  show  to  the  pupil 
what  '*  demonstration  *'*  means. 

Many  of  the  geometric  facts  previously  inferred  intuitively  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  demonstrative  work  is  built.  This 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  at  a  later  time 
rigorous  proofs  of  some  of  the  facts  inferred  intuitionally.  It  should 
be  noted  that  from  the  strictly  logical  point  of  view  the  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  list  of  axioms,  postulates  or  assumptions  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  and  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  such  an 
attempt  in  an  elementary  course  is  very  undesirable.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  those  propositions  which  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
subsequent  formal  proofs  be  explicitly  listed,  and  their  logical  sig- 
nificance recognized. 

In  regard  to  demonstrative  geometry  some  teachers  have  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  such  work  below  the  tenth  grade  on  the  ground 
that  with  such  immature  pupils  as  are  found  in  the  ninth  grade 
nothing  worth  while  could  be  accompUshed  in  the  limited  time 
available.  These  teachers  may  be  right  with  regard  to  conditions 
prevailing  or  likely  to  prevail  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  imme- 
diate future.    The  conmiittee  has  therefore  in  a  later  section  of  this 
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chapter  (Sec.  Ill)  made  alternative  provision  for  the  omission  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  teachers  have  successfully  introduced  a  Umited  amount  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry  into  the  ninth  grade  (see  Ch.  XII 
of  the  complete  report),  and  that  it  would  seem  desirahle  that  others 
should  make  the  experiment  when  conditions  are  favorable.  Much 
of  the  opposition  is  probably  due  to  a  failure  to  reaUze  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  in  intuitive  geometry,  if  properly  organized,  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  formal  treatment,  and  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  extent  of  the  work  in  demonstrative  geom- 
etry that  is  proposed.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  question  teachers 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  their  important  duties  and  obli- 
gations, in  the  grades  imder  consideration,  to  show  their  pupils  the 
nature,  content,  and  possibihties  of  later  courses  in  their  subject  and 
to  give  to  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  determine  his  aptitudes  and 
preferences  therefor.  The  omission  in  the  earher  courses  of  all  work 
of  a  demonstrative  nature  in  geometry  would  disregard  one  educa- 
tionally important  aspect  of  mathematics. 

F.  History  and  biography. — ^Teachers  are  advised  to  make  them- 
selves reasonably  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  in  the  history 
of  mathematics,  and  thus  to  know  that  mathematics  has  developed 
in  answer  to  human  needs,  intellectual  as  well  as  technical.  They 
should  use  this  material  incidentally  throughout  their  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  informal 
talks  on  the  growth  of  mathematics  and  on  *the  lives  of  the  great 
makers  of  the  science. 

G.  Optional  topics. — Certain  schools  have  been  able  to  cover  satis- 
factorily the  work  su^ested  in  sections  A-F  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade.  (See  Ch,  XTT,  on  Experimental  Schools.)  The  com- 
mittee looks  with  favor  on  the  efforts,  in  such  schools,  to  introduce 
earher  than  is  now  customary  certain  topics  and  processes  which  are 
closely  related  to  modem  needs,  such  as  the  meaning  and  use  of 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  the  use  of  the  sUde  rule,  the  use 
of  logarithms  and  of  other  simple  tables,  and  simple  work  in  arith- 
metic and  geometric  progressions,  with  modem  apppUcations  to  such 
financial  topics  as  interest  and  annuities  and  to  such  scientific  topics 
as  falling  bodies  and  laws  of  growth. 

H.  Topics  to  he  omitted  or  postponed. — ^In  addition  to  the  large 
amount  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique  already  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing topics  should,  in  accordance  with  our  basic  principles,  be  excluded 
from  the  work  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine;  some  of  them  will 
properly  be  included  in  later  courses  (see  Ch.  IV) : 

Highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple,  except  the  simplest  cases 
involved  in  the  addition  of  simple  fractions. 
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The  theoremB  on  proportion  relating  to  alternation,  inversion,  composition,  and 
division. 

Literal  eqiiations,  except  such  as  appear  in  common  formulas,  including  the  deri- 
vation of  formulas  and  oi  geometric  relations,  or  to  show  how  needless  computation 
may  be  avoided. 

Radicals,  except  as  indicated  in  a  previous  section. 

Square  root  of  polynomials. 

Cube  root. 

Theory  of  exponents. 

Simultaneous  equations  in  more  than  two  unknowns. 

The  binomial  theorem. 

Ima^ary  and  complex  niunbers. 

Kadical  equations  except  such  as  arise  in  dealing  with  elementary  formulas. 

/.  Problems. — ^As  already  indicated,  much  of  the  emphasis  now 
generally  placed  on  the  formal  exercise  should  be  shifted  to  the 
"  concrete"  or  "  verbal "  problem.  The  selection  of  problem  material 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  demand  for  ''practical"  problems  should  be  fully  met  in  so 
far  as  the  maturity  and  previous  experience  of  the  pupil  will  permit. 
But  above  all,  the  problems  must  be  ''real"  to  the  pupil,  must  connect 
with  his  ordinary  thought,  and  must  be  within  the  world  of  his 
experience  and  interest. 

The  educational  utility  of  problems  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  commercial  or 
scientific  value,  but  by  their  degree  of  reality  for  the  pupils.  They  must  exemplify 
those  leading  ideas  which  it  is  desired  to  impart,  and  they  must  do  so  through  media 
which  are  real  to  those  imder  instruction.  The  reality  is  found  in  the  students,  the 
utility  in  their  acquisition  of  principles.^ 

There  should  be,  moreover,  a  conscious  eflFort  through  the  selection 
of  problems  to  correlate  the  work  in  mathematics  with  the, other 
courses  of  the  curriculum,  especially  in  connection  with  courses  in 
science.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  "general  science"  increases 
the  opportunities  in  this  direction. 

/.  Numerical  computcUiony  use  of  tables,  etc. — The  solution  of  prob- 
lems should  offer  opportunity  throughout  the  grades  under  consider- 
ation for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  In  this 
coimection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  exer- 
cising common  &ense  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  approximate  data, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  data  secured  from  measurement  are 
approximate.  A  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  the  absurdity  of  giving 
the  area  of  a  circle  to  a  thousandth  of  a  square  inch  when  the  radius 
has  been  measured  only  to  the  nearest  inch.  He  should  understand 
the  conception  of  "  the  number  of  significant  figures"  and  should  not 
retain  more  figures  in  his  result  than  are  warranted  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  data.  The  ideals  of  accuracy  and  of  self-reliance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  checking  aU  numerical  results  should  be  emphasized.  An 
insight  into  the  nature  of  tables,  including  some  elementary  notions 
as  to  interpolation,  is  highly  desirable.     The  use  of  tables  of  various 

a  Canon:  Mathematical  Education,  pp.  42-45. 
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kinds  (such  as  squares  and  square  roots,  interest  and  trigonometric 
functions)  to  facilitate  computation  and  to  develop  the  idea  of 
dependence  should  be  encouraged. 

m.  SUGGESTED  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  MATERIAL. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  arranging  or  organizmg  this  material 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  different  situations  that  may  have  to 
be  met. 

1,  The  junior  high  school, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  this 
form  of  school  organization  pupils  may  be  expected  to  remain  in 
school  until  the  end  of  the  jimior  high-school  period  instead  of  leaving 
in  large  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  school  year,  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  planned 
as  a  unit,  and. should  include  the  material  recommended  in  the 
preceding  section.  There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  various  topics  should  be  presented  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each.  The  committee  has  already  stated  its 
reasons  for  not  attempting  to  answer  this  question  (see  Sec.  I). 
The  following  plans  for  the  distribution  of  time  are,  however,  sug- 
gested in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful,  but  no  one  of  them  is 
recommended  as  superior  to  the  others,  and  only  the  large  divisions 
of  material  are  mentioned. 

PLAN  A. 

First  year:  Applications  of  arithmetic,  particularly  in  such  lines  as  relate  to  the 
home,  to  thrift,  and  to  the  various  school  subjects;  intuitive  geometry. 

Second  year:  Algebraj  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  in  such  lines  as  relate  to 
the  commercial,  industrial  and  social  needs. 

Third  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometrv. 

By  this  plan  the  demonstrative  geometry  is  introduced  in  the-  third  year,  and  arith- 
metic is  practically  completed  in  the  second  year. 

PLAN  B. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A)*  intuitive  geometry. 
Second  year:  Algebra,  intuitive  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Third  year:  Applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry. 
By  this  plan  tngonometry  is  taken  up  in  two  years,  and  me  arithmetic  is  transferred 
from  the  second  year  to  the  third  year. 

PLAN  c. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A),  intuitive  geometry,  algebra. 
Second  year:  Algebra,  intuitive  geometry. 

Third  year:  Trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry,  applied  arithmetic. 
By  this  plan  algebra  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  first  two  years. 

PLAN  D. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A),  intuitive  geometry. 

Second  year:  Intuitive  ^^^ometry,  algebra. 

Third  year:  Algebra,  tngjonometry,  applied  arithmetic. 

By  this  plan  demonstrative  geometry  is  omitted  entirely. 

PLAN  E. 

First  >[ear:  Intuitive  geometry,  simple  formulas,  elementary  principles  of  statistics^ 
arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A). 
Second  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic. 
Third  year:  Geometry,  numerical  trigonometry,  arithmetic. 
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2.  Schools  organized  on  the  8-4  plan. — It  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that,  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  at  present  more  prev- 
alent plan  of  the  8-4  school  organization,  the  work  in  mathematics 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  should  also  be  organized 
to  include  the  material  here  suggested. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  devoting  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  wasteful  marking  of  time.  It  is  mainly  in  these  years  that 
American  children  fall  behind  their  European  brothers  and  sisters. 
No  essentially  new  arithmetical  principles  are  taught  in  these  years, 
and  the  attempt  to  apply  the  previously  learned  principles  to  new 
situations  in  the  more  advanced  business  and  economic  aspects  of 
arithmetic  is  doomed  to  failure  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
situations  in  question  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  real  and  signifi- 
cant to  pupils  of  this  age.  We  need  only  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  this  chapter  on  the  subject  of  problems. 

The  same  principles  should  govern  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  material  in  mathematics  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
grade  school  as  govern  the  selection  for  the  corresponding  grades  of 
a  junior  high  school,  with  this  exception :  Under  the  8-4  form  of  organ- 
ization many  pupils  will  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 
This  fact  must  receive  due  consideration.  The  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  should  be  so  planned  as  to  give  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  the  most  valuable  mathematical  information  and  training  that 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  those  years,  with  little  reference  to 
courses  that  they  may  take  in  later  years.  As  to  possibilities  for 
arrangement,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plans  given  above  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  junior  high  school.  When  the  work  in 
mathematics  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  been  thus  reor- 
ganized, the  work  of  the  first  year  of  a  standard  foiu*-year  high  school 
should  complete  the  program  suggested. 

Finally,  there  must  be  considered  the  situation  in  those  four-year 
liigh  schools  in  which  the  pupils  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  reor- 
ganized instruction  recommended  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  only  temporary,  although  it 
must  be  recognized,  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  possible  reasons  Qack 
of  adequately  prepared  teachers  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  lack  of 
suitable  text  books,  administrative  inertia,  and  the  Uke),  the  new 
plans  will  not  be  immediately  adopted  and  that  therefore,  for  some 
years,  many  high  schools  will  have  to  face  the  situation  implied. 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  under  these  conditions 
teachers  and  administrative  officers  should  again  be  guided  by  the 
principle  of  giving  the  pupils  the  most  valuable  mathematical  infor- 
mation and  training  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  year 
with  little  reference  to  future  courses  which  the  pupil  may  or  may 
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not  take.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  work  of  this  year  is  to  be 
required  of  all  pupils.  Since  for  many  this  will  constitute  the  last  of 
their  mathematical  instruction,  it  should  be  so  planned  as  to  give 
them  the  widest  outlook  consistent  with  sound  scholarship. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  work  of 
the  ninth  grade  should  contain  both  algebra  and  geometry.  It  is, 
therefore,  recommended  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  be  devoted 
to  the  most  useful  parts  of  algebra,  including  the  work  on  numerical 
trigonometry,  and  that  about  one-third  of  the  time  be  devoted  to 
geometry,  including  the  necessary  informal  introduction  and,  if 
feasible,  the  first  part  of  demonstrative  geometry. 

It  should  be  clear  that  owing  to  the  greater  maturity  of  the  pupils 
much  less  time  need  be  devoted  in  the  ninth  grade  to  certain  topics 
of  intuitive  geometry  (such  as  direct  measurement,  for  example)  than 
is  desirable  when  dealing  with  children  in  earlier  grades.  Even  under 
the  conditions  presupposed  pupils  will  be  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
fimdamental  geometric  forms  and  with  the  mensuration  of  the  most 
important  plane  and -solid  figures.  The  work  in  geometry  in  the  ninth 
grade  can  then  properly  be  made  to  center  about  indirect  measure- 
ment and  the  idea  of  similarity  (leading  to  the  processes  of  numerical 
trigonometry),  and  such  geometric  relations  as  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle,  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  congruence  of  triangles, 
parallel  and  perpendicular  lines,  quadrilaterals  and  the  more  impor- 
tant simple  constructions. 


Chapter  IV. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  TEN,  ELEVEN,  AND  TWELVE. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  committee  has  in  the  preceding  chapter  expressed  its  judg- 
ment that  the  material  there  recommended  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years  should  be  required  of  all  pupils.  In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  however,  the  extent  to  which  elections 
of  subjects  is  permitted  will  depend  on  so  many  factors  of  a  general 
character  that  it  seems  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  for  the  present 
committee  to  urge  a  positive  requirement  beyond  the  minimum  one 
already  referred  to.  The  subject  must,  like  others,  stand  or  fall  on 
its  intrinsic  merit  or  on  the  estimate  of  such  merit  by  the  authorities 
responsible  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  committee  believes  nev- 
ertheless that  every  standard  high  school  should  not  merely  offer 
courses  in  mathematics  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years, 
but  should  encourage  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  to  take  them. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  and  great  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  mathematics,  it  will  in  general  be  necessary  for  those  pre- 
paring to  enter  college  or  to  engage  in  the  nimierous  occupations 
involving  the  use  of  mathematics  to  extend  their  work  beyond  the 
minimum  requirement. 

The  present  chapter  is  intended  to  suggest  for  students  in  general 
courses  the  most  valuable  mathematical  training  that  will  appro- 
priately follow  the  courses  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  Under 
present  conditions  most  of  this  work  vriJl  normally  fall  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  high  school;  that  is,  in  general,  in  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  years. 

The  selection  of  material  is  based  on  the  general  principles  formu- 
lated in  Chapter  II.  At  this  point  attention  need  be  directed  only 
to  the  following : 

1.  In  the  years  under  consideration  it  is  proper  that  some  attention 
be  paid  to  the  students'  vocational  or  other  later  educational  needs. 

2.  The  material  for  these  years  should  include  as  far  as  possible 
those  mathematical  ideas  and  processes  that  have  the  most  impor- 
tant applications  in  the  modem  world.  As  a  result,  certain  material 
will  naturally  be  included  that  at  present  is  not  ordinarily  given  in 
secondary-school  courses;  as,  for  instance,  the  material  concerning 
the  calculus.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  material  that  is  now 
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included  in  college  entrance  requirements  will  be  excluded.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  national  committee  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  these  requirements  indicates  that  modifica- 
tions to  meet  these  changes  will  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  coUege  and  secondary  school  (see  Ch.  V). 

3.  During  the  years  now  under  consideration  an  increasing  amount 
of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  logical  organization  of  the  material, 
with  the  piu'pose  of  developing  habits  of  logical  memory,  apprecia- 
tion of  logical  structure,  and  abihty  to  organize  material  effectively. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  broadening  of  con- 
tent of  high-school  courses  in  mathematics  suggested  in  the  present 
and  in  previous  chapters  will  materially  increase  the  usefulness  of 
these  courses  to  those  who  pursue  them.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  educational  administrators  and  others  charged  with  the  advising 
of  students  should  take  careful  account  of  this  fact  in  estimating  the 
relative  importance  of  mathematical  courses  and  their  alternatives. 
The  number  of  important  applications  of  mathematics  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world  is  to-day  very  lai^e  and  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  This  aspect  of  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  noted  by 
all  observers  who  have  combined  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  with 
an  alert  interest  in  the  newer  developments  in  other  fields.  It  was 
revealed  in  very  illuminating  fashion  during  the  recent  war  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  persons  with  varying  degrees  of  mathematical 
training  for  many  war  activities  of  the  first  moment.  If  the  same 
effort  were  made  in  time  of  peace  to  secure  the  highest  level  of  effi- 
ciency available  for  the  specific  tasks  of  modern  life,  the  demand  for 
those  trained  in  mathematics  would  be  no  less  insistent;  for  it  is  in 
no  wise  true  that  the  applications  of  mathematics  in  modem  warfare 
are  relatively  more  important  or  more  numerous  than  its  appUcations 
in  those  fields  of  human  endeavor  which  are  of  a  constructive  nature. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering 
the  relative  value  to  the  average  student  of  mathematical  and 
various  alternative  courses.  If  the  student  who  omits  the  mathe- 
matical courses  has  need  of  them  later,  it  is  almost  invariably  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  the  train- 
ing in  which  he  is  deficient.  In  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of 
alternative  subjects  a  proper  amount  of  reading  in  spare  hours  at  a 
more  mature  age  will  ordinarily  furnish  him  the.  approximate  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  he  would  have  obtained  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation in  a  high-school  course  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, possible  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  mathematical  training  in 
so  simple  a  fashion.  It  requires  systematic  work  under  a  compe- 
tent teacher  to  master  properly  the  technique  of  the  subject,  and 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  work  is  a  handicap  for  which 
increased  matiurity  rarely  compensates.    Moreover,  when  the  indi- 
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vidual  discovers  his  need  for  further  mathematical  training  it  is 
usually  difficult  for  him  to  take  the  time  from  his  other  activities 
for  systematic  work  in  elementary  mathematics. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

The  following  topics  are  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  mathe- 
matical electives  open  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  work  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  comprising  arithmetic, 
the  elementary  notions  of  algebra,  intuitive  geometry,  niunerical 
trigonometry,  and  a  brief  introduction  to  demonstrative  geometry. 

1.  Plane  demonstrative  geometry, — The  principal  purposes  of  the 
instruction  in  this  subject  are:  To  exercise  further  the  spatial  imagi- 
nation of  the  student,  to  make  him  fcftniliar  with  the  great  basal 
propositions-  and  their  applications,  to  develop  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  a  deductive  proof  and  the  ability  to  use  this  method 
of  reasonijig  where  it  is  applicable  and  to  form  habits  of  precise  and 
succLQct  statement,  of  the  logical  organization  of  ideas,  and  of  logical 
memory.  Enough  time  should  be  spent  on  this  subject  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  topics  under  which  the  work 
bi  demonstrative  geometry  may  be  organized:*  (a)  Congruent 
triangles,  perpendicular  bisectors,  bisectors  of  angles;  (b)  arcs, 
angles,  and  chords  in  circles;  (c)  parallel  lines  and  related  angles, 
parallelograms;  (d)  the  sum  of  the  angles  for  triangle  aud  polygon; 
(f)  secants  and  tangents  to  circles  with  related  angles,  regular 
polygons;  (/)  similar  triangles,  similar  figures;  ig)  areas;  numerical 
computation  of  lengths  and  areas,  based  upon  geometric  theorems 
already  estabhshed. 

Under  these  topics  constructions,  loci,  areas,  and  other  exercises 
are  to  be  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  formal  theory  of  limits  and  of  incom- 
mensurable cases  be  omitted,  but  that  the  ideas  of  limit  and  of 
incommensurable  magnitudes  receive  informal  treatment. 

It  is  believed  that  a  more  frequent  use  of  the  idea  of  motion  in 
the  demonstration  of  theorems  is  desirable,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  gaining  greater  insight  and  of  saving  time.^ 

If  the  great  basal  theorems  are  selected  and  effectively  organized 
into  a  logical  system,  a  considerable  reduction  (from  30  to  40  per 
cent)  can  be  made  in  the  number  of  theorems  given  either  in  the 
Harvard  list  or  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Such  a 
reduction' is  exhibited  in  the  lists  prepared  by  the  committee  and 

'  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  order  here  given  should  imply  an\'^thing  as  to  the  order  of  presentation.  (See 
also  Ch.  VI.) 

s  Reference  may  here  he  made  to  the  treatment  given  in  recent  French  texts  such  as  those  by  Bourlet 
and  Mdray. 
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printed  later  in  this  report  (Ch.  VI).  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
suggested  that  more  attention  than  is  now  customary  may  profitably 
be  given  to  those  methods  of  treatment  which  make  consistent  use 
of  the  idea  of  motion  (already  referred  to),  continuity  (the  tangent 
as  the  limit  of  a  secant,  etc.)  9  symmetry,  and  the  dependence  of  one 
geometric  magnitude  upon  another. 

If  the  student  has  had  a  satisfactory  course  in  intuitive  geometry 
and  some  work  in  demonstration  before  the  tenth  grade,  he  may  find 
it  possible  to  cover  a  minimum  course  in  demonstrative  geometry, 
giving  the  great  basal  theorems  and  constructions,  together  with 
exercises,  in  the  90  periods  constituting  a  half  year's  work. 

2.  Algebra. — (a)  Simple  functions  of  one  variable:  Numerous 
illustrations  and  problems  involving  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
simple  functions  including  formulas  from  science  and  common  life. 
More  difficult  problems  in  variation  than  those  included  in  the  earlier 
course. 

(6)  Equations  in  one  unknown:  Various  methods  for  solving  a 
quadratic  equation  (such  as  factoring,  completing  the  square,  use  of 
formula)  should  be  given.  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the 
quadratic  a  very  brief  discussion  of  complex  niunbers  should  be  in- 
cluded. .  Simple  cases  of  the  graphic  solution  of  equations  of  degree 
higher  than  the  second  should  be  discussed  and  applied. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  or  three  imknowns:  The  algebraic  solution 
of  linear  equation  in  two  or  three  unknowns  and  the  graphic  solu- 
tion of  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns  should  be  given.  The 
graphic  and  algebraic  solution  of  a  linear  and  a  quadratic  equation 
and  of  two  quadratics  that  contain  no  first  degree  term  and  no  xy 
term  should  be  included. 

(d)  Exponents,  radicals  and  logarithms:  The  definitions  of  nega- 
tive, zero  and  fractional  exponents  should  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  these  definitions  must  be  adopted  if  we  wish  such 
exponents  to  conform  to  the  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Reduction  of  radical  expressions  to  those  involving  fractional  ex- 
ponents should  be  given  as  well  as  the  inverse  transformation.  The 
rules  for  performing  the  fundamental  operations  on  expressions 
involving  radicals,  and  such  transformations  as 

1     _  a  ai'}/b—'y/c) 

V^6=g-V«&«-s  ya-h-^ayb,  7^+^^ — h^c — 

should  be  included.  In  close  connection  with  the  work  on  exponents 
and  radicals  there  should  be  given  as  much  of  the  theory  of  log- 
arithms as  is  involved  in  their  application  to  computation  and  suffi- 
cient practice  in  their  use  in  computation  to  impart  a  fair  degree  of 
facility. 
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(e)  Aritlnnetic  and  geometric  progressions:  The  formulas  for  the 
nth  term  and  the  smn  of  n  terms  should  be  derived  and  applied  to 
significant  problems. 

(/)  Binomial  theorem:  A  proof  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  given;  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  formula  applies  to 
the  case  of  negative  and  fractional  exponents  imder  suitable  restric- 
tions, and  the  problems  may  include  the  use  of  the  formula  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  positive  integral  exponents. 

3.  Sdid  geometry. — ^The  aim  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry  should 
be  to  exercise  further  the  spatial  imagination  of  the  student  and  to 
give  him  both  a  knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  spatial  relationships 
and  the  power  to  work  with  them.  It  is  felt  that  the  work  in  plane 
geometry  gives  enough  training  in  logical  demonstration  to  warrant 
a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  work  on  solid  geomet^  away  from  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  in  the  direction  of  developing  greater 
facility  in  visualizing  spatial  relations  and  figures,  in  representing 
such  figures  on  paper,  and  in  solving  problems  in  mensuration. 

For  many  of  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics  it  m  of 
fundamental  importance  to  have  accurate  space  perceptions.  Hence 
it  would  seem  wise  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry 
come  as  early  as  possible  in  the  mathematical  courses,  preferably 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  school  year.  Some 
schools  will  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  introduce  the  more  ele- 
mentary notions  of  solid  geometry  in  connection  with  related  ideas 
of  plane  geometry. 

The  work  in  solid  geometry  should  include  numerous  exercises  in 
computation  based  on  the  formulas  established.  This  will  serve  to 
correlate  the  work  with  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  to  furnish  prac^ 
tice  in  computation. 

The  following  provisional  outline  of  subject  matter  is  submitted:     / 

a.  Propositions  relating  to  lines  and  planes;  and  to  dihedral  and 
trihedral  angles. 

h.  Mensuration  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  and  frustum;  the  (right  ^ 
circular)  cylinder,  cone  and  frustum,  based  on  an  informal ; 
treatment  of  limits;  the  sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.  • 

e.  Spherical  geometry. 

d.  Similar  solids. 

Such  theorems  as  are  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  topics  here  out- ' 
lined  should  be  studied  in  immediate  connection  with  them. 

Desirable  simplification  and  generalization  may  be  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  mensuration  theorems  by  employing  such 
theorems  as.  Cavalieri's  and  Simpson's,  and  the  Prismoid  Formula; 
but  rigorous  proofs  or  derivations  of  these  need  not  be  included. 
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Beyond  the  range  of  the  mensuration  topics  indicated  above,  it 
seems  preferable  to  employ  the.  methods  of  the  elementary  calculus. 
(See  section  6,  below). 

It  should  be  possible  to  complete  a  minimum  course  covering  the 
topics  outlined  above  in  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  year. 

The  list  of  propositions  in  soUd  geometry  given  in  Chapter  VI 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  principles  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  By  requiring  formal  proofs  to  a 
more  limited  extent  than  has  been  customary,  time  will  be  gained 
to  attain  the  aims  indicated  and  to  extend  the  range  of  geometrical 
information  of  the  pupil.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that 
the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts,  with  the  associated 
terminology,  with  all  the  necessary  formulas,  and  that  he  secures  the 
necessary  practice  in  working  with  and  applying  the  information 
acquired  to  concrete  problems. 

4.  Trigonometry. — The  work  in  elementary  trigonometry  begun 
in  the  earlier  years  should  be  completed  by  including  the  logarithmic 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  radian  measure,  graphs  of 
trigonometric  fimctions,  the  derivation  of  the  fundamental  relations 
between  the  functions  and  their  use  in  proving  identities  and  in 
solving  easy  trigonometric  equations.  The  use  of  the  transit  in  con- 
nection with  the  simpler  operations  of  surveying  and  of  the  sextant 
for  some  of  the  simpler  astronomical  observations,  such  as  those 
involved  in  finding  local  time,  is  of  value;  but  when  no  transit  or 
sextant  is  available,  simple  apparatus  for  measuring  angles  roughly 
may  and  should  be  improvised.  Drawings  to  scale  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  work  in  trigonometry.  The  use  of 
the  slide  rule  in  computations  requiring  only  three-place  accuracy 
and  in  checking  other  computations  is  also  recommended. 

5.  Elementary  statistics. — Continuation  of  the  earlier  work  to 
include  the  meaning  and  use  of  fundamental  concepts  and  simple 
frequency  distributions  with  graphic  representations  of  various 
kinds  and  measures  of  central  tendency  (average,  mode,  and  median) . 

6.  Elementary  calcvlus. — The  work  should  include: 

(a)  The  general  notion  of  a  derivative  as  a  limit  indispensable  for 
the  accurate  expression  of  such  fundamental  quantities  as  velocity 
of  a  moving  body  or  slope  of  a  curve. 

(6)  Applications  of  derivatives  to  easy  problems  in  rates  and  in 
maxima  and  minima. 

(c)  Simple  cases  of  inverse  problems;  e.  g.,  finding  distance  from 
velocity,  etc. 

(d)  Approximate  methods  of  summation  leading  up  to  integra- 
tion as  a  powerful  method  of  summation. 

(e)  Applications  to  simple  cases  of  motion,  area,  volume,  and 
pressure. 
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Work  in  the  calculus  should  be  largely  graphic  and  may  be  closely 
related  to  that  in  physics;  the  necessary  technique  should  be  reduced* 
to  a  minimuTn  by  basing  it  wholly  or  mainly  on  algebraic  polynomials. 
No  formal  study  of  analytic  geometry  need  be  presupposed  beyond 
the  plotting  of  simple  graphs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  elementary  calculus 
is  sufficiently  easy,  interesting,  and  valuable  to  justify  its  introduc- 
tion, special  pains  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  geometry.  No 
possible  gain  could  compensate  for  a  real  sacrifice  of  such  thorough- 
ness. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  of  including 
elementary  calculus  is  not  intended  for  all  schools  nor  for  all  teachers 
or  all  pupils  in  any  school.  It  is  not  intended  to  connect  in  any 
direct  way  with  college  entrance  requirements.  The  future  college 
student  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  calculus  later.  The' capa- 
ble boy  or  girl  who  is  not  to  have  the  college  work  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  be  prevented  from  learning  something  of  the  use  of 
this  powerful  tool.  The  applications  of  elementary  calculus  to 
simple  concrete  problems  are  far  more  abundant  and  more  interesting 
than  those  of  algebra.  The  necessary  technique  is  extremely  simple. 
The  subject  is  commonly  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  appropriate  English  texts  are  available.' 

7.  History  and  biography, — Historical  and  biographical  material 
should  be  used  throughout  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
significant. 

8.  Additional  dedives. — ^Additional  electives  such  as  mathematics  of 
investmsTUj  shop  mathematics^  surveying  and  navigation,  descriptive 
or  projective  geometry  will  appropriately  be  offered  by  schools  which 
have  special  needs  or  conditions,  but  it  seems  unwise  for  the  national 
committee  to  attempt  to  define  them  pending  the  results  of  further 
experience  on  the  part  of  these  schools. 

m.  PLANS  FOR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

In  the  majority  of  high  schools  at  the  present  time  the  topics 
suggested  can  probably  be  given  most  advantageously  as  separate 
units  of  a  three-year  program.  However,  the  national  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  methods  of  organization  are  being  experi- 
mentally perfected  whereby  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  present  much 
of  this  material  more  effectively  in  combined  courses  unified  by 
one  or  more  of  such  central  ideas,  functionality  and  graphic 
representation. 

>  Quoftatioa5  and  typical  problems  from  one  of  these  texts  will  he  found  in  a  supplementary  note  appended 
to  this  chapter. 
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As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  the  committee  givee  below 
'  four  plans  which  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing their  courses.     No  one  of  them  is,  however,  recommended  as 
superior  to  the  others. 

PLAN  A. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  algebra. 
Eleventh  year:  Statistics,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 

PLAN  B. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry^  solid  geometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 


PLAN  C. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  tri^nometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  otner  elective. 

PLAN  D. 


Tenth  year:  Algebra,  statistics,  trigonometry. 
Eleventh  year:  JPlane  and  soUd  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  otiber  elective. 

Additional  information  on  ways  of  organizing  this  material  will 
be  foimd  in  Chapter  XII  on  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools. 

SUFPLEMBNTABT  NOTE  ON  THB  CALCULUS  AS  A  HiGH-SCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendations  concerning  the  calculus,  such  questions 
as  the  following  may  arise:  Why  should  a  college  subject  like  this  be  added  to  a  high- 
school  program?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  high-school  teachers  will  have  the 
necessary  training  and  attainments  for  teaching  it?  Will  not  the  attempt  to  teach 
such  a  subject  result  in  loss  of  thoroughness  in  earlier  work?  Will  anything  be 
gained  beyond  a  mere  smattering  of  the  theory?  Will  the  boy  or  girl  ever  use  the 
information  or  training  secured?  The  subsequent  remarks  are  intended  to  answer 
such  objections  as  these  and  to  develop  more  fully  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee 
in  recommending  the  inclusion  of  elementary  work  in  the  calculus  in  the  high-school 
program. 

By  the  calculus  we  mean  for  the  present  purpose  a  study  of  rates  of  change.  In 
nature  all  things  change.  How  much  do  they  change  in  a  given  time?  How  fast 
do  they  change?  Do  they  increase  or  decrease?  When  does  a  changing  quantity 
become  largest  or  smallest?    How  can  rates  of  changing  quantities  be  compared? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  lead  us  to  study  the  elementary  calculus. 
Without  its  essential  principles  these  questions  can  not  be  answered  with  definiteness. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  specific  replies  that  might  be  given  in  answer  to  the 
questions  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  note:  The  difficulties  of  the  college  calculus 
lie  mainly  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  work.  The  elements  of  the  subject 
present  less  difficulty  than  many  topics  now  offered  in  advanced  algebra.  It  is  not 
implied  that  in  the  near  future  many  secondary-school  teachers  will  have  any  occasion 
to  teach  the  elementary  calculus.  It  is  the  culminating  subject  in  a  series  which 
only  relatively  strong  schools  will  complete  and  only  then  for  a  selected  group  of 
students.  In  such  schools  there  should  always  be  teachers  competent  to  teach  the 
elementary  calculus  here  intended.  No  superficial  study  of  calculus  should  be 
regarded  as  justifying  any  substantial  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  *  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  the  introduction  of  elementary  calctdus  necessarily  includes  sufficient 
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algebra  and  geometry  to  compensate  for  whatever  divendon  of  time  from  theee  subjects 
would  be  implied. 

The  calculus  of  the  algebraic  pol3niomiiial  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  is 
capable  of  grasping  the  idea  of  limits  of  slope,  and  of  velocity,  may  in  a  brief  time 
gain  an  outlook  upon  the  field  of  mechanics  and  other  exact  sciences,  and  acquire 
a  fair  degree  of  facility  in  using  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  of  mathematics,  together 
with  the  capacity  for  solving  a  number  of  interesting  problems.  Morever,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  involved,  quite  aside  from  their  technical  applications,  will  provide 
valuable  training  in  understanding  and  analyzing  quantitative  relations— and  such 
training  is  of  vialue  to  everyone. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  an  English  text  intended  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  may  be  quoted: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  calculus  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  schoolboys 
understand  and  senior  wranglers  fail  to  comprehend.  *  *  *  So  long  as  the  graphic 
treatment  and  practical  applications  of  the  calculus  are  kept  in  view,  the  subject  is 
an  extremely  easy  and  attractive  one.  Boys  can  be  taught  the  subject  early  in  their 
mathematical  career,  and  there  is  no  part  of  their  mathematical  training  that  they 
enjoy  better  or  which  opens  up  to  them  wider  fields  of  iiseful  exploration.  *  *  » 
The  phenomena  must  first  be  known  practically  and  then  studied  philosophically. 
To  reverse  the  order  of  these  processes  is  impossible. " 

The  text  in  question,  after  an  interesting  historical  sketch,  deals  with  such  problems 
as  the  following: 

A  train  is  going  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.    Represent  this  graphically. 

At  what  rate  is  the  length  of  the  daylight  increasing  or  decreasing  on  December 
31,  March  26,  etc.?    (From  tabular  data.) 

A  cart  going  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  passes  a  milestone,  and  14  minutes  after- 
wards a  bicycle,  going  in  the  same  direction  at  12  miles  an  hour,  passes  the  same 
milestone.    Find  when  and  where  the  bicycle  will  overtake  the  cart. 

A  man  has  4  miles  of  fencing  wire  and  wishes  to  fence  in  a  rectangxdar  piece  of 
prairie  land  through  which  a  straight  river  flows,  the  bank  of  the  stream  being  utilized 
as  one  side  of  the  inclosure.  How  can  he  do  this  so  as  to  inclose  as  much  land  as 
poflsible? 

A  circular  tin  canister  closed  at  both  ends  has  a  surface  area  of.  100  square  centi- 
meters.   Find  the  greatest  volume  it  can  contain. 

Post-office  regulations  prescribe  that  the  combined  length  and  girth  of  a  parcel 
must  not  exceed  6  feet.  Find  the  maximum  volume  of  a  parcel  whose  shape  is  a 
prism  with  the  ends  square. 

A  pulley  is  fixed  15  feet  above  the  ground,  over  which  passes  a  rope  90  feet  long 
with  one  end  attached  to  a  weight  which  can  hang  freely,  and  the  other  end  is  held 
by  a  man  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  man  walks  horizontally  away 
from  beneath  the  pulley  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second.  Find  the  rate  at  which  the 
weight  rises  when  it  is  10  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  due  to  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be  14  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  x  inches  below  the  surface  is  known  to 
be  given  by  the  law  dp/(2rs0.036.  Find  the  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  a  depth  of  10 
feet. 

The  arch  of  a  bridge  is  parabolic  in  form.  It  is  5  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  5  feet 
high.  Find  the  volimie  of  water  that  passes  through  per  second  in  a  flood  when  the 
water  is  rushing  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second. 

A  force  of  20  tons  compresses  the  spring  buffer  of  a  railway  stop  through  1  inch,  and 
the  force  is  always  proportional  to  the  compression  produced.  Find  the  work  done 
by  a  train  which  compresses  a  pair  of  such  stops  through  6  inches. 

These  may  illustrate  the  aims  and  point  of  view  of  the  proposed  work.  It  will  be 
noted  that  not  all  of  them  involve  calculus,  but  those  that  do  not  lead  up  to  it. 


Chapter  V. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  topics  and  train- 
ing in  elementary  mathematics  that  will  have  most  value  as  prepara- 
tion for  college  work,  and  with  recommendations  of  definitions  of 
college-entrance  requirements  in  elementary  algebra  and  plane 
geometry. 

General  considerations. — ^The  primary  purpose  of  college-entrance 
requirements  is  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  benefit  by  college 
instruction.  This  ability  depends,  so  far  as  our  present  inquiry  is 
concerned,  upon  (1)  general  intelligence,  intellectual  maturity  and 
mental  power;  (2)  specific  knowledge  and  training  required  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  various  courses  of  the  college  curriculum. 

Mathematical  ability  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  but  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  general  intelligence.^  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  would  appear  that  coUege-entrance  requirements  in  maihs" 
maiics  shovld  be  formulated  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  special  knowU- 
edge  and  training  required  for  the  successful  study  of  courses  which  the 
student  wiU  take  in  college. 

The  separation  of  prospective  college  students  from  the  others  in 
the  early  years  of  the  secondary  school  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
Jt  is  therefore. obvious  that  secondary-school  courses  in  mathematics 
can  not  be  planned  with  specific  reference  to  college-entrance  require- 
ments. Fortimately  there  appears  to  be  no  real  conflict  of  interest 
between  those  students  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who 
do  not,  so  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned.  It  will  be  made  clear 
in  what  foUows  that  a  course  in  this  subject,  covering  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  years  in  a  standard  four-year  high  school,  and  so 
planned  as  to  give  thjB  most  valuable  mathematical  training  which 
the  student  is  capable  of  receiving,  will  provide  adequate  preparation 
for  college  work. 

Topics  to  be  included  in  high-school  courses. — In  the  selection  of 
material  of  instruction  for  high-school  courses  in  mathematics,  its 
value  as  preparation  for  college  courses  in  mathematics  need  not  be 
specifically  considered.  Not  all  college  students  study  mathematics; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  college  departments  in  this  sub- 

1  A  recent  investigation  made  by  the  department  of  psychology  at  Dartmouth  College  showed  that  all 
students  of  high  rank  in  mathematics  had  a  high  rating  on  general  intelligenoe;  the  converse  was  not  tnw, 
however. 
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ject  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  previous  preparation  of  their  stu- 
dents. Nearly  all  college  students  do,  however,  study  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  sciences  (astronomy,  physics,  chemistry)  and  one  or 
more  of  the  social  sciences  (history,  economics,  political  science,  soci- 
ology). Entrance  requirements  must  therefore  insure^  adequate 
mathematical  preparation  in  these  subjects.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  adequate  preparation  for  these  two  groups  of  subjects 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  other  subjects  for  which  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  the  mathematical  prerequisites. 

The  national  committee  recently  conducted  an  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  as  to  the  content  of  high-school 
courses  of  instruction  most  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  prepa- 
ration for  coDege  work.  A  number  of  college  teachers,  prominent  in 
their  respective  fields,  were  asked  to  assign  to  each  of  the  topics  in  the 
following  table  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  preparation  for  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  their  respective  subjects.  Table  I  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  replies,  arranged  in  two  groups — *' Physical  sciences," 
including  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry;  and  ''Social  sciences," 
including  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science. 

The  high  value  attached  to  the  following  topics  is  significant: 
Simple  formulas — their  meaning  and  use;  the  linear  and  quadratic 
functions  and  variation;  numerical  trigonometry;  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms and  other  topics  relating  to  numerical  computation;  statis- 
tics. These  all  stand  well  above  such  standard  requirements  as 
arithmetic  and  geometric  progression,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of 
exponents,  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quadratic 
equations,  and  literal  equations. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  modification  of  present 
college-entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  is  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  college  teachers  in  departments  other  than  mathe- 
matics. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  modifications 
suggested  by  this  inquiry  correspond  to  the  modifications  in  secondary- 
school  mathematics  foreshadowed  by  the  study  of  needs  of  the  high- 
school  pupil  irrespective  of  his  possible  future  college  attendance. 
The  recommendations  made  in  Chapter  II  that  functional  relation- 
ship be  made  the  ''underlying  -principle  of  the  course,"  that  the 
meaning  and  use  of  simple  formulas  be  emphasized,  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  numerical  computation  (especially  to  the  methods 
relating  to  approximate  data),  and  that  work  on  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  statistics  be  included,  have  received  widespread  ap- 
proval throughout  the  country.  That  they  should  be  in  such  close 
accord  with  the  desires  of  college  teachers  in  the  fields  of  physical 
and  social  sciences  as  to  entrance  requirements  is  striking.  We  find 
here  the  justification  for  the  belief  expressed  earher  in  this  report 
that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  needs  of  students  who 
ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not. 
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Table  1. —  Value  of  topics  as  preparation  for  elementary  college  courses. 

(In  the  headings  of  the  table,  E-essentiid.  C-of  considerable  vahie,  S— of  some  yahie,  0»  of  little  or  no 
value,  N» number  of  replies  received.  The  figures  in  the  first  four  colunms  of  each  group  are  peroent- 
ages  of  the  number  of  replies  received.] 


Negative  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

Imaginary  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

Simple  formulas— their  meaning  and  use 

Graphic  representation  of  statistical  data 

Graphs  (mathematical and  empirical): 

(a)  As  a  method  of  representing  dependence 

lb)  As  a  method  of  SMvLng  problems 

TheUnear  function,  y — inx+6 

The  q uadratic  function,  y « <u:*-f  lu+c 

Equations:  Problems  leading  to- 
Linear  e9uations  in  one  unlcnown 

Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown 

Sunultaneous  linear  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  more  than  2  unknowns. 

One  quadratic  and  one  linear  equation  in  2  unknowns . . 

Two  quadratic  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Eauations  of  higher  degree  than  the  second 

literal  eauations  (other  than  formulas) 

Ratio  and  proportion 

Variation 

Numerical  computation: 

'With  approximate   data-^tttionah  use  of  significant 
figures 

Short-cut  methods 

Use  of  logarithms 

Use  of  other  tables  to  facilitate  computation : 

Use  of  slide  rule 

Theory  of  exponents 

Theory  of  logarithms 

Arithmetic  progression 

G  eometric  progression .* 

Binomial  tnewem 

Probability 

Statistics: 

Meaning  and  use  of  elementarv  concepts 

Frequency  distributions  and  vcquency  curves 

Correlation 

Numerical  trigonometry: 

Use  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  in  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  right  triangles 

Demonstrative  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry  (usual  course) 

Analytic  geometrv: 

Fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  in  the  plane 

Systematic  treatment  of— 

Straight  line 

Circle 

Conic  sections 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  obsorvaticois . 


Physical  sciences. 

Soda!  sciences 

• 

E. 

C. 
5 

S. 
10 

O. 
5 

N. 
30 

E. 
45 

C. 
17 

S. 
22 

0. 

N. 

79 

17 

18 

23 

21 

25 

31 

39 

13 

13 

37 

37 

16 

93 

5 

2 

•  «  «  * 

41 

47 

26 

21 

5 

10 

57 

25 

15 

3 

40 

57 

24 

14 

5 

21 

62 

16 

22 

37 

15 

54 

15 

15 

13 

45 

20 

28 

6 

25 

18 

18 

46 

18 

11 

78 

14 

8 

37 

29 

29 

14 

29 

14 

59 

21 

17 

3 

34 

8 

8 

33 

50 

13 

98 

2 

15 

41 
40 

40 
31 

7 

8 

20 
8 

33 
54 

15 

78 

5 

2 

13 

71 

24 

3 

3 

38 

33 

8 

58 

12 

43 

29 

23 

6 

35 

8 

8 

17 

67 

13 

40 

24 

27 

9 

33 

•  ■  •  • 

9 

9 

82 

11 

31 

19 

28 

22 

32 

■  •  •  • 

9 

91 

11 

10 

32 

18 

32 
32 

26 

7 

31 
28 

9 
40 

91 

50 

11 

43 

•  ■  •  • 

10 

10 

84 

8 

3 

5 

39 

37 

26 

32 

5 

19 

50 

13 

20 

17 

30 

17 

33 

25 

25 

13 

61 

36 

•  •  •  ■ 

3 

39 

40 

27 

20 

13 

13 

27 

38 

24 

10 

37 

29 

35 

23 

12 

17 

62 

29 

7 

2 

42 

12 

29 

29 

29 

17 

24 

45 

26 

5 

38 

18 

29 

41 

12 

17 

24 

39 

26 

12 

38 

11 

39 

28 

22 

18 

36 

31 

25 

8 

36 

•  •  •  • 

21 

21 

57 

14 

34 

26 

21 

18 

38 

7 

13 

20 

60 

15 

16 

32 

38 

13 

37 

23 

29 

12 

35 

17 

19 

27 

40 

14 

37 

23 

25 

18 

35 

17 

35 

32 

18 

13 

37 

13 

20 

27 

40 

15 

9 

32 

41 

19 

32 

20 

35 

85 

10 

30 

23 

28 

31 

17 

29 

55 

36 

5 

5 

33 

15 

19 

35 

32 

26 

47 

33 

10 

10 

31 

11 

18 

30 

32 

28 

33 

47 

14 

5 

31 

68 

21 
15 

3 
12 

8 
6 

38 
34 

25 
43 

75 
86 

13 

68 

21 

14 

57 

27 

11 

5 

37 

8 

23 

81 

38 

13 

32 

45 

19 

3 

31 

•  •  •  • 

15 

38 

46 

13 

34 

37 

20 

9 

35 

9 

9 

18 

64 

11 

29 

43 

20 

9 

35 

•  •  •  • 

18 

9 

73 

U 

18 

41 

26 

15 

34 

•  •  •  • 

9 

18 

73 

11 

18 

26 
38 

41 
38 

16 
12 

84 
34 

18 
26 

82 
67 

11 

12 

8 

•  •  •  • 
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Tablb  2.— Topics  in  order  of  valve  at  preparation  for  elementary  college  cowies. 

pile  figares  in  tbe  oohmin  headed  "  E  '*  are  taken  from  Table  1,  taUng  in  each  case  the  higher  of  the  two 
"  £  "  ratings  there  given.  The  oolumn  headed  "  E+C  "  gives  in  each  case  the  sum  of  the  two  ratings 
for  "  E  "  and  "  C."  An  astensk  indicates  that  the  topic  in  question  is  now  included  in  the  definitions  of 
the  college  entranoe  examination  board.>] 


^Linear  equations  in  one  unknown 

Simple  formulas— tiieir  meaning  and  use 

^Ratio  and  proportion 

♦Negative  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

♦Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown 

The  linear  function:  y—  mx+b 

♦Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns 

Numerical  trigonomeUT— the  use  of  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  in  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  right  triangles 

♦Pemonstrative  geometry 

L^se  of  logarithms  in  computation 

♦Graphs  as  a  meUiod  of  representing  dependence 

Ck>mputation  with  appro^umate  data— rational  use  of  significant  figures 

The  quadratic  function:  y— oi*+fti+f 

Plane  trigonometry —usu  al  course 

Graphic  representation  of  statistical  data 

Statistics— meaning  and  use  of  elementary  concepts 

Variation 

Statistica— frequency  distributions  and  curves 

♦Graphic  soluuon  of  problems. 

♦Lit^Bl  equations. 

♦Simultaneous  linear  equations  In  more  than  2  unknowns 

♦Simultaneous  equations,  one  quadratic^  one  linear 

♦Theory  of  exponents 

♦  Binomial  theorem. 

Analytic  geometry  of  the  straight  hne 

Thewy  oflogarithms 

Statistics— correlation 

Analytic  geometry— fundamental  conoeptions 

♦Simultaneous  quadratic  equations 

Analytic  geometry  of  the  circle 

Short-cut  methods  of  computation 

Use  oftablesm  computation  (other  than  logarithms') 

Use  of  slide  rule 

Imaginary  numbers 

♦  A  rithme  tic  progression 

♦Geometric  progression 

Probability 

Conic  sections ^ 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  observations 

Equations  ofhigtier  degree  than  the  second 


E. 

E+C. 

98 

100 

93 

98 

Si 

92 

79 

84 

78 

93 

78 

92 

71 

95 

68 

89 

«8 

83 

62 

.  91 

62 

78 

61 

97 

69 

80 

67 

84 

67 

82 

55 

91 

60 

63 

47 

80 

45 

65 

43 

61 

43 

72 

40 

6i 

86 

67 

35 

67 

34 

71 

34 

60 

33 

80 

32 

77 

31 

50 

29 

72 

29 

65 

24 

69 

24 

63 

24 

41 

23 

52 

23 

48 

20 

55 

18 

50 

IS 

44 

12 

50 

10 

a 

*  The  list  Includes  all  the  requirements  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  except  those  relating 
to  algebraic  tedmique.  The  topic  of  "Negative  numbers"  has  also  been  given  an  asterisk,  as  it  is  clearly 
implied,  tfaoi^g^  not  ezpUdUy  mentioned,  in  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  definitions.  • 

The  attitude  of  the  colleges. — Mathematical  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  present  in  a  period  of  transition.  While  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  most  progressive  schools  have  for  several  years  given 
courses  embodying  most  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  Chap- 
ters II,  III,  and  rV  of  the  present  report,  the  large  majority  of 
schools  are  still  continuing  the  older  types  of  courses  or  are  only  just 
beginning  to  introduce  modifications.  The  movement  toward  reor- 
ganization is  strong,  however,  throughout  the  country,  not  only  in 
the  standard  four-year  high  schools  but  also  in  the  newer  junior 
high  schools. 

During  this  period  of  transition  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  col- 
leges, while  exerting  a  desirable  steadying  influence,  to  help  the 
movement  toward  a  sabe  reorganization.  In  particular  they  should 
take  care  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  changes  which  are 
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clearly  in  the  interest  of  more  eflFective  college  preparation,  as  well 
as  of  better  general  education. 

College-entrance  requirements  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  secondary-school  teaching.  Unless  they  reflect  the 
spirit  of  soimd  progressive  tendencies,  they  will  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle. 

In  the  present  chapter  revised  definitions  of  college-entrance  re- 
quirements in  plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra  are  presented. 
So  far  as  plane  geometry  is  concerned,  the  problem  of  definition  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  proposed  definition  of  the  requirement 
in  plane  geometry  does  not  differ  from  the  one  now  in  effect  under 
the  college  entrance  examination  board.  A  list  of  propositions  and 
constructions  has  however  been  prepared,  and  is  given  in  the  next 
chapter  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  examiners. 

In  elementary  algebra  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  obviously 
necessary  both  on  account  of  the  quantitative  differences  among  col- 
leges and  of  the  special  conditions  attending  a  period  of  transition. 
The  former  differences  are  recognized  by  the  proposal  of  a  minor  and 
a  major  requirement  in  elementary  algebra.  The  second  of  these 
includes  the  first  and  is  intended  to  correspond  with  the  two-unit 
rating  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  units,  the  committee  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  disclaim  any  emphasis  upon  a  special  number  of  years  or 
hours.  The  unit  terminology  is  doubtless  too  well  established  to  be 
entirely  ignored  in  formulating  college-entrance  requirements,  but 
the  standard  definition  of  unit '  has  never  been  precise,  and  will  now 
become  much  less  so  with  the  inclusion  of  the  newer  six-year  pro- 
gram. A  time  allotment  of  4  or  5  hours  per  week  in  the  seventh  year 
can  certainly  not  have  the  same  weight  as  the  same  number  of  hours 
in  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  disparity  will  vary  with  different  sub- 
jects. What  is  really  important  is  the  amount  of  subject  matter  and 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  it.  The  "unif  can  not  be  anything  but 
a  crude  approximation  to  this.  The  distribution  of  time  in  the 
school  program  should  not  be  determined  by  any  arbitrary  unit 
scale. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  reasonable  flexibility,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  for  a  limited  time — say  five  years — the  option 
be  offered  between  examinations  based  on  the  old  and  on  the  new 
definitions,  so  far  as  differences  between  them  may  make  this 
desirable. 

In  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  mathe- 
matical courses  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  fact  that  college-entrance 

'  The  foUowing  definltiaii,  formulated  by  the  National  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  has  been  given  the  approval  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  "A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject 
in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  four-year  secondary 
school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not  more  than  16  units  of  woric." 
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.requirements  should  so  soon  as  possible  reflect  desirable  changes  and 
assist  in  their  adoption,  the  national  conunittee  recommends  that 
either  the  American  Mathematical  Society  or  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation of  America  (or  both)  maintain  a  permanent  committee  on 
coU^e-entrance  requirements  in  mathematics,  such  a  committee  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  other  agencies  which  are  now  or  may 
in  the  future  be  concerned  in  a  responsible  way  with  the  relations 
between  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

DEFINITION  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA. 

Minor  requirement. — ^The  meaning,  use,  and  evaluation  (including 
the  necessary  transformations)  of  simple  formulas  involving  ideas 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar  and  the  derivation  of  such  formulas 
from  rules  expressed  in  words. 

The  dependence  of  one  variable  upon  another.  Numerous  illus- 
trations and  problems  involving  the  linear  function  y—mx+h. 
Illustrations  and  problems  involving  the  quadratic  function  y  =  Jcx^. 

The  graph  and  graphic  representations  in  general;  their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation,  including  the  representation  of  statistical 
data  and  the  use  of  the  graph  to  exhibit  dependence. 

Positive  and  negative  numbers;  their  meaning  and  use. 

Linear  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity;  their  use  in  solving 
problems. 

Sets  of  Unear  equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities;  their 
use  in  solving  problems. 

Ratio,  as  a  case  of  simple  fractions;  proportion  without  the 
theorems  on  alternation,  etc.;  and  simple  cases  of  variation. 

The  essentials  of  ^Jgebraic  technique.     This  should  include — 

(a)  The  four  fundamental  operations. 

(h)  Factoring  of  the  following  types :  Common  factors  of  the  terms 
of  a  polynomial;  the  difference  of  two  squares;  trinomials  of  the 
second  degree  (including  the  square  of  a  binomial)  that  can  be  easily 
factored  by  trial. 

(c) ,  Fractions,  including  complex  fractions  of  a  simple  type. 

(d)  Exponents  and  radicals.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  ex- 
ponents; the  meaning  and  use  of  fractional  exponents,  but  not  the 
formal  theory.     The  consideration  of  radicals  may  be  confined  to 

the  simplification  of  expressions  of  the  form  ^/a^b  and  -^ajb  and  to 
the  evaluation  of  simple  expressions  involving  the  radical  sign.  A 
process  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  number  should  be  included 
but  not  the  process  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  polynomial. 
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Numerical  trigonometry.  The  use  of  the  sme,  cosine,  and  tangent 
in  solving  right  triangles.  The  use  of  three  or  four  place  tables  of 
natural  fimctions. 

Major  requirement. — ^In  addition  to  the  minor  requirement  as 
specified  above,  the  following  should  be  included: 

Illustrations  and  problems  involving  the  quadratic  function  y  — 
a^  +  bx  +  c. 

Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown;  their  use  in  solving  prob- 
lems. 

Exponents  and  radicals.  2jero  and  negative  exponents,  and  more 
extended  treatment  of  fractional  exponents.  RationaUzing  denom- 
inators.    Solution  of  simple  types  of  radical  equations. 

The  use  of  logarithmic  tables  in  computation  without  the  formal 
theory. 

Elementary  statistics,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  simple  frequency  distributions,  with  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  various  kinds. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents  less  than  8; 
with  such  applications  as  compound  interest. 

The  formula  for  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  n  terms,  of  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progressions,  with  appUcations. 

Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  unknown  quantities  and 
simple  cases  of  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quad- 
ratic equations;  their  use  in  solving  problems. 

Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation  should  be  limited,  particularly  in 
the  minor  requirement,  by  the  purpose  of  securing  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  important  principles  and  facility  in  carrying  out  those 
processes  which  are  fundamental  and  of  frequent  occurrence  either 
in  common  life  or  in  the  subsequent  courses  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  will  study.  Skill  in  manipulation  must  be 
conceived  of  throughout  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Within  these  limits,  skill  and  accuracy  in  algebraic  technique  are  of 
prime  importance,  and  drill  in  this  subject  should  be  extended  far 
enough  to  enable  students  to  carry  out  tiie  fundamentally  essential 
processes  accurately  and  with  reasonable  speed. 

The  consideration  of  literal  equations,  when  they  serve  a  significant 
purpose,  such  as  the  transformation  of  formulas,  the  derivation  of  a 
general  solution  (as  of  the  quadratic  equation),  or  the  proof  of  a 
theorem,  is  important^  As  a  means  for  drill  in  algebraic  technique 
they  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  solution  of  problems  should  offer  opportimity  throughout  the 
course  for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  The 
conception  of  algebra  as  an  extension  of  arithmetic  should  be  made 
significant  both  in  numerical  applications  and  in  elucidating  algebraic 
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piinciples.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  common 
sense  and  jtidfi^ment  in  computing  from  approximate  data,  especially 
with  regard  Z  th.  number  of  ^res  retJLd,  and  on  the  necessity 
for  checking  the  results.  The  use  of  tables  to  fadhtate  computation 
(such  as  tables  of  squares  and  square  roots,  of  interest,  and  of  trigo- 
nometrie  functions)  should  be  encouraged. 

PLANE   GEOMETRY. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including 
the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  alxd 
the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original, 
exercises,  including  locus  problems.  Applications  to  the  mensuration 
of  Hnes  and  plane  surfaces. 

The  scope  of  the  required  work  in  plane  geometry  is  indicated  by 
the  List  of  Fundamental  Propositions  and  Constructions;  which  is 
given  in  the  next  chapter.  This  list  indicates  in  Section  I  the  type 
of  proposition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may  be  assumed 
without  proof  or  given  informal  treatment.  Section  II  contains  52 
propositions  and  19  constructions  which  are  regarded  as  so  funda- 
mental that  they  should  constitute  the  common  minimum  of  all 
standard  courses  in  plane  geometry.  Section  III  gives  a  list  of  sub- 
sidiaary  theorems  which  suggests  the  type  of  additional  propositions 
that  should  be  included  in  such  courses. 

CoUege-eTitrance  examinations. — College-entrance  examinations  exert 
in  many  schools,  and  especially  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  an  influence  on  secondary  school  teaching  which  is  very  far- 
reaching.  It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  province  of  the  national 
committee  to  inquire  whether  the  prevailing  type  of  examination  in 
mathematics  serves  the  best  interests  of  mathematical  education  and 
of  college  preparation. 

The  reason  for  the  almost  controlling  influence  of  entrance  exami- 
nation^  in  the  schools  referred  to  is  readily  recognized.  Schools 
sending  students  to  such  colleges  for  men  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  to  the  larger  colleges  for  women,  or  to  any  institution 
where  examinations  form  the  only  or  prevailing  mode  of  admission, 
inevitably  direct  their  instruction  toward  the  entrance  examination. 
This  remains  true  even  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  class  intends 
to  take  these  examinations,  the  point  being  that  the  success  of  a 
teacher  is  often  measured  by  the  success  of  his  or  her  students  in  these 
examinations. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination  in  algebra  is  primarily  a  test  of  the  candidate's  skill  in 
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formal  manipulation,  and  not  an  adequate  test  of  his  understanding 
or  of  his  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  generally  felt  that  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  formal 
manipulative  questions,  which  have  appeared  on  recent  papers  set  by 
colleges  and  by  such  agencies  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  has  often  been  excessive.  As  a  result,  teachers  preparing 
pupils  for  these  examinations  have  inevitably  been  led  to  devote  an 
excessive  amount  of  time  to  drill  in  algebraic  technique,  without 
insuring  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Far 
from  providing  the  desired  facility,  this  practice  has  tended  to  impair 
it.  For  ''practical  skill,  modes  of  effective  technique,  can  be  intelli- 
gently, nonmechanically  used  only  when  intelligence  has  played  a 
part  in  their  acquisition. ''     (Dewey,  How  We  Thinkj  p.  52.) 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  thdt  authors  and  publishers  of  text- 
books are  under  strong  pressure  to  make  their  content  and  distri- 
bution of  emphasis  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination.  Teachers  in  turn  are  too  often  unable  to  rise  above  the 
textbook.  An  improvement  in  the  examinations  in  this  respect 
will  cause  a  corresponding  improvement  in  textbooks  and  in  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  makers  of  entrance  examinations  in  algebra 
cannot  be  held  solely  responsible  for  the  condition  described.  Theirs 
is  a  most  difficult  problem.  Not  only  can  they  reply  that  as  long  as 
algebra  is  taught  as  it  is,  examinations  must  be  largely  on  technique,* 
but  they  can  also  claim  with  considerable  force  that  technical  facility 
is  the  only  phase  of  algebra  that  can  be  fairly  tested  by  an  exam- 
ination; that  a  candidate  can  rarely  do  himself  justice  amid  unfamil- 
iar surroundings  and  subject  to  a  time  limit  on  questions  involving 
real  thinking  in  applying  principles  to  concrete  situations ;  and  that 
we  must  face  here  a  real  limitation  on  the  power  of  an  examination 
to  test  attainment.  Many,  and  perhaps  most,  teachers  will  agree 
with  this  claim.  Past  experience  is  on  their  side;  no  generally 
accepted  and  effective  ''power  test''  in  mathematics  has  as  yet  been 
devised  and,  if  devised,  it  might  not  be  suitable  for  use  xmder  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  an  entrance  examination. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  power  of  an  examination  is  thus  inevitably 
limited,  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  using  it  as  the  sole  means  of 
admission  to  college  is  surely  open  to  grave  doubt.  That  many 
unqualified  candidates  are  admitted  under  this  system  is  not  open  to 
question.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  qualified  candidates  are  at 
the  same  time  excluded  ?  If  the  entrance  examination  is  a  fair  test 
of  manipulative  skill  only,  should  not  the  colleges  use  additional 
means  for  learning  something  about  the  candidate's  other  abilities 
and  qualifications  ? 

*  The  vicious  circle  is  now  complete.    Algebra  is  taught  mechaxucally  because  of  the  chanoter  of  the 
entrance  examination;  the  examination,  in  order  to  be  &ir,  must  conform  to  the  character  of  the  teaching. 
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Some  teachers  believe  that  an  effective  ''power  test"  in  mathe- 
matics is  possible.  Efforts  to  devise  such  a  test  should  receive  every 
encouragement. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  desirable  modifications  of  the  prevailing 
type  of  entrance  examinations  are  possible.  The  college  entrance  ex- 
amination board  recently  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
question  and  a  conference '  on  this  subject  was  held  by  representa- 
tives of  the  college  entrance  examination  board,  members  of  the 
national  conmxittee,  and  others.  The  following  recommendations  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  cfonmiittee  just  referred  to : 

Fully  one-third  of  the  queetions  should  be  based  on  topics  of  such  fundamental 
imp<»rtance  that  they  will  have  been  thoroughly  taught,  carefuUy  reviewed,  and 
deeply  impressed  by  effective  drill.  .  .  .  They  should  be  of  such  a  degree  of 
difficulty  tnat  any  pupil  of  regular  attendance,  faithful  application,  and  even  moderate 
ability  may  be  expected  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

There  should  be  both  simple  and  difficult  questions  testing  the  candidate's  ability 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  The  early  ones  of  the  easv  questions  should 
be  really  easy  for  the  candidate  of  good  average  ability  who  can  do  a  little  thinking 
under  the  stress  of  an  examination;  but  even  these  questions  should  have  genuine 
scientific  content. 

There  should  be  a  substantial  question  which  will  put  the  best  candidates  on  their 
mettle,  but  which  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  really  good  can- 
didates. This  question  should  test  the  normal  workings  of  a  well-trained  mind.  It 
should  be  capable  of  being  thought  out  in  the  limited  time  of  the  examination.  It 
should  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  grasp  and  insight — not  a  catch  question  or  a 
question  of  unfamiliar  character  making  extraordinary  demands  on  the  critical 
powers  of  the  candidate,  or  one  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  an  inspiration. 
Above  all,  this  question  should  lie  near  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  as  all  well-prepared 
candidates  understand  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  a  question  should  consist  of  a  single  part  and  be  framed  to  test  one  thing — 
not  pieced  together  out  of  several  unrelated  and  perhaps  unequally  important  parts. 

Each  question  should  be  a  substantial  test  on  the  topic  or  topics  wnich  it  repre- 
sents. It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  imposslDle  that  all  questions  be  of 
equal  value. 

Care  should  be  used  that  the  examination  be  not  too  long.  *  *  *  The  examiner 
should  be  content  to  ask  questions  on  the  important  topics,  so  chosen  that  their 
answers  will  be  fair  to  the  candidate  and  instructive  to  the  readers;  and  beyond  this 
m^ely  to  sample  the  candidate's  knowledge  on  the  minor  topics. 

The  national  committee  suggests  the  following  additional  prin- 
ciples: The  examination  as  a  whole  should,  as  far  a  practicable, 
reflect  the  principle  that  algebraic  technique  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Questions  that  require  of  the  candidate  skill  in  algebraic  manipu- 
lation beyond  the  needs  of  actual  application  should  be  used  very 
sparingly. 

An  eflFort  should  be  made. to  devise  questions  which  will  fairly 
test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  principles  and  his  ability  to 
apply  them,  while  involving  a  minimum  of  manipulative  complexity. 

*  At  thjs  conlerenee  the  following  vote  was  onanlmously  passed:  ''Voted,  that  the  results  of  examlna- 
tions  (of  the  ooUege  entrance  examination  board),  be  reported  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  that  the 
definition  of  the  groups  represented  by  these  letters  should  be  determined  in  each  year  by  the  distribution 
of  ability  in  a  standard  group  of  papers  representing  widely  both  public  and  private  sdiools." 
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The  examinations  in  geometry  should  be  definitely  constructed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  draw  valid  conclusions  rather  than  his 
ability  to  memorize  an  argument. 

A  chapter  on  mathematical  terms  and  symbols  is  included  in  this 
report.  ^  It  is  hoped  that  examining  bodies  wUl  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  there  made  relative  to  the  use  of  terms  and  symbols 
in  elementary  mathematics. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board,  early  in  1921,  appointed 
a  commission  to  recommend  such  revisions  as  might  seem  necessary 
in  the  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects  of 
elementary  mathematics.  The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
present  chapter  have  been  laid  before  this  commission.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  commission's  report,  when  it  is  finally  made  eflfective  by 
action  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  and  the  various 
colleges  concerned,  will  give  impetus  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  along  the  lines  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  national  committee. 

•  SeeCh.  VIU. 


Chapter  VI. 

LISTS  OF  PROPOSITIONS  IN  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 


General  hdsia  of  the  selection  of  material. — ^The  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  list  of  basal  propositions  made  a  careful  study 
of  a  number  of  widely  used  textbooks  on  geometry.  The  bases  of 
selection  of  the  propositions  were  two:  (1)  The  extent  to  which  the 
propositions  and  corollaries  were  used  in  subsequent  proofs  of  im- 
portant propositions  and  exercises;  (2)  the  value  of  the  propositions 
in  ccmipleting  important  pieces  of  theory.  Although  the  list  of 
theorems  and  problems  is  substantially  the  same  ill  nearly  all  text- 
books in  general  use  in  this  country,  the  wording,  the  sequence,  and 
the  methods  of  proof  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  difficult  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  proposition  is  used  in 
the  several  books  examined.  A  tentative  table  showed,  however, 
less  variation  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Classification  of  propositions. — The  classification  of  propositions 
is  not  the  same  in  plane  geometry  as  in  solid  geometry.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  student  should 
limit  his  construction  work  to  figures  in  a  plane  and  in  which  the  com- 
passes and  straight  edge  are  sufficient.  The  propositions  have  been 
divided  as  follows : 

Plane  geometry:  I.  Assumptions  and  theorems  for  informal  treat* 
ment;  II.  Fundamental  theorems  and  constructions:  A.  Theorems, 
B.  Constructions;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems. 

Solid  geometry:  I.  Fundamental  theorems;  II.  Fundamental  prop- 
ositions in  mensuration;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems;  IV.  Subsidiary 
propositions  in  mensuration. 

PLANE   GEOMETBT. 

I.  Assumptions  ana  (heorems  lor  inforw/d  treatment. — This  list 
contains  propositions  which  may  be  assumed  without  proof  (postu- 
lates), and  theorems  which  it  is  permissible  to  treat  informally. 
Some  of  these  propositions  will  appear  as  definitions  in  certain 
methods  of  treatment.  Moreover,  teachers  should  feel  free  to  require 
formal  proofs  in  certain  cases,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  precise 
wording  given  is  not  essential,  nor  is'  the  order  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions are  here  listed.     The  list  should  be  taken  as  representative  of 
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the  type  of  propositions  which  may  be  assumed,  or  treated  informalLj, 
rather  than  as  exhaustive. 

1.  Through  two  distinct  points  it  is  possible  to  draw  one  straight  line,  and  only  one. 

2.  A  line  segment  may  be  produced  to  any  desired  length. 

3.  The  shortest  path  between  two  points  is  the  line  segment  joining  them. 

4.  One  and  only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  to  a  given 
strai^t  line. 

5.  The  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  point  to  the  Line. 

6.  From  a  given  center  and  with  a  given  radius  one  and  only  one  circle  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a  plane. 

7.  A  straignt  line  intersects  a  circle  in  at  most  two  points. 

8.  Any  figure  may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  changing  its  shape 
or  size. 

9.  All  right  angles  are  eaual. 

10.  If  the  sum  of  two  adjacent  angles  equals  a  straight  angle,  their  exterior  sides 
form  a  straight  line. 

11.  Equal  angles  have  equal  complements  and  equal  supplements. 

12.  Vertical  angles  are  equal. 

13.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

14.  Through  a  given  point  not  on  a  given  straight  line,  one  straight  line,  and  only 
one,  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  given  line. 

15.  Two  lines  parallel  to  the  same  line  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

16.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  its  base  times  its  altitude. 

II.  Fundamental  theorems  and  constructions. — It  is  recommended 
that  theorems  and  constructions  (other  than  originals)  to  be  proved 
on  college  entrance  examinations  be  chosen  from  the  following  list. 
Originals  and  other  exercises  should  be  capable  of  solution  by  direct 
reference  to  one  or  more  of  these  propositions  and  constructions.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  any  course  in  geometry  that  is  capable  of  giving 
adequate  training  must  include  considerable  additional  material.  The 
order  here  given  is  not  intended  to  signify  anything  as  to  the  order  of 
presentation.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  certain  of  the 
statements  contain  two  or  more  theorems,  and  that  the  precise  word- 
*ing  is  not  essential.  The  committee  favors  entire  freedom  in  state- 
ment and  sequence. 

A.  THEOREMS. 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if  ^  (a)  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  are 
equal,  respectively,  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other;  (&)  two  angles 
and  a  side  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  two  angles  and  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  other;  (c)  the  three  sides  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  tnree  sides  of 
the  other. 

2.  Two  right  triaJigleB  are  congruent  if  the  hypotenuse  and  one  other  side  of  one 
are  equal,  respectively^  to  the  hypotenuse  and  another  side  of  the  other. 

3.  If  two  sides  of  a  tnangle  are  equal ,  the  angles  opposite  these  sides  are  equal;  and 
conversely.^ 

4.  The  locus  of  a  point  (in  a  plane)  equidistant  from  two  given  points  is  the  perpen- 
dicular bisector  of  tne  line  segment  joining  them. 

1  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  separate  this  theorem  into  three  distinct  theorems  and  to  use  other  phrase- 
ology for  any  such  proposition.  For  example,  In  1,  **  Two  triangles  are  equal  if''  *  *  *  "a  triangle  is 
determined  by  *  *  *,"  etc.  Similarly  in  2,  the  statement  might  read:  "Two  right  triangles  are  con- 
gnient  if,  beside  the  right  angles,  any  two  parts  (not  both  angles)  in  the  one  are  equal  to  corresponding  parts 
of  the  other." 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  the  converse  of  a  theorem  need  not  be  treated  in  connection  with  the 
theorem  itself,  it  being  sometimes  better  to  treat  it  later.  Furthermore  a  converse  may  occasionally  be 
accepted  as  true  in  an  elementary  course,  if  the  necessity  for  proof  is  made  clear.  The  proof  may  theo 
bo  given  later. 
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5.  The  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  two  given  interaectlDg  lines  is  the  pair  of 
Unee  bisecting  tiie  angles  formed  by  these  lines. 

6.  When  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  alternate  interior  angles  are  equal; 
and  conversely. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  two  right  aneles. 

8.  A  parallelogram  is  divided  into  congruent  triangles  by  either  diap>nal. 

9.  Any  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram  (a)  if  the  opposite  sides  are  equal; 
(6)  if  two  sides  are  equal  and  parallel. 

10.  If  a  series  of  parallel  lines  cut  off  equal  segments  on  one  transversal,  they  cut 
off  equal  sgnnents  on  any  transversal.  * 

11.  (a)  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  base  times  the  altitude. 
'6)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  base  times  the  altitude, 
c)  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  its  bases  times  its  altitude. 

(a)  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its  apothem  and 
perimeter. 

12.  (a)  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  two  sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  third 
side,  it  aivides  these  sides  proportionally. 

(b)  If  a  line  divides  two  sides  of  a  triangle  proportionally,  it  is  parallel  to  the  third 
aide.    (Ihroofs  for  commensurable  cases  only.) 

(c)  The  se^ents  cut  off  on  two  transversals  by  a  smes  of  parallels  are  proportional. 

13.  Two  tnangles  are  similar  if  (a)  they  have  two  angles  of  one  equal,  respectively, 
to  two  angles  of  the  other;  (6)  they  have  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  angle  of  the  other 
and  the  including  sides  are  proportional;  (c)  their  sides  are  respectively  proportional. 

14.  If  two  chonis  intersect  in  a  circle,  the  product  of  the  segments  of  one  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  other. 

15.  The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  have  the  same  ratio  as  any  two  corre- 
sponding sides. 

16.  Polygons  are  similar,  if  they  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles  which  are  simi- 
lar and  similarly  placed ;  and  conversely. 

17.  The  bisector  of  an  (interior  or  exterior)  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite 
Bide  (produced  if  necessary)  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

18.  The  areas  of  two  similar  triangles  (or  polygons)  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  any  two  corresponding  sides. 

19.  In  any  right  triangle  ^e  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  on 
the  hvpotenuse  divides  the  triangle  into  two  triangles  each  similar  to  the  given 
triangle. 

20.  In  a  right  triangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

21.  In  the  same  circle,  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  arcs  are  equal,  their  central  angles 
are  equal;  and  conversely. 

22.  In  any  circle  angles  at  the  center  are  proportional  to  their  intercepted  arcs. 
(Proof  for  commensurable  case  onl v. ) 

23.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  chords  are  equal  their  corresponding 
arcs  are  equal;  and  conversely. 

24.  (a)  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  the  chord  and  the  arcs  of  the 
chord.  (6)  A  diameter  wnich  bisects  a  chord  (that  is  not  a  diameter)  is  perpendicular 
to  it. 

25.  The  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  given  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  that 
point;  and  conversely. 

26.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from 
the  center;  and  conversely. 

27.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  -to  half  the  central  angle  having  the 
same  arc. 

28.  Angles  inscribed  in  the  same  segment  are  equal. 

29.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  equal  arcs,  the  chords  of  these  arcs  form  a  reg[ular 
inscribed  polygon  and  tangents  at  the  points  of  division  form  a  regular  dicumscribed 
polygon. 

30.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  2irr,    (Informal  proof  only.) 
31.'  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  ir^.    (Informal  proof  omv.) 

The  treatment  of  the  mensuration  of  the  circle  should  be  based  upon  related  theo- 
rems concerning  regular  polysons,  but  it  should  be  informal  as  to  the  limiting  processes 
involved.  The  aim  shoula  Be  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved,  so  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil  permits. 

*  The  total  number  of  theorems  given  In  this  list  wh«i  separated,  as  will  probably  be  formd  advantageous 
in  teartring  this  number  including  the  oonverses  indicated,  is  52. 
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B.  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Bisect  a  line  segment  and  draw  the  perpendicular  bisector. 

2.  Bisect  an  angle. 

3.  Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  through  a  given  point. 

4.  Construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

5.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

6.  Construct  a  triangle,  given  (a)  the  three  sides;  (6)  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle;  (c)  two  angles  and  tne  included  side. 

7.  JDivide  a  line  segment  into  parts  proportional  to  given  segments. 

8.  Given  an  arc  of  a  circle,  find  its  center. 

9.  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  triangle. 

10.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle. 

11.  Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  through  a  given  point. 

12.  Construct  the  fourth  proportional  to  mree  given  line  se^ents. 

13.  Construct  the  mean  proportional  between  two  given  line  segments. 

14.  Construct  a  triangle  (polygon)  similar  to  a  given  triangle  (polygon). 

15.  Construct  a  triangle  e<}uai  to  a  given  polygon. 

16.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle. 

17.  Inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  circle. 

III.  Subsidiary  list  of  propositions. — The  following  list  of  propo- 
sitions is  intended  to  suggest  some  of  the  additional  material  referred 
to  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  Section  II,  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  to  be  exhaustive;  indeed,  the  committee  feels  that  teachers 
should  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  selection  of  such 
additional  material,  theorems,  corollaries,  originals,  exercises,  etc., 
in  the  hope  that  opportimity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  constructive 
work  in  the  development  of  courses  in  geometry. 

1.  When  two  lines  are  cut  by  a  transveiBal,  if  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
or  if  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary,  the 
lines  are  parallel. 

2.  When  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
and  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary. 

3.  A  line  perpendicular  to  one  of  two  parallels  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

4.  If  two  angles  have  their  sides  respectively  paraller  or  respectively  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  they  are  either  equal  or  supplementary. 

5.  Any  exterior  angle  of  a  triaoigle  is  equaJ  to  the  sum  of  the  two  opposite  interior 
angles. 

0.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  of  n  aides  is  2  (nr-2)  right  angles. 

7.  In  any  paraUelogram  (a)  the  opposite  sides  are  equal;  (6)  the  opposite  angles 
are  eaual;  (c)  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

8.  Anv  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  paraUelogram,  if  (a)  the  opposite  angles  are 
equal;  (6)  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

9.  The  medians  of  a  triangle  intersect  in  a  point  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  mid-point  of  the  opposite  aide. 

10.  The  altitudes  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

11.  The  perpendicular  bisectors  of 'the  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

12.  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

13.  The  tangents  to  a  circle  from  an  external  point  are  equal. 

14>  (a)  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  unequal,  the  greater  side  has  the  greater 
anele  opposite  it,  and  conversely. 

(6)  If  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  equal  respectively  to  two  sides  of  another  triangle, 
but  the  included  angle  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  included  angle  of  the  second, 
then  the  third  side  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third  side  of  the  second,  and  con- 
versely. 

(c)  If  two  chords  are  unequal,  the  greater  is  at  the  less  distance  from  the  center, 
and  conversely. 

4  Such  inequality  theorems  as  these  are  of  importance  in  developing  the  notion  of  dependence  or  func- 
tionality in  geometry.  The  fact  that  they  are  placed  in  the  "Subsidiary  list  of  propositions"  should  not 
Imply  that  they  are  considered  of  less  educational  value  than  those  in  List  II.  They  are  placed  here  beoatne 
they  are  not  "fundamental "  tn  the  same  sense  that  the  theorems  of  List  II  are  fundamental. 
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(d)  The  greater  of  two  minor  arcs  has  the  greater  chord,  and  conversely. 

15.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle. 

16.  Parallel  lines  taneent  to  or  cutting  a  circle  intercept  equal  arcs  on  the  circle. 

17.  An  angle  formed  oy  a  tangent  and  a  chord  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  the 
intercepted  arc. 

18.  An  angle  formed  by  two  intersecting  chords  is  measured  by  half  the  sum  of  the 
intercepted  arcs. 

19.  An  angle  formed  by  two  secants  or  by  two  tangents  to  a.circle  is  measuied  by 
half  the  difference  between  the  intercepted  arcs. 

20.  If  from  a  point  without  circle  a  secant  and  a  tangent  are  drawn,  the  tangent 
18  the  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  secant  and  its  external  sespnent. 

21.  Parallelograms  or  triangles  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equid. 

22.  The  perimeters  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  to 
each  other  as  their  radii  and  also  as  their  apothems. 

SOLID   GEOMETRY. 

In  the  foUowing  list  the  precise  wording  and  the  sequence  are 
not  considered: 

I.  FT7NDAMENTAL  THEOREMS. 

1.  If  two  planes  meet,  they  intersect  in  a  straight  line. 

2.  If  a  line  is  perpendicuw  to  each  of  two  intersecting  lines  at  their  point  of  inter- 
section it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  lines. 

3.  Every  perpendicular  to  a  ^ven  line  at  a  given  point  lies  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  line  at  the  given  point. 

4.  Through  a  given  point  (internal  or  external)  there  can  pass  one  and  only  one 
perpendicular  to  a  plane. 

5.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel. 

6.  If  two  lines  are  parallel,  every  plane  containing  one  of  the  lines  and  only  one  is 
parallel  to  the  other. 

7.  Two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  same  Une  are  parallel. 

S.  If  two  parallel  planesarecutby  a  third  plane,  thelinesof  intersection  are  parallel. 

9.  If  two  angles  not  in  the  same  plane  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel  in  the 
same  sense,  they  are  equal  and  their  planes  are  parallel. 

10.  If  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a  line  drawn  in  one  of  them 
perpendicular  to  their  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  the  other. 

11.  If  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  every  plane  which  contains  this  line 
18  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

12.  If  two  intersectiDg  planes  are  each  perpendicular  to  a  third  plane,  their  inter- 
section is  also  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

13.  The  sections  of  a  prism  made  by  parallel  planes  cutting  all  the  lateral  edges 
are  congruent  polygons. 

14.  An  oblique  prism  is  equal  to  a  right  prism  whose  base  is  equal  to  a  ri^t  section 
of  the  oblique  prism  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  a  lateral  edge  of  the  oblique  prism. 

15.  The  opposite  faces  of  a  parallelopiped  are  congruent. 

16.  The  j^ane  passed  through  two  diagonally  opposite  edges  of  a  parallelopiped 
divides  the  parallelepiped  into  two  equal  triangular  prisms. 

17.  If  a  pyramid  or  a  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  piurallel  to  the  base: 
fa)  The  lateral  edges  and  the  altitude  are  divided  proportionally; 
lb)  The  section  is  a  figure  similar  to  the  base; 

[e)  The  area  of  the  section  is  to  the  area  of  the  base  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  is  to  the  square  of  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  or  cone. 

18.  Two  triangular  pyramids  having  equal  bases  ana  equal  altitudes  are  equal. 

19.  All  points  on  a  circle  of  a  sphere  are  equidistant  from  either  pole  of  the  circle. 

20.  On  any  sphere  a  point  whidi  is  at  a  quadrant's  distance  from  each  of  two  other 
points  not  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  is  a  pole  of  the  great  circle  passing  through 
these  two  points. 

21.  If  a  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  radius  at  its  extremity  on  a  sphere,  it  is  tangent 
to  tiie  sphere. 

22.  A  sphere  can  be  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  any  tetrahedron. 

23.  If  one  spherical  triangle  is  the  polar  of  another,  then  reciprocally  the  second  is 
the  polar  triangle  of  the  first. 

24.  In  two  polar  triangles  each  angle  of  either  is  the  supplement  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  other. 

25.  Two  symmetric  spherical  triangles  are  equal. 
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II.  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPOSITIONS  IN  MENSURATION. 

26.  The  lateral  area  of  a  prism  or  a  circular  cylinder  is  ec^aal  to  the  product  of  a 
lateral  edge  or  element,  respectively,  by  the  perimeter  of  a  right  section. 

27.  The  volume  of  a  prism  (incluaing  any  parallelepiped)  or  of  a  circular  cylinder 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude. 

28.  The  lateral  area  of  a  regular  pyramid  or  a  right  circular  cone  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  slant  height  by  the  perimeter  of  its  base. 

29.  The  volume  of  i  pyramid  or  a  cone  is  equal  to  one-third  the  product  of  its  base 
by  its  altitude. 

30.  The  area  of  a  sphere. 

31.  The  area  of  a  n}herical  polygon. 

32.  The  volume  of  a  sphere. 

in.  SUBSIDIARY  THEOREMS. 

33.  If  from  an  external  point  a  perpendicular  and  oblic[ue8  are  drawn  to  a  plane, 
(a)  the  perpendicular  is  shorter  than  any  oblique;  (6)  obliques  meeting  the  plane  at 
equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  are  equal;  (c)  of  two  obliques 
meeting  the  plane  at  unequal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  the  more 
remote  is  the  longer. 

34.  If  two  lines  are  cut  by  three  parallel  planes,  their  corresponding  segments  are 
proportional. 

35.  Between  two  lines  not  in  the  same  plane  there  is  one  common  perpendicular, 
and  onlv  one. 

36.  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  congruent. 

37.  If  a  plane  intersects  a  sphere,  the  line  of  intersection  is  a  circle. 

38.  The  volume  of  two  tetrahedrons  that  have  a  trihedral  angle  of  one  equal  to  a 
trihedral  angle  of  the  other  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  the  three  edges  of  these 
trihedral  angles. 

39.  In  any  polyhedron  the  number  of  edges  increased  by  two  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  vertices  increased  by  the  number  of  faces. 

40.  Two  similar  polyhedrons  can  be  8eparate<l  into  the  same  number  of  tetrahedrons 
similar  each  to  each  and  similarly  placed. 

41.  The  volumes  of  two  similar  tetrahedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any 
two  corresponding  edges. 

42.  The  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any  two 
corresponding  edges. 

43.  If  three  face  angles  of  one  trihedral  angle  are  equal,  respectively,  tothethr«e 
face  angles  of  another  the  trihedral  angles  are  either  congruent  or  symmetric. 

44.  Two  spherical  triangles  on  the  same  sphere  are  either  congruent  or  symmetric 
if  (a)  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  are  equal  to  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  other;  (6)  two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  one  are  eaual  to  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other;  (c)  they  are  mutually  equilateral;  (d)  they  are  mutually  equi- 
angular. 

45.  The  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is  greater  than  the  third 
face  a^Ig- 

46.  Tne  sum  of  the  face  angles  of  any  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  less  than  four 
right  angles. 

47.  Each  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

48.  The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  polygon  is  less  than  360^. 

49.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  sphencai  triangle  ia  greater  than  180°  and  less  than 
540°. 

50.  There  can  not  be  more  than  five  regular  polyhedrons. 

51.  The  locus  of  points  equidistant  (a)  from  two  given  points;  (6)  from  two  given 
planes  which  intersect. 

IV.  SUBSIDIARY  PROPOSITIONS  IN  MENSURATION. 

52.  The  volume  of  a  frustum  of  (a)  a  pyramid  or  (6)  a  cone. 

53.  The  lateral  area  of  a  frustum  of  (a)  pyramid  or  (&)  a  cone  of  revolution. 

54.  The  volume  of  a  prismoid  (without  tormal  proof). 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  FUNCTION  CONCEPT  IN  SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

MATHEMATICS.' 


In  Chapter  II,  and  incidentally  in  later  chapters,  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  function  concept  or,  better,  on  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  variable  quantities  as  one  of  the  general 
ideas  that  should  dominate  instruction  in  elementary  mathematics. 
Since  this  recommendation  is  peculiarly  open  to  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  it  seems  desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  what  the  reconunendation  means 
and  implies. 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  foUows  that  there  is  no  disposition  to 
advocate  the  teaching  of  any  sort  of  function  theory,  A  prime 
danger  of  misconception  that  should  be  removed  at  the  very  outset 
is  that  teachers  may  think  it  is  the  notation  and  the  definitions 
of  such  a  theory  that  are  to  be  taught.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  intention  of  the  committee.  Indeed,  it  seems  entirely  safe 
to  say  that  probably  the  word  "function"  had  best  not  be  used  at 
all  in  the  early  courses. 

What  is  desired  is  that  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence 
between  variable  quantities  be  imparted  to  the  pupil  by  the  examina- 
tion of  numerous  concrete  instances  of  such  relationship.  He  must 
be  shown  the  workings  of  relationships  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
before  the  abstract  idea  of  relationship  will  have  any  meaning  for 
him.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  the  connections  that  exist  between  related  quantities, 
not  merely  because  such  a  habit  forms  the  best  foundation  for  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  theory  that  may  follow  later,  but  chiefly 
because  this  habit  will  enable  him  to  think  more  clearly  about  the 
quantities  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal  in  real  life,  whether  or  not 
he  takes  any  further  work  in  mathematics. 

Indeed,  the  reason  for  insisting  so  strongly  upon  attention  to  the 
idea  of  relationships  between  quantities  is  that  such  relationships 
do  occur  in  real  life  in  connection  with  practically  all  of  the  quantities 
with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  in  practice.  Whereas  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  small  value  to  the  student  who  does 

1  The  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  prepared  for  the  national  committee  by  £.  R.  Hedrick,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  It  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  Sept.  2-4,  1020;  revised  by  the 
author,  and  again  discussed  Dec.  29-30, 1920,  and  is  now  issued  as  part  of  the  committee's  report. 
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not  go  on  to  higher  studies  of  some  of  the  manipulative  processes 
criticized  by  the  national  committee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
of  the  value  to  all  persons  of  any  increase  in  their  ability  to  see  and 
to  foresee  the  manner  in  which  related  quantities  affect  each  other. 
To  attain  what  has  been  suggested,  the  teacher  should  have  in 
mind  constantly  not  any  definition  to  be  recited  by  the  pupil,  not 
any  automatic  response  to  a  given  cue,  not  any  memory  exercise 
at  all,  but  rather  a  determination  not  to  pass  any  instance  in  which 
one  quantity  is  related  to  another,  or  in  which  one  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  one  or  more  others,  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  tr3ang  to  have  the  student  ''see  how  it  works."  These  instances 
occur  in  literally  thousands  of  cases  in  both  algebra  and  geometry. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  outline  in  some  detail  a  few  typical 
instances  of  this  character. 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

The  instance  of  the  function  idea  which  usually  occurs  to  one  first 
in  algebra  is  in  connection  with  the  study  graphs.  While  this  is 
natural  enough,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  graph  is  fundamentally 
functional  in  character,  the  supposition  that  it  furnishes  the  first 
opportimity  for  observing  functional  relations  between  quantities 
betrays  a  misconception  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 

1.  Use  of  letters  for  numbers, — ^The  very  first  illustrations  given 
in  algebra  to  show  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  are 
essentially  functional  in  character.  Thus,  such  relations  as  I=prt 
and  A  =  irr^,  as  well  as  others  that  are  frequently  used,  are  statements 
of  general  relationships.  These  should  be  used  to  accustom  the 
student  not  only  to  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  and  to 
the  solution  of  simple  numerical  problems,  but  also  to  the  idea,  for 
example,  that  changes  in  r  affect  the  value  of  A.  Such  questions 
as  the  foUowing  shoidd  be  considered:  If  r  is  doubled,  what  will 
happen  to  Af  If  p  is  doubled,  what  will  happen  to  If  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  relationships  wUl  tend  to  clarify  the 
entire  subject  under  consideration.  Without  such  an  appreciation 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  student  has  any  real  grasp  of  the 
matter. 

2.  Equations. — Every  simple  problem  leading  to  an  equation  in 
the  first  part  of  algebra  would  be  better  understood  for  just  such  a 
discussion  as  that  mentioned  above.  Thus,  if  two  dozen  eggs  are 
weighed  in  a  basket  which  weighs  2  pounds,  and  if  the  total  weight 
is  found  to  be  5  pounds,  what  is  the  average  weight  of  an  egg  ?  If  x 
is  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  egg,  the  total  weight  with  the  2-pound 
basket  would  be  24a; +  32  ounces.  If  the  student  will  first  try  the 
effect  of  ajx  average  weight  of  1  ounce,  of  IJ  ounces,  2  ounces,  2 J 
ounces,  the  meaning  of  the  problem  will  stand  out  clearly.    In 
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©very  such  problem  preliminary  trials  really  amount  to  a  discussion 
of  the  properties  of  a  linear  function. 

3.  FormvUoiS  of  pwre  science  and  of  practical  affairs. — The  study  of 
formulas  as  such,  aside  from  their  numerical  evaluation^  is  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance.  The  actual  uses  of  algebra  are  not 
to  be  found  solely  nor  even  principally  in  the  solution  of  numerical 
problems  for  numerical  answers.  In  such  formulas  as  those  for 
falling  bodies,  levers,  etc.,  the  manner  in  which  changes  in  one 
quantity  cause  (or  correspond  to)  changes  in  another  are  of  prime 
importance,  and  their  discussion  need  cause  no  difficulty  whatever. 
The  formulas  under  discussion  here  include  those  formulas  of  pure 
science  ajid  of  practical  affairs  which  are  being  introduced  more  and 
more  into  our  texts  on  algebra.  Whenever  such  a  formula  is  en- 
countered the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  students  have  some 
comprehension  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  one  of  the  quantities 
ii|>on  the  other  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  formula. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  such  scientific  formulas  consider,  for 
example,  the  force  F,  in  pounds,  with  which  a  weight  W^  in  pounds, 
pulls  outward  on  a  string  (centrifugal  force)  if  the  weight  is  revolved 
rapidly  at  a  speed  v,  in  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  a  string  di 

length  r  feet.    This  force  is  given  by  the  formula  F=  -^ —    When 

such  a  formula  is  used  the  teacher  should  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  insertion  of  numerical  values  for  W,  v,  and  r  to  obtain  a  numeri- 
cal value  for  F. 

The  advantage  obtained  from  the  study  of  such  a  formula  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  recognition  of  the  behavior  of  the  force  when 
one  of  the  other  quantities  varies.  Thus  the  student  should  be  able 
to  answer  intelligently  such  questions  as  the  following:  If  the  weight 
is  assumed  to  be  twice  as  heavy,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
Ji  the  speed  is  taken  twice  as  great,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
If  the  radius  becomes  twice  as  large,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
force?  If  the  speed  is  doubled,  what  change  in  the  weight  would 
result  in  the  same  force  ?  Will  an  increase  in  the  speed  cause  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  force  ?  Will  an  increase  in  the  radius 
r  cause  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  force  ? 

As  another  instance  (of  a  more  advanced  character)  consider  the 
formula  for  the  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  P,  at  compound  interest 
at  r  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  n  years.  This  amount  may  be  denoted 
by  An.  Then  we  shall  have  An-=P  (H-r)°.  Will  doubling  P 
result  in  doubling  Ani  Will  doubling  n  result  in  doubhng  A^^i 
Since  the  compound  interest  that  has  accumulated  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  P  and  il„,  will  the  doubling  of  r  double  the 
interest?  Compare  the  correct  answers  to  these  questions  with  the 
answers  to  the  similar  questions  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  in 
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which  the  formula  reads  -4„  =  P  +  Pm  and  in  which  the  accumulated 
interest  is  simply  Pm. 

The  difference  between  such  a  study  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
one  quantity  by  changes  in  another  and  the  mere  substitution  of 
numerical  values  will  be  apparent  from  these  examples. 

4.  Formulas  of  pure  algebra. — Formulas  of  pure  algebra,  such  as 
that  for  (x+hy,  will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  if  accom- 
panied by  a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  Which  changes  in  h  cause 
changes  in  the  total  result.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  discussing 
such  concrete  reaUties  as  the  error  made  in  computing  the  area  of 
a  square  field  or  of  a  square  room  when  an  error  has  been  made  in 
measurixig  the  side  of  the  square.  If  x  is  the  true  length  of  the  side, 
and  if  the  student  assumes  various  possible  values  for  the  error  h 
made  in  measuring  x,  he  will  have  a  situation  that  involves  some 
comprehension  of  the  functional  workings  of  the  formula  mentioned. 
The  same  formula  relates  to  such  problems  as  the  change  from  one 
entry  to  the  next  entry  in  a  table  of  squares. 

A  similar  situation,  and  a  very  important  one,  occurs  with  the  pure 
algebraic  formula  for  {x-\-a)(y-\-b).  This  formula  may  be  said  to 
jgovem  the  question  of  the  keeping  of  significant  figures  in  finding  the 
product  xy.  For  if  a  and  6  represent  the  uncertainty  in  x  and  y, 
respectively,  the  uncertainty  in  the  product  is  given  by  this  formula. 
The  student  has  much  to  learn  on  this  score,  for  the  retention  of 
meaningless  figures  in  a  product  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes 
of  both  student  and  teacher  in  computational  work. 

Such  formulas  occur  throughout  algebra,  and  each  of  them  will 
be  illuminated  by  such  a  discussion.  The  formulas  for  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progression,  for  example,  should  be  studied  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

5.  TaUes. — ^The  uses  of  the  functional  idea  in  connection  with 
numerical  computation  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connectiop 
with  the  formula  for  a  product.  Work  which  appears  on  the  surface 
to  be  wholly  numerical  may  be  of  a  distinctly  functional  character. 
Thus  any  table,  e.  g.,  a  table  of  squares,  corresponds  to  or  is  con- 
structed from  a  functional  relation,  e.  g.,  for  a  table  of  squares, 
the  relation  y  =  x^.  The  differences  in  such  a  table  are  the  differences 
caused  by  changes  in  the  values  of  the  independent  variable.  Thus, 
the  differences  in  a  table  of  squares  are  precisely  the  differences 
between  a; '  and  (x  +  hy  for  various  values  of  x. 

6.  Oraphs. — The  functional  character  of  graphical  representations 
was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Every  graph  is 
obviously  a  representation  of  a  functional  relationship  between  two 
or  more  quantities.  What  is  needed  is  only  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact  and  to  study  each  graph  from  this  standpoint.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  fimctional 
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relations  may  be  studied  directly  by  means  of  graphs  without  the 
intervention  of  any  algebraic  formula.  Thus  such  a  graph  as  a  popu- 
lation curve,  or  a  curve  representing  wind  pressure,  obviously  repre- 
sents a  relationship  between  two  quantities,  but  there  is  no  known 
formula  in  either  case.  The  idea  that  the  three  concepts,  tables, 
graphs,  algebraic  formulas,  are  all  representations  of  the  same  kind 
of  connection  between  quantities,  and  that  we  may  start  in  some 
instances  with  any  of  the  three,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
student's  mental  equipment,  and  to  his  control  over  the  quantities 
with  which  he  will  deal  in  his  daily  life. 

.    RELATIONSHIPS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

Thus  far  the  instances  mentioned  have  been  largely  algebraic, 
though  certain  mensuration  formulas  of  geometry  have  been  men- 
tioned. While  the  mensuration  formulas  may  occur  to  one  first  as 
an  illustration  of  functional  concepts  in  geometry,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  earliest  relationships  that  occur  in  that  study. 

1.  Qmgruence. — Among  the  earliest  theorems  are  those  on  the  con- 
gruence of  triangles.  In  any  such  theorem,  the  parts  necessary  to 
establish  congruence  evidently  determine  completely  the  size  of  each 
other  part.  Thus,  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  a  triangle 
evidently  determine  the  length  of  the  third  side.  If  the  student 
clearly  grasps  this  fact,  the  meaning  of  this  case  of  congruence  will 
be  more  vivid  to  him,  and  he  will  be  prepared  for  its  important 
applications  in  siu^eying  and  in  trigonometry.  Even  if  he  never 
studies  those  subjects,  he  will  nevertheless  be  able  to  use  his  under- 
standing of  the  situation  in  any  practical  cases  in  which  the  angle 
between  two  fixed  rods  or  beams  is  to  be  fixed  or  is  to  be  deterxnined, 
in  a  practical  situation  such  as  house  building.  Other  congruence 
theorems  throughout  geometry  may  well  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

2.  Inequalities. — In  the  theorems  regarding  inequalities,  the  func- 
tional quality  is  even  more  pronounced.  Thus,  if  two  triangles  have 
two  sides  of  one  equal  respectively  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  if 
the  included  angle  between  these  sides  in  the  one  triangle  is  greater 
than  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  other,  then  the  third  sides  of  the 
triangles  are  unequal  in  the  same  sense.  This  theorem  shows  that 
as  one  angle  grows,  the  side  opposite  it  grows,  if  the  other  sides 
remain  unchanged.  A  full  realization  of  the  fact  here  mentioned 
would  involve  a  real  grasp  of  the  functional  relation  between  the  angle 
and  the  side  opposite  it.  Thus,  if  the  angle  is  doubled,  will  the  side 
opposite  it  be  doubled  ?  Such  questions  arise  in  connection  with  all 
theorems  on  inequalities. 

3.  Variations  in  figures. — A  great  assistance  to  the  imagination  is 
gained  in  certain  figures  by  imagining  variations  of  the  figure  through 
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all  intennediate  stages  from  one  case  to  another.  Thus,  the  angle 
between  two  lines  that  cut  a  circle  is  measured  by  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  the  two  arcs  cut  out  of  the  circle  by  the  two  lines.  As  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  passes  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to  the  cir- 
cumference and  thence  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  the  rule  changes, 
but  these  changes  may.  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  entire  scheme  may 
be  grasped,  by  imagining  a  continuous  change  from  the  one  position 
to  the  other,  following  all  the  time  the  changes  in  the  intercepted 
arcs.  The  angle  between  a  secant  and  a  tangent  is  measured  in  a 
manner  that  can  best  be  grasped  by  another  such  continuous  motion, 
watching  the  changes  in  the  measuring  arcs  as  the  motion  occurs- 
Such  observations  are  essentially  functional  in  character,  for  they 
consist  in  careful  observations  of  the  relationships  between  the  angle 
to  be  measured  and  the  arcs  that  measure  it. 

4.  Motion, — ^The  preceding  discussion  of  variable  figures  leads  nat- 
urally to  a  discussion  of  actual  motion.  As  figures  move,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relationships  between  the  quantities  involved 
may  change.  To  note  these  changes  is  to  study  the  functional  rela- 
tionships between  the  parts  of  the  figures.  Without  the  functional 
idea,  geometry  would  be  wholly  static.  The  study  of  fixed  figures 
should  not  be  the  sole  purpose  of  a  course  in  geometry,  for  the  uses  of 
geometry  are  not  wholly  on  static  figures.  Indeed,  in  all  machinery, 
the  geometric  figures  formed  are  in  continual  motion,  and  the  shapes 
of  the  figiu-es  formed  by  the  moving  parts  change.  The  study  of 
motion  and  of  moving  forms,  the  dynamic  aspects  of  geometry, 
should  be  given  at  least  some  consideration.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
the  functional  relations  between  the  parts  become  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Thus  a  linkage  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  can  be  made 
more  nearly  rectangular  by  making  the  diagonals  more  nearly  equal, 
and  the  linkage  becomes  a  rectangle  if  the  diagonals  are  made  exactly 
equal.  This  principle  is  used  in  practice  in  making  a  rectangular 
framework  precisely  true. 

5.  Proportionality  theorems. — AH  theorems  which  assert  that  certain 
quantities  are  in  proportion  to  certain  others,  are  obviously  functional 
in  character.  Thus  even  the  simplest  theorems  on  rectangles  assert 
that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  directly  proportional  to  its  height,  if 
the  base  is  fixed.  When  more  serious  theorems  are  reached,  such  as 
the  theorems  on  similar  triangles,  the  functional  ideas  involved  are 
worthy  of  considerable  attention.  That  this  is  eminently  true  will 
be  realized  by  all  to  whom  trigonometry  is  familiar,  for  the  trigo- 
nometric functions  are  nothing  but  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  right 
triangles.  But  even  in  the  field  of  elementary  geometry  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  the  relation  between  the  areas  (and  volumes)  of 
similar  figures  and  the  corresponding  linear  dimensions  is  of  prime 
importance. 
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RELATIONSHIPS  IN  TRIGONOMETRY. 

The  existence  of  functional  relationships  in  trigonometry  is  evi- 
denced by  the  common  use  of  the  words  '^  trigonometric  functions" 
to  describe  the  trigonometric  ratios.  Thus  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  a 
definite  ratio,  whose  value  depends  upon  and  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  angle  to  which  it  refers.  The  student  should  be  made  con- 
scious of  this  relationship  and  he  should  be  asked  such  questions  as 
the  following:  Does  the  sine  of  an  angle  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
angle  changes  from  zero  to  90®  ?  If  the  angle  is  doubled,  does  the 
sine  of  the  angle  double  ?  If  not,  is  the  sine  of  double  the  angle  more 
or  less  than  twice  the  sine  of  the  original  angle  ?  How  does  the  value 
of  the  sine  behave  as  the  angle  increases  from  90  to  180**  ?  From  180 
to  270''  ?  From  270  to  SeO""  ?  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  for 
the  cosine  and  for  the  tangent  of  an  angle. 

Such  questions  may  be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  figures  that  illus- 
trate the  points  in  question.  Thus  an  angle  twice  a  given  angle 
should  be  drawn,  and  its  sine  should  be  estimated  from  the  figiu*e. 
A  central  angle  and  an  inscribed  angle  on  the  same  arc  may  be 
drawn  in  any  circle.  If  they  have  one  side  in  common^  the  relations 
between  their  sines  will  be  more  apparent.  Finally  the  relationships 
that  exist  may  be  made  vivid  by  actual  comparison  of  the  numerical 
values  foimd  from  the  trigonometric  tables. 

Not  only  in  these  first  functional  definitions,  however,  but  in  a 
variety  of  geometric  figures  throughout  trigonometry  do  functional 
relations  appear.  Thus  the  law  of  cosines  states  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  and  any  one  of  the  angles. 
How  will  the  angle  be  affected  by  increase  or  decrease  of  the  side  op- 
posite it,  if  the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  How  will  the  angle  be 
affected  by  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  one  of  the  adjacent  sides,  if 
the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  Are  these  statements  still  true  if 
the  angle  in  question  is  obtuse  ? 

As  another  example,  the  height  of  a  tree,  or  the  height  of  a  building, 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  two  angles  of  elevation  from 
two  points  on  the  level  plain  in  a  straight  line  with  its  base.  A  for- 
mula for  the  height  Qi)  in  terms  of  these  two  angles  (A,  B)  and  the 
distance  {d)  between  the  points  of  observation,  may  be  easily  written 
down  (A  =  d  sin  -4  sin  S/sin  {A-B)).  Then  the  effect  upon  the 
height  of  changes  in  one  of  these  angles  may  be  discussed. 

In  a  similar  maimer,  every  formula  that  is  given  or  derived  in  a 
course  on  trigonometry  may  be  discussed  with  profit  from  the  func- 
tional standpoint. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  r6le  which  the 
idea  of  functions  plays  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  us.  Even  when 
no  calculation  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  problems  of  real  life  frequently 
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involve  the  ability  to  think  correctly  about  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  related  quantities.  Specific  mention  has 
been  made  already  of  this  type  of  problem  in  connection  with  interest 
on  money.  In  everyday  affairs,  such  as  the  filling  out  of  formulas 
for  fertilizers  or  for  feeds,  or  for  spraying  mixtures  on  the  farm,  the 
similar  filling  out  of  recipes  for  cooking  (on  different  scales  from  that 
of  the  book  of  recipes) ,  or  the  proper  balancing  of  the  ration  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  many  persons  are  at  a  loss  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  training  in  thinking  about  the  relations  between  quantities. 
Another  such  instance  of  very  conmion  occurrence  in  real  life  is  in 
insurance.  Very  few  men  or  women  attempt  intelligently  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  the  fairness  of  premiums  on  life  insmrance  and 
on  other  forms  of  insurance,  chiefly  because  they  can  not  readily 
grasp  the  relations  of  interest  and  of  chance  that  are  involved. 
These  relations  are  not  particularly  complicated  and  they  do  not  in- 
volve any  great  amount  of  calculation  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  and  of  the  fairness  of  the  rates.  Mechanics,  farmers,  mer- 
chants, housewives,  as  well  as  scientists,  and  engineers  have  to  do 
constantly  with  quantities  of  things,  and  the  quantities  with  which 
they  deal  are  related  to  other  quantities  in  ways  that  require  clear 
thinking  for  maximum  efficiency. 

One  element  that  should  not  be  neglected  is  the  occurrence  of  such 
problems  in  public  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  the  votes  of 
the  whole  people.  The  tariff,  rates  of  postage  and  express,  freight 
rates,  regulation  of  insurance  rates,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
and  many  other  public  questions  involve  relationships  between  quan- 
tities— ^for  example,  between  the  rate  of  income  taxation  and  the 
amount  of  the  income — that  require  habits  of  functional  thinking  for 
intelligent  decisions.  The  training  in  such  habits  of  thinking  is 
therefore  a  vital  element  toward  the  creation  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  believed  that  transfer  of  training  does  operate  between  such 
topics  as  those  su^ested  in  the  body  of  this  paper  and  those  just 
mentioned,  because  of  the  existence  of  such  identical  or  common 
elements,  whereas  the  transfer  of  the  training  given  by  courses  in 
mathematics  that  do  not  emphasize  functional  relationships  might  be 
questionable. 

While  this  account  of  the  fimctional  character  of  certain  topics  in 
geometry  and  in  algebra  makes  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  the 
topics  mentioned  will  suggest  others  of  like  character  to  the  thought- 
ful teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  variety  has  been  mentioned 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  functional  ideas  throughout  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  geometry.  The  committee  feels  that  if  this  is 
recognized,  algebra  and  geometry  can  be  given  new  meaning  to  many 
children,  and  that  all  students  will  be  better  able  to  control  the  actual 
relations  which  they  meet  in  their  own  lives. 


Chapter  VHI. 

TERMS  AND  SYMBOLS  IN  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS.' 


A.  Limitations  imposed  hy  the  committee  upon  its  work. — The  com- 
mittee feels  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject  it  should  explicitly 
recognize  certain  general  limitations,  as  follows : 

1.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  impose  the  phraseology  of  any 
definition;  although  the  conmiittee  should  state  clearly  its  general 
views  as  to  the  meanmg  of  disputed  terms. 

2.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  change  any  well-defined  current 
usage  imless  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  doing  so,  which  reason  is 
supported  by  the  best  authority,  and,  other  things  being  substantially 
equal,  the  terms  used  should  be  international.  This  principle  excludes 
the  use  of  all  individual  efforts  at  coining  new  terms  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  urgency.  The  individual  opinions  of  the 
members,  as  indeed  of  any  teacher  or  body  of  teachers,  should  have 
little  weight  in  comparison  with  general  usage  if  this  usage  is  definite. 
If  an  idea  has  to  be  expressed  so  often  in  elementary  mathematics 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  a  single  term  or  symbol  for  the 
purpose,  this  invention  is  necessarily  the  work  of  an  individual;  but 
it  is  highly  desirable,  even  in  this  case,  that  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  wide  use  before  it  is  adopted  in  any  system  of  examina- 
tions. 

3.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  terms  and  symbols  now  in 

use,  the  recommendations  to  be  made  will  necessarily  be  typical 

rather  than  exhaustive. 

I.  GEOMETRY. 

B.  Undefined  term^. — ^The  committee  recommends  that  no  attempt 
be  made  to  define,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  terms  whose 
definitions  are  not  needed  as  parts  of  a  proof. 

Especially  is  it  recommended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  define 
precisely  such  terms  as  space,  magnitude^  point,  straight  line,  surface, 
plane,  direction,  distance,  and  solid,  although  the  significance  of  such 
terms  should  be  made  clear  by  informal  explanations  and  discussions. 

C.  Definite  usage  recommended. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conmiittee 
that  the  following  general  usage  is  desirable: 

1.  Circle  should  be  considered  as  the  curve;  but  where  no  ambi- 
guity arises,  the  word  *' circle"  may  be  used  to  refer  either  to  the 
curve  or  to  the  part  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  it. 

1  The  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  David  Eugene  Smith 
(chairman),  W.  W.  Hart,  H.  E.  Hawkes,  E.  R.  Hedrick,  and  H.  £.  Slaught.  It  was  revised  by  the  national 
committee  at  its  meeting  December  29  and  30, 1920. 
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2.  Polygon  (including  triangle,  square,  parallelogram,  and  the  like) 
should  be  considered,  by  analogy  to  a  circle,  as  a  closed  broken  line; 
but  where  no  ambiguity  arises,  the  word  polygon  may  be  used  to 
refer  either  to  the  broken  line  or  to  the  part  o\  the  plane  inclosed  by 
it.  Similarly,  segment  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  figure 
formed  by  a  chord  and  either  of  its  arcs. 

3.  Area  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  area  (numerical  measure) 
of  the  portion  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  the  circle.  Area  of  a  polygon 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Solids.  The  usage  above  recommended  with  respect  to  plane 
figures  is  also  recommended  with  respect  to  solids.  For  example, 
sphere  should  be  regarded  as  a  surface,  its  volume  should  be  defined 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  the  double  use  of  the 
word  should  be  allowed  where  no  ambiguity  arises.  A  similar  usage 
should  obtain  with  respect  to  such  terms  as  polyhedron,  cone,  and 
cylinder. 

5.  Circumference  should  be  considered  as  the  length  (numerical 
measure)  of  the  circle  Gine).  Similarly,  perimeter  should  be  defined 
as  the  length  of  the  broken  line  which  forms  a  polygon;  that  is,  as  the 
sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

6.  Ohtuse  angle  should  be  defined  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  and  less  than  a  straight  angle,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
defined  merely  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

7.  The  term  right  triangle  should  be  preferred  to  "right-angled 
triangle,"  this  usage  being  now  so  standardized  in  this  country  that 
it  may  properly  be  continued  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  inter- 
national. Similarly  for  acute  triangle,  oituse  triangle,  and  oblique 
triangle. 

8.  Such  English  plurals  as  formulas  and  polyhedrons  should  be 
used  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  plurals.  Such  unnecessary 
Latin  abbreviations  as  Q.  E.  D.  and  Q.  E.  F.  should  be  dropped. 

9.  The  definitions  of  axiom  and  postulate  ysltj  so  much  that  the 
committee  does  not  imdertake  to  distinguish  between  them. 

D.  Terms  made  general. — It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  modem  tendency  of  having  terms  made  as  general  as 
possible  should  be  followed.     For  example : 

1.  Isosceles  triangle  should  be  defined  as  a  triangle  having  two 
equal  sides.  There  should  be  no  limitation  to  two  and  only  two 
equal  sides. 

2.  Rectangle  should  be  considered  as  including  a  square  as  a  special 
case. 

3.  Parallelogram  should  be  considered  as  including  a  rectangle, 
and  hence  a  square,  as  a  special  case. 

4.  Segment  should  be  used  to  designate  the  part  of  a  straight  line 
included  between  two  of  its  points  as  well  as  the  figure  formed  by  an 
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arc  of  a  circle  and  its  chord;  this  being  the  usage  generally  recognized 
by  modem  writers. 

E,  Terms  to  he  ahandoned. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  following  terms  are  not  of  enough  consequence  in  elementary 
mathematics  at  the  present  time  to  make  their  recognition  desirable 
in  examinations,  and  that  they  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  technical 
vocabulary  to  the  point  of  being  burdensome  and  unnecessary: 

1.  ArUecedent  9Liid  coTisequent. 

2.  Third  proportional  and  fourth  proportional. 

3.  Equivalent.  An  xmnecessary  substitute  for  the  more  precise 
expressions  '* equal  in  area"  and  ** equal  in  volume,"  or  (where  no 
confusion  is  likely  to  arise)  for  the  single  word  '^  equal." 

4.  Trapezium. 

5.  Scholium,  lemma,  oblong,  scalene  triangle,  sect,  perigon,  rhomboid 
(the  term  '^oblique  parallelogram"  being  sufficient),  and  reflex  angle 
(in  elementary  geometry). 

6.  Terms  like  flat  angle,  whole  angle,  and  conjugate  angle  are  not  of 
enough  value  in  an  elementary  course  to  make  it  desirable  to  rec- 
ommend  them. 

7.  Subtend,  a  word  which  has  no  longer  any  etymological  meaning 
to  most  students  and  teachers  of  geometry.  While  its  use  will 
naturally  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  teachers  may  safely  in- 
cline to  such  forms  as  the  following:  ''In  the  same  circle  equal  arcs 
have  equal  chords." 

8.  Homologous,  the  less  technical  term  '* corresponding"  being 
preferable. 

9.  Guided  by  principle  A2  and  its  interpretation,  the  committee 
advises  against  the  use  of  such  terms  as  the  following:  Angle-bi- 
sector, angle-sum,  consecutive  interior  angles,  supplemsTUary  consec- 
utit>e  exterior  angles,  quader  (for  rectangular  solid),  sect,  explem£nt, 
transverse  angles. 

10.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  still  seems  to  be  necessary  to  use  such 
a  term  as  parallelepiped,  but  we  seem  to  have  no  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. For  rectangular  parallelepiped,  however,  the  use  of  rectan- 
gular solid  is  recommended.  If  the  terms  were  more  generally  used 
in  elementary  geometry  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  carefully 
whether  better  ones  could  not  be  found  for  the  purposes  than  iso^ 
perimetric,  apoihem,  icosahedron,  and  dodecahedron. 

F.  Symbols  in  elementary  geometry. — It  should  be  recognized  that 
a  symbol  like  L  is  merely  a  piece  of  shorthand  designed  to  afford 
an  easy  graap  of  a  written  or  printed  statement.  Many  teachers 
and  a  few  writers  make  an  extreme  use  of  symbols,  coining  new 
ones  to  meet  their  own  views  as  to  usefulness,  and  this  practice  is 
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naturally  open  to  objection.^  There  axe,  however,  certain  sjrmbolB 
that  are  international  and  certain  others  of  which  the  meaning  is 
at  once  apparent  and  which  are  sufficiently  useful  and  generally 
enough  recognized  to  be  recommended. 

For  example,  the  symbols  for  triangle,  A,  and  circle,  O,  are  inter- 
national, allJiough  used  more  extensiyely  in  the  United  States  than 
in  other  countries.  Their  use,  with  their  customary  plurals,  is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  sjonbol  ±,  generally  read  as  representing  the  single  word 
^^perpendicular"  but  sometimes  as  standing  for  the  phrase  ''is  per- 
pendicular to/'  is  fairly  international  and  the  meaning  is  apparent. 
Its  use  is  therefore  recommended.  On  account  of  such  a  phrase  as 
'Hhe  1  AB,"  the  first  of  the  above  readings  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
widely  used,  but  in  either  case  there  is  no  chance  for  confusion. 

The  symbol  ||  for  '^paraUel"  or  ''is  parallel  to"  is  fairly  interna- 
tional and  is  recommended. 

The  symbol--  for  "sinular"  or  "is  similar  to"  is  international 
and   is  recommended. 

The  symbols  ^  and  ^  for  "congruent"  or  ^4s  congruent  to" 
both  have  a  considerable  use  in  this  coimtry.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  former,  which  is  fairly  international,  is  to  be  preferred 
because  it  is  the  more  distinctive  and  suggestive. 

The  symbol  Z  for  '^ angle"  is,  because  of  its  simplicity,  coming 
to  be  generally  preferred  to  any  other  and  is  therefore  recommended. 

Since  the  following  terms  are  not  used  frequently  enough  to 
render  special  symbols  of  any  particular  value,  the  world  has  not 
developed  any  that  have  general  acceptance,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  making  the  attempt:  Square,  rectangle,  parallelo- 
gram,   trapezoid,   quadrilateral,   semicircle. 

The  symbol  AB  for  "arc  AB"  can  not  be  called  international. 
While  the  value  of  the  symbol  ^  in  place  of  the  short  word  are  is 
doubtful,  the  conunittee  sees  no  objection  to  its  use. 

The  symbol  .".  for  "therefore"  has  a  value  that  is  generally  recog- 
nized, but  the  symbol  ".•  for  "since"  is  used  so  seldom  that  it  should 
be  abandoned. 

With  respect  to  the  lettering  of  figures,  the  committee  calls  atten- 
tion for  purposes  of  general  information  to  a  convenient  method, 
found  in  certain  European  and  in  some  American  textbooks,  of 
lettering  triangles:  Capitals  represent  the  vertices,  corresponding 
small  letters  represent  opposite  sides,  corresponding  small  Greek 
letters  represent  angles,  and  the  primed  letters  represent  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  a  congruent  or  similar  triangle.     This  permits  of 

*  This  is  not  intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  algebraic  methods  in  the  solution  of  such  geometric  prob- 
lems as  lend  themselves  readily  to  algebraic  treatment. 
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speaking  of  a  (alpha)  instead  of  ''angle  A, "  and  of  ''small  a ''  instead 
of  BC,  The  plan  is  by  no  means  international  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  letters.  The  committee  is  prepared,  however,  to  recommend 
it  with  the  optional  use  of  the  Greek  forms. 

In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  a  single  letter  be  used  to  des- 
ignate any  geometric  magnitude,  whenever  there  is  no  danger  of 
ambiguity.  The  use  of  numbers  alone  to  designate  magnitudes 
should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  such  forms  A^,  A„  ...  . 

With  respect  to  the  symbolism  for  limits,  the  committee  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  =  is  a  local  one,  and  that  the 
symbol  — ►  (for  "tends  to'')  is  both  international  and  expressive  and 
has  constantly  grown  in  favor  in  recent  years.  Although  the  subject 
of  limits  is  not  generally  treated  scientifically  in  the  secondary  school, 
the  idea  is  mentioned  in  geometry  and  a  symbol  may  occasionally 
be  needed. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  freedom  in  the  matter,  the 
committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable  to  discoiu*age  the  use  of  ^ch 
purely  local  symbols  as  the  following: 

=  for  "equal  in  degrees," 

ass  for  "two  sides  and  an  angle  adjacent  to  one  of  them,"  and 

sas  for  "two  sides  and  the  included  angle." 

<T.  Terms  not  standardized. — ^At  the  present  time  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient agreement  upon  which  to  base  recommendations  as  to  the  use 
of  the  term  ray  and  as  to  the  value  of  terms  like  coplanar,  coUinearj 
and  concurrent  in  elementary  work.  Many  terms,  similar  to  these, 
will  gradually  become  standardized  or  else  will  naturally  drop  out 
of  use. 

n.  ALGEBRA  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

fir.  Terms  in  algebra. — 1.  With  respect  to  equations  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  according  to  degree 
is  comparatively  recent  and  that  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  terminology  is  so  unsettled.  The  Anglo-American  custom 
of  designating  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  as  a  simple  equation  has 
never  been  satisfactory,  because  the  term  has  no  real  significance. 
The  most  nearly  international  terms  are  equation  of  the  first  degree 
(or  "first  d^ee  equation")  and  linear  equation.  The  latter  is  so 
brief  and  suggestive  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

2.  The  term  quadratic  equation  (for  which  the  longer  term  "second 
degree  equation"  is  an  imnecessary  synonym,  although  occasionally 
a  convenient  one)  is  well  established.  The  terms  pure  quadratic  and 
affected  quadratic  signify  nothing  to  the  pupil  except  as  he  learns  the 
meaning  from  a  book,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  they  be 
dropped.  Terms  more  nearly  in  general  use  are  complete  quadratic 
and  incomplete  quadratic.     The  committee  feels,  however,  that  tfie 
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distinCtioii  thus  denoted  is  not  of  much  importance  and  believes 
that  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with  in  elementary  instruction. 

3.  As  to  other  special  terms,  the  committee  recommends  aban- 
doning,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  following:  Aggregation  for 
grouping;  vincvlum  for  bar;  evolution  for  finding  roots,  as  a  general 
topic;  involution  for  finding  powers;  eoctract  for  find  (a  too\)\  abso- 
lute term  for  constant  term;  mvUiply  an  equation f  dear  of  fractionSj 
cancel  and  transpose^  at  least  until  the  significance  of  the  terms  is 
entirely  clear;  aliquot  part  (except  in  commercial  work). 

4.  The  committee  also  advises  the  use  of  either  system  of  equations 
or  set  of  equations  instead  of  '' simultaneous  equations,''  in  such  an 
expression  as  ''solve  the  following  set  of  equations,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  no  well  established  definite  meaning  attaches 
to  the  term  ''simultaneous/' 

5.  The  term  simplify  should  not  be  used  in  cases  where  there  is 
possibility  of  misunderstanding.  For  purposes  of  computation,  for 
example,  the  form  ^S  may  be  simpler  than  the  form  2V2^  aotd 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  express  Vi  as  Vo.75  instead  of 
}V3^  In  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  give  more  explicit  instructions 
than  to  use  the  misleading  term  "simplify." 

6.  The  committee  regrets  the  general  uncertainty  in  the  use  of 
the  word  surd,  but  it  sees  no  reasonable  chance  at  present  of  replacing 
it  by  a  more  definite  term.  It  recognizes  the  difficulty  generally 
met  by  young  pupils  in  distinguishing  between  coefficient  and  expo- 
nent, but  it  feels  that  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to  change  terms 
which  have  come  to  have  a  standardized  meaning  and  which  are 
reasonably  simple.  These  considerations  will  probably  lead  to  the 
retention  of  such  terms  as  rationalize ^  extraneous  root,  characteristic, 
and  mantissa,  although  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  terms  "integral 
part"  and  "fractional  part"  (of  a  logarithm)  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  substitutes. 

7.  While  recognizing  the  motive  that  has  prompted  a  few  teachers 
to  speak  of  "positive  jc"  instead  of  "plus  a;,"  and  "negative  y" 
instead  of  "minus  y,"  the  committee  feels  that  attempts  to  change 
general  usage  should  not  be  made  when  based  upon  trivial  grounds 
and  when  not  sanctioned  by  mathematicians  generally. 

/.  Symbols  in  algebra. — The  symbols  in  elementary  algebra  are 
now  so  well  standardized  as  to  require  but  few  comments  in  a  report 
of  this  kind.  The  committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  details : 

1.  Owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  letter  x,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
the  center  dot  (a  raised  period)  for  multiplication  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  any  symbol  is  necessary.  For  example,  in  a  case  like 
1.2*8-  •  •  (x—  1)  -x,  the  center  dot  is  preferable  to  the  symbol  X  ;  but 
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in  cases  like  2a  (x  — a)  no  symbol  is  necessary.  The  conunittee 
recognizes  that  the  period  (as  in  a. ft)  is  more  nearly  international 
than  the  center  dot  (as  in  Q'b);  but  inasmuch  as  the  period  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  this  country  as  a  decimal  point,  it  is  ^ikely 
to  cause  confusion,  to  elementary  pupils  at  least,  to  attempt  to  use 
it  as  a  symbol  for  multiplication. 

2.  With  respect  to  division,  the  symbol  -h  is  purely  Anglo-American, 
the  symbol  :  serving  in  most  countries  for  division  as  well  as  ratio. 
Since  neither  symbol  plays  any  part  in  business  life,  it  seems  proper 
to  consider  only  the  needs  of  algebra,  and  to  make  more  use  of  the 
fractional  form  and  (where  the  meaning  is  clear)  of  the  symbol  /, 
and  to  drop  the  symbol  -^  in  writing  algebraic  expressions. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  -h  and  — 
as  symbols  of  operation  and  as  symbols  of  direction,  the  committee 
sees  no  reason  for  attempting  to  use  smaller  signs  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, such  an  attempt  never  having  received  international  recog- 
nition, and  the  need  of  two  sets  of  symbols  not  being  sufficient  to 
warrant  violating  international  usage  and  burdening  the  pupil  with 
this  additional  symbolism. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  ^  and  = 
as  representing  respectively  identity  and  equality,  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  distinction  is  generally 
recognized,  the  consistent  use  of  the  symbols  is  rarely  seen  in  practice. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  symbol  ^  be  not  employed  in 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  identity.  The  teachcTi 
however,  should  use  both  symbols  if  desired. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  root  sign,  V~  >  th^  committee  recognizes 
that  convenience  of  writing  assures  its  continued  use  in  many  cases 
instead  of  the  fractional  exponent.  It  is  reconunended,  however, 
that  in  algebraic  work  involving  complicated  cases  the  fractional 
exponent  be  preferred.     Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the 

convention  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  symbol  i/a  (d  rep- 
resenting a  positive  number)  means  only  the  positive  square  root 

and  that  the  symbol  V^  means  only  the  principal  nth  root,  and 
similarly  for  a^,  a^^".     The  reason  for  this  convention  is  apparent 

when  we   come   to   consider   the   value   of    V4  + V^-f  VT6-f  V26. 
This  convention  being  agreed  to,  it  is  improper  to  write  ar=  V^,  as 
the  complete  solution  of  a?— 4  =  0,  but  the  result  should  appear  as 

x=^  ±^jA.    Similarly,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the   convention  to 

write  V4  =  ± 2,  the  conventional  form  being  ±^fi=  ±2]  and  for 

the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to  have  V(  —  1)'  =  — 1>  since  the  sym- 
bol refers  only  to  a  positive  root.  These  distinctions  are  not  matters 
to  be  settled  by  the  individual  opinion  of  a  teacher  or  a  local  group  of 
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teachers;  they  are  purely  matters  of  convention  as  to  notation,  and 
the  committee  simply  sets  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  this 
statement  as  to  what  the  convention  seems  to  be  among  the  leading 
writer^  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

When  imaginaries  are  used,  the  symbol  i  should  be  employed 
instead  of  V~  ^  except  possibly  in  the  first  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

7.  As  to  the  factorial  symbols  5 !  and  |5,  to  represent  5  •  4  •  3  •  2  •  1 ,  the 

tendency  is  very  general  to  abandon  the  second  one,  probably  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  printing  it,  and  the  conmiittee  so  recom- 
mends. This  question  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance  in  the 
general  courses  in  the  high  school. 

8.  With  respect  to  symbols  for  an  unknown  quantity  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  change  within  a  few  years.  While  the  Cartesian 
use  of  X  and  y  will  doubtless  continue  for  two  general  unknowns, 
the  recognition  that  the  formula  is,  in  the  broad  use  of  the  term,  a 
central  feature  of  algebra  has  led  to  the  extended  use  of  the  initial 
letter.  This  is  simply  illustrated  in  the  direction  to  solve  for  r  the 
equation  A^^irr*.  This  custom  is  now  international  and  should  be 
fully  recognized  in  the  schools. 

9.  The  committee  advises  abandoning  the  double  colon(:  :)  in 
proportion,  and  the  symbol  oc  in  variation,  both  of  these  symbols  being 
now  practically  obsolete. 

J.  Terms  and  syrnbols  in  arithmetic. — 1.  While  it  is  rarely  wise  to 
attempt  to  abandon  suddenly  the  use  of  words  that  are  well  estab- 
lished in  our  language,  the  committoe  feels  called  upon  to  express 
regret  that  we  still  require  very  young  pupils,  often  in  the  primary 
grades,  to  use  such  terms  as  subtrdhendy  addend,  minuend  and  mvUi- 
plicand.  Teachers  themselves  rarely  understand  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  these  words,  nor  do  they  recognize  that  they  are  com- 
paratively modem  additions  to  what  used  to  be  a  much  simpler 
vocabularly  in  arithmetic.  The  committee  recommends  that  such 
terms  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  sixth  grade. 

2.  Owing  to  the  imcertainty  attached  to  such  expressions  as 
*'to  three  decimal  places,''  *'to  thousandths,"  *' correct  to  three 
decimal  places,"  '^ correct  to  the  nearest  thousandth,"  the  following 
usage  is  recommended:  When  used  to  specify  accuracy  in  computa- 
tion, the  four  expressions  should  be  regarded  as  identical.  The 
expression  ''to  three  decimal  places"  or  ''to  thousandths"  may  be 
used  in  giving  directions  as  to  the  extent  of  a  computation.  It  then 
refers  to  a  result  carried  only  to  thousandths,  without  considering 
the  figure  of  ten- thousandths;  but  it  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  because  it  is  open  to  misunderstanding.  As  to  the  term, 
"significant  figure,"  it  should  be  noted  that  0  is  always  significant 
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except  when  used  before  a  decimal  fraction  to  indicate  the  absence 
of  integers  or,  in  general,  when  used  merely  to  locate  the  decimal 
point.  For  example,  the  zeros  underscored  in  the  following  are 
** significant,"  while  the  others  are  not:  0.6,  9.60,  102,  30,200.  Fur- 
ther, the  number  2396,  if  expressed  correct  to  three  significant  figures, 
would  be  written  2400."    It  should  be  noted  that  the  context  or  the 

way  in  which  a  nimiber  has  been  obtained  is  sometimes  the  deter- 
mining factor  as  to  the  significance  of  a  0. 

3.  The  pupil  in  arithmetic  needs  to  see  the  work  in  the  form  in 
which  he  will  use  it  in  practical  life  outside  the  schoolroom.  His 
visualization  of  the  process  should  therefore  not  include  such  symbols 
as  + ,  — ,  X ,  -^ ,  which  are  helpful  only  in  writing  out  the  analysis  of 
a  problem  or  in  the  printed  statement  of  the  operation  to  be  performed. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  committee  recommends  that  only  slight 
use  be  made  of  these  symbols  in  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  except 
in  the  analysis  of  problems.  It  recognizes,  however,  the  value  of 
such  symbols  in  printed  directions  and  in  these  analyses. 

m.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

K,  Oeneral  observations. — The  committee  desires  also  to  record  its 
belief  in  two  or  three  general  observations. 

1.  It  is  very  desirable  to  bring  mathematical  writing  into  closer 
touch  with  good  usage  in  Enghsh  writing  in  general.  That  we  have 
failed  in  this  particular  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  by 
teachers  of  mathematics  as  well  as  by  teachers  of  English.  This  is 
aU  the  more  imfortunate  because  mathematics  may  be  and  should  be 
a  genuine  help  toward  the  acquisition  of  good  habits  in  the  speaking 
and  writing  of  English.  Under  present  conditions,  with  a  style  that 
is  often  stilted  and  in  which  undue  compression  is  evident,  we  do  not 
offer  to  the  student  the  good  models  of  English  writing  of  which 
mathematics  is  capable,  nor  indeed  do  we  always  offer  good  models 
of  thought  processes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  encour- 
age the  use  of  a  kind  of  vulgar  mathematical  slang  when  they  allow 
such  words  as  *'tan"  and  "cos,"  for  tangent  and  cosine,  and  habitu- 
ally call  their  subject  by  the  title  "math." 

2.  In  the  same  general  spirit  the  committee  wishes  to  observe  that 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  writers  of  textbooks  seem  often  to  have 
gone  to  an  extreme  in  searching  for  technical  terms  and  for  new  sym- 
bols.  The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  mathematics  may 
retain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  literary  flavor.  It  seems  perfectly  feasible 
that  a  printed  discussion  should  strike  the  pupil  as  an  expression  of 
reasonable  ideas  in  terms  of  reasonable  English  forms.  The  fewer 
technical  terms  we  introduce,  the  less  is  the  subject  likely  to  give 

s  The  underscoring  of  significant  zeros  is  here  used  merely  to  make  clear  the  committee's  meaning. 
The  device  is  not  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
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{he  impression  of  being  difficult  and  a  mere  juggling  of  words  and 
symbols. 

3.  While  recognizing  the  claims  of  euphony,  the  fact  that  a  word 
like  '^ historic"  has  a  different  meaning  from  ''historical"  and  that 
confusion  may  occasionally  arise  if  ''arithmetic"  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  a  different  pronunciation  from  the  noun,  the  committee 
advises  that  such  forms  as  geometric  be  preferred  to  geometrical. 
This  is  already  done  in  such  terms  as  analytic  geometry  and  elliptic 
functions,  and  it  seems  proper  to  extend  the  custom  to  include  arUh- 
metic,  geometric,  graphic,  and  the  like. 

L.  Oeneral  recommendations. — In  view  of  the  desirabihty  of  a 
simplification  of  terms  used  in  elementary  instruction,  and  of  establish- 
ing international  usage  so  far  as  is  reasonable,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  subject  of  this  report  be  considered  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  Section  IV  of  the  next  International  Congress  of 
Mathematicians,  such  committee  to  contain  representatives  of  at  least 
the  recognized  international  languages  admitted  to  the  meetings. 

2.  The  committee  suggests  that  examining  bodies,  contributors  to 
mathematical  journals,  and  authors  of  textbooks  endeavor  to  follow 
the  general  principles  formulated  in.  this  report. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LIBRARIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Music  Teachers'  National  Association  committee  on  the  history  of  music 
and  libraries  presents  herewith  the  summaries  of  the  questionnaire  prepared  by 
the  committee  and  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1017-18.  This  is  the 
first  statement  to  show  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  music  sections  of 
public  and  school  libraries,  containing  5,000  volumes  or  over,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  result  is  both  encouraging  and  discouraging.  It  is  encour- 
aging in  that  the  report  shows  a  fairly  wide  dissemination  of  considerable 
music  libraries  throughout  the  country,  with  some  collections  of  first  rank.  It 
is  encouraging  for  the  reason  that  many  more  libraries  report  increasing 
interest  in  the  music  departments,  in  comparison  to  the  number  where  music 
interest  is  stationary,  or  decreasing.  It  is  encouraging  because  many  of  the 
librarians  who  report  small  collections  are  careful  to  note  that  the  reason 
therefor  is  recent  installation  of  the  section,  perhaps  even  the  youth  of  the 
library  itself,  or  lack  of  room  or  of  other  facilities. 

The  discouraging  feature  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown,  though  not  more  fre- 
quently than  might  be  expected,  by  librarians,  music  teachers,  and  music  lovers. 
One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  committee  is  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  now 
that  the  information  has  been  collated  prompt  steps  will  be  taken. 

The  Music  Teachers'  National  Association  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
then  president,  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  in  1916.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  later 
activity  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  at  the  time  chief  of  the  music  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  Washington,  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  the  "  History  of  Music  in  America — ^A  Few  Suggestions,"  re- 
printed in  the  association's  Proceedings  for  1916,  pages  50-68 ;  and  he  contrib- 
uted to  The  Art  World  (1917,  June,  pp.  242-244)  an  article,  "Music  in  Our 
Libraries,"  which  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  report  that 
parts  of  it  are  reprinted  in  these  pages  as  an  appendix.  In  the  months  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Sonneck  prepared  a  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  out- by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  2,849  libraries. 

The  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  summarized  in  the  following  pages, 
with  such  comment  as  seems  appropriate  for  certain  special  cases.  This  stage 
of  the  committee's  work  now  being  complete,  it  remains  to  progress  along  other 
lines,  such  as  an  investigntion  of  the  large  private  music  collections,  and 
efforts  to  promote  the  larger  encouragement  of  music  sections  by  both  libraries 
and  their  musical  patronage.  To  this  end  suggestive  lists  of  desirable  books 
and  music  may  be  prepared  and  made  available  for  interested  parties. 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  the  reports  received  from  the  libraries  indicates 
two  important  matters.  If  the  collection  of  music  or  books  on  music  is  small 
and  inadequate,  patronage  is  almost  invariably  small.  A  number  of  librarians 
realize  and  mention  this  fact  in  their  reports.  A  music  section  to  which  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made  seldom  fails  to  bring  patronage  in  gratifying 
proportion  to  the  accessions  of  musical  material.    The  second  outstanding  fact 
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Is  that  a  librarian  who  is  patently  uninterested  in  a  music  section,  even  from  a 
nonpartisan  viewpoint,  as  some  reports  unfortunately  indicate,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  an  asset  to  the  community.  The  libraries,  large  or  small,  that 
promote  music  in  at  least  a  fair  and  impartial  way  thus  serve  a  considerable 
part  of  any  community  in  a  very  special  sense,  and  one  that  can  react  most 
desirably  upon  the  library  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abundant 
opportunity  for  mtfsic  teachers,  students,  and  others  to  make  larger  use  of  the 
libraries  and  to  encourage  the  library  authorities  to  develop  the  music  section 
facilities. 

Some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  reports  are  detailed  in  the  following 
account,  and  the  committee  hopes  that  the  information  thus  collated  will  be  of 
value  to  librarians  and  others.  Many  librarians  have  included  in  their  reports 
mention  of  certain  departments  or  activities  that  have  met  with  popular  ap- 
proval. Some  librarians,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  seem  rather  shocked 
at  the  mention  of  player-piano  rolls  and  phonograph  records  as  library  propo- 
sitions, while  other  librarians  are  anxious  to  install  or  add  to  such  collections. 
Some  excellent  finding  lists,  large  and  small,  and  some  very  attractive  bulletins 
have  been  sent  as  evidence  of  interest  in  certain  libraries;  these  are  duly 
mentioned.  It  is  ho])ed  that  the  index  of  special  features  will  be  of  par- 
ticular use  to  librarians  and  serious  music  students. 

William  Benbow,  Chairman. 

Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

O.  G.  Son  NECK. 

J.  Lawrence  Erb. 

Charles  N.  Boyd. 


REPORTS  FROM  LIBRARIES. 


ALABAMA. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  seven  libraries,  six  of  which  have  less  than 
100  volumes  on  music,  and  the  seventh  225  volumes.  One  has  51  bound  volumes 
of  music,  one  1,543,  and  one  2,000  separate  pieces.  One  has  18  scorea  One 
library  is  now  spending  $80  annually  on  its  music  purchases,  from  a  special 
fund,  and  another  has  an  appropriation  of  $5.  Two  report  increasing  interest 
and  one  decreasing  interest  in  music.  Two  libraries  would  increase  the  music 
section,  and  one  believes  it  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  situation.  One  has  a 
piano  in  the  library. 

The  Public  Library  at  Birmingham  has  only  recently  instituted  a  music  sec- 
tion. It  has  225  books  on  music,  51  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,543  separate 
pieces,  in  manila  covers.  It  also  has  382  player-piano  rolls  for  circulation.  In- 
terest is  reported  increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  more  may  be  done  with 
music  in  the  future. 

ARIZONA. 

Of  the  four  libraries  reporting  music,  one  has  25  volumes,  two  100  each,  and 
one  200.  One  has  100  bound  volumes  of  music,  one  175,  and  one  1,000  separate 
pieces  of  music.  No  special  interest  is  indicated,  either  on  the  part  of  libraries 
or  the  public,  and  only  one  library  reports  a  desire  for  an  increased  music 
collection. 

ARKANSAS. 

Music  activity  in  Arkansas  libraries  seems  to  be  largely  represented  by  that 
department  of  the  Univertiiy  of  Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville.  This  Institution  has 
made  a  speciality  of  providing  programs  of  phonograph  records,  each  program 
accompanied  by  a  nontechnical  "  talk,"  with  copious  notes  and  pictures.  These 
programs,  covering  a  wide  range  of  music,  are  intended  for  communities  other- 
wise deprived  of  music,  and  are  used  by  clubs  and  schools  all  over  the  State. 
The  programs  and  illustrative  remarks  have  been  largely  used  outside  the  State 
and  are  furnished  upon  request.  By  keeping  the  material  in  rapid  circulation, 
this  plan  is  accomplished  with  a  supply  of  300  records.  A  State  appropria- 
tion provides  annually  $300  for  music,  $75  for  books  on  music,  and  $100  for 
records.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  the  present  collection  of  25  books,  100 
bound  volumes,  and  100  separate  pieces  of  sheet  music  in  the  library  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  demand. 

Part  songs  and  chorus  works  are  furnished  other  schools  in  the  State,  and 
an  active  propaganda  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitals,  in  addition 
to  the  above  plan. 

The  only  other  library  reporting  music  from  Arkansas  has  a  collection  of  25 
volumes  on  music,  and  evidently  slight  interest. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

1-100 

12^-450 

600- 
1,000 

1,10(K. 
1,600 

2,000 

and 

over. 

Not 
over 
$100. 

1135- 
1200 

1 

1250- 
S500 

Over 

«500. 

Books  on  music 

20 

10 

1 

6 

11 

5 

16 
5 

2 

1 
1 

3 

7 

11 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

Bound  volumes  of  music 

Separate  pieces 

Phonograph  records 

Scores 

■ 

Chamber  music 

A<»4iiiisitioT^  cost . . . 

2 

8 
8 
2 
1 
4 

2 

i* 

2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Annual  expense  for— 

Music 

Books  on  music 

1 

Rolls  and  records 

library  fund  appropriation. . 

Ideal  appropriation 

6 

1 

The  music  sections  of  the  45  California  libraries  reporting  julleate  inuisual 
interest  in  and  attention  to  the  subject.  Eight  persons  devote  their  entire  time 
as  music  librarians,  while  22  others  give  their  time  largely,  in  addition  to  the 
customary  help  of  the  library  staff.  Orchestral  scores  and  chamber  music 
are  found  in  an  unusual  number  of  libraries.  The  policy  of  the  libraries  seems 
to  be  influenced  about  equally  by  public  request  and  institutional  character. 
Gifts  of  library  material  are  proportionately  rare,  and  most  of  the  acquisitions 
are  by  purchase,  under  expert  guidance.  Four  libraries  report  opportunities  for 
serious  musical  study ;  21  libraries  use  special  bulletins,  newspaper,  and  other 
publicity ;  8  report  an  'annual  appropriation  for  music  department  use,  amount 
not  specified.  Other  annual  expenses  are  tabulated  herewith.  Seventeen  libra- 
ries report  Increasing  interest  In  music,  four  stationary  interest,  and  one  de- 
creased Interest  since  the  war.  Sixteen  libraries  favor  additional  outlay  for 
music  and  books,  believing  the  present  supply  Inadequate,  while  four  libraries 
would  add  player  rolls  or  records.  In  11  cases  this  Is  dictated  by  patrons'  wishes, 
and  In  five  cases  by  library  policy.  Pianos  are  available  In  three  libraries  and 
phonographs  In  four.  Fifteen  libraries  have  an  Interllbrary  loan  system  for 
music,  and  two  furnish  "traveling"  libraries.  Two  have  lectures  (In  one  case 
weekly),  and  both  libraries  pay  for  these  lectures  or  recitals. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  City  School  Library  makes  a  specialty  of  music  and  musical 
literature  for  public-school  use  and  Issues  a  list  of  book  helps  in  biography,  opera 
stories,  and  kindergarten  songs  and  games;  2,500  teachers  draw  steadily  upon 
this  collection,  which  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  books  on  music, 
records,  etc.  The  aim  Is  to  supplement  the  classroom  work  in  music ;  to  this  end 
the  records  and  material  are  very  thoroughly  classified  and  listed  In  every  school 
building.^    The  plan  Is  regarded  as  very  successful  and  satisfactory. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  Public  Library  has  2,388  books  on  music  in  Its  main  library 
and  branches,  with  3,537  bound  volumes  of  music.  The  object  has  been  to  acquire 
a  well-balanced  collection,  without  specialties.  No  record  Is  kept  of  users  of  the 
books  on  music,  but  23,833  scores  were  loaned  last  year.  The  allowance  this  year 
is  $300  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  Public  Library  has  made  an  Innovation  by  advertising  In  a 
local  music  magazine,  the  advertisements  being  cleverly  written  and  inviting. 
The  monthly  bulletin  for  December,  1914,  describes  the  plans  and  operations  of 
the  music  department,  with  a  considerable  list  of  recent  additions.  The  sound- 
proof music  room,  with  player  pianos,  may  be  used  regularly  by  clubs  according 
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to  appointment  Local  musical  affains  are  bulletined  in  advance,  with  mention 
of  material  in  the  library.  The  quarterly  bulletin  for  October,  1916,  prints  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  books  about  music. 

The  Oakland  Free  Library,  with  325  volumes  on  music  and  950  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  has  also  about  7,500  copies  of  anthems  and  cantatas,  which 
are  circulated  to  church  choirs.  For  the  year  closing  June  30,  1917,  76  churches 
took  1,357  titles  and  24,331  copies  under  this  unique  arrangement.  A  separate 
booklet  gives  the  contents  and  rules  for  borrowing  material  from  this  collec- 
tion, known  as  the  Vosper  Collection  of  Church  Music,  from  its  founder,  Mr. 
O.  M.  Vesper.    A  d9-page  list  of  this  music  was  published  in  1914. 

The  Chaffey  Library,  at  Ontario,  has  120  books  on  music,  125  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  and  100  records,  evidently  well  chosen.  A  special  bulletin  of 
this  material  is  published  to  stimulate  high  school  and  general  interest  in  this 
department. 

The  Pasadena  Public  Library  has  1,000  volumes  on  music  and  980  volumes 
of  bound  music.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  collection  of  piano 
music  and  operas.  The  library  reports  music  as  one  of  its  most  popular 
departments. 

The  Pomona  Public  Library  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  each  music 
teacher  in  the  vicinity  a  list  of  musical  works  and  offered  to  keep  these  lists 
up  to  date,  but  none  have  ever  been  returned  for  this  purpose. 

The  A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library,  at  Redlands,  has  350  books  on  music  and 
600  bound  volumes  of  music,  particularly  strong  in  vocal  scores  of  operas;  70 
chamber  music  works  are  represented.  There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$50  from  the  library  funds  for  the  music  department.  An  8-page  catalogue  of 
the  musical  material  was  published  in  December,  1913. 

The  California  State  Library,  at  Sacramento,  supplements  all  the  other 
libraries  of  the  State.  To  this  end  it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  fine  collection  of 
scores,  records,  and  player  rolls,  as  well  as  musical  literature,  and  to  loan  this 
through  the  other  libraries.  As  yet  the  musical  collections  are  not  large,  but 
plans  for  a  new  State  library  building  include  a  music  room,  and  by  the  time 
the  building  is  ready  it  is  hoped  the  collection  will  be  available.  Two  pam- 
phlets published  by  the  library  explain  the  county  free  library  system  now 
in  use  in  California. 

The  music  alcove  in  the  San  Diego  Public  Library  is  practically  a  new 
undertaking,  though  it  contains  1,500  books.  The  bound  volumes  of  piano 
music  are  arranged  according  to  periods  and  nationalities.  There  are  also 
special  collections  of  folk  song  and  church  music.  Annually  $100  is  taken  from 
the  book  fund  for  music  purchases ;  2,000  persons  now  use  the  music  collection 
annually,  and  the  interest  is  increasing.  The  library  notes  the  use  of  the 
music  collection  by  music  teachers  and  appreciate  their  requests  and  helpful 
suggestions. 

The  San  Diego  High  School  Library  and  school  authorities  believe  in  stimu- 
lating intelligent  musical  appreciation  on  the  part  of  every  student,  and  em- 
phasize the  cultural  rather  than  the  technical  work.  The  high  school  has  an 
elaborate  four-year  course  in  musical  history,  and  after  the  first  year  the  study 
is  largely  by  assigned  reference  reading  instead  of  textbooks.  The  library  of 
250  books  on  music  and  400  records  is  largely  selected  in  accord  with  this  plan, 
and  is  patronized  by  an  average  of  25  scholars  for  every  day  in  the  school 
year.  There  is  a  liberal  appropriation  for  books  and  records;  music  is  not 
purchased  for  the  library. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Library  has  a  music  room,  with  an  adjoining 
sound-proof  piano  room.  T\^^o  attendants  devote  all  their  time  to  the  music 
collection,  which  includes  1,500  books  on  music,  2,124  bound  volumes  of  music, 
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and  2,000  unbound  pieces.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  music  books  are  in  German 
or  Italian.  The  collection  is  strong  in  piano  music  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
scores  of  operas.  There  are  100  orchestral  scores,  and  about  100  chamber  music 
works.  The  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  music,  and  many 
early  and  rare  editions.  About  $500  is  spent  annually  on  music,  and  about  $000 
on  books  on  music.  In  1915-16,  0>969  borrowers  used  the  music  collection,  and 
the  following  year  this  number  increased  to  0,250,  no  count  being  kept  of 
renders  who  do  not  take  books  out.  The  use  of  the  music  department,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  library,  was  2.84  per  cent  for  1915-16  and  3.46  per  cent 
for  1916-17.  There  are  weekly  lectures,  as  a  university  extension  course,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California.  The  department  is  brought  into 
touch  with  all  musical  events  in  the  city.  Programs  are  obtained  in  advance 
and  filed,  musical  magazines  are  indexed,  and  articles  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  department  are  clipped  from  the  dally  papers. 


COLORADO. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Itein:<i  reported. 

1-99 

100-200 

250 

600 

1,350 

Not 
over 
1100. 

IS0(^ 

S1,000. 

Books  on  music 

6 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

Bwind  volnni«|  nf  mii^in 

SeDarate  Dieoes  of  music 

Acquisition  cost 

2 

2 
3 
8 
2 

2 

Amiual  expense  for— 

Music 

Books  on  music 

Ubrary  fund  anDroDilation. 

Ideal  aDDroDriatlon 

1 

Of  the  14  Colorado  libraries  reporting  music  sections,  there  is  but  1  of  con- 
siderable size.  Three  report  stationary  interest  and  two  increasing  interest. 
Five  libraries  are  willing  to  add  to  the  list  of  books  on  music  and  three  to  the 
supply  of  music.  Player  pianos  and  phonographs  seem  to  have  no  place  in  Colo- 
rado libraries. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver  has  a  collection  of  1,348  volumes  in  the  music 
department.  It  has  a  few  orchestral  scores  and  chamber  music  works,  but  re- 
gards the  collection  as  strongest  In  books  on  music,  song,  piano,  and  violin  col- 
lections; also  opera  and  oratorio  stories.  A  Denver  music  society  provides  a 
special  fund  from  which  purchases  are  made.  Unfortunately  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  library  building  for  a  sound-proof  music  room ;  and  as  the  musicians 
seem  to  prefer  personal  ownership  of  music,  the  library  patronage  drifts  mainly 
toward  books  on  music.  All  the  song  collections  are  indexed,  and  this  index  is 
perhaps  the  music  department's  most  valuable  asset.  As  yet  the  Index  is  not 
available  in  printed  form. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

1-49 

sa-200 

200409 

70O- 
1,000 

1,800 

2,200 

3,000 

3,500 

Unnlni  rm  milAlC 

25 
6 

1 

3 

14 

10 

3 

'\ 

1 

5 

i" 

2 
2 

1 

i' 

'1 

Bound  yohime*  of  miisli* 

1 

Separate  pieces  .• 

1 

Phonograph  reoixds  and  plajrer  rolls. . 
Scoras                                .... 

1 

r!hA.inhM*  mn.«lft 

1  None  reported. 
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As  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  table,  neither  the  size  of  the  music  sec- 
tions nor  their  appropriations  are  apt  to  be  large  in  this  State.  Only  4  libraries 
report  an  increasing  interest  in  music,  8  are  stationary,  and  34  make  no  obser- 
vation in  this  respect.  Seven  libraries  would  add  to  the  present  collection  of 
music,  6  to  the  books  on  music;  the  others  are  noncommittal.  In  the  matter 
of  ideal  annual  appropriation,  one  library  favors  $25,  one  $50  to  $75,  one  $100, 
and  one  $500. 

The  Hartford  Public  Library,  at  Hartford,  has  500  books  on  music,  about 
3,000  volumes  of  music,  and  some  30  each  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
scores.  Vocal  scores  of  operas,  songs,  piano  music,  four-hand  arrangements  of 
orchestral  works,  and  folk  songs  are  well  represented.  Local  concert  programs 
are  posted  on  the  music  room  bulletin  board.  About  $125  is  spent  annually 
for  music  and  $25  for  books  on  music.  The  average  number  of  actual  users  of 
the  music  collection  is  about  2,000  yearly,  and  the  demand  for  music  is  75  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  for  books  on  music.  Therefore  the  library 
strongly  favors  the  purchase  of  music  in  preference  to  books. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  at  New  Haven,  has  a  small  col- 
lection of  music  books.  Daniel  Read,  one  of  the  earlier  American  church  com- 
posers, was  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  and  some  of  his  books  are  in  this  collec- 
tion, including  one  or  more  manuscript  books  evidently  of  his  compilation. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Haven  has  725  books  on  music  and  850 
bound  volumes  of  music.  The  plan  of  this  library  is  considerably  affected  by 
the  location  in  the  same  city  of  large  musical  collections  belonging  to  Yale 
Univei'sity  and  professors  In  the  university  music  school,  all  of  which  are 
accessible  to  music  students.  The  resulting  policy  of  the  public  library  is  to  de- 
velop a  popular  rather  than  a  cf)n8ervatory  coUectioa  in  its  music  department, 
which  is  planned  for  general  use.  The  music  collection  is  relatively  strong,  in 
vocal  .scores  (»f  operas  and  oratorios  and  songs.  Quarterly  bulletins  of  new  ac- 
cessions are  Issued  in  addition  to  weekly  newspaper  notices.  Of  the  total  music 
department  circulation,  (>0  yjor  cent  is  of  music  and  40  per  cent  of  books  on  music. 

The  Yale  School  of  RelUjion  owns  the  church  music  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  containing  some  8,(X)0  titles  in  700  volumes.  As  the  collection 
was  one  of  the  Hrst  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest.  At 
present  it  is  deposited  in  a  room  in  Wright  Hall,  but  the  exi^ctation  is  to  ulti- 
mately make  the  collection  accessible  to  students  in  the  Yale  Music  School. 

The  Yale  University  Library  has  a  music  room,  with  one  attendant,  previously 
trained  in  general  library  work.  There  are  2,200  books  on  music  and  1,800 
bound  volumes  of  music;  40  per  cent  of  the  books  are  German,  6  per  cent 
French,  4  per  cent  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.  There  are  350  orchestral  scores  and 
40  of  chamber  music.  History,  folk  song,  and  early  American  music  are  the 
strongest  fields,  and  these  offer  some  attraction  for  research  workers.  The 
amount  spent  on  the  library  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  There  is  an 
income  of  $50  from  an  endowment  fund;  perhaps  the  average  annual  outlay 
is  $50  for  music  and  $150  for  books  on  music.  Interest  in  the  collection  is 
felt  to  be  stationary  and  not  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  community  in  music ; 
a  strongly  expressed  desire  for  books  or  music  would  be  met.  The  collection 
is  kept  fairly  up  to  date  in  historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  works,  especially 
those  of  modern  French  and  German  authors. 

DELAWARE. 

The  only  considerable  music  library  reported  is  that  of  the  Wilmington  Insti- 
tute Free  Library,  at  Wilmington.  It  has  350  books  on  music,  473  bound 
volumes  of  music,  and  1,000  separate  pieces  of  music,  and  this  is  consideretl 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  community. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  report  from  this  District  Is  of  course  the 
uuisic  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  functions  of  this  division  are, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  report,  '*  national,  international,  and  incidentally 
local.  Its  ultimate  ambition  is  to  make  the  serious  study  of  music  and  the 
literature  of  music  so  comprehensively  easy  for  Americans  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  consulting  European  libraries  except  in  very  special  fields  of 
musical  erudition.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  music  division  in  1902,  the 
principle  of  organic  development  has  been  adhered  to  consistently,  with  re- 
sults best  studied  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  1003 
to  1917,  from  Mr.  Sonneck's  articles,  and  others  as  follows  " : 

Sonneck,  O.  O, 
"  The  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 
In  lAbrary  Journal,  1915,  vol.  40,  No.  8.  pp.  587-589. 
In  New  Music  Review,  1910,  v.  9,  pp.  74-78. 

**  Methods,  Policies  and  Resources,'*  in  M.  T.  N.  A.  Proceedings,  1908, 
pp.  2eO-287. 
Kinkeldey,  Otto. 

"American  Music  Catalogs.'* 

In  Library  Journal,  1915,  v.  40,  No.  8,  pp.  574-578. 
Scholes,  Percy  A. 
"A  NationnI  Storehouse  of  Knowledge.    A  Visit  to  the  Music  Section  of 
the   T-Ibrary   of  Congress."     In   Music   Student,   I^ondon,   1916,    v.   8, 
pp.  322-324. 

The  following  statement  has  been  ccmimunicated  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress : 

THE   MUSIC  DIVISION  OF  THE  LIBRARY   OF  CONGRESS.* 

The  music  division  was  organized  in  1897,  when  the  collections  consisted 
almost  solely  of  accumulated  copyright  deposits.  It  was  an  accumulation  of 
music  rather  than  a  collection,  and  certainly  did  not  merit  the  designation  of 
"  musical  library."  In  order  to  transform  it  into  one  worthy  of  such  a  name 
and  of  the  national  library  at  least  four  steps  were  necessary.  These  were  (1) 
a  survey  and  proper  organization  of  the  existing  collection,  (2)  the  deter- 
mination of  a  suitable  scheme  of  classification  and  of  a  workable  set  of 
cataloging  rules,  (8)  a  plan  of  development  that  would  be  systematic,  and  (4) 
the  application  of  systematic  effort  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  through  the 
acquisition  of  material.  A  decision  to  work  along  these  lines  was  reached 
in  1902,  and  for  15  years  was  most  ably  carried  out  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  who  was  for  thi^t  period  chief  of  the  division. 

Before  1902  the  chief  resources  of  the  music  division  were  the  copyright 
deposits.  Consequently  until  1902  the  collection,  generally  speaking,  repre- 
sented only  the  product  of  the  American  press,  either  as  original  compositions 
and  books  on  music  by  Americans  or  reprints  of  European  publications.  The 
(H)llections  embraced  in  the  main  musical  products  of  the  American  press  from 
1819  on.  There  were,  of  course,  the  several  thousand  items  copyrighted  by 
European  music  publishers  between  1891  and  1902,  but  this  was  mostly  music 
by  present-day  composers.  Apart  from  this  there  were  some  old  English  song 
collections,  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  unknown  origin,  and  a  single  edition  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies. 

To-day  the  music  division  has  good  or  excellent  working  collections  in  practi- 
cally every  field  that  has  so  far  come  within  the  sphere  of  concentrated  action, 
as,  for  instance,  cantatas,  oratorios,  and  the  like.  The  collection  of  about 
20,000  librettos  is  the  largest  In  existence.  The  published  works  of  new  com- 
posers who  have  "  arrived  "  have  been  collected  comprehensively ;  so  that  the 
library  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  place  where  a  thorough  study  of  the  works 
of  new  men  is  likely  to  be  possible. 

The  collection  of  chamber  music  since  1800  is  perhaps  excelled  only  by  that 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.     The  orchestra  scores  number  about  5,000 

>  Based  largely  on  articles  by  Mr.  O.  0.  Sonneck,  chief  of  the  music  dlYlslon. 
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symphonies,  suites,  concertos,  nnd  the  like.  The  collection  of  vocal  scores  of 
operas  is  estimated  to  exceed  7,000.  Of  full  orchestral  scores  of  operas  there 
are  approximately  3,000,  including  some  500  special  transcripts  of  old  scores 
not  obtainable  from  dealers.  The  difficulties  confronting  every  collector  of  full 
scores  of  dramatic  music  are  manifold.  There  is  the  great  and  sometime  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  opera  scores  and  the  fact  that  many  important  old  operas  were 
never  printed  and  are  preserved  only  in  a  few  libraries  in  autograph  or  con- 
temporary manuscript  copies.  Then  there  is  the  stubborn  refusal  of  certain 
publishers  to  sell  their  operatic  scores  to  libraries  and  the  still  more  stubborn 
refusal  of  some  libraries  to  permit  the  copying  of  <»ld  opera  scores. 

The  library  has  been  made  the  depository,  largely  by  gift,  of  hundreds  of 
the  autograph  scores  of  representative  musical  works  by  American  composers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  systematically  the  original  editions  of 
music  published  prior  to  1700,  as  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  "  Denk- 
mftler  "  and  other  historical  collections,  but  numerous  specimens  of  the  various 
editions  of  different  works  have  been  acquired.  Of  eighteenth  century  music 
the  Library  of  Gongiess  has  a  collection  which  is  more  extensive  than  that  in 
most  Eiuropean  libraries. 

The  music  division  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  museum  of  costly  relics.  It 
places  the  best  interests  of  the  scholar  above  everjrthing  else.  The  acquisition 
of  such  things  as  medieval  missals  and  collections  of  musicians*  portraits  has 
been  deferred,  partly  with  a  possible  en  bloo  purchase  in  view. 

The  library  alms  to  have  a  reasonably  comprehensive  collection  of  material 
bearing  in  any  way  on  music  in  America  and  more  particularly  on  American 
music.  The  national  libraries  of  Europe  have  but  a  slight  interest  in  American 
music  and  music  in  America,  excepting  as  American  composers'  methods  or 
conditions  have  become  or  will  become  of  international  interest.  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  while  American  music  is  deemed  to  be  of 
paramount  importance,  yet  it  collects  the  musical  product  of  Europe  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  European  libraries  do.  The  aim  here  is  to  make  the 
collection  of  music  and  books  on  music  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  relieve 
ultimately  the  American  scholar  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  European  libra- 
ries, except  for  research  not  bearing  directly  or  Indirectly  on  music  in  America 
as  a  reflex  of  music  in  Europe. 

On  July  1,  1918,  the  music  division  contained  822,000  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  pieces,  housed  on  metallic  shelving  in  one  large  room  and  the  cellar  imme- 
diately below.  Three  additional  rooms  are  used  for  administrative  purposes 
and  for  the  catalogues.  Material  is  classified  on  the  shelves  according  to 
subject  and  not  by  size  or  by  date  of  accession.  Sheet  music,  as  well  as  the 
bound  volumes,  is  shelved  vertically.  The  sheet  music  is  kept  in  pamphlet 
boxes  of  a  convenient  size.  The  collection  is  catalogued  on  cards  and  the  cata- 
logue Is  divided  into  three  groups  corresponding  with  the  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation:  Music  (M).  Literature  of  Music  (ML),  and  Instruction  and  Study 
(MT).  The  catalogue  of  music  is  again  subdivided  into  a  composer,  a  class  or 
subject,  and  the  title  index.  For  the  literature  of  music  and  instruction  and 
study,  the  dictionary  form  of  catalogue  is  used.  There  are  separate  indexes 
of  early  Americana  and  the  articles  In  periodicals.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  periodical  index. 

The  class  of  literature,  the  histories  of  music  and  biographies  of  musicians, 
the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  music,  as  well  as  essays  on  musical  topics, 
are  particularly  well  represented.  For  instance,  about  one- third  of  all  the  books 
on  music  published  before  the  year  1800  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  number  of  current  as  well  as  older  periodicals  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. Nearly  all  the  American  periodicals  are  represented,  although  a  few 
of  the  older  ones,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
noticeable  by  their  absence. 

Under  Instruction  and  Study  are  classed  not  only  the  general  theoretical 
works  and  methods  but  instructional  editions  of  musical  compositions,  teach- 
ing pieces,  and  school  readers.  The  most  complete  of  all  the  classes  under  this 
heading  are  harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  singing  and  voice  culture,  and 
analytical  guides  to  operas  and  orchestra  music.  These  have  been  acquired 
principally  through  copyright  channels,  except  in  the  case  of  rare  and  old  edi- 
tions (before  1800)  which  have  been  purchased. 

Nine  attendants  give  their  entire  time  to  this  collection.  There  are  34,904 
hooka  on  music,   including  about  20,000  librettos,  but  exclusive  of  several 
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thousand  books  on  the  theory  of  music  classified  with  Musical  Instruction  and 
Study. 

Of  books  on  music  proper  printed  before  the  year  1800  there  are  not  less  than 
1,500,  about  one-third  of  all  such  books  known — a  fair  illustration  of  the  music 
division  as  a  treasure  house  of  musical  rarities. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  volumes  or  pieces  of  music  the  library 
contains.  There  are  741,265  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  exclusive  of  many 
thousands  classified  with  Musical  Instruction  and  Study,  such  as  etudes,  teach- 
ing pieces,  etc.  There  are  about  5,000  rolls  for  player  pianos,  but  no  phonograph 
records. 

The  majority  of  the  books  on  music  are  in  foreign  languages,  but  the  Library 
of  Congress  possesses  the  majority  of  those  printed  in  English,  if  of  any  value. 
Possibly  one-seventh  of  the  music  was  publishe«l  outside  the  United  States,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  music  published  and  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  comes  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  averaging  about  25,000  accessions 
yearly.  Foreign  editions  are  purchased  in  Europe.  While  the  library  Is  strong 
in  every  field  of  collection,  as  compared  with  other  libraries,  and  while  it  contains 
innumerable  costly  and  rare  scores  of  European  music,  old  and  new,  it  is  still 
preponderantly  strong  in  American  music,  by  virtue  of  the  copyright  act,  an<l 
in  early  American  music  also,  by  virtue  of  purchase. 

There  are,  perhaps,  10,000  orchestral  scores,  of  operas,  symphonies,  concertos, 
etc.,  and  at  least  5,000  or  more  chamber  music  works.  Preference  is  always 
shown  for  the  acquisition  of  works  in  their  original  form.  If  arrangements 
are  purchased,  those  for  piano,  two  hands,  are  preferred. 

The  policy  governing  the  collection  has  been  that  of  a  National  Library. 
There  have  been  gifts,  notably  of  about  1,000  autograph  compositions  of  Ameri- 
can composers;  the  sum  of  approximately  $150,000  has  been  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  music  and  books  on  music;  finally,  the  value  of  music  and  books 
on  music  acquired  through  copyright  easily  exceeds  the  sum  spent  for  the 
purchased  material. 

The  annual  expense  for  purchased  music  and  books  on  music  varies  according 
to  opportunity.  The  minimum  allowance  for  music  is  $5,000  annually,  but  in 
one  year  more  than  $10,000  has  been  spent  for  music.  More  than  $5,000  has 
been  spent  in  one  year  for  books  on  music.  No  allowance  Is  made  for  player- 
piano  rolls  or  phonograph  records. 

Interest  in  this  library  appears  to  be  about  uniform  from  year  to  year. 
In  1916-17  there  were  about  3,500  readers ;  15,324  volumes  and  pieces  of  music 
were  used,  and  6,750  books  on  music.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  in  the 
library.  The  interlibrary  loan  system  is  used  without  geographical  restric- 
tions. "  Traveling  **  libraries  are  not  furnished.  liectures  and  lecture  recitals 
by  volunteers  are  given  under  the   auspices  of  the   Reading  Room  for  the 

Blind. 

Of  course,  this  library  is  primarily  a  reference  library.  It  has  no  branches. 
The  sum,  $10,000,  is  counted  a  reasonable  annual  expenditure,  and  no  preference 
for  either  line  is  shown  in  the  purchase  of  music  or  of  books  on  music.  The 
library  is  planned  on  a  national  scale,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
such  an  attainment  should  be  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  every 
American  who  is  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  Public  TAbrary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  plans  for  the  opening 
of  a  fine  arts  division,  which  have  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  losses  in 
personnel  due  to  the  war.  The  music  collection  will  form  part  of  this  division 
when  it  is  opened,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  already  healthy  growth  of  this 
department  will  then  be  largely  increased.  At  present  the  collection  numbers 
1,800  books  on  music,  with  1,800  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  comparatively 
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littie  sheet  music  About  225  orchestral  scores,  mostly  acquired  by  gift,  and 
about  80  chamber  music  works  are  listed.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  songs, 
and  the  library  is  strong  in  two  and  four  hand  piano  arrangements.  At  one  time 
the  library  had  a  small  collection  of  music  rolls,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up. 
Whether  it  will  be  revived  or  not  can  not  be  said  at  present.  Because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Library  of  Congress  the  Public  Library  does  not  cater  to  the 
research  student,  but  the  historical  collection  does  afford  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive study.  Of  the  total  library  use,  music  amounts  to  3  per  cent  and  books 
on  music  1  per  cent 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  LIBBABT  OF  CONGRESS. 


Classification:  Class  M,  Music;  Class  ML,  Literature  of  music;  Class  MT, 
Music  instruction.  Adopted  1902.  1917  (revised).  157  p.  25i*".  Paper,  10c. 
4-21982. 

Dramatic  Music  Dramatic  music,  catalogue  of  full  scores ;  comp.  by  O.  G.  T. 
Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.    1908.    170  p.    25i*".    Cloth,  40c.    8-35001. 

Early  Music.  Catalogue  of  early  books  on  music.  (Before  1800)  ;  by  Julia  Greg- 
ory, Catalogue  Division.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck, 
Ch!ef,  Division  of  Music.    1913.    312  p.    25i*".    Cloth,  60c.    12-35008. 

FosTEB  Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Stephen  C.  Foster.  (1826- 
1864.)  By  Walter  R.  Whittlesey  and  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Music  Division. 
1915.    79  p.    25i''".    Cloth,  40c.    14-30011. 

MacDowell  Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Edward  MacDowell 
(1861-1908).  By  O.  G.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.  1917.  89  p.  25^". 
Cloth,  40c.    17-26002. 

Opera  Librettos.  Catalogue  of  opera  librettos.  Printed  before  1800.  Prepared 
by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.  2  v.  1914.  1674  p.  25i*". 
Cloth,  $2  per  set    18-85009. 

Orchestral  Music.  Catalogue  of  orchestral  music.  Part  I,  scores ;  comp.  under 
the  direction  of  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief.  Division  of  Music.  1912.  663  p. 
25i*".    Cloth,  $1.    11-35001. 

Stab-Spangled  Banner.*  Report  on  the  "Star-spangled  banner,"  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," "America,"  "  Yankee  Doodle" ;  comp.  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Music.    1909.    255  p.    Plates.    25^'".    Cloth,  85c.    9-35010. 

This  publication  resulted  from  a  request  for  information  on  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  songs  and*  their  music.  The  report  has  been  printed  in  order  to  preserve  the  material 
in  convenient  and  critical  form  for  future  r^erence,  and  facsimiles  have  been  included 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  text.  It  is  not  for  free  distribution,  but  sold  only  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OfBce. 


Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Report  on  the  Star- 
spangled  banner "  issued  in  1909.  1914.  115  p.  Plates.  25i*".  Cloth,  85c. 
13-35008. 

FLORIDA. 


It«m.s  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

26^60 

100-160 

180 

300 

400 

tl5 

125 

Books  on  music 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Bound  volumes  of  music 

, 

Separate  pieces 

1 

1 

Plaver-niano  rolls 

1 

PhonoeraDh  records 

1 

Scores.... 

1 

• 

Annual  expense  for  music 

1 

^2 

Annual  anbroDriatlon 

1 

^ 

1 

>  One  includes  both  music  and  books  on  music. 

The  summarized  report  for  the  four  libraries  replying  indicates  comparatively 
small  attention  to  the  music  departments.     Two   libraries  report  increasing 
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interest,  and  three  believe  their  present  musical  facilities  Inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  respective  communities. 

GEORGIA. 

Five  reports  from  Georgia  indicate  almost  total  stagnation  in  musical  library 
activities.  Not  one  of  the  five  libraries  has  over  25  books  on  music,  while  one 
has  25  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  25  phonograph  records  are  reported  by 
one  library ;  no  sheet  music  is  reported  at  all.  The  single  annual  appropriation 
is  $5  at  one  library  for  books  on  music. 

IDAHO. 

At  the  Lewiaton  State  Normal  School  Library  there  are  150  books  on  music 
and  48  separate  pieces  of  music,  with  60  player-piano  rolls  and  150  phonograph 
records.  The  collection  is  planned  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  the  school,  and 
about  $50  is  spent  annually  for  books  on  music  and  $10  for  rolls  and  records. 
Records  are  sent  out  as  "  traveling  "  libraries.  Two  recitals  a  year  are  given 
under  library  auspicea 

The  IdaJio  Free  Traveling  Library,  located  at  Boise,  sends  out  special  cases 
of  books  on  music,  but  has  no  special  music  department 

ILLINOIS. 


It«ms  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

26-50 

51-100 

150-150, 

500-700 

750-950 

1,000 

1 

2,000 

3,500 

4,200 

13,000 

Books  OP  Tfxusifi 

9 
3 

15 
1 

7 

2 
2 

14 

7 
2 

4 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

u 

Bound  volunies  of  mu- 
sic  

2 

SflDarate  dIcccs 

1 

1 

Player-piano  rolls 

PhonoeraDh  records . . . 

1 

1 
1 

2* 

1 
2 
2 

Scores.  -. 

1 

1 

2   . 
1    . 

ChftTObeo'-inusit^  works . 

• 

Items  reported. 

Not 
over 
125. 

|2&-I5a 

151- 

$100. 

1250. 

1350. 

S400. 

S500. 

12,500. 

Annual  expense  for— 

Music 

1 
1 

»1 
2 

»1 

U+1 
1 

1 

Books  on  mujdc .... 

4 
1 

Library  ftmd  appropria 
Bndowment  fund  annrt 

Uon... 

I 
1 
3 

1 

nnrlAtifl 

m 

1 
2 

Ideal  aDDrooriatlon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

( Includes  books  on  music  and  bound  volumes  of  music. 

In  Illinois  58  libraries  report  music  departments,  and  the  average  size  of  the 
collections  is  above  that  reported  by  most  States.  There  are  several  large  col- 
lections and  a  number  of  special  features,  as  listed  below :  Eighteen  libraries  use 
special  bulletins  or  newspaper  notice  of  new  accessions,  11  report  increasing 
interest,  14  stationary,  and  1  a  decrease  since  the  war.  Only  4  libraries  believe 
their  collections  commensurate  with  the  community's  interest  in  music,  12 
would  add  to  the  music  itself,  19  to  books  on  music,  and  1  library  is  anxious 
to  increase  its  supply  of  orchestral  scores. 

The  Cairo  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  smaller  collections,  but  the  material 
seems  to  be  much  used,  and  the  interest,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
library  force,  above  the  average.    It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  presently  be  pro- 
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▼ided  for  the  addition  of  sheet  mu&lc,  rolls,  and  records  to  the  present  collec- 
tion of  bound  Tolnmes. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  has  a  room  demoted  to  music  only,  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  books  on  music.  The  2,000  bound  Tolnmes  of  music  and  8,500  separate 
pieces  are  in  charge  of  a  librarian  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  this  work. 
There  are  now  5,120  registered  borrowers  of  music,  and  the  collection  Is  deemed 
inadequate  for  the  demand.  The  library  carries  no  orchestral  scores,  but  has 
numerous  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  and  800  scores  (with  parts)  of 
chamber  music.  "Popular  home  mtislc  **  Is  the  strong  field  In  the  collection, 
along  with  songs,  vocal  scores  of  operas,  and  chamber  music.  The  selection  of 
music  is  dictated  by  the  library's  policy  and  expert  advice,  and  the  material 
Is  acquired  by  purchase,  $7,500  having  been  spent  to  date,  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $500  for  music;  $100  of  this  comes  from  an  endowment  fund, 
and.  $2,500  Is  considered  an  Ideal  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  both  books 
*  on  music  and  music  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  library.  There  are  no  musical 
Instruments  In  the  library,  though  one  of  the  42  branches  has  had  a  gift  of 
500  music  rolls. 

By  agreement,  the  John  Orerar  Library,  of  Chicago,  leaves  music  to  the  field 
of  the  Newberry  Library.  The  Crerar  Library,  however,  collects  books  on  the 
manufacture  and  history  of  musical  instruments  and  on  the  theory  of  musical 
sound. 

The  Netoberry  Library,  of  Chicago,  has  12,829  volumes  and  pamphlets  listed 
under  music.  Each  individual  work  is  counted  as  one,  not  by  collective  bindings. 
There  are  220  orchestral  scores  and  33  chamber  music  works.  There  is  a  col- 
lection (not  recent)  of  about  4,000  volumes  on  hymnology,  and  the  private 
library  of  the  late  Theodore  Thomas  is  also  found  here.  The  general  collection 
is  strong  in  operas,  complete  works  of  composers,  older  works  on  theory,  hym- 
nology, and  church  music.  Gifts  are  comparatively  rare;  purchases  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  library  policy.  Opportunity  for  musical  research  is 
afforded  in  the  way  of  critical  editions  of  compositions,  complete  works,  of  com- 
posers, minute  differences  of  edition  in  hymn  books,  full  scores  of  operas,  and 
unlndexed  clippings  relating  to  concerts.  The  annual  expenditure  is  $450  for 
books  on  music.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  library,  which  resulted 
in  specializing  on  literature  and  history,  and  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of 
duplicate  music  to  the  circulation  facilities  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the 
collections  of  the  Newberry  Library  (reference  only)  show  a  decreased  use  in 
recent  years.  The  number  of  volumes  used  in  1917  was  3,263.  Though  the  pres- 
ent policy  precludes  large  purchases  of  books  on  music,  the  expenditure  las|: 
year  In  this  line  was  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for  book  acquisition,  and 
the  library  still  favors  the  addition  of  full  scores  and  books  on  music.  Special 
collections,  acquired  by  the  library.  In  addition  to. the  Theodore  Thomas  library, 
are  those  of  Count  Resse  (Florence),  Lob  and  Fuchs  (Chicago),  and  Main  (New 
York). 

The  Virginia  Library  of  MeOormiek  Theological  Seminary,  in  Chicago,  is 
spelally  strong  in  church  music  and  hymnology.  The  collection,  largely  ac- 
quired by  gift,  Includes  1,(KX)  books  on  music  and  750  bound  volumes  of  music. 

The  Evansion  Public  Library  has  2,000  volumes  on  and  of  music,  897  separate 
pieces  of  music,  and  652  player-piano  rolls.  There  Is  the  rather  unusual  provi- 
sion that  readers  are  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  books  on  a  card, 
two  books  on  music,  two  volumes  of  printed  music,  and  two  pianola  rolls.  13m 
strong  feature  of  this  library  is  its  collection  of  vocal  scores  of  operas.  It  has  88 
chamber  music  works  and  purchases  not  only  piano  music  for  two  or  four  hands, 
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bat  also  two-piano  music.  On  the  music  department  $2,000  has  thus  far  been 
spent,  and  there  is  an  annual  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $822.50  for 
music  department  purchases.  The  interest  is  increasing,  and  last  year  1,600 
persons  used  the  music  collection ;  the  relative  order  of  use  being  books  on  music, 
music,  and  music  rolls.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  and  player-piano  in  the 
library. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Ck)e  Music  Collection  and  other  musical  literature 
in  the  Evanston  Public  Library  Is  a  book  of  126  pages,  dated  1016,  and  is  valu- 
able as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  complete  lists  of  its  kind. 

Two  squares  from  the  Evanston  Public  Library  is  the  school  of  music  of 
Northtoestem  UniverMy,  and  here  again  is  an  example  of  sensible  cooperation 
In  library  matters.  As  the  public  library  is  well  suited  for  general  use,  the 
university  library  specializes.  It  has  450  books  on  music  and  25  bound  volumes 
of  music,  with  thousands  of  unbound  pieces  which  are  regarded  as  part  of 
the  teaching  equipment  There  are  about  200  orchestral  scores,  with  many* 
piano  arrangements  for  two  and  four  handa  The  need  of  a  chamber  music 
collection  is  obviated  by  a  large  collection  owned  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
The  strong  point  of  the  library  is  new  publications.  There  are  no  gifts, 
everything  being  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  library  and 
faculty  advice.  An  appropriation  from  library  funds  permits  the  annual 
outlay  of  $400  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music. 

The  Peoria  Public  Library  published  a  56-page  list  of  music  and  books  on 
music  and  musicians  in  March,  1915.  It  summarizes  600  books  on  music  and 
060  bound  volumes  of  music,  selected  with  a  view  to  general  use. 

The  Rockford  Public  Library  has  600  books  on  music  and  150  bound  volumes 
of  music,  all  acquired  by  purchase.  It  has  a  special  card  index  to  all  song 
collections,  to  which  the  patrons  are  partial.  About  $75  a  year  is  spent  on  the 
music  department,  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  local  demand. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  IlUnoi9,  at  XTrbana,  has  600  books  on  music 
and  4.215  volumes  and  cardboard-bound  pieces  of  music.  There  are  about  100 
orchestral  scores,  and  this  number  is  increased  yearly.  There  are  also  100 
chamber  music  works.  The  specialties  are  organ  music,  books  on  music,  piano 
and  string  instrument  music.  Practically  all  of  this  library  has  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  and  about  $3,000  has  been  spent  thus  far,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  library  being  $400.  There  is  opportunity  for  Intensive 
study  of  organ  music,  history  of  music,  and  the  classic  cantata  field.  About 
2,000  persons  use  the  library  each  year,  but  since  no  publicity  means  are  used 
the  public  is  not  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  size  of  the  music  collection. 
The  policy  of  the  library  is  to  add  both  books  and  music  in  larger  measure 
than  in  the  past.  Music  rolls  are  used  only  in  the  school  proper,  not  in  the 
library. 

INDIANA. 
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In  Indiana  the  mnsic  library  situation  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  encour- 
aging condition ;  41  libraries  report  music  sections  and  18  of  these  believe  their 
music  facilities  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  communities; 
14  libraries  report  increasing  interest  in  music,  7  stationary,  and  1  decreasing. 
There  are  few  large  collections  of  music  in  these  libraries,  tmt  a  good  distribu- 
tion of  material.  Pianos  and  phonographs  are  more  frequently  found  in  libra- 
ries here  than  in  most  Eastern  States.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Indiana  libraries 
u^e  some  special  means  of  announcing  accessions,  and  in  general  there  is  a 
refreshing  spirit  about  the  reports. 

The  Qary  Public  Library  has  an  unusual  number  of  player-piano  rolls,  1,100. 
For  these,  the  100  books  on  music  and  the  150  bound  volumes  of  music,  the 
average  number  of  users  in  a  year  is  11,000.  There  is  a  piano  and  player-piano 
in  the  library,  and  a  phonograph  is  borrowed  for  special  use.  Lecture  recitals 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  library,  and  at  least  the  expenses  of  the 
speakers  are  paid.  The  first  list  of  roll  titles,  comprising  over  500  selections, 
was  published  in  a  bulletin  of  August,  1915. 

At  Muncie  an  upbuilding  of  the  music  section  in  the  public  library  is  in 
progress.  Each  month  a  few  new  books  on  music  and  of  music  are  added  and 
some  publicity  given  in  the  newspapers.  As  soon  as  funds  and  ^ace  will  per- 
mit band  and  orchestra  music,  records,  and  rolls  will  be  added.  Five  musical 
periodicals  are  on  the  subscription  list  for  this  year. 

At  Princeton  the  interest  of  two  teachers  of  music  in  the  schools  is  noted  at 
the  Public  Library.  The  collection  of  books  about  music  numbers  75,  fairly 
well  selected. 

The  music  library  at  8i,  Meinrad  Abbey,  St  Meinrad,  contains  160  books  on 
music,  700  bound  volumes  of  music,  1,300  separate  pieces,  200  player-piano 
rolls,  and  800  records,  only  used  by  those  living  in  the  institution.  Especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  works  on  the  Gregorian  chant  Frequent  concerts 
and  phonograph  programs  are  given,  with  explanatory  lectures. 

The  Public  Library  at  South  Bend  works  with  the  teachers  of  the  city  and 
with  the  various  associations  in  music  study,  furnishing  books,  making  bibli- 
ographies, assisting  in  program  making,  speaking  before  assemblies,  and  gen- 
erally showing  that  the  library  is  willing  to  cooperate.  The  result  is  a  steadily 
increasing  interest  in  the  music  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  facilities  and 
the  collection  itself  may  soon  be  largely  developed. 

The  Public  Library  at  Tipton  has  monthly  lectures  and  lecture  recitals,  and 
some  Sunday  afternoon  musicales,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  local  music 
dub.  Some  lecturers  are  paid.  There  are  100  volumes  each  of  books  on  music 
and  bound  music  and  25  phonograph  records. 
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In  Iowa  general  music  library  conditions  strongly  resemble  those  in  Indiana ; 
45  libraries  report  music  sections,  and  iS  of  these  say  interest  is  increasing, 
7  stationary,  but  none  report  a  decrease.  Bulletins  and  special  notices  of 
accessions  are  frequently  used.  The  ideal  annual  appropriations  for  music 
section  purposes  are  set  high,  only  one  at  $35,  two  at  $100,  two  at  $500,  one 
at  $700,  one  at  $2,000,  and  one  at  $6,000. 

The  library  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Davenport,  does  not 
contain  a  music  department,  but  does  have  some  musical  boolcs.  In  Its  fairly 
large  anthropological  and  ethnological  collection  there  is  considerable  mate- 
rial on  primitive  music  and  the  music  of  primitive  peoples,  with  some  corre- 
sponding instruments.  Some  material  for  students  might  also  be  found  in  the 
historical  collections. 

Annually  6,000  people  use  the  library  of  the  Orinnell  College  school  of  music, 
at  GrlnneU.  This  collection  has  275  books  on  music,  85  bound  volumes  of 
music,  6,900  separate  pieces  of  music  in  the  circulating  section,  and  a  large 
supply  of  choir  and  oratorio  music  for  college  use.  There  are  45  rolls  and 
50  records,  with  60  orchestral  scores  and  120  chamber  music  works.  The 
policy  has  been  to  develop  a  working  collection  in  all  departments  for  college 
and  music  students;  therefore  the  collection  is  strongest  in  musical  literature 
and  piano  music.  The  annual  expense  is  about  $200  for  music,  $45  for  books 
on  music,  $35  for  records,  and  $10  for  rolls;  and  there  is  a  desire  to  increase 
the  last  two  items.  There  is  an  effort  to  have  the  complete  works  of  classical 
composers.  The  extension  of  the  use  of  the  library  to  other  communities  is 
limited  by  financial  necessity,  but  the  library  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any 
means  which  may  be  devised  to  assist  in  such  extension  of  this  work. 

The  Public  Library  at  Siouw  City  was  responsible  for  three  years  for  a  series 
'  of  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  held  during  the  winter  months  at  the  library. 
The  past  season  a  municipal  orchestra  was  organized,  and  the  Sunday  after- 
noon concert  work  is  carried  on  by  this  organization  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  lotoa  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  has  300  pieces  of  music  in  New 
Tork  point,  and  500  pieces  in  staff  notation,  with  80  books  on  music.  Music 
is  sent  out  to  former  students. 

KANSAS. 
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f  In  Kansas  not  one  of  the  27  libraries  reporting  mentions  a  player  piano  or  a 

roll,  though  phonographs  and  records  are  fairly  common.  The  average  size  of 
the  collections  of  books  on  music  is  fair.  Six  libraries  report  increasing  in- 
terest, one  stationary ;  the  others  are  noncommittal,  though  seven  libraries  be- 

'  lieve  their  present  collections  of  music  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  com- 

munity. 
In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence*  one  librarian  gives 

,  her  time  largely  to  the  collection  of  400  books  on  music,  500  bound  volumes  of 

music,  and  50  separate  pieces ;  500  yictr61fl  records  arie  kept  In  a  separate  col- 
lection. The  purchase  of  orchestral  scores  is  Just  beginning,  20  being  acquired 
to  date,  with  50  chamber  music  works.  The  policy  has  been  to  provide  reference 
works  for  students ;  therefore  the  strong  fields  of  the  library  are  the  literature 

^  of  music,  folk  songs,  songs  and  vocal  scores  of  operas.    The  collection  to  date 

has  cost  $2,500;  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $300  from  the  library 
funds,  of  which  $200  is  used  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music.  There  is 
an  additional  annual  expense  of  $100  for  recorda  The  library  believes  that 
$750  could  well  be  spent  yearly  on  the  music  and  books  to  meet  the  demand. 
Thirteen  sets  of  music  records,  each  accompanied  by  a  typewritten  talk  on  some 
phase  of  music,  are  sent  out  as  traveling  libraries ;  288  of  these  programs  were 
given  in  1916-17.  The  printed  circular  of  this  plan  has  the  title  "  More  and  bet- 
ter music  for  Kansas."  Public-school  music  is  receiving  special  attention. 
Books  and  music  are  loaned  to  high  schools  and  clubs  requesting  such  service. 

The  Free  Puhlio  Library  at  Salina  notes  the  fact  that  the  public  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  music  section.  It  is  hoped  that  a  good 
line  of  phonograph  records  may  soon  be  Installed  for  circulation. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  ScJiool  lAbrary^  at  Emporia,  has  about  1,000  books 
on  music  and  800  bound  volumes  of  music.  No  fixed  amount  is  appropriated 
annually  for  music,  but  $150  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  annual  sum  to  meet  the 
needs.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  there  are  four  calls  for  books  on  music  to 
one  for  music.   Traveling  libraries  are  famished. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  the  7  libraries  In  Kentucky  r^^orting  music  sections  6  are  below  75 
volumes  of  books  on  music  or  bound  volumes  of  music.  The  seventh  is  the 
Free  Public  Library  at  LouisviUe,  where  the  music  department  seems  to  receive 
special  attention.  Its  contents  are  set  forth  in  an  attractive  booklet  of  74 
pages,  fully  and  elaborately  classified.  The  collection  includes  a  total  of  4,000 
volumes  on  and  of  music  and  of  unbound  pieces,  evidently  w^l  chosen  for 
general  use  and  without  emphasis  of  special  departments.  There  are  good 
collections  of  operatic  vocal  scores,  children's  songs,  some  two-piano  music,  quite 
a  list  of  modem  orchestral  scores,  music  by  Kentucky  composers,  and  some 
books  for  the  blind.  The  entire  plan  might  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful choice  and  management  Music  is  circulated  on  r^^ilar  library  cards, 
so  it  does  not  figure  as  a  separate  item ;  5,741  books  on  and  of  music  were  bor- 
rowed last  year.  There  is  a  loan  system  with  other  libraries,  and  the  public 
library  works  actively  with  the  University  of  Louisville  and  the  LouisviUe 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mention  is  made  of  tlie  aid  and  advice  of  musicians 
and  music  lovers  in  the  city. 

LOUISIANA. 

Three  of  the  four  Louisiana  libraries  reporting  a  music  section  have  consider- 
able departments,  and  each  of  the  three  reports  increasing  interest. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Library  aims  to  provide  only  for  the  general  music 
lover.    It  has  800  books  on  music  and  838  bound  volumes  of  music ;  no  separate 
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pieces,  rolls,  or  records;  $75  anDually  is  spent  on  the  music  department,  but 
the  library  regards  $300  as  the  ideal  sum  for  this  purpose.  Three  books  on 
music  are  borrowed  to  one  volume  of  bound  music.  The  library  keeps  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  music  teachers'  association  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  Neto  Orleans  specializes  on  music  by  local 
composers  or  printed  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  510  separate  pieces  in  this  (dass  as 
a  part  of  its  general  collection  of  Louisiana  literature.  In  addition  there  are 
in  the  music  alcove  228  books  on  music  and  20  bound  volumes  of  music.  This 
is  a  reference  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  the  preference  of  the  patrons  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  books  on  music,  for  which  the  sum  of  $20  is  s])ent 
annually. 

At  the  H.  Sophie  Newoomh  Memorial  College  the  library  has  500  books  on 
music,  600  bound  volumes  of  music,  350  separate  pieces,  244  rolls,  and  25 
records.  This  library  has  only  been  in  existence  eight  years.  It  regards  the 
collection  as  well  balanced,  with  perhaps  some  emphasis  on  piano,  organ,  and 
vocal  music,  and  biography.  Two  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  on  the  collec- 
tion, and  there  is  an  annual  music  department  appropriation  of  $200  from  library 
funda 

MAINE. 


Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

2fr-49 

fiO 

80-100 

200 

250 

300 

1,100 

Books  on  music 

10 
4 

3 

i' 

3 
3 

4 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

Bound  Tokmies  of  music 

Semnkte  nieflw-  t-... ^,,-^^--,,^- 

1 

Player  roDs 

2 

Phonograph  records 

1 

Scores 

1 

1 

Chftinher  miuic  works 

Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

$5 

tio 

120 

$25 

S50 

seo 

175 

$100 

$125 

Acquisition  cost 

1 

1 

1 

Annual  expense  for-> 

Music 

1 

1 

Books  on  music 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Rolls  and  records 

Ideal  annronriations 

1 

1 

In  Maine  a  general  spirit  of  caution  seems  to  pervade  music  section  expenses,, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  attached  table.  None  of  the  25  libraries  reporting 
music  sections  are  exclusively  reference  libraries,  though  5  are  both  reference 
and  circulating.  Three  report  increasing  interest*  8  stationary,  while  17  make 
no  comment 

The  Public  Library  at  Auburn  has  a  comparatively  new  music  section, 
acquired  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase.  Without  making  a  specialty  of 
music,  certain  privileges  are  allowed  music  borrowers  upon  occasion,  and  trav- 
eling libraries  are  furnished  upon  request  of  rural  schools. 

The  Bowdoin  College  Library,  at  Brunswick,  collects  musical  settings  of  Long- 
fellow's words,  and  at  present  has  nearly  1,000  such  titles.  Courses  in  music 
have  only  been  instituted  in  the  college  during  the  past  six  years,  during  whi<^ 
time  the  bulk  of  the  music  collection  has  been  acquired. 
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There  are  now  190  books  on  music,  200  bound  volumes  of  music,  about  1,100 
separate  pieces,  25  player-piano  rolls,  over  300  records,  and  25  orchestral  rec- 
ords in  the  library.  These  have  been  selected  to  further  the  college  musie 
courses,  and  the  annual  expense  for  this  material  is  now  about  |225. 

MARYLAND. 


Itams  reported. 

Number  of  librBries  reporting— 

1-26 

2&-49 

50 

86 

165 

260 

900 

400 

500 

1,000 

1,600 

1,800 

Books  on  mmic 

3 
2 

1 

...... 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

Bound  yohunes  of  music . . . 

1 

1 

Separate  pieces 

1 

1 
1 

Scores 

1 

Quunber  music  works 

1 

In  Maryland  at  least  two  of  the  eight  libraries  reporting  music  departments 
have  important  collections.  Three  are  reference  libraries  and  four  are  circu- 
lating or  circulating  and  reference.  Increasing  interest  is  reported  by  two, 
and  decreasing  interest  by  one.  Few  figures  as  to  cost  or  music  departmoit 
appropriations  are  given. 

The  library  of  the  Peabody  InatUute  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  separate  from 
that  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  former  has  1,600  books  on 
music  and  400  bound  volumes  of  music,  with  SOO  orchestral  scores.  It  affords 
facilities  for  serious  study  in  the  history  of  music  and  musical  literature. 
The  average  number  of  persons  using  this  reference  library  annually  is  1,000, 
of  whom  00  per  coit  use  the  boolcs  on  music. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore  has  about  1,000  books  on  muslc^ 
1,800  bound  volumes  of  music,  60  orchestral  scores,  and  500  chamber  musle 
works.  The  strong  points  are  the  collections  of  vocal  and  piano  music,  which 
afford  material  for  serious  study.  On  music  $75  is  spent  annually  and  $100 
on  books  about  music,  mostly  from  library  funds  proper.  Concerts  are  given 
at  the  branch  libraries,  of  which  there  are  18.  About  50  lectures  or  lecture 
recitals,  with  unpaid  lectures,  are  given  annually  under  library  auspices. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

1-25 

2&-49 

50-99 

100-149 

150-200 

250-350 

400 

500 

600-700 

1,000 

Over 
1,00QL 

Bound     volumes     of 
muirto. ...  ..    a . .  . . 

52 
12 

18 
3 

17 

7 
2 

1 
1 
2 
5 

9 
6 

i" 

i* 

5 
3 

7 

2 
3 

5 

4 

6 

1 

1 

8 
2 

4 

e 
1 

• 

7 

SoDftTBte  nieces 

f 

Flayer-piano  roils 

PhonoeraDli  records. . . 

1 
2 

8 

4 

5" 

2 

1 

1 
4 

Scores 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

125 

$20-50 

$51-09 

$100 

$125 

$aoo 

$250 

$800 

$500 

Oyer 
$1,000. 

Annual  expemea. 

Total  for  music  sec- 
tion  

3 

1 

1 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

• 

2 
2 

In  addition  to  follow- 
ing: 

For  music 

For   books    on 
music 

4 
1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

For    rolls    and 
records  . 

Appropriation*. 
IPrnm  lihrarv  funds 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i" 

1 

1 

1 

From  endowment. , . 

1 

Fram  special  funds. . 

1 

1               1 

The  above  does  not  include  the  library  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the 
Important  music  libraries  of  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  answer  the 
questionnaire. 

In  1918,  Massachusetts  reported  343  libraries  with  5,000  volumes  or  over, 
somewhat  over  one-ninth  of  the  total  of  such  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
and  exceeding  New  York  with  its  326  libraries  of  this  size.  Of  these  Massachu- 
setts libraries,  142  report  music  sections,  of  sizes  tabulated  herewith.  As  usual 
in  eastern  as  compared  with  western  libraries,  player-piano  and  phonograph 
material  is  sparsely  represented;  25  libraries  report  increasing  interest  in 
music,  16  stationary,  and  only  1  decreasing.  Many  special  features  are  noted 
In  the  following  accounts  of  individual  libraries. 

The  Botton  Public  Library  is  widely  known  for  the  possession  of  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection,  which  supplements  the  general  music  collection  of  the  library. 
The  "  music  room  "  now  contains  15,000  books  on  music,  and  26,000  bound 
volumes  of  music.  Two  librarians  give  their  entire  time,  and  a  third  part  time 
to  the  musical  collection. 

Neither  rolls  nor  records  find  place  in  this  library.  There  are  now  4,000 
orchestral  scores  listed.  Scores  of  important  works  are  purchased  whenever 
possible,  in  preference  to  pianoforte  arrangements.  Chamber  music  works  are 
represented  to  the  number  of  950.  While  the  collection  is  intended  to  be 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  specially  strong  in  opera  scores,  part  songs, 
orchestral  music,  and  the  history  of  music,  particularly  of  Boston.  The  catalogue 
of  the  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  is  published  in  four  volumes.  About  $500 
is  now  spent  annually  on  music ;  the  expense  of  l>ooks  on  music  Is  not  available 
as  a  separate  item.  Last  year  21,000  persons  used  the  music  collection,  and 
the  interest  is  increasing.  The  inter-library  loan  system  is  used,  but  traveling 
libraries  are  not  furnished.  Six  lectures  or  lecture-recitals  are  given  annually, 
with  no  fees  for  the  lecturers. 

The  story  of  the  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  is  told  by  Miss  Barbara  Duncan 
in  an  entertaining  article  in  The  Library  Journal  for  August,  1915.  From 
this  source  may  be  gleaned  the  following  statements:  The  scores  contain 
innumerable  programs,  newspaper  clippings,  portraits,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
particular  works.  A  set  of  volumes,  indexed,  contain  programs,  newspaper 
criticisms,  personal  notices  of  musicians,  and  all  matters  of  musical  interest  in 
Boston  during  the  past  50  years.  A  similar  system  has  been  followed  for  items 
of  general  musical  interest    The  collection  of  autograph  scores  has  not  been 
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generally  followed,  although  the  American  composers  Paine,  Buck,  Converse, 
Foote,  Ohadwick,  and  Gllhert  are  so  represented.  The  most  unique  item  of 
early  American  music  is  Francis  Hopkinson^s  "  Seven  Songs  "  (1788),  of  which 
only  one  other  copy  is  known.  The  operatic  section  of  the  collection  is  annotated 
as  are  other  works,  and  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works. 

At  Boston  is  also  the  library  of  the  Neio  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  5,000  volumes  of  music  and  books  on  music  are  in  charge  of  one  librarian 
(trained  as  a  music  librarian)  and  two  assistants.  There  are  14,0(X)  actual 
users  of  the  collection  annually,  and  there  are  both  reference  and  circulating 
departments. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  Library  in  Boston  has  9,000  volumes  of 
music  and  boolcs.  Some  volumes  contain  two  to  a  dozra  works,  bound  together. 
Orchestral  scores  number  400,  and  chamber  music  works  285.  No  specialties 
have  been  followed  in  making  the  collection,  which  aCTords  opportunities  for 
the  serious  student  in  many  fields.  About  $20,000  has  been  spent  to  date  on 
the  library,  and  there  is  an  annual  outlay  of  $500  for  books  and  music.  The 
average  number  of  actual  users  of  the  library  annually  is  000.  A  piano  is 
available  in  the  library. 

The  Musical  Observer  of  October,  1900,  contains  a  liistorical  account  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  written  by  Ernest  O.  Hiler.  This  reviews 
the  organization,  its  objects,  and  achievements,  in  addition  to  the  library. 

The  Congregational  Library^  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  has  778  books  classed 
under  hymnology ;  62  of  these  are  books  on  hymns  and  hymnists,  and  711  are 
largely  hymnals. 

The  proximity  of  the  research  collections  at  Boston  and  Cambridge  has  had 
an  effect  on  the  Public  Library  of  Brookline,  in  that  the  latter  has  directed  its 
efforts  toward  a  general  collection  for  popular  use.  It  now  numbers  675  books 
on  music  and  1,875  titles  of  music  in  volumes  or  covers.  There  are  17  volumes 
of  orchestral  scores  and  190  volumes  of  chamber  music.  Arrangements  are 
bought  in  preference  to  orchestral  scores,  largely  in  piano  duet  form,  but  also 
for  solo  and  two  pianos.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars 
has  been  spent  on  acquiring  the  collection,  and  from  $25  to  $50  annually  for 
music;  1,803  volumes  of  music  were  borrowed  In  1917.  With  an  assistant 
specially  for  the  music  section,  it  is  believed  the  work' of  this  department  could 
be  largely  expanded  to  good  advantage. 

In  the  library  of  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cambridge, 
1,250  volumes  on  and  of  music,  exclusively  in  the  departments  of  hymnology 
and  church  music,  are  found.  This  library  is  administered  in  close  affiliation 
with  that  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  collections  of  both  libraries  are 
accessible  to  all  students. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  has  989  books  on  music  and  801  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  with  116  orchestral  scores  and  41  chamber-music  scores.  The 
aim  is  to  make  it  a  "popular"  collection  in  the  best  sense,  and  suggestions 
from  patrons  are  considered.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  Is  spent 
annually  on  the  music  department,  but  $1,0(K)  would  be  welcome,  as  interest  is 
increasing.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $5,000,  the  interest  from  which 
goes  to  the  music  department.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  in  the  library, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  few  eastern  libraries  that  hopes  to  add  a  department 
of  phonograph  records.  Books,  but  not  music,  are  furnished  for  traveling 
libraries. 

The  library  of  the  late  Francis  H.  Jenks,  consisting  of  music  literature  and 
scores,  the  latter  plentifully  annotated  with  reviews  and  critit^isms.  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Fiichburg  Public  Library,  at  Fitchburg,  by  Herbert  I.  Wallace  in 
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1905.  The  i^>ecial  catalogue  of  this  collection  is  printed  separately,  as  are  two 
other  music  lists  of  this. library.  On  music  072  boolcs  and  2,416  bound  volumes 
constitute  the  total  collection  at  present,  with  68  orchestral  scores  and  236 
chamber  music  works.  Tlie  strong  points  are  the  full  scores  of  operas  and 
oratorios,  anuotateil  by  Mr.  Jenks,  piano  music,  and  piano  arrangements,  for  two, 
four,  and  eight  hands.  For  music  $100  is  spent  annually,  while  books  are  bought 
from  the  general  fund.  The  circulation  divides  60  per  cent  for  music  and  40 
per  cent  for  music  books,  with  increasing  interest  In  the  department  The 
library  cooperates  with  the  State  normal  and  high  schools,  also  with  the 
Woman's  Club. 

The  Newton  Free  Library,  at  Newton,  engaged  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  to 
select,  in  Europe,  a  representative  collection  of  classical  music  which  has  proven 
adequate  to  the  demand ;  2,000  books  on  music,  1,000  bound  volumes,  and  200 
separate  pieces  of  music  constitute  the  collection,  a  printed  catalogue  of  which 
was  issued  in  1910.    Music  is  purchased  as  needed  from  an  endowment  fund. 

The  Forbes  Library,  at  Northampton,  has  1,250  books  on  music,  about  6,000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  11,054  unbound  pieces  of  music.  One  librarian  gives 
her  entire  time  to  the  music  department,  in  which  increased  interest  is  reported. 
No  count  is  kept  of  readers,  but  about  6,000  works  were  issued  in  1916.  Five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  is  counted  the  ideal  sum  for  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  the  music  department.  There  are  four  victrolas,  with  38  records,  for 
school  use  only.  Orchestral  scores  of  symphonies,  with  piano  solo  and  duet 
arrangements,  are  bought ;  the  library  now  has  250  scores  and  20  chamber  music 
works.  There  are  complete  editions  of  Bach,  H&ndel,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Palestrina,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Gr^try,  SchUtz,  and  the  Denkmdler  der  Ton- 
kunst.  In  addition,  the  library  has  large  collections  of  songs,  piano  music, 
and  vocal  scores  of  operas.  Music  exhibits  and  local  press  publicity  stimulate 
interest  in  the  music  section. 

The  Smith  College  Library,  at  Northampton,  has  572  books  on  music,  850 
bound  volumes  of  music,  2,239  unbound  pieces  of  music,  100  pianola  rolls,  and 
300  records.  French  and  German  books  make  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total. 
There  are  250  orchestral  scores  and  40  of  chamber  music.  Annually  $200  is 
expended  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music,  of  which  sums  $100  is  from 
library  funds  proper  and  the  balance  from  a  special  fund.  Interest  in  the  col- 
lection is  increasing,  and  the  library  would  gladly  spend  $500  annually 
for  music  and  books  on  music.  Of  the  calls,  20  per  cent  are  for  rolls  and 
records ;  there  is  a  piano,  player  piano,  and  victrola  in  the  library. 

The  Berkshire  Athenceum  and  Museum,  at  Pittsfield,  has  a  good  collection  of 
"  Shaker  "  music  and  a  fair  collection  of  church  music.    In  all,  there  are  700 
books  on  music,  150  bound  volumes,  and  200  separate  pieces  of  music,  with  24 . 
phonograph  records.    Interest  in  the  music  section  is  growing  steadily. 

The  Salem  Public  Library  at  Salem  has  500  books  on  music,  but  no  music. 
A  bulletin  largely  devoted  to  the  music  section  was  published  in  January,  1901. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  l/ibf^ary,  at  South  Hadley,  is  built  up  with  a  view  to 
student  needs,  though  visitors  in  the  main  library  are  always  welcome.  The 
collection  consists  of  390  books  on  music,  371  bound  volumes,  and  50  pieces  of 
music,  12  player-piano  rolls,  and  150  phonograph  records.  So  far  it  has  cost  at 
least  $2,000,  and  $290  is  annually  appropriated  by  the  college  for  additions. 
This  sum  is  divided  into  an  allowance  of  $150  for  music,  $100  for  books  on 
music,  and  $40  for  rolls  and  records.  In  some  years  $200  or  $300  additional  ac- 
crues from  gifts.  There  are  few  scores  or  chamber-music  works  at  present, 
piano-solo  arrangements  being  preferred  for  practical  purposes.  No  special  line 
of  collection  has  been  followed,  but  the  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works  has 
been  acquired. 
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The  City  Library  of  Springfield  finds  that  music  and  books  on  music  amount 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  library  circulation.  It  is  eighth  among  10  classes, 
ranking  higher  than  history,  biography,  or  travel;  9,479  works  in  the  music 
collection  were  taken  out  last  year.  The  library  cooperates  with  music  clubs 
and  leaders  in  community  work.  It  displays  notices  of  coming  musical  events 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  local  affairs.  The  shelves  are  open  and 
very  accessible  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room.  While  attendants  are  always 
ready  to  assist,  people  quietly  help  themselves  to  a  surprising  degree.  The 
collection  includes  1,000  titles  of  books  on  music  and  many  duplicate  copies. 
Whatever  music  is  bought  in  sheet  form  is  collected  and  bound ;  the  music  now 
aggregates  2,200  titles ;  100  orchestral  scores  have  been  purchased  to  answer  a 
demand,  and  there  are  85  titles  of  chamber  music  works.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  any  one  field  of  the  collection,  but  it  affords  some  opportunity 
for  research  work  in  the  line  of  hymnology  and  glees.  About  $7,000  has  been 
spent  on  the  music  section  since  1004,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$550  from  an  endowment  fund.  The  library  has  a  very  full  general  card 
catalogue,  a  title  index  of  song  and  piano  collections,  and  a  praiseworthy  sepa- 
rately printed  catalogue  of  the  music  section.  The  library  bulletin  for  October, 
1915,  was  largely  devoted  to  music,  and  is  valuable  as  a  suggestive  list  for 
general  readers  and  librarians.  Special  lists  of  music  appreciation  and  music 
for  beginners  are  also  published.  The  interlibrary  loan  system  is  occasionally 
used,  and  one  lecture  has  recently  been  given  as  an  experiment.  Few  library 
reports  give  more  encouraging  evidence  of  activity  along  sensible  and  popular 
lines  so  far  as  the  music  department  is  concerned. 

The  fine  library  of  the  late  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  music  historian,  former  pro- 
fessor at  Vassar  College,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Tufts  College  Library  at  Med- 
ford  (post  office.  Tufts  College).  This  collection  is  rich  in  older  works,  some  in 
fine  and  rare  editions,  and  in  original  books  and  scores  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  epoch  in  musical  history  up  to  1800 
which  is  not  represented  sufficiently  to  make  possible  a  direct  study  from  this 
material  The  printed  lists  are  sadly  out  of  date,  but  the  roll  catalogue  is  more 
nearly  complete.  The  printed  collection  is  made  up  of  2,000  books  on  music,  000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,400  separate  pieces.  The  piano  rolls  number 
1,400,  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  country,  and  are  in  very  constant 
use.  There  are  400  orchestral  scores  and  60  chamber  music  works.  All  fields 
are  well  represented  except  music  by  American  composers,  but  works  of 
historical  significance  are  probably  the  specialty.  About  $75  is  expended  an- 
nually for  additions  to  the  music  section. 

PerkkM  Institution  for  the  Blinds  at  Watertown,  has  250  books  on  music,  800 
bound  volumes,  and  10,000  separate  pieces  of  music.  Piano  and  vocal  music, 
both  solo  and  chorus,  are  the  special  fields.  In  addition  to  the  regular  catalogue 
there  is  a  Braille  catalogue  and  a  Braille  thematic  catalogue  of  piano  music 
The  average  number  of  library  users  is  2,000  per  year,  and  readers  have  the  use 
of  a  piano  in  the  library.  Braille  music  for  the  blind  is  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  free  of  postage,  and  the  average  is  700  calls  per  year  for  this  privilege. 

The  library  of  Wellesley  College,  at  Wellesley,  is  planned  on  general  lines 
for  students  of  practical  and  theoretical  music.  It  now  has  600  bo^ks  on  music, 
380  bound  volumes  and  136  unbound  pieces  of  music,  182  player  piano  rolls, 
and  78  phonograph  records.  From  $1,500  to  $2,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
material,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $130  for  music  and  books 
on  music,  while  $25  annually,  charged  as  a  music  department  expense,  goes 
to  the  purchase  of  rolls  and  records. 

The  Whitinwille  Social  Library,  at  WhitinsviUe,  has  but  a  small  collection  of 
books  on  music,  but  is  marked  by  two  unique  features.    One  is  that  when  scenes 
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fi'oin  a  well-known  oi)era  are  given  at  the  moving  pictures,  books  containing  the 
story  of  such  operas  are  advertised  in  the  local  papers.  The  other  fact  is  that 
the  librarian  loans  four-hand  arrangements  of  standard  orchestral  compositions 
to  stud;  clubs  from  a  personal  collection. 

In  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  are  1,000 
books  on  music  and  psalmody,  nearly  all  published  in  the  United  States  before 
1870. 

The  Free  Public  Library  at  Worcester  has  600  books  on  music  (practically 
all  in  English),  1,400  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  800  unbound  pieces,  with  10 
orchestral  scores.  A  printed  catalogue  of  music  was  issued  in  ijDOO,  and  a 
special  card  catalogue  is  placed  in  the  music  alcove.  Over  6,000  persons  use 
the  music  department  annually,  and  the  relative  percentages  are  60  per  cent 
for  music  and  40  per  cent  for  books  oa  music.  Three  branch  libraries  have 
small  music  collections.  Lack  of  space  Ib  the  antiquated  main  library  building 
prevents  an  extension  of  the  music  work. 


MICHIGAN. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Itenu)  reported. 

1-25 

26-4» 

50 

75-W 

100 

125- 
150 

200 

250 

300- 
400 

560 

800 

1,200 

1 

%000 

Books  on  music 

Bound   volumes  of 

9 

8 
1 

3 
2 

6 
2 

3 
1 

3 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

Separate  i>ieces 

Phonograph  records . 
Scores 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

In  Michigan,  41  libraries  report  music  sections,  rather  above  the  average  in 
size,  but  only  5  libraries  can  estimate  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  In  no  case 
stated  is  it  above  $500.  Eight  libraries  report  increased  Interest  in  music, 
seven  stationary,  and  none  decreasing.  One  library  reports  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $125  for  rolls  and  records,  and  five  others  (all  that  mention  the 
.subject)  have  an  annual  expense  of  $25  for  music  department  purchases. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  followed  the 
policy  of  avoiding  works  of  only  passing  interest.  There  are  now  383  orchestral 
scores  in  the  library,  and  special  stress  will  be  laid  on  this  division.  There 
will  also  be  a  demand  for  books  of  research  value  in  the  future.  There  are  290 
titles  of  chamber  music  works,  mostly  with  parts.  By  request  about  1,500  titles, 
including  orchestral  scores,  historical  works  on  theory,  etc.,  and  a  large  number 
of  chamber  music  works,  will  eventually  become  available.  The  present  collec- 
tion includes  1,287  books  on  music  and  8,839  bound  volumes  or  titles  of  music. 
History,  biography,  and  theoretical  works  make  the  largest  group  in  the  books  on 
music,  while  piano,  orchestral  scores,  chamber  music,  anthems,  and  part 
songs  are  the  strongest  in  the  music  class. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  will  soon  occupy  a  new  building,  in  which  ample 
accommodations  have  been  reserved  for  a  department  of  drama  and  music. 
Under  the  conditions  heretofore  prevailing,  accommodations  for  special  de- 
partments were  not  available,  and  no  special  attention  could  be  paid  to  the 
music  section. 

To  the  Public  Library  at  Orand  Rapids  was  presented  the  library  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Kelsey.  A  substantial  gift  of  music  and  vocal  scores  of 
operas  w^as  made  by  the  civic  music  committee  of  the  association  of  commerce. 
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and  donations  have  also  been  made  by  local  musicians.  Altogether  there  are 
now  700  books  on  music,  60  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  150  pieces. 
No  separate  account  is  kept  for  music>department  expenses^  but  the  library 
would  like  to  gfisod  $250  to  $500  annually  on  this  section.  The  interest  is 
increanlng,  ana,  with  a  larger  collection,  there  would  be  much  greater  use. 
The  library-  bulletin  for  March,  1917,  contains  a  list  of  the  music,  but  not  of 
the  books<son  music. 

MINNESOTA. 


Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting;— 

1-25 

2^-49 

60-76 

100-lfiO 

200-^00 

350-550 

1,000 

1,400 

l,fl00 

2,000 

2,350 

Books  oo  masic 

3 
3 

1 

• 

5 

1 

3 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

Bound     volumes     of 
masic 

1 
1 

Separate  pieces 

1 

1 

Player  piano  rolls 

1 
1 

PlMmooaph  records . . . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Cbambermusic  works.. 

1 

• 

• 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  reports  from  22  Minnesota  libraries  with 
music  sections  Is  the  fact  that  10  libraries  believe  their  musical  collections 
inadequate,  and  11'  the  sums  available  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
commonlty ;  12  report  increasing  Interest ;  4,  stationary ;  none  decreasing.  Only 
6  make  use  of  special  means  to  advertise  the  music  departments. 

The  Public  Library  of  Minneapolis  has  a  separate  room  for  the  music  depart- 
ment, with  two  librarians  devoting  their  entire  time  to  music.  There  are  1,600 
books  on  music,  1,040  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,436  separate  unbound 
pieces;  85  orchestral  scores  and  285  chamber  music  works  are  listed.  The 
aim  has  been  to  provide  a  collection  for  general  use  without  specializing,  but 
the  divisions  of  biography,  chamber  music,  children's  music,  songs,  piano,  vocal 
scores  of  operas,  and  church  music  are  regarded  as  the  strongest  points  of  the 
section.  About  $400  yearly  is  spent  on  music  and  books  on  music.  The  interest 
.  is  increasing,  and  in  1917  the  circulation  was  12,555,  31  per  cent  for  music 
and  69  per  cent  for  books  on  music.  For  annual  needs  $600  to  $800  is  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  sum,  probably  divided  equally  between  music  and  books. 
Rolls  and  records  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  it  is  lioped  that  such  a 
department  may  soon  be  created. 

A  good  example  of  local  music  dub  Interest  in  a  library  is  furnished  by  the 
Schubert  Club  of  St  Paul,  which  recently  transferred  its  music  collections  to  the 
St.  Paul  Public  Library.  The  same  club  gave  a  performance  of  Sullivan's 
*'  lolanthe  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  music  department,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  additional  music.  There  are  now  shelved  1,150 
volumes,  books  and  music,  and  there  are  396  phonograph  records,  the  entire 
cost  being  about  $1,200. 

The  SiiUwater  Public  Library ^  at  Stillwater,  has  150  books  on  music,  a  Vic- 
trola,  and  75  records,  but  no  printed  music.  When  operas  are  given  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  Stillwater  library  offers  special  lectures  on  the 
operas  to  be  given.  Both  these  lectures  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  Victrola 
concerts  at  the  library  are  popular.* 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  followed  at  the  Virffinia  Public  Library,  Virginia. 
There  are  115  books  on  music,  two  Victrolas,  and  250  records.  A  Victrola  con- 
cert, with  a  1-hour  program,  is  given  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  the  programs 
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being  published  in  the  two  daily  papers.    A  recommendation  has  been  made  to 
introduce  a  music  collection. 

The  8ta4e  Normal  School  Library  at  Winona  has  100  books  on  music,  200 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  over  1,000  unbound  pieces.  In  addition  are  50 
player-piano  rolls  and  125  phonograph  records.  This  material  has  cost  abe^t 
$2,000,  and  $150  annually  is  spent  for  music,  $25  for  books  on  music^  and  $25 
for  rolls  and  records.  These  sums  are  deemed  insufflcient,  $500  being  suggested 
as  the  ideal  yearly  appropriation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  field  of  folk  song  and  music  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Four  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  collections,  two  of  25  books  ou 
music  and  two  of  50.  One  has  75  bound  volumes  of  music,  another  1,000  un- 
bound pieces  of  music  and  24  phonograph  records.  There  seems  to  be  an 
almost  total  lack  of  music-section  statistics  or  interest, 

MISSOURI. 

Ten  Missouri  libraries  report  music  sections.  Two  have  50  books  each  on 
music,  three  90,  two  300,  one  400,  and  one  1,500.  Two  have  25  volumes  each  of 
bound  music  books,  one  200,  one  870,  one  1,000  (evidently  chorus  books  are  in- 
cluded), and  one  B,903.  One  library  has  3,500  player-piano  rolls,  another  000, 
another  30 ;  there  is  no  mention  of  phonographs.  Little  statistical  information 
regarding  expenses  and  appropriations  is  given  beyond  that  Itemized  below. 

The  PubUo  Library  of  Kan$as  City  has  1,200  books  on  music,  not  including 
musical  biograpby.  There  are  870  bound  volumes  of  music,  no  unbound  pieces^ 
and  000  player-piano  rolls,  while  80  orchestral  scores  are  listed.  The  collection 
^  is  strongest  in  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  books  on  music.  There  is  no  division 
into  a  music  section,  so  separate  figures  are  not  available.  Interest  in  the  col- 
lection is  reported  increasing. 

In  the  library  of  WiUiatn  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty,  is  a  collection  of  probably 
850  volumes  of  hymns  and  books  on  hymn  writers,  largely  assembled  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  England,  whose  private  library  is  now  in  this 
college. 

The  annual  reports  and  monthly  bulletins  of  the  SU  Louia  Public  Library 
indicate  special  attention  to  the  music  section.  The  reports  contain  valuable 
suggestions  to  librarians,  especially  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  music-roll 
circulation,  while  the  monthly  bulletins  are  illuminated  by  occasional  well- 
chosen  notes  regarding  books  or  music.  Evidently  music  is  not  treated  in  a 
perfunctory  way  in  this  library.  There  are  now  300  books  on  music  and  8,003 
bound  volumes  of  music,  with  no  unbound  pieces.  The  policy  is  to  buy  collec- 
tions of  printed  miisic  in  general  preference  to  single  pieces ;  3,500  pianola  rolls 
have  been  acquired  by  donation.  Miniature  orchestral  scores  are  the  only  kind 
purchased,  and  of  these  the  library  now  has  124.  There  are  102  works  of 
chamber  music.  Vocal  scores  of  operas,  songs,  piano,  violin,  and  church  music 
are  the  fields  most  strongly  represented.  The  collection  is  intended  for  general 
and  popular  use,  and  only  incidentally  alfords  research  facilities.  The  card 
catalogue  presents -a  thorough  analysis  of  collections;  the  reports  and  bulletins 
have  already  been  mentioned.  In  addition  special  publicity  is  accorded  the 
music  section  in  newspaper  and  other  mediums.  The  exiienditure  to  date  is 
$5,000.  The  annual  outlay  for  music,  from  library  funds  proper,  is  $500  to 
$1,000.    Books  on  music  are  bought  with  other  books,  and  no  separate  account 
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Is  k^t.  The  interest  is  increasing,  with  a  music  circulation  of  4,565  last  year, 
and  no  record  of  books  on  music.  The  size  and  character  of  the  collection  is  not 
regarded  as  sufficient,  and  though  it  possibly  meets  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, the  library  does  not  believe  it  meets  the  needs;  $2,000  would  be  an 
ideal  annual  sum  to  spend  on  music  and  books  on  music.  Music  amounts  to 
0.23  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation ;  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  the  books 
on  music,  and  the  rolls  figure  1.06  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation.  Inter- 
library  loans  include  music,  and  traveling  libraries  are  furnished,  but  music  is 
seldom  included. 

MONTANA. 

As  is  the  case  with  some  other  States,  music  library  statistics  from  Montana 
seem  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  average  music  section  in  Montana  is  by  no 
means  neglected.  Eight  libraries  report  musical  collections.  One  has  25  books 
on  music;  three  between  30  and  60;  one  95;  and  one  each  150,  400,  and  500 
volumes.  Three  have  not  over  25  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  one  56.  Phono- 
graphs and  player  pianos  are  not  mentioned. 

The  Public  Library  at  Helena  is  just  starting  the  music  section.  It  has  400 
books  on  music  and  55  bound  volumes  of  music.  A  mimeographed  list  includes 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  publications,  and  is  a  useful  part  of  a  publicity 
scheme.  There  has  been  spent  on  the  collection  $1,200,  and  no  fixed  sum  is  ap- 
propriated for  annual  increase. 

NEBRASKA. 

So  far  as  the  libraries  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  little  enthusiasm  for 
music  in  Nebraska.  Eleven  libraries  report  music  sections,  and  eight  of  these 
have  not  over  50  books  on  music.  One  library  has  260  volumes,  another  850, 
and  another  500.  Four  libraries  have  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  the  largest 
collection  is  80  volumes.    Statistical  figures  are  almost  entirely  lacking. 

The  Omaha  Public  Library  has  500  books  on  music,  50  bound  volumes  of 
music,  and  50  unbound  pieces.  The  collection  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
musicians  of  the  city,  for  the  money  spent  on  It  has  been  given  by  the  various 
musical  organizations.  A  fair  proportion  of  these  sums  has  been  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  and  opera  scores  too  expensive  to  be  acquired  by  the 
average  book  borrower. 

NEVADA. 

One  report  from  this  State  comes  from  the  library  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
at  Reno,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  information  transmitted  is  "  Our  music  shelf 
is  about  6  feet  long."  The  other  report,  from  the  Reno  Free  Publio  Library, 
reports  100  books  on  music  and  30  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  the  library  feels 
that  $150  annually  would  be  well  invested  in  the  music  section. 
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Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

26-49 

50-75 

100 

230 

500 

80O 

1.800 

Bookie  on  music 

11 
6 

2 
2 

2 

1 

5 

2* 

2 

1 

Rnnnri  ▼nliiTnps  of  mtlSlfi        

1 

F  ADaratfi  oieces 

1 

PhrmotmiDh  records 

1 
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From  New  Hampshire  24  libraries  report  music  sections  witli  collections  of 
the  size  tabulated  herewith.  No  player-piano  rolls  are  reported,  likewise  no 
orchestral  scores  or  chamber  music.  Pour  annual  expenditures  for  muiedc 
departments  are  given — $25,  $45,  ahd  two  of  $50.  Increasing  Interest  is  re- 
ported from  five  libraries,  stationary  one,  and  variable  one. 

The  music  section  is  an  innovation  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Manchester,  but  it  appears  to  be  making  a  promising  begin- 
ning. The  collection  now  Includes  500  books  on  music  (66  of  these  are  librettos), 
230  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  515  separate  pieces.  Newspaper  publicity  is 
used  for  accessions.  On  the  collection  $700  has  been  spent,  and  the  annual 
outlay  for  music  and  books  is,  respectively,  $50  and  $25.  Interest  is  increasing, 
and  the  library  would  like  to  spend  $400  annually  on  music  and  books,  with 
preference  to  the  music. 

The  Public  Library  of  Rochester  reports  the  demands  on  the  music  section 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  music  teachers,  and  that  a  larger  music 
library  would  be  installed  If  funds  were  available.  The  present  collection  is 
114  books  on  music,  with  no  music,  rolls,  or  records. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

1-25 

26-50 
7 

7*- 
100 

5 

1 

150- 
200 

250- 
350 

500 

750 

1,000- 
1,200 

1.800- 
2,000 

1 
2.900 

3,700 

5,800 

Books  on  music 

8 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
-     1 

1 
1 

. 

Bound  volumes  of  music . . . 

1 

PeDorate  pieces 

1 

1 

Scores 

1 

ChftrobfiT  music  works. ..,,. 

1 

New  Jersey  is  another  State  in  which  the  libraries  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  books  and  printed  music.  No  rolls  or  records  are  mentioned  in  the  reports 
from  31  libraries,  though  these  are  rather  above  the  average  size.  Six  say  the 
Interest  is  increasing,  8  stationary,  and  no  decrease  is  reported.  One  library 
has  an  annual  expense  of  $65  and  another  $100  for  music,  while  two  spend  from 
$20  to  $50  a  year  for  books  on  music.  Beyond  these  figures  little  is  reported 
in  the  way  of  annual  expense. 

Church  music  is  the  special  field  of  the  library  of  Dreto  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison.  An  endowment  fund  provides  $50  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  hymnology;  760  books  on  music  and  2,000  bound  volumes  of  music 
are  now  in  the  library,  hymnals  being  in  the  ascendancy. 

The  Newark  Free  Public  Library,  at  Newark,  catalogues  its  songs  both  by 
title  and  first  line,  and  this  unique  index  includes  some  15,000  cards.  There 
are  900  books  on  music,  exclusive  of  individual  biographies  of  musicians,  2.000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  5,800  part  songs.  As  yet  not  much  has  been 
done  toward  the  acquisition  of  full  scores,  piano  arrangements  being  deemed 
more  desirable  for  the  present,  but  there  are  200  titles  in  the  chamber  music 
collection.  The  largest  factors  in  the  music  collection  are  songs,  piano  music, 
and  chamber  music.  The  library  favors  the  publication  of  short  lists  and 
circulars  to  interest  the  average  reader  and  music  student,  and  has  produced 
some  clever  features  in  this  way.  Newspaper  publicity  is  also  used.  It  is  tiie 
policy  of  the  library  to  bulletin  local  and  New  York  musical  affairs  of  im- 
portance, and  to  feature  special  magazine  articles  on  music.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  music  section  is  $1,500,  and  about  $100  annually  is 
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spent  In  this  department.  The  average  yearly  circulation  is  5,000  volumes,  with 
increasing  interest  The  library  would  like  to  spend  $200  a  year  on  the  music 
section,  with  an  extra  $300  for  development  plans  and  advertising;.  Two  books 
on  music  circulate  to  one  volume  of  music. 

The  finding  list  for  the  music  library  of  PHncetpn  University,  at  Princeton, 
is  a  bound  volume  of  93  pages,  published  in  1900.  It  is  Issued  in  *"  title-a-line  " 
form,  x)ending  the  preparation  of  a  full  printed  catalogue  which  will  eventually 
be  incorporated  into  the  genial  finding  list  of  the  university  library.  The 
collection  of  books  on  music  numbers  about  1,800  titles,  bound  volumes  of 
music  1,100  titles,  and  there  are  about  3,700  unbound  pieces  of  music.  Orchestral 
scores  total  95  volumes,  chamer  music  works  12  volumes.  Between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  is  the  estimated  expense  of  the  collection,  in  addition  to  generous  *gifts. 
The  annual  outlay  for  music  and  books  on  music  is  $65  from  the  library  fund 
proper.  Interest  in  the  music  library  is  increasing,  and  a  professorship  in  music 
has  recently  been  created  in  the  university. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  two  reports  from  New  Mexico  libraries  are  distinguished  by  their  brevity. 
One  library  has  10  books  on  music,  but  believes  a  music  department  would  be 
well  patronized  if  a  music  fund  were  created.  The  other  library  has  35  entries 
under  music  headings,  which  are  regarded  as  sufilcient  for  general  reference 
purposes. 

NEW  YORK. 


Items  reported. 


Books  on  music 

Bound  voluines  of  music . 

Sei>arate  pieces 

Player-piano  rolls 

Phonograph  records 

Orchestral  scores 

Chamber  mosio  works . . . 


Number  o(  libraries  reporting— 


1-25 


81 
13 


6 
1 


fiO-QB 


10(>>140 


15 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

150-200 


8 

1 
1 
8 
1 


300-500 


9 
4 


000-800 


3 
1 


1,000 


Over 

1,000 


9 
7 
6 


Items  reported. 


Aqulsition  cost 

Annual  expense  far- 
Music 

Books  on  music 

Rolls  and  records 

libraryfund  appropriation 

Endowment  fund  appro- 
priation  

Speclalfunds 

Ideal  appropriation 


Number  of  libraries  reporting—- 


81-825 


3 

'i* 


820-840 


800 


2 
2 
1 


876 


1 
12 


8100 


4 

"i 


8125 


2 
1 


8150 


8175 


8200 


»1 


8500 


2 
1 


8000 


»1 


Over 
81.000 


I  Includes  music,  books,  rolls,  and  records. 


New  York  State,  with  826  libraries  of  5,000  volumes  or  more,  is  second  only 
to  Massachusetts,  with  its  S48  such  collections.  Music  sections  are  reported  by 
lOi  libraries,  and  the  collation  of  the  reports  brings  to  light  some  interesting 
points.    Over  one-balf  would  be  classed  as  small  musical  collections,  the  middle 
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ground  is  rather  sparsely  filled,  and  there  are  some  magnificent  collections. 
Seven  libraries  report  player-piano  rolls,  and  the  same  number  provide  phono- 
graph records.  Orchestral  scores  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  chamber  music  is  not 
so  well  represented.  Only  eight  libraries  report  considerable  acquisitions  by 
gift,  and  not  one  reports  interest  in  the  suggestions  of  music  dealers  or  pub- 
lishers. CJoraparatlvely  few  libraries  have  annual  appropriations  for  the 
music  section,  and  these  are  relatively  small  sums;  21  libraries  report  in- 
creasing Interest,  14  stationary,  and  none  a  decrease;  17  libraries  believe  their 
reports  do  not  represent  the  community's  Interest  in  music,  while  5  report 
afilrmatively ;  14  believe  the  music  department  expenditures  inadequate,  21  are 
content  with  the  past  record,  11  think  the  demands  of  the  community  exceed 
the  libraries'  musical  resources,  19  take  the  opposite  view.  The  ideal  annual 
appropriation  for  music,  if  mentioned,  is  usually  small;  one  library  considers 
$10,000  the  Ideal  sum,  and  another  wants  "as  much  as  we  can  get";  20 
libraries  would  add  to  books  on  music,  16  to  the  music,  and  only  2  wodld 
invest  In  more  rolls  or  records.  Six  libraries  have  a  piano  in  the  library,  3 
have  player  pianos,  and  5  have  phonographs.  Fiv«  libraries  have  lectures 
or  lecture-recitals  under  library  auspices,  and  the  lecturers,  except  In  one 
instance,  are  paid. 

Wells  College  Library,  at  Aurora,  has  1,349  books  on  music,  of  which  348 
are  biographies  and  828  bound  volumes  of  music.  Exactly  600  books  are  in 
foreign  languages.  There  are  29  orchestral  scores  and  203  of  chamber  music. 
Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  has  been  spent  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  collection,  and  there  have  been  many  fine  gifts.  The  annual  appro- 
priation, from  library  funds,  is  $400,  which  Is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  Suggestions  for  purchase  are  made  by  the  college 
music  department,  and  there  is  a  preference  for  complete  editions. 

The  Public  Library  at  BingKamton  has  a  total  of  470  volumes  of  music  and 
books  on  music.  A  neat  booklet  entitled  "  Music  and  Musicians  "  is  the  finding 
list  up  to  1917.  Newspaper  notices  of  new  accessions  are  written  by  members 
of  the  library  staff  and  Include  short  descriptive  notes.  The  cooperation  of  a 
local  organist  and  teacher,  Francis  J.  0'Ck>nner,  in  the  building  of  the  collection 
is  noted. 

The  PubUo  Library  of  Brooklyn  has  a  new  building  in  process  of  construction 
and  expects  to  develop  its  collection  "  along  definitely  helpful  lines "  with  the 
new  facilities.  The  library  now  has  about  1,500  books  on  music  and  6,000 
volumes  of  bound  music.  As  separate  statistics  are  not  now  kept  for  music, 
little  can  be  said  about  the  circulation,  but  interest  is  increasing,  and  during 
the  musical  season  there  are  not  sufllcient  copies  of  operas,  etc.,  to  meet  the 
demand. 

The  Public  Library  of  Buffalo  has  never  been  able  to  enter  the  field  of  music 
to  any  extent  excepting  to  supply  books  on  music.  It  has  cared  for  and  cata- 
logued gifts  of  music  and  has  purchased  some  Items  at  patrons'  request.  The 
collection  now  includes  more  than  1,300  books  on  music,  including  many  dupli- 
cates, more  than  1,400  bound  volumes  of  music,  138  pamphlet  librettos,  and  78 
bound  librettos.  The  unbound  pieces  of  music  number  2,925  titles,  and  include 
23,200  pieces,  counting  each  vocal  and  instrumental  part  and  duplicates.  Sev- 
eral musicians  and  musical  associations  have  presented  the  library  collections 
of  music.  There  are  88  titles  of  orchestral  scores  and  orchestral  parts  for  72 
operas  and  oratorios.  Chamber  music  works  for  three  or  more  instruments  num- 
ber 11.  The  collection  of  violin  music  is  preponderantly  strong,  songs,  vocal 
scores  of  operas,  and  church  music  are  also  strong  fields.  The  library  is  fully 
catalogued,  special  gifts  are  noticed  in  annual  reports,  publicity  is  given  through 
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newspaper  articles,  and  special  lists  are  famished  for  music  festivals  and  musi- 
cal evenings.  Interest  Is  increasing,  and  though  the  present  collection  may  meet 
the  demand  of  the  library,  it  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  community,  and 
there  is  a  great  field  to  be  developed  if  means  were  provided.  The  library  re- 
gards the  demand  for  books  as  the  first  consideration. 

The  library  of  CaniHut  College,  Bufl!alo,  is  of  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
nature.  It  is  a  fairly  extensive  collection  of  works  in  almost  every  field  of 
music,  particularly  strong  in  church  music  and  music  for  orchestra,  with  a 
rather  complete  collection  of  standard  hymnals. 

The  music  division  of  the  Neto  York  City  Public  Library  is  well  described  in 
three  articles  furnished  by  the  library. 

The  music  division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  consists  of  two  separate 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  Joseph  W.  Drezel  collection,  privately  founded 
in  1858  by  Mr.  Drez^,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  purchase  of  a  very  complete 
and  rich  collection  of  music,  books  relating  to  music,  autographs  of  famous 
musicians,  portraits,  etc.,  which  had  been  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Albrecht, 
member  of  the  Germanic  Musical  Society,  who  spent  over  13  years  (1845- 
1868)  in  various  countries,  busy  with  the  formation  of  this  collection.  Later 
on  the  collection  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  music  library  of  Dr. 
B.  La  Roche,  consisting  of  works  in  English  and  French;  also  rare  books 
in  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  also  by  the  importation  of  books  from 
Europe,  especially  Dr.  Edward  Rimbault*s  library,  from  which  several  impor- 
tant works  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Drexel  in  London  at  an  auction.  Thus  this 
collection  came  to  contain  musical  writings  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  German,  En^sh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch,  including  the  history  of  music,  the  biography  of  celebrated  musicians, 
dictionaries  of  music,  the  theory  of  musical  composition,  instruction  books 
for  voice  and  instruments,  works  on  acoustics  or  the  science  of  sound,  essays 
on  musical  expression,  musical  journals,  reports  and  contributions  of  musical 
societies,  almanacs,  descriptions  of  musical  festivals,  musical  travels,  musical 
novels,  etc.  The  total  collection  was  presented  to  the  Lenox  Library  by  Mr. 
Drexel  in  1888  and  was  transferred  with  the  Lenox  Library  to  the  new 
building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street 

The  second  part  of  the  music  division  is  formed  by  the  books  and  practical 
music  formerly  in  the  Ajstor  and  Lenox  Libraries,  some  of  these  books  are 
duplicates  or  different  editions  of  works  contained  in  the  Drexel  collection, 
but  the  larger  parts  consist  of  literature  and  music  from  about  1850  up  to 
date,  formed  by  steady  purchases  by  the  library  administration  and  by  gifts 
from  various  persons. — Edward  Silaky,  on  **  The  Music  Division  of  the  N,  7. 
Pub.  Library,*'  in  Proc  MuHc  Teacher's  Nat.  Assoc.,  1914,  No.  9,  pp.  211-212. 

While  the  Lenox  Library's  chief  interest  as  a  music  library  lay  in  the  Drexel 
collection,  it  did  not  refrain  entirely  from  adding  to  its  shelves  a  few  books 
on  music  and  important  compositions  published  after  Mr.  DrexeVs  death.  At 
the  same  time  the  Astor  Library  was  buying  such  music  and  books  on  music 
as  it  believed  were  very  important,  like  the  Pal^graphie  Musicale,  some  of 
the  publications  of  the  Plalnsong  and  Medieval  Society,  Eitner's  Publikationen 
alterer  Musikwerke,  Maldeghem*a  Tresor  Musical,  and  the  Denkm&ler  deutscher 
Tonkunst ;  also  many  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  classic  masters  and  some 
important  files  of  American  and  European  musical  periodicals.  One  of  the 
most  important  purchases  was  made  in  1896,  when  the  New  York  Public 
Library  bought  a  collection  of  Italian  opera  librettos,  a  few  of  which  date 
back  to  tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  rest  run  along  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  single  group  in  the  collection  contains  693  librettos  of 
the  operas  and  ballets  performed  at  the  two  royal  theaters  In  Naples  between 
1821  and  1865.  The  whole  libretto  collection  embraces  134  volumes,  containing 
in  all  1,408  librettos,  of  which  367  are  before  1800.  An  interesting  supple- 
ment to  the  librettos  was  purchased  at  the  same  time;  20  bound  volumes  of 
daily  programs  giving  the  title  and  cast  of  the  opera,  ballet,  or  play  to  be 
performed  in  each  of  the  10  or  more  theaters  of  Naples  each  day  from  1830 
to  1859. 

The  Astor  and  Lenox  collections  were  united  in  the  Lenox  building  in  1898 
and  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street  in  1911.    The  present  music  division,  thus  established,  could  point  to  a 
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library  of  musical  books  which  contain,  besides  the  Drezel  collection,  a  comple- 
ment to  this  collection  quite  as  large  again  as  the  original  bequest,  and  which, 
although  by  no  means  complete,  or  anywhere  near  complete,  not  even  as  nearly 
complete  as  <me  would  expect  in  a  city  which  devotes  as  much  of  its  time  and 
money  to  music  as  New  York  does,  affords  nevertheleBS  some  opportunity  for 
the  serious  study  of  musical  literature,  and  furnishes  a  sound  bass  for  a 
future  expansion  which  will  bring  the  collection  up  to  a  standard  which  may 
adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  city  like  New  York. — O.  Kinkeldey,  on  **  The 
Hr.  7.  Pub.  Library  and  its  MuHo  Division,*'  in  lAb.  Jour.,  vol  40,  No.  8,  pp. 

•  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  Just  received  [1914]  a  very  valuable  gift 
for  its  musical  department  in  the  Julian  Bdwards  collection  of  music  scores 
and  books. 

The  Julian  Edwards  collection  •  «  *  consists,  of  90  full  scores  of  operas, 
160  full  scores  of  cantatas,  concertos,  oratorios,  overtures,  su^es,  etc.;  800 
vocal  scores,  and  about  825  books  on  music,  musical  instruments,  composers,  etc. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  collection  [i.  e.,  the  music  division]  is,  therefore, 
mainly  historical,  and  the  books  on  the  shelves  have  served  as  the  source  for 
extended  and  steadily  increasing  investigations,  but  the  limited  appropriations 
for  the  music  division  have  enabled  it  to  do  little  toward  providing  investi- 
gators with  the  music  publications  of  the  last  50  years. — Esther  Singleton,  in 
N.  T.  THbune,  Nov.  8,  1911 

Taking  up  the  r^)ort  of  the  reference  department  of  the  New -York  Public 
Library  first,  there  are  now  in  the  collection  12,400  books  on  music,  7,079 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  4,105  unbound  pieces  of  music.  Four  librarians 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  music  section.  Following  the  policy  of  purchasing 
orchestral  scores,  about  1,000  have  now  been  acquired.  The  general  collection 
is  fairly  well  balanced  throughout,  specially  rich  in  old  music  and  vocal  scores 
of  operas.  Scholars  are  offered  a  field  for  research  in  the  Drexel  collection 
relating  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  annual  outlay  for 
music  and  books  on  music  is  $600,  from  library  funds  proper.  Interest  is 
increasing;  the  average  use  of  the  music  section  for  five  years  from  1912  is 
13,234  readers  and  36,198  volumes,  and  this  is  in  the  reference  department  as 
distinct  from  the  circulation  department.  Music  and  books  on  music  are 
equally  popular;  $10,000  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  sum  for  the  annual  purchase 
of  these  two  items,  for  the  present  size  of  the  collection  and  appropriation  are 
deemed  insufficient 

The  44  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  each  have  music  collections 
of  varying  sizes ;  5.000  books  on  music  and  13,000  bound  volumes  of  music  are 
thus  disposed,  with  35  miniature  orchestral  scores  and  125  chamber  music  works. 
The  general  collection  of  books  on  music  is  strongest ;  then  follow  piano  music 
and  opera.  The  interest  is  increasing;  in  1916,  57,470  volumes  of  music  were 
circulated. 

At  the  Columbia  University  Library  in  New  York  City  are  found  6,500  books 
on  music,  1,500  bound  volumes  of  music,  3,000  unbound  pieces  of  music,  and  100 
player-piano  rolls;  2,000  orchestral  scores  are  listed,  as  the  strongest  single 
feature  of  the  library ;  these  are  purchased  in  preference  to  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments. The  library  is  also  strong  in  vocal  scores  of  operas,  and  has  100  chamber 
music  works.  Catalogue,  bulletins,  newspaper  notices,  and  programs  are  used 
as  publicity  mediums.  About  $15,000  has  been  spent  on  the  collection,  and  there 
is  a  music-department  fund  of  $150  annually  for  music  and  $60  for  books  on 
music.  About  2,500  persons  annually  use  the  collection,  and  the  interest  is 
increasing.  The  library  does  not  feel  that  the  sums  available  are  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  even  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  other  libraries,  and  would 
gladly  see  the  appropriations  much  increased.  If  this  were  the  case  music  would 
have  preference  over  books,  for  two  music  titles  are  called  for  to  one  book  on 
music. 
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The  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  120  Olaremont  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  both 
a  reference  and  circulating  library.  In  the  former  are  IJIO  books  on  music  and 
766  bound  volumes  of  music ;  in  the  latter  828  bound  volumes  of  music  and  13  760 
unbound  pieces  of  music.  The  circulating  library  was  founded  by  G.  Sc^irmer 
about  1872,  and  donated  by  Mr.  Rudolph  E.  Schlrmer  to  the  Institute  in  1905. 
There  are  few  orchestral  scores,  but  540  chnmber-music  compositions.  No  an- 
nual aK>ropriations  are  made,  and  there  are  no  library  funds.  Interest  is  in- 
creasing, and  in  1917  there  were  3,G00  actual  users  of  the  library.  Students  and 
others  may  avail  themselves  of  the  library  privilege  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  annual  fee. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  City,  has  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  musical  instruments,  but  no  collection  of  music.  In  the  library  of  the 
museum  there  are  about  200  volumes  relating  to  instruments.  There  is  no  way 
of  determining  how  many  persons  make  use  of  the  books  of  reference.  The 
catalogue  of  keyboard  musical  Instruments  in  the  Crosby  Brown  collection,  pub- 
lished in  1903,  is  a  handsome  volume  of  313  pages,  with  valuable  comment  and 
remarks,  and  many  excellent  illustrations.  The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.  A 
complete  rearrangement  and  revision  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Crosby  Brown  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  completed  work  will 
be  published  In  four  volumes.  Of  these  Volume  II  is  now  published.  It  la  by 
Miss  Frances  Morris,  assistant  curator  in  the  department  of  decorative  arts. 
Finely  Illustrated  and  profusely  annotated,  this  book  of  333  pages  (50  cents) 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  catalogues  imaginable. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  412  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  300  books  on  music  in  ink  print  and  250  in  New  York  point, 
with  several  thousand  unbound  pieces  of  music  and  80  player-piano  rolls.  The 
collection  of  books  is  strong  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  the  music 
collection  in  classic  teaching  pieces.  In  this  school  for  blind  boys  and  girls  the 
effort  is  made  to  train  to  good  taste  as  well  as  proficiency  in  music.  No  figures 
are  available  regarding  expenses  of  the  music  library,  which  is  considered  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  About  500  persons  use  the  library  each  year.  This  in- 
stitution publishes  much  of  the  music  in  the  New  York  point  system  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  sells  publications  at  cost  to  any  blind  people  desiring 
them ;  47  well-selected  piano  pieces  and  3  organ  pieces  were  put  into  New  York 
point  in  1916-17,  at  prices  ranging  from  3  to  21  cents  each. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  in  West  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  01ty»  has  rather  an  extensive  collection  of  music,  much  of  which  is^ 
in  old  manuscripts  and  is  liturgical  in  character.    This  has  not  yet  been  cata- 
logued and  made  available  for  readers,  but  several  important  works  on  popular 
songs  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are  available.  . 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  has  a  fairly  extensive 
collection  of  church  music  and  other  musical  material  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature; 

The  VnAversUy  of  Rochester,  at  Rochester,  has  the  Sibley  Musical  Library, 
established  In  1904  by  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  of  Rochester*  The  catalogue  and 
first  Bupplement,  bringing  the  list  up  to  1909,  form  a  neat  booklet  of  132  pages, 
and  a  mimeographed  list  is  dated  1912.  Since  then  few  books  have  been 
added,  but  collecting  will  be  resumed  when  increased  library  facilities  are 
afforded;  800  books  on  music  and  1,200  bound  volumes  of  music  constitute  the 
present  collection.  Two-hand  piano  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  are  pre- 
ferred to  scores,  of  which  latter  there  are  80.  The  collection  of  chamber  music 
works  is  notably  strong,  500;  and  there  are  many  vocal  scores  of  operas  and 
books  on  the  history  of  music.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  collection  is  $7,500. 
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The  interest  is  increasing,  with  2,500  annual  users  of  the  library.  For  keep- 
ing the  library  up  to  the  demand  of  the  community,  $300  annually  is  regarded 
as  an  ideal  sum;  and  the  preference  would  be  to  buy  books  on  music,  as  this 
depajrtaent  has  fewer  recent  accessions.  The  present  use  of  music  is  80  per 
cent,  and  books  on  music  20  per  cent,  of  the  music-section  use.  Note  is  made 
of  the  patronage  of  the  collection  by  musical  people  of  the  city,  despite  an 
unfavorable  location. 

The  John  Jermain  Library,  at  Sag  Harbor,  has  a  small  collection  of 
books  on  music,  but  interest  seems  to  center  around  a  newly-purchased  vlctrola 
and  collection  of  records.  In  a  village  of  3,000  the  monthly  circulation  of  rec- 
ords exceeds  400.  Last  winter  the  library  engaged  six  lectures,  the  expense 
being  met  by  the  endowment  fund. 

At  the  Public  Library,  Syracuse,  is  a  collection  of  601  books  on  music  and 
1,031  bound  volumes  of  music,  with  20  orchestral  scores.  Vocal  scores  of 
operas,  songs,  and  piano  music  are  the  preponderating  features.  The  interest 
is  increasing,  and  the  library  expects  to  add  to  the  collection,  especially  in  the 
line  of  music. 

The  Public  library  at  Utica  has  500  books  on  music  and  about  500  bound 
volumes  of  music  with  20  orchestral  scores.  New  accessions  are  listed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  general  publicity  scheme  is  followed.  The  annual  expense 
is  $175  for  music  and  $105  for  books  on  music.  With  slightly  increasing  inter- 
est, about  3,400  people  used  the  music  section  last  year.  The  nucleus  of  the 
collection  was  placed  in  the  library  by  a  local  music  club.  In  March,  1917,  a 
special  room  was  assigned  to  the  music  section  and  considerable  addition  to 
it  is  planned. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Nine  North  Carolina  libraries  report  music  sections.  Five  of  these  have  not 
over  50  books  on  music;  two  have  100,  and  two  have  200  each.  Two  libraries 
have  25  or  less  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  one  50.  One  library  has  75 
phonograph  records.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  four  of  these  libraries 
declare  the  appropriations  for  music  and  the  resources  of  the  library  inadequate 
to  the  situation,  and  three  report  increasing  interest.  In  no  case  is  the  annual 
outlay  for  music  over  $30,  or  for  books  on  music  over  $25. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Two  of  the  seven  libraries  in  this  State  reporting  music  sections  rQ;x>rt  in- 
creasing interest ;  three  do  not  mention  the  subject.  There  are  two  collections' 
of  50  books  on  music  and  two  of  75.  One  library  has  100  phonograph  records. 
In  general  the  subject  of  music  does  not  seem  to  interest  the  libraries  of  the 
State. 

At  the  UniverHiy  of  North  Dakota  the  combined  libraries  of  the  university 
and  of  the  director  of  music.  Grand  Forks,  include  500  books  on  music;  100 
bound  volumes  of  music ;  and  5,000  unbound  pieces ;  also  50  pianola  rolls,  and 
300  records.  There  are  80  orchestral  and  5  chamber-music  scores.  So  far 
about  $2,500  has  been  spent  on  the  collections,  in  which  there  is  increasing  Inter- 
est, and  which  is  used  throughout  the  State  by  an  interlibrary  loan  system. 
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The  average  of  nrasic  sections  in  Ohio  libraries  is  encouraging.  The  general 
coHections  seem  to  be  of  ftiir  proportions,  though  n<me  can  be  placed  among  the 
great  collections  of  the  country.  A  rather  unusual  condition  is  that  16  libraries 
prefer  to  add  books  on  music  as  compared  to  11  \viiich  would  add  music. 
Eleven  libraries  consider  their  music  department  funds  inadequate,  and  12 
libraries  believe  the  department  falls  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
As  ideal  sums  for  the  music  section,  two  libraries  suggest  $25  annually,  one 
$40  to  $50,  one  each  $100  and  $400,  two  $300,  two  $500,  while  one  library  would 
like  to  have  $750  for  music  and  $250  for  books  on  music  Increasing  interest  is 
reported  by  14  libraries ;  6  report  stationary ;  15  make  use  of  special  publicity 
for  the  music  section  in  addition  to  catalogues  and  bulletins;  52  libraries  in  all 
have  reported  as  having  music  sectiona 

In  place  of  a  more  detailed  report  the  reference  department  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Oincinnaii  has  submitted  the  following  statement : 

The  music  collection  in  the  Public  Library  of  Olncinnati  contains  books  on 
music,  a  few  orchestra  scores,  a  large  number  of  piano  arrangements  of 
orchestral  music,  concertos,  and  chamber  music;  and  a  considerable  library  of 
choral  music  and  part  songs  for  men's  voices,  women's  voices,  and  mixed  voices. 
The  large  collection  of  choral  music  was  acquired  by  gift  from  two  choral 
societies  and  a  musical  club  which  presented  their  entire  libraries  to  the  public 
library.'  The  collection  of  sheet  music  is  selected  to'  meet  the  demands  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  the  May  musical 
festivals,  and  other  artist  concerts  given  in  Olncinnati  each  year.  As  far  as 
possible  all  compositions  represented  on  these  programs  are  added  to  the 
library  and  circulate  in  the  same  manner  as  books  belonging  to  the  library. 
The  music  rolls  belonging  to  the  collection  were  acquired  by  gift  and  include 
only  good  music-  ragtime  and  undesirable  compositions  are  iiot  added  to  the 
collection.  The  policy  of  the  library  is  to  include  in  the  collection  of  books 
on  musical  history  and  criticism  practically  all  publications  in  English  of  real 
value  on  the  subject. 

The  library  of  the  Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Mutic  has  300  books  on  music,  300 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  10,000  unbound  pieces  of  music,  with  200  orchestral 
and  300  chamber  music  scores.  The  acquisition  cost  is  about  $6,000,  and  the 
annual  outlay  $200  to  $300,  from  an  endowment  fund;  500  users  are  reported, 
with  increasing  interest,  and  the  library  would  like  to  spend  $500  annually  on 
music. 

The  music  alcove  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cleveland  has  the  entire  attention 
of  two  librarians  and  a  page,  with  occasional  further  assistance.  There  are 
1400  titiee  of  books  on  music,  with  many  duplicates,  and  1,150  bound  volumes 
of  music;  the  total  with  duplicates  being  1,600.    Unbound  sheet  music  only 
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amounts  to  75  pieces,  and  there  are  no  rolls  or  records.  There  are  few  orches- 
tral scores,  as  practically  all  the  purchases  so  far  are  confined  to  piano  arrange- 
ments, but  329  scores  are  deposited  on  loan.  The  library  has  47  chamber  music 
works.  Special  features  nre  vocaV  scores  of  operas,  oratorios,  and  cantatas, 
folk  music,  song  albums,  piano  solos*  and  duets,  organ  and  violin  music.  'Re- 
search work  might  be  done  in  the  collections  of  folk  music  and  ballads.  From 
$200  to  $400  yearly  is  spent  on  music  and  books  on  music.  About  4,000  persons 
use  the  music  department  annually.  Interest  is  increasing,  but  the  growth  of 
the  collection  is  so  recent  that  com^ratively  few  people  have  learned  to  depend 
on  it  as  yet  Music  rolls  will  be  purchased  only  after  full  Justice  is  done  to  the 
book  and  music  collections.  The  borrowers  of  music  are  two  to  one  book  bor- 
rower. The  collection  is  used  considerably  by  music  teachers,  but  more  by 
music  students  and  by  amateur  musicians,  who  use  it  for  recreation,  the  two 
latter  groups  being  about  equally  divided. 

The  Eluria  lAbrary,  at  Elyria,  is  situated  so  near  to  Oberlin  and  Cleveland 
that  a  large  collection  of  music  seems  inadvisable,  if  it  were  practicable.  The 
library  has  about  400  books  on  music,  but  no  music.  History,  opera,  and 
folk  song  are  best  represented.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  library  patrons  in- 
formed regarding  musical  progress. 

The  Denison  University  Conservatory  of  Music  library,  at  Granville,  has  900 
books  on  music,  400  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  3,000  unbound  pieces, 
with  200  player-piano  rolls  and  50  records.  A  piano,  player-piano,  and  phono- 
graph are  available  in  the  library.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  presence  of  90 
primitive  musical  instruments.  The  main  features  of  the  book  collection  are 
works  on  opera  and  music  up  to  the  time  of  Bach.  For  the  last  10  years  at 
least  $150  has  been  spent  annually  on  music  and  $100  on  books. 

The  Oberlin  College  Library  at  Oberlin  has  about  2,500  books  on  music,  500 
bound  volumes  of  music,  25,000  unbound  pieces,  225  player-piano  rolls,  and 
150  records.  There  are  125  orchestral  scores  and  75  chamber-music  works. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  library  is  the  collection  of  books  on  the  history 
of  music.  Next  to  this  is  musical  biography  and  music  for  piano  and  voice. 
About  $5,000  has  been  spent  for  books  on  music  and  $15,000  for  music,  the 
annual  appropriations  being  $f50  and  $400,  respectively,  from  library  funds 
proper.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  about  15,000  persons  use  the  music  collection 
annually.  A  larger  collection  seems  warranted  in  view  of  the  situation,  and 
the  library  would  like  to  spend  $750  annually  on  music  and  $250  on  the  litera- 
ture of  music. 

A  collection  of  500  player-piano  rolls  is  found  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Toledo,  The  books  on  music  number  000  and  bound  volumes  of  music  150. 
Financial  considerations  prevent  specializing  in  music  for  the  present.  Later 
it  is  hoped  to  make  substantial  increases  in  view  of  the  circulaton  of  the 
present  material. 

OKLAHOMA. 

six  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  sections.  Three  have  collections 
of  25,  35,  and  00  books  on  music,  one  100,  one  200,  and  the  sixth  somewhere 
between  GOO  and  1,000.  The  two  more  important  reports  are  detailed  below. 
In  general,  there  appears  to  be  more  enthusiasm  about  music  and  music  libra- 
ries than  in  many  other  States. 

The  library  of  the  State  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman  has  between  600 
and  1,000  books  on  music,  100  bound  volumes  of  music,  about  50  unbound  pieces, 
'50  player-piano  (orchestrelle)  rolls,  and  800  Victrola  records.  Full  scores 
number  about  100,  and  additional  purchasers  are  planned,  pianoforte  arrange- 
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ments  of  each  score  being  provided.  There  are  about  50  chamber-music  works. 
In  addition  to  the  two  classes  just  mentioned,  the  library  has  good  collections 
of  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  theoretical  works.  Opportunity  is  given  for 
research  work  in  primitive  music.  Few  works  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  and 
the  acquisition  cost  is  about  $3,000.  Lately  the  annual  expense  for  music  has 
been  about  $500,  books  on  music  $200,  and  Vlctrola  records  about  $900,  and 
the  library  would  gladly  see  this  sum  considerably  enlarged.  Interest  is 
increasing,  and  a  larger  music  section  is  confidently  expected  to  bring  a  larger 
patronage. 

The  music  collection  in  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  at  Shawnee  Includes  25 
books  on  music  and  75  vocal  scores  of  operas.  Three  music  journals  are  on 
the  subscription  list  There  is  a  piano  in  the  library,  and  evidently  a  sincere 
interest  In  doing  as  much  for  music  as  finances  will  permit 

OREGON. 

Five  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  sections,  and  the  State  reports 
have  the  rather  unusual  distinction  that  no  collection  of  less  than  100  books  on 
music  are  mentioned.  One  has  100  books,  one  150,  one  300,  one  1,044.  No 
library  reports  its  musical  collection  adequate  to  the  demand,  three  designate 
increasing  interest,  and  three  have  special  publicity  arrangements. 

There  are  1,044  books  on  music  (244  titles  are  duplicated),  and  1,722  bound 
volumes  of  music  in  the  Library  Association  of  Portland;  45  miniature  orches- 
tral scores  are  listed  among  later  additions.  Eight-hand  piano  music  is  a  rather 
unique  specialty.  The  music  section  is  promoted  by  talks  to  musical  societies 
and  before  groups  of  teachers.  The  annual  expense  for  books  on  music  is  $16.50, 
for  music  $270.  The  total  outlay  so  far  has  been  about  $1,500.  Music  is  repre- 
sented by  60  per  cent  and  books  on  music  by  40  per  cent  of  the  music  depart- 
ment circulation.  Interest  is  reported  as  keen  and  increasing,  and  when  more 
space  is  available  for  the  music  section  great  developments  are  expected.  Spe- 
cial lists  of  music  and  books  on  music  are  mimeographed. 

The  Oregon  State  Library,  at  Salem,  does  not  report  on  the  regular  form,  but 
the  librarian  writes: 

We  do  not  have  a  regular  musical  department,  but  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  have  very  great  demand  for  these  books  by  music- 
study  dubs  throughout  the  State.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  follow  the  pro- 
grams issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  and  other  programs 
found  in  books  like  Elson's  "  Music  Study  Programs  through  All  Nations." 

They  rent  vlctrola  records ;  so  that  they  have  the  music  and  can  go  through 
the  program,  even  if  they  have  not  the  local  talent.  We  are  not  able  to  keep  oip 
with  the  demand  for  books  on  music;  It  has  been  quite  extraordinary  during 
the  last  few  years. 
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The  music  sections  of  the  61  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  reporting  such  depart- 
ments may  hardly  be  classed  as  remarkable  in  any  one  respect  Several  large 
collections  distinguish  the  list,  and  some  items  therein  are  worthy  of  special 
comment,  but  the  summary  of  the  State  has  comparatively  no  outstanding 
feature.  Music-section  expenses  and  appropriations  are  apparently  seldom 
classified  separately,  and  those  mentioned  seldom  call  for  comment. 

The  Public  Library  at  Bloomsburg,  with  60  books  on  music  and  65  bound 
v<»lumes  of  music,  uses  newspaper  notices  for  publicity,  personal  work  with 
people  at  the  shelves,  and  has  special  cooperation  with  one  of  the  local  music 
clubs  and  the  school  supervisors.  The  interest  is  increasing  slowly,  and  would 
probably  grow  faster  with  a  more  adequate  collection  of  music. 

The  Bvcknell  Library  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chester,  has  225 
books  on  music  and  200  bound  volumes  of  music,  all  in  the  line  of  church 
music. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  at  1816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  a  special  collection  of  historical  works  on  sacred  and  Sunday-school  music 
and  hymn  books,  some  of  them  reputed  to  be  quite  rare.  These  are  collated 
in  special  cases.  They  are  not  in  a  circulating  library,  but  are  for  consultation 
only,  free  to  teachers  and  students  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  pres- 
ervation of  the  works. 

The  Drexel  Institute  Library,  of  Philadelphia,  includes  the  Jarvis  memorial 
collection,  presented  to  it  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Jarvis.  The 
library  has  about  200  books  on  music  and  2,000  bound  volumes  of  music.  There 
are  400  orchestral  and  1,200  chamber-music  scores.  A  condition  of  the  Jarvis 
gift  was  that  the  music  be  used  for  reference  only,  and  since  this  restriction 
has  been  in  effect  the  use  of  the  music  section  has  somewhat  decreased. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  1,240  books  on  music,  142  bound  volumes 
of  magazines,  and  about  2,500  bound  volumes  of  music.  There  are  160  orches- 
tral scores,  but  usually  piano  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  are  bought  in 
preference  to  the  scores.  The  strong  points  of  the  collection  are  the  books 
on  music,  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  oratorios,  and  piano  arrangements. 
Thus  far  $5,500  has  been  spent  on  the  collection,  and  there  is  an  annual 
expense  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $300  for  music  and  books  on  music. 
The  interest  is  increasing.  No  count  is  kept  of  actual  users.  The  circulation 
(luring  1910  was  8,469  volumes,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  music  and  25  per 
cent  books  on  music.  The  library  does  not  consider  the  collection  adequate  to 
the  situation,  and  would  add  both  books  and  music.  lectures  and  lecture 
recitals  are  given  under  library  auspices. 

Karly  Pennsylvania  music,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  is  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  nt  Philadelphia.  It  has  all  accrued 
by  gift. 

The  Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia  makes  this  report: 

This  library  has  really  a  very  fine  collection  of  music  and  books  relating  to 
music,  particularly  church  music,  having  inherited  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Albert  G.  Emerick.  Poverty  has  so  far  prevented  a  proper  arrangement  and 
cataloguing  of  this  collection.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the 
library  will  be  able  to  revise  their  musical  collection  and  put  it  in  such  shape  as 
to  show  what  it  consists  of  and  how  it  can  be  best  used. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  7,000  books  on  music  and  1,400  bound 
volumes  of  music,  with  175  orchestral  scores  and  400  chamber  music  scores,  both 
of  the  latter  class  chiefly  in  miniature  form.  The  library  is  a  general  collection, 
strong  in  no  especial  field.  All  the  usual  means  of  publicity  are  used  and,  in  addi- 
tion, personal  letters  are  sent  to  musicians  upon  occasion.    No  separate  record  is 
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kept  of  book  expenses,  but  tlie  scores  represent  an  oatlay  of  $1,200.  Patrons  sho\^ 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  music  section,  and  $500  annually  could  well  be  spent 
on  music  and  books.  No  lectures  or  recitals  are  given  directly  under  library 
auspices,  but  in  the  same  building  Mr.  Charles  Heinroth,  the  municipally  sup- 
ported city  organist,  gives  biweekly  organ  recitals. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny y  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  has  2,000 
books  on  music  and  1,750  bound  volumes  of  music.  Vocal  and  piano  music  are 
the  predominating  features  of  the  music  collection,  which  has  been  largely 
acfiulred  by  gift.  About  3,000  people  use  the  collection  annually,  but  the  interest 
is  stationary.  An  ideal  sum  for  yearly  purchases  would  be  $250,  and  music 
would  be  lN)ught  in  preference  to  books.  In  the  music  hall  of  this  library  build- 
ing, free  organ  recitals  are  given  -weekly  by  the  north-side  city  organist,  Mr. 
Caspar  1*.  Koch. 

The  library  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  has  acquired 
the  collection  made  by  the  late  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  It  includes 
1.300  books  on  music,  about  3,500  bound  volumes,  jind  400  unbound  pieces. 
Church  and  folk  music  are  almost  the  sole  features  of  this  library.  Owing  to  the 
recent  acquisition  of  this  collection,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  general  use. 

The  Public  Library  at  Pottsville  has  but  a  small  collection  of  books  on  music 
and  of  music,  but  reports  a  demand  for  more  material  and  a  prospect  of  greater 
activity  In  a  musical  way.  A  recent  request  for  more  books  on  harmony  and 
counterpoint  came  from  a  member  of  the  mo!inte<l  State  police  force. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

20-4 1' 

60-75 

100-125 

150 

300 

F50 

1,044 

5,987 

Books  on  mii^lc 

6 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Bound  voUiin(V't  nf  musfc 

SenaTBte  oleoes 

»1 

PhooocnDb  rocords 

1 

*  Includes  bound  volumes  and  separately  bound  pieces 


The  striking  feature  of  the  reports  from  16  Rhode  Island  libraries  with 
music  sections  is  tlie  almost  total  lack,  except  in  one  case,  of  any  resources  ex- 
cept books  on  music.  No  player-piano  rolls  are  mentioned,  and  50  phonograph 
records  is  the  total  library  collection  for  the  State.  Three  libraries  together  have 
less  than  100  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  only  one  has  any  considerable  amount 
of  music.  So  far  as  books  on  music  are  concerned,  the  average  is  quite  credit- 
able. Scores  and  chamber  music  works  are  scarce,  and  so  are  figures  regarding 
music  department  finances. 

The  Public  Library  at  Providence  has  been  fortunate  in  the  reception  of  gifts 
to  the  music  section.  Several  musicians  and  teachers  have  left  their  entire 
collections  to  the  library,  and  the  outlay  of  the  music  department  has  been 
correspondingly  small.  In  the  collection  are  1,044  books  on  music,  and  5,967 
l)ouud  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  the  latter  being  invariably  provided  with  a 
cover.  The  field  of  piano  music  has  preponderant  representation.  Figures  for 
music  department  outlays  are  not  kept  separately.  Interest  in  music  is  de- 
cidedly increasing ;  in  1916,  3,770  pieces  of  music  and  900  books  on  music  were 
circulated.  The  demands  of  the  community  are  not  met  by  the  collection,  and 
additions  of  music  are  preferred  to  those  of  books  on  music. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Six  libraries  in  tliis  State  report  music  sections,  but  not  one  Kives  any  de- 
tailed information.  One  reports  "a  very  few  books  on  music,"  iinotlier  "a 
few  books  on  music,"  another  **  about  11,"  tlie  fourth  "  about  35." 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  at  Rock 
Hill,  says :  "  We  have  a  general  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Of  these  several 
hundred  are  on  music.  They  are  used  a  good  deal  by  the  students  of  the  college 
who  are  In  the  music  department." 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Items  reported. 

• 

Number  of  libraries  rerorting— 

1-25 

20-49 

50-60 

75 

100 

200 

350^00 
1 

500 

600 

Books  on  music 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

f^o*iiid  vohiTnfi-<*of  ™ii<iio_  .  . 

1 

Plft7er-Pi*n«  rnlls 

.    1 

PhonoexBDh  records 

1 

1 

Orchestra]  scores 

1 

Chamber-music  works 

1 

Ten  libraries  from  South  Dakota  report  music  sections.  Not  one  has  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  sheet  music  and  only  three  have  rolls  or  recorda  Three  report 
increasing  interest,  none  stationary  or  decreasing.  Books  on  music  are  pre- 
ferred, In  the  way  of  new  additions,  by  three  libraries,  while  only  one  favors 
more  music. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Public  Library  at  Sioux  Falls  has  200  books  on  music. 
Interest  is  Increasing,  and  about  550  persons  annually  make  use  of  the  collec- 
tion. Compared  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  library,  the  music  collection  is 
sufficient,  but  the  library  would  add  both  music,  books  on  music,  acd  phono- 
graph records  if  circumstances  permitted. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermilion,  has  400  books 
on  music,  600  bound  volumes  of  music,  500  player  rolls,  and  350  phonograph 
records.  The  policy  is  to  purchase  material  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  help 
to  students  of  the  university  and  the  community.  To  date  about  $3,000  has 
been  spent,  and  the  annual  outlay  is  $100  for  nmslc,  $100  for  books  on  music, 
and  $50  for  rolls  and  records — ^all  this  from  library  funds.  About  800  users 
are  numbered  annually,  and  the  interest  Is  increasing.  Readers  have  the  use 
of  piano,  player  piano,  and  phonograph  in  the  library.  There  are  200  orchestral 
sctires  and  100  chamber-music  works.  The  collections  of  operas  (vocal  scores) 
and  piano  and  chamber  music  are  the  leading  features.  Complete  works  of 
some  composers  have  been  acquired  and  the  standard  song  composers  are  well 
represented. 

TENNESSEE. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  five  libraries  with  music  sections.  The 
number  of  books  on  music  is  given  as  25,  75,  150,  250,  and  400.  One  library 
reports  3,000  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  as  it  is  a  school  library,  probably  a 
large  part  of  that  number  are  vocal  scores  for  chorus  use.  Two  libraries  have 
each  not  over  50  bound  volumes  of  music  and  one  138.  No  rolls  are  reported 
and  only  one  small  collection  of  26  phonograph  records.  Increasing  interest  is 
mentioned  twice  and  stationary  once. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Nashville  has  400  books  on  music  and  35  bound 
volumes  of  music.    Nearly  all  of  this  material  has  been  purchased,  part  of  it 
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on  suggestions  from  music  dubs.  The  expense  has  been  so  far  about  $1,000,  of 
late  years  about  $25  annually.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  the  average  number 
of  actual  users  of  the  music  section  is  about  500.  The  sums  which  the  library 
has  l>een  able  ti^  spend  on  music  **  empliatically  do  not "  meet  the  demands  of 
the  community,  especially  in  the  way  of  music  which  the  library  would  gladly 
have  for  tlie  development  of  taste.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  library  to  greatly 
extend  its  musical  activities  when  funds  will  permit. 

TEXAS. 

The  summary  of  reports  from  14  music  sections  in  Texas  libraries  is  quite 
encouraging.  Four  libraries  have  25  books  on  music,  one  50,  five  100,  one  200, 
one  300,  one  335,  and  one  450.  Two  have  25  -bound  volumes  of  music,  one  75, 
one  100,  one  125,  and  one  165.  Only  one  reports  unbound  sheet  music,  about 
100  pieces,  and  one  has  50  phonograph  records.  Six  report  increasing  interest 
in  music  and  eight  are  noncommittal.  Four  believe  the  present  resources  of 
the  music  sections  inadequate. 

The  Dallas  Public  Library  has  about  300  books  on  music  and  hopes  soon  to 
add  both  rolls  and  sheet  music.  In  addition  to  newspaper  notices  of  accessions, 
special  attention  is  given  to  music-study  clubs.  The  interest  is  increasing, 
and  in  1916-17  music  was  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  32,006  books 
circulated  from  the  class  of  fine  arts. 

The  Rosenberg  Library  at  Oalvestan  has  occasional  lectures  on  music  by  paid 
speakers.  Its  collection  of  335  books  on  music  and  165  bound  volumes  of  music 
is  intended  for  general  use,  and  no  detailed  figures  of  expense  or  circulation 
are  available.  Music  was  the  special  subject  of  the  bulletin  for  January,  1912, 
which  contains  some  helpful  notes  for  the  inauguration  of  such  collections  for 
general  readers. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  San  Antwiio  has  450  books  on  music  and  about  100 
bound  volumes  of  music,  with  70  orchestral  scores.  The  interest  is  increasing, 
but  the  library *s  music  collection  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  community. 
The  music  section  circulation  makes  up  about  4  per  cent  of  nonfictlon. 

UTAH. 

The  situation  in  this  State  does  not  indicate  particular  interest  or  enthusiasm, 
Judging  from  the  reports  of  four  libraries  with  music  sections.  They  have  25, 
125,  350,  and  426  books  on  music.  One  has  500  unbound  pieces  of  music,  10 
orchestra]  scores,  and  70  numbers  of  chamber  music.  No  comment  is  made 
as  to  whether  interest  is  stationary  or  changing,  and  no  financial  statistics 
of  any  kind  are  given. 

VERMONT. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  11  libraries  with  music  sections.  Five  of 
these  have  not  over  25  books  on  music,  one  30,  one  50,  one  106,  and  one  135. 
Four  have  not  over  50  bound  volumes  of  music,  one  70,  one  107,  and  one  257. 
One  library  (a  State  normal  school)  has  2,100  unbound  pieces  of  music  and 
72  phonograph  records — the  only  report  of  rolls  or  records  in  the  State.  Six 
libraries  report  increasing  interest  in  music;  one  stationary.  Four  think  their 
mrusic  collections  and  the  funds  appropriated  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Four  would  add  to  the  present  supply  of  music,  three  to  books  on 
music,  and  one  would  buy  more  phonograph  records  if  funds  would  permit. 
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VIRGINIA. 

In  some  States  few  libraries  seem  able  to  give  any  particulars  of  the  music 
section  or  its  activities,  nnd  this  condition  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Virginia 
libraries.  Six  have  reported,  but  altogether  very-  few  questions  are  answered. 
Three  libraries  have  25  or  fewer  books  on  music,  one  150,  one  300,  and  one  500. 
One  library  has  125  bound  volumes  of  music  and  776  unbound  pieces.  One 
reports  increasing  interest  and  one  stationary.  No  figures  are  returned  in 
answer  to  the  questions  on  finance,  except  that  one  library  would  like  a  music 
section  allowance  of  $50  annually. 

WASHINGTON. 

Pacific  Coast  States  usually  report  affair  share  of  attention  to  music  depart- 
ments, and  Washington  is  no  exertion.  Twelve  libraries  specify  music  sec- 
tions, with  the  following  numbers  of  books  on  music:  25,  40,  55  (two),  80, 
215,  229,  350,  600,  and  971.  Three  libraries  have  bound  volumes  of  music — 
120,  189,  and  1,909,  while  one  has  860  unbound  pieces  of  music  One  has  58 
orchestral  scores,  another  81,  while  one  library  reports  500  chamber-music 
works.  One  spends  $150  to  $300  annually  on  the  music-section  purchases.  Four 
believe  their  collections  inadequate  for  the  conununity.  Three  believe  interest  In 
music  increasing ;  the  others  make  no  comment. 

The  general  work  of  the  Washington  State  Traveling  Library,  at  OlympUt, 
has  until  recently  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  a  rather  liberal 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature,  ami  It  is  expected  that  the  music 
s(H;tion  will  be  considerably  augmented  at  an  early  date.  Now  there  are  only 
215  volumes  classified  in  the  music  list.  These  are  loaned  to  clubs,  schools, 
teachers,  and  individuals.  The  superintendent,  herself  a  musician  of  consider- 
able experience,  selects  the  material  and  gives  personal  assistance  to  Its  choice 
in  answer  to  requests. 

The  Public  Library  at  Seattle  has  971  books  on  music,  1,909  bound  volumes  of 
music,  and  860  separate  pieces,  with  81  miniature  orchestral  scores  and  500 
chamber  music  works.  The  books  are  strong  in  history  and  biography,  while 
piano  and  vocal  music  are  well  represented  in  the  music  class.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  means  for  publicity,  this  library  has  a  bulletin  board  for  notices  of 
musical  affairs,  posters  calling  attention  to  special  collections,  and  a  shelf  for 
new  music.  The  collection  has  cost  about  $4,000,  exclusive  of  binding.  There 
is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  from  the  library  funds,  but  from  $150  to  $300 
is  Hi)ent  on  music  and  an  undetermined  sum  for  books  on  music.  The  library 
would  like  to  spend  $1,000  a  year  once  and  $600  subsequently  buying  music  and 
books  on  music,  but  not  adding  rolls  or  records  till  needs  in  these  lines  were 
met.  The  interest  is  increasing,  though  the  number  of  users  of  the  music  section 
is  not  kept.  The  circulation  figure  alone  for  1917  was  10,823.  Of  this,  40  per 
cent  was  books  on  music  and  60  per  cent  music.  Mention  Is  made  of  the  use  of 
this  collection  by  the  professional  musicians  of  the  city, 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

This  is  another  State  where  librarians  are  disposed  to  be  noncommittal  re- 
garding the  music  sections.  Four  libraries  report  some  collection — one  each  of 
25,  60,  75,  and  300  books  on  music.  One  has  25  bound  volumes  of  music  and 
another  145,  while  one  has  between  600  and  700  separate  pieces  of  music.  One 
has  50,  another  200  phonograph  records.  With  this  Infonnatlon  the  reports 
are  practically  at  an  end. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Examination  of  the  summary  of  39  libraries  reporting  music  sections  indi- 
cates that  Wisconsin  is  fairly  well  provided  with  small  collections,  but  lacks 
any  of  notable  size.  Six  libraries  report  increasing  interest  in  music,  four 
stationary,  and  one  decreasing  on  account  of  war  effects.  Four  librarians  con- 
sider their  collection  sufficient  for  the  musical  interest  of  the  community,  and 
four  do  not;  seven  believe  the  present  outlay  (which,  as  reported,  is  always 
small)  sufficient,  while  six  would  welcome  larger  music  funds.  Thirteen 
libraries  use  special  means  of  publicity  for  the  music  section. 

The  Kellogg  Public  Library,  at  Oreen  Bay,  has  over  200  books  on  music  and 
50  bound  volumes  of  music.  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  further  purchases  in 
this  line,  but  the  present  material  is  much  used  by  teachers,  students,  and 
others.    Both  newspaper  and  bulletin  publicity  is  used  for  the  music  section. 

The  book  selection  and  study  club  department  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Com- 
mission, at  Madison,  has  about  200  books  on  music  and  10  bound  volumes  of 
music.  This  material  is  sent  out  to  clubs  studying  music  according  to  a 
definite  outline,  often  furnished  by  the  library;  er  in  answer  to  definite  re- 
quests for  information. 

WYOMING. 

The  single  report  from  this  State  is  that  the  State  Library  at  Cheyenne  has 
30  books  on  music,  all  acquired  by  purchase,  and  included  with  the  general 
collection. 
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MUSIC  IN  OUR  LIBRARIES. 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  O.  G.  Souneck.     Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Art 

World.) 

Poets  and  other  generous  souls  have  extolled  the  charms  of  music  until  the 
emotional  superiority  of  music  over  other  arts  has  become  a  dogma  too  vener- 
able for  doubt.  Possibly  the  emotional  appeal  of  music  is  more  intense  than 
that  of  other  arts,  but  the  account  is  squared  by  several  obstructions  in  the 
path  of  that  appeal.  Chief  among  these  (with  all  the  inherent  consequences) 
is  the  inordinately  complex  and  costly  apparatus  required  for  the  performance 
of  musical  works  in  the  larger  forms,  such  as  symphonies,  oratorios,  operas. 
The  composer  faces  a  second  disadvantage  in  the  necessity  of  recording  his 
thoughts  with  the  help  of  symbols  which  can  reach  the  sense  appealed  to,  the 
ear,  wily  by  way  of  another  sense,  the  eye.  Furthermore,  comparatively  few 
music  lovers  possess  the  imagination  or  the  training  to  transform  such  visual 
impressions  into  the  corresponding  aural  impressions.  The  accomplishment  of 
"  reading  the  score "  of  a  modern  opera,  for  Instance,  is  an  accomplishment 
Indeed,  and  of  truly  deterring  difficulty.  Yet  on  this  very  accomplishment  of 
those  Interested  in  him  every  composer  sooner  or  later  depends  for  his  inter- 
course with  contemporaries  or  posterity  whenever  the  performer,  the  interme- 
diary between  composer  and  public,  chooses  not  to  perform  a  composer's  works. 

A  minimum  of  reflection  will  show  how,  under  the  circumstances,  without 
the  hospitality  of  libraries  composers  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  off  from 
posterity.  But  there  his  musical  thoughts  lie  practically  buried  alive,  en- 
capsuled  in  books  of  mute  hieroglyphics.  It  is  the  best  the  world  can  offer  him 
until  that  time  when  we  shall  have  not  merely  musical  libraries  but  "  museums  " 
of  music,  where  in  sundry  feasible  ways  the  public  appeal  of  works  of  musical 
art  will  be  made  to  endure,  in  effect  similar  to  the  permanent  and  ever-direct 
appeal  of  paintings,  sculptures,  etc.,  in  museums  of  the  fine  arts.  A  fantasti(? 
dream?    Not  at  all. 

If  works  of  musical  art,  then,  must  fall  buck  gradually  on  the  hospitality  of 
libraries — ^from  the  very  nature  of  music  virtually  the  hospitality  of  a  mauso- 
leum— has  the  best  been  made  of  the  situation?  Hardly.  Musical  libraries  that 
are  reasonably  representative  of  the  mighty  growth  of  musical  culture  in  our 
country,  culture  that  springs  from  tender  but  healthy  roots  200  years  old,  arc 
too  few  and  far  between  to  suggest  a  different  answer.  Perhaps  the  librarian 
profession  still  hesitates  to  recognize  in  music  intellectual  elements  not  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  genealogy  or  fiction.  Perhaps  we  suffer  from  a  dearth 
of  expert  musical  librarians  whose  authority  might  compel  a  more  hospitable 
attitude  of  mind.  Perhaps  musicians  and  nmsic  lovers  in  musical  communi- 
ties are  still  too  indifferent  or  too  unaware  of  their  power  of  concerted  action 
to  have  the  rights  of  music  as  a  cultural  and  therewith  civic  factor  more  ade- 
quately respected  In  libraries.  Perhaps  American  libraries  are  richer  in  good 
will  than  in  funds ;  perhaps  the  cost  of  music,  comparatively  much  greater  than 
that  of  literature,  works  as  a  handicap.  Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the 
fact  remains  that  music  is  deplorably  underfed  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
libraries.  Otherwise  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  our  musical 
centers  would  not  lag  so  far  behind  Boston  in  the  possession  of  a  municipal 
musical  library  of  which  all  citizens  may  feel  proud.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  emulate  certain  unique  features  of  the  late  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown's  munificent 
g^ft  to  the  city  of  Boston ;  but  If  they  had  started  in  time  and  had  persevered, 
they  would  now,  as  they  ought,  possess  musical  collections  fairly  equal  to  his 
in  extent  and  merit. 

In  any  ambitious  community  a  library  without  the  complete  works  of  Shakes- 
peare, Goethe,  Dickens,  Ibsen,  Molit>re,  Balzac,  Dante,  Longfellow,  Poe,  or  wlth- 
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out  various  serial  works  published  to  embrace  a  comprehensive  selection  of  rep- 
resentatives and  historically  important  literary  masterpieces,  such  as  Johnson's 
75- volume  edition  of  English  writers,  would  very  properly  invite  scornful  criti- 
cism. Apply  a  similar  test  with  reference  to  the  great  masters  of  music.  Does 
your  local  library  contain  the  more  or  less  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
Palestrlna,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Bach,  Hftndel,  Purcell,  Rameau,  Gnltry,  Haydn. 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner, 
Verdi?  Does  it  contain  such  historical  publications  as  the  Denkmdler  der  Ton- 
kunst  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Pal^ographie  musicale,  Les  Archives  de 
Maitres  de  VOrgue,  Uarte  musicale  in  Itctlia,  Les  mattres  musiciens  de  la 
Renaissance  francaisey  the  series  of  volumes  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
or  the  other  similar  undertakings  designed  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  to 
revive,  at  least  for  the  student,  masters  of  the  past?    •     •     ♦ 

It  is  not  the  frequency  of  use  of  a  book  that  counts,  but  the  use  to  which  a 
book  is  put.  A  costly  and  rare  book  consulted  only  once  in  10  years,  but  then 
by  a  man  of  far-reaching  research  or  codification  of  research,  has  Justified  its 
acquisition  Just  as  much  as  an  inexpensive,  commonplace  book  consulted  every 
day  for  mere  receptive  information. 

If  the  absence  of  works  of  "  antiquarian  '*  or  *'  modern  '*  interest  be  ex- 
plained on  the  grounds  of  expensiveness,  the  explanation  will  carry  weight. 
For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  chamber  music,  orchestra  music,  opera  scores, 
etc.,  entail  an  expenditure  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  comprehensive  acqui- 
sition of  meritorious  music.  And  when  the  prices  of  foreign  works  of  musical 
art  are  Americanized  a  librarian  may  well  despair  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  musical  community.  When  scores  of  the  type  mentioned  above  run 
in  cost  anywhere  from  $4  to  $250,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  representative 
collection  of  music  becomes  obvious,  not  to  mention  a  moderate  indulgence  in 
bibliographical  rarities  or  in  autograph  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  by  no  means  all  desirable  and  necessary  music 
is  beyond  reach  of  even  poor  institutions.  In  every  country  music  publishers 
have  sought  to  meet  the  situation  by  issuing  the  standard  works  by  standard 
composers  for  a  mo<lerate  price.  By  surveying  such  editions  any  librarian  with 
a  modicum  of  expert  knowledge  may  assemble  a  collection  of  indispensable 
works  of  musical  art  and  of  books  on  music.  Indeed,  respectable  publishers 
have  tried  to  facilitate  his  task  by  forming  for  him  Just  such  collections  at  a 
price  which,  of  course,  keeps  pace  with  the  character,  extent,  and  scope  of  the 
purchases  eti  hloc  suggested.  Strange  to  say,  either  for  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  interested  disintereste<lness  of  publishers  or  for  lack  of  interest  or  knowl- 
edge or  ability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wasting  one*s  meager  funds  on  favored 
composers  and  alluringly  advertised  expensive  publications,  or  for  other  reasons, 
it  would  appear  that  the  movement  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success.  True, 
many  small  libraries  have  embraced  the  opportunities  offered,  but  Just  as  many 
have  neglected  them,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  reasonably  well- 
equipped  public  musical  libraries  seems  to  be  abnormally  small  in  our  country. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  somewhere  in  the  situation  if  for 
instance  a  prominent  publisher  could  sell  to  private  music  lovers  many  thou- 
sand single  volumes,  but  to  public  libraries  only  about  50  complete  sets  of  a 
remarkable  publication  (now  nearing  the  hundredth  volume)  which  will  form 
a  comprehensive  musician's  library  in  itself,  costs  less  than  $2  a  volume,  and 
for  merit  belongs  to  that  tyi^e  and  class  of  publication  which  ought  to  be  not  in 
50  but  in  1,000  public  libraries. 

Precisely  such  serial  publications,  in  a  way  encyclopedic  publications,  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  every  public  collection.  It  is  the  center  from  which  the  con- 
centric method  of  library  development  can  l)est  find  its  outward  impetus;  and  no 
other  method,  provided  it  be  not  employed  too  rigidly  or  pedantically,  will 
produce  e<iually  satisfactory  results.  Without  it  the  collections  will  soon  become 
unbalanced ;  they  will  suffer  from  obesity  here  and  from  anemia  there.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Such  publications,  planned  as  libraries  within  libraries,  lend  them- 
selves to  bibliography  treatment  for  reference  purposes  more  readily  and 
more  fruitfully  than  collections  formed  by  picking  out  this  or  that  work  from 
catalogues.  And  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  small  libraries,  with  contents  of 
such  publications  analytically  catalogued,  will  often  be  in  a  better  position  to 
supply  a  sudden  demand  for  specimens  of  work  by  an  out-of-the-way  composer 
than  large  libraries  with  an  operating  force  too  small  or  administrative  ma- 
chinery unsuited  for  proper  analysis  of  collective  publications. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $300  for  the  purchase  of  good  music  and  good 
books  on  music  is  the  minimum  expenditure  from  which  to  expect  results  of 
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substantial  benefit  to  even  small  musical  communities.  This  estimate  applies 
merely  to  reference  libraries,  not  to  circulating  libraries  with  branch  offices. 
Moreover,  it  takes  into  account  only  the  acquisition  of  printed  music  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  a  collection  of  talking-machine  records  or  player-piano 
rolls,  so  useful  and  desirable  for  purposes  of  vulgarisation,  as  the  French  would 
say.  The  larger  a  community  is,  or  the  more  it  bubbles  over  with  musical 
activities,  the  more  inadequate  such  a  small  annual  appropriation  as  the  above 
naturally  becomes.  If  we  pass  on  to  our  musical  centers,  or  would-be  musical 
centers,  even  |1«000  will  prove  insufficient,  if  music  really  is  meant  to  And 
a  place  in  the  public  library  in  keeping  with  the  community's  interest  in  music. 
The  public  libraries  in  cities  like  those  mentioned  above  would  deserve  no 
ordre  pour  le  m&rite  for  exceptional  services  rendered,  if  their  annual  appro- 
priation for  music  and  books  on  music  reached  or  exceeded  $2«000.  They  would 
really  be  doing  their  duty  only  (and  not  more)  toward  music  and  its  devotees 
by  spending  that  sum  every  year.  Even  so.  they  would  soon  discover  that 
the  intelligent  annual  expenditure  of  $2,000  will  not  nowadays  cover  the  field 
of  legitimate  ambition,  and  that  their  musical  collection  will  retain  at  that  rate 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  "  working  library  "  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  but 
will  never  develop  into  a  really  first-class  library  of  international  importance 
for  antiquarian  reserach  or  study  of  modern  music. 
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An  eztenBive  fitudy  of  this  Rubject,  by  Mr.  Ernst  C.  Krohn,  may  be  found  In  The 
Musical  Quarti^rly,  April,  1919,  p.  281-254.  Mr.  Krohn  has  noted  the  following  music 
lists  not  Included  in  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire : 

New  York      New  York  City:  Public  Library. 

List  of  works  relating  to  folk-songs,  etc.  (from  Bulletin,  vol.  11,  no.  5,  May,  1907. 
p.  187-226). 

List  of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  mnslc   (from   Bulletin,   January,    1908. 
p.  1-36). 

Periodicals  relating  to  music  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Columbia 
University  Library  (from  Bulletin,  vol.  3.  no.  5,  May.  1899,  p.  232-288). 
New  York.     Buffalo :  Oroavenor  Library. 

Catalog  of  books  relating  to  music,  October,  1909.     23  p. 
Wisconsin.     Milwaukee :  Henry  M.  Mendel  Memorial  Collection  and  Julius  Klauaer  Me- 
morial Collection. 

Catalog  of  music,  May,  1913.     48  p. 
Massachusetts.     Worcester  :  Free  PubHc  Library. 

Finding  list  of  music,  February,  1906.     92  p. 
Pennsylvania.     Pittsburgh  :  ATlegheny  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Catalog  of  music,  1904.     26  p. 
Virginia.     Richmond :  Virginia  State  Library. 

Finding  list  of  books  relating  to  music,  etc.,  1912.     p.  289-245. 
Oregon.     Portland :  Library  Ataooia^tion  of  Portland. 

Books  on  music.     Mnltlgraphed.     19  leaves. 
New  Jersey.     Plalnfleld  :  Public  Hlbrary. 

Finding  list  of  music  scores,  October,  1910.     46  p. 

Note:  The  attention  of  librarians  is  called  to  a  Classification  of  Music  and 
Books  on  Music,  from  the  Library  of  CJongress.  It  is  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  15  cents.  This  scheme 
of  classification,  prepared  In  1904,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck, 
chief  of  division  of  music,  Library  of  0)ngress,  was  thoroughly  tested,  and  the 
revision  is  dated  March,  1917.  It  has  been  applied  to  more  than  half  a  million 
items,  but  the  plan  is  such  that  it  may  be  reduced  for  collections  of  any  size. 
The  book  of  157  pages  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  music  librarians, 
and  will  help  to  solve  many  problems  in  the  proper  classification  of  musical 
material. 
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Alabama,  reports  from  libraries,  7. 

American  Antiquariao  Society,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  library,  28. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  historical  works  on  sacred  and 
Sunday-school  music,  42. 

Andoyer-Harvard  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  library,  26. 

Arizona,  reports  from  libraries,  7. 

Arkansas,  reports  from  libraries,  7. 

Auburn,  Me.,  public  library,  22. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
23 ;  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
library,  23;  Peabody  Institute,  library, 
23. 

Berkshire  Atheneum  and  Museum,  Pitts- 
fleld,  Mass.,  library,  26. 

Bibliography  of  music,  51. 

Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  34. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  music  section  of  public 
library,  7. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  public  library,  42. 

Boise,  Idaho,  Idaho  free  trayeling  library, 
16. 

Boston,  Mass.,  public  library,  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection,  24-26. 

Bowdoin  College,  library,  22-23. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  34. 

Brown,  Allen  A.,  music  collection,  Boston, 
public  library,  24-25. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  84-35. 

Cairo,  m..  public  library,  16-17. 

California,  reports  from  libraries,  8-10. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  public  library,  25. 

Canisius  College,  N.  Y.,  library,  35. 

Chicago,  public  library,  17. 

Church  music.  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
Pa.,  42;  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  H.,  32;  Vesper  collection,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  9 ;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  48;  Yale  School  of  Re- 
ligion, 11.     See  also  Sunday-school  music 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  public  library,  39. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  library,  39. 

Classification  of  music.  Library  of  Congress, 
15,  51. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  library,  39-40. 

Colorado,  reports  from  libraries,  10. 

Columbia  University,  library,  86. 

Connecticut,  reports  from  public  libraries, 
10-11. 

Croser  Theological  Seminary,  Pa.,  collection 
of  church  music,  42. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  public  library,  45. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Iowa,  li- 
brary, 20. 


Delaware,  reports  from  libraries,  11. 

Denison  University  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Ohio,  library,  40. 

Denver,  Colo.,  public  library,  10. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  public  library,  28. 

District  of  Columbia,  public  library,  14-15 ; 
reports  from  libraries,  12-15. 

Dramatic  muKlc,  catalogue.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 15. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  church 
music,  82. 

Drexel,  Joseph  H.,  music  collection.  New 
York  Public  Library,  35. 

Drexel  Institute  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
music  collection,  42. 

Early  music,  catalogue.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 16. 

Edwards,  Julian,  music  collection.  New 
York  Public  Library,  36. 

Elyrla,  Ohio,  public  library,  40. 

Emerick,  Albert  G.,  music  collection,  Li- 
brary Co.  of  Philadelphia,  42. 

Evanston  Public  Library,  Illinois,  17-18. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  public  library,  Francis 
II.  Jenks  collection,  25. 

Florida,  reports  of  libraries,  15-10. 

Foster,  Stephen  C,  catalogue  of  first  edi- 
tions, 15. 

Qalveston,  Tex.,  Rosenburg  library,  45. 

Gary,  Ind..  public  library,  19. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  library,  87. 

Georgia,  reports  from  libraries,  16. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  public  library,  28-29. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  public  library,  47. 

Gregorian  chant,  19. 

Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  library,  20. 

U.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
books  on  music,  22. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  public  library,  11. 

Harvard  Musical  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.,  library,  26. 

Helena,  Mont.,  public  library,  31. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York 
City,  library,  37. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  library, 
42. 

Idaho,  reports  from  libraries,  16. 

Illinois,  reports  from  libraries,  16-18. 

Indiana,  reports  on  libraries,  18-19. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City, 
library,  37. 

Iowa,  reports  from  libraries,  19-20. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  library,  20. 

Jarvis,  Charles  H.,  music  collection,  Drexel 
Inatitiite  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  42. 
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JenkB,  Francis  H.,  collection,  Fitchburg 
public  library,  MaHS.,  25-26. 

John  Crerer  Library,  books  on  manufacture 
and  history  of  musical  instruments,  17. 

John  Jermaln  Library,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  T., 
38. 

Kansas,  reports  from  libraries,  20-21. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  public  library,  30. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  library,  21. 

Kelsey,  Charles  B.,  music  Collection,  Grand 
Rapids  public  library,  Mich..  28-29. 

Kentucky,  reports  from  libraries,  21. 

Lewistoc  State  Normal  School,  Idaho,  li- 
brary, 16. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  music 
collection,  42. 

Library  of  Congress,  classification  of  music, 
15,  61 ;  music  division,  12-15 ;  publica- 
tions on  music,  15. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  city  school  library,  8; 
public  library,  8-0. 

.Louisiana,  reports  from  libraries,  21-22. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  public  library,  21. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
111.,  Virginia  library,  17. 

MacDowell,  Edward,  catalogue  of  first  edi- 
tions, 15. 

Madison,  Wis.,  library  commission,  47. 

Maine,  reports  from  libraries,  22-23. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  public  library,  32. 

Maryland,  reports  from  libraries,  28. 

Massachusetts,  reports  from  libraries, 
23-28. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  collection  of  musical  Instruments, 
37. 

Michigan,  reports  from  libraries,  28-20. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  public  library,  20. 

Minnesota,  reports  from  libraries,  20-30. 

Mississippi,  reports  from  libraries,  30. 

Missouri,  reports  from  libraries,  30-81. 

Montana,  reports  from  libraries,  31. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  library,  26. 

Muncle,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

Music  In  our  libraries  (Sonneck),  40-51. 

Music  Teachers*  National  Association,  com. 
mittee  on  the  history  of  music  and  li- 
braries, 6. 

Musical  instruments,  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City,  87. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  public  library,  44-46. 

Nebraska,  reports  from  libraries,  31. 

Nevada,  reports  from  libraries,  81. 

New  Bngland  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, library,  25. 

New  Hampshire,  reports  from  libraries, 
81-32. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  free  public  library,  11. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  col- 
lection of  music  books,  11. 

New  Jersey,  reports  from  libraries,  32-83. 

New  Mexico,  reports  from  libraries,  88. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College,  library,  22 ;  Howard 
memorial  library,  22;  public  library, 
21-22. 

New  York,  reports  from  libraries,  88-^4. 


New  York  City,  public  library,  85-86. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Bducatlon  of 
the  Blind,  library.  New  York  City,  87. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  public  library,  32-38. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111.,  music  col- 
lection, 17. 

Newton,  Mass.,  free  library,  26. 

North  Carolina,  reports  from  libraries.  38. 

North  Dakota,  reports  from  libraries,  38. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Forbes  library,  26. 

Northwestern  University,  library,  18. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  free  library,  0. 

Oberlin  College,  music  collection,  40. 

Ohio,  reports  from  libraries,  3^-40. 

Oklahoma,  reports  from  libraries,  40-41. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  public  library,  81. 

Ontario,  Calif.,  Chaffey  library,  0. 

Opera  librettos,  catalogue,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 15;  New  York  Public  Library,  85. 

Orchestral  music,  catalogue,  Library  of 
Congress,  16. 

Oregon,  reports  from  libraries,  41. 

Oregon  State  Library,  music  collection,  41. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  public  library,  0. 

Pesbody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  library,  23. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  library, 
23. 

Pennsylvania,  reports  from  libraries,  41-43. 

Peoria,  111.,  public  library,  18. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mass., 
library,  27. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  public  and  private  li- 
braries, 42. 

Phonograph  records,  specialty  of  University 
of  Arkansas,  7. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  library,  42-43. 

Pomona,  Calif.,  public  library,  0. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  library  association,  41. 

PottsvIUe,  Pa.,  public  library,  48. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  public  library,  10. 

Princeton  University,  music  collection,  83. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  public  library,  43. 

Read,  Daniel,  early  American  church  com- 
poser, works,  11. 

Redlands,  Calif.,  A.  K.  Smiley  public  li- 
brary, 0. 

Reno,  Nev.,  public  library,  81. 

Rhode  Island,  reports  from  libraries,  43. 

Ritter,  Frederic  L.,  collection.  Tufts  Col- 
lege library,  27. 

Rochester,  N.  H.,  public  library,  82. 

Rockford,  111.,  public  library,  18. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  State  library,  0. 

St.  Meinrad  Abbey,  Ind.,  library,  19. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  public  library,  29. 

Salem,  Mass.,  public  library,  26. 

Salina,  Kans.,  public  library,  21. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  public  library,  45. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  high-school  library,  9; 
public  library,  0. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  public  library,  0-10. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  public  library,  46. 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  public  library,  41. 

Sibley,  Hiram  W.,  music  collection,  UnlTer> 
sity  of  Rochester,  37-88. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  public  library,  20* 
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  public  library,  44. 

Smith  College,  Mass.,  library,  26. 

Sonneck,  O.  G.,  music  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  12-13;  music  in  our 
libraries,  49-61. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

South  Carolina,  reports  from  libraries,  44. 

South  Dakota,  reports  from  libraries,  44. 

Spanish  music,  10. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  city  library,  27. 

"  Star-spangled  banner,"  report,  15. 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  library, 
40-41. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  public  library,  29. 

Sunday-school  music,  42. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  38. 

Tennessee,  reports  from  libraries,  44-45. 

Texas,  reports  from  libraries,  45. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  private  library  in  New- 
berry Library,  Chicago,  III.,  17. 

Tipton,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  public  library,  40. 

Traveling  libraries,  Washington,  46. 

Tufts  College,  Frederic  Louis  RItter  collec- 
tion, 27. 

University  of  Arkansas,  programs  of  phono- 
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STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHER  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION, 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  learn  the  true  status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Penn- 
sylvania. By  the  rural  teacher  is  meant  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the 
open  country.  The  study  is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  In  some  instances  data  will 
also  be  given  regarding  the  teachers  in  two-teacher  schools,  villages,  and  borougfaB, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  verify  the  conclusions  concerning  the  teachers  in 
the  one-teacher  schools,  or  merely  to  show  contrasts  and  significant  similarities. 

As  to  scope,  this  study  endeavors  to  collect  all  the  data  possible  relating  to  (1)  the 
personal,  social,  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher;  (2)  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  conducted;  (3)  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  training;  (4)  cer- 
tification; (5)  experience  in  teaching  and  tenure;  and  (6)  salary.  Each  of  these 
aspects  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  single  chapters  as  designated. 

The  material  in  general  will  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  counties  reporting  as  a 
composite  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  situation  for  the  entire  State,  but 
in  some  cases  individual  counties  will  be  used  for  more  specific  interpretations.  It 
is  not  primarily  the  purpose  to  compare  the  data  herein  set  forth  with  those  of  other 
States;  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  very  limited  amount  available  in  this  field , 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the  time  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
trying  to  obtain  such  material  from  other  States.  Again,  it  is  not  the  aim  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  concerning  the  rural  school  teacher  to  set  up  a  definite  program 
for  the  State,  but  rather  to  present  some  conclusions  and  make  such  suggestions  as 
the  facts  in  this  study  may  safely  warrant. 

ORIGINAL  SOURCES  AND   PROCEDURE   FOLLOWED. 

(1)  Upon  investigating  what  material  was  accessible  bearing  upon  the  topic,  it  was 
found  that,  on  account  of  the  meager  supply,  a  questionnaire  would  have  to  be  formu- 
lated in  order  to  get  the  information  necessary  for  the  study  of  many  of  its  essential 
phases.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harlan  Updegraif,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fellow  members  of  the  seminar  in  educational  administration  at  the  Univenity  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  tentative  questionnaire  was  framed  and  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers in  several  townships  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  After  a  number  of  trials 
and  modifications  of  the  original  questionnaire,  caused  both  by  the  type  of  answero 
given  by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  tabulation  of  these  replies  in  a  preliminary  study, 
the  questionnaire  was  finally  formulated  as  here  given. 
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TEACHER'S  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Educational  and  professional  training: 

(a)  Did  you  attend  a  one-room  rural  school? How  many  years? 

A  rural  school  of  more  than  one  room? How 

many  years?  , 

(h)  Did  yon  attend  a  vtilage,  borongli,  or  city  etemontary  sckool  of  eight  grades? 
How  many  years? 

(c)  In  the  blank  spaces  below  state  further  educational  preparation,  if  any. 


High  school 

Academy 

Normal  school 

Spring  or  sammer  normal  course. 
Summer  college  course 


Exact  length  of  attendance. 


Years and  months. 

Years and  months. 

Years and  months. 

Weeks 

Weeks 


Did  you 
graduate? 


Diploma  or 
certificate. 


2.  Have  you  had  any  oi  the  above  academic  or  professional  tnMning  since  you  began 

teaching?  Where?  How  long? 

Kind? What  would  induce  you  to  get  a  better  academic 

or  jMrofessional  training  for  teaching?  

S.  What  kind  of  certificate  do  you  h(Mj  

4.  Experience  in  teaching.    (Fill  out  blank  spaces  below.) 


Biaal,  l-AK>m  sehod 

Bural,  iBOFo  than  i-foam  artwol. 

Tillage 

Borougb... « «...., 

CUjr.^ 


Number  efsehool  years. . 
Number  of  school  yvars.. 
Number  of  school  years. . 
Number  of  sohool  years. . 
Number  0/ school  years.. 


Number  of  plaoes. 
Number  of  places. 
Number  of  places. 
Number  of  places. 
Number  of  places. 


5.  Are  you  now  teaching  in  a  towAship? «...    In  a  village?  In 

a^  one-room  rural  school? If  more  than  one  room,  how  many 

rooms? 

6.  How  many  pupils  in  your  schoofatMm? How  ntany  recitations  or 

claeses  do  you  teach  in  a  day?  How  laaBy  grades? 

What  gfades? 

7.  What  year  did  you  begin  teaching? - What  was  your  age  when  you 

began   teaching? Is   this   your   first   year? Age? 

Sex? Were  yo«  bom  and  reared  in  the  eountry? 

Inavilhige? Boroogh? City? 

8 r  Are  you  married? How  many  ehiTdien? If  unmarried, 

is  any  one  dependent  on  you  for  financial  aid? How  many? 

Wtiat  amount  per  year? Do  you  live  with  your 

parents  or  re!ati\'es  while  teaching? Do  jtm  stay  over  Sunday  in 

the  community  in  which  you  teach? 

9.  What  is  your  salary  per  month  this  year? ^. « .    How  many  months? 

What  was  your  salary  per  montji  last  year? Iiow  mmiy  months? 

Did  you  have  any  otjier  income  last  year  besides  your  teaching 

salary? If  SO,  how  much  per  year? 

10.  What  was  your  salary  per  month  the  first  year  you  taught? How 

often  have  yoa  had  jnoiir  salary  incmsed? OBt  what  basis  does  your 

district  raise  salaries? - 


!!•  Do  you  pay  board? How  much  per  month? How  many 

months? How  much  per  week? How  many  wwks? 


12.  Did  you  save  money  on  your  ssJary  last  year? Apptoximately  how 

mtich? ^    Do  you  think  you  can  save  money  on  your  salary  this 

year? How  much? Do  you  carry  life  insurance? 

Cost  per  year? Do  you  belong  to  a  teacher^  protective  or  beneficod 

organiiation? . « Cost  per  year? 


TBTTRODXTCnOlf.  "  d 

I9L  Are  ydci  i^  avbflttibeF  ibr  a  pedagDgieat  or  prafWioBftT  wingwrifte? 

Name? Cost?.^ ^.*    Do    you    invest    aay    other 

money  for  professional  literature? Kind? Cost? *- . . 

Do  you  have  any  reference  boolar  besideff  yonr  reffular  claeer  textbooks? 

V^iA  land? Do  ywi  havu  a  sdi^of  lihraFyT Appfexi- 

mate  number  of  books? Have  ymt  aece»  to  an^  oth^r  libraur|r  for 

boQ^  or  mftterialB  lot  teadiing? Does  your  distrsct  hold  local  insti- 
tutes?   Are  you  a  member  of  a  reading  circle? 

14.  Do  you  take  part  in  a  parent-teacher's  association  or  any  odier  kind  of  com- 

munity actovity  held  in  your  school  buildings? Kind? Tb 

Ibft  sdwfemiDe  «n4  lor  any  kind  el  cominuBity  meetuir  at  night?'. 

Kind? «...    How  many  hom^s  ot patitons  do  you  uink  you  visited  last 

year? How  many  viaits,  approximately,  were  made  by  parents  to 

your  sdiool  last  vear? 

15.  How  mai&y  hoiiiire  But  year  did  the  cotmtv  soperintendent  supervise  ^our  teach- 

ing?     How  many  hiouift^  the  amBtaast  county  supemiteB^fonts? 

Did  your  school  board  vidt  your  school? » How  many? 

How  often? 

16.  How  much  consideration  does  the  school  board  in  your  district  give  to  the  county 

superintendent's  or  o19ker  supervisM's  jiidgment  at  the  time  of  a  teacher's 

ricution  or  re^ednon?    (Answer— Nome,  litlis,  or  much) Do  yon 

believe  you  will  be  retained  as  a  teacher  next  year  in  your  district^  or  in-  ouer 
words  do  you  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  your  position? Why? 


Durinsf  the  school  year  ending  June,  1^18,  the  questionnaires  were  distributed 
among  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  of  18  counties  of  the  ^tate.  These 
counties  were  selected  at  random,  with  the  exception  tbat  special  precaution  was 
taken  that  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  the  State  should  be  represented. 
It  was  also  planned  to  include  3  counties  in  which  State  normal  schools  are  located. 
As  there  are  66  counties  in  Pennsylvania  under  county  supervision,  excluding  Phila- 
delphia County,  and  since  13  of  these  have  State  normal  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
dkra  is  a  fairly  proportionate  representation.  The  size  of  the  counties  was  also  taken 
into  account,  so  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  large  and  small  counties  should  be 
represented  in  the  study. 

These  q;uest!onnaires  were  distributed  at  the  teachers'  institutes  of  the  di^erent 
cotmties,  and  the  teachers  are  represented  who  voluntarily  remained  either  during 
the  session  of  the  institute  or  the  intermisBion.  In  the  maprity  of  the  counties  the 
writer  supervised  the  distribution  of  the  questionnaires;  in  cases  where  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  this,  careftilly  prepared  instructions  were  sent  to  the  county 
superintendents  to  be  read  to  tlie  teachers,  so  that  the  questionnaires  would  be 
handled  in  each  county  in  as  unifbrm  a  manner  as  poesible  in  order  to  avoid  the 
least  variation  in  procedure. 

The  teachenr  were  asked  to  fiH  oat  the  queetionnaireB  but  were  instructed  not  to 
insert  their  names,  in  order  to  prerent  any  hesitancy  on  tfieir  part  in  giving  the  fiicts 
requested;  likewise  the  county  superintendents  were  assured  that  their  counties 
wotild  not  be  referred  to  by  name.  Th^e  precautions  were  taken  to  make  the  study 
as*  accurate  and  scientific  aa  possible.  From  the  18  counties  there  were  1,450  replies 
received,  of  which  1,I1(>,  or  76.5  "per  cent,  were  given  by  women  teachers,  and  340, 
or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men — an  average  of  80  replies  for  each  county  represented.  The 
number  of  teachers  from  the  di%*ft?4^  countiss  wha replied  averaged  62  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 

Ahikoagh  aHHnetsacheramcaieh  of  tbe  18 eonrntfeft did  not b^^  to  the  qusstion- 
flaire,«tho»  i^safficictiit  efidejiee  to  ostaMirih  tte  belief  ^tnt  thoK  who  responded 
conrtifaite'a  very'  hir  sasnfiiing'  of  the  tcadtev  ol  evdi?  ceoaty  repRseiited.  0£  the 
tewchoni  eoastitiatii^  tils  stady^  46  pOT  cent  hold  pravlsioiial  certifieates,.  24.7  per 
eent  prolaaiional^  Jt2  per  cent  pernMnent,  \%  per  cent  Bonnal  schoel  cestaficatee  or 
diplomas,  and  approximately  0.3-  per  cent  college  psovisittiai  or  permanent  certifi- 
cates.   Tha  smadter  percenti^  of  teachers  holdzng  provlaiuiial  ceriificates  and  the 
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larger  percentage  of  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates  and  normal  school  certifi^ 
cates  and  diplomas,  as  compared  with  the  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole  (Chapter 
VXI)/ would  alone  seem  to  justify  this  assumption.  Consequently,  any  unfavontble 
criticism  of  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  be  gainsaid  on  the  ground  that  an 
inferior  sampling  of  the  teaching  group  had  been  made. 

The  superintendents  in  some  of  the  counties  examined  the  answered  questionnaires 
and  stated  that  in  view  of  their  knowledge  of  the  teachers  they  believed  the  replies 
to  be  accurate  and  representative  of  the  teaching  force  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  con^plete  and  illuminating  way  in  which  the  questions  were  answered,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher,  also  bears  out  the 
judgment  of  the  county  superintendents.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers,  after  being  assured  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  questionnaire  was  to  get  the  facts  which  might  eventually  be  used  for  improving 
the  status  of  the  rural  school  teacher,  is  evidence  that  their  replies  are  accurate  and 
reliable. 

The  replies  of  the  teachers  were  completely  tabulated  on  18  record  sheets — one 
for  each  county  represented — outlined  so  as  to  set  forth  clearly  the  information  under 
such  headings  as  academic  and  professional  preparation,  teaching  experience,  salaries, 
economic  conditions,  etc.  Each  teacher's  questionnaire  was  given  a  number  to 
C(micide  with  the  number  on  the  county  record  sheet  in  order  to  check  up  or  trace 
an  individual  teacher's,  record.  These  county  record  sheets  made  possible  the  tabu- 
lation not  only  of  the  total  record  for  each  county,  but  also  of  the  combined  record 
sheet  for  all  the  cases,  making  readily  accessible  each  item  covered  by  the  data  for 
the  composite  group. 

It  will  be  observed  throughout  the  study  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
between  the  total  number  of  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  and  those  answ^- 
ing  individual  items.  Percentages  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers  answering  the  particular  question,  rather  than  upon  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  reporting. 

(2)  Besides  the  use  of  the  questionnaire  above  referred  to,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  further  original  data  directly  from  the  county  superintendents.  They  were 
asked  to  send  a  complete  directory  of  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  for  the 
school  years  1918-19  and  1919-20,  designating  those  who  were  teachers  in  one-teacher 
and  two-teacher  schools  in  the  townships.  They  also  indicated  after  each  teacher's 
name  (1)  the  kind  of  certificate  held,  (2)  whether  a  new  teacher  without  experience, 
or  (3)  an  experienced  teacher  transferred  to  another  school,  and  (4)  the  teacher's 
salary.  Data  regarding  these  phases  of  the  status  of  approximately  5,100  teachers 
were  submitted  by  the  superintendents  of  30  counties  through  their  official  directories. 
The  number  of  counties  and  teachers  covered  by  this  material  will  be  referred  to 
specifically  throughout  the  discussion. 

(3)  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  principal  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  to 
give  and  corroborate  certain  statistics  pertaining  directly  to  the  training  and  certifi- 
cating of  rural  teachers.  Specific  reference  will  be  made  to  this  material  in  certain 
parts  of  the  context. 

SECONDARY  SOURCES. 

Among  the  secondary  sources  furnishing  data,  the  State  reports  issued  by  the8Ut)er- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  mentioned,  particularly  the  one  for  1918. 
Since  the  data  in  the  State  reports,  for  the  different  counties  and  for  the  entire  State, 
deal  with  all  the  teachers  under  county  supervision  as  a  composite  whole,  the  informar 
tion  was  found  quite  limited,  in  so  far  as  it  was  directly  applicable  to  the  problem 
at  hand — ^the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school.  ^ 

^  Rep.  Sup.  of  Pab.  Ijistnictian,  Pezmsylvania,  1918. 
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The  report  on  rural  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
AflMdation,  issued  in  1914,  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  parts  of  this  study. ' 

Suggestions  were  obtained  from  Coffman's  ''The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching 
Force,"  particularly  in  reference  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher.' 

The  legal  basis  for  this  study  is  found  largely  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code.  * 
In  the  case  of  all  other  sources  and  references  used,  due  and  proper  recognition  will 
be  given  as  each  one  occurs  in  the  various  chapters. 

The  statistical  procedure  used  in  this  study  is  based  largely  on  Thomdike's  *'  Mental 
and  Social  Measurements^  and  Rugg's  '- Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,' 
in  which  the  terms  and  processes  used  are  clearly  defined. 

THE   BACKGROUND. 

The  10,038  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  and  one-half  of  the 
teachers  under  county  supervision.  The  number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  is  laiger  than  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  classes  in  each  of  23- different 
States  of  the  United  States  and  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia.  ^  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa,  with  approximately  11,000,'  and  Illinois,  with  10,105  *  one-teaeher 
schools,  Pennsylvania  ranks  highest  among  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  one-teacher  schools.  The  next  States  in  rank  are  New  -Yojk,  with  8,500  oner 
teacher  schools; '®  Minnesota,  with  8,174; "  and  Wisconsin,  with  7,000.  ^^ 

These  one-teacher  schools  are  distributed  for  each  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State 
(Philadelphia  excluded)  in  the  accompanying  Table  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  10,038) 
or  42.2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  under  county  supervision^— namely, 
23,807 — are  teaching  in  one-teacher  schools,  and  that  approximately  2,394,  or  11.3 
per  cent,  are  teaching  in  two-teacher  schools.  **  The  range  of  the  number  of  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  sdiools  of  the  different  counties  extends  from  22  to  361  and  in 
per  cent  from  8  to  96  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  each  county.  The  median 
county  has  51  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  indicating  that  one-half, 
or  33  of  the  counties,  have  from  51  to  96  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools. 
It  will  be  noted  that  counties  23  and  2,  which  contain  large  cities,  have  only  8  and 
10  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  29 
and  47  have  orver  90  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  these  schools.  Both  of  these  counties 
are  very  spcunsely  populated,  having  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  for  every  126 
and  159  inhabitants. 

•  Rep.  of  Rural  Educ,  committee  of  the  Pa.  Edae.  Assoc.,  Hurisburg,  Dec.,  1914,  Part  IV,  pp.  S7-47. 
t  Coffman,  L.  D.^The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 

*  School  Laws  and  Appendix  for  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

•  Thomdlke,  E.  L.— Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
(Rngg,  H.  O.— Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  Houston  MiiBin  Co. 

TRep.  U.  S.  Commis,  of  Eduo.,  1917,  vol.  2,  p.  76. 
*Rep.  Sapt.  Pub.  Instroetlon,  P.  E.  McClenahan. 

*  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  F.  O.  Blair. 

!•  Engelhardt,  "The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  Yock'^  (unpublished).  Will  appear  in 
the  Ajuraal  Report  for  191&-19  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State. 

>i  Rep.  Commissioner  of  Education,  James  M.  McConnell. 

u  Rep«  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  C.  P.  Cary. 

u  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918,  pp.  008-610.  Becht,  J.  George,  "A  Study  of  School  Con- 
solidation and  Transportation. ' '    Sixth  An.  Schoolmen's  Week  Proc.,  p .  197. 
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Table  1. — Nvmber  of  eleo^enUxry  teachers  under  courUu  supervision — Nurriber  and  per 
cent  in  one^4eacher  schools,  two-teacher  schools,  more  than  two-teacher  schools  in  villages 
and  boroughs— Population  and  area  in  square  miles — Continued. 


County. 


WMhingtan. 


Wyoming. 


TotAl. 


Range 

Median  ooonty 

25  percentile 

75  percentUe 

Quartile  deviation. 


761 
2KI 
9a6 
130 
571 


as^wr 


i 


S 
5-3 


M 
z 


1 


280 
ISO 
296 
67 
300 


10^  om 


22-^1 
150 
88 
W 
54.5 


4 


I 


100 
14 

144 
12 
9D 


%»t 


2-144 
26 
14 
60 
18 


381 
82 

526 
51 

171 


11^875 


0-1,423 
111 
51 
186 
67.5 


at 


1S^ 

g-g 


5 

P4 


37 
61 
31 
5^ 
61 


4,222 


»-06 
51 
40 

m 

10.5 


6 
Be 


13 
6 

15 
9 


11.3 

2-28 

0 

7 

13 

3 


IS 


36 


50 
35 
54 
39 

ao 


46.5 

0-87 
30 
28 
50 
11 


OS 


« 


115,287 
29,230 

206,517 
15,509 
9V655 


4,iMy64S 


OGA 
Z      ^ 

Poo 
p,cB  at 

o55 

P^ 


411 
194 
097 
231 


126^,536 

295 

231 

411 

90 


OS 
9 

"a 


862 
799 
1,039 
397 
903 


44,898 


I- 

O  M 


3.1 
4.9 
3.5 
5.9 
2.5 


:Jass 


2.4-17.8 
4.2 
3.4 
&1 
1.4 


The  table  shows  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  counties  of  the  State  vary  greatly  on  basis  of  the  1910  census  rural  population, 
Tftngit^g  in  number  of  inhabitants  per  teacher  from  126  in  the  most  sparsely  populated 
county  i»  4,536  in  the  county  with  the  largest  population.  The  population  per 
teach«r  is  the  median  coimty  is  295. 

Since  the  size  of  the  counties  in  P^msylvania  ranges  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  range  in  square  miles  for  each  teacher  in  a  one-teacher 
school  extends  firom  2.4  to  17.8,  with  the  median  county  showing  4.2  square  miles. 
la  the  case  oi  the  10  cotmtieB  with  aft  area  oi  1,000  square  nales  or  more  the  per  eest 
of  one-teacher  schools  ranges  from  31  to  S6,  FVnr  exaavple,  in  counties  20  and  52  the 
county  superintendents  have  311  out  of  373,  or  83  per  cent,  and  108  out  of  126,  or  86 
peg  cent,  el  the  teachers  und^  their  supervision  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  counties  17  and  64  of  this  group  of  large  counties  have  241  out  of  560  and  296 
out  of  966  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  percentages  of  43  and  31,  respectively. 


Seme  facts  cowxming  the  teacher  situation  in  Pennsylvania, 


1.  NUMBSB  or  TXACHEBS  IK  19IS-19. 

Ill  state  (axdudlngPMladelpUa, and  PittAurgh) 

XTiider  Gonntysupeniilendents'iBpervisioa 

In  villages  and  boroughi 

la  «ne- teacher  schqolf. 

I*  two-teaober  schools 

B.  mJHBEB  OF  KEW  TEACHEBS. 

TTndarcottiiity  superlntsndent«'mi|>ervlsioik,  1919-29 1. . ., 

Pndar  eottaty  wtp— Intendentt^  Mmervidoa,  19U^19  (without  experience) 

Ittone-teaolwrscnoolay]9t»-20  (without  expsrience) 

In  ona-tatclicr  aciwola  (^aq^arleBeed  in  a  new  peeitien) 

C.  IfOBaCAL-SCROOL  GRADUATES. 

I«1918 

IA1919 

In  1920 : 

Katintated  number  of  normal  graduates  entering  rural  schools  in  1919  < 


35,641 
2^807 
11,375 
10,038 
2,394 


5,500 
4,044 
3,200 
3,900 


1^,964 

1,750 

1,<80 

248 


Percent^ 


199 
4SI 

49 
11 


17 
32 
39 


15 


1  Study  in  Teacher  Shortage,  Department  of  PnbMe  InsKtuottan,  Penneyftsnia,  191^99  (umibll^Mi). 
I  Numoer  estimated,  based  on  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  to  the  normal-school  principals. 


Chapter  II. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS. 


Before  going  into  the  study  of  the  rural  teachers  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
educational  preparation,  certification,  experience,  and  salary,  we  shall  consider 
the  more  personal  factors  relating  to  their  social  and  economic  life.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  following  this  procedure  we  may  have  a  better  conception  of  rural  teachers 
as  such,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  interpret  the  conditions  and  situations  later  revealed 
in  the  major  part  of  this  study. 


MEN   AND   WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  2  the  data  obtained  from  the  directories  issued  by 
the  county  superintendents  for  the  present  3  ear,  1919-20,  show  that  76  per  cent  of 
the.  2,743  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  elementary  schools  are  women  and  24  per  cent 
are  men.  Comparing  these  percentages  with  the  State  averages  for  1918 — ^f or  women 
82.4  and  for  men  17.6 — ^it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  20  counties  represented  the  per 
cent  of  men  teachers  surpasses  the  State  average  for  men  in  1918  by  6.4.^  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  further  that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  these  counties  is  also 
approximately  4  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1917, 
which  was  19.7  per  cent.* 

Table  2. — DistHbution  by  number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  one-teacher 

schools  of  to  counties  in  1919-20. 


No.  of  county. 

Men. 

• 
Women. 

Total. 

Percent 
men*. 

Percent 
women. 

1 

41 
30 
20 
17 
30 

3 
13 
18 
53 
47 
40 
19 
18 
43 

6 
41 
71 

8 

2 
137 

178 

95 

160 

152 

174 

21 

27 

196 

94 

102 

46 

50 

49 

80 

94 

75 

172 

35 

102 

184 

219 

125 

180 

160 

204 

24 

40 

214 

147 

149 

86 

60 

67 

128 

100 

116 

243 

43 

104 

321 

19 
24 
11 
10 
15 
13 
33 

8 
36 
32 
47 
28 
37 
85 

6 
85 

29 
19 

2 

43 

81 

2 

76 

3 

89 

4 

90 

5 

85 

6 

87 

7 

67 

8 

92 

9 

64 

10 

68 

11 

53 

12 

72 

13 

73 

14 

65 

15 

94 

16 

65 

17 

71 

18 

81 

19 

98 

20 

57 

Total 

657 

2,086 

2,743 

24 

76 

« 

Range 

2-137 
13 
20 
41 
14 

21-196 

49 

94 

160 

66 

2-47 
11 
24 
33 
11 

53-98 

First  Quartito 

65 

VMllflTI  - ,                      .    .                    

73 

Third  auartile 

87 

Quarti  fe  deviation 

10.5 

1  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918,  p.  633. 

>  Bep.  U.  8.  Coounis.  of  Educ,  1916-1918,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  16. 
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While  there  is  very  little  available  material  from  other  States  concerning  the  per 
cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  grouped  apart  from  all  the  teach- , 
ers  in  the  public  schools,  nevertheless  what  we  do  have  shows  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a  higher  percentage  than  certain  other  States.  For  example,  a  survey  of  Nebraska 
in  1915  showed  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  be  10.3  and 
of  women  89.7.'  In  1918,  among  the  white  teachers  in  county  schools  in  Vinpnia, 
9  per  cent  were  men  and  91  per  cent,  women.'* 

A  study  of  the  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  separate  counties  as  shown 
in  the  table  reveals  a  wide  variation.  On  the  one  hand,  counties  11  and  20  show 
47  and  43  per  cent  men  teachers,  respectively,  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in  county  19  only  2  per 
cent  of  its  104  teachers  are  men,  and  in  counties  8  and  15  the  men  teachers  are  8 
and  6  per  cent,  respectively.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  men 
teachers  extends  from  2  to  47  per  cent,  while  for  the  women  the  range  is  high,  extending 
from  53  to  98  per  cent. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  variation  in  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  different  counties.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  counties  having  the  highest  per  cent  of  men  teachers  are  usually 
classified  as  agricultural  counties.  Through  the  questionnaire  it  was  learned  that 
in  the  counties  having  a  high  proportion  oif  men  teachers  the  majority  were  married, 
lived  on  farms,  and  frequently  reported  substantial  incomes  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  received  for  teacJiing.  Owing  to  such  living  conditions,  teachers  remain 
in  the  teaching  service,  thus  bringing  about  greater  stability- in  the  teaching  force. 

AGE   OF  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  1,446  cases  represented  in  Table  3, 1,109  are  women  and  337  men,  with  ages 
ranging  from  18  to  65  years.  The  median  age  of  the  women  teachers  is  22,  and  of  the 
men,  26.7,  showing  a  difference  on  an  average  of  over  4  years.  Although  the  range 
in  the  age  of  men  teachers  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  women,  yet  there  is 
greater  variation  and  a  wider  distribution  about  the  midpoint  in  the  case  of  the  men 
teachers  than  in  that  of  the  women,  as  evidenced  by  the  quartile  deviation  of  10  in 
the  first  case  and  3.5  in  the  second.  The  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers  are  beyond  41  and  27  years  of  age,  respectively,  indicating  more  conclusively 
the  higher  age  of  men  teachers. 

The  median  age  for  the  combined  group  of  rural  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  ia 
22.8  years,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  median  s^e  for  the  rural  teachers 
in  Nebraska,^  and  South  Dakota  in  1918,*  21.01  years  and  22.14  years,  resx>ectively. 
The  average  age  for  the  rural  teacher  in  one-teacher  schools  in  New  York  State  in 
1919  was  27  years.^ 

s  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bui.,  1910,  No.  20,  p.  21. 

*  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  1919,  p.  135. 

B  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.S.  Bu.  of  Ednc,  Bui.,  1019,  No.  20,  p.  23. 

•  The  Educational  System  of  South  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  BuL,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  211. 
'  Bngelhardt,  F.   The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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SDdM.  A2K&  wamcamic  status*  II 

BEGINNING  AGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

Table  4  shows  that  the  median  age  at  which  the  1,421  teacheis  repfesented  began 
teaching  is  19.2,  and  that  the  range  extends  from  15  to  32  years.  The  123  teachers 
who  reported  their  teaching  as  beginning  earfier  than  at  the  age  ol  IS  must  have  begun 
their  work  before  the  enactment  of  the  PennsylvaDia  School  Code  of  1911.  Twenty- 
six  teachers  reported  as  having  entered  the  teaching  profession  at  25  or  more  years 
of  age.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  gtonp  ranges  from  18.4  ta  20.5  years^  meaning 
that  710  teachers,  or  half  the  group,  began  teaching  between  these  yeais. 
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TEACHERS  BORN  AND  REARED  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the  recent  literature  on  rural  education  that 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  success  of  rural  teaching  is  to  know  rural  life  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  its  problems.  A  circumstance  which  should  help  teachers  secure  an 
insight  into  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  rural  life  and  customs,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  not  trained  professionally  for  rural  teaching,  is  their  being  bom 
and  reared  in  the  open  country.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
tabulate  the  data  as  found  in  Table  5. 

Table  6. — Number  of  teachers  in  one-teadter  schools  horn  and  reared  in  the  open  county, 
villages^  boroughs^  and  cities — total  distribution  and  per  cent,  followed  by  8  typical 
counties. 


Open 
country. 

Vfflage. 

Borough. 

aty. 

Total. 

Totftl  d«t^^bl1tl"n  1^  oniiTlt'^^ 

1,003 
74 

92 

7 

164 
12 

09 
7 

1.358 

Pw  cent 

100 

Distribution  in  typical  counties: 

36 
64 

122 
30 
88 
53 
78 

100 

5 
4 

12 
2 
8 
3 
1 
S 

3 

9 
25 

3 
14 
20 
10 

0 

43 

2 

3 
8 
4 

27 
8 

13 
4 

80 

3 

107 

4 

ao 

5 

137 

e 

84 

7 

102 

8 

113 

Among  the  1,358  teachers  who  answered  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
1,003,  or  74  per  cent,  were  bom  and  reared  in  the  open  country;  92,  or  7  per  cent,  in 
villages;  and  19  per  cent  in  boroughs  and  cities.  Since  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  these  teachers  had  no  professional  training  to  fit  them 
for  teaching  in  rural  schools,"  it  might,  therefore,  be  considered  fortunate  that  such  a 
lazge  proportion  of  the  teachers  represented  in  this  study  were  familiar  with  rural 
life,  and  had  received  at  least  part  of  their  educational  experience  in  a  rural  school. 
Many  county  superintendents  state  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  teachers  under  their 
supervision  who  possess  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life  and  customs  of  rural 
people  rather  than  to  have  those  who  come  from  boroughs  and  cities  with  better 
academic  preparation  but  unfamiliar  with  rural  work. 

TEACHERS   LIVING   WITH   PARENTS   OR  RELATIVES. 

In  reply  to  section  8  of  the  questionnaire,  pertaining  to  the  social  life  of  the  teacher, 
it  was  found  that,  out  of  the  1,160  replies,  739,  or  64  per  cent,  reported  they  were 
living  with  their  parents  or  relatives  while  teaching;  but  348  out  of  the  739,  or  nearly 
half  the  number,  were  obliged  to  pay  from  their  meager  salaries  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  room. 


TEACHERS   MARRIED   AND   SINGLE. 

Of  the  336  men  teachers  replying  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire,  184,  or  55  per  cent, 
were  married.  This  probably  is  a  fortunate  situation,  in  that  their  homes  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  teacherages  and  in  that  it  helps  to  improve  the  stability  of  the 
rural  teaching  force  in  many  counties  of  the  State.  In  considering  the  very  small 
proportion  of  married  women  teachers,  60  out  of  1,050,  or  approximately  6  per  cent, 

•  See  p.  34. 
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the  questioii  might  well  be  nised*  especially  in  these  times  of  gneat  scarcity  of  teachera; 
whether  a  special  effort  should  not  be  made  to  induce  and  encourage  more  married 
women  cilter  to  ooatinue  ia  the  service  or  to  reenter  the  prnfesnon  of  teaching. 


BOASD  AND  LODGING. 


Out  of  the  1,450  lepliea  received,  870,  or  00  per  cent,  reported  as  paying  for  boaid 
and  room.  Of  this  number,  747  were  women  and  123  were  men.  The  yearly  and 
monthly  cost  of  board  and  room  for  the  teachers  reporting  these  items  of  expense 
are  shown  in  Tables  6  and  7.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  information  is  the  wide 
variation  in  the  oost,  both  on  the  monthly  and  yearly  basia.  Fve  example,  it  will  be 
seen  in  Table  6  that  the  yearly  cost  of  board  and  room  nmges  from  less  than  $50  to 
more  than  $200.  The  median  cost  per  year  (generally  considered  the  sdiool  year) 
is  $121,  while  the  cost  for  61  per  cent  of  the  teadtere  ranges  from  $75  to  $150.  Probably 
the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  a  study  of  this  table  is  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  pay  less  than  $100  per  year  for  board  and  room.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  these  data  were  collected  in  1918,  and  that  in  the  meantime  this  item  of  expense 
has  been  very  greatly  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  ofnnion 
generally  held  that  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for  rural  teadiers  is  oonsidecably  less 
than  for  urban  teachers. 

Table  6. —  Yearly  cost  €f  board  and  rwrnt. 


Iiess 

than 
180. 

$60-<74 

I764W 

$160- 
«12A 

912»- 
S149 

$160- 
$174 

fl7fr- 
$199 

$800  or 

above. 

Total. 

TotaldLstribution  18  counties 
Percent •• .- 

16 
2 

82 
10 

213 

118 
14 

174 
21 

84 
K) 

79 
10 

7 

819 
10$ 

Typical  counties: 

2,1 !  !im  J!I™™n!I! 

1 

6 

3 
8 
1 

4 
U 

7 
10 

0 
4 

U 

19 
13 
11 
21 
18 

1 

2 
t4 

1 
11 

ie* 

2 

6 
12 
36 

7 

15 
« 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1$ 

1 

6 

1 

1 
6 
16 
1 
4 

6 

is' 

27 
3$ 

3 

1 

12$ 

4 

3$ 

5 

1 
1 
1 
2 

97 

6 «. 

30 

7 

2 

51 

6 

3t 

Turning  to  the  individual  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  board  and  room.  Counties  5  and  8  show  a 
median  cost  oi  $133  and  $83,  lespectively .  This  difEeiefioe  can  probably  be  somewhat 
explained  by  the  fact  that  county  8  is  principally  an  agricultural  county,  while 
oonnty  6  contains  a  number  of  urban  comnnuiitieB. 

Taslb  7. — Monthiff  coat  of  board  and  room. 


$5-$8 

$9-111 

$12-$14 

$15-$17 

$18-$20 

$21-$23 

$24-$26 

$27-$2» 

$$0ar 
above. 

¥oCaL 

Total  distribution  18 
oounties 

'i 

86 
11 

219 
28 

194 
23 

217 
25 

13 
2 

53 
7 

4 

14 

2 

832 

riir  cent.  .^. _.._..... 

100 

Typical  counties: 

1 
4 

14 
8 
7 

14 
9 
9 

6 

9 

32 

24 

3 

9 

23 

16 

11 
9 

27 

20 
9 
2 

11 
6 

11 
13 
43 

19 

77 

7 

9 

1 

e 

3 

1 

1 
2 

10 
6 

17 

1 
J 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

$2 

2 

3 
2 

6 

41 

8 

vn 

4 

90 

5 

0$ 

6 

32 

7 

1 
6 

1 

54 

8 
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!!%»  Medyn  moMAy^tfoiAml  homd  muA  ^zom,  as4&9wii  in  TMU  7,  is  $16;  the  niige 
extevfa  from  $6  to  $30  or  move  per  mout^.  It  will  be  further  observed  tkaA  75  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  paid  from  $12  to  $20  per  month,  and  that  14  per  cent  paid  less 
than  $12  per  month. 

TABI.S  8. — Nwmher  of  iMnrakg/or  wfticft  Uuchen  pecfffar  board  and  room. 


Months. 

SortoBs. 

S 

7 

« 

» 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Total  Astif^tflon  W  comttles 
Ptf^iOAt..... 

21 
2 

1« 
2 

499 
M 

178 
22 

?5 
0 

15 
2 

70 
9 

«17 
100 

'Vypioal  eoanttes: 

3 

1 

2 

27 
9 
4» 
SO 
23 
26 
28 
32 

1 

1 

32 

2 

14 
«7 

17 
19 

1 
3 

16 
26 

8 

1'* 

4 

13 
13 
IS 

1 
2 
2 

4S 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 ^,. 

137 

4 

8    

1 

98 

5 

2 
2 

4 

m 

6 

1 

1 

34 

7::::::!.::::::::::;:::;: 

36 

8 ^ 

36 



It  wiU  be  seen  in  TabLe  8  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  thst  tbey 
^id  ios  bttUEd  and  room  lor  seven  iiu»ths  of  the  year,  which  is  the  length  of  the  school 
tena  lor  a  mafoiity  4d  the  teacheis  ia  meal  distiicts.  Teachexs  who  paid  their  liviaag 
expenses  for  a  period  of  eight  and  nine  months  usually  taught  in  Gouniies  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  have  eight  and  nine  months'  terms.  Eleven 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  to  meet  these  expenaes  for  a  period  of  10  months  or  more, 
while  only  9  per  cent  were  obliged  to  meet  them  for  the  entire  calendar  year. 

TI1A£SB]U»    UEMAININA    &VESL   SATUBBAY    ASI>  SUNDAY    IN    THE    OOM* 

IfUNITir  US   WHICH  TAST  TEACH. 


In  aaost  of  the  Jeceikt  Jitecatiue  on  rnral  education,  particslar  emphasis  has  beeft 
placed  on  the  matter  of  wiiether  teachers  Hv^e  in  the  community  in  which  they  are 
teaching  over  the  week  end.  It  is  maintained  that  in  order  to  be  of  the  best  service 
in  a  ^ovticufair  school  commanity  a  teacher  should  participate  in  and  become  a  part 
of  the  social  life  of  that  coskmunity.  With  this  idea  im  saind  the  iollowing  questiaB 
was  lesiBttlated:  '^Do  you  remain  ^ver  Sunday  in  the  comauinity  in  which  you 
teach?  "    ThiS  feplies  w&ee  as  leUows: 

Table  9l — Teachers  spending  week  ends  where  teaching. 

Niunber.  Per  cantL 

Teachers  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 485         48 

Teachers  not  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 477  47 

Teachers  remaining  occasionally 45  5 

Total  number  replying 1,  007        100 

Im  laje  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  76  per  cent  of  all  the  teaehere  repay- 
ing to  taie  questioimaare  rep<vted  the  above  information,  but  of  ttioee  reporting,  4S 
per  cettt,  or  stigbtly  less  than  half,  spent  Saturday  twid  Sunday  in  the  community 
in  wWtSi  they  were  teaching.  Since  it  will  be  recrfled  that  M  per  cent  of  the  teaehere 
lived  with  parents  or  relativeB,  a  laige  proportion  of  this  group  must  be  Tepresented 
in  the  above  48  per  cent.*  While  it  was  not  found  practical  to  trace  each  otie  of  these 
individually  in  order  to  establish  the  proportion  definitely,  yet  it  was  apparent  that 

•  See  p.  13. 
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an  unuBually  large  percentage  were  absent  from  the  community  at  probably  the  most 
opportune  time  for  participation  in  the  social  activities  and  life  of  the  people. 

INCOME  APART  FROM  SALARY. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  county  s«perintendents  during 
the  school  year  1918-19  were  unusually  low,  as  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  study.^^  It  will^be  seen  that  the  median  salary  of  the  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  as  low  as  $411,  with  a  laige  proportion  receiving  the 
small  amount  of  $315.  As  teachers  can  scarcely  eke  out  an  existence  with  such  an 
income,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  proportion  of  the 
teachers  had  an  income  apart  from  the  salary  which  they  received  for  teaching. 

From  the  810  teachers  replying,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  included  in 
this  study,  it  was  found  that  only  25  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  an  income  apart 
from  their  remuneration  for  teaching.  Only  two-thirds  of  this  number,  or  137 
teachers,  gave  the  exact  amount  of  this  extra  income,  which  ranges  from  $25  to  $1,000. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  group  had  an  income  of  less  than  $100,  and  25  per 
cent  an  income  of  not  less  than  $300,  apart  from  their  teaching  salaries.  The  median 
amount  reported  is  $200,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  mode,  or  the  amount  reported 
the  greatest  nimiber  of  times.  The  information  explaining  how  these  teachers  ob- 
tained additional  income  apart  from  their  salaries  was  not  given  in  most  cases.  How- 
ever, a  large  proportion  reporting  the  outside  income  have  been  usually  men  teachers 
who  obtained  from  their  small  tracts  of  land  a  substantial  livelihood  independent  ci 
that  received  for  their  public-school  work. 

MONEY   SAVED. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  receive  such  low  salaries,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  1,024  teachers 
reporting,  stated  that  they  saved  money.  The  amounts  saved  per  year  by  these  420 
vary  from  $10  to  $400.  !^or  the  group  the  median  amount  is  $100,  which  also  chances 
to  be  the  mode.  One-fifth  of  the  group  saved  from  $10  to  $50  per  year,  while  slightly 
less  than  this  proportion  reported  sa^dng  from  $200  to  $400. 

To  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  economic  life  of  the  teacher  one  should  trace 
each  individual  to  determine  how  it  is  possible  to  save  money  from  the  amount  of 
salary  received.  It  was  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  teachers  thus  reporting  were  about 
equally  distributed  between  the  following  groups,  namely,  those  living  with  parents 
or  relatives,  consequently  having  very  low  Living  expenses,  and  those  reporting  an 
income  apart  from  the  salary  received  for  teaching.  However,  those  not  living  with 
parents  and  not  having  an  outside  income  independent  of  their  teaching  constituted 
for  the  most  part  the  group  that  did  not  save  any  money  or  did  not  make  reply. 

DEPENDENTS. 

Only  one-half  of  the  teachers  gave  information  relating  to  this  question,  and  of  the 
number  reporting,  32  per  cent  stated  that  part  of  their  salai^  was  consumed  in  support- 
ing dependents.  Usually  these  teachers  have  one  or  two  such  persons  wholly  or 
partially  dependent  upon  them,  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  such  purposes 
ranging  from  $25  to  $350,  with  a  median  amount  of  $175.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  rural  teachers  were  obliged  either  to  support  parents  or 
relatives,  or  to  give  at  least  in  part  a  substantial  portion  of  their  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home. 

10  See  p.  60. 
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INSURANCB   AND   BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Out  of  the  973  teachers  who  answered  the  questdon  whether  they  *  'carry  life  insur- 
ance/'  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  only  267,  or  27  per  cent,  reported  in  the  affinnative. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  insurance  varies  from  $5.20  to  $150,  with  an  average 
amount  of  $30  for  tbe  group.  It  would  seem  that  these  figures  indicate  a  isAily  large 
proportion  both  in  number  of  teachers  and  amount  of  money  expended  in  view  of  the 
very  limited  income  of  rural  teachers. 

Some  of  the  teachers  also  reported  having  joined  a  beneficial  association,  with  dues 
ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per  year.  Only  13  per  cent  of  those  reporting  had  taken  such 
precautionary  measures  against  illness  or  accident.  While  the  writer  knows  of  two 
such  organizations  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  State  within  recent  years,  especially 
intended  for  the  protection  of  teachers,  it  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  protection. 

AMOUNTS   EXPENDED   FOB  FBOFE8SIONAL   LITERATUBB. 


An  unusually  large  number  of  these  rural  teachers  subscribed  for  educational  maga- 
zines  and  reference  books  for  teaching.  The  kind  of  material  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  Ilowever,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  fair  proportion  of  their  income  was 
thus  expended. 

Table  10. — Amounts  expended  for  educational  magazines. 


m 

Cost  of  magazines. 

10.50 

Sl.OO 

$1.50 

12.00 

t2.50 

13.00 

13.50 

14.00 

15.00 

Total. 

Nombor  of  teachers. 
Per  cent 

7 
1 

122 
16 

455 

58 

88 
11 

46 
6 

36 

4 

15 
2 

6 

1 

10 
1 

786 
100 

This  table  shows  that  786  teachers  paid  subscriptions  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $5  for 
educational  magazines.  Approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  group  invested  the  median 
amount  of  $1 .50,  and  14  per  cent  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  for  such  magazines. 

Table  11. — Ammmts  expended  for  professional  literature  and  reference  books. 


• 

Cost  of  professional  literature  and  reference  books. 

tl.00 

12.00 

13.50 

$5.00 

17.50 

siaoo 

$15.00 

$2aoo 

$3aoo 

$4aoo 

$5aoo 

8 

1 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers 

Percent 

62 
19 

63 
19 

44 

14 

74 
23 

25 
8 

24 

8 

10 
3 

12 

4 

8 

1 

1 

321 
100 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  investing  money  in  professional  liter- 
ature and  reference  books  ranging  in  amounts  from  $1  to  $50;  the  median  amount  thus 
expended  is  $3.50.  In  the  lig^t  of  the  fact  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  rural 
teachers  have  had  professional  training,  it  speaks  well  for  them  that  there  is  so  strong 
a  tendency  among  this  rural-teacher  groupi  receiving  such  limited  incomes,  to  invest 
money  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  in  educational  publications. 
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la  diaraiflging  the  worJdog  conditioiis  of  the  rural  teachers  in  the  one-toacfaer  achoola* 
jftifl  the  pxupoBe  not  to  exanuAe  them  mb  elements  of  the  argftnizatioii  of  the  achool, 
hxA  zaiber  to  eoasider  them  -oaly  in  ao  far  as  they  help  te  threw  light  on  the  atatus 
of  the  rural  teachers,  and  exj^ain  the  tremendous  handicap  under  which  they  are 
obliged  to  work.  A  number  of  the  topics  touched  upon  herein  but  slightly  might 
well  be  coatusaed  is  a  mone  iatteDsive  «t«idy . 

NUMBSfi  OF  PX7PIL&. 

As  the  size  of  the  school  is  iisually  one  of  the  first  factors  that  is  given  considera- 
tion in  studying  conditions  under  which  any  particular  group  of  teachers  work,  the 
teachers  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  state  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
their  schools.  Table  12  e^wb  that  1,436  teachers  reported  in  1918  that  their  schools 
ranged  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils.  The  median  number  is  found  to  be  26;  the  25 
percentile  19  and  the  75  percentile  35,  which  facts  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  had  schools  under  their  charge  ranging  from  19  to  35  pupils. 

Tablb  12. — Number  ofpup^  in  one-teaeher  stkooU  of  t8  countm^  followed  by  8  typical 

counties. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Tdtol 
In  18 
coun- 
ties. 

a 

ryprical  couaties. 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

6 

3-  5 

27 

.50 

109 

126 

156 

132 

157 

480 

205 

138 

120 

39 

33 

8 

6 

3 
2 

1 

1 

■  mm  •  •  •  •  a 

2 
7 

n 

15 
17 
16 
24 
11 
21 
"» 
10 

4: 

3. 

•    B    •    »«   •   •    • 

1 

4* 

11 
9 
11 
IS 
32 

23 
9 
6 

'l- 

a 

1 

2 

10 
12 
17 
13 

7 
13 
10 

8 
13 

2 

1 

5 

3. 

6 
11 
12 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6-  8 

9-11 

2 

6' 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 

6 

12-14 

4 

15-17 

10 

18-20 

•9 

21-23 

24-26 

11 
16 

27-20 

11 

30^ 

85-39 

40-44 

12 
15 
15 

45-49 

5 

1J0-54 

1 

4 

86-39 

^ 

60  or  more 

1 

Total 

1,436 
20 

0 

46 
24 

40 
24 

39 
31 

159 
25 

138 
32 

109 
21 

52 
18 

120 

1 

28 

In  view  of  the  Tery  ditficuH  and  laborious  woric  ueaaHy  attributed  to  teachers  in 
rural  schools,  it  is  gratifying  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  schools 
with  an  enrollment  larger  than  35  pupils,  and  that  only  6  per  cent  of  the  teadiers  had 
45  or  more  children  under  their  direct  charge.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  iwmembered 
that  in  these  schools  generally  all  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  eighth  and  frequently 
the  ninth  and  tenth  were  represented. 
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TlMBft  is  alio  oooncknible  v&riation  in  the  sise  oi  sdiools  among  the  S  typical  conn- 
ties  as  found  in  Table  12,  in  that  the  median  aize  of  schools  in  county  7  is  18  pupils 
aad  ia  eouaty  5  is  32.  in  5  of  the  counties,  however,  the  median  number  of  pupils 
for  each  centers  does  about  the  median  number  for  the  entire  group,  namely,  26. 

Just  as  we  obsefve  a  marked  variation  in  the  pupil  enrollment  in  one-teacher  schools, 
so  we  may  note  a  similar  variation  both  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  grades. 

Table  13. — Distribution  of  grades  in  one-teacher  schools. 


Grades. 

* 
7 

• 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

9 

10 

KTi«<*t>6r  <*t  iriMinin*?    .         

19 
1.8 

32 

3.1 

60 
5.9 

131 

12.9 

160 
15.7 

148 
14.5 

426 
41.6 

18 
1.8 

26 
2.5 

1.019 

P«r  cent 

168 

It  ia  noticeable  in  the  preceding  table  that  the  range  in  grades  extends  from  2  to 
10,  with  the  median  falling  in  the  group  reporting  7.  Inasmuch  as  the  latgest  num- 
ber of  schools  are  found  to  have  S  grades,  it  is  evident  that  the  county  superintend- 
ents are  carrying  out  the  program  suggested  in  recent  years  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction  of  grading  and  grouping  the  pupils  on  an  eight-grade  basis,  as 
has  generally  been  practiced  in  the  urban  schools.^ 

Althou^  a  laige  proportion  of  the  teachers,  72  per  cent,  have  the  pupils  grouped 
in  6,  7,  or  8  grades,  yet  it  is  quite  significant  that  23  per  cent  report  5  or  less  grades, 
and  4  per  cent,  9  and  10  grades.  The  latter  condition  is  usually  found  in  schools  in 
which  the  advanced  pupils  either  repeat  the  grammar-schodi  subjects  or  pursue  the 
study  of  one  or  more  high-school  subjects  whidh  may  possibly  be  added  to  the  regular 
elementary  school  work.  In  the  case  of  teachers  reporting  5  grades,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  a  number  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  with  laige  pupil  enrollment  who 
hold  to  the  traditional  scheme  of  grading  their  schools  in  5  divisions. 

A  diversity  of  grading  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
apparent  in  the  different  counties.  Several  of  the  counties  show  a  fairly  laige  pro* 
portiMi  of  schools  with  laige  pupil  enrollment  having  4  or  5  grades,  while  in  two 
others  7  and  8  g^ade  schools  largely  predominate,  thus  showing  on  the  part  of  super- 
visory officers  the  pursuance  of  different  policies  of  grading  and  grouping  pupils. 

NUMBER  OP   DAILY   BECITATION.S. 


Hie  number  of  daily  recitations  in  the  program  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools  for  the  1,350  teachers  reporting  this  information  is  shown  in  Table  14.  The 
number  of  class  recitations  is  found  to  range  all  the  way  from  9  to  50  per  day.  How- 
ever, since  only  two  teachers  reported  as  having  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
50  recitations,  it  is  probably  safer  to  say  that  the  upper  range  for  the  group  is  approxi- 
mately 45  recitations  per  day.  The  median  number  is  25.6,  falling  within  the  largest 
group  reporting  24  to  26  classes.  The  middle  50  per  cent  extends  from  22  to  30  reci- 
tations. Probably  the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  data  is  that  25  per 
ciBt  of  the  teacfaera  reported  as  having  30  or  move  daw  redtationa  per  day,  and  7 
per  cent  of  these  35  or  more  per  day. 


1  CoaiM  ot  Study  Cor  Eltuauxtaij  Schools  of  Pa.,  1913,  State  Depl.  Pub.  Instr.    ii^och  et  ai.,  p.  9. 
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Table  14. — Number  of  recitations  per  day  m  one-tiacher  schools  in  18  eounties^  followed 

by  8  typical  counties. 


•    Number  of  recitations. 

Total, 

18 
coun- 
ties. 

Typical  oountiefl 

p 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9-11 

4 

37 

38 

182 

209 

396 

146 

246 

60 

22 

8 

2 

.      1 

1 

3 

5 

31 

31 

60 

18 

16 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

9 

4 

10 

10 

39 

28 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

9 

48 

14 

18 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

7 

13 

17 

2 

3 

i* 

1 

12-14 

2 

1&-17 

3 

1^20 

4* 

14 
2 

20 
2 

2 
4 

13 

13 

7 

1 

11 

19 

7 

2 

3 

4 

21-23 

7 

24-28 

21 

27-29 

19 

30-34 

43 

85-39 

6 

40-44 

7 

45-49 

50 

Total 

1,350 
25.6 

43 
30 

40 
27 

42 
23 

168 
25 

129 
31 

108 
26 

44 
24 

113 

Median  number  of  recitations. 

30 

Since  the  length  of  the  school  day  is  approximately  5}  hours,  or  330  minutes, 
exclusive  of  intermissions,  it  can  be  seen  that  teachers  having  30  or  more  recitations 
per  day  would  average  approximately  10  minutes  per  recitation.  These  facts  cer- 
tainly give  some  proof  of  the  very  strenuous  work  that  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  are  obliged  to  do,  especially  in  a  school  of  25  or  more  pupils. 

In  the  8  typical  counties  represented  in  the  table  the  medians  range  from  23  in 
county  3  to  31  recitations  per  day  in  county  5.  Although  the  teachers  in  three  of 
these  counties  report  30  or  more  recitations,  we  are  glad  to  point  out  that  the  data 
show  that  three  others  of  the  group  have  an  average  of  25  or  fewer  recitations. 

Since  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  have  20  or  fewer  recitations  per  day,  there  seems  to  be  direct  evidence,  at  least 
in  some  of  the  counties,  of  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  teacher's  work  and  to  improve 
her  efficiency  by  following  the  suggestions  of  the  State  department  of  education  in 
1918  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools.'  In  the  suggested  daily 
program  contained  in  the  State  course,  the  allotted  time  provides  for  23  recitations 
per  day,  including  the  opening  exercises.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the 
average  daily  program  for  a  rural  school,  with  a  fairly  laige  enrollment  of  pupils 
divided  into  7  and  8  grades,  the  required  work  can  be  covered  with  less  than  25 
recitations  per  day. 

In  comparison  with  the  very  limited  data  that  we  have  from  studies  relative  to  the 
topic  of  class  recitations  in  rural  schools  of  other  States,  it  would  appear  that  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  very  well.  In  South  Dakota  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open 
country  schools  was  found  to  be  26.65.'  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  number  of 
recitations  for  all  the  schools  in  the  counties,  including  villages,  averaged  22.  How- 
ever, in  the  one-teacher  schools  the  number  of  recitations  in  many  cases  is  reported 
as  high  as  37.^ 


belahon  between  number  of  pupils  and  number  of  daily  recitations. 

In  representing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  daily  recitations  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  it  will  be  seen  in  Table  15  that  in  the  group  of  141  teachere 
reporting  an  enrollment  of  18  to  20  pupils  the  range  in  daily  class  recitations  extends 
from  12  to  45,  with  a  median  of  26.    In  the  case  of  the  group  of  198,  with  an  enroU- 

s  Coorae  study  for  Ele.  Scbs.  of  Pa.    State  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.   Ko6h  et  al.,  p.  8. 

I  Educational  System  of  S.  Dak.    U. S.  Bu.  of  Eduo. Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  114. 

i  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System.    U.  8.  Bu.  of  Bduc.  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  76. 
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ment  of  30  to  34  pupils,  there  is  an  equally  wide  range  in  class  recitations  per  dayi 
Where  the  enrollment  is  over  35  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  recitations.  . 

Table  15. — Number  of  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools  in  relation  to  number  of  daHy 

recitations. 


Number  of  papUs. 

Number  of  recitations. 

V 

Total 
num« 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

l»-20 

21-23 

3 
4 

14 

14 

32 

19 

25 

21 

12 

26 

19 

14 

2 

1 

...... 

24-26 

2 

6 

14 

32 

40 

53 

27 

53 

22 

67 

30 

32 

7 

5 

1 

2 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50 

berof 
pupils. 

3-5 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
...... 

1 

1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
8 
3 
8 
...... 

1 

11 

8 

11 

13 

16 

27 

18 

12 

24 

15 

11 

4 

7 

2 

1 

\ 

8 

6-8 

1 

2 

15 

11 

15 

9 

20 

12 

15 

15 

12 

7 

5 

3 

2 

27 

9-11 

6 

8 

10 

24 

25 

27 

83 

35 

25 

33 

11 

8 

1 

48 

12-14 

1 

1 
2 
6 
8 
7 
13 
7 
6 
4 
3 
1 

1 

95 

15-17 

1 

111 

18-20 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 

2 
1 

141 

21-23 

127 

24-26 

157 

27-29 

102 

80-34 

2 

1 

2 

...... 

...... 

198 

3*h39 

120 

40-44 

117 

45-49 

37 

50-54 

1 

1 

33 

55-59 

8 

00  and  over 

6 

Total  number 
1               redtatious. . 

4 

32 

38 

181 

207 

393 

144 

246 

59 

• 

22 

7 

2 

1,335 

r-.20       P.  E.-±.018. 

Looking  at  this  table  with  the  number  of  recitations  primarily  in  mind,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  teachers  reporting  class  recitations  in  the  class  intervals  from  18  to  20 
and  from  24  to  26  per  day  show  practically  similar  distributions  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  with  the  median  number  of  pupils  approximately  25  in  each  dis- 
tribution. Beyond  27  daily  recitations  there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled.  The  correlation,  while  positive,  ib  not  high,  namely  r=.20 
P .  E . »  db  .018  (Pearson's  Product-Moment  Method) .  This  means  that  schools  having 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  enrolled  do  not  necessarily  have  the  greatest  number 
of  class  recitations  per  day. 

In  discussing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  grouping  into  grades,  and  the  number 
of  daily  recitations,  it  has  been  the  purpose  primarily  not  in  any  way  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  each  of  these  phases  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  throw  light,  if 
possible,  on  the  tremendously  large  and  difficult  task  that  many  of  the  teachers  in 
one-teacher  rural  schools  are  called  upon  daily  to  perform.  An  average  enrollment 
of  26  pupils  with  7  or  8  grades  and  a  daily  program  of  26  or  more  recitations  were 
typical  of  the  average  working  conditions,  not  to  mention  the  group  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  whose  pupil  enrollment,  number  of  grades,  and  daily  recitations 
Car  surpassed  these  averages. 

In  discussing  further  the  working  conditions  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  take  into 
account  the  information  given  in  the  questionnaire  concerning  the  agencies  which 
should  help  to  make  their  work  more  efficient  during  service.  Therefore,  we  shall 
tabulate- the  answers  given  to  parts  13,  14,  and  15  of  the  questionnaire  as  found  in 
chapter  1.' 

SCHOOL   LIBRABIES. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  was  a  school  library,  only  1,044,  or  72 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied.  In  Table  16  it  will  be  seen  that  31  per  cent  answered 
affirmatively,  41  per  cent  negatively,  and  28  per  cent  did  not  reply. 

^  See  p.  3. 
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Table  16. — P^  cent  <^  ieackerM  Teporting  ^ekool  Ubrsriet,  total  per  cent  foUmoti  bjf  iO 

typical  counties. 


Total, 
IS    1 
conn- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Per  cflBt  reporting  libraries 

Per  eemt  not  reporting  libraries. . 
Per  cent  iu»t  replyiair. 

31 

41 
28 

30 
3S 
32 

25 
65 
iO 

26 
60 
14 

37 
50 
13 

63 
25 
12 

64 
1 

44 

29 
27 

28 
56 
1ft 

12 
71 
17 

66 
15 
19 

Great  differences  seem  to  exist  among  the  separate  counties.  Por  example,  in 
counties  5  and  10,  school  libraries  were  reported  by  63  and  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers, 
respectively.  Oa  the  other  hand,  counties  9  and  2  indicate  the  opposite  extreme,  in 
tbat  only  12  and  25  per  cent  thus  reported.  The  reason  for  these  differences  miist  He 
i^t  largely  to  conjecture,  sijice  no  definite  inforsftatioii  was  given  to  indicate  concltt- 
dvely  the  exfibct  causes. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  state  the  approximate  number  of  books  filed  in  thm 
libraries.    "Hiese  data  are  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  17. — Number  cf  books  in  one-teacher  sefiool  libraries. 


Nnmber  of  books. 

1 

Total. 

< 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

400 

4 
1 

NnmlNr  of  teadierg  re- 
portine. ^ 

1 

20 

64 

15 

31 

76 
IS 

30 
7 

43 
10 

23 

14 

3 

5 
1 

423 

P«r«ent 

MS 

■ 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  range  in  number  of  books  extendfl  from  10  to  400. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  423  teachers  who  gave  this  infcnmation  reported  libraries  with 
less  than  40  books,  and  21  per  cent  reported  libraries  with  100  or  more  volumes.  Al- 
though only  423,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  upon  which  thifl 
study  is  based,  reported  as  ha\dng  a  definite  number  of  books  in  their  school  librariea, 
yet  these  comparatively  few  teachers  should  be  highly  commend^  for  the  efforts 
exerted  by  them,  freq^ejitly  with  the  aid  of  pupils  and  ofttimes  at  a  personal  sacrifice. 

AOCEaSIBILlTY  TO  OTTHEE   LIBRAItlES. 

In  reply  to  that  part  of  question  13  of  the  questionnaire  asking  whether  teaehecs 
had  access  to  ajay  other  libraries  for  obtaining  books  and  materials  lor  teaching,  it  ifl 
interesting  to  note  that  924,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied,  of  whom  398,  or 
43  per  cent,  reported  in  the  ajQirmative.  In  view  of  the  slight  variation  among  IJm 
different  counties,  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  quite  prevalent  thiougjbiout  th« 
counties  r^resented  in  this  study. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

Since  it  is  generally  known  that  all  teachers  in  PennsylTUua  are  obitged  to  a;tteiid 

either  county  or  district  teachers'  institutes  for  five  days,  we  shall  not  discitfiBin  detail 
this  agency  as  a  means  for  the  training  of  teachem.  However,  since  most  of  the 
county  superintendents  in  Pennsylvania  encourage,  or  actively  participate  in  the 
organization  oi  many  local  or  district  institutes  throughout  their  counties,  the  question 
was  asked  of  the  teachere,  how  far  th  e\'  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity .  There 
were  824  teachers  who  replied  to  this  question,  of  whom  691,  or  72  per  cent,  reported 
that  they  had  attended  such  educational  meetings.    From  this  large  proportion  of 
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affirmative  replm  it  is  evident  that  local  institutee  ptay  a  part  in  helping  to  develop 
teachers  ia  the  mraft  ^stricts. 

In  order  to  learn  -what  opportimitieB  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  have  for  personal 
growth  and  development,  they  were  asked  whether  they  -were  members  of  a  reading 
circle.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  1 ,  017  teachers  replying  said  that  they  were  members 
of  such  an  organization.  This  low  percentage  may  probably  be  expected  because  of 
the  physical  difficulties  that  teachers  in  rural  communities  must  necessarily  experience 
in  attending  such  meetings. 


PBOFESSIONAL   LITERATURE. 

To  ascertain  further  the  opportunities  of  which  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural 
schools  individually  availed  themselves,  they  were  requested  to  state  the  kind  of 
professional  literature  for  which  tbey  subscribed,  such  as  educational  magazines  and 
reference  booJoa.  It  is  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  teachers  expended  a  fairly 
large  pescenta^  of  tiieir  salaries  for  material  of  tliis  kind.  Of  the  entire  numb^  of 
teacheis  comprisiDg  this  study,  1,114,  or  77  per  cent,  gave  this  informaticm,  of  idiont 
1,015,  or  9 1  per  ceat,  reported  tha4;  they  flubscribed  lor  ediLcatk>iial  magaziiieB .  ABi4)ng 
tbe  masihet  thus  reportiog,  879  gave  the  names  of  the  cnagaKines  as  described  in  the 
icdlowiskg  table: 

Table  18. — Educatioiud  magazines  subscribed  for  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools 


Kind  of  magazines. 


Normal  Instmetor 

Primary  Plans 

Primary  Education 

P<x>aJar  EdMoatioa 

Educationai  Journal 

Child  Life. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

Progressive  Teacher 

Teadier's  Work 

IN  COMBINATIONS. 

Normallnstnietor  and  Prtmary  Plans 

Normal  Instructor  and  Pathfinder 

Hormal  Jaatnictor,  Primary  Plans  and  Pathfinder 

Kormal  Instructor  and  Primary  Education 

Normal  Instructor  and  Popular  Education 

Primary  Education  and  Popular  Education. 

l^imaiy  Flans  and  Popular  Education 

Normal  Instruction,  Primary  Plans,  Popular  Education 

Normal  Instruction,  School  JournaL  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  Educational  JournaL 

Educational  Journal  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  The  Centur  r 

Normal  Instructor  and  Educational  Foundations 

Normal  Instructor  and  Current  Events ^ 

PrimaTy  Education  and  The  Century 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


879 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

460 

52.3 

36 

4.1 

28 

3.1 

17 

2.0 

7 

.8 

3 

.3 

3 

.3 

2 

.2 

2 

.2 

156 

18.0 

62 

7.0 

17 

1.9 

13 

L5 

11 

L3 

10 

L2 

9 

1.0 

6 

.7 

4 

.5 

5 

.6 

3 

.8 

3 

.3 

2 

.2 

1 

.05 

1 

.05 

18 

2.1 

100 


From  the  data  at  hand  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  how  lar  these  selections  of  educa- 
tional magazines  earned  out  the  suggestions  of  the  list  of  educational  journals  as  sub- 
mitted by  county  superintendents  in  the  different  counties,  but  in  talking  this  matter 
over  with  several  of  the  superintendents  of  counties  represented  in  this  study,  the 
writer  learned  that  in  many  cases  the  teadiers  SoUowed  the  suggestions  of  an  agent  in 
eelecting  magazines  either  separately  or  in  attractive  combinations. 

Besidee  the  educational  magazines  in  tlie  foregoing  list,  a  small  percent]^  of  the 
teacheiB  reported  as  subscribing  for  the  following  magazines  and  periodicals:  Review 
of  Reviews,  Home  Economics,  Good  Housekeeping,  Popular  Mechanics,  New  Centiuy 
World's  Events,  Hie  American,  World's  Work,  Youth's  Companion,  Saturday  Even- 
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ing  PoBt,  Geographic  Magazine,  Pathfinder,  Current  Events,  Nature  Study,  Bird 
Life,  newspapers,  etc.  None  of  the  above  was  named  more  than  10  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pathfinder,  which  was  named  48  times.  Current  Events,  35  times, 
and  Geographic  Magazine,  20  times. 

Relative  to  reference  books,  approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  informa- 
tion. The  following  were  named  most  frequently:  The  Encyclopedia,  the  Diction- 
ary, the  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts,  Century  Book  of  Facts,  Stoddard's  Lectures, 
Book  of  Knowledge,  Boobs  on  Teaching,  Books  on  Theory,  Story  Books,  Classics, 
Public  School  Methods,  Supplementary  Text  Books,  etc. 

SUPERVISION  BY  COUNTY  AND  ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  scores  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
are  new  and  inexperienced  in  the  work  and  frequently  have  very  limited  academic 
and  professional  training,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  determine,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  how  much  time  was  actually  spent  by  county  and  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents with  rural  teachers  for  supervisory  purposes.  These  data  are  tabulated  in 
Table  19,  of  which  Division  A  shows  that  the  time  spent  by  county  superintendenta 
in  supervision,  according  to  the  replies  of  1,006  teachers  from  18  different  counties 
ranges  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight  hours  during  the  school  year.  The  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  404,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  number,  who  reported  supervision 
for  a  period  of  one  hour.  It  is  most  significant  that  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replied 
that  county  superintendents  could  spend  only  one  hour  or  less  in  supervising  their 
teaching  work. 

Table  19. — NuTnJber  of  hours  per  school  year  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  super- 
vised — Distribution  for  18  counties ^  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A.— COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

Total 
distri- 
bution, 
18  coun- 
ties. 

Typical  counties 

■ 

1 

2 

3 

4              5 

! 

6 

7 

8 

^ 

46! 

215  !           4 

1 

12 

31 

4 

6 

2 

17 
45 

4 
12 
15 
2 
8 
4 

2 
16 
38 
13 

3 

i' 

1   ..^ 

3" 

2 
4 

1 

6 

23 

■    ■ 

3.. 

4 

404 
71 

159 
38 
39 
17 

12 
6 
7 

8  ,         38 
1              4 
1            10 
1              2 
1 

35 
5 
8 
S 
1 

6.. 

^ 

6 

4 

6 
6 

t 

7 

3 
2 

s 

'""'"*""* 

8 ---- 

2 

1       * 

1 

Total 

1,005  1          29 

58 

15 

17 

117 

45 

73 

75 

DIVISION  B.— ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

Total 
distri- 
bution, 
18  coun- 
ties. 

Tjrpical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

\ 

9 

68 

175 

54 

204 

78 

36 

13 

5 

5 

10 

3 
6 

3* 

1 
6 

12 
2 

10 
7 
2 
1 
1 

1 

.  ........................... 

2 

5 

3 

26 

2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
3 

20 
44 
16 
25 
20 

3* 

1 
1 

6 

-  .................>......... 

12 

li ! 

2 

2 : :.:.: 

10 

3 

li:::::::: 

7 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

6 

1 

7 



1  ! 

1 

8 

3 



2i:::::::: 

2 

Total 

, 

655  1          12 

60    

19 

130 

44  1 

44 
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In  observing  the  8  typical  conntieB  in  Division  A,  it  is  apparmt  that  the  range  and 
median  time  spent  in  supervision  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  countiee  with 
the  exception  of  counties  3  and  7 — ^the  coimties  among  the  group  acccffduig  to  Division 
B,  that  do  not  have  supervision  by  assistant  county  superintendents.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  by  law  counties  with  less  than  200  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  an 
assistant  superintendent.^  But  note  the  contrast — ^in  county  3,  having  22  one-teacher 
schools  out  of  the  approximate  60  schools  supervised,^  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  reported  supervision  ranging  from  2  to  8  hours;  on  the  other  hand  in  county  7 
in  which  the  number  of  schools  approaches  200,  with  approximately  126  one-teacher 
schools,^  very  little  supervision  can  necessarily,  be  given  to  the  rural  teachers,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  replies  from  two-thirds  of  the  teachersi  who  stated  that  they 
have  received  one  hour  or  less  of  the  superintendent's  time  in  supervision.  While 
this  latter  county  superintendent  probably  gave  as  much  time  in  supervision  to  the 
schools  as  most  of  the  others  representing  the  group  of  8  counties,  the  extra  supervision 
received  by  the  teachers  in  the  other  counties  through  their  assistant  superintendents 
was  practically  denied  his  county  with  125  one-teacher  schools  by  the  rather  arbitrary 
State  law. 

In  Table  19,  Division  B,  655  teachers  reported  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  super- 
vision by  assistant  county  superintendents  in  their  schools,  respectively.  While 
the  range  in  time  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  superintendents,  the  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  teachers  reporting  two  hours  of  supervision  during  the  school 
year.  Since  54  per  cent,  or  over  one-half,  of  the  teachers  in  counties  having  assistant 
county  superintendents  reported  supervision  of  two  or  more  hours  during  the  school 
year,  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  received,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  reported,  con- 
siderably more  supervision  from  assistant  county  superintendents  than  from  county 
superintendents.  This  condition  would  naturally  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
county  superintendent  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  supervision  of  every  school 
under  his  jurisdiction,  but  also  for  the  administration  of  his  office.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  these  school  officials  could  devote  as  much  time  to  the  schools  as  herein 
reported,  not  only  because  of  insufficient  professional  help,  but  in  many  cases  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  help  and  proper  office  facilities. 

At  this  point  the  reader 's  attention  should  be  called  to  Table  1  in  Chapter  I,  in  which 
are  set  forth  certain  difficulties  relative  to  supervision  in  the  various  counties  that 
county  sui>erintendents  are  obliged  to  face,  such  as  the  large  number  of  one-teacher 
schools,  sparsity  of  population,  and  size  of  county.  To  study  the  first  of  these 
problems  more  specifically,  in  county  41  the  superintendent  with  only  one  assistant 
has  321  teachers  under  his  supervision,  of  whom  197,  or  61  per  cent,  are  employed 
in  one- teacher  schools ;  in  county  28  the  superintendent  with  also  one  assistant  superin- 
tendent has  under  his  charge  307  teachers,  with  197,  or  64  per  cent,  in  one-teacher 
schools;  while  in  county  20  there  are  373  teachers,  with  311,  or  83  per  cent,  one-teacher 
schools,  likewise  supervised  by  the  superintendent  with  the  aid  of  only  one  assist- 
ant superintendent.  In  counties  36  and  66  there  are  650  and  571  teachers  under  the 
county  superintendent's  supervision,  with  361  and  350  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
respectively;  but  the  superintendent  in  the  former  county  has  3  assistants,  while 
in  the  latter  the  superintendent  has  but  2,  although  the  two  counties  have  practically 
the  same  number  of  one-teacher  schools. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  provide  additional  professional  supervision  for  rural 
teachers,  instead  of  using  the  arbitrary  plan  providing  for  one  assistant  for  200  to  400 
teachers,  and  one  additional  assistant  for  400  to  600  et  cetera,*  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  one-teacher  schools  should  be  given  careful  consideration,  to  say  nothing  at 


•  School  Laws  of  Pcmisylvaiila,  and  appendix,  1919,  Art.  XI,  sec.  1135. 
y  Teacbers'  directories  issued  by  county  superintendents,  1919-20. 
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Idaw  time  of mdi  other  Iscton  aa  the «ae iillte  eovntieB,  i^Bririty  trf fxopialstiiOB,  4Did 
Btmiber  axid  siae  of  school  dktnciB. 

K  IB  not  the  Tpurpoae  ito  ^^eSboorBte  on  iheBe  dsta  «Hy  furiher  er  to  suggest  pomide 
coDsttuctive  nuHuniiaBy  but  lalfaerto  ntiarth  4ike«tiiatkms  in  the  Stftte«B  ^heyexietj 
nMmely,  the  lack  oi  ^ofenioiial  •sapervsioa  amd  AMntsztoe  giveB  to  teadieiB  in  Ite 
ruzal  schooda,  toad  emphasis  np^n  -^e  need  idr  inmedtate  additiaBAl  wkifauioe  te 
cojim^  supeiiiDtendeista,  in  oider^  make  tbe  time  s^peot^  snperviBiiig^ttial  sdtools 
Btadl  omn|iamhte  mth  that  devoted  to  supervimoniji  ^borough  and  city  adiocds.  ISwee 
conditianfl  t^erfeatz^  must  tend  todisoofopnge  nuoiy  of  the  teaohara  ivitibnot  nsy  psfr- 
fidons  ecKperience,  and  unistetdiftefiEly  eanae  aowes-of  them  to  esiter  nrbaiB  schoob  or 
leave  the  jMroieBBiQn  altogothar. 


SCiiOOLe  Tl&TED   BT  4KSDOtL  SDA»I». 

■Since  the  sdi^eol  laws  of  Peansylvaoua  j^mvide  that ' 'hoards  of  school  diDeetosB  AaH 
osercise  geosral  «iipe!rvifiion  ever  the  eohedls  of  their  ve8peetive<  districts,  and  shall, 
except  in  districts  having  district  superintendents  or  supervising  prindpah,  hj  abb 
or  jufu-e  of  their  jiumher  visit  every  sehoel  -in  the  distnct  at  least  once  ajnonth/' " 
the  question  was  mkedot  the  teachers  in  the  nisal  sdheols  wh^Jier  Jkhe  school  heai^ 
had  visited  their  schools  the  inievious  year.  Of  the^oixtinB  nvmher  of  teadbereinclndcd 
in  :&ifi  fltady^  694,  or  48  p&  cent,  s«ipplied  thisislezmation.  Bixty^nsne  ]^  oeast  el 
those  r^piyingsay  that  their  schoois  were  viastad  hy  the  sehool  hoardi,  and  ^nunher 
is  difitrihuted  in  the  lollowiag  table: 

Table  20. — Number  and  per  cent  of  school  directors  visiUng  one-tteacher  ^nural  9ehooU. 


^kutibor  of  diseslort. 

■ 

1 

3 

8 

4 

£ 

Total. 

Number  of  schools  represented.... ,._. 

141 
28 

134 
27 

108 

21 

58 

11 

65 

15 

am 

Per  cent 

100 

The  median  numher  of  direofeors  visiting  schools  is  found  in  the  g^ouii  who  wepar^ed 
visits  by  two  directors,  and  in  only  €5,  or  Id  ^er  cent,  of  the  sdieels  was  it  r^oited 
that  the  entire  hoasd  icsnsisting  of  five  meoLbers  observed  the  teacher  actually  at 
work. 

Tajble  21. — Number  and  per  cent  of  visits  made  by  school  directors  m  the  one-teacher 

schools. 


Number  of  visits. 

1 

294 
61 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

12 
2.4 

8 

8 

10 

Total 

Number  of  schools  represented. . . 
Per  cent 

88 
18.2 

33 
ft.9 

15 
3.^ 

18 
3.7 

5 
1 

8 
1.6 

2 

a4 

483 

This  table  shows  that  the  median  number  of  visits  made  by  school  directors  in  one- 
teacher  schools  is  found  in  the  group  reporting  one  visit.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  that  294  reporting  one  visit  comprise  61  per  cent  of  the  group.  The  school 
code,  it  should  be  recalled,  provides  thact  ^e  boards  shall  exerctse  genezal  super- 

>  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  appendix,  1919.    Art.  IV,  sec  406. 
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■vum  4ew  tke  Behooia,  bwt  It  does  not  speoi^carTly  refer  in  Ray  sense  to  tlieir  floper- 
viMMi  cf  lastmdbioii,. 

Hub  ^iprmgs  lis  te  the  <fuestion  of  wlietlier  «(^ool  boards  do  give  t;onBider»tion  to  tibe 
fvd^BBeBt^'Csuiity  BUjpeiiAleDdevts  in  1^  ejection  or  reelection  of  teodiers  to  posi- 
IMBS  in  tbeir  school  dntricts.  In  reply  to  tlm  question,  as  found  in  section  <  of  the 
qnestiennaEre,  imfertnnaliely only  60  per  cent  of  tbe  teachers  have  ^ven  (&is  infonna- 
%ion.    These  repfies  are  tahiikFded  in  the  following  tat)Ie: 

Tavls  22. — Cenrnderatmn  that  wahool  boardB  mme  to  judgment  ef  county  Btt^^eriutendents 

in  ike  election  or  reeieotien  B/ieaoher$. 


NnndlMr. 

Poreent. 

ll94m>i4Bnti0n  ,    ^,  ^^ 

180 

M2 
503 

S8 

Little  consideration 

47 

Much  consideration ..... 

90 

Total 

725 

100 

In  studying  the  above  table  and  discounting  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the 
teachers  from  the  18  counties  comprising  the  study  furnished  this  information,  it  is 
most  significant  to  learn  that  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the  school 
boards  gave  none  or  very  little  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  coimty  superinten- 
dents in  exercising  their  very  important  function  of  electing  or  reelecting  teachers  to 
the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  When  it  is  recalled  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  that  the  school  boards  do  not  visit  their  schools,  one  can  not  help 
but  point  out  the  fact  that  teachers  certainly  receive  very  little  intelligent  considera- 
tion from  many  school  boards  as  far  as  their  professional  welfare  is  concerned.  These 
conditions  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  need  for  a  centralized  county  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  its  relation  to  local  school  boards,  if  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  are  to  be  assiu*ed  of  the  consideration  which  they  so  rightly  deserve. 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST   AND   SUPPORT. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
communities  are  obliged  to  work,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  just  what  support  and  coopera- 
tion the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  received  from  the  patrons  and  resi- 
dents of  the  school  community.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  give  this  information  in 
several  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  In  the  first  place  they  were  asked,  ''Do  you  take 
part  in  a  parent-teachers'  association  or  any  kind  of  community  activity  held  in  your 
school  building?"    The  following  table  contains  the  replies: 

Table   23. — Teachers  reporting   parent-teachera^   organizations  and  other  community 

activities. 


Teachers  reporting  parent-teachers'  aasodation  or  other  oommimlty  activities. 
Teachers  woo  do  not  have  such  organizations 


Total. 


Per  cent. 


28 
72 


100 


It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  above  replies  that  teachers  in  the  rural  communities 
have  very  little  conmiunity  cooperation  and  support  in  an  organized  way  as  is  shown 
by  the  small  percentage,  28,  who  reported  such  an  organization.  In  some  cases  it 
may  have  been  impossible  to  have  such  a  community  organization,  but  we  are  glad 
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to  leam  that  teachers  in  many  rural  schools  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  homes  in 
their  respective  communities  and  that  the  parents  also  frequently  visited  the  schools. 
In  reply  to  the  direct  question  covering  these  facts,  515  teachers,  or  36  per  cent, 
reported  that  it  was  their  practice  to  visit  the  homes  of  parents.  The  average  number 
of  homes  visited  by  the  group  thus  reporting  is  7.  At  the  same  time,  483,  or  approxi- 
mately 33  per  cent,  of  the  parents  showed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools  by 
making  frequent  visits  d uring  the  school  year .  The  average  niunber  of  visits  reported 
by  this  group  is  found  among  those  who  received  eight  such  visits  from  parents. 

In  communities  having  one-teacher  schools,  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  residents  frequently  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  school  and  especially  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  a  community.  This 
support  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  is  undoubtedly  as  vital  to  the  teacher's 
personal  welfare  as  the  support  of  county  and  local  school  officials  is  to  her  profi 
aional  welfare. 


Chapter  IV. 

ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 


BecauBe  of  the  important  part  which  the  teacher's  academic  and  prof  eaaional  traiiiing 
p]ayB  in  the  conduct  of  school,  it  is  most  essential  that  in  a  study  of  the  rural  teacher 
this  phase  should  receive  careful  analysis.  The  facts  in  this  discussion  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  replies  in  the  questionnaires  furnished  by  the  teachers  themselves. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Table  24  shows  for  the  year  1918  the  elementary  education  of  a  group  of  1,440  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  18  counties  of  the  State.  The  range  in  years  of  the 
1,192  teachers,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  group,  receiving  their  early  education  in 
townships  extends  frcmi  6  to  12  years,  and  of  the  248,  or  20  per  cent,  in  boroughs,  from 
5  to  11  years.  The  median  length  of  elementary  education  in  both  cases  is  found  in 
the  group  reporting  as  having  an  elementary  education  of  8  years,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  68.2  months  on  the  basis  of  7.6  months,  the  average  length  of  school  term  for 
townships,  and  70.8  months  on  the  basis  of  8.6  months,  the  average  length  of  term  for 
boroughs.^ 

Table  24. — EUmentary  education  in  years  of  teachers  in  one-Uacher  schools  in  townships 
and  boroughs— Total  distriouXion  and  per  cent  for  18  counties. 

DIVISION  A— IN  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 


Totaldlatribution  18  coun- 
ties  

Percent 


20  . 

2  ! 

I 


114 
9 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

164 
14 

423 
36 

228 
19 

147 
12 

66 
5 

30 
3 

Total. 


1,102 
100 


DIVISION  B— IN  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•    I 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  coun- 
ties    

4 

2 

28 
11 

46 
19 

119 
48 

p 

26 
10, 

23 

9 

2 

1 

248 

Per  cent. 

100 

There  is  much  similarity  between  Division  A  and  Division  B,  as  shown  by  the 
ranges  and  the  medians.  Probably  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  is  found 
in  their  respective  distributions,  the  former  showing  39  per  cent  attending  elementary 
schools  fOT  a  period  longer  than  8  years,  the  latter  only  20  per  cent  for  practically  the 
same  length  of  time.    It  is  probable  that,  among  those  teachers  who  report  elementary 


>  See  Table  46,  p.  66. 
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education  for  a  period  of  11  or  12  years,  high-school  training  may  be  included,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  answer  the  part  of  the  questionnaire  pertaining  to  secondary 
education.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  receiving  their 
elementary  training  in  townships  rather  than  in  boroughs,  since  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  former  completed  this  education  within  the  period  of  8  years,  as  compared  with 
48  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

These  facts  can  be  explained  in  part  in  that  rural  schools  in  townships  frequently 
have  classes  that  extend  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  It  ia  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  nine  grades  and  sometimes  more  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 
The  highest,  or  ^' A/'  class  in  many  of  these  schools  frequently  spends  thiee  or  mtn-e 
years  repeating  the  more  advanced  elementary-school  subject,  with  the  addition, 
IRobably,  of  algebra  or  Latin  or  some  other  high-scho<d  subjects,  depending  probably 
somewhat  on  the  ability  and  chmce  of  the  individual  teacheis.  This  type  of  school, 
however,  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence,  and  in  its  place  many  school  districts 
have  developed  a  high  school  of  the  second  or  third  class,  or  they  have  transferred  the 
pupils  to  another  district  for  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

In  contrast  with  these  facts,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
teachers  attending  elementary  schools  for  a  period  of  7  years  or  less  is  as  high  as  32  per 
cent  for  those  securing  their  early  education  in  boroughs  and  25  per  cent  for  those 
receiving  their  early  training  in  townships. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  examining  Table  25,  which  shows  the  secondary  education  for  the  same  group  of 
1,440  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools  from  18  counties  of  the  State,  it  will  be 
observed  that  39  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  in  the  questionnaires  that  they  had 
had  no  secondary  education.  Seven  p^  cent  had  attended  a  secondary  school  for  less 
than  one  year,  4  per  cent  for  one  year,  11  per  cent  for  two  years,  17  per  cent  for  three 
years,  and  22  per  cent  reported  as  having  completed  a  four- year  secondary-school 
course.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  two  and  three  year 
high  schools  available  among  the  high  schools  of  the  State  was,  for  example,  90  per 
cent  in  1908  and  64  per  cent  in  1918,  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  reporting  as  ha\ing 
attended  high  school  for  two  and  three  years  were  usually  graduated  from  their  high 
schools.*  The  98  teachers  stating  that  they  ha^  attended  a  secondary  school  less  than 
a  year  in  most  cases  attended  a  private  academy,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  ranking  about  the  same  as  the  high  school. 

Table  25. — Secondary  education  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools — Total  distribution  for 

18  counties f  followed  by  distribution  in  8  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A- 

-DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

Without 

secondary 

educa- 

Uon. 

With 

secondary 
educa- 
tion. 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 
years. 

Toul  distributioh 
(18  tountiea) 

1,440 

uOU 

874 

98 

57 

157 

247 

315 

Distribution  in  typi- 
cal coimties: 
1 

4« 

90 

109 

110 
40 
66 

109 

19 
63 
39 
3S 
45 
20 
13 
46 

36 
53 
67 
65 

ao 

51 

73 

1 
4 
3 
4 

20 
3 
2 

17 

1 
1 
2 
2 
9 
1 
3 
7 

6 

6 
4 

8 

19 

2 

6 

20 

11 
17 
11 
22 
9 
6 
15 
11 

8 

2 

9 

3 

33 

4 

31 

5 

8 

0 

a 

7 

25 

8 

18 

>  Eleventh  An.  Rept.  High  School  Inspectors,  State  Dept.  of  Educ.  of  Pa.,  July,  1918,  p.  14. 
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DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENT. 


Teachers 
repOTtiBi. 

Without 

secondlbry 

ediiea' 

tion. 

Witb 

secondary 

edMca^ 

Secondary  education  in  per  cents. 

LoBStiHUI 

one  year. 

Ono 

year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Pour 
years. 

Percent. 

100 

30 

61 

•r 

4 

11 

17 

23 

Distribution  in  typi- 
cal counties: 
1 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

40 
64 
42 
94 

40 
50 
22 
30 

m 

36 
68 
A 

60 
50 

78 
61 

10 

3 

1« 

1 

» 

1 
2 
3 
8 
8 
5 
6 

U 
5 
4 

8 

18 

5 

9 

18 

35 

17 
12 
31 
8 
13 
23 
10 

18 

2 

9 

3 

37 

4 

31 

5 

7 

6 

23 

7 

38 

8 

11 

Among  the  group  of  39  per  cent  oonstitiiting  the  teachers  ^o  reported  no  secondary 
education,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  as  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter,' that  they  held  all  types  of  c^tificates,  and  that  60  per  cent  of  those  holding  per- 
manent certillcates  roported  that  t^y  had  Jto  secondary  education.  At  the  same 
tune  the  answers  showed  that  teachers  just  entering  the  profession  with  provisional 
certificates  had  the  highest  percentage  of  secondary  school  training. 

Another  coaaSdenition  shoidd  be  taken  into  account  when  interpreting  these  data, 
namely,  that  a^smftll  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  reported  no  secondary  education 
attended  elementary  schools  in  rural  communities  with  9  and  10  grades,  of  the  type 
described  eas^es  ia^  this  cht^ter.  TheB>  again.,  a^  AoaU  proportion  of  those  reporting 
only  elementary  educational  preparation  attended  an  academy  or  local  county  nor- 
mal school  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  before  securing  a  teacher's  certificate.  In  tracing 
the  education  of  each  teacher  in  a  number  of  typical  counties,  it  was  found  that  this 
group  constilatedfrom  K)  to  15  pef  cent  out  of  the  39  per  cent  reporting  no  secondary 
education.  This  means,  after  making  all  possible  deductions  on  the  basis  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  teachers  themselves,  that  on  a  very  conservative  estimate  the 
number  of  teachers  not  haniag  had  any  secoatiafy  education  is  approximaitely  25  per 
cent.       • 

This  conclusion  is  further  corroborated  by  a  recent  study  in  teacher  shortage  made 
by  tfa«  bureau  of  certification  and  training  of  teachers  of  the  8tate  department  of  public 
instruction,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional 
and  professional  certificates  have  had  only  elementary  education,  and  that  2  per  cent 
out  of  these  25  per  cent  had  not  even  completed  this  elementary  training/  This 
information  was  submitted,  to  the  State  department  by  the  county  superintendents, 
and  covers  the  teaching  force  for  the  current  year  1919-20. 

Two  facts,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  data  issued  by  the 
State  department:  First,  that  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates  are  not 
included,  which,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  percentage 
of  .teaches  not  having  had  secondary  education;^  and  second,  that  the  data  com- 
prise all  teachers  mder  county  supervision  rather  than  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools,  exclusively,  tending  therefore  to  lower  the  percentage  of  teachers  without 
secondary  education,  since  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates  than  in  the  two-teacher 
rural,,  vilkge,  and  borough  schools.^ 

These  facts  would  all  the  more  strongly  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  as  before 
stated,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  without  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  schools 

*'9bc  p.  4S. 
^StotyteTaaBUBf 

•  See' p.  4©'. 

*  See  pp.  39, 40. 
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is  surely  not  too  high  an  estimate,  and  the  exact  per  cent  would  likely  be  between 
the  25  per  cent  and  the  39  per  cent  recorded  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
questionnaires. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  applying  these  percentages  to  the  10,000  teachers 
in  one-teacher  rural  schools  of  the  entire  State,  it  would  mean  that  approximately— 

3, 900  began  teaching  without  secondary  education;  of  these,  2,500  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  without  any  additional  training,  1,400  with  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  advanced  elementary  training. 
700  with  secondary  training  of  less  than  one  year. 
400  with  secondary  training  of  one  year. 
1, 100  with  secondary  training  of  two  years. 
1, 700  with  secondary  training  of  three  years. 
2, 200  completed  a  four  years  secondary  course. 


10,000,  total. 


28 


1 


Z^AWiW 


9      il 


40 


PROf.C 


KRMI 


60 


y/////Am\\\{\\ 


n         13  15  19 

40 


i^$^:5^eS5lllll 


NORMUC 


55 


10      5  a    6 

AS 

I     lllllllll  — 

7      12  16         10 


TOTAL  C 


39 61 


II 


II 


17 


22 


NO  5ECE0. 
TWOYRSOI 


<^^^ 


ONE   YR  0RLE5S 
THREE  YRi^     fOUR  YR5. 


DuoRAU  1.— Poroentage  of  teachers  in  oae-teacber  rural  schools,  by  certificates,  on  the  basis  of  their 

secondary  education. 

The  secondary  education  of  the  teachers  represented  in  the  8  typical  counties  in 
Table  25,  Division  B,  following  the  distribution  for  the  entire  group  of  18  counties, 
shows  considerable  variation.  In  the  first  place  the  range  in  percentage  of  teachers 
having  secondary  education  extends  from  36  to  78.  Among  those  who  have  finished 
a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  an  academy,  the  difference  in  per  cent  between 
the  lowest  county  and  the  highest  one  is  31,  county  5  indicating  7  per  cent  and  county 
7  indicating  38  per  cent.  While  there  is  evidently  considerable  variation  in  the 
counties  in  the  number  of  teachers  spending  less  than  four  years  in  high  school,  the 
counties  showing  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  with  two  and  three  years  of  high- 
school  education  possess  a  goodly  number  of  two  and  three  year  hi^h  schools,  respec- 
tively, throughout  their  counties.' 

Counties  5  and  8  stand  out  prominently  because  of  the  large  nimiber  of  teachers 
who  reported  attending  secondary  schools  less  than  one  year.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fe.ct  that  private  academies  are  located  in  these  counties  offering  both  to 
teachers  in  service  and  to  prospective  teachers  a  spring  or  siunmer  normal  course  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  While  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  discuss  fully  these 
academies  which  conduct  normal  school  courses,  yet  the  influence  of  these  schools  in 

f  Eleventh  An.  Kept.  Pa.  State  H.  Sch.  Inspectors,  p.  14. 
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the  ooimtiee  where  they  are  located  is  quite  marked,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  discussion  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  service.  The  counties 
that  have  this  type  of  school  show  a  higher  percentage  of  teachers  with  academic  or 
professional  training  than  those  counties  which  do  not  possess  schools  offering  similar 
opportunities  either  for  prospective  teachers  or  for  teachers  in  service. 

In  comparison  with  other  States  from  which  we  have  data,  it  appears  that  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  basis  of  this  study  does  not  rank  very  well  in  the  number  of  teachers 
with  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  rural  schools.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  x>ercentage8  for  Pennsylvania  are  strictly  for  one-teacher  schools  and  that 
in  some  of  the  other  States  cited  all  rural  schools,  including  village  schools  of  two 
and  more  than  two  teachers,  were  considered. 

Table  26. — Education  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 


Elementary  education  only . . . 
One  year  of  high  school  or  less. 

Two  years  of  nigh  school 

Three  years  of  hieh  school 

Four  years  of  hign  school 


AlaP 
bama.i 

Colo- 
rado. 2 

Nebras- 
ka.! 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

South 
Dakota.* 

Vir- 

ginia.» 

Iff.O 

7 

4 

9 

16 

15 

36 

•25 
18 
18 
17 
22 

0.6 

10.1 

3.3 

17.2 

16 

9.4 

18.0 

10.2 

38.0 

'35 

»58 

Ml.O 

1  Educational  Study  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  41 ,  p.  349. 

I  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colorado  Sobool  System,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Eduo.  Bui.  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 

«  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1919,  No.  20,  p.  31. 

«  Educational  System  of  6.  Dakota,  U.  S.  Ba.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p  213. 

»  Virginia  Public  iJchool  Survey,  p.  334. 

« See  explanatioix  p.  31. 

T  Per  cents  do  not  total  100. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

To  consider  the  professional  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
rural  schools  means,  under  the  present  certificate  system  in  Pennsylvania,  practically 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  those  teachers  who  have  attended  a  State  normal 
school.  This  information  is  tabulated  in  Table  27,  which  shows  that,  out  of  1,445 
teachers,  1,105,  or  76  per  cent,  report  having  had  no  State  normal  school  training. 
This  indicates  that  the  remaining  340,  or  24  per  cent,  attended  a  normal  school  for  a 
period  ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  years  in  length,  of  which  number  264,  or  18  per  cent 
completed  the  normal  school  course.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  percentage  of  normal 
school  graduates  is  higher  than  the  average,  which  is  14  per  cent  for  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  based  on  the  reports  of  28  counties  in  1919,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter.*  This  helps  to  substantiate  the  view  that  a  good  proportion  of 
the  better  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers  in  each  of  the  counties  repre- 
sented in  this  study  answered  the  questionnaires. 

ft 

Table  27. — Distribution  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  normal  school  education  in  prepara- 
tion/or teaching — Total  distribution  for  18  counties,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Teach- 
ers re- 

port- 

ing. 

With- 
out 
normal 
school 
educa- 
Uon. 

With 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 

Normal  school  education. 

Nor- 
mal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

Per 
cent 
with 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 

Per 
cent 

Less 
than 

lyr. 

1 

yr. 

2 

yrs. 

3 

yrs. 

4 

yrs. 

normal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

Total  distribution  18 
counties. 

1,446 
100 

1,105 
76 

340 
24 

40 
3 

42 
3 

142 
10 

91 
6 

25 
2 

264 
18 

Percent 

Dlstributioa  of  Typi- 
cal Counties: 

1 ^ 

2 

47 

99 

62 

40 

110 

53 

107 

119 

34 
43 
43 
28 
68 
87 
83 
99 

13 

60 
19 
12 
41 
16 
24 
22 
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1 
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13 

5 

34 

6 

23 

7 

12 

8 
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»  Bee  p.  40. 


34  STATUS  OF  KUKAIi  TBACSB»  Ilf  PEIOFSYLVANIA. 

The  Uogest  gvoup  of  teachen,  sftakriy  1^  p%v  cent,  of  tkose  raportiag'  Bteto*  oonBid 
•chool  education  had  attended-  for  s  pmod  oif  tsro  yean»«  indicatiag  that  theee  eitimr 
had  gnduated  from  a  four-year  hig^-  aebool  and  spent  two  yearn  m  a  normal  aciiori^ 
or  had  attended  a  State  normal  school  for  a  p&nod  isi  two  yeam  under  what  was  Icnowtt 
as  the  two-year  course  which  existed  for  a  penod  of  yeaie  prior  to  the  year  l^M.^ 
During  diat  tinia  it  was  possible  for  a  student  to*  complete  the  elementary  sehooi  and 
graduate  from  a  normad  sehooi  in  two  jrears  without  any  prelimniary  edocadon; 
From  1904  to  1914,  normal  schools  in  Pemuiylvaiiia  had  what  was  known  as  a  thse&- 
year  course,  which  admitted  students  eiti&er  from  an  elementary  school  or  from  at 
high  school,  meaning  that  the  6  per  cent  grotrp  in  the  table  attending  a  normal  school 
for  three  years  in  most  cases  had  entered*  tiie  sdiool  without  any  high^echoot  eduiea^ 
tion.  The  25  teachers  reporting  that  they  had  attended  a  normal  school  for  four 
years  are  usually  persons  who  had  gone  to  the  normal  school  directly  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  thereby  making  it  serve  both  as  the  secondary  school  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  school. 

In  the  individual  counties  following  the  general  distribution,  the  range  in  per 
cent  of  teachers  having  attended  a  normal  school  extends  from  18  to  61,  while  tor 
those  who  completed  the  normal  courae,  th  per  cents  range  from  4  to  56.  Counties  2 
and  5,  having  the  largest  number  of  teachere  who  attended  and  graduated  from  a 
normal  school  are  2  of  the  13  counties  of  the  State  in  which  State  normal  schools  are 
located. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  fact  as  brought  out  in  these  data  is  that  at  least 
76  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  entered  upon  their  work  without 
professional  training  in  State  normal  schoohr  by  the  examination  route,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Pennsylvania  certificate  system,  which  will  be  discussed  more  at  length 
in  the  next  chapter.  We  have  very  little  comparative  data  from  other  States  per- 
taining exclusively  to  the  rural  school  teacher,  yet  from  the  meager  information  we 
do  have'  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  very  low.  For  example,  in  South  Da- 
kota, according  to  the  recent  school  survey  of  that  State,  it  is  estimated  that  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  attended  professional  schools  and  that  54.2  per  cent  entered' 
flie  rural  schools  without  professional  training. *°  In  Alabama  it  is  also  estimated 
tJiat  63.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teaching  in  rural  and  \'illage  schools  had  no  pro- 
fessional preparation."  '^Tiile  the  rural  schools  as  defined  in  both  of  these  siunneys 
may  not  be  as  closely  confined  to  the  one- teacher  school  as  in  this  study,  yet  the  com- 
parison is  most  significant  in  that  Pennsylvania,  on  the  banlB  of  the  number  of  cases 
represented  in  this  discussion,  ranks  lower  than  a  t^'pical  western  and  a  t^'pical' 
southern  State. 

In  New  York  State  only  8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  grad- 
uates of  State  normal  schools,  a  percentage  considerably  lower  than  that  for  Penn- 
sylvania.'^ However,  *' approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
have  had  one  year  of  professional  training  in  training  classes  either  added  to  four 
years  of  high  school,  or  added  to  an  incomplete  high-school  course."  **  Since  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  teacher  training  institutions  specially  intended  to  pre- 
pare elementary  teachers  other  than  the  13  State  normal  schools,  it  would  seem  at 
least  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  our  neighboring  State  New  York,  with  its  11 
State  normal  schools,  that  these  facts  grv*e  us  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  larger  and  more  adequate  teacher  training  facilities  in 
Pezmsylvania. 


9  Pennsylvania  State  Nor.  Sch.  catalogues.    Proc.  State  Normal  School  Principals. 

M  Edue.  System  of  S.  Dak.,  U.  9.  Bo.  of  Edufc.  Bui.,  1918.  No.  31,  p.  231. 

u  Educ.  Study  of  Alabama,  U.  3.  Bu.  of  Edtlc.  Bal.,  1919,  No.  41,  p.  349. 

u  See  p.  40. 

u  EngaUiardt.    *•  The  Teaching  Profeaiion  in  the  State  of  New  Yotk. '' 
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N<inMi 

flelloot 

gr«d»' 

ates. 

Without 
'  smoimI- 
aryedu- 
.  cation. 

•With 
secoDd- 
ary  edu- 
cation. 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Less  than 
lyear. 

One 
year. 

Two 

y«ars. 

Three 
years.  ' 

Four 
years. 

Total  dtatribution  18 

countiea. 

Percent ^ 

264 

144 

56 

lao 

45 

4 

2 

13 
5 

32 
12 

43 
16 

2S 

10 

Att  imporUnt  ob0ervatio&  tliat  can  be  made  £rom  these  data  ie  the  great  vsnation 
in  the  azDount  of  time  actually  spent  in  a  normal  school.  This  can  probably  be  beet 
explained  by  observing  Table  28,  wfaick  shows  the  percentage  of  the  group  of  normal 
school  gradualee  referred  to  in  Table  27  from  the  standpoint  of  their  preliminary 
secondary  ediscation.  The  r«age  in  time  spent  in  a  Secondary  school  e:3ttends  f^om 
six  weeks  to  four  yean.  Of  the  45  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half,  of  the  normal  school 
graduates  reporting  as  having  had  preliminary  secondary  education  only  10  per  cent 
had  finished  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and  16  and  12  per  cent  stated  that  they 
had  three  yeanr  and  two  years  of  hi^-schoo!  education,  respectively.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  interesting  to  note  that  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  normal-school  cer- 
tificates or  diploaxfls  had  gon^  directly  to  a  State  normal  school  wi^out  any  secondary 
education. 

These  data  help  to  explain  the  tremendous  variation  in  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
normal  schools  by  those  who  had  graduated,  as  was  brought  out  earlier  in  this  dis- 
coBsion.  Since  the  normal  schools  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  admitting  students 
with  all  kinds  of  academic  preparation,  ranging  from  the  pupil  who  had  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  school  to  one  who  had  completed  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  it  ie  quite  evident  that  one  must  naturally  expect  to  find  such  tre- 
mendous variations  both  in  the  case  of  the  preliminary  secondary  education  and  in 
that  of  the  time  spent  in  the  normal  school. 


AOADEMIC   AND   PEOFESSIONAL  TRAINING   DURING   SEKVTCF. 

The  different  kinds  and  amount  of  academic  and  professional  trsdning  of  which 
tike  teachers  in  the  ona-teacher  schoote  avail  thems^ves  durtng  service  are  tabolated 
in  Tables  29  and  3d.  In  th«  first  place,,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  1 ,  085^  or  approxi- 
mskely  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachen  who  replied  to  the  questioinisire  gave  tiiis 
inlormaitien*  Of  those  who  reported^  676,  or  62  per  cent,  have  had  no  academic  or 
proleflsxonal  schoofing  siiice  entering  the  teaehingr  profession.  Of  the  3S  per  cent 
who  reported  suck  supplementary  training  1&  per  cent  attended  summer  academies, 
^  p%t  cent  sciiamer  locsil  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  summer  normal  schools, 
mad  6  per  cent  summer  coDeges,  all  ranging  Irom  one  to  four  summer  terms  of  six 
weeks  each,  la  studying  more  in  detail  the  kind  of  institution  selected  by  these 
teachenr  in  isdividtiai  counties,  it  was  found  that  two  factors  predominated  in  deter- 
xmmsag  tfaie  selection — first,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  and  second, 
itke  Idifed  of  scbooi  Bsogt  accessible.  The  forBxer  was  fiound  true  from  the  feet  that 
tearhets  umiaHy  select  a  school  that  h^ps  them  to  obtain  the  academic  schooling  in 
soek  btaochee  as  a^ebra,.  genacal  history,  plane  geometry,  ete,  studies  in  which 
they  are  cafeled  upon  to  pass  an  exandnation  to  qnabfy  ier  dither  a  prolsssional  or  per- 
BHOient  certificate.  This  wiU  be  mere  specifically  dsacnssed  in  tbe  next  chapter  ia 
coBsdering  the  acadenaic  aad  proieaslaBal  preparatiim  «a^  traimag  iB  s^riee^  «l 
^e  teacheff  holdxng  the  different  typee  of  cerdficatea. 
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Table  29. — Supplementary  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  dtaring  ««rt- 
ice — Total  distribtUion/or  18  counties  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


No 
train- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 
serv- 
ice. 

676 

Train- 

dur- 
ing 
serv- 
ice. 

Summer 
academy. 

Summer 
local  or 
county  nor- 
mal school. 

Summer 

State  normal 

.<$chool. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

109 

2 

••  •  • 

1 

8 

3 

21 

»  •  •  • 

19 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

93 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

Week«. 

To- 
tal. 

60 

and 
miscel- 

laneous. 

6 

41 
1 

•  ■ 

1 
5 
2 
7 

io 

1218 
3718 

24 
13 

■  • 

■  m 
•   ■ 

1 

*5 

■  m 

1 

6 

48 

1 
5 

■  ■ 

1 

4 

1 
6 

12 

29 

3 
3 

■  • 

1 

'3 
1 
9 

18 

5 

2 
3 

■  • 

1 

•  ■ 

4 

24 

U 

6 
64 

12 
28 

18 
18 

24 
19 

6 

12 
12 

"i 

1 
2 

1 

*  • 

•  ■ 

18 
4 

m  ■ 
•  m 

m  m 

1 
1 

1 

24 

.   a 

Total  distribution   (18 

counties). 
Typical  counties: 

409 

129 

44 

18 

22 
19 
65 
40 
76 
56 
39 
56 

16 
17 
23 
21 
34 
46 
9 
53 

1 

•  ■ 

3 
2 

•  • 

m    m 

•  • 

3 

■  • 

2 

9 
13 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

•  ■  •  ■ 

11 

2 

21 

2 

1 

m    m 

2 

■  • 

2 
2 

•  • 

3 

1 
2 
6 

'2 

1 

■  • 

2 

4 

2 

15 
7 

22 
9 

1 
10 

1 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 

•  • 

1 
2 
.6 
3 
7 
4 
5 
2 

2 

3 

■  ■    *  • 

2 

4 

4 

13 

3 

1 

3 
3 
5 
3 

*  ■ 

5 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 
6 

•  • 

5 

3 

•  • 

3 

2 

6 

1 

7 

1 

8 

1 

Table  30. — Supplementary  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  during  service 
in  per  cent — Total  distrihviion  for  18  counties  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Percent 
without 
training 
during 
service. 

Percent 

with 

training 

during 

ser\ice. 

Summer 
academy. 

Summer 
local  or 
county 
normal 
school. 

Summer 

State 

normal 

school. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence and 
miscella- 
neous. 

Total  per  cent  (18  counties) 

62 

38 

10 

8 

12 

6 

2 

Typical  counties: 

58 

53 

74 

66 

69. 

55 

81 

51 

42 
47 
26 
34 
31 
45 
19 
49 

5 

24 
36 

10 

6 

17 

11 

20 

9 

2 

9 

3 
5 
7 
5 
6 
4 
11 
2 

2 

3 

1 
13 

3 
20 

I 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

11 

4 

19 

1 

7 

2 

8 

18 

1 

The  second  factor  above  referred  to  may  beet  be  illustrated  by  looking  into  the 
supplementary  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  as  shown  in  the  8  typical  counties 
constituting  the  second  part  of  the  table.  For  example,  in  counties  3  and  5  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  teachers  attended  the  summer  session  at  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  Since  each  of  these  counties  has  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its 
boundaries,  naturally  the  school  is  most  accessible  for  the  teachers,  and  this  caused 
them  to  select  this  school  intended  primarily  for  teacher  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  counties  6  and  8  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  select  courses  in  summer  academies 
and  local  or  county  normal  schools.  Both  of  these  counties  show  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  teachers  attending  a  summer  State  normal  school.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  county  superintendent,  in  the  case  of  county  8  there  are 
two  private  academies  and  four  summer  local  or  county  nonnal  schools.  The  latter 
are  usually  conducts  by  high-school  principals  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  who. 
probably  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  additional  teachers,  provide  a  number  of  academic 
courses  especially  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  qualify  for  examinations,  either  foi 
additional  subjects  to  the  certificate  already  held  or  possibly  for  the  next  higher  cer- 
tificate. In  many  cases  the  professional  training  in  these  schools  is  limited  to  a  class 
in  school  management,  using  one  of  the  well-known  traditional  texts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject. 
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One  other  obflervation  should  be  pointed  out.  It  was  found  that  the  counties 
which  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  teachers  who  avail  theniEelves  of  the  opportunity 
of  supplementary  education  or  training  are  usually  the  ones  which  have  the  least 
number  of  available  schools  offering  courses  during  the  summer  months.  It  seems 
very  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  accessibility  of  the  school  or  schools  found  in 
any  particular  county  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  academic  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

It  would  seem  from  the  material  presented  in  this  discussion,  indicating  in  the 
first  place  a  very  low  proportion  of  teachers  having  secondary  education  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  that  have  no  professional  training,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  teaching  force  in  our  rural  schools  the  matter  of  providing  a  larger  number  of 
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DiAORAif  2. — Percentage  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  supplementary 

academic  and  professional  training  during  service. 

schools  offering  both  academic  and  professional  training  is  one  of  the  most  preefing 
educational  questions  before  the  State  at  the  present  time.  The  13  counties  in  which 
the  State  normal  schools  are  located  have  a  very  great  educational  advantage  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  training  teachers  as  opposed  to  the  53  counties  not  having  euch 
schools  in  their  midst.  \Miether  the  additional  training  for  rural  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania can  best  be  conducted  in  high  schools — the  plan  followed  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota ** — or  in  county  training  schools,  of  which  Wisconsin  has  furnished  us  a  notable 
example,'*  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  monograph  to  suggest.  But  all  will  agree 
that  it  shows  unmistakably  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  remainder  of  these 
53  counties  not  possessing  State  normal  schools  to  increase  the  supply  of  academically 
and  professionally  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  teachers  to  fill  the 
schools  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  and  especially  the  one- teacher 
schools  in  the  open  country. 

^*  Foght.    The  Rural  School  System  of  Minnesota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1915,  No.  20,  p.  43. 
u  Laws  of  Wisconsin  Relating  to  County  Training  Schools,  sec.  411. 


Chaiiteff  V. 

CERTIFiCATION. 


There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  in  Pennsylvania — 
provisional  and  profeeakonal,  valid  only  in  a  county  o|^  district,  and  permanent  State 
certificates,  normal-school  certificates^  normaL^chooi  diplomas,  provisional  college 
certificates^  and  pemaae»t  coUoga  cartifiratea,.  valid  tbrcmghout  the  Slate.  The  four 
kinds  of  certificaites  commonly  held  by  rural  teachers  may  be  described  as  follows:^ 

Table  31. — Prmeipal featwre*  tif  iea^en^  ^»Hfiee^*  in  Penmti^hanim, 


Name  of  cer- 

TinCATE. 

ISSTTED  BY— 

Valid  in— 

Duration. 

Persistence 

Provisional 

County  or  district 

County  or  dfatrtct 

'Blanches 

One  year 

May     not     teach 

supcfilntendeiit. 

(nonindori<ab]e). 

named. 

more  than  5 
school  terms  on 
certificate. 

Professional.. ».. 

County  or  dtoMet 

€e«Miiy  w  di0M0t 

'.  <  «d<<.*-^  • 

&Hv89  y9fM9^^m 

Not        renewable 

superintendent. 

(indorsable    by 

more  than    3 

other  county  or 

times;  renewable 

district  superin- 

on  examination 

tendents  in  dis- 

in 2  of  the  elec- 

tricts of  2d  or 

tive  bmnches  for 

ddolMaV 

; 

1 

a  professional 
certUleate  not  be- 

P 

' 

fore   offered    by 

the  appUcant. 

Permanent 

State  superintend- 
ent of  pubic  in- 

State  

Life 

struction. 

State   normal- 

State    normal 

SChMl. 

do 

Two  annual 
school  teniK. 

schoel   ccrtiflr- 

eates. 

State  normal- 

State    normal 
school. 

do 

.  ..do.... . 

I/lfe  or  term 
of  years* 

school  diploma. 

There  is,  in  addition,  one  other  type  of  certificate  held  by  a  small  proportion  of 
tdachers  in  eleaaentary  0cho<^  under  tbe  supervision  of  county  superintendents — ^the 
eounty  permanent  certificate^  discontinued  tkfough  the  adoption  of  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania  School  Code  in  \^\\.  Since  the  niLinber  of  teachers  holding  these  certificaies 
10  small  and  since  the  certificates  are  valid  for  life»  they  will  be  included  with  the 
pennanent  State  certificrates. 

Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  teachers  holding  the  college  provisional  and  permanent 
certificates  in  the  ^ementary  schools  in  town^ips  and  boroughs  under  county  super- 
idnoQ  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible^  it  is  also  deemed  ad\dsable  not  to 
consider  these  types  of  certificates.  Thus  it  will  be  the  purpose  in  this  study  to  see 
the  working  out  in  actual  practice  of  the  provinonal,  professional^  Mid  permanent 
certificatse,  based  practically  on  examination,,  and  State  normal-school  certificates 
and  diplomas  issued  as  a  result  of  attendance  in  a  State  normal  school. 


1  Pennsylvania  School  Laws,  and  appendix,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sees.  1301-1324.  Updegraff,  Harlan. 
Teachers'  Certificates  Iwued  uader  Genaial  State  Laws  and  Regulations,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bul.rl911, 
No.  18,  p.  90. 
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The  Humber  anet  propeiFtioii  of  tke  ^Utmo^  types  o^  eertifiefttes  held  by  tesM^hem- 
m  UmatHaaigf  di^xicia  of-  29  ecnmt&es  oi  the  State  la  the  cureent  year  1919-20  will 
be  found  in  Tables  32  and  33,  which  represent  5,131  teachers,  of  whom  4,217  are  in 
one-teacher  schools,  and  the  remainder,  914,  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two 
teachers.  These  statistics  include  all  the  teachers  in  townships  listed  on  the  official 
directories  issued  by  the  counties  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The  county  superintendents 
indicated  oa  these  (Mneetories  tke-  kind  of  school  tau^^  and  the  certificate  held  by 
eaeh  teacher  werMng  Hadbr  their  superviMMk 

Table  32. — Numhtr  of  teathers  in  elementary  (me-teather  schools,  and  two  and  more  than 
two-teacher  schools^  according  to  tmd  of  certificates  Wef,  in  28  counties  of  the  State. 


Divisioil  A 

.— Ont-teacher  schools. 

Division  B.— Schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two-teact^  schools. 

Certiflcaites. 

1 

Pro- 
vi- 
sional 

Pto- 
slonal. 

Certificates. 

Pro- 
vi- 
sional. 

P1». 
sional. 

Per- 
nenit. 

Nor- 
mal. 

Col- 
ters. 

Total 

Per- 
ma- 
nent 

Nor 
mal. 

Col- 
Ici'e. 

Total. 

1 

142 
75 

126 
73 
72 
73 

113 

131 
13 
26 
41 
29 
55 
72 
93 
35 

183 
31 
53 
62 
60 
62 

169 
24 
71 
57 
72 

176 

41 
41 
79 
41 
60 
44 
40 
39 
24 
12 
4 
13 
21 
32 
54 
16 
6i 
18 
26 
25 
22 
43 
60 
13 
.       20 
33 
3» 
56 

26 

16 

4 

9 
10 
11 

9 

8 
22 

4 
20 

1 

22 
11 
12 

8 
45 

2 
13 
19 
10 

le- 

8 

6 

26 

7 

11 

80 

9 

11 

2 

2 

48 

45 

56 

1 

1 

8 

147 

9 

51 

8 

.1 

67 

3 

15 

16 

9 

2» 

4 

3 

1 

8 

1^ 

26 

2 

'    "a' 
*"'i" 

4 

2 

219 
118 
211 
128 
190 
175 
218 
179 

60 

48 
216 

51 
149 
128 
161 

69 
359 

54 
107 
122 
101 
148 
241 

47 
118 
107 
140 
338 

21 
3 

8 
34 

7 
11 

13 
52 

1 
1 
1 

14 

1 

16 
43 
14 
13 

8 
22 

4 
3 
2 
9 
4 
2 
4 
12 

7 

4- 

3 

15 

14 

40 

13 

6 

1 

5 

14 

...... 

40 

2 

11 

3 

90^ 

4 

102 

5 

39- 

6 

67 

7 

38 

8 : 

92 

9 

2- 

10 

6 

"  "o" 

12 

11 

24 

1-2; 

13 

3 

S 
5 
2 
18 
3 

4 

1 
5 
1 

14 
3 

1 
...... 

"iV 
1 

7 
3 
3 

1 
14 

1 

IS 

14        ..,, 

12 

KJ 

17 

1». 

4 

17 

69 

18 

8 

19 

20 

3 

5 

U 

26 

5 

4 

10 

13 

22 

2 

'"'ih' 

20 
13 

""n 

10 

14 

3 

\ 

8 
12 

4 
20 

5 
2 
13 
4 
1 

'"'i' 

11 

21 

14 

23. 

45 

23 

52 

31 

24 

25 

12 

28 

39 
10 

5 

1 

80 

27 

37 

28 

61 

Total 

2,186 

981 

429 

606 

14 

4,217 

293 

257 

129 

230 

5 

914 

Baaee 

First  auartile 

13-183- 
41 
71 
98 
26 

4-79 
20 
88 

42 

11 

l-« 

8 
10 
19 

6 

1-147 

3 

9 

26 

12 

C-359 

101 

140 

190 

45 

0-52 

3 

7 

13 

5 

<M3 

1 

8 

14 

7 

0-^ 

1 
4 
7 
3 

OHO 

2 

3 

13 

6 

0-ioa 

12 

VofHan..  . , 

2^- 

Third  guartite 

QtmrtUer  devi&tloti 

46 
12 
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Tablb  33. — Percentage  of  teaehers  in  elementary  one-teacher  eehooU,  and  two  and  more 
than  two-teacher  schools,  according  to  hnd  of  certificates  held,  in  28  counties  of  the  State. 


Division  A.— One-teacher  schools. 

Division  B.— Two  and  more 
teacher  schools. 

than  two- 

No.  of  county. 

Certificates. 

Certificates. 

• 

Provi- 
sional. 

Profee- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

•  Provi- 
sional. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

11 

65 
52 
60 
57 
38 
42 
52 
73 
22 
54 
19 
51 
37 
58 
58 
51 
51 
57 
50 
51 
60 
43 
70 
51 
60 
53 
51 
52 

19 
29 
37 
S2 
31 
25 
18 
22 
40 
25 
2 
25 
14 
26 
33 
23 
18 
33 
24 
20 
22 
30 
25 
28 
17 
33 
28 
16 

11.0 

11.0 

2.0 

7.0 

5.2 

6.0 

4.1 

4.4 

36.0 

9.0 

9.2 

1.9 

15.0 

9.0 

?.4 

11.0 

13.0 

3.7 

12.0 

16.0 

10.0 

7.0 

3.3 

13.0 

22.0 

6.5 

8.0 

24.0 

4.0 

8.0 

.9 

1.5 

25.0 

26.0 

25.6 

.5 

1.6 

ia4 

68.0 
18.0 
34.2 

7.0 

1.2 
15.0 
18.0 

5.5 
14.0 
13.0 

8.9 
20.0 

1.6 

6.3 
.9 

7.4 
13.0 

7.6 

45 
27 
27 
34 
18 
16 
34 
66 
50 
8 
4 

31 
9.1 
55 
42 
36 
20 
21 
24 

9 
27 

7 

8 
10 

8 
10 
14 

15 

2 

30 

3 

10 

4» 

15 

5 

36 

6» 

60 

7 

84 

8 -.... 

9 !*.... 

6 
60 

10» 

60 

42 

Ill 

8S 

58 

121 

13.... 

20 
66 
29 
50 
30 
38 

26 
8 
29 
25 
23 
38 

6.6 

47 

14 

25 

15 

24 

18 

16 

25 

17 

23 

12 

23 

18 

12 

19 

20 

27 
35 
31 
50 
21 
33 
13 
35 
36 

18 

45 

21 

50 
7 
2 
20 
67 
15 
11 
33 

14 

22 

33 
39 
54 

29 

23 

7.« 

241 

4.1 

25 

26 

23 
27 
23 

49 

27 

27 

28 

8 

Total  percent.. 

52 

24 

10.0 

14.0 

32 

29 

14 

25 

Range 

19-73 

50 

52 

67 

5.3 

2-40 

19 

25 

30 

5.5 

1.9-36 

5 

9 

12 

3.5 

0.5-68 

1.6 

8 

18 

8.2 

4-66 
20 
30 
36 

8 

0-55 

18 

25 

36 

9 

0-67 

2 

10 

20 

9 

0-60 

First  quartilc 

Median 

10 
25 

Third  qnartile 

QuartUe  deviation. . . 

36 

8 

1  College  cortiflcate  teachers  in  Table  32  not  included. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  2,186  of  the  4,217  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  hold  provisional  certificates;  in  other  words,  52  per  cent  hold  the 
lowest  possible  type  of  certificate  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  holding  the  professional  or  second  kind  of  certificate 
is  981,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Thus,  3,167,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  hold  certificates  obtained  through  exaniinations  given  exclusively  by  county 
superintendents,  while  24  per  cent  hold  permanent  State  certificates  and  normal 
school  certificates  or  diplomat.  But  only  606,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  hold 
normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  If,  however,  county  11,  which  has  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  normal  school  graduates,  were  eliminated,  the  remaining  27 
counties  would  have  but  459  out  of  4,001,  or  11.5  per  cent  normal  school  graduates  in 
their  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  normal  school  graduates  in  these  counties  is  typical 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  14  per  cent  for  the  28  coun- 
ties there  would  be  approximately  1,400  normal  school  graduates  among  the  10,000 
teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  throughout  the  whole  State.  However,  if  the  average 
for  the  27  counties,  11.5  per  cent,  is  taken  as  a  basis,  there  would  be  approximately 
1,150  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  these  counties.  Since,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1918,  there  were 
7,404  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  23,800  schools  under  county  supervi- 
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don,'  there  are  approximately  6,000  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  13,800 
county  schools  other  than  one-teacher  schools. 

When  one  conaiderB  that  the  number  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  constitutes  nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  under  county  supervision,  a  striking  contrast 


Vo«  of 

County 
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4 
5 
6 
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e 

9 

10 

11 
12 

IS 
14 

15 
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19 

20 

21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 

2a 

TOTAL 


Per  Cent 
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DUOEAM  3.--Peroentage  of  teachers  holding  different  kinds  of  certificates  In  elementary  one-teacher 

rural  schools  in-28  coonties  of  the  State. 

is  found  between  this  one-teacher  group,  with  only  14  per  cent  normal  school  gradu- 
ates, and  the  two  and  more  than  two  teacher  group,  with  approximately  44  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  with  normal  school  training.  This  demonstrates  a  most  inequitable 
distribution  of  normal  school  trained  teachers  among  the  schools  under  county  super- 

>Rep.  state  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1918,  pp.  610-11. 
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yifiijDn.  1%  wouldt  se«m  tiiat  ii^  »  mca»  eqiasbM^-  dMribution*  ot  tcmed  teacdieva  wmer 
established  throughout  the  counties,  greater  impetiu'  would  be  giv<en  toward  solving' 
the  profolom  of  raiBing  the  standani  oi  Hmermif^twKiuap  twhaI  schools  iH'  the  Qt&te, 

Again,  it  ifi  equally  striidng  that  52  per  otsist  of  tiie  teachevs  in  one-teacher  sdiools 
in  the  28  counties  considered  hold  pro\'isional  certificates,  which  when  interpreted 
for  the  entire  State  means  that  approximately  5,200  teachens  in  the  one*teacher  rural 
schools  hold  this  certificate.  In  the. report  above  referred"  to,  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  public  iostniction)  it  will  be  found  that  7,033  teachers  out  of  the  23,800 
under  county  supervision  held  provMonal'  certificates  in  1918.  Ck>nflequently  the 
remaining  1,800  cerl^catee  must  be  held  by  appreximately  13  p^  cent  of  the  13,800 
teachere  in-  schools  other  than  one-teacher  school  under  county  supervision.  This 
second  eomparisoa  of  the  percentage  holding  pro\i8ional  certificates  between  the  two 
groups  of  teachers  emphasiaes  just  ae  stiongly  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  school 
graduates  the  very  unfortunate  inequitable  distribution  of  teachers  holding  different 
types  of  certificates. 

CERTIFICATES    HELD    BT    TEACUER8    IN    SCHOOLS    OF    TWO   AND    MORE 

T^AN   TWO  TEACHERS. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  gl^ce,  in  Division  B  of  Tables  32  and  33,  &om  the  number  and 
kinds  of  certificates,  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  this  class  of  schools 
are  better  trained  than  those  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  For  example,  293  out  of  the 
914  teachers  hold  provisional  certificates,  which  is  only  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  numl>er, 
as  compaxed  with  52  per  cent  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  25  per 
cent  hold  normalnKhool'  certificates  and  diplomas  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  the 
one-teacher  group.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent 
certificates  is  also  proportionately  higher  than  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  although 
the  difference  is  not  so  marked.  The  main  fact  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  percentage 
of  teachers  holding  higher  certificates,  thus  indicating  better  preparation  and  training, 
is  appreciably  higher  among  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers 
than  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  one^teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 

CERTIFICATES  HELD  BY  TEACHERS  IN  BOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  writer  had  the  information  gi\ing  the  kind  of  certificate*  held  liy  the 
teachers  in  the  borough  elementarj'  schools  under  supervision  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents in  the  same  eountiefi,  it  was  found  interesting  to  see  how  the  certification  of 
these  teachers  compaam  with  that  in  the  township  schools  previously  discussed. 
The  number  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent  certificates  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools  and  of  the  schoolB  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teachers  in  townships,  namely,  21  per  cent  professional  and  15  per  cent 
permanent.  It  was  also  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  x>er  cent  of  normal 
school  graduates  teaching  in  boroughs  ie  dSper  cent,  or  44  per  cent  higher  than  that 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  while  conversely  the  per  cent  of  provisional  certificate 
teachers  in  the  boroughs  is  only  6  per  cent,  or  46  per  cent  lower  than  that  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools* 

These  facts  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  unequal  distribution  of  kinds  of 
certificates  among  county  teachers,  implying  unequal  academic  and  professional 
preparation  in  the  different  types  of  schools  under  county  super\'ision.  They  help 
to  substantiate  the  evidence  found  elsewhere  in  this  study  that  teachers  with  the 
higiier  grades  of  certificates  either  migrate  voluntarily  to  the  village  schools  of  two  and 
more  than  two  teachers  and  the  borough  schools,  or  are  frequently  transferred  arbi« 
trarily  by  school  boards  to  the  first  type  of  schools  just  named  in  the  same  townships. 
These  vacancies  thus  caused  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are,  as  tlie  facts  indicate, 
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uraaUy  fiUed  by  teachers  heriding  piovieional  certificates^  The  fact  is  already  eatab- 
Ikfaied  that  ihe  UEagraded  oae-teacher  raxal  achool  is  UBuaUy  taught  by  one  with  ia« 
adeqiwto  academie  prepamtM»  and  practically  no  profeadonal  tratidxig  or  teaching 
experience^ 

la  Chapiter  II  were  presented  the  facts  relatiog  to  the  lima  ting  CQnditioBs  affectr 
iag  the  ivork  oi the  rural  teachers  ia  one-teacher  schoofe.  Clearly  they  were  of  the  xooet 
disadvantHgiBeus  type.  Naturally  teachers  avoid  these  sehoc^s  if  possible,  and  those 
ia  charge  ^^pare&tly  are  noi  willisg  to  pay  more  to  secure  teachers  for  these  move 
di£&ciilt  peoitioBS^  HeBee  ei0  nxral  schoole  are  beiiig  filled  with  the  least  com<- 
petent  among  the  entire  teechiog  force. 

ANAX.TSIS  OF  TH£  FKACTICE   OF   CUBTIFICATION   BY   COUNTIES. 

Turning  now  to  the  individaal  counties,  it  will  be  observed  in  Table  32,  Division 
A,  that  the  variation  is  most  pronounced  both  among  the  kinds  of  certificates  held  by 
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DulGRam  4.— Percentage  6t  teacbors  holding  vBriotis  kinds  of  oertlfleates  In  different  types  of  schools 

fa  PennsylvftnfB. 

the  teachen  el  the  same  couivty  and  also  among  the  separate  eoisnitftee^  For  examiriiey 
in  oonntiee  1,  7,  and  11  there  are  practically  the  same  number  ol  (Ae-teaeher  scfaoc^ 
averaging  218  under  eotiAty  sttperrision.  Bowever,  co«uafty  1  has  142  teachers  hold* 
ing  proviedonal  certifieates,  county  7  has  113,  and  county  11  has  41.  At  the  same 
time  county  1  hae  9  nofmal-echool  graduates^  county  7  hae  56,  and  ecnasty  11  hae  147. 
In  the  ease  ol  the  pff^fessiomil  certificates,  county  11  has  only  4  teacheis  holdioig  thia 
claes  €i  certificate,  while  counties  1  and  7  have  41  and  40,  nspectively. 

ioiother  very  intereslinig  eomparnon  can  be  made  among  countiee  6^  d,  and  15, 
haviE^  approximately  170  oae-teaeher  ■choole  in  the  open  country.  C(Mnty  6  hae 
45  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas,  while  connties  8  axHl  15 
show  the  aetoai^ng  record  at  havingonly  1  and  2  normal'sdbool  grad^aitee  respectively « 
In  coiitast  with  these  figures^  comity  5  has  73  teachen  with  i^viaionsl  certi- 
ficates, while  countiee  8  and  15  with  practically  ne  ncnrmal  school  tndned  teachers,  as 
waa  juat  painted  out,  have  131  and  93  proyinonal  certificate  teachers,  reepeetiv^y. 

Ceuntiea  17  and  28  each  with  over  300  on^teacher  schools--the  latest  number  of  odf^ 
teachflflr  seheeleamaog  all  the  eountiesin  the  States-do* net  differ  gzieatly  in  the  number 
of  toachem^  beidiag  pseinsional  anid  professioBal  certificates.  However,  in  the  case 
o£  the  nofSMl-echeol  certificates  and  dipkmMB,  the  former  county  has  67,  while  the 
latter  has  oidy  2&,  meaniag  that  the  fimt  county  has  ai^nixxaBateiy  three  times  m 
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many  normal -school  trained  teachers  as  the  second.  The  number  of  permanent 
certificates  held  by  the  teachers  in  these  two  counties  also  varies  considerably,  in  that 
county  28,  with  80,  has  nearly  twice  as  many  as  county  17,  with  45.  Table  33  also 
gives  the  percentages  of  each  kind  of  certificates  by  counties.  In  examining  the 
fourth  column  of  Division  A,  which  gives  the  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas  in  one-teacher  schools,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  range 
in  per  cent  extends  from  0.5  to  68  per  cent,  or  expressed  in  numbers  (Table  82)  the 
range  would  be  from  1  normal  school  graduate  in  one  coimty  to  147  in  another  county. 
However,  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas 
in  the  14  counties  representing  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  group  range  from  1.6  to 
18,  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  8.2  per  cent,  indicative  of  a  wide  variation  of  per 
cent  in  the  total  distribution.  These  figures  are  really  quite  alanning  when  it  is 
considered  that  7  of  these  28  counties  have  less  than  2  per  cent  normal-school  grad- 
uates teaching  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificates,  the  per  cents  range  from  19  to  73;  the  mid- 
dle 50  per  cent  of  the  counties  extend  from  50  to  57  per  cent,  indicating  a  quartile 
deviation  of  5.3  per  cent,  an  unusually  close  grouping  about  the  median,  52  per  cent, 
thus  showing  less  variation  in  the  total  distribution  than  that  representing  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas. 

There  are  also  di^erences  apparent  in  the  separate  counties  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  permanent  certificates;  the  former  having  a  range  from  1  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  from  1.9  to  36  per  cent.  The  permanent  certificates  have  the  shortest 
range  and  the  lowest  variation  in  per  cents  among  the  four  classes  of  certificates  in  the 
various  counties. 

The  group  of  26  counties  for  which  we  have  data  on  the  type  of  certificates  held  by 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  according  to  Division  B 
of  Table  33,  shows  practically  as  great  variation  in  the  different  types,  of  certificates 
among  the  diJ^erent  counties  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  While 
the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before  in  this  discussion  is  25,  or  11  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  one- 
teacher  school  group,  yet  the  range  is  nearly  the  same,  extending  from  0  to  60  per  cent. 
One-half  of  the  difference  between -the  per  cent  at  the  fibrst  quartile  point  and  that  at 
the  third  quartile  point  is  8  per  cent,  indicating  practically  the  same  kind  of  distribu- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
although  maintaining  the  higher  level,  as  expressed  in  the  median  and  qiiartile 
points,  at  all  points  on  the  scale.  The  median  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  provisional 
certificates  is  30,  a  decrease  of  22  points  from  the  median  per  cent  of  provisional 
certificates  in  the  one-teacher  schools;  and  the  quartile  deviation,  which  is  8  per 
cent,  also  shows  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  different  counties. 

These  unusually  wide  variations  in  number  and  per  cent  of  the  four  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  of  28  counties  of  the  State  this 
current  school  year,  1919^20,  might  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  varying  causes. 
Naturally  one  of  the  first  questions  that  might  be  asked  is,  which  of  these  counties  has 
one  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  located  within  its  boundaries  or  in  an  adjoining 
county?  County  11  has  68  per  cent  of  its  teaching  force  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
normal  school  graduates,  and  at  the  same  time  has  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in 
the  State.  County  13,  with  the  second  highest  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates, 
namely,  34.2  is  also  a  normal  school  county.  On  the  other  hand,  county  17  has  a 
normal  school  in  its  midst,  but  only  18  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
are  normal  school  graduates.  While  there  can  not  be  any  question  that  a  normal  school 
located  in  a  particular  county  makes  for  a  larger  number  of  normal  school  graduatee 
available  for  the  schools  of  that  county,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  normal  school  in  the  State  shows  by  its  catalogue  that  the  lai^est  number 
of  students  from  any  one  county  are  residents  of  the  home  county,  yet  the  third  county 
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Above  releRed  to  would  etrtmuly  fjLve  us  adequate  reason  to  believe  tiiat  simply  the 
nonnal  schoors  location  in  the  county  is  not  the  exclusively  controlling  factor  to  which 
should  be  attributed  the  high  percentage  of  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  a 
normal  school  county. 

Four  of  the  counties  listed  in  Tables  32  and  33  adjoining  normal  school  counties  are 
6, 14, 18,  and  28,  in  which  there  are  26, 7, 5.5,  and  7.6  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates 
teaching  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  a  variation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
just  how  far  the  proximity  of  a  normal  school  in  an  adjoining  county  is  a  constant 
factor.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  5,  7,  and  22  do  not  have  a  normal  school  within 
their  boundaries  and  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  counties  having  normal  schools, 
but  they  have  the  high  percentages  of  25,  25.6,  and  20  per  cent  normal  school  graduates 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  respectively.  It  is  evident  that  these  three  counties,  at 
least,  are  typical  of  a  class  on  which  other  influences  apart  from  the  location  of  a  State 
normal  school  are  important  factors. 

It  was  found  that  the  counties  having  the  largest  number  of  normal  school  graduates 
as  a  rule  have  a  large  proportion  of  school  districts  with  eight  and  nine  months'  school 
terms,  with  commensurately  higher  salaries,  caused  by  the  longer  term.  It  would 
seem  that,  at  least  in  some  counties,  the  length  of  school  term  is  another  factor  in 
explaining  the  higher  percentage  of  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  salaries,  the  very  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  school  districts  in  some  of  the  counties  fear  paying  the  lowest  minimum 
salary  required  by  law  has  a  tremendous  bearing  in  accounting  for  the  kind  of  certificate 
held  by  the  teachers  in  such  districts.  Many  school  boards  hire  the  teacher  with  the 
lowest  type  of  certificate,  requiring  thereby  the  lowest  minimum  salary,  in  order  to 
keep  the  teachers'  salaries  for  their  particular  district  as  low  as  possible. 

While  conditions  as  previously  stated  are  unquestionably  responsible  in  part  for  the 
tremendous  variations  in  number  and  kinds  of  certificates  frequently  found  between 
adjoining  counties,  nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  another  very  important  factor, 
extremely  difficult  to  measure,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  educational  leadership 
in  the  different  counties.  While  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  substantiate  this  point 
of  view,  yet  by  weighing  the  focts  already  set  forth  we  believe  that  we  are  reasonably 
safe  in  saying  that  the  leadership  in  some  of  the  counties  has  a  tremendous  bearing 
in  maintaining  high  educational  standards  in  regard  to  certificates,  particularly 
in  those  counties  where  educational  leadership  wields  a  potent  influence  with  members 
of  the  school  boards  of  the  different  school  districts. 

CERTIFICATES   OVER   A   THREE-YEAR  PERIOD. 

Since  the  data  thus  far  presented  on  certificates  give  us  information  concerning  the 
number  and  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  for  the  current  school  year 
191^20,  it  might  be  well  to  see  how  the  certificate  situation  varies  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  the  accompanying  Table  34  will  be  found  the  number  and  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  as  indicated  by  the  county 
superintendents  in  their  teachers'  directories  in  five  typical  counties  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  the  school  years  1917-18,  191S-19,  and  1919-20,  respectively. 
At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  some  of  these  counties 
over  the  three-year  period,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificates  and  of 
the  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  This  is  probably  of  all  the  more  interest 
since  during  the  year  1917  and  part  of  1918  we  were  in  the  World  War,  causing  certain 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  in  education  resulted  in  a  tremendous  scarcity 
of  teachers  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  effect  in  1919  would  probably  be  felt 
all  the  stronger  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  in  view  of  the  facts 
and  conditions  revealed  throughout  this  study. 

73438**— 22 4 
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Table  ^^.—DittnbuHon  of  <sirt^€aie$  over  a  period  of  Oiepu  year*,  1917, 191S,  aend  t919, 

in  one-teadur  schoolM  in  five  tifpical  oonrUies. 


Counties. 

ProvisloDal, 
In  year— 

Prnffttfilonal, 

Permanent, 

Normal  oer- 

tiflcste  and 

diploma,  in 

year— 

Total,  in  y 

^ 

1917 

1918 

92 
61 

SO 

176 

62 

1919 

06 
73 
55 
1« 
59 

1917  19ia 

7!     56 
46     47 
24     22 
74     64 
33     25 

1919 

58 
44 
21 
M 
25 

1917 

1918 

1919 

10 
11 

22 
45 
19 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

No.  of  county: 

87 
47 
44 
149 
56 

8 
14 
21 
49 

16 

12 
12 
22 
47 
19 

49 

65 
00 
96 
20 

30 
53 
55 
75 
16 

42 
45 
51 
67 
17 

215 
172 
149 
360 
125 

190 
173 
149 
3B2 
122 

vn 

2 

173 

3 

149 

4 

350 

5 

120 

While  differences  in  the  three  yean  are  scarcely  pronouBced  enough  to  support 
marked  condiunoBa,  the  several  noticeable  tendencies  should  pvobably  be  given 
c€«sideration.  In  tbse  firrt  place  the  munber  oi  provisiona]  certificatee  is  lairger  in 
1(^19  thMi  in  1917  in  four  of  the  five  countMB,  as  shown  in  the  table.  It  will  be  readily 
observed  that  in  conoty  1  the  niuaber  ol  provisional  certificates  is  lesB  in  1919  than  in 
1917,  but  by  observing  tiie  totals  at  the  end  of  the  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  tide 
county  has  39  less  one-teacher  schoob  in  1919  lAian  in  1917— xncidentaHy  the  only 
connty  in  the  group  that  shows  a  marked  falling  off  of  the  one-teacher  schools  over 
this  period  of  three  years-vindicating  that  the  proportion  of  piDvisional  certificates 
in  this  county  is  also  practically  the  saaoie. 

In  the  case  of  the  professicmal  certificates  the  nnrnbe^  in  each  one  of  the  &r^  coinnliee 
is  less  in  1919  than  in  the  previons  years*  The  mnnber  of  permanent  certificates  in 
counties  1, 3,  and  §  ebows  a  slight  increase  in  the  third  year  over  iAte  firet.  The  most 
striking  information  furnished  through  the  statistics  is  found  in  the  group  of  teachen 
holding  normai  school  certificates  and  diplomas,  where  in  each  of  the  ^yg  counties 
the  number  is  less  in  1919  than  in  1917.  'Nkift  difference  ranges  from  3  in  county  5  to 
28  in  county  4,  which  &ct  is  all  tiie  more  snrpneing  since  the  latter  county  is  the  one 
county  among  the  group  that  has  a  normal  school  located  wilMn  its  boundaries. 

T£ACH£BS'    CERTIFICATES  IN   REUkTION   TO   £XP£RI£KC£. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  main  requisites  for  teachers  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate in  Pennsylvania  higher  than  the  provisional  or  first  grade  certificate  Ib  the 
number  of  years  of  experience.  In  order  to  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice,  the  data 
which  the  teachers  gave  through  the  questionnaires  concerning  their  experience  and 
the  type  of  certificates  are  arranged  in  Table  35.  The  median  years  of  experience  tor 
the  four  kinds  of  certificates  as  listed  in  the  abore-mentaoned  table  range  from  0.9,  in 
the  case  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates,  to  15.9,  in  the  case  of  these 
holding  permanent  certificates.  Teachers  with  profesaonal  certificates  and  normal 
school  certificates  or  diplomas  'Reported  fwacticaUy  the  same  amount  of  experience, 
namely,  4.9,  and  4.5,  respectively. 

The  very  low  experience  of  the  teadieis  holding  provisionai  certificates  can  i^eadily 
be  explained  from  the  fact  that  294  out  ol  the  6d6  teaehete  reportintg  were  new  teachers 
without  any  previous  experience.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  approximately 
85  per  cent  of  the  group  with  provisioaal  certificates  had  less  tiian  2  years'  teaching 
experience.  The  five-year  limit  that  1^  new  school  code  has  placed  on  this  certifi- 
cate lor  possible  yearly  renewal  by  examination  would  automatically  tend  to  keep 
down  the  years  of  experience.' 

s  Pa.  Sch.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  Xlll,  sec.  1302. 
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TABbB-  ^.--I>minkakaic  (^  cmtii^iBtam 

Ott 

-  Aoatfi  d^  ^ura  efexperimiice. 

'KMnoC  e^Mdence. 

To- 
tal. 

Per 

cent. 

Median 

Ctftificatss* 

0 
20« 

1 

86 
t- .  - 

2^ 

3 

4- 

2S 

5S 

7 

24 

5 

6 
4t 

8 

7 

6 

8 

46 

9 

13 

7 

1 

27 

8 

7 

3 

U 

6 

8 

9 

14 
9 

9 

10-15- 
14  19- 

6     2 
41   11 

48  29 

2Q  20 

20- 
24- 

"3 

16 

Id 

25- 

29- 

"i 

14 

a 

30- 
3* 

2 

3 

18 

4 

35- 
39- 

40- 

50 

or 

•ver. 

. .  • . . 

•years  of 

exi>eri- 

ence. 

Shrevisiooai 

1 

181   AA 

6X5'       47 
315!        22 
1041        13 

a» 

Vrefessioiial 

Permanait 

21 

M 

'ii 

4 

2 
5 

""t 

4.9^ 

10.-9- 

Nooaal  oortiflcate 
ordiplnma ^ 

5n 

29 

7S 

10 

254 

IS 

4.5 

""s 

Total". 

344 

115 

227  114  112 

'       1           1 

62 

78 

43 

31 

32 

121 

62 

34 

18  27    15,'    7         6    1,448 

10()          3. 3 

Ksee  Hie  seliool  llkWB  of  VkiuiarfXvmEBi  requm  tewhere  to  hove  2  jn&ew  of  wicceBBfuf 
experience  before  they  can  qualify  fortlie  inoieBsionqil  certificate,  the  years  of  expe- 
rience in  this  group  must  necessarily  be  considerably  higher  than  for  those  holding 
provoobnad  eertlficates.  Fortiiiennore,  a  profeanonal  certificate  cau  be  renewed  three 
tiotteslbr'ft.  period  of  three-  y^&n  each.*  It  would  seem  that  under  these  circumBtancee 
tbe-medkBa  years;  A.%\  for  the  group  holdings  prof eBsional-  certiticatea  irtow,  meaning 
Ifiat  56'pev  cent  out  of  the  315' teachers  reporting  have  had  an  experience  anywhere 
fhwi  2"  years  to  approxunately  5  years.  Again,  ever 70  per  cent  of  the  gioup  had  7  or 
fewer  years  of  experiience.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  12  years-'  limitation 
pi»ced  u|xm  the  certxficste  would  seem- to  cause  many  of  tiiese  teachers  to  qualify  for 
the  pemumeirt  certificate  and  nonnai-school'  ccaiificate  ordxpioma. 

The  group  of  teachers  holding  normal-school  diplomas  or  certifieates  shows  by  fat 
the  widest  distribution  of  .years  of  experience.  The  middle  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reported  teaching  expesieoae  eoetendiag'  ftam  1.5  t9-  TSL^-  yean,  indicating  that  the 
upp^  25  per  cent  nua^e  in  ezpedance  approximately  fcom  I2j&to  40  j^ean.  Since  the 
average  teaching  lile  el  a.BerBiAl*echool  graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal 
schools  is  estimated  atSj  yean,?  it  is  sale  to  conclude  that  the  experience  of  the  teachers 
holding  nonoalrschoel'  centificfl^es  or  diplomas  ia*  the  one^teaches  schools  is  probably 
higli=  in  eomparison  wiilh  the  group  of  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools  holding  normal- 
school*  diplbmas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  normal-school 
graduates  to  try  to  secure  teaching  positions  in  ur&aa  communities  just  a&  sooil  as- 
pessible  afifer  haAong  had  a  year  on  two  of  experience  in  the  rural  schools,  the  Mmodel 
dietribuliflii  of  thj^teachenr  holding:  normalrsehool  diptomas^  indicated,  by  54  per  cent 
luudng  4  years  or  lese experience  and 30  percent  haviag  10  oe  moue  years  of  expesience, 
would  help  to  bear  out  the  concLufiion  that  nacma^echooL  gradufttes  eithec  vemaia.  in^^ 
the  one-teacher  rural  schools  foe  su  very  limited  number  of  yea»  or  continue  for  an 
indefboite  length  of  time  in  this  type  of  school. 

GEfSTTFlCATES   AND   A'OE-  OF"  TEACH1&S8>. 


JoL  the  light  of  the  previotw  discusBon  ceacemimp  the-  experience  of  teachers,  it 
m^ht  be  expected  that  a  somewhat  similar  rerationship  exists  between  the  ages  of 
teachers  and  the  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  this  same  group  of  teachers.  In  Table  36 
the  mediaa  ages  nuage  from.  20.3  for  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  to  37.3' 
fbr  those  holding  a  permanent  certificate.  It  will,  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  tiie  group* 
holding  petmanent  certifiestes,  50  per  cent  el  the  194  teachenFreportdag  vaage-^m;  37 
to  60  yean^or  more  in  age.  These  lacts  are  especially  sign&Beant  wheik  eae  eoiifliders 
the  very*  limited  amniint  of  aradiwnir  preparation  and  pnotoiWQiMil  trriining'  ^c^  thie- 
group  of  teachers  possess. 

«  Pa.  Sch.  Laws  and  App.,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sec.  1304, 1300. 
*  Pbilips,  Geo.  M.    An.  Rept.  for  Normal  Schools. 
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STATUS  OF  RURAL  TEACHER  IN  PENNSYLVANU. 
Table  36. — DistribtUion  of  certificates  on  hoiis  of  age  of  teaehen. 


Ages  of  teachers. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Median 
ages. 

Certificate. 

18 

19 

164 

20 

128 
22 

21 

22 

23 

24- 
26 

26- 2fr- 30- 36-40- 
27  29  34  30   44 

45- 

40 

50- 
54 

55-00  or 
50  over. 

Provisional 

149 

87 
29 

49 

31 
3 

18 

30 

48 

9 

12 

30   14 
64   30 
10   11 

25   16 

8 
27 
13 

12 

22 
23 

41 

19 

3 
24 
22 

13 

5 

7 

20 

16 

4 

1 

26 

15 

683 
313 
194 

255 

47 
22 
13 

18 

20.3 

Professional 

4 
12 

6 

1 
16 

i 

2 

11 

1 

24.8 

Permanent x .  x . , 

87.3 

Normal     certificate     or 
diplOTPft 

5 

26 

37 

31 

23.9 

Total 

154 

180 

187 

147 

101 

90 

129 

71 

60 

105 

62 

47 

46 

22 

21 

14 

1,445 

100 

23.0 

ACADEMIC    PREPARATION    AND    PROFESSIONAL    TRAINING    AS    RELATED 

TO   CERTIFICATION. 

In  Table  37  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  having  had  secondary  education 
are  distributed  according  to  the  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  respectively. 
It  will  be  seen  in  Division  B  that  the  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reporting  as  having  had 
secondary  education  are  distributed  as  follows:  Seven  per  cent,  less  than  1  year;  4  per 
cent,  1  year;  11  per  cent,  2  years;  17  per  cent,  3  years;  and  22  per  cent  completing  a 
four-year  high-school  course.  As  their  education  was  considered  at  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  is  the  purpose  in  this  discussion  to  analyze  the  secondary  educa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  certificates  held. 

Table  37. — DistribtUion  of  teachers  by  certificates  on  basis  of  their  secondary  education, 

DIVISION  A.— DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 


Teachers 
report- 
ing. 

Without 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

With 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Certificate. 

one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 
years. 

Provisional 

678 
308 
190 

264 

187 
121 
114 

144 

401 

187 

76 

120 

43 
28 
23 

4 

17 
12 
15 

13 

74 

41 
10 

32 

130 
48 
17 

43 

218 

Professional 

58 

Permanent 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

11 
28 

Total 

1,440 

566 

874 

98 

57 

157 

247 

315 

DIVISION  B.— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENTS. 


Percent 
of  teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Percent 
without 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

Per  cent 
with  sec- 
ondary 
educa- 
cation. 

Secondary  education  in  per  cents. 

Certificate. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 
years. 

Poor 
yean. 

Provisional 

45 
25 
12 

18 

28 
40 
60 

55 

72 
60 
40 

45 

6 

9 

12- 

2 

3 
4 

8 

5 

11 

13 

6 

12 

20 

15 

9 

16 

32 

Professional 

Permanentx 

19 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma. 

10 

Total  per  cent.. 

100 

30 

61 

7 

4 

11 

17 

22 

CEBTIFICATIOW.  49 

Among  those  reporting  four  years  of  eecondary  education,  the  laigest  group,  or 
32  per  cent,  hold  proviaional  certificates;  the  second  laigest  group,  or  19  per  cent, 
professional  certificates;  and  the  smallest  group,  or  6  per  cent,  are  teachers  under 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  having  had  three  years  of  second- 
ary education,  the  largest  proportion,  or  20  per  cent,  are  again  found  among  the 
provisional-certificate  class,  while  the  second  largest  proportion  hold  normal-school 
certificates  or  diplomas.  An  interesting  fact,  however,  is  that  the  laigest  per  cent 
of  teachers  reporting  one  year  or  less,  respectively,  hold  permanent  certificates. 

In  concddering  these  teachers  further  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  different  types  of 
certificates  held  and  of  the  proportion  without  secondary  education,  it  is  a  rather 
striking  fact  that  the  largest  group  is  found  to  be  those  holding  permanent  certificates, 
the  second  laigest  those  with  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas,  and  the  smallest 
those  holding  provisional  certificates.  Of  course,  it  will  be  maintained  that  these 
conclusions  should  naturally  be  expected,  since  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates and  normal-school  diplomas  and  certificates  are,  as  a  rule,  older  and  have  had 
longer  exi>erience,  but  probably  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  to  attend  high 
schools  as  have  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  and  possibly  those  holding 
professional  certificates,  but  having  fewer  years  of  experience.  As  a  matter  of  faict, 
according  to  the  classification  of  certificates  as  defined  by  the  State  law,  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  predominantly  upon  experience  as  a  requirement  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  professional  and  permanent  certificates;  and  thus  on  account  of  an 
examination  system  of  certification  not  requiring  as  a  prerequisite  any  definite  amount 
of  academic  or  professional  training  in  a  secondary  school,  normal  school,  or  college, 
frequently  only  slight  consideration  is  given  to  such  training.  From  the  data  pre- 
sented it  appears  that  a  tremendous  argument  would  be  set  forth  for  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  .  .  .  examination  route  .  .  .  certificate  system,  since  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  the  10,038  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  hold  certificates  issued  by 
66  different  county  superintendents  with  the  same  possible  number  of  county  standards, 
in  favor  of  one  that  will  give  greater  credit  for  actual  academic  and  professional  educa- 
tion obtained  in  accredited  schools. 

CERTIFICATES    OF   TEACHERS    FROM    STANDPOINT    OF    SUPPLEMENTARY 

TRAINING   DURING   SERVICE. 

Since  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  educational  preparation 
of  these  teachers  showed  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional, 
professional,  and  permanent  certificates  had  attended  a  normal  school  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  apart  from  those  who  graduated  from  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
normal  schools,  it  was  foimd  that  this  small  group  was  fairly  equally  distributed 
among  those  holding  the  three  types  of  certificates  above  named.  Consequently  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  the  supplementary  academic  and  pro- 
feasional  training  of  rural  teachers  received  during  service.  By  studying  the  data 
as  shown  in  Tables  38  and  39,  it  is  evident  that  only  38  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting  had  received  supplementary  training  during  service.  These  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Eight  per  cent  in  summer  academies,  10  per  cent  in  summer 
local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  in  summer  State  normal  schools,  6  per  cent 
in  summer  college  courses  for  teachers,  and  2  per  cent  by  correspondence  courses 
and  miscellaneous  ways. 
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The  tw»  factan  deienunkig  the  sup^ementary  tmdisig  of  teachms,  m  pointecl 
o«t  is  the  pwcediikg  ch&p4er  en  educaitian,  we  again  pfeaeat.  The  secend  factec; 
aamely,  the  acceonbiiity  el  acheok,  is  ptvobably  more  clearly  ehovm  in  the  pirevieua 
chapttf  in  the  column  foff  the  typical  countiee  lollowingi  the  total  dktiibution  (Table 
29);  bat  the  fint  iactor,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  stands  out  ncHre 
cleariy  in  Tables  38  and  39,  wheie  the  training  in  service  can  be  analyaed  ior  each 
group  of  teachees  holdinf^  the  different  typss  of  certificates* 

Table  39. — Distribution  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  echools  an  the  basis  of  teacking  expc- 
nerux — Total  (Kstnbvitioii  for  18  counties,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Years  of  experience. 

Total  dUtrl- 

bHtioninlS 

counties. 

Count  ica. 

Kiink- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

11 
5 

15 
5 

11 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
8 
8 
2 

7 

8 

0 

334 

120 

199 

104 

112 

72 

7S 

46 

31 

35 

52 

74 

62 

34 

30 

27 

18 

12 

5 

24 

8 
14 
7 
8 
5 
6 
3 
2 
2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

16 
3 
7 

1 
5 
2 

1 

'*'"2" 
3 
....„ 

2 

1 
1 
3 

12 
2 
6 

4 
1 
2 

■""3" 

""'6* 

1 
8 

"i" 

14 

6 
12 

7 
11 

7 
10 

2 

\ 

15 

10 

6 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

'I 

9 
3 

1 

*"'i 

3 

""l 
...... 

20 
5 
3 
5 

8 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
4 
3 
3 
1 

13 
11 

20 

1 

7 

2 

22 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

8 

7 

3 

8 

4 

9 

6 

10-11 

8 

13-14 

9 

15-19 

6 

20-24 

3 

25-29 

1 

30-34 

2 

1 

35-39 

4(M9 

2 

60  or  over 

1 

2 



Total 

1,445 
3.7 

100 

50 
2.9 

41 
3.2 

Ill 
5.9 

34 
2.2 

76 
4.6 

84 
4.5 

54 
2.9 

114 

Median  years  of  experience 

4.6 

y             I*                      1 

The  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  little  train- 
ing during  serv'ice,  and  those  among  this  group  who  thus  reported  usually  attended 
a  summer  college  course  or  obtained  additional  training  in  a  summer  State  normal 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  supplementary  training  is  a  most  \'ital  factor  in  aiding  them  to  secure 
the  next  highest  type  of  certificate,  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania examination  s^'stem  for  securing  certificates.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
18  per  cent  of  these  reported  such  supplementary  training  in  summer  academies  or 
local  county  normal  schools.  The  largest  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  professional 
certificates  attended  summer  academies  and  local  county  normal  schools,  which  is 
e\'idence  that  these  teachers  elected  the  schools  which  were  not  only  most  accessible, 
but  which  also  best  afforded  them  the  academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  listed  for  the 
particular  certificate  for  which  they  were  applicants.  As  the  accessibility  of  schools  is 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  eight  typical  counties  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  does 
not  seem  necessar)'  to  present  these  counties  on  the  basis  of  certificates  a  second  time. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  such  conditions  exist,  since  it  probably  helps  to  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  additional  training  in  service. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  bit  of  the  writer's  experience  in  which 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  interview  a  number  of  rural  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional, professional,  and  permanent  certificates  in  Pennsylvania  while  helping  to 
prepare  the  schedule  of  courses  of  those  who  attended  one  of  the  summer  6- weeks' 
collie  courses  in  the  State.  In  selecting  their  courses  those  teachers  invariably 
chose  such  branches  of  study  as  were  needed  for  additional  subjects  on  certificates 
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in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  next  highest  certificate.  They  invariably  selected 
academic  subjects — frequently  a  review  of  such  studies  as  algebra,  general  history, 
and  Latin — ^rather  than  courses  either  academic  or  professional,  of  more  immediate 
use  to  their  professional  work.  This  was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  this  college 
specialized  in  courses  in  rural  sociology,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  subjects, 
affording  for  teachers  coming  from  rural  schools  an  unusual  opportunity  to  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  field  of  work  so  greatly  needed  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

From  the  data  presented  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  seems  opportune 
to  emphasize  again  the  great  necessity  for  the.  changing  of  the  certificate  laws  so  that 
a  greater  premium  will  be  put  on  both  academic  and  professional  training  in  accred- 
ited schools.  But  to  do  this,  additional  schools  must  be  provided,  especially  in  the 
53  coointies  that  do  not  have  a  State  normal  school  to  assist  in  training,  both  aca- 
demically and  professionally,  the  laige  number  of  new  teachers  needed  each  year 
in  the  rural  schools. 


chapter  VI. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  TENURE. 


The  number  of  years  that  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  remain  in  service  in 
the  rural  districts  in  Peiinsylvania  varies  greatly.  In  Table  39  ^  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
experience  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  ''beginners/'  or  new  teachers  without  any 
experience,  to  teachers  claiming  55  years  of  teaching  service.  The  median  years  of 
experience  of  the  entire  group  of  1,445  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  is  3.7. 
This  teaching  service  was  generally  performed  in  the  rural  districts,  as  only  90  teachers, 
or  approximately  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  constituting  the  study,  reported 
having  taught  previously  in  borough  or  city  schools.  As  this  group  comprises  both  men 
and  women,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Tables  50  and  51 
in  the  discussion  on  teachers'  salaries,'  where  the  median  years  of  experience  for  men 
is  7  and  for  women  is  3.2,  thus  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  men,  although 
fewer  in  number,  to  remain  in  the  service  longer  than  women.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  average  years  of  experience  are  kept  down  because  of  the 
fact  that  334  teachers,  or  23  per  cent,  are  teaching  for  the  first  year,  without  any 
previous  experience.  By  deducting  this  number  from  the  entire  group,  the  median 
for  the  remaining  teachers  with  previous  teaching  experience  is  5.3  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  data  in  the  table,  319,  ^  22  per  cent,  had  only  1  and  2  years  of  experience; 
216,  or  15  per  cent,  3  and  4  years  of  experience;  and  262  teachers,  or  18  per  cent, 
reported  that  they  had  taught  for  a  period  of  years  ranging  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
most  striking  fact  is  that  314  or,  22  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  taught  in  rural 
districts  for  10  or  more  years. 

In  the  8  typical  counties  listed  in  Table  39,  the  range  of  experience  varies  consid- 
erably, as  indicated  by  a  median  of  2.2  in  county  4  and  5.9  in  county  3.  Comparing 
these  counties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevailing  type  of  certificates  in  counties  4, 
1,  and  7,  in  which  the  teachers  average  low  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  propor- 
tion hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates;  while  in  county  3,  in  which  the 
teachers  rank  high  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  proportion  hold  permanent  and 
normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled 
from  the  previous  chapter  (Table  35)  that  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates 
have  0.9  years  of  experience;  those  holding  professional,  4.9;  permanent,  15.9;  and 
those  having  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas,  4.5.^ 

Experience,  however,  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  implies  very  little  supervision. 
This  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  many  of 
the  countieB  with  the  supervision  of  only  1,  2,  and  possibly  3  superintendents,  and 
again  from  the  very  little  time  that  these  superintendents  can  spend  in  the  rural 
schools  as  reported  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  Chapter  III.  The  median^  8.7 
years  for  teachers  with  experience  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  ranks  considerably 
higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  certain  other  States  for  which  we  have  data.  For 
example,  the  median  number  of  terms  taught  by  all  teachers  in  rural  schools  of  Ne- 
braska is  1.85.*    For  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  in  1917  the  teachers  averaged  3 

>  See  p.  5. 

I  See  p.  73. 

•  See  p.  47. 

<  Rural  Teachers  of  Nebraska,  IT.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  20,  p.  40. 
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years  of  experience.*  An  anSysie  of  reports  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  showed 
in  1916  an  average  length  of  service  for  rural  teachers  of  2  years.®  The  average  teaching 
life  of  rural  teachers  in  1918  in  South  Dakota  was  3.76.^  The  recent  Virginia  survey 
shows  that  in  1918-19,  the  median  number  of  years  of  experience  for  white  teachers 
wafl  ]  .4.8  The  average  experience  ©f  the  teaefaeis  in  one-teacher  schools  in  New  York 
State  in  1919  was  6.7  years,  a  considerably  higher  average  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.' 
Experience  for  the  rural  teacheis  lor  Ite  United  States  as  a  whole  is  slightly  over  three 
years.^° 

STABILITY   OF  THE   TEACHING    FORCE. 

Table  40  shows  the  numb^  of  different  schools  in  which  the  teachers  represented 
IB  Table  39  who  have  had  one  or  more  yean  of  experience  have  taught.  The  median 
HTMttbCT  of  scho<^  taught  by  the  1,060  teachers  reporting  is  3.  The  total  distribirtion 
shows  that  530,  or  slightly  more  than  one-hall  the  whole  numb^,  have  taught  in  3  or 
more  schoolff;  234  teachers,  or  22  per  cent,  taught  in  from  5  to  12  different  schools; 
and  24,  or  slightly  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  daim  that  they  have  held  poeitioas 
in  12  to  20  different  schools.  This  variation,  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  also 
evident  in  the  8  typical  counties,  in  whidi  the  median  number  of  scIkk^  taught 
ranges  from  2.4  t<>  3.7,  respectively.  These  facts  seem  to  show  a  most  perplexing 
situation,  both  for  superintendents  and  teachers  in  that  the  tenure  of  such  a  high 
percentage  of  teachers  is  so  uncertain. 

Table  40. — Distribution  (rfteachera  on  bnais  a/ number  c^  different  sckooh  taught  for  IS 

coyaitieij  followed  by  8  topical  counties. 


Places  taught. 

Total  distribu- 

tioii  in  18  cocm- 

li«s. 

^ 

Conntrea. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pa- 

ceut. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

1 

230 

290 

153 

119 

83 

60 

31 

29 

13 

US 

n 

6 

a 

2 
2 

22 
2S 
15 
12 

1 

8 
3 
1 

1 
1 

6 
9 
3 
8 

S 

8 

12 
14 

7 

4 
1 

19 

22 

23 

8 

4 

4 

1 
3 

9 

27 
6 
7 

7 
3 
2 

6 

1 
1 
1 
2 

7 
14 

14 
6 
6 
4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

8 
10 
4 
3 
3 
3 

10 
14 
7 
6 
1 
1 
...... 

10 

2 

24 

3 

12 

4 

12 

6. 

7 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8. 

2 

9 

1 

**"i* 

1 

10-U 

a 

12-13 

1 

M-iS 





...... 

.  »•..,•. 

1 

1&-17 

1 

18-» 

1 

1 

ai> 

1 



1 

t 

Total 

l,OfiO 
3.0 

100 

34 

3.6 

40 
2.4 

89 
3.2 

72 

3.0 

62 

3.7 

85 

3.0 

40 
2.7 

BO 

Mwliftn  nijmber  9f  i>laces.  - 

3.6 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  of  experience  and  the  number  ol 
different  schools  taught  can  probably  be  more  clearly  analyzed  by  studying  thiO 
Idlowiiig  Table  41.  The  instability,  and  in  many  instancea  nncertaitt  teAUjre»  can 
be  very  plainly  shown  by  observing  the  group  of  64  teachera  with  five  years'  teaching 
«aq>erience,  of  whom  28  have  tau^t  in  I  school,  1&  in  2  schools,  24  in  S  schoolsy  11  ia 
4  schools,  and  3  in  5  different  schools.   AnuNOg  those  having  had  10  years '  oxpecieace, 

*  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 

*  Monahan,  A.  C,  and  Cook,  K.  M.,  Survey  of  Wyoming,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  29,  p.  52. 
'  Educ.  System  of  S.  Dak.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  210. 

■  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  pp.  136  and  333. 

*  Engelhardc.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

M  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System.    Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1917. 
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it-mSL  be«eeii  that  only  2  hav«  taught  in  1  sehool,  5  in  2  schools,  5  in:  3,  8  in  4,  3  in  5,. 
2  in  6^  and  1  in.  7,  8,  and  9  distant  Bchool». 

The  median  number  of  schools  tau^t  for  the  entire- group  is  3;  and  tha^  median, 
yeue  ol  expedence  i»  7.5.  Thifr  higher  median,  is  aeeounted  for  by  the  &ct  thsA  thia- 
SpQup  does  not  iikclude  the*  lasge  propoution*  ol  teaoheiB  without  any  previous  expe* 
rienoe;  By  draining,  lines  through,  these  medians)  7.5  and:  3,  it  will,  be  observed  that 
a»veiy  large  majpiity  of  the  caseft  are  found  in  the  quadmnt  1  to  6  yeans^of  expe* 
rience  and  1  to  3  schools  taught,  and  likewise  6  to  4Q  or  more  yearn  of  experi^ice 
aod  3  to  20  different  schools  ttm^bt,  also  indicating,  that  the  number  of  places 
taught  by  these  teachers  increases  in.  direct  proportiDn  to- the  number  of  years  of 
experience.  The  'ooeffidoDit  of  oocrelation.  for  the  entire-  gUDup'  was  found  to  be  very 
bigh,.r.=r.79        P.E.»±.0O78.     (Peaison's  Product^Moment  Method.) 

Tabls  41. — Relatiwi  of  nwn^Mr  of  yean  of  experience  to  mmiber  of  different  schools 

taught. 


Experlene^. 

Diflerent  schools  taught. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10-U 

12.13 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20 

1 

100 

81 

16 

28 

8 

8 

100 

2 , 

102 

3T 

50 

18 

17 

8 

9 

7 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

184 

8 

25 

25 

18 

U 

10 

6 

5 

5 

10 

9 

4 

1 

8 

11 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

3 

13 

8 

6 

6 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

93 

4 

99 

6 

3 

8 
6 
6 
T 
3 
5 
13 
10 
5 

e 
1 

3 
7 
1 
2. 

64 

L 
..... 

1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
5 
1 
5 
1 

2 

1 . 

62. 

7 

1 

48 

8.          ,.. 

38- 

9« 

..... 

2 
3 

..... 

1 
4 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 
6 

r 

2 

1 

1 

« 

31 

10, 

2 

28 

la ,.. 

22' 

12rl4 

1 
2 
2 

i 

3 
5 
.• . . . 
1 

1 

1 

4 

3 
5 

68- 

15-17 

AT 

ift-ao 

1 
1 
3 

33 

21-23 

1 

23 

^4-25 

23 

2r-29 

2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

19 

80-31 

5 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

36 

3&-89 

16 

tfoc-ftbove ..... 

^ — 

1 

14' 

TotaL.... 

275 

278 

169 

120 

66 

32 

29 

31 

20 

21 

11 

4 

0 

1 

2 

l.OoO 

r-.79 


P.E.-±.0078. 


Thie  unuBnai'  instability  of  t^e  teaching  force  among  the  rural  teachers  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  laagely  by  the  practice  of  many  school  boai*ds  in  school  districts  in 
rural  communities  transferring  teachers  freely  from  one  school  to  another.  Several 
county  superintendents  consulted  on  this  point  said  that  some  school  boards  in  their 
counties  bdieve  that  a  teaeher  should  be  transferred  at  least  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  that  by  so  doing  not  only  will  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  be  increased,  but  the 
school  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  securing  the  "new"  teacher.  Then,  again,  the 
size  o£  the  school  and  the  difficulty  in  manc^ment  ae  viewed-  by  the  directors  are 
fectors  which  influence  the  transferring  of  teachers.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Table  43  in  this  same  chapter  shows  that  37  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schoola  during  this  cument  yev  191^-20^  are  exfperienced-  but  are  teaching  in  new 
positions,  which  data,  evidence  all  the  more  stron^y  the  practLces  indicated  through*- 
out  thia  discussion. 


STABILITY   OF  T£ACHIN«   FORCB   Q¥£S  A.  TH«>RE-YEAR   PEBfOD.. 

The  very  great  difficulty  that  superintendents  experience  in  administering,  their 
sdiools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  is  again  well  exem- 
plified in  Table  42.    These  data  were  obtained  from  the  directories  covering  a  period 
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of  three  years,  issued  by  the  county  sux>erintendent8  for  the  school  years  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  from  six  different  counties,  typical  of  all  sections  of  the  State.  In  tracing  a 
one-teacher  school  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  was  found  (Division  B)  that  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  taught  the  same  school  during  this 
length  of  time.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  these  schools  had  one  teacher  for  two  years 
and  one  teacher  for  one  year.  The  astonishing  fact  revealed  by  the  data  is  that  41 
per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  these  six  counties,  including  every  school,  were 
taught  by  three  different  teachers  during  this  period  of  three  years. 

Tlie  second  part  of  this  table  gives  the  information  concerning  the  two-teacheif 
schools  of  the  same  coimties.  While  a  similar  tendency  seems  to  exist  in  these  schools, 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  31  per  cent  of  these  schools  have  had  one  teacher  for  a  period 
of  three  yean,  and  that  only  26  per  cent  have  been  taught  by  three  different  teachers. 

Table  42. — Nwmher  of  different  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  and  two-teacher  schools^ 
over  a  period  of  three  years j  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  in  six  typical  counties. 

DIVISION  A— DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 


One-teacher  schools. 

Two-teacher  schools. 

No.  of  county. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

two  years 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

twovears 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

1 

57 
65 

108 
03 
11 

152 

69 
58 

155 
67 
25 

123 

38 
14 
64 

4 
3 

164 
127 
317 
124 
•39 
325 

17 
4 

23 
1 
7 

15 

21 
6 

54 
5 
8 

20 

12 
4 

41 
2 
5 

17 

50 

2 

14 

3 

118 

4 

8 

6 

20 

6 

52 

Total 

446 

487 

163 

1,096 

67 

114 

81 

262 

DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION. IN  PER  CENTS. 


One-teacher  schools. 

Two-teacher  schools. 

No.  of  county. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

twovears 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 

teacher 

two  years 

and  one 

teacher 

one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

Total. 

1 

35 
43 
34 
51 
28 
47 

42 
46 
49 
46 
64 
38 

23 
11 
17 
3 
8 
15 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

34 
29 
20 
13 
35 
29 

42 
42 
45 
62 
40 
38 

24 
29 
35 
25 
25 
33 

100 
100 

2 

3 

100 

4 

100 

6 

100 
100 

6 

•     Total  per  cent.... 

41 

44 

15 

100 

26 

43 

31 

100 

Considerable  variation,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools,  will  be  observed  in  comparing  the  six  counties.  For  instance,  in  countj'^  1, 
Bivision  B,  the  records  show  that  23  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  had  the  same 
teacher  for  three  years,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  three  different  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  county  4  only  3  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  have  had 
the  same  teacher,  and  51  per  cent  have  had  three  teachers;  or,  expressed  in  numbers, 
as  shown  in  Division  A,  four  of  the  schools  out  of  the  124  had  the  same  teacher  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  63  schools  had  three  different  teachers.     It  should 
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be  noted,  however,  that  in  county  4  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districtd  have 
seven  months  school  terms,  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  certificates, 
and  the  school  boards  as  a  rule  pay  their  teachers  the  minimum  salary.  On  the  other 
hand,  county  1  has  a  large  number  of  school  districts  with  eight  months  terms,  and 
the  teachers  for  the  most  part  hold  professional  and  permanent  certificates  and  normal- 
school  diplomas.  County  3,  with  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries, 
represents  what  might  be  termed  the  average  for  the  group,  in  that  17  per  cent  of  the 
schools  report  one  teacher  for  the  three-year  period  and  34  per  cent  three  different 
teachers. 

If  these  conditions,  such  as  were  found  to  exist  in  the  six  counties  which  we  have 
just  discussed,  obtain  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  would  mean  that 
among  the  10,038  one-teacher  schools  there  have  been  during  the  past  three  years, 
1917, 1918,  and  1919,  approximately— 

4, 100  schools  with  3  different  teachers. 

4, 400  schools  with  1  teacher  2  years  and  1  teacher  1  year. 

1, 500  schools  with  1  teacher  over  the  3-year  period. 


10.000 


These  facts  should  help  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  school  authorities  of  the  State 
the  tremendous  problem  of  teacher  tenure  or  instability  of  the  teaching  force  that 
county  superintendents  are  constantly  obliged  to  face.  This  study,  as  previously 
stated,  will  not  discuss  causes  and  possible  remedies,  but  it  does  clearly  point  out 
the  fact  that  something  must  speedily  be  done  to  solve  this  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition in  the  rural  schools. 

NEW  TEACHERS  WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

IN  NEW  POSITIONS. 

The  county  superintendents  of  18  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State  indicated 
in  their  directories  of  teachers  for  the  present  school  year,  1919-20,  those  teachers, 
both  in  the  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools,  who  are  new,  that  is,  without  any 
experience,  and  those  in  a  new  position  although  experienced.  These  data  are 
tabulated  in  Table  43,  Division  A,  showing  that  780,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  18  counties  totaling  2,640  are  "beginners,"  without 
any  previous  exx)erience,  and  that  977,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  while  experienced,  are  teaching  in  a  new  position.  This  means 
that  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  have  a  different  teacher 
this  year  from  last. 

In  Division  B  of  this  same  table  the  data  are  reported  for  the  teachers  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools  in  14  of  these  counties.  These  data  are  also  obtained  through  the 
directories  as  furnished  by  the  county  superintendents.  Of  the  606  teachers  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  71,  or  12  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  any  previous  experience, 
and  197,  or  33  per  centj  of  the  606  teachers,  although  experienced  teachers,  are  in  a 
new  position.  Since  these  two-teacher  schools  are  located  in  the  same  counties  as 
the  one-teacher  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  difference  between  the 
one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  with- 
out any  previous  experience. 
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Table  43. — Numher  and  per  cent  o/jiew  teaehers  vntbaul  experience  a$ui  with- experience 
in  a  new  position  in  one-teacher  sdioole  and  two-teacher  echooU  in  18  counties. 


DIVISION  A.— ONS-TSAOHRR 

SGHOOLSL 

No.  of  county. 

teacher 

New 
teftcbers 
without 

expe^ 
rience. 

Tesebers 

with  esc-' 

perlence 

in  new 

position. 

Ber<oeiit 

of  new 

without 

expo- 

rleooe. 

Perceiit 
of  teach- 
ers with 
expe- 
rience 
in  new 
position. 

1 

233 
223 
219 
189 
128 
222 
170 

22 

56 
225 
155 
128 

96 
132 
108 
155 

72- 
118 

M 

55 
53 

m 

83 
59 
112 
5 
20 
47 
26 
50 
20 
50 
31 
48 
15 
27 

80 
113 
7» 
51 
01 
52 
12 
19 
67 
50 
59 
39 
37 
15 
60 
19 
53 

28 
24 
24 
30 
25 
20 
66 
23 
39 
21 
17 
38 
20 
38 
29 
3! 
21 

45 

2 

3ft 

3 

51 

4 

37 

5 

40 

6 

41 

7 

31 

8 

54 

9 

35 

10 

30 

11 

32 

12 

46 

13 

41 

14 

28 

15 

14 

101/ 

39 

17 

20 

18, ^.... 

45 

*w. .^.... 

Total 

,      2,640 

780 

977 

30 

37 

1 

DIVISION  B— TWO-TEACHER 

8CHOOT..S. 

No.  of  county. 

•  Two- 
teacher 
.schools. 

New 
tMcfaers 
without 

expo- 
itanee* 

Teachers 
witli  ex- 
perience 
in  new 
pDsiliaii. 

Perceftt 

of  new 
teachers 
without 
expe- 
rience. 

Percent 
of  teach- 
ers with 
expe- 
rience 
inoem 
position. 

1 

38 

5 

28 

13 

74 

2 

3 

40 

1 

26 

3 

65 

4 

5 

60 

60 
110 

7 

4 

24 

18 
21 
40 

11 

7 

23 

30 

6 

7 

35 
30 

S 

9 

10.' 

68 
24 
28 

& 

'62 

12 

88 

4 
16 

6 

1 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
1 
6 

10 
8 
6 
4 

14 

9 
4 
4 

33 
15 
25 
2 
2S 
37 

14 

11 

3a 

12 

2T 

13 

67 

14 

27 

1&. : 

16 

11 

1 
10 

n 

17 

25 

18 

6^ 

ToiaJi 

606 

71 

197 

12 

33 

The  \'ariatioTi  among  the  different  counties  is  quite  marked,  as  indicated  in  the 
table,  since  the  range  in  per  cent  of  new  teachera  without  experience  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  extends  from  17  in  county  11  to  66  in  county  7,  and  in  the  case  of 
experienced  teachers  in  a  new  position  from  14  in  county  15  to  54  per  cent  in  county  8. 
In  the  two-teacher  schools  the  variation  in  per  cents  is  practically  as  pronounced, 
namely,  2  in  county  16  to  37  in  county  18  in  the  case  of  the  new  teachers  without 
experience,  and  13  in  county  16  to  67  in  county  13  of  the  teachers  with  experience  in 
a  new  position.  While  some  of  these  counties  show  some  extreme  per  cents,  the  large 
proportion  center  about  the  average  per  cents  for  the  combined  group  found  at  the 
foot  of  each  column,  respectively,  of  Table  43. 
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If  the  x>ercentageB  as  found  in  these  18  typical  counties  hold  true  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  it  would  mean  that  among  the  10,038  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
approximately— 

3,000,  or  30  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  previous  experience; 
3,700,  or  37  per  cent,  are  experienced  teachers  in  a  new  position; 
3,300,  or  33  per  cent,  are  teacheis  in  tiie-aame  position  as  last  year. 


10,000,  total. 

In  comparing  the  per  cent  of  new  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  with  the  avail- 
able data  from  other  States,  it  appeals  that  in.  Aiabama  in  1918  there  were  '^17.6  per- 
cent rural  and  village  teachers  in  their  first  year,"  ^'  in  South  Dakota  "31.2  per  cent 
of  the  rarsl'  teachers  ate  teaching- their  first  schoor,"  ^in  Vii^ginia  in  191»-19  "35:9 
per  cent  white  teachers  in  one-teacher  sdiools  hadi  no  experience,"  '^  and  in  New 
York  **lTper  cent  of  the  teacher»< were  on  their  first  year's  experience  in  1918^19."  • 

According  to  an  unpublished  mvestigation  made  by  the  bureau  of  certification  and 
tiaining^  of  teachers  in  the  8Ftatte  department  of  public  instruction  this  number  of 
3,060' new  teachers  wfthout  any  p^e^'ious  experience  in  one-tfeacher  schoolb  iis  approxi- 
m&teFy  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  the  new  Iseachers  under  county  superiTsion.''^ 
The  figures  ay  shown  by  the  report  are  5,162  "new  teachers."  Bfowever,  as  eight 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  not  included  in  the  report,  if  the  same  percentage  of 
new  teacheiB  should' obtain  in  these  missing  counties,  it  would  mean  that  forthis  year, 
1919-20;  there  are  according  to  this  State  report  approximiately  6,200  "new  teachers" 
among'  the-  enl&e  number  of  23 ,80r  teachers  under  county  supervision .  This  number 
of  new  teacheis  is  considerftbly  higher  than  the  number  of  new  teachers  in  1*917-19 
given  in  the  annual'  report  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  1918,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  4,044  teachers  under  county  supervision  had  no 
pre\dous  experience.^* 

According  to  a  study  made  in  Pennsyh'unia  in  1917  there  were  4,697  new  teachers 
needed  in  the  schools  under  county  supervision,  of  whom  2;876  were  needed  in  the 
rural  schools..*^ 

In  the  light  of  these  facta  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  new  teachers  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  few  years..  When  it  is-  considered  that  approximately 
1,850  prospective  teachers  were  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  norma! schools 
in  1919,  of  whom,  according  to  the  normal  school  principals,*"  approximately  15  per 
cent,  or  275,  entered  one-teacher  rural  schools  to  meet  the  demand  for  approximately 
3,000  new  teachers  alone,  not  to  mention  the  6,000  needed  in  all  schools  under 
county  sux)ervij3ion,  some  estimate  c»n  be  formed  of  the  great  teacher  emergency  in 
Pennsylvania.  Many  additional  training  facilities,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  use  of 
those  now  ia  existence,,  must  be  provided  or  tha  achoela,  if  they  axe  to  be  continued, 
wiil  be- filled  neoessairil^y  witih-  an  iimdeqaate  aad  pooriy  tfained  teaching  foree  t^hrotigh 

lowensd  standards  of  admission. 

■  ■  -  ■  ■■■■  ■  .  ■  ■■■  I  I      .■■■  ■»■  -  ■■  1 1         11  ■ 

n  An  Bduc&tnmal  Study  of  Alabama.    JT.  S.  Bti.  of  Ednc,  Bn!'.,  VfVd;  No.  41,  p.  319: 
f  Educ.  System  of  S.  Dak.    U.  S.  Bti.  of  Bdtie.  ptU.,  1918i  No.  31,  p.  210. 
"  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Surrey,  p.  338: 

9  Engelhardt.    The  Teaching  Profession  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

u  Unpublished  report  of  the  Teacher  Shortage  by  the  Bureau  of  Certification  and  Training  oTTeacfaeFS, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania. 
i<  Rep.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  1918,  p.  611. 
w  Harbold,  P.  M.    Proc.  Principals  of  Pa.  State  Normal  Schools,  1917,  p.  24. 
M  Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  State  normal-school  principals  of  Pennsylvania. 


Chapter  VII. 

SALARIES. 


The  salaries  received  by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Pennsylvania  vary 
greatly,  both  in  respect  to  those  paid  to  teachers  in  schools  other  than  one-teacher 
schools  of  the  same  county  and  in  respect  to  those  paid  teachers  in  the  same  type  of 
schools  but  in  different  counties.  In  addition  to  the  data  on  salaries  secured  directly 
from  the  teachers  of  the  18  counties  covered  by  the  questionnaire  for  the  year  1917-18, 
information  was  obtained  from  15  county  su'perintendents  regarding  the  salaries  paid 
to  all  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  in  1918-19.  These  facts  have  been  worked 
up  in  the  following  tables  and  diagrams.  The  data  taken  from  the  official  directories 
comprising  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  respective 
counties  for  the  school  year  1918-19  are  complete  and  accurate,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
made  up  from  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  county  superintendents  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  school  boards  of  the  various  school  districts.  In  each  case  the  salary 
is  the  total  amount  received  by  the  teachbr  during  the  school  year,  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  term,  which,  in  Pennsylvania,  varies  from  7  to  10  months.' 

ONE-TEACHER   SCHOOLS   IN   TOWNSHIPS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  15  counties  repre- 
sented by  2,368  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  44,  division  A,  range  from  $315  to  $800,  a 
difference  of  $485  between  the  amounts  paid  the  lowest  and  highest  salaried  teachers. 

The  median  salary  of  this  group  is  $411,  which  means  that  1,184  teachers,  or  half 
the  number,  receive  less  than  this  amount  for  the  school  year.  Interpreting  this 
salary  by  months,  it  represents  an  amount  equal  either  to  $54  on  the  basiB  of  the 
average  school  year  for  townships  of  7.6  months  (Table  46),^  or  to  $34.25  on  the  basis 
of  the  calendar  year.  The  middle  50  per  cent  receive  a  salary  ranging  from  $383 
to  $478,  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  $47.50,  which  fact  indicates  a  close  grouping  of  the 
salaries  about  the  mid-point. 

1  Since  these  data  on  salaries  were  gathered  and  tabulated  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  in  June,  1019, 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  ''Woodruff  salary  bill.''  Through  this  measure  the  8alarie6  of  all  teachers 
who  received  less  than  SlOO  per  school  month  were  increased  25  per  cent  in  1919-20,  those  receiving  $100  and 
not  more  than  tlfiO  were  increased  20  per  cent,  etc.  Since  this  law  was  interpreted  to  affect  the  teaching 
position,  and  since  practically  all  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  received  less  than  $100  per  month  In 
1918-19,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  study,  (or  practical  purposes  it  Is  therefore  safe  to  add  25  per  cent  to  the 
amount  of  salary  herein  set  forth,  to  determine  the  salaries  paid  durini;  the  current  school  year  1919-20. 
Pa.  Sch.  Law,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210. 

>  See  p.  66. 
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Now,  turning  from  the  study  of  the  group  of  countieB  as  a  whole,  wide  differences  in 
salaries  paid  in  the  individual  counties  are  noticeable.  The  median  salaries  of  8 
different  counties  are  lower  than  the  group  median,  1411;  coifnty  3,  with  a  median  of 
1378,  falls  as  far  as  $33  below  that  of  the  entire  group.  Its  range  extends  from  |315  to 
$485,  this  latter  amount  being  only  $7  higher  than  the  third  quartile  (the  75  per  cent 
point)  for  the  entire  group.  County  13,  while  having  the  same  low  range  as  county  3, 
$315-$485,  has,  however,  a  better  distribution  in  salaries,  evidenced  by  its  median 
(ailing  on  a  higher  point  on  the  scale,  namely,  $385. 

In  contrast  with  these  counties  ranking  low  in  salaries  as  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  county  10,  which  has  a  median  salary  of  $500.  The 
salaries  of  one-half  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  greater  by  $22,  or  more  than  the 
amount  representing  the  75  per  centile,  $478,  of  the  composite  group.  County  6 
likewise  has  a  median  salary  of  $500,  which  is  $122  higher  than  the  mid-point  of  county 

ONE-TEACHER  RURAL  SCHOOLS-TOWNSHIPB. 

TWO  AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  TEACHER  8CHOOLS--TOWN8HIP8 

RURAL  SCHOOLS— COMBINED. 

BOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

RURAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— TOWNSHIPS. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— BOROUGHS. 
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DiAOBAM  5.— Distribation  of  median  salaries  of  elementftry  and  secondary  teachers  in  191H-19  In  the 

different  typos  of  schools  in  Fennsylvania. 

3,  $378,  the  lowest  with  respect  to  salary  of  all  the  counties  reporting,  and  $89  higher 
than  the  median  salary  for  the  entire  group,  thus  indicating  an  astonishingly  wide 
range  in  median  salaries. 

SCHOOLS  OP  TWO  AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  TEACHEBS  IN  TOWNSHIPS. 

In  order  to  show  the  true  situation  concerning  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country,  and  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  causes 
for  these  existing  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  to  look  into  the  salary  situation  in 
the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships.  Table  44,  Division  B, 
indicates  the  salaries  of  the  933  teachers  in  these  schools  in  the  same  15  counties 
used  in  the  previous  division.  The  median  salary  for  these  teachers  is  $519;  the  range 
extends  from  $315  to  $1,300;  the  middle  50  per  cent  from  $460  to  $630,  with  a  quar- 
tile deviation  of  $85,  which  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  deviation  in  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  thus  indicating  a  much  wider  distribution  of 
salaries  about  the  point  of  central  tendency.  In  comparing  the  median  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  Division  A,  with  the  median  salaries  of  those 

•Statistics  of  state  School  Systems,  1917-18,  Bonner  H.  R.,  U.  8.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  Bui.  1920,  No.  11,  P.  42. 
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in  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  Diviaion  B,  of  the  same  individual  countiee, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  difference  in  salaiies  in  the  two  types  of  schools 
is  most  pronounced,  ranging  from  $311  in  county  12  to  $14  in  county  3.  The  average 
difference  for  the  entire  group  of  15  counties  is  $91. 

It  should  be  especially  emphasized  that  the  median  salary,  which  for  practical 
purposes  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  average,  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  $108  higher  than  that 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  townships  of  the  respective  counties.  Such 
conditions  exist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  two  types  of  schools  are  frequently 
found  in  townships  controlled  by  the  same  board  of 'directors,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  power  of  determining  the  amoun^  of  salary  paid  the  teachers.  Upon  investi- 
gating some  of  the  individual  school  districts  in  these  counties,  the  writer  finds  that 
in  the  same  townships  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  are 
receiving  as  high  as  $20  more  monthly  salary  than  teachers  with  practically  the  same 
qualifications  and  in  many  cases  an  equal  amount  of  experience  in  the  one-teacher 
schools.  In  other  words,  teachers  are  frequently  transleiTed  by  the  school  boards 
from  a  one-teacher  school  to  a  more  centralised  village  scIkx^  of  two  or  more  than 
two  teachere  in  the  same  district,  not  only  being  paid  a  larger  salary,  but  in  many 
cfases  given  a  janitor  besides.  These  &cts  may  help  to  explain  the  difficulties  that 
county  superintendents  have  to  face  in  stabilizing  their  teaching  force,  and  that 
school  boards  in  their  shortsightedness  bring  upon  themselves  in  securing  teachers 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  these  one-teacher  scho<^. 

The  grand  total  distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  the  3,301  teachers,  including  all 
schools  of  the  townships  for  the  15  counties  combined,  will  be  found  in  Division  C, 
Table  44.    The  median  salary  for  this  combined  group  of  township  elementary 
teachers  is  $449,  and  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  $393  and  $508,  respectively,  with 
a  quartile  deviation  of  $57. 

BOROUGH   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  data  relating  to  salaries  in  b<»oughs  help  to  throw  further  light  en  the  salary 
situation  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  median  salary  of  the  1,205  borough  elemen- 
tary teachers  as  found  in  Table  45  is  $588.  At  a  glance  one  may  see  that  this  amount 
is  $139  higher  than  the  median  salary  ($449)  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  combined 
group  of  schools  in  townships  in  1^  same  counties,  and  $177  higher  than  the  median 
salary  ($411)  paid  to  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country. 


SALABIES, 
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LENGTH    OF    SCHOOL    TERM    IN    TOWNSHIPS    AND    BOROUGHS. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  is  undoirbtedly  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  the 
marked  variations  in  teachers '  salaries  prevalent  in  the  counties  throughout  the  State. 
Table  46,  Divisions  A  and  B,  indicate  in  months  the  length  of  school  terms  in  town- 
ships and  boroughs  of  the  15  counties  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter  according 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Pennsylvania.* 
There  are  629  school  districts  in  these  15  counties,  of  which  403,  or  64  per  cent,  are 
townshix>s  and  the  remaining  226,  or  39  per  cent,  are  boroughs.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  length,  of  term  in  townships  is  7.6  months,  while  that  in  the  boroughs 
ifl  8.6.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  or  over  half,  of  the  townships  have  a  school  term  of 
7  months,  the  minimum  requirement  by  law,  while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs 
limit  their  terms  to  this  minimum  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  almost  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  9  months'  term,  namely,  53  per 
cent  in  boroughs,  and  14  per  cent  in  townships.  In  the  case  of  the  8  months'  term, 
townships  and  boroughs  show  no  appreciable  difference. 

Table  46. — Length  of  school  terms  in  months  in  townships  and  boroughs  of  IS  counties 

in  19'18. 

DIVISION  A— TOWNSHIPa.^ 


Months. 

Counties. 

• 

Total. 

Per 

1 

27 
1 

2 

32 
9 

3 

28 
8 
1 

4 

3 
11 
17 

5 

3 
3 

6 

7 

8 

17 
3 
2 

9 

2 
5 

10 

9 

4 
3 

11 

12 

13 
21 

14 

13 
6 

15 

35 
1 

cent. 

7 

5 

33 
17 

16 
4 
2 

8 

12 
14 

7 

41 

13 
4 
3 
1 

21 

232 

104 

59 

8 

SB 

8 

26 

9 

t4 

10 

2 

Total 

28 

41 

37 

55 

•- 
7 

16 

31 

6 

22 

22 

2t 

19- 

36 

403 

100 

DIVISION  B.— BOBOUGHS.2 


Months. 

Counties. 

H\r^^1 

i 
Per 

1 

2 
8 
6 

2 

3 

5 

14 

2 

3 

7 
4 
9 

■  «  ■  • 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1 
6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

12 

9 

10 

11 

12 

2 

1 
9 

13 

3 
4 
2 

14 

■  •  ■  ■ 
«  •  »  ■ 

5 

15 

4 
22 
10 

24 

62 

129 

20 

ceni. 

7 

n 

8 

1 

16 
5 

22 

1 
1 

■  »  *  • 

2 

5 

11 

1 

17 

.... 

1 

1 
6 
3 

10 

• 

9 
23 

27 

9 

53 

10 

9 

Total 

16 

U 

18 

24 

20 

12 

9 

5 

36 

226 

100 

1  Arithmetical  avora^'c  of  terms,  7.6  months* 
>  Arithmetical  average  of  terms,  8. 6  months. 

When  the  practice  in  individual  counties  is  considered ,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  very 
great  variation  in  the  length  of  school  terms  among  the  townships  and  boroughs.  In 
counties  1  and  13  all  the  townships  have  a  7  months'  term,  with  the  exception  of  one 
township  found  in  county  1,  -while  2&  out  of  25  boroughs  in  these  same  couizties  have 
8  or  9  months'  terms,  which  facts  show  that  the  townships,  with  98  per  cent  main- 
taining a  7  months'  minimum  term,  in  comparison  with  the  boroughs  are  being  very 
much  handicapped  educationally  by  their  shorter  school  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
counties  6  and  11  have  76  out  of  96  township  districts  with  8  or  9  months'  terms,  with 
county  11  having  as  many  as  7  towBships  raaintAining  a  school  term  of  19  months. 

*  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1918,  pp.  372^401. 
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The  practice  in  these  townfihips,  in  comparison  with  the  boroughs  of  the  same  coun- 
ties, shows  that  the  length  of  school  term  is  relatively  the  same.  This  practice  is  a 
commendable  feature  in  the  management  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  school 
boards  of  these  townships,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  educational  opportunity  equal  to 
that  offered  in  the  boroughs. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  now  be  seen  what  bearing  the  variation  in  the  average 
length  of  school  term  has  on  the  salary  paid  the  teachers  in  the  different  types  of 
schools.  By  consid^ng  the  average  school  term  for  townships  as  7.6  months,  and 
the  yearly  salary  as  either  $411,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
schools  (Table  44,  Division  A),  or  $519,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  the  school 


One-teacher  schools.* 
State  as  a  whole.* 
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One-teacher  schools.* 

Two-teacher  schools.' 

State  as  a  whole.* 


94i5  ■^■■■■■■■1  One-teacher  schools.* 
1562  VM?//ixm/A«///Mag^/ff//J/^^^^    State  as  a  whole.7 


$500  ■■■■■■■I^HBHi  One-teacher  schools.' 

1600  Rg^g^^^^^^^^^^^Jg!^^^s^^^^ii^^^^^^s^  Two-teacher  schools. 

1976  iMmL»^>^^>>^y>«gyy^>vy>vy^^  State  as  a  whole.^ 


1635  WAV^rjjj^iJ^.'Jtxi.v/Mf'JA/Jsm:aa^  u.  B.  as  a  whole.' 

DuoBAic  6.— Median  teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsylvania  in  one-teacher  schools,  In  two-teaoher  schools, 
and  in  the  State  as  a  whole  in  191»-19,  compared  with  a  typical  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western  State 
and  United  States. 

of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  (Table  44,  Division  B),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  monthly  salary  is,  in  the  first  case,  $54,  and  in  the  second,  $68.  Taking 'the 
median  salary  as  $449  for  the  entire  group  of  teachers  in  townships  (Table  44,  Division 
C),  and  dividing  by  7.6,  the  average  number  of  months  in  the  school  term,  it  shows  a 
monthly  salary  of  $59.  However,  if  we  consider  8.6  months  the  average  length  of 
term  for  boroughs,  and  the  median  borough  salary  as  $588  (Table  45),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  monthly  salary  is  $68.       ' 

The  above  facts  show  that  the  average  monthly  salary  in  boroughs  is  $9  higher 
than  the  average  salary  received  by  the  combined  group  of  elementary  teachers  in 
townships.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teachers  in  townships  is  $68,  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  monthly  salary 
for  the  boroughs,  which  means  that  the  higher  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  boroughs, 
as  compared  with  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  townships,  are 
due  apparently  to  the  longer  school  term  rather  than  the  larger  monthly  salary. 

0  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Snrvey,  pp.  142,  337. 
•  Seep.  62. 

TBonner,  H.  R.    Statistics  of  State  Sch.  Systems,  1917-18,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bnl.  1920,  No.  11,  p.  114. 
■*The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.  1919,  No.  30,  p  53. 
sEngelhardt,  F.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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However,  the  significaiit  fact  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  mral 
schools  in  these  15  counties  receive  on  an  average.$14  per  school  month  less  than  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  same  townships,  have 
the  same  length  of  school  t^m,  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  boards  of  education. 
There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  teachers  of  practically  the  same  training  and 
experience  in  one-teacher  rural  schools  should  receive  leas  salary  than  those  in  schools 
of  two  or  more  than  two  teachers,  and  since  the  facts  show  that  this  difference  does 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  average  $14  per  month,  not  to  mention  the  extreme 
differences  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  range,  it  certainly  does  give  a  tremendous 
argument  in  favor  of  an  extra  State  ''bonus"  to  these  teachers.  This  principle  was 
recognized  in  the  recent  Woodruff  salary  bill  providing  an  extra  State  bonus  of  $5 
per  month  to  rural  teachers,  but  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  this  small  amount 
should  be  considered  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  provided 
the  bonus  scheme  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  plan  to  solve  this,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  phases  of  the  rural  school  problem. 

The  evidence  so  far  cited  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  explaining  variations  in  annual  salary  in  counties  is  the  difference  in  length 
of  school  terms  in  townships  and  boroughs.  Prom  this  pronounced  difference  between 
townships  and  boroughs,  and  from  the  added  fact  that  school  boards  in  these  town- 
ships and  boroughs  usually  pay  only  the  minimum  salaries,  teachero  would  naturally  be 
drawn,  on  economic  grounds  alone,  if  on  no  other,  from  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
to  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships  paying  higher  salaries, 
and  of  course  to  borough  elementary  schools  with  the  longer  school  terms. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  boroughs  have  a  small  number  of  teachers, 
consisting  in  some  of  the  counties  of  1,  2,  and  S  teachers,  and  in  two  of  the  counties 
listed  in  Table  46  the  boroughs  have  an  average  of  4  teachers  for  the  entire  county. 
Certainly  a  situation,  for  example,  in  which  9  teachers  in  a  township  receive  a  min- 
imum salary  of  $45  or  $50  per  month  for  a  7  months'  term,  when  in  the  same  town- 
ship there  is  located  a  small  borough  of  1,  2,  or  3  teachers  receiving  a  minimnTn  salary 
of  $55  or  $60  with  an  8  months'  term,  to  say  the  least  is  not  conducive  to  the  main- 
taining of  a  stable  teaching  force  or  the  improving  of  the  status  of  ihe  teacher  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  of  such  a  township. 

One  might  well  ask  the  question  whether  some  form  of  county  local  unit  of  more 
centralized  school  control  would  not  help  to  solve  these  problems  directly  affecting 
the  rural  teachers,  in  which  the  county  superintendent  and  county  board  of  educfr* 
tion  would  have  more  power  in  maintaining  more  imiform  salary  schedules  and  a 
more  equitable  school  term. 

SALARY  IN   RELATION   TO   CEKTIFICATES. 

Since  it  was  shown  in  the  pTe\dous  chapter  that  the  types  of  certificates  held  gen- 
erally by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  provisional, 
professional,  permanent,  and  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  we  shall  now  see 
how  salaries  in  1918,  as  reported  through  the  questionnaires,  are  distributed  on  this 
basis.  In  the  accompanying  Table  47,  the  salaries  of  1,383  teachers  from  18  counties 
of  the  State  are  distributed  according  to  the  type  of  certificates  held.  Of  this  total 
number  reporting,  47  per  cent  hold  provisional  certificates,  22  per  cent  professional, 
13  per  cent  permanent,  and  18  per  cent  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  which 
percentages  C(»rrespond  quite  closely  with  the  percentages  of  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  in  28  coimties  of  the  State  as  reported  in  Chapter  V. 
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Tablb  47. — Salaries  paid  to  Uachen  in  one-4eachar  schools  according  to  ceriificaUs  held. 


Oartiflcstes. 

_ 

1300- 
9324 

I32&- 
1349 

1350- 
9374 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 
$424 

$425- 
"449 

$450- 
$474 

$475- 

$499 

ProwlUrfonftl. 

3M 

10 

80 

50 
162 

79 

38 

113 

85 

39 

42 

6 

30 

IS 
9 
8 

19 

14 

Professional 

24 

31 

Normal  certiflrates  and  diplo 
Total 

mas 

36 

42 

35-1 

10 

80 

248 

315 

117 

54 

111 

Certificates. 

1500- 

$524 

1355- 

$M9 

S574 

S675- 

1599 

$800- 

$049 

$65&- 

$700 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Median 

salaries. 

Fmriffloiml 

2 

3 

8 

6 

1 
13 
13 

11 

1 
5 
5 

9 

64K 
299 
180 

247 

47 
22 
13 

18 

$323 

Professional... 

2 

1 

5 

1 
3 

3 

i' 

1 

338 

Psmiaiient 

421 

Normal  certificates  and  di- 
plomas   

427 

Total 

19 

38 

20 

8 

7 

2 

1,383 

100 

400 

By  studying  this  table  one  can  see  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding 
provisioBftl  certificatee  receive  a  salary  of  1315,  the  minimum  legal  salary  for  a  seven- 
months'  school  term  in  1918.'^  The  second  largest  number  in  the  group  holding  pro- 
visional certificates  receive  a  salary  of  $360,  which  amount  is  the  minimum  monthly 
salary  of  $45  required  by  law,  for  an  8  months'  term.  Practically  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  reported  holding  |»*ovifiional  certificates  receive  a  minimum 
salary  of  $45  per  month  for  a  7  or  8  months'  school  term. 

In  the  case  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent  certificates,  more  than 
half  the  number  receive  $385  and  $420,  respectively — again  the  minimum  monthly 
salaries  <A  $55  and  $60  required  by  law  kur  these  types  of  certificates  in  1918  for  a  7 
months'  term.^^  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  second  largest  number  of  teachers  in 
each  of  these  groups  receive  the  minimum  salaries  for  an  8  months'  term,  $440  and 
$480,  respectively.  The  quartile  deviation  of  both  groui)6  holding  professional  and 
permanent  certificates  is  very  small,  indicating  a  close  distribution  about  the  medians 
which  are  the  legal  minimum  salaries. 

The  range  of  salaries  for  teachers  holding  normalH9chool  certificates  or  diplomat  is 
very  much  greater  than  for  those  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  namely,  $385  to  $700;  however,  the  median  salary  for  this  group  is  only 
$427,  just  $6  more  than  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates, and  $29  higher  than  the  median  for  those  holding  professional  certificates. 
This  can  probably  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  minimum  salary  by  law  in  1918 
for  a  normalHSchool  graduate  with  less  than  two  years'  experience  was  $55,  the  same 
as  that  paid  to  a  teacher  holding  a  professional  certificate,  and  $G0  for  a  normal-school 
graduate  of  two  or  more  years'  experience,  the  same  amount  received  by  a  teacher 
holding  a  permanent  certificate.^^  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  holding  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  receive  the  minimum  salary  of  $385 
and  $420  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  30  per  cent  of  the  group  receive  $440  and 
$480,  the  minimum  salary,  for  an  eight  months'  term. 

The  above  facts  clearly  show  that,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  certificates, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  receive  minimum 
salaries  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  the  teachess 
reporting  receive  the  minimum  amount  required  by  law.  either  for  a  seven  or  an  eight 
months'  term.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  a  great  many  teachers  holding  the 
lower  class  of  certificates  requiring  practically  no  professional  training  would  receive 
the  inmimiiin  salary,  but  to  discover  that  as  many  as  78  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pro- 
fessionally trained,  holding  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  are  receiving  the 
minimum  monthly  salary  of  $55  or  $60  is  startling  evidence  against  the  unfortunate 

!•  Pa.  Schl.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210,  part  4. 

ufbld. 

i>  Sch.  Laws  of  Pa.,  1917,  Art.  XII.  sec.  1210. 
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practice  of  school  boards  in  their  nonrecognition  of  professional  training  by  their  per- 
sistence in  paying  these  teachers  only  the  minimum  amount  required  by  law.  These 
facts  alone  show  that  the  minimum-salary  law  is  probably  the  most  potent  factor  in 
determining  salaries  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  same  facts  and  tendencies  prevalent  among  the  combined  group  of  coimties 
which  we  have  just  discussed  are  probably  even  better  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
Table  48,  showing  how  salaries  are  distributed  according  to  certificates  in  four  typical 
counties.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  analyze  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in 
these  counties  and  the  causes  for  the  same,  but  merely  to  indicate,  by  using  the  four 
typical  counties,  the  wide  variations  that  exist  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  certificates 
held  by  the  teachers,  together  with  their  accompanying  salaries.  In  counties  1  and  2 
a  large  majority  of  the  townships  have  a  minimum  school  term  of  seven  months,  while 
in  counties  3  and  4  more  than  one-half  have  eight  and  nine  months'  terms  (Table  46). 
The  same  general  practice  of  paying  the  minimum  salary  required  by  law,  previously 
shown  as  prevailing  among  the  counties  as  a  whole,  is  even  more  apparent  in  each  of 
these  individual  counties. 

Table  48. — Salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  according  to  certificates  held 

(Four  typical  coniities.) 
COVNTY  1. 


Certificates. 

1300- 
1324. 

47 

1325- 
$349. 

S35(>- 
$374v 

2 

$37&- 
1399. 

3 
26 

$400- 
S424. 

$42&- 

$449. 

$450- 
$474. 

$475- 
>499. 

$500- 
$524. 

$525- 
$549. 

$550- 
$574. 

$575- 
$599. 

$600- $625- 
$624.  $649. 

To- 
tal. 

Provisional 

52 

Professional 

2 
16 

6 

28 

Pennanent 

16 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

3 

1 

1 

10 

Total 47 

2 

32 

24 

106 

y 

1 

COUNTY  2. 

Provisional 

36 

10 

3 
30 

1 

49 

Professional 

6 
19 

5 
30 

..... 

1 

..... 

1 

3S 

Permanent 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

3 
36 

8 

10 

1 

Total 

36 

1 

1 

1 

! 

116 

i 1 

COUNTY  3. 

Provisional 

30 

2 

12 

5 
20 

9 
10 

7 

6 
32 

1 
2 

5 

4 

12 

1 
3 
4 

1 
9 

1 
3 
2 

2 

8 

1 
"2 

1 
4 

62 

Professional 

2 

1 
3 

40 

Permanent 

1 

1 
2 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

6 
31 

22 

30 

2 

12 

Total 

145 



COUNTY  4. 

Provisional 

1 

2 

10 

4 

2 

10 

8 

1 

3    . 

9  i. 

32 
50 

2 
'.""3' 
5 

35 

Professional 

*  ■  •  ■ 

7 
7 

2 
2 

1 
5 

1 
2 

17 

Permanent 

1 

15 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

1 

2 

13 
31 

6 
7 

67 

1 

2 

10 

Total 

5 

10 

3 

1 

134 

Teachers  from  one-teacher  rural  schools  with  higher  certificates  migrate  to  schools 
of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships,  and  to  borough  elementary  schools  to 
get  increased  salaries,  causing  vacancies  in  the  rural  schools  which  must  be  filled  by 
county  superintendents  issuing  temporary  provisional  certificates  to  a  constantly 
changing  corps  of  new  inexperienced  teachers.  There  are,  of  course,  some  rural  school 
districts  which  provide  for  a  longer  school  term  or  fix  their  salary  schedule  so  that  they 
can  attract  teachers  with  better  academic  and  professional  training;  but  these,  as  the 
facts  indicate,  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

It  might  be  in  order  to  note  here  that  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  teachers, 
they  were  asked  to  state  the  salary  that  they  had  received  the  previous  year,  as  well  as 
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the  praaent  aabuy.  In  tabulating  these  results  it  appeared  that,  wlieneirer  salaiies 
wete  increased^  it  was  generally  dne  to  the  minim nm -salary  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  1918,  and  the  amount  of  increase  was  nsoally  the  minimum  $5  or  110  per  month 
increase  required  by  law,  depending  on  the  type  ci  certificate  held. 

BASES  ON  WHICH   SCHOOL  BOARDS   RAISE   SALARIES. 

The  lactocB  and  conditionB  which  are  taken  into  account  by  school  boards  as  bases  in 
determining  increases  in  salary,  according  to  the  replies  given  by  the  teachers  in  the 
questionnaires,  are  listed  in  Table  49.  Upcm  tabulating  these  different  answers  and 
omitting  ^^no  basis,*'  fourth  on  the  list,  it  is  found  that  there  are  57  different  bases 
named. 

Table  49. — Bases  on  which  school  hoards  increase  salaries  as  given  by  the  teachers — Total 

distributionj  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Bases  for  increaaed  salaries. 

Total 

18 

ties. 

Typteal  comities. 

1 

2 

61 
5 
3 

'""i' 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

3 

8 
2 

4 

26 
10 

8 

1 

5 

24 
2 
4 
1 

6 

7 

13 
1 
...... 

8 

If  rmmiun  salMT  law 

3S7 
86 
91 
43 
iO 
30 
29 
25 
19 
18 
14 
13 
12 
8 
7 

1 

6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

^         2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

40 
6 

""""i" 

...... 

...... 

68 

21 

21 

3 

17 

Hffictencv' ..,. -.... 

ExDerioiice - - 

5 

NoMsis 

1 

Certificate 

I^iOfislature  (when  State  raises  it) 

1 
...... 

6 

1 

...... 

13 
3 

3 

4 
2 
2 
8 
1 
8 

3 

•  •  • 

11 

Do  not  know - 

2 

Rxnprfpneo  and  certificate 

3 

WmnconimlkK)  ,  ,..^,~^,^ -- 

2 

Effidoncv  and  certificate 

Praf^isional  training 

...... 

11 

K  friwtrkmnftand  fifAcienCT. r..^r-r--r- 

2 

1 

Rftlftrios  ftfft  not  raised. .-,..-, 

I 

K  riAr Ttumtli   .«.....•.*•••••.••.••--•*-••••-- 

5 

Amraintof  work  done . ............. 

-....• 

5 

Phftncrp  of  school 



5 

Education • 

...... 

...... 

5 

fltAtp  AnnronriAtioTl ...«.t«*^ » 

1 

2 

...... 

1 
1 

■ 

1 

Hi  A  mst  of  lirinc-H^othine 

1 

1 

1 

$1  per  month  each  year  after  fifth 

Protest  of  teacAiers. 

4, 
2  ' 

1 

Searc^tv  of  teachers. 

A 

S2S AVArv two vB&rs ••••..•.. 

1 

Afftar  2  vmm  S5  n^r  uonth ....... ...^.-r. -- 

1 

1 
2 

Fimt  trMu*  ftXDftrlenoe.  later  law .......  -  ..-■,-- 

1 

T,iinit           

1 



1iIima>MH*  Af  mintla      ..    _ 

1 

125  a  vear  imtfl  |65 

1 

War  Mais 

2 

1 
1 
2 

Y^tflv                

2 

A  Ymnliitp  nflcossit  v.  ...•.•.•.....••••••..•-...- 

A  ftflr  two  years ............... 

1 

2 
2 

1 

After  visitme  five  schools 



1 

Af tpr  2  vears  f  10  Dor  montli 



Alter  9  years  S85  year  until  TnaxImniB 

ExDerlenoe  (one  ca^e  favoritism) 

1 

1 
1 

To  nrovent  tearhers  Winj?  to  towns 



...... 

Whim  oC  directors  (by  their  own  ideas) 

IRecaiLse  T  earned  it 

1 

1 

****** 

1 

. . ... . 





1 

EanaHsatkin  nlaalan^Ki 

1 

...... 

...... 

1 

SdTWatl4>n  4>n'f  ecvpflriefiM) 

1 

1 

If  satisfiKtOTY  after  first  year 

1 

*■>>•■ 

1 

Monev  in  treasurv  

' 

1 

Num  oer  of  nuplls  and  ability 

1 

Personal  persuasion 

1 

ficate                  -             

1 

1 

State  legislature  and  taxation 

1 

Toseeure  and  retain  food  tf^ochers 

1 
1 

Three  times  in  10  years 

1 

Wben  a  teadMr  len  is  needed 

. 

1 

TeCalmimber  cf  reifies. 

913 

53 

76 

33 

61 

66 

163 

26 

67 
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Since  the  teachers  were  asked  in  the  (juestionnaires  not  to  name  the  district  in  which 
they  taught,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  the  number  of  school  boards  that  are  represented 
in  the  913  replies.  However,  since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  townships  of  the  18  counties  answered,  and  since  they 
undoubtedly  came  from  all  sections  of  the  counties,  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  of  each  of  the  18  counties  is  represented. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  mumber  of  township  school  districts  for  these  counties  is  27, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  estimate  on  two-thirds  this  number  or  18,  thus  giving  replies 
representative  of  the  practice  of  224  different  school  boards  throughout  the  18  counties. 

The  data  in  this  table  show  that  36  per  cent  of  the  replies  gave  as  a  basis  the  "mini- 
mum salary  law, "  and  that  approximately  10  per  cent  additional  replies  include  such 
as  "legislature, "  "certificate, "  "when  State  raises  it,  '*  etc.,  making  a  total  of  46  per 
cent  of  the  replies  which  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  minimum  salary  law. 

Analyzing  further  the  factors  and  conditions  that  school  boards  consider  in  increasing 
salaries,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  "eflSciency"  and  "experience,"  factors  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  receive  more  frequent  consideration,  were  each 
named  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  replies.  A  number  of  the  bases  were  given  in  com- 
bination, such  as  "experience  and  certificate,"  "State  legislature  and  taxation," 
"experience  and  efficiency, "  etc.  As  a  separation  of  these  combinations  into  their 
constituent  parts  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
jointly  as  listed. 

Those  who  may  look  for  unique  replies  in  data  of  this  kind  find  them  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "personal  persuasion, "  "when  a  teacher  less  is  needed, "  "|1  per  month 
N^  each  year  after  the  fifth, "  "one  case  favoritism, "  "whim  of  directors, "  "after  visiting 
five  schools, "  etc. 

It  is  of  unusual  interest  to  observe  that  "professional  training"  was  named  only  13 
times,  "education"  6  times,  and  the  "high  cost  of  living"  4  times.  The  latter  fact  is 
most  unusual  since  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
presented  to  school  boards  for  increasing  salaries. 

Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  their  boards  have  no  oasis 
for  increasing  salaries,  and  3  per  cent  admit  frajikly  they  "do  not  know. "  It  should 
also  [be  remembered  that  only  65  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaire  answered  the  question  which  called  for  this  information.  Might  this 
not  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration their  school  boards  give  the  question  of  salaries,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  social,  economic,  and  professional  welfare?  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
offer  these  data  on  increasing  salaries  as  necessarily  conclusive  evidence;  but  the 
material  may  be  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
reasons  given,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  substantiate  the  previous  conclusions 
concerning  minimum  salaries. 

The  discussion  of  this  table  thus  far  has  been  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  total 
number  of  replies  as  found  in  the  first  column  of  Table  50.  CJolumns  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  just 
following  the  total  column,  show  the  distribution  of  replies  in  typical  counties.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  about  the  same  number  of  diversified  answers  in  each  of 
these  counties,  and  that  the  percentages  of  the  more  numerous  replies  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these 
in  any  conclusive  way  because  of  the  imequal  niunber  and  proportion  of  replies  in 
the  separate  counties. 

SALARY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Tables  50  and  51  show  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  teachers,  respectively. 
Of  the  total  number  reporting,  1,369  teachers,  1,070,  or  80  per  cent,  were  women; 
and  209,  or  20  per  cent,  men,  which  is  practically  the  same  proportion  as  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  20  counties  of  the  State  (Ch.  II)." 

The  median  salary  for  men  teachers  is  $406,  which  is  just  $6  higher  than  that  lor 
women,  namely  $400,  showing  that  the  average  salaries  paid  men  and  women  teachers 

u  See  page  8. 
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IB  the  one-teacher  rund  Bchools  cm  the  baais  of  these  replies  is  practicsUy  the  same. 
"nLis  is  further  emphasized  by  the  tact  that  both  in  the  caee  ol  the  men  and  woneD 
teai^heTB,  thn  ran^  in  Varies  oxtcnds  trmn  9315  to  9700.  Howfiver,  the  quttrtile 
d«vistioD  of  the  HalarieH  re<:-cived  by  women  teachers  is  S5S,  which  is  twice  the  qtiartile 
deviation  of  the  galariee  received  by  the  men,  indicating  a  much  greater  variation  and 
a  wider"  distribution  nbont  the  miii-point  of  the  aalarieH  paid  women  f^tchcrB  as  com- 
pared with  thoeo  paid  to  men  t«achera.  Let  ua  now  look  at  these  tables  from  the 
point  of  .view  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the  esperience  of  men  and  women 
teachers  and  their  respective  salaries. 

Table  50. — Relalion  nfytart  oftxperitntt  ofmtn  teaehen  to  lalants. 
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RELATION    OF   SALARY    TO    YEAB8    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

Among  the  group  o(  113  men  teachers  in  Table  50  receiving  a  salary  in  the  c!«bb 
interval  9400-(424,  the  median  step,  it  is  evident  that  their  experience  ranges  from 
0  to  50  or  more  yeais.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience  of  this  group  is 
16;  the  quartile  deviation  is  8,5  years,  showing  that  there  is  an  unusually  wide  varia> 
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tion  in  experience.  Since  the  salaries  of  52  teachers  are  found  in  the  step  |300-$326, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  are  holding  provisional  certificates,  which  by  process  of  the 
law  insure  them  a  minimum  salary  of  $315,  and  account  for  their  experience-limit  of 
3  or  less  years  (with  the  exception  of  5  teacheni,  as  shown  in  the  table)  since  the  State 
law  stipulates  that  provisional  certificates  can  be  renewed  yearly  by  examination  for 
a  period  of  only  5  years.  The  teachers  in  this  group  having  more  than  6  years*  ex- 
perience probably  held  provisional  certificates  before  the  above  provision  of  the 
recently  passed  Pennsylvania  school  code  became  effective." 

The  median  years  of  experience  of  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  as  shown  in 
Table  50  is  7.  It  will  be  noticed  that  practically  all  the  teachers  receive  a  salary  less 
than  $425  and  have  had  less  than  7  years'  experience.  In  other  words,  only  30  teachers 
or  approximately  one- tenth  of  the  teachers,  are  included  in  the  group  receiving  more 
than  $425  salary  and  having  seven  or  more  years  of  experience,  lliis  means  that  in 
the  case  of  110  men  teachers,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  group  who  receive  a  salary  in  the 
median  step  $400-$424  or  less,  experience — at  least  beyond  the  seventh  year — is  not  a 
factor  in  determining  the  increase  in  salary.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspection  that  there 
is  little  positive  correlation  in  this  group  beyond  the  median  salary  and  the  median 
years  of  experience.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was  foimd  to  be  r=.20  (Pearson's 
Product-Moment  Method). 

The  replies  of  1,070  women  teachers,  as  shown  in  Table  51,  indicate  that  the  largest 
number,  263  teachers,  receive  a  salary  of  $315.  With  the  exception  of  five  teachers, 
all  of  this  number  report  five  or  fewer  years  of  experience,  with  135,  or  approximately 
50  per  cent,  new  teachers  without  experience.  Half  of  the  entire  number  of  women 
teachers,  535,  receive  a  salary  less  than  $400,  and  have  also  had  less  than  3.2  years  of 
experience.  These  teachers,  like  the  men  teachers,  show  the  greatest  range  of  ex- 
perience of  0  to  50  years  for  the  class  interval  in  which  the  median  salary  is  found, 
namely,  $400-$424. 

By  drawing  a  line  through  the  median  years  of  experience,  3.2,  and  the  median 
salary,  $400,  nearly  400  of  the  total  group  will  be  included  in  the  small  quadrant  from 
$315  to  $400  salary  and  from  0  to  3  years  of  experience. 

Just  as  the  same  amount  of  salary  is  paid  to  a  group  of  teachers  having  a  wide  range 
in  years  of  experience,  so  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  those  having  had  the  same  amount  of  experience. 

While  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  years  of  experience  and  salary  of  .20 
in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers  and  .20  in  that  of  the  women  teachers  (Pearson's 
Product-Moment  Method),  it  is  evident  from  the  tables  that  these  relationships 
are  probably  due  to  the  grouping  of  salaries  and  years  of  experience  about  the 
median  points,  respectively.  It  is  also  apparent  that  experience  seems  to  center 
about  2  and  4  years,-  while  salaries  group  themselves  about  $385  and  $420.  The 
certificate  laws  in  Pennsylvania  undoubtedly  have  a  great  bearing  on  this  posi- 
tive relationship  in  the  lower  part  of  the  range,  since  it  will  be  recalled  from  the 
previous  chapter  that  2  and  4  years  of  experience  are  required  by  law  of  appli- 
cants for  professional  and  permanent  certificates,  and  also  that  $10  and  $15  monthly 
minimum  salary  increases  above  the  minimum  salary  for  provisional  certificates  are 
required  by  the  same  law  for  each  successive  type  of  certificate."  Of  course  the 
working  out  of  the  minimum  salary  law  in  itself  would  in  a  sense  automatically  cause 
this  positive  relationship. 

The  data  seem  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  there  is  less  positive  relationship 
than  might  be  expected  in  ascending  the  scale  of  experience  and  salary,  and  that  the 
falling  off  is  most  marked  above  the  various  medians  indicating  very  little  relation- 
ship between  higher  salaries  and  longer  years  of  experience. 

^*  P&.  Sch.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sec.  1302. 
u  Pennsylvania  School  Laws,  1917,  Art.  XII,  sec  12ia 
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NUMBEB    OF   INCREASEB    IN    8ALABY    AS    BEUkTED    TO    YEABS    OF    EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Since  it  has  been  ahown  that  the  factor  of  years  of  experience  in  general  does  not 
determine  the  amount  of  increase  in  salaries,  let  us  now  examine  Table  52  to  see  what 
relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the  number  of  increases  and  years  of  experience. 
While  over  600,  or  one-half  the  number  of  the  1 ,018  teachers  submitting  this  informsi- 
tion,  have  a  median  experience  of  6.4  years,  they  had  their  salaries  increased  only 
three  times.  In  other  words,  the  average  number  of  years  of  experience  is  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  average  number  of  increases  in  salary  for  the  same  group  of  teach- 
ers. At  firet  glance  one  would  think  this  to  be  quite  a  good  median  relationship,  but 
after  studying  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  probably  very  little 
correlation  beyond  12  years  of  experience  and  5  increases  in  salary.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  teachers  receiving  3  and  4  increases,  respectively,  have  been  teaching  mor- 
than  12  years. 

Table  52. — Relation  between  number  of  increases  in  salary  and  years  of  experience. 
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r-.50       P.  E.-±.016. 

The  important  fact  to  be  conveyed  by  this  table  is  that  the  range  in  years  of  ex-, 
perience  for  teachers  who  have  had  no  increase  in  salary  is  from  1  to  9;  for  those  who 
have  had  2  increases  in  salary,  from  2  to  40;  and  for  those  who  have  had  3  increases  the 
range  is  from  3  to  60  or  more  years  of  experience,  with  a  median  of  9.5  years.  The 
data  seem  to  show  rather  conclusively  that  teachers,  at  least  beyond  the  median  yeara 
of  experience,  6.4  years,  in  many  cases  have  not  had  the  number  of  increases  in  salary 
determined  by  the  yeare  of  experience.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  for  the  group 
as  a  whole,  which  can  be  indicated  by  r=.50  P.  £.  =  ±.016  (Pearson's  Product- 
Moment  Method). 
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AGE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TEAOHERS  AS  BELATED  TO  SALARY. 

Tables  53  and  54  show  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
their  ages.  It  xvill  be  seen  that  in  Table  53  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  men  teacheis  are 
25  or  less  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  there  seems  to  be  practically  no  positive 
relationship  between  ages  and  amount  of  salary  received.  This  can  be  illustrated 
best  by  studying  the  group  of  teachers  recei\ing  the  salary  of  the  median  step,  $400- 
1424,  in  which  the  distribution  of  ages  extends  all  the  way  from  19  to  69  years.  Since 
the  median  age  of  men  teachers  reporting  is  27.3  years,  it  is  especially  interesting  that 
the  ages  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  group  of  118  teachers  range  from  28  to  45 
years.  In  looking  over  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  33  teachers 
beyond  the  age  of  25,  or  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  group,  receive  more  than  $420. 


Table  53. — Relation  of  age  of  men  teachen  to  salary. 
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r-.41.       P.  E.-±.0312. 
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Tabus  54. — IMaian  of  age  of  women  teachers  to  salary. 


Ages. 
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22 
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11 

136 

164 

143 

100 

49 

115   22 

1 

16 

8 

13 

2 

1 

3 

1,112 

r-.42.       P.  E.-±.016. 

In  the  case  of  the  women  teacheis,  one  can  easily  see  by  inspection  of  Table  54  that 
there  is  a  poaitiye  correlation  existing  between  ages  and  salaries.  It  is  rather 
Burpiising  too,  that  as  many  as  500  women  teachers  are  represented  in  the  quadrant 
bounded  by  the  medians  22  years  in  age  and  $400  in  salary.  The  laigest  range  in 
salary,  $315  to  $700,  is  found  at  the  age  of  27,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group  of  women  teachers  range  in  age  from  18  to  27  years.  The  same  condition  holds 
true  in  this  group  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers,  in  that  the  range  of  ages  is  largest 
in  the  median  salary  step.  However,  we  can  not  help  but  observe  the  long  range  in 
ages  in  the  case  of  practically  each  salary  paid,  which  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the 
first  class  interval,  $800-4324,  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  entire  group 
receiving  the  smallest  salary,  range  in  ages  from  18  to  32  years. 

Probably  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  data  just  presented  is  the  scattering  of  cases 
both  in  respect  to  salary  and  age.  While  there  is  a  definite  positive  relationship 
evident  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women  teachers  between  the  age  22,  or  possibly 
25  years,  and  a  salary  of  $420  or  less,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  an  entire 
lack  of  positive  relationship  between  ages  and  salaries  in  ascending  the  scales  beyond 
these  points.  The  relationships  expressed  in  figures  of  correlation  are  r».41  for  men 
teachers  and  ra.42  for  women  teachers  (Pearson's  Product-Movement  Method).  In 
other  words  for  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  and  women  teachers  there  is  only 
a  slight  tendency  for  older  teadiera  to  receive  the  higher  salaries. 

73438*»— 22 6 
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YEARS   OF  BDUOATION   AS   BBLAllSD  TO   SALARY. 

In  Table  65  the  teachens  are  listed  accordiiig  to  the  number  of  years  of  education 
\i^ich  they  have  had  beyond  the  elementary  schools,  comprising  the  work  done  in 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  In  comparing  the  distribution  in  educa- 
tioa  ranging  from  0  to  8  years  with  salaries  received,  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  there 
30  practically  no  definite  tendency  shown,  as  evidenced  by  the  negligible  correlation 
re=.04.  Teachers  with  0  years  at  secondary  or  higher  education  receive  salaries 
from  $315  to  $600,  while  those  with  4  or  5  years'  academic  or  professional  training  be- 
yond the  elementary  grades  also  receive  salaries  extending  over  the  same  range,  with 
the  largest  number  of  teachers  in  each  case  receiving  the  minimmn  salary  of  $315. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  salaries,  the  group  receiving  $315  and  the  group  receiving 
$520  have  secondary  training  extending  over  the  same  range  of  0  to  6  years.  These 
rather  strildng  data  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  school  authorities  frequently  faQ 
to  recognize  by  adequate  tangible  reward  the  education  of  teachers  secured  either 
before  entering  service  or  during  service.  It  also  further  helps  to  establish  the  evi- 
dence previously  expressed  that  years  of  experience,  type  of  certificate,  and  local 
prerogative  on  the  part  of  school  boards  are  the  piredominating  factors  in  determining 
salaries  rather  than  academic  or  prcrfessional  preparation  in  educational  institutions. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  low  salaries  paid  rural  teachers  and  the  nonrecognition  of 
standard  practice  in  establishing  salary  schedules  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  most  of  the  unfavorable  phases  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  as 
brought  out  in  this  study. 

Tabi«k  55. — Relation  between  the  yean  of  eduoatUm  beyond  the  elementary  tehcol  and 
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Chapter  YIII. 

SUMMARY. 


1.  This  study  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  is  based  principally 
on  a  questionnaire  distributed  among  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  of 
18  counties  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  1,450  questionnaires  returned,  1,110,  or  76.5  per 
cent,  were  answered  by  women;  and  340,  or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men,  averaging  62  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  enrolled  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 
Pennsylvania,  with  10,038  one-teacher  schools,  ranks  third  among  all  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  being  outnumbered  by  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Over  53  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  are  teaching  in  one  and  two 
teacher  schools,  of  which  42  i)er  cent  are  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  number  of 
one-teacher  schools  varies  throughout  the  66  counties  from  22  to  361,  with  the  median 
county  having  150.  These  counties  range  in  size  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles,  but 
the  number  of  square  miles  to  each  one-teacher  school  ranges  from  2.4  to  17.8  square 
miles. 

2.  In  analyzing  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  rural  teacher  it  has  been  found 
that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers,  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  76  per  cent  of  women 
teachers,  is  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union  for  which  there  are 
data  available,  and  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  average  age  of 
beginning  teachers  is  19.2,  but  the  ages  of  teachers  range  from  18  to  65,  with  an  average 
of  22  years  for  women  teachers,  and  of  26.7  for  men  teachers.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
the  rural  teachers  are  bom  and  reared  in  the  country  districts  and  19  per  cent  in 
boroughs  and  cities.  One-half  of  the  teachers  participate  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pay  for  board  and  room  amounts  ranging  from  less  than 
$50  to  more  than  $250,  with  an  average  cost  of  $121  per  year.  On  a  monthly  basis  the 
average  cost  is  $16,  with  the  lowest  amount  $6  and  the  highest  $30  or  more  per  month. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  meet  these  living  expenses  for  the  entire 
calendar  year.  These  facts  substantiate  the  prevalent  belief  that  living  expenses  for 
rural  teachers  are  on  a  much  lower  scale  than  those  of  urban  teachers. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  of  whom  most  are  men,  receive  an  income  of 
$200  or  less,  in  addition  to  their  teaching  salary.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  saved  on  an  average  approximately  $100  per 
year  from  their  meager  salaries.  Among  this  thrifty  group  are  included  the  small 
percentage  who  carry  life  insurance  and  are  members  of  beneficial  associations,  ex- 
pending as  dues  from  $5 .  20  to  $150  per  year.  Practically  all  in  this  group  subscribe  for 
educational  magazines  and  reference  books  in  amounts  from  $0.50  to  $50  per  year. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  worhing  conditions  of  rural  teachers  shows  that  their  schools 
range  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils,  with  an  average  of  26.  The  number  of  grades  varies 
from  2  to  10,  with  the  median  falling  among  the  group  having  7  grades;  however, 
41 .8  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  organized  as  eight-grade  schools.  The  median  number 
of  class  recitations  is  25.6,  varying  from  9  to  50  per  day ;  and  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
have  school  programs  of  30  or  more  recitations  per  day.  The  data  clearly  indicate 
an  extremely  low  correlation  between  the  number  of  class  recitations  per  day  and 
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the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  showing  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  smaller  schook 
are  among  the  group  having  the  larger  number  of  daily  recitations. 

Only  31  per  cent  of  the  schbels  have  libraries  containing  from  10.  to  400  volumes, 
but  43  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  have  access  to  libraries  apart  from  the  school  li- 
brary, for  obtaining  books  and  materials  to  aid  them  in  their  teaching.  Since  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania  are  obliged  to  attend  county  institutes,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  72 
per  cent  voluntarily  attend  regularly  the  county  local  institute  intended  to  help  train 
teachers  in  service.  Furthermore,  as  stated  previously,  teachers  subscribe  generally 
for  educational  and  other  current  magazines  of  the  type  listed  in  Table  18  of  the  con- 
text. 

The  hct  that  rural  teachen  are  supervised  only  from  15  minutes  to  8  houn  per 
school  year  and  that  the  superintendent  makes  on  an  average  one  visit  each  year  of 
from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  shows  plainly  that  one  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  needs  is 
such  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of  rural  school  supervision  as  shall  involve 
much  greater  supervisory  assistsjice.  It  should  be  recalled  that  county  superintend- 
ents have  no  assistance  in  their  work  unless  they  have  200  or  more  teachers  under 
their  juzLsdiction.  In  the  counties  that  have  assistant  county  supmntendenta, 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  visiting  each  school,  in  addition  to  that  spent  by 
the  county  superintendent,  is  2  hours  per  year.  According  to  the  statement  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  teachers,  one  or  more  school  directorB  have  visited  their  schools  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  Upon  the  impression  gained  from  this  visit  frequently  depends 
the  electian  or  reelection  of  a  teacher,  since,  according  to  the  replies  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  teachers,  little  or  no  consideration  is  given  by  the  directors  to  the  judgment  of 
county  or  assistant  county  superintendenlB. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  community  cooperation  in  the  rural  distdcts,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  the  existence  oi 
parent-teacher  organizations  or  any  other  type  ci  comnninity  activity  in  connection 
with  their  schocJo.  Since,  in  addition  to  this,  very  few  patrons  or  residents  of  tho 
various  school  communities  take  any  interest  in  the  schools,  it  would  seem  that  a 
vital  need  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  achools  is  the  development  of  an  increased 
support  and  of  a  more  sympathetic  interest  not  only  in  the  personal  weUaxe  of  tho 
teachers  on. the  part  of  patrons  and  citizens,  but  alao  in  the  teacher's  professLonal 
status  and  opportunities  for  growth  on  the  part  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers. 

4.  In  summarizing  the  (uadtmie  and  profemomd  ttainittg  ci  rural  teachers,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  very  low  standing  in  comparison  with  other  States.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  received  their  elementary  education  in  township  schools  in  periods  of 
5  to  12  years,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  in  boroughs  irom  5  to  11  yeazs^  the  average 
length  being  68.2  months  and  70.&  months,  re^>ectively,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
length  of  school  year  for  townships  and  boroughs.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  samo 
group  of  teachers  had  had  no  training  in  a  secondary  school;  and  of  the  61  per  cent 
who  attended  secondary  schools,  only  22  per  cent  completed  a  four-years'  course. 
It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  teachers  who  had  never  attended  a  reccgnized 
secondary  school  had  received  some  academic  instruction  in  high-school  subjects 
given  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  one-teacher  elementary  schools. 

As  to  the  professional  training  of  this  group  of  teachers,  76  per  cent  had  no  normal 
school  training,  and  ol  the  remaining  24  per  cent  attending  a  normal  school  for  periods 
ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  years  in  length,  only  18  per  cent  completed  the  coursei. 
The  extreme  variations  in  preliminary  training,  evidenced  irom  the  fact  that  55  per 
eent  of  the  normal  school  graduates  had  not  had  secondary  training,  as  well  as  the 
varied  amount  oi  time  actually  spent  by  teachers  in  {Mreparation  in  normal  schools^ 
are  laigely  due  to  the  normal  school  system,  which  for  a  number  of  years  received 
students  with  all  types  of  training  from  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school 
course  to  that  of  a  standard  four  years'  secondary  course. 
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.  As  regards  further  training  during  service,  62  per  cent  have  had  no  academic  or 
professional  schooling  since  entering  the  profession.  Of  the  38  per  cent  who  had  such 
supplementary  education  10  per  cent  attended  summer  private  academies,  8  per  cent 
summer  local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  summer  State  normal  schQoIs, 
and  6  per  cent  summer  colleges,  all  ranging  from  one  to  four  terms  of  six  weeks' 
duration.  Tl^e  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  an  institution  was  found  to  be 
the  type  of  certificate  held  and  the  institution  most  accessible. 

Since  only  13  counties  have  State  normal  schools  within  their  boundaries,  and  since 
the  53  remaining  counties  must  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  private  academies 
and  summer  county  or  local  normal  schools  to  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  train- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  pressing  problems  before  the  State  is  the  provision  for 
properly  oiganized  training  facilities  in  high  schools,  in  county  training  schools,  or  in 
additional  State  normal  schools,  if  the  supply  of  educationally  and  professionally 
trained  teachers  shall  in  any  way  meet  the  demand  in  the  rural  districts. 

5.  Regarding  the  certification  of  rural  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly need  for  more  exacting  certification  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  a  larger  number  of  accredited  teacher  training  institutions.  In  1919-20,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  directories  of  28  counties,  including  all  the  teachers,  the  per- 
centage of  the  various  types  of  certificates  held  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is 
as  follows:  Provisional  52,  professional  24,  permanent  10,  and  normal  school  14,  with 
such  extreme  variations  among  counties  as  19  to  73  per  cent  in  the  case  of  provisional 
certificates;  2  to  40  per  cent,  professional  certificates;  1.9  to  36  per  cent  permanent 
certificates;  and  0.5  per  cent  (1  out  of  179  teachers)  to  68  per  cent  (147  out  of  216  teach- 
ers) normal  school  certificates.  The  data  further  emphasized  the  fact  that  76  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates,  obtained  through  exami- 
nations given  exclusively  by  the  66  county  superintendents  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  normal- 
school  certificates,  and  32  per  cent  provisional  certificates,  in  contrast  with  the  14  per 
cent  and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 
This  inequitable  distribution  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  evidenced  by  certifi- 
cates, is  still  further  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  58  per  cent  in  the  borough  elementary 
schools  of  the  same  counties  are  normal-school  graduates,  while  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  hold  the  provisional — the  lowest  type  of  certificate. 

Examination  of  the  certificate  situation  of  five  typical  coimties  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  1917-1919,  showed  a  tendency  toward  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
visional certificates  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  normal-school  cer- 
tificates, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  county  showing  the  largest  decrease  in  normal- 
school  graduates  had  a  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries. 

The  median  experience  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  certificates  is  for  pro- 
visional certificates  0.9  year,  for  normal-school  certificates  4.5,  for  professional  cer- 
tificates 4.9,  and  for  permanent  certificates  15.9  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  age, 
the  average  for  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  is  20.3  years,  professional,  24.8 
years,  normal  school,  23.9  years,  and  permanent,  37.3  years. 

In  considering  the  certificates  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  and 
professional  tr^dning,  the  li^rgest  proportion  of  those  holding  permanent  and  normal- 
school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  no  training  in  secondary  schools.  Of  the 
number  completing  a  four-years'  course  in  a  secondary  school,  the  largest  proportion 
hold  provisional  certificates  and  only  6  per  cent  have  obtained  permanent  or  life  cer- 
tificates. 

6.  The  experience  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  averages  3.7  years, 
ranging  from  the  ''beginner"  to  the  one  having  had  55  years  of  teaching  service.  The 
average  experience  for  men  teachers  is  7  years,  and  for  women  teachers  3.2  years. 
The  investigation  also  showed  that  the  average  number  of  places  taught  by  the  entire 
group  is  3,  and  that  24  per  cent  taught  in  from  5  to  20  different  schools.    The  correla- 
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fion  between  the  ntnnber  of  prices  taaght  and  the  years  of  experience  was  feond  to 
be  very  high,  namely  r=.79. 

The  fiicts  concerning  the  stability  of  the  teadting-  force  for  the  entire  State  over  a 
three-yearperiod  indicate  that  in  the  10,000  one-teacher  schools,  4,100  would  have  three 
different  teachers,  4,400  one  teacher  for  two  years  and  one  teacher  for  one  year,  and 
only  1,500  one  teacher  over  the  entire  three-year  period,  inns  nniisnslly  fai^  pro- 
portion of  instability  of  the  teadiing  corps  should  receive  the  serious  and  immediate 
attention  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State. 

In  examining  the  teachers'  directories  of  18  counties  of  the  State  for  191^20,  30 
per  cent  of  the  2,640  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  '  ^beginners/'  and  37  per  cent 
of  the  teachers,  while  experienced,  are  now  teaching  in  a  new  position,  making  a 
total  of  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  witii  either  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  a  new  position  or  a  new  teacher  without  any  teaching  experience. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two-teacher  schools  of  the  same  counties,  only  12  per  cent 
are  new  teaches  without  any  experience  and  33  per  cent  are  experienced  teachers  in 
a  new  position.  This  again  demonstrates  the  tremendous  handicap  of  the  one-teacher 
schoote  as  compared  with  the  other  types  of  schools  under  county  supervisiott. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  this  study  and  of  others  referred  to  in  this  monograph, 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  win  require  each  year  to  meet  their  needs  between  5,000 
and  6,000  new  teacheis.  From  the  fact  that  normal-school  principals  tell  us  that 
on  an  average  only  15  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes  enter  one-teacher  rural 
schools,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  basis  of  2,000  State  normal-Bchool  graduates,  there 
are  only  approximately  300  trained  teachers  available  to  fill  the  3,000  vacancies  in 
one-teacher  schools.  Surely  it  ia  most  imperative  that  additional  training  facilities 
as  well  as  a  full  capacity  of  the  State  normal  schools  now  in  existence  must  be  pro- 
vided, or  the  vacancies  throughout  the  State  will  necessarily  have  to  be  filled  with 
an  inadequate  and  poorly  trained  teaching  force. 

7.  According  to  the  data  for  the  year  1918-19,  the.  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  one- 
teacher  schools  averaged  $411,  while  those  of  teachers  in  two  and  more  than  two- 
teacher  schools  averaged  $519.  This  difference  of  $109  in  salary  between  the  one 
teacher  and  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools  frequently  occurs  in  the  same 
township  under  the  same  board  of  education,  thus  specifically  indicating  the  great 
inequalities  in  the  educational  conditions  and  in  teacher  standards  existing  in  these 
types  of  schools.  The  median  salary  of  borough  teachers  in  the  same  counties  is  $588, 
which  is  $69  higher  than  the  median  salary,  $519,  paid  to  teachers  in  the  two  and 
more  than  two  teacher  schools,  and  $177  higher  than  the  median  salary,  $411,  paid 
to  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools.-  This  salary  situation  explains  at  leaat  in  a 
large  measure  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  among  the  smaller  villages  and 
rural  districts. 

The  length  of  school  term,  always  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  teacheis' 
salaries,  was  found  to  average  in  townships  7.6  months,  and  in  boroughs,  8.6  months^ 
The  minimum  school  term  of  7  months  required  by  law  exists  in  58  per  cent  of  the 
townships,  and  in  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs.  The  significance  of  these  data 
is  that  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  receive  on  an  average  $14  per  school 
month  less  than  the  teachers  in  the  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools  in  the 
same  townships  with  the  same  length  of  school  term,  and  frequently  controlled  by 
the  same  board  of  education.  It  would  seem  that  these  facts  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  some  scheme  for  equalizing  educational  standards.  This  might  be 
brought  about  by  an  equitable  salary  measure  for  the  rural  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
Bchools,  such  as  the  ''bonus''  scheme  as  recognized  in  the  Wisconsin  salary  law  and 
to  some  degree  in  the  Woodruff  salary  bill  for  Pennsylvania,  or  by  some  radical  change 
in  the  form  of  unit  of  administration,  such  as  a  county -local  unit  with  more  centralized 
control  over  local  units,  or  a  county  unit  with  a  small  county  board  of  education. 
In  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  school  boards  pay  teachers  the  minimimi  salary  required  by 
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law  and  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  academic  or  professional  training  of  teachers 
either  before  entering  service  or  while  in  service.  In  increasing  salaries  their  main 
consideration  is  apparently  such  mandatory  legislation  as  the  kind  of  certificate  held 
and  the  minimum  salary  law.  In  only  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  it  reported  that 
school  boards  considered  such  lacton  m  experience  sad  efficiency  in  placing  teachers 
and  determining  salary  schedules. 

The  correlation  between  yeara  of  experience  and  salarMB  of  aieii  and  women  teachers 
was  found  to  be  very  low:  namely,  rs.20  and  r».20,  reepectiTely,  indicating  that 
teachem  receiving,  for  example,  a  salary  of  $490  migkt  have  from  no  ezperiezice  to  6# 
years  of  experience  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  with  two  or  three  yeais  of 
experience  received  salaries  from  |S1&  to  $70(^.  Tile  fairly  low  covrelation  of  the  number 
of  increases  in  salary  to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  ofleiB  further  proof  that 
experience  is  practically  an  insigmficant  factor. 

These  findings  are  a  recai»tuhitioit  or  a  summary  of  ibc  ootstandiiig  facta  con- 
cerning the  different  phasee  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teachem.  It  shook!  be  kept  is 
mind  that  it  was  not  primarily  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  offer  remedial  or  con- 
sCruclive  measures  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the  znveeligatioii 
but  rather  to  make  such  observations  and  suggestionfl  as  the  evidence  safely  warrants. 
It  win,  however,  serve  its  purpose  if  the  hciss  and  conclusions  set  forth,  and  the 
netfiodiB  used  in  establishing  their  reliaUltty,  wiO  help  constructively  to  solve  one 
of  tfte  greatest  problemff  in  the  &eM  of  American  edttcation — the  prvbUm  tf  the  rural 
school. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 


CONTBNTS. — Extent  of  territory — Supenrision — Control  of  expenditures — ^Nature  of  the 
work — Colony  building — Sale  of  native  commodities — Recent  epidemics — Transporta- 
tion— Census  of  Alaska — Reindeer  service. 


The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska 
includes  the  Alaska  school  service,  the  Alaska  medical  service,  and 
the  Alaska  reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska,  in  1920,  of  6 
superintendents,  133  teachers,  9  physicians,  and  13  nurses. 

The  work  is  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  carried  on  under  peculiar 
difficulties.  If  Alaska  werei  superimposed  on  the  United  States,  its 
northernmost  cape  would  be  on  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  its  southeastemmost  extremity  would  touch  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Aleutian  Islands  would 
skirt  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  westernmost  of  its  islands  would 
lie  in  California.  The  67  villages  in  which  the  bureau's  work  is 
located  would  fall  in  21  different  States. 

Some  of  the  villages  on  remote  islands  or  beside  the  frozen  ocean 
are  brought  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  only  once  or  twice  a 
year,  when  visited  by  a  United  States  Coast  Guard  steamer  on  its 
annual  cruise  or  by  the  supply  vessel  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  settlements  have  no  regular  mail  service  and  can 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside  world  only  by 
occasional  passing  boats  in  summer  and  sleds  in  winter.  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  all  of  the  villages  in  Alaska,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  on  the  southern  coast,  are  reached  only  by  trails  over 
.  the  snow-covered  land  or  frozen  rivers. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  regulations  governing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Alaska  permit  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  employees  that  is  consistent  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  entire  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  super- 
intendent of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Seattle,  which  is  more  readily  accessible  to  all.  parts  of  Alaska 
than  is  any  point  within  the  Territory  itself.    The  Seattle  office  of 
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the  Alaska  diyision  also  functions  as  a  purchasing  and  disbursing 
office  for  the  service. 

The  Territory  has  been  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  a  district  superintendent. 
One  of  these  supervision  districts  contains  fully  100,000  square  mUes. 
In  visiting  the  widely  separated  schools  a  district  superintendent 
must  travel  vast  distances  by  sled  over  the  frozen,  trackless  wilder- 
ness; frequently  he  must  risk  his  life  on  treacherous,  tempestuous 
waters  in  a  native  canoe  or  small  power  boat;  he  must  endure  the 
violence  of  the  northern  storms,  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  winter,  and 
the  foulness  of  the  native  huts  in  which  he  must  often  find  shelter. 

CONTROL  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion distributes  to  the  purchasing  agent  in  Seattle  and  to  the  super- 
intendents, from  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  the  work,  definite  sums  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  furniture, 
equipment,  and  fuel;  for  the  payment  of  rental;  for  furnishing 
medical  relief  to  the  natives;  for  the  relief  of  destitute  natives,  and 
for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses.  In  like  manner,  from  the 
authorizations  received  by  them  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  superintendents  distribute  to  the  teachers,  physicians,  and 
nurses  in  their  districts  "  subauthorizations "  to  enable  them 
promptly  to  make  expenditures  for  local  needs.  Except  in  grave 
emergency,  no  expenditure  is  permissible  unless  it  is  covered  by  an 
authorization  or  by  a  subauthorization;  By  this  method  of  distribut- 
ing funds  each  superintendent  and  teacher  is  enabled  to  meet,  within 
the  limit  of  expenditure  authorized,  every  need  of  the  service  as  it 
arises.  The  effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  work  are  limited  only  by 
the  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  adults  as  well  as  for 
children.  In  the  Alaskan  native  community  the  school  is  the  center 
of  all  activity — social,  industrial,  and  civic.  Each  schoolhouse  is  a 
social  center  for  the  accomplishment  of  practical  ends.  Many  of  the 
buUdings  contain,  in  addition  to  the  recitation  room,  an  industrial 
room,  kitchen,  quarters  for  the  teacher,  and  a  laundry  and  baths  for 
the  use  of  the  native  community.  The  schoolroom  is  available  for 
public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  village  or, 
occasionally,  for  social  purposes.  In  the  schoolroom  the  endeavor 
is  made  to  impart  to  the  children  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably  and  to  deal  intelligently  with  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact ;  instruction  in  carpentry,  house  building,  cook- 
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ing,  and  sewing  is  emphasized.  In  some  sections  the  natives  have 
been  taught  to  raise  vegetables,  which  provide  a  healthful  addition 
to  their  iisual  diet  of  fish,  meat,  or  canned  goods. 

In  the  villages  the  teachers  and  nurses  endeavor  to  establish  proper 
sanitary  conditions  by  inspecting  the  houses,  by  insisting  upon  proper 
disposal  of  garbage,  and  by  giving  instruction  in  sanitary  methods 
of  living.  Natives  are  encouraged  to  replace  their  primitive  huts 
by  neat,  well-ventilated  houses.  Cooperative  enterprises,  financed 
by  native  capital  and  conducted  by  the  natives  themselves,  are  fos- 
tered. In  many  instances  the  school  is  the  only  elevating  power  in 
the  native  community. 

Tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  venereal  diseases  pre- 
vail to  an  alarming  extent  in  many  of  the-  native  villages.  In  its 
endeavor  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  maintains  hospitals  in  five  important  centers  of  native 
population,  employs  physicians  and  nurses  who  devote  themselves 
to  medical  and  sanitary  work  among  the  natives  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  provides  medical  supplies  and  textbooks  to  the  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  treat  minor  ailments  and  intelligently  to  supervise 
hygienic  measures.  There  are  extensive  regions  in  which  the  services 
of  a  physician  are  not  obtainable.  Accordingly,  it  often  becomes  the 
duty  of  a  teacher  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured  or  to  care  for  a 
patient  through  the  course  of  a  serious  illness.  • 

To  be  "  teacher  "  in  the  narrow  schoolroom  sense  is  the  least  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  Alaska  school  service;  he  is  the  friend, 
adviser,  and  inspirer  of  the  natives  in  their  struggle  toward  civili- 
zation. 

COLONY  BUILDING. 

For  the  protection  of  the  natives  and  in  order  more  effectively 
and  economically  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  it  could 
in  the  small,  scattered  villages,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  secured 
the  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  carefully  selected  tracts  in 
various  parts  of  Alaska  to  which  natives  can  be  attracted  and  within 
which  they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  game  and  con- 
duct their  own  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Residence 
within  these  reservations  is  not  compulsory ;  natives  settling  on  the 
reservations  are  in  no  way  hampered  in  their  coming  and  going,  nor 
is  their  status  in  any  way  changed  by  residence  thereon.  The  object, 
is  to  make  these  reservations  so  attractive  from  an  economic  and 
social  point  of  view  that  natives  will  voluntarily  come  into  them. 
Within  the  reservations  it  is  possible  to  maintain  better  equipped 
and  more  efficient  schools  than  can  be  provided  for  smaller  villages, 
and  to  supervise,  cooperative  stores  and  industrial  enterprises  main- 
tained by  the  natives  themselves.     The  settlements  at  Hydaburg, 
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Noorvik,  and  Metlakatla  are  conspicuous  successes  in  colony 
building. 

HydcLburg. — ^The  locations  of  many  of  the  native  villages  in  south- 
ern Alaska  were  selected  in  ancient  times  when  intertribal  strife 
made  strategic  sites  desirable.  Several  of  these  villages  are  not 
advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
or  for  trading  purposes.  For  these  reasons  there  existed  among  the 
members  of  the  Hydah  tribe  in  the  villages  of  Klinquan  and  Howkan 
a  desire  to  migrate.  Taking  cognizance  of  this  desire,  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Education  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  village 
for  the  Hydahs  a  tract  on  an  uninhabited  bay  on  the  shore  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  with  abundant  timber,  fresh  water,  and 
game,  and  accessible  to  centers  of  trade.  By  Executive  order  a  tract 
of  approximately  12  square  miles  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  this 
colony  and  such  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  might  settle  within  the 
limits  of  the  reservation. 

In  a  fleet  of  canoes  the  people  of  Klinquan  and  Howkan  migrated 
to  the  new  site  during  September,  1911,  taking  with  them  their 
household  goods  and  movable  property.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  teacher,  a  clearing  was  made  in  the  primeval  forest ;  the  school- 
house  was  the  first  building  erected;  neat  log  cabins  followed,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  aiding  in  equipping  the  sawmill  to  provide 
lumber  for  the  new  village,  to  which  the  natives  gave  the  name 
Hydaburg. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  Hydaburg  people,  only  a  generation  removed  from 
savagery,  have  turned  the  dense  forest  into  a  thriving,  well  laid  out, 
electrically  lighted,  self-governing  town,  with  several  miles  of 
planked  streets,  a  modern  dock  and  fioat  landing,  a  sawmill,  a  cannery 
building,  church,  cooperative  store,  shingle  mill,  and  lumber  yard. 

The  Hydaburg  Trading  Co.  was  organized  in  November,  1911,  to 
transact  the  mercantile  business  of  the  settlement  and  to  operate 
the  sawmill.  When  the  books  were  audited  12  months  later,  $4,020 
had  been  subscribed  in  stock.  On  June  30^  1920,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  was  $40,000;  merchandise  inventoried  at  $20,000. 
The  sales  of  lumber  from  February  1  to  June  80,  1920,  amounted  to 
$6,000.  The  company  owns  a  store  building  worth  $10,000,  a  saw- 
mill valued  at  $9,500,  a  cannery  building  and  dock  at  $6,000,  a 
moving-picture  outfit^  an  automobile  truck,  and  equipment  for  electric 
lighting. 

In  1911  the  par  value  of  a  share  in  the  Hydaburg  Trading  Co.  was 
$10.  In  1920  the  total  accumulation  on  each^  share,  including  the 
stock  dividend  and  the  purchase  dividend  each  year,  amounted  to 
$244.28.  This  success  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that,  through 
the  teacher,  the  Bureau  of  Education  exercises  rigid  supervision  over 
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the  transactions  and  accounts  of  the  company.  An  accountant  from 
the  Seattle  office  of  the  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
makes  the  annual  audit. 

Noorvik. — With  their  advancement  in  civilization  the  Eskimos 
living  at  Deering,  on  the  bleak  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  craved  a 
new  home.  Lack  of  timber  compelled  them  to  live  in  the  semiunder- 
ground  hovels  of  their  ancestors,  while  the  killing  off  of  game 
animals  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  food.  An  uninhabited 
tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Kobuk  River,  15  miles  square,  abounding  in 
game,  fish,  and  timber,  was  reserved  by  Executive  order  for  these 
Eskimos,  and  thither  they  migrated  in  the  summer  of  1915.  On  this 
tract,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  colonists,  imder  the  leadership  of 
the  teachers,  have  built  a  village,  which  they  have  called  Noorvik, 
with  well  laid-out  streets,  neat  single- family  houses,  gardens,  a  mer- 
cantile company,  a  sawmill,  an  electric-light  plant,  and  a  radio  sta- 
tion, which  keeps  them  in  touch  with  tlie  outside  world. 

The  MetlaJeatla  Colony. — In  1857  William  Duncan,  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  was  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  London,  as 
lay  missionary  to  the  Indians  near  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia. 
In  course  of  time  Mr.  Duncan  raised  this  tribe  from  barbarism 
and  founded  for  them  a  prosperous  village,  named  Metlakatla,  with 
church,  store,  sawmill,  and  cannery.  Disagreements  with  the  Church 
of  England  on  religious  matters  and  with  the  Canadian  Government 
on  the  ownership  of  land  caused  the  natives  under  Mr.  Duncan's 
guidance  to  consider  migrating  to  Alaska.  During  the  winter  of 
1886-87  Mr.  Duncan  visited  Washington  and  conferred  with  the 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  men  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  migration.  Encouraged  by  the  interest  shown 
by  the  t)fficial8  in  Washington,  almost  the  entire  colony  of  about  900 
migrated  in  August,  1887,  to  Annette  Island,  where  they  built  a  new 
Metlakatla.  In  1891  Congress  reserved  Annette  Island,  in  southern 
Alaska,  for  the  Metlakatlans  and  such  Alaskan  natives  as  might 
join  them. 

In  1891  Mr.  Duncan  organized  the  Metlakatla  Industrial  Co.  to 
carry  on  the  industries  of  the  colony.  In  1905  Mr.  Duncan  repaid 
to  the  natives  and  to  the  philanthropists  the  money  invested  by 
them,  with  interest;  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Duncan 
remained  in  sole  control.  The  operations  of  the  cannery  and  sawmill 
were  curtailed,  and  in  1913  they  were  closed.  Lacking  employment 
in  Metlakatla  many  natives  left  the  island,  and  the  colony  dete- 
riorated. 

The  cogency  of  petitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
public  schdol  in  Metlakatla,  and  personal  investigation  of  the 
situation  by  the  governor  of  Alaska  and  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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Education,  resulted  in  1913  in  the  establishment  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  a  school  in  Metlakatla.  The  resuscitation  of  the  indus- 
tries followed. 

In  1917  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  Metlakat- 
lans,  entered  into  a  five-year  lease  with  the  Annette  Island  Packing 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  granting  fish-trap  privileges  within  the  reserved 
waters  adjacent  to  Annette  Island,  and  permission  to  erect  and  oper- 
ate a  caimery  within  the  reserve.  The  returns  to  the  Metlakatlans 
for  fish  royalties,  trap  fees,  labor,  and  for  lumber  purchased  from 
the  local  sawmill  amounted  in  1919  to  $90,032.88.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1921  the  revenues  from  the  lease  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  over  for  the  Metlakatlans  the  property  of  the 
lessee  within  the  reserve.  The  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co.,  organized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  conducts  the  mercantile  business  of  the 
settlement  and  operates  the  sawmiU. 

Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  local 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  council  of  12,  elected  annually. 
The  religious  affairs  are  under  12  elders,  selected  by  the  people. 

SALE  OF  NATIVE  COMMODITIES. 

Formerly  it  was  possible  for  the  Eskimos  on  the  shores  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  in  other  remote  regions  of  Alaska  to 
dispose  of  their  valuable  furs,  ivory,  and  whalebone  only  to  the  local 
traders,  with  the  result  that  the  natives  usually  received  low  prices 
for  their  commodities,  and  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  local  trad- 
ers. Availing  themselves  of  the  parcel-post  service  and  of  the  in- 
creased opportunities  to  send  freight,  many  Eskimos  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  schools  now  forward  packages  of  fox,  lynx,  and  mink 
skins,  and  ivory  and  whalebone  to  the  office  of  the  Alaska  division  in 
Seattle,  which,  through  the  Seattle  Fur  Sales  Agency,  sells  the  furs 
at  public  auction,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  such  sales, 
with  the  result  that  many  natives  are  now  receiving  full  value  for 
their  goods.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  are  sent  to  the  individual 
natives,  applied  to  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  Seattle 
merchants,  or  placed  to  their  credit  in  savings  banks,  as  requested; 
and  detailed  account  is  kept  of  all  transactions.  The  vessel  which 
makes  the  annual  delivery  of  supplies  to  settlements  along  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  carries  many  tons  of  food  supplies,  packages 
of  clothing,  household  goods,  and  building  materials,  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  furs  and  other  commodities  sent  out  by  the 
natives  during  the  previous  summer.  All  transactions  in  connec- 
tion with  these  sales,  purchases,  and  shipments  were  originally  car- 
ried on  under  the  general  oversight  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  acting  as  a  private  individual.    This 
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philanthropic  action,  inaugurated  as  an  emergency  measure,  has 
received  official  sanction  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  has 
been  made  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  divi- 
sion, who  is  under  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same. 

RECENT  EPIDEMICS. 

In  October,  1918,  following  the  line  of  steamship  transportation 
from  Seattle,  influenza  broke  out  in  the  coast  towns  of  Alaska  and 
rapidly  spread  to  the  interior  settlements.  Furnishing  medical  relief 
to  the  native  races  of  Alaska  is  a  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
but  in  the  great  emergency  created  by  the  epidemic  the  bureau  could 
not,  by  itself,  effectively  cope  with  the  situation.  Gov.  Eiggs,  there- 
fore, as  executive  head  of  the  Territory,  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  fight  against  the  disease  and  took  immediate,  ener- 
getic, and  effective  action  to  check  its  ravages  among  the  native  races 
of  Alaska,  as  well  as  among  the  white  people. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  authorized  Gov. 
Biggs  to  employ  physicians  and  nurses  and  to  purchase  medicines. 
As  a  sufficient  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  could  not  be  had  in 
Alaska,  19  physicians  and  3  nurses  were  secured  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  sent  to  southern  Alaska  on  the  naval  collier  Brutvs.  All 
of  the  bureau's  physicians,  nurses,  superintendents,  and  teachers  were 
placed  at  the  governor's  disposal  and  rendered  zealous  service  in 
fighting  the  epidemic  in  the  native  villages.  White  people  through- 
out the  Territory  cooperated  heartily.  The  assistance  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  also  secured. 

The  epidemic  was  especially  severe  in  the  Nome  and  St.  Michael 
regions,  where  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  at  least  850  natives.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  epidemic  were  Mr.  Walter  C.  Shields,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in 
northwestern  Alsaka;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Lamb,  physician  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  hospital  at  Akiak;  and  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Hansome,  as- 
sistant teacher  at  Hydaburg. 

In  May,  1919,  influenza  made  its  appearance  among  the  Eskimos  in 
the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  among  the  Aleuts  at  Unalaska.  As  in 
the  previous  epidemic,  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  com- 
bat the  disease,  the  Navy  Department  sending  the  UnSga^  the  Beaar^ 
the  Vickshurg^  and  the  Marhlehead^  with  physicians  and  nurses,  to 
the  stricken  districts.  In  the  Bristol  Bay  region  the  epidemic  caused 
440  deaths  and  in  the  village  of  Unalaska  45  deaths.  As  the  result  of 
these  epidemics  about  250  children  were  left  orphans.  In  the  Nome 
region  it  was  found  possible  to  distribute  the  orphans  among  Eskimo 
families,  but  in  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet  districts  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  bureau  to  assume  their  entire  care  in  orphanages  which 
were  erected  at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  67  villages  in  Alaska  in  which  the  wo];k  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  carried  on  are  scattered  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast  line  and  on  the  great  rivers.  Very  many  villages  are  not  on 
the  routes  of  commercial  vessels.  Some  of  the  settlements  can  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  only  during  the  short 
season  of  open  navigation  in  midsummer.  The  securing  of  trans- 
portation from  Seattle  to  their  remote  destinations  of  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses,  and  of  the  supplies  and  building  matierials 
required  in  the  Alaska  school  service,  the  Alaska  medical  service,  and 
the  Alaska  reindeer  service  is  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty. 
The  problem  was  acute  during  the  summer  of  1919,  transportation 
to  and  in  Alaska  being  in  a  chaotic  condition  as  the  result  of  war 
conditions  and  because  vessels  carrying  freight  for  western  and 
northern  Alaska  had  left  Seattle  before  the  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Alaska.  Even  on  the  established  routes  rates  were  excessive  and 
steamers  were  unable  to  maintain  their  time  schedules;  there  were 
long  delays  of  passengers  and  freight  at  transfer  points ;  in  several 
instances  expensive  emergency  transportation  of  employees  and 
supplies  had  to  be  secured.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  Coast 
Guard  Service,  through  its  vessels  cruising  in  Alaskan  waters,  has 
willingly  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  its  vessels 
are  not  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  and  they 
have  numerous  other  duties  to  perform. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Alaska  can  never  be  administered  effectively  and  economically 
until  the  bureau  owns  and  controls  its  own  vessel.  Bequest  was 
therefore  made  to  the  Navy  Department  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  connection  with  its  work  in  Alaska. 
Complying  with  the  request,  the  Navy  Department  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer^  a  stanch,  wooden 
vessel,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  450  tons,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  The  endeavor  to  secure  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  refitting  the 
Boxer  for  service  in  Alaskan  waters  did  not  meet  with  success.  The 
vessel  is  held  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  B.  I.,  pending 
the  securing  of  an  appropriation. 

CENSUS  OF  ALASKA. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Territory,  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the 
settlements,  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  make  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  Alaska  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  At  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of 
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education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire 
work  of  the  Alaska  census  of  1920,  with  the  bureau's  superintendents, 
physicians,  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  as  special  agents 
and  enumerators.  This  cooperative  arrangement,  while  greatly  in- 
creasing the  duties  of  the  bureau's  employees  during  the  year,  proved 
to  be  mutually  economical  and  advantageous. 

REINDEER  SERVICE. 

The  greatest  work  for  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Alaska  has  been  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  reindeer  industry. 

Until  1892  there  were  no  reindeer  in  Alaska.  The  industry  began 
in  that  year  with  the  importation  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  of  171  reindeer  from  Siberia,  which  were 
bought  with  funds  secured  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  from  benevolent 
individuals.  The  importation  continued  until  1902;  during  that 
period  1,280  reindeer  were  brought  over.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 180,000  reindeer  in  Alaska,  distributed  throughout  the  coastal 
regions  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Two-thirds  of 
these  reindeer,  representing  a  value  of  $3,000,000,  are  the  property  of 
the  natives. 

The  raising  of  reindeer  is  the  form  of  industrial  education  best 
adapted  to  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  the  limitless  grazing  lands  of 
arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise 
the  reindeer  service  became  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  q^stem 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  those  regions.  The  district  super- 
intendents of  schools  are  also  superintendents  of  the  reindeer  service; 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  United  States  public  schools  in  the 
regions  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry  are  ex  officio  local  superin- 
tendents of  the  reindeer  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools.  The 
reindeer  are  distributed  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  promising 
and  ambitious  young  natives  being  selected  by  each  local  superin- 
tendent as  apprentices  for  a  term  of  four  years,  receiving  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  number  of  reindeer  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
governing  the  service.  Upon  the  satisfactory  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticediip  the  apprentice  becomes  a  herder  and  assumes  entire 
charge  of  his  herd,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  district  and  local 
school  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the  herder 
must  in  turn  employ  apprentices  and  distribute  reindeer  to  them, 
thus  becoming  an  additional  factor  in  the  extension  of  the  enterprise. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  reindeer  industry  for  the  natives,  the  regu- 
lations forbid  the  disposal  of  female  reindeer  to  others  than  natives 
of  Alaska. 

The  object  of  the  importation  was  originally  to  furnish  a  source 
of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Bering  Strait,  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen,  eking  out  a  pre* 
carious  existence  upon  the  rapidly  disappearing  game  animals  and 
fish.  Within  less  than  a  generation  the  reindeer  industry  has  ad- 
vanced through  one  entire  stage  of  civilization,  the  Eskimos  inhabit- 
ing the  vast  grazing  lands  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  it  has  raised  them  from  the  primitive  to  the  pastoral  stage ; 
from  nomadic  hunters  to  civilized  men,  having  in  their  herds  of 
reindeer  assured  support  for  themselves  and  opportunity  to  accumu- 
late wealth. 

The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  have  resulted 
in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the  natives  and  the  use 
of  the  enterprise  as  the  form  of  industrial  education  best  adapted  to 
the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions  of  Alaska  will  remain 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  making  its  public  schools  centers  of  social,  industrial,  and  civic 
life  in  the  native  villages  of  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Education  took 
pioneer  action  in  making  an  educational  agency  reach  an  entire 
community. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alaska  reindeer  service  was  the  earliest 
governmental  action  providing,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry, 
practical  vocational  training,  adapted  to  community  needs,  guaran- 
teeing assured  support,  and  resulting  in  training  a  primitive  race 
into  independence  and  responsible  citizenship. 
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FOREWORD. 

How  sball  a  project  be  organized  ao  that  the  subjects  in  the  schooi  program 
shall  properly  function  and  shall  contribute  to  the  efltective  worldng  out  of  the 
central  idea  around  which  the  project  must  concentrate?  How  shall  an  un- 
trained teacher  be  able  to  formulate  her  subject  matter  in  terms  of  projects  un- 
less she  understands  the  function  of  each  subject? 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  bulletin  to  outline  the  proper 
function  of  each  subject  "  according  to  its  relative  and  absolute  educative  value  " 
and  to  indicate  what  the  cbild*s  natural  reaction  to  this  material  becomes  in  his 
educative  process  when  it  is  organized  in  terms  of  projects.  The  second 
chapter  deals  specifically  with  a  series  of  projects  which  have  been  worked  out 
in  several  elementary  schools  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  laid, 
down  in  Chapter  I. 

But  one  type  of  project  is  considered  in  this  discussion,  the  major  project, 
which,  in  educational  parlance,  has  come  to  mean  a  unit  of  study  around  which 
the  work  of  the  school  shall  center  for  a  given  l^igth  of  time  and  shall  include 
all  the  activities  of  the  school  during  that  period.  Such  a  study  created  a  de- 
mand for  reading,  writing,  language,  and  number,  and  presents  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  use  of  drawing,  modeling,  making,  and  sand-table  building.  It 
provides  for  contracts  and  cross  connections  between  all  the  subjects  of  study 
and  presents  a  vital,  integral  unit  for  the  work  of  the  school.  The  minor  project 
deals  with  some  lesser  question  which  may  grow  out  of  the  major  project  or 
which  may  be  suggested  in  the  assignment  of  the  daily  recitation.  It  is  more  in- 
dividual in  character  than  the  major  project  and  often  is  little  more  than  a 
related  problem  in  a  subject  of  study. 

A  distinction  is  readily  made  in  this  connection  between  a  project  which  deals 
with  a  real  situation  in  the  child's  experience  and  the  act  of  playing  through 
such  an  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  child's  direct 
contact  with  some  activity  in  his  immediate  environment  from  which  he  gains 
those  impressions  that  are  used  as  a  basis  for  study  and  for  reproduction.  The 
play  project  may  come  to  him  through  the  medium  of  actual  experience,  but  it 
is  developed  and  carried  on  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  supposition. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  TERMS  OF 

PROJECTS. 


-  Elementary  teachers  hear  much  to-day  regarding  the  child's  Interests  and 
experiences  as  bases  of  their  work.  Just  what  does  this  mean,  the  child's  expe- 
riences, and  how  may  they  become  the  dominating  idea  in  elementary  education? 
What  are  the  child's  Interests  and  experiences?  What  are  they  before  he  enters 
school,  what  are  they  now  with  his  added  school  experience  increasing  day  by 
day,  and  what  are  they  destined  to  become  as  we  look  toward  the  future  through 
the  next  year,  and  the  next,  and  for  many  years  to  come? '  A  great  educator 
has  said :  The  child's  home  is  of  paramount  Interest  to  him ;  he  is  interested 
in  the  brute  life  about  him ;  he  loves  the  flowers ;  the  passing  of  the  seasons  and 
the  changing  phases  of  nature  affect  him;  pebbles  and  stones;  the  forces  of 
nature,  wind  and  rain  and  heat  and  cold;  growth  of  plants  in  garden  and 
field — all  these  come  within  the  realm  of  his  dally  observation  and  experi^dce. 

These  interests  and  experiences  have  been  classified  in  the  outline  given 
below  as  central  subjects  and  Include  science,  geography,  civics,  history,  nand 
literature.  Here  within  these  central  subjects  lies  our  opportunity  for  educative 
material  upon  which  to  base  our  projects.  Anything  less  than  these  is  un- 
worthy. The  method  of  presentation  is  suggested  by  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  outline.  Impressions  are  received  by  the  child  through  the  modes  of 
attention :  Observation,  hearing  language,  and  reading.  These  Impressions  are 
reproduced  by  him  through  the  modes  of  expression :  Gesture,  music,  making, 
modeling,  painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  writing.  Finally  these  impressions  are 
made  definite  and  real  to  the  child  through  the  modes  of  Judgment :  Form  and 
number;  their  adequacy  dei^ends  upon  his  ability  to  visualize  the  elements  of 
form  and  proportion  in  his  mental  picture. 

Organisation  of  subject  matter. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Central  subjects. 

Modes  of  attention. 

Modes  of  expres- 
sion. 

Modes  of  Judgment. 

Gesture. 

Muaio. 

Sdenoe. 

Making. 

Oeogn^hy. 

Observation. 

Modeling; 

Fomi. 

The  child's  relation  to. . 

Civics. 

Hearing 
language. 

Painting. 

Number. 

History. 

Reading. 

Drawing. 

Literature. 

Speech. 
Oral  reading. 

1 

Writing. 

I.  The  central  sabjeets  rapresenting  the  child's  interests  and  ezperienoes. 

II.  The  modes  of  attention  through  which  the  child  receives  his  impressions  of  the  central  subjects. 

III.  The  modes  of  expression  by  which  the  child  reproduces  his  Impressions  of  the  central  subjects. 

IV.  The  modes  of  Judgment  by  which  the  chOd  measures  his  Impressions  of  the  central  subjects. 

^  Elementary  schools  in  this  bulletin  refer  to  the  first  six  grades. 
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Here  we  have  concentration  and  the  unification  of  thought  and  expression. 
"  Each  subject,  means,  mode,  and  method  finds  its  absolute  and  relative  edu- 
cational value,  its  definite  place  in  conditions  for  self-activity  and  self-effort.*' 
No  teacher  can  wander  fkr  afield  with  a  classification  of  this  kind  In  her 
mind  when  she  essays  to  organize  her  subject  matter  into  units  of  study  and 
to  use  the  project  method  as  a  basis  of  her  work. 

But  unless  she  does  build  around  a  central  subject,  unless  she  knows  that 
silent  reading  is  a  mode  of  attention  and  not  a  subject  of  study,  unless  she 
realizes  that  oral  reading  is  a  form  of  speech,  a  mode  of  expression,  not  a 
subject  of  study ;  unless,  in  other  words,  her  subject  matter  functions  '*  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  and  absolute  educative  values,**  she  will  find  her  project 
falling  about  her  ears  like  a  house  of  cards  and  she  will  return  to  the  beaten 
paths  with  which  she  is  familiar  and  will  continue  to  hinder  the  spontaneous 
growth*  of  the  child  by  misusing  and  perverting  the  educative  function  of  the 
subjects  in  her  daily  program. 

Here,  then,  is  a  measure  by  which  to  guage  tlie  educative  process  and  upon 
which  to  build  our  schoolroom  procedure.  Great  minds  have  contributed  to 
this  organization  of  subject  matter — ^Herbart,  Froebel,  our  own  educational 
reformer,  Col.  Parker,  and  many  others.  It  remained  for  CoL  Parker  to  take 
the  best  from  this  system  of  educational  philosophy  and  to  found  a  school  In 
which  the  theory  might  be  tried  and  tested  by  actual  schoolroom  practice. 
For  20  years  it  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  many  schools  in  this  coun- 
try: Just  now  it  is  receiving  a  new  Impetus,  and  fortunate  are  the  children 
who  are  entering  school  next  year  that  recognition  Is  more  and  more  being 
given  to  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  our  times.  That  It  requires 
study  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  that  its  limits  are 
expressed  by  her  education,  training,  and  a  professional  perspicuity  there  is  no 
doubt.  If  we  wish  to  carry  on  this  great  movement,  we  must  understand  the 
child's  attitude  toward  the  life  about  him  and  In  what  particular  way  the 
environm^it  that  surrounds  him  can  be  made  to  function  In  his  education. 

THE  FUNCTION  OP  SUBJECT  MATTER  "ACCORDING  TO  ITS  RELA- 
TIVE  AND  ABSOLUTE  EDUCATIVE  VALUE  "—SOURCES  OF  IM- 
PRESSION. 

I.  Central  SuBjEcm 

SCIENCE,  GEOGRAPHY,  CIVICS,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE. 

SCIENCE. 

Field  ewcuriions  and  emperimentt, — ^The  lesson  In  science  usually  takes  the 
form  of  nature  observations  In  the  early  grades  and  Is  developed  from  the 
child's  unconscious  observation  out  of  school.  Later  these  lessons  are  baaed 
upon  his  more  conscious  study  of  nature  on  a  field  trip  or  from  specimens 
brought  Into  school  rooms  for  study  or  enjoyment  All  of  the  Interests  and 
experiences  which  these  contacts  arouse  should  be  considered  by  the  teacher 
In  her  search  for  centers  of  study  and  for  themes  upon  which  to  base  her 
projects. 

Excursions  In  the  field  and  experiments  in  the  schoolroom  should  form  a 
large  part  of  the  plan  for  these  lessons.  The  experiment  often  supplements 
the  experience  gained  In  the  field  and  clarifies  the  somewhat  vague  and  In- 
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definite  impressions  which  are  apt  to  result  from  an  excursion.  It  coordinates 
and  conserves  the  experience  and  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  definite,  tangible 
premise  upon  which  to  build  a  future  inference  or  conclusion.  The  value 
of  a  field  excursion  may  be  increased,  in  the  middle  grades  particularly,  if 
the  class  is  prepared  for  a  definite  line  of  observation,  with  the  teacher  close 
at  hand  to  direct  and  participate  in  the  investigations.  Some  of  this  period, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  free  for  the  exercise  of  individual  and  group  interests, 
perhaps  wholly  unrelated  to  the  class  experience,  and  these  may  develop  later 
Into  valuable  material  upon  which  to  base  an  individual  or  a  group  project. 

TJie  garden, — In  the  making  of  a  garden  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
lessons  in  sci^ice  and  geography.  It  opens  a  way  for  field  lessons  in  which 
to  collect  specimens  of  soils  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  which 
shall  determine  their  power  to  retain  moisture  and  their  capillarity,  leading 
out  to  the  practical  questions  of  irrigation  and  dry  farming.  It  calls  for 
visits  to  different  garden  plots  In  the  vicinity,  on  high  ground  and  on  lower 
levels,  and  for  walks  in  the  country  where  systems  of  drainage  have  redeemed 
the  swampy  land  and  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

Then  there  are  kindred  subjects  related  to  the  garden.  How  many  and 
how  vital  they  are:  Bird  boxes  in  the  garden;  What  to  do  with  the  English 
sparrow ;  How  is  this  little  savage  of  bird  life  responsible  for  the  depredations 
of  the  Tussock  moth?  The  household  cat  and  his  relation  to  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  garden ;  The  economic  value  of  the  American  toad ;  and  so  on  through 
many  phases  of  these  natural  phenomena* 

Pertinent  questions,  logical  reasoning,  enthusiastic  responses,  cooperation,  and 
sympathy  are  some  of  the  values  of  these  lessons.  Much  more  than  garden 
making  and  plant  study  are  developed.  Ideals  of  usefulness,  of  thrift,  and  of 
Industry  are  unconsciously  absorbed  which  shall  fix  irrevocably  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Meehamca. — In  the  middle  grades  the  problems  of  construction  begin  to  as- 
sume an  interest  in  the  child's  life.  Out  of  these  interests  many  individual 
projects  may  be  developed  with  the  aid  of  materials  like  the  Erector  models, 
construction  blocks,  and  Meccano  parts  to  supplement  the  observations  made 
during  the  field  lessons.  Automobile  construction  is  close  to  the  child's  ex- 
perience, and  how  to  change  a  tire  is  one  of  the  most  practical  problems  he  can 
master  in  these  days  of  horseless  carriages.  Farm  machinery,  the  tractor,  har- 
vester, reaper,  and  binder ;  the  building  of  houses,  with  their  problems  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing,  and  ventilation,  offer  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  in 
mechanics,  electrical  api^iances,  and  sanitation  to  children  in  these  grades.  The 
bridge  which  the  child  crosses  on  his  way  to  school,  the  railroad  track  under 
4he  bridge,  and  the  engine  passing  and  repassing  at  his  feet  stimulate  him  to 
inquiry,  and  research,  and  experimentation. 

Lessons  on  food  and  clothing,  which  include  subjects  Jike  cotton  and  wool, 
wheat  and  milk,  lead  out  into  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  and  the  principals  of  mechanics  which  are  utilized  in  the 
steam-roller  processes  in  our  large  fiouring  mills.  The  study  of  farm  animals 
and  agriculture  begun  in  the  lower  grades  logically  follow.  Milk  offers  a  wide 
field  of  study  through  lessons  in  modem  methods  of  dairying,  the  construction 
of  silos  and  dairy  bams,  of  motor  chums,  cream  separators,  and  cheese  presses. 
The  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils  and  the  process  of  milk  pasteurization,  as 
lessons  in  chemistry,  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  child's  health  and  well- 
being,  and  may  be  woven  into  our  plans  for  projects  as  we  look  for  subjects  in 
science  which  hold  an  absorbing  interest  for  the  child. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  child's  immediate  enTironment  is  the  right  material  for  his  projects  in 
early  geography  lessons.  This  subject  goes  hand  in  hand  with  science  and 
shares  with  it  the  opportunity  for  study  which  every  field  trip  and  every  excur- 
sion provides.  Each  locality  possesses  some  Interest  which  offers  possibilities 
to  the  teacher  for  organizing  her  project.  It  may  be  a  river  which  opens  up  a 
wide  choice  of  related  subjects,  a  mountain  or  a  plain,  a  product  of  especial 
value  to  the  community  as  an  article  of  commerce  or  of  manufacture,  or  a 
landmark  which  holds  some  special  significance  in  local  history. 

Maps  are  wholly  outside  the  question  in  this  early  work,  and  are,  at  best,  but 
diagrams  upon  which  to  base  a  conception  of  size  and  shape  and  location.  They 
have  little  to  do  with  the  real  subject  and  often  produce  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  may  cling  to  the  child  through  all  his  later  life.  He  should  leam  to 
know  his  town  through  his  contact  with  its  life.  He  should  be  led  to  think 
of  his  State  as  he  thinks  of  a  beautiful  land^bape,  situated  in  the  East  or  West, 
the  North  or  South,  with  a  wonderful  diversity  of  mountain  or  plain,  rich  in 
natural  products,  watered  by  many  rivers,  abounding  in  fertile  farms  and 
.prosperous  cities.  This  should  be  his  ultimate  impression,  his  own  State  merg- 
ing into  one  continuous  panorama,  without  artificial  barriers  and  boundaries  of 
line  and  color,  which,  alas,  he  all  too  often  remembers  from  the  maps  he  sees 
upon  the  blackboard  or  in  his  textbook. 

CIVICS. 

Reports  of  the  child's  observations  of  his  own  house,  its  color,  size,  and  gen- 
eral appearance ;  of  the  different  rooms  in  his  house,  the  furniture  in  each,  and 
its  specific  purpose  offer  excellent  material  for  these  units  of  study. 

The  family  life  which  surrounds  the  child,  the  different  m^nbers  of  the  family, 
and  their  relation  to  him  are  close  to  his  interest  and  experience.  Discussions 
in  the  schoolroom  of  the  child's  home  activities,  setting  the  table,  washing  and 
wiping  the  dishes,  making  the  beds,  and  the  best  ways  and  the  necessity  for  per^ 
forming  these  homely  tasks  will  lift  them  above  the  plane  of  drudgery  they  so 
often  occupy  in  the  child's  mind,  and  will  afford,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  op-' 
portune  occasion  for  early  lessons  in  civics. 

Later  his  interests  extend  out  into  the  town  in  which  he  lives  and  his  partici- 
pation In  its  life  and  history :  The  material  construction,  location,  plan,  streets, 
and  buildings ;  the  personal  needs,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing ;  the  professional 
contacts,  the  employer,  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and  the  preacher ;  the  social  ex- 
periences, recreation  and  intercourse,  and  the  ethical  significance  of  the  gov^i^ 
ment  of  the  town.  Finally,  it  leads  him  out  into  the  world  of  foreign  peoples 
with  their  typical  manners  and  customs,  and  through  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts in  this  study  he  forms  his  ultimate  standards. 

Throughout  this  series  of  problems  the  civic  interest  and  the  history  interest 
are  coincident,  they  merge  and  blend,  they  sustain  and  supplement  each  the 
other. 

HISTORY. 

Back  of  every  project  in  history  sliould  lie  our  ultimate  purpose — ^to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  the  great  principles  of  democracy',  upon  which  our  Re- 
public rests.  The  detailed  study  of  manners  and  customs  in  the  lives  of  primi- 
tive peoples  seems  to  be  the  logical  starting  point  for  history  lessons  in  the 
primary  grades.    Our  early  settlements  in  portions  of  the  New  World  offer  to 
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the  children  a  richness  of  material  for  history  stories  which  no  other  record 
of  daring  and  adventure  can  surpass. 

American  history  Is  filled  with  material  for  lessons  In  Americanism  and  the 
principles  of  free  goyemment.  It  possesses,  more  than  most,  the  dramatic  and 
picturesque  background  so  appealing  to  little  children.  Its  stories  of  primitive 
life  depicted  In  the  early  chronicles  hold  a  compelling  Interest  for  primary 
pupils.  Extreme  contrasts  afford  a  most  artistic  element  In  these  narratives — 
Puritan  asceticism  as  contrasted  with  Indian  barbarism,  the  kerchief  and  cap 
with  the  feathered  headdress  and  war  paint ;  log  cabin  with  wigwam,  and  all 
the  homely  virtues  Intensified  in  a  land  of  wanton  practices.  Our  heroes  of 
exploration,  the  swashbuckler  and  priest,  French  commandant  and  emigre, 
fur  trader  and  Spanish  grandee,  fill  the  pages  of  our  history  with  tales  of  forti- 
tude and  courage.  Washington  and  Lincoln,  a  home  of  wealth  and  culture,  and 
a  home  of  poverty  and  privation,  each  contributing  to  the  Nation's  greatest 
need,  one  a  "  father  "  and  one  a  "  savior  *'  of  his  country — where  in  the  annals 
of  another  county  might  we  find  a  record  so  convincing  with  which  to  teach 
the  principles  of  our  democracy? 

We  shall  be  emphasizing  pageants,  plays,  and  festivals  during  the  coming 
years  as  a  part  of  our  effort  to  Imbue  our  children  with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
These  will  abound  in  symbolism  of  national  ideals,  with  national  events  and 
national  progress.  We  shall  learn  to  sing  our  national  hymns,  to  recite  our 
national  odes,  and  to  salute  our  flag  with  a  reverent  and  a  contrite  heart, 
realizing  that  we,  as  elementary-school  teachers,  must  sow  the  seed  of  patriotism 
in  the  early  years  and  trust  to  those  beyond  us  In  the  work  to  sustain  and 
encourage  its  growth. 

LITERATURE. 

Literature  illustrates  and  beautlfles  the  subjects  of  study.  It  is  like  an 
accompaniment  played  upon  an  Instrument  during  an  Interpretative  recital. 
For  the  diildren  it  Interprets  the  various  phases  of  nature  and  enlivens  the 
facts  of  history.  It  should  be  woven  into  every  project  as  a  complement  to 
the  study  of  the  central  subjects,  unless,  indeed,  it  becomes  Itself  a  unit  of 
study. 

The  myth  is  the  beginning  of  science  and  history  and  is  closely  allied  to 
the  early  study  of  those  subjects.  The  cumulative  and  repetition  stories  in 
folklore  are  the  beginning  of  civics  and  introduce  these  eariy  lessons  in  human 
relationships  through  word  pictures  of  concrete  and  vivid  situations.  The 
flable  is  the  beginning  of  ethics  and  subtly  paves  the  way  for  training  in 
right  conduct  These  stories  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  studies  in  litera- 
ture. They  carry  the  child  outside  himself  into  a  world  of  imagination  and 
fancy.  They  build  upon  the  known  element  in  his  everyday  experience  and 
idealize  and  enlarge  those  experiences. 

American  literature  abounds  in  choicest  specimens  of  English  comi)06ltlon 
which  bear  a  message  of  national  Import.  We  are  unusually  fortunate  in  our 
poets  who  have  contributed  larg^y  to  the  sum  of  American  literature  for 
children.  The  modem  fairy  tale  is  not  so  good,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a 
BQbstitute  for  the  old  dasslc  story  which  teaches  the  truth  in  a  better  man- 
ner. Care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  universal  truth  «nbedded  In  the  old 
Greek  and  Norse  mythology  to  the  child's  presentday  environment,  else  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  a  study  of  this  literature  will  be  lost. 

Tool  subjects  and  content  subjects. — ^Literature  and  language  are  so  clos^y 
associated  in  the  primary  grades  that  the  consideration  of  one  involves  a 
discussion  of  the  other.    They  differ  widely  in  their  function,  however,  for 
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language  is  a  tool  subject,  a  mode  of  expression,  while  literature  is  a  con- 
tent subject,  which  in  the  form  of  story-hearing  by  the  pupil  becomes  a  mode 
of  attention. 

The  telling  of  a  story  as  a  unit  or  a  single  piece  of  literature  involves 
the  organization  of  the  story  into  parts  which  must  follow  each  other  in 
logical  sequen(ce,  the  play  of  the  imagination  over  the  details  of  the  story, 
the  clear  visualization  of  the  setting  of  the  story,  and  the  action  which  takes 
place,  and  the  training  of  the  body  to  respond,  naturally  and  simply,  to  the 
emotions  which  the  story  may  arouse. 

Later,  readings  in  literature  should  be  made  for  the  gratification  they 
afford  and  for  the  study  of  human  life  which  they  offer,  without  thought  of 
analysis  or  dissertation.  "  Everywhere  have  I  sought  peace,'*  says  the  blessed 
Thomas  &  Kempis,  "and  have  found  it  nowhere,  save  in  a  comer  with  a 
book,*'  which  most  aptly  expresses  what  our  ultimate  use  of  literature  should 
become. 

II.  Modes  of  Attention. 

OBSERVATION,   HEARING    LANGUAGE,   SILENT   READING. 

OBSERVATION. 

Without  doubt,  observation  plays  the  most  important  part  in  our  acts  of 
attention.  Emphasis  has  already  been  placed  on  observation  as  a  means  of 
study  in  science  and  geography.  It  is  the  primitive,  universal  mode  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  early  grades  to  the  extreme  of  its  possibilities. 

Plis  training  in  a  close  and  accurate  observation  cultivates  the  cfaildfs 
visual  memory,  upon  which  depends  all  the  mental  pictures  which  he  creates 
in  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  child's  education  dep^ids:  His  ability  to  form  vivid  mental 
pictures  from  his  acts  of  attention  and  his  ability  to  create  out  of  these  other 
images  in  the  field  of  constructive  imagination. 

The  teacher's  task  is  not  only  to  present  the  necessary  stimuli,  but  to  train 
the  children  under  her  care  in  the  cultivation  of  mental  Imagery.  The  modes 
of  expression  which  are  given  in  the  next  few  pages  are  important  means  in 
this  training. 

HEARING  LANGUAGE. 

Hearing  language  is  a  more  difllcult  mode  of  attention  to  master,  since  it  deals 
with  symbols  and  the  child  loses  the  direct  contact  he  enjoys  in  obsers'ation. 
But  a  trained  ear  is  quite  as  important  as  a  trained  eye.  This  is  true  in  lan- 
guage training,  because  it  is  through  the  sounds  of  language  that  the  interpret 
tation  of  meanings  are  secured.  Many  critics  believe  that  silent  reading  de- 
l)ends  upon  the  auditory  image  for  its  functioning.  All  authorities  agree  that 
the  ear  is  the  important  organ  to  be  considered  in  teaching  little  children  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  write.  ''Address  the  ear  prindpally,"  Gouin  exhorts  the 
teacher  of  language,  "  afterwards  take  as  auxiliaries  the  eye  and  hand  in  read- 
ing and  writing."  Huey  agrees  tliat  **  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  is  the  arbiter 
of  speech ;  the  mouth,  not  the  pen,  its  greatest  instrument" 

Naturally  the  story  is  the  usual  medium  tlurough  which  to  reach  and  hold 
the  child's  attention  in  the  primary  grades.  Later  narrative,  exposition,  and 
oral  reading  play  a  large  part  in  the  act  of  hearing  language.  Caution  is  needed 
here  against  the  use  of  oral  reading  as  an  act  of  attention  in  the  lower  grades. 
Children  receive  very  little  of  content  through  this  subject  at  this  time.    Their 
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acts  of  attention  in  oral  reading  usually  are  focussed  on  forms  and  symbols,  and 
their  souls  are  harassed  and  troubled  by  diificulties  present  and  unknown 
dangers  to  come. 

Skill  in  telling  stories  to  little  children  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  equipment  as  a  knowledge  of  good  literature  and  discrimination  in 
its  selection  should  be.  All  the  art  of  story  telling  which  she  covets  for  her 
pupils  the  teacher  should  herself  possess  a  hundredfold.  Nor  does  her  re- 
sponsibility end  with  the  telling  of  the  story,  for  a  very  definite  consideration 
of  its  movement  from  one  point  of  action  to  another  will  assist  the  children  to 
organize  its  parts  into  a  logical,  literary  whole,  and  will  train  them  in  that 
priceless  accomplishment — ^the  ability  to  form  vivid  images  from  hearing  word 
pictures. 

SILENT  READING. 

Reading  Is  the  third  and  last  mode  of  attention,  and  silent  reading  becomes  in 
later  grades  the  almost  universal  one  in  the  study  of  the  central  subjects.  For 
that  reason  it  should  occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  early  grades  curricula  than 
is  now  accorded  it  Upon  it  depends  the  child's  power  to  study  and  read  In- 
telligently through  all  his  later  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  in  this  connection  that  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study  which  lose  their  ftmction  in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher  the 
subject  of  reading  suffers  most.  In  nearly  all  schools  it  is  taught  as  a  subject 
of  study  through  formal  drills  In  technique.  Oral  reading,  which  is  a  form  of 
speech  and  whose  function  is  expression,  degenerates  into  exercises  on  the 
pronunciation  of  words.  Silent  reading,  which  is  a  mode  of  attention,  Is 
neglected  in  the  first  grades  until  the  pupils  lose  their  power  to  use  it  in  the 
upper  grades  according  to  its  function  as  a  mode  of  attention. 

How  to  cultivate  the  sileni-readinff  habit, — ^A  reading  room  for  pupils  in 
elementary  grades  should  be  set  aside  in  every  elementary-school  building.  It 
should  be  furnished  much  as  the  children's  rooms  in  public  libraries  are  fur- 
nished. Low  book  shelves  should  line  the  walls,  filled  with  books  of  many 
kinds ;  books  for  tiny  children  still  reading  from  the  pictures  in  a  book  and  too 
little  yet  for  texts;  shelves  of  children's  classics  chosen  from  Kipling's  store- 
house, from  Carroll,  Baldwin,  and  Scudder,  from  Perrault  and  ^sop  and  from 
Mother  Goose,  and  Just  as  many  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  readers  which  the 
schoolbook  publishing  houses  are  bringing  out  in  de  luxe  editions.  These  should 
be  arranged  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the  floor,  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  schooL 

This  withdrawing  room  would  provide  for  the  children  an  opportunity  for 
silent  reading  which  the  ordinary  overcrowded  assembly  rooms  do  not  now 
afford.  Until  the  children  are  able  to  read  they  will  enjoy  looking  through  the 
books  and  inspecting  the  pictures.  No  seat  work  was  ever  devised  that  can  be 
compared,  either  in  its  appeal  or  in  its  educational  value,  to  a  number  of  good 
books  conned  over  and  ^oyed  by  a  child  in  these  grades.  As  an  aid  in  train- 
ing the  child's  critical  sense  in  good  language  forms  it  has  no  equaL 

Hoio  to  Btimutate  interett. — ^The  reading  interests  of  a  group  of  children  may 
be  utilized  in  various  way&  The  reports  in  class  on  selections  read,  and  ex- 
change of  books  between  pupils*  with  discussions  of  the  pictures,  the  story,  and 
the  characters,  will  pave  the  way  to  a  later  interest  in  library  reading. 

Library  reading, — One  hour  each  week,  at  least*  should  be  iQ)ent  by  the  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  library  with  their  grade  teacher.  Picture  books  and  reading 
books  should  be  inspected  by  the  children,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and 
encouragement  given  to  each  child  to  draw  out  a  book  and  take  it  home  to  read. 
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if  possible,  or  to  hear  it  read  by  one  of  the  family.  The  library  habit  should 
be  cultivated  early,  as  soon  as  children  are  interested.  This  may  not  be  feasible 
in  schools  where  libraries  are  some  distance  from  the  school  building,  but  even 
a  field  trip  on  the  street  car  or  a  long  walk  with  the  library  building  as  the 
objective  will  amply  repay  the  effort  made  to  reach  it  The  library  atmo^here 
is  unique  and  can  be  experienced  only  by  personal  visits.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  higher  influences  which  touch  the  child  and  should  be  formed  early  to 
insure  permanency. 

III.  Modes  of  Expression. 

GESTURE,     MUSIC,    MAKING,     MODELING,     PAINTING,     DRAWING,     SPEECH, 

AND   WRITINO. 

Some  modes  of  expression  are  peculiarly  appropriate  for  one  subject  and 
some  for  another,  depending  upon  the  type  of  lesson,  the  teacher's  convenience, 
her  class  of  children,  and  the  materials  she  may  have  at  hand. 

To  visualize,  to  discuss  and  r^ate,  and  to  reproduce  is  the  orderly  sequ&ice 
of  reproduction  in  any  subject;  to  call  up  the  mental  picture  and  then  to 
describe  it  through  the  media  of  the  various  modes  of  expression;  by  oral 
language,  graphic  art,  gesture,  and  later  by  written  language;  by  whatever 
mode  is  most  appropriate. 

To  visualize  is  the  essential,  fundamental  principle  upon  which  this  training 
rests.  "  I  believe  that  the  image  is  the  great  instrument  of  instruction,"  says 
Dewey  in  his  Pedagogical  Creed.  "  What  a  child  gets  out  of  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  him  is  simply  the  images  which  he  himself  forms  with  regard  to  it." 
The  teacher's  part  in  this  study  is  not  to  instruct  but  to  help  the  child  to 
form  his  image  and  to  suggest  and  provide  a  suitable  medium  through  which 
he  may  express  that  image. 

GESTURE  (INCLUDING  POSING  AND  DRAMATIZATION). 

Any  form  of  gesture  is  a  mode  of  expression  and  is  essentially  an  art  sub- 
ject. It  has  to  do  with  emotion,  thought,  and  feeling.  Grace  and  dignity  of 
carriage,  poise  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness  are  some  of  the  finer 
qualities  which  this  mode  of  expression  develops. 

Posing  and  dramatization. — ^Posing  Is  the  mode  of  expression  which  empha- 
sizes motion  and  should  precede  the  dramatization  of  a  story.  It  is  used  most 
frequently  to  impersonate  a  character  in  some  characteristic  pose.  Many  chil- 
dren who  have  difficulty  in  acting  can  take  the  pose  of  a  character.  Diffident 
children  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  simpler  form  of  action. 

Dramatization  emphasizes  action  and  is  used  in  reproducing  a  story  or  an 
incident  in  history  or  literature  whidi  has  a  decided  dramatic  quality  and  is 
characterized  by  action.  Much  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  expression  lies  in 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  The  children 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  during  this  period.  After  a  leader  has  been 
selected  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  the  play.  He 
should  assign  the  different  parts  and  instruct  the  characters.  If  his  efforts 
fall  another  leader  should  make  an  attempt  to  organize  the  story  into  dramatic 
form  and  to  present  it  before  the  school.  *'  Hands  off  *'  should  be  the  teacher's 
slogan  if  she  desires  to  cultivate  initiative  in  her  pupils.  A  pantomime  may  be 
organized  by  a  group  of  children  outside  the  classroom,  and  after  presentation 
the  class  may  guess  the  name  of  the  story  that  has  been  dramatised. 
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MUSIC. 

MubIc  should  receive  the  same  treatment  in  the  primary  grades  as  that 
accorded  the  other  modes  of  expression — an  avoidance  of  technique  until  the 
children  are  quite  proflcloit  in  singing  the  beautiful  songs  prepared  by  our 
beet  composers  of  music  for  little  children.  Rote  songs  should  accompany  the 
lessons  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  literature  as  a  mode  of  expression.  The 
study  of  symbols  should  be  deferred  until  the  third  or  fourth  grades,  at  least. 
Emphasis  In  all  grades  should  be  placed  upon  music  as  a  mode  of  expression 
rather  than  a  subject  of  study. 

MAKINQ  (INOLUDINQ  aAND-TABLB  BUILDING). 

There  Is  no  mode  of  expression  more  valuable  than  that  of  making.  It  repre- 
sents the  object  more  adequately  than  any  other,  because  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  can  be  expressed  by  it  and  it  reproduces  the  object  in  the  same  or 
similar  material.  It  leads  to  a  study  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  proportion  in  all 
the  dimenslona  More  important  still,  the  children's  interest  is  held  by  it 
indefinitely,  and  their  enthusiasm  as  welL 

BuUdinff  on  the  sand  tahle, — ^The  representation  of  regional  projects  in 
miniature  on  the  sand  table  has  many  educational  assets  and  some  liabilities. 
This  treatment  is  used  larg^y  in  primary  grades  to  make  concrete  the  impres- 
sions which  the  children  are  receiving  in  some  unit  of  study,  like  the  farm, 
the  town,  or  the  setting  of  a  story.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
visualization  and  helps  to  clarify  the  mental  image.  But  the  child  must  be 
led  out  from  his  models  on  the  sand  table  into  a  sense  of  reality  and  on  into 
the  field  of  constructive  imagination.  Unless  this  is  done  his  image  ceases 
to  grow  and  he  will  forever  after  see  the  tiny  models  on  a  sand  table  when 
he  wishes  to  recall  some  typical  setting  in  a  history  or  geography  lesson. 

MODBLING. 

Clay  mod^ing  emphasizes  form  and  substance  and  represents  the  object  in 
bulk  which  may  be  expressed  through  the  clay  or  plastocene  medium.  It  also 
possesses  an  unusual  value  because  a  compelling  motive  lies  back  of  the  work. 
The  content  of  the  picture  is  in  the  child's  mind  when  modding  is  used  as  a 
mode  of  expression  and  not  a  representation  of  the  form  only. 

PAINTING  (INCLUDING  PAINTING  A  LANDSCAPE). 

Painting  emphasizes  form  and  color  and  is  important  as  a  means  of  culti- 
vating the  child's  sense  of  color.  Painting  with  water  colors  is  a  difficult  mode 
for  little  children,  because  the  wash  of  color  must  be  kept  within  the  outline 
of  the  object.  If  the  outline  is  cut  out  before  the  object  is  painted  it  will  not 
limit  the  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  may  be  pasted  on  an 
appropriate  background. 

PaitUing  a  Umdtoape. — Colored-poster  eifects  to  Illustrate  a  story  in  history 
or  literature  may  be  prepared  through  this  medium  in  the  form  of  a  landscape 
in  water  colors  for  the  background  oi  the  picture,  with  the  painted  objects 
pasted  in  their  appropriate  places  on  the  picture.  The  wash  of  color  for  the 
background  should  be  made  with  a  sideward  stroke  of  the  brush  from  right 
to  left,  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  in  blue  for  the  sky  and  the  lower  half  in 
an  appropriate  color  for  the  diiferent  seasons  of  the  year — green  for  the  spring 
and  summer  landscape,  brown  for  the  fall,  and  dull  gray  for  the  winter.  Hills 
or  level  country  are  represented  by  the  sky  line,  which  is  drawn  in  lightly 
with  a  pencil  before  the  painting  is  done.  Trees  and  other  painted  objects  may 
be  pasted  into  the  picture  to  represent  any  type  of  landscape  that  is  desired. 
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DRAWING   (INCLUDING  BLACKBOARD  DRAWING). 

'  Outline  drawing  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  mode  of  expression  in  the 
elementary  schools.  It  requires  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  results  in  a  hard,  inflexible  line  which  poorly  represents  the  outline  of  any 
object. 

Blackboard  draiaing. — Drawing  on  the  blackboard,  or  ch«ilk  modeling  as  it 
is  usually  called,  emphasizes  the  environment  or  background  of  the  child's 
picture  and  is  the  best  medium  for  the  early  work  in  drawing.  If  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  draw  freely  from  the  first  day  of  school  they  will  have  no 
fear  of  what  to  an  untrained  teacher  is  a  difficult  task.  Children  draw  as 
naturally  as  they  make  a  gesture  and  much  more  naturally  than  they  talk 
when  the  reproduction  of  a  story  is  involved.  "  I  can  not  tell  it,  but  I  can 
draw  it/'  is  often  said  by  children  who  have  had  this  training,  or  whose  natural 
aptitude  for  drawing  has  be^i  encouraged  and  developed. 

Chalk  modeling  at  the  board  consists  of  long,  sweeping,  downward  strokes 
with  the  side  of  the  chalk  for  the  vertical  objects  in  a  landscape,  like  the 
trunks  of  trees;  side  strokes  from  left  to  right  for  rolling  country;  and 
slanting  strokes  for  hills  and  mountains — a  type  of  reproduction  which  Is 
extremely  simple  for  little  children.  The  drawings  are  crude  at  first,  but  they 
gradually  assume  correctness  of  form  and  proportion  under  the  kindly  guidance 
of  the  teacher.  This  method  also  gives  full  play  to  the  free  arm  movement  so 
essential  to  good  penmanship  In  later  grades  and  is  an  invaluable  training  in 
graphic  expression. 

Cutting. — Cutting  the  outline  with  paper  and  shears  is  a  more  satisfactory 
medium  than  drawing  with  a  pencil,  in  early  work  especially.  It  brings  the 
outline  to  the  child  in  a  tangible  form,  so  that  the  eye  is  reenforced  by  the 
sense  of  touch  when  the  outline  is  cut  away  from  its  background.  The  medium 
seems  to  be  a  simpler  one  than  pencil  and  paper  so  far  as  the  child's  control  is 
concerned.  Its  chief  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child's  training  in  this 
mode  of  expression  does  not  carry  over  into  his  later  work  in  art  and 
expression. 

SPEECH. 

The  project  offers  unlimited  opportunity  and  material  for  the  exercise  of 
oral  language.  Every  lesson  in  science  and  geography,  in  civics,  history,  and 
literature  is  approached  through  this  mode  of  expression.  Conversations, 
questions,  and  discussions  stimulate  the  childr^i's  interest  in  these  subjects 
and  provide  occasion  for  the  use  of  oral  language. 

Upon  this  mode  of  expression  all  other  modes  are  based.  The  other  lan- 
guage subjects — ^reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  phonics — are  closely  connected 
with  it,  and  the  appropriate  correlation  which  exists  between  oral  language 
and  the  manual  arts  as  modes  of  expression  should  be  emphasised  by  the 
teacher  as  she  trains  her  pupils  in  their  use. 

Oral  reading  lessons, — ^Development  lessons  in  written  language  and  oral 
reading  should  grow  out  of  each  lesson  which  is  given  in  the  subjects  of  study. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching  reading  than  this.  The  teacher  stands 
before  her  class,  chalk  in  hand,  near  the  blackboard,  and  as  the  pupils  formu- 
late their  sentences  she  writes  them  on  the  board,  later  to  be  typed  and  bound 
into  reading  books. 

This  exercise  offers  opportunity  for  discussions  of  good  langrnage  forms,  of 
logical  sequence  In  events,  and  of  clear  and  concise  statements.  Two  ele- 
ments should  be  in  the  teacher's  mind — a  limited  vocabulary  and  the  need  of 
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much  repetition.  This  step  from  oral  language  to  written  forms  Is  made 
without  difficulty  in  these  exercises  because  the  sentences  are  of  the  children's 
authorship  and  are  based  upon  their  own  ezperitfoces. 

Auditorium  periods. — ^The  lack  of  opportunity  for  oral  language  is  the  most 
noticeable  defect  in  the  elementary-school  program.  Individual  pupils  in  the 
first  grades  throughout  the  country  speak  less  than  100  words  during  a  five- 
hour  session  of  school,  including  all  their  responses  in  the  recitation  periods 
of  the  fundam^ital  subjects.  They  talk  on  an  average  less  than  half  a 
minute  during  the  school  day ;  and  this  opportunity  is  not  appreciably  greater 
in  the  middle  grades. 

It  10  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  that  get-together  exercises  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  feature  in  the  daily  school  program.  Here  Is  a 
compelling  motive  for  exercises  in  oral  expression  and  those  modes  most 
closely  related  to  it.  Once  a  week  at  least  the  elementary  school  should 
come  together  for  an  hour  of  music  and  literary  exercises,  and  for  reports 
on  civic  interests  and  nature  observations.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  in 
its  Yearbook  on  Morning  Exercises,  sums  up  the  valuecr  of  this  period  in  its 
school  in  the  following  words : 

It  is  evident  that  the  exercises  grew  out  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school 
or  out  of  the  interests  of  the  children  in  some  large,  absorbing  outside  ques- 
tion. The  subject  is  sometimes  science,  the  teUing  or  illustrating  of  nature 
observations;  the  story  of  some  visit  to  the  farm,  the  art  gallery,  or  work- 
shop; history,  current  events;  the  massing  of  the  literature  and  music  of 
some  special  subject  or  special  day ;  the  telling  of  stories  that  delight  the 
children's  hearts;  or  the  discussion  of  some  problem  of  vital  significance  in 
the  conmiunity  school.  Therefore  the  exercises  instead  of  interfering  with 
the  school  work,  emphasize,  reinforce,  and  vitalize  it ;  give  it  purpose  and  form 
and  furnish  the  best  test  of  the  children's  growth  and  power  to  think  and  of 
their  skill  in  expression. 

A  distinct  motive  lies  behind  the  use  of  oral  language  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  the  auditorium  period.  Artificial  and  unnatural  attitudes  toward 
this  exercise  are  fostered  if  the  child  is  asked  to  stand  before  the  class  and 
repeat,  time  after  time,  a  story  with  which  the  class  is  already  familiar. 
He  is  being;  trained  and  he  is  conscious  of  it  and  usually  resents  it ;  at  the 
least  it  tends  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  robs  the  exercise  of  all  spon- 
taneity and  pleasure. 

WRITING. 

Writing,  a  mode  of  expression, — ^Writing  is  not  a  subject  of  study.  It  is 
a  mode  of  expression  and  should  be  taught  as  such.  The  child  should  spring 
to  the  board^  under  the  impulse  of  an  idea  and  atten^^t  to  express  that  idea 
in  writing.  It  may  be  only  an  isolated  word  that  is  emphasized  in  the  read- 
ing lesson,  it  may  be  a  phrase  or  a  short  sentence,  and  the  writing  of  it  wUl 
be  crude  at  first  and  scarcely  legible,  but  in  a  few  days  the  words  shape  them- 
selves into  readable  form,  and  the  child  has  mastered  the  first  step  in  written 
language. 

The  first  demand,  usually,  that  meets  the  child  when  he  enters  school  is 
to  write  his  name  on  the  board  to  mark  his  place,  at  his  seat  to  mark  his 
papers,  ovt  his  material,  boxes  of  paints  and  crayons,  of  pencils,  of  words  and 
letters  to  be  used  in  reading,  that  he  may  distinguish  them  as  his  own.  As 
he  becomes  more  proficient  he  labels  this  matoial  and  the  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus which  he  uses.  In  scores  kept  in  the  games  he  plays,  in  street  signs 
in  his  playtown,  or  names  and  prices  of  foods  in  his  playstore,  in  numberless 
activities  these  demands  grow  from  day  to  day  and  are  the  real  incentive  for 
teaching  him  to  write,  that  writing  may  become  a  useful  tool  to  assist  him 
in  his  work,  rather  than  a  long  deferred  accomplishment  gained  throu^  weeks 
and  months  of  formal  drills  In  penmanship. 
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IV.  Modes  of  Judgment. 

FORM  AND  NUMBER. 

Form  and  color, — ^A  significant  feature  of  the  Binet  tests,  as  they  are  formu- 
lated and  used  in  the  first  grade  In  the  Detroit  public  schools,  is  the  emphasis 
which  is  placed  upon  Judgment  of  form  as  a  criterion  of  the  diild's  mental  abil- 
ity. *'  Which  is  the  prettiest?  "  is  asked  regarding  the  pictures  in  outline  draw- 
ing of  three  birds— the  owl,  canary,  and  parrot  Three  horses,  three  dogs,  and 
three  fishes  are  presented  in  the  same  way.  "  Show  me  another  window  like 
this,  make  the  second  picture  look  like  this;  what  is  lacking  in  this  picture?" 
are  questions  in  this  test  which  are  evidence  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  the 
child's  critical  faculty  In  the  matter  of  form  as  a  measure  of  his  intelligence. 

Color  is  so  closely  allied  to  form  that  one  is  never  absent  from  the  other.  For 
that  reason  color  should  receive  a  greater  emphasis  than  is  now  given  it  in 
early  education.  So^  many  black  and  white  prints  are  used  to  enhance  the 
pupil's  mental  picture,  so  many  descriptions  are  given  him  which  are  devoid  of 
the  color  element,  and  he  is  so  often  allowed  to  reproduce  an  impression  filled 
with  color  through  a  neutral  medium,  that  his  image  must  become  a  dull  and 
drab  affolr  in  our  efforts  to  educate  him. 

Much  emphasis  is  purposely  placed  upon  the  color  feature  in  the  projects 
reported  in  this  bulletin  because  of  its  paramount  Importance  as  an  attribute 
of  form  in  the  training  of  a  child's  acts  of  Judgment.  Its  esthetic  value  is  Im- 
measurable. A  beautiful  landscape  or  a  tiny  fiower  flUs  the  child's  soul  with 
ecstacy.  Often  the  blend  of  color  is  all  the  child  sees  in  his  nature  observations^ 
while  the  appreciation  of  graceful  line  comes  to  him  later.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  color  which  surrounds  him  has  its  subtle  effect  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  should  be  given  a  large  place  in  the  teacher's  plans  for  her  projects. 

Number. — Number  includes  size  and  proportion  as  elements  In  the  child's  men- 
tal image,  and  his  Judgment  regarding  these  should  be  carefully  trained  from  the 
earliest  days  of  school. 

The  use  of  number  should  be  emphasized  and  Its  relation  to  other  subjects 
developed.  The  child  should  build  up  within  his  consciousness  a  number 
sense  by  using  it  as  a  unit  of  measurement.  The  length  of  inch  and  foot  and 
yard  should  become  familiar  to  him.  He  should  know  the  size  of  pint  and 
quart  and  gallon,  and  be  able  to  roughly  estimate  the  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween pounds  and  ouncea  His  Judgment  of  distances,  of  yards  and  rods  and 
miles,  should  be  trained  to  approximate  accuracy.  He  should  use  his  hands  and 
feet  In  verifying  his  Judgment,  measuring  with  tape  and  ruler  ^nd  pacing  off 
the  greater  distances.  He  should  be  able  to  read  a  thermometer  and  tell  the 
time  of  day  on  the  clock  face.  The  days  of  the  week,  the  months  in  a  year,  and 
the  ever-changing  seasons  should  enter  into  his  understanding.  Provision  for 
this  training  in  the  Judgment  of  sise  and  proportion,  of  length  and  breadth,  and 
thickness,  of  weight  and  volume,  of  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  of  duration  of  time, 
must  be  made  in  our  organization  of  projects  If  we  wish  the  subject  of  number 
to  function  properly. 


Chapter  II. 

A  SERIES  OF  PROJECTS  IN  CIVICS,  fflSTORY,  AND 

LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  projects  which  are  reported  in  this  buUethi  have  been  worked  out  In 
every  instance  with  the  participation  of  the  author.  They  have  a  many-sided 
value  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  Projects  of  this 
kind  have  become  a  power  in  ethical  training;  they  motivate  the  work  of  the 
school  along  the  line  of  altruism,  and  unify  the  interests  and  vitalize  the  activi- 
ties within  the  schoolroom  wherever  they  are  used.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
recitations  of  this  kind  to  "  separate  the  information  lessons  from  their  social 
bearings,"  and  the  ''acquisition  of  modes  of  skill  from  their  relation  to  the 
social  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put.** 

Something  more  than  educational  conventions  should  interest  us  as  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Something  more  than  the  three  R*s  should  be  required 
of  us.  Accumulation  of  information?  Yes,  but  closely  connected  with  the  activi- 
ties of  life.  Acquisition  of  the  modes  of  skill?  Yes,  but  with  the  realization 
of  their  social  uses.  Broader  than  the  schoolroom  and  wider  than  the  school- 
yard must  be  our  platform.  It  must  include  the  town  and  the  country,  the 
home,  the  shop,  and  the  store,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  child's  environment. ' 

REORGANIZATION  OF  WORK,  IN  A  MILL  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  INTO  A 

SERIES  OF  PROJECTS. 

One  of  the  most  recent  studies  of  community  life  in  the  project!  form  is  that 
re])orted  from  the  school  in  a  cotton-mill  village  in  a  southern  State.  Every 
grade  in  the  school  had  some  part  in  this  study  of  home  environment.  Each 
child  contributed  his  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  interest  and  experience  whi(di 
formed  a  basis  for  this  study  and  acquired  proficiency  in  the  expression  of  some 
phase  of  it. 

A  Survey  of  the  Field. 

The  month  of  April  in  North  Carolina  is  a  season  long  to  be  remembered  by 
a  visitor  from  the  Northern  States.  Especially  is  this  true  of  one  of  the  model 
mill  villages  there.  The  woods  beyond  the  village  are  showing  a  profusion  of 
coloring  not  found  in  many  localities.  From  the  faintest  green  of  the  early 
leaf  to  the  darkest  bough  of  the  pine  tree  they  stretch  away  before  us  in  every 
shade  of  blue  and  yellow,  while  underneath  the  branches  the  snow-white  blos- 
soms of  the  dogwood  gleam  through  the  shadows,  and  the  purple  Judas  tree 
adds  a  brilliant  dash  of  crimson  to  the  panorama  of  the  springtime. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  lies  the  village.  Its  orderly  rows  of  houses, 
in  gray  and  brown  and  o(±er,  flank  the  broad,  white  streets  with  their  concrete 
curbstones.    At  one  end  of  the  principal  street  stands  the  church,  and  near  it 
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are  grouped  the  community  store,  the  teachers*  cottage,  and  the  two  little  red 
brick  schoolhouses,  giving  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  neutral  Cone  of  the  cottages. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  street  stretches  the  long,  red  cotton  mill,  the  center 
and  motive  of  all  the  activities  of  this  community.  Here  the  skillful  men  and 
women  and  the  busy  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  work  through  the  days  and 
nights  to  keep  the  flying  shuttles  and  the  whirling  spindles  in  motion. 

Out  beyond  the  mill,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  is  the  dairy,  with  its  stalls 
for  the  cows,  its  milking  room,  cooling  and  bottling  room,  and  cleansing  and 
airing  apparatus  for  sterilizing  the  utensils.  Here  is  the  dairy  yard,  drained 
and  tiled,  with  a  concrete  drinking  basin,  a  pasture  sown  to  grass  for  the 
summer  feeding,  and  all  the  latest  contrivances  used  to  safeguard  the  milk 
supply  of  the  community. 

Not  far  away  the  piggery  has  just  been  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  with  pens  opening  on  the  outside  for  the  food  supply,  and  on  the  inside 
to  allow  access  to  the  court,  which  is  also  drained  and  tiled  like  the  dairy 
yard  and  supplied  with  a  concrete  wallow  in  addition  to  its  drinking  basin. 
Nearly  every  family  in  the  community  Is  represented  in  the  piggery.  The 
garbage  from  the  table  of  the  household  is  collected  and  fed  to  the  family 
pig  in  the  piggery,  and  returns  after  a  few  months  in  the  form  of  pork,  ham, 
and  bacon. 

The  outlying  fields  have  been  plowed  and  fertilized  and  cultivated,  and 
here  the  community  gardens  will  be  planted,  while  at  the  rear  of  every 
bungalow  a  garden  plot  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of  vegetable  seeds  and  the 
planting  of  sets  from  the  community  hothouse. 

Just  outside  the  windows  of  the  schoolroom,  where  the  children  are  busy 
with  their  books,  the  hothouse  stands,  filled  with  boxes  of  sproutlug  seeds, 
and  in  the  yard  adjoining  long  rows  of  cold  frames  display  their  beds  of 
tiny  plants  all  ready  for  transplanting  to  the  neighboring  gardens. 

In  the  basement  of  the  school  is  the  gardener's  office,  supplied  with  seeds 
of  every  variety  and  tools  of  every  description  for  planting  and  cultivating  a 
garden. 

Across  the  road  from  the  school  workmen  are  draining  one  of  the  village 
lots,  preparing  it  for  the  school  garden.  A  small  brick  catch  basin  with  an 
iron  grill-work  cover  receives  the  water  and  insures  the  best  of  drainage 
conditions.  The  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  and  made  ready  for 
the  children.  Garden  walks,  S  feet  wide,  cross  and  recross  this  open  lot 
and  divide  it  into  small,  rectangular  beds  which  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
pupils  in  the  sdiool  for  their  individual  care  and  cultivation. 

TJie  child's  relation  to  this  en/vironment. — ^Many  times  a  day  the  children  in 
this  community  pass  and  repass  the  gardener's  office,  the  cold  frames,  and  the 
hothouse.  They  see  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields  getting  ready  for  the  spring 
planting  and  nearer  by  the  preparation  for  their  own  school  garden. 

They  visit  the  piggery  and  feed  their  own  little  pig,  who  puts  his  wiggling 
snout  through  the  opening  in  his  pen  and  incessantly  squeals  for  more. 

They  loiter  by  the  dairy  and  watch  the  cows  standing  all  day  in  the  dairy 
yard,  chewing  their  cuds,  and  waiting  patiently  for  their  feeding  time.  They 
can  tell  you  that  the  small  dun-colored  Swiss  gives  6  gallons  of  milk  per  day ; 
that  the  two  deer-eyed  Jerseys  are  a  little  short  on  milk  but  long  on  cream 
and  butter;  and  that  the  Aldemeys  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Ayrshires. 

They  carry  dinners  back  and  forth  from  their  home^  to  the  mill,  and  many 
of  them  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  tasks  which  wUl  fall  to  their 
lot  when  they  enter  into  their  apprenticeship  there. 
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They  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  late  war  in  its  effect  on  the 
output  of  the  mill.  From  their  standpoint  a  war  contract  means  shorter  hours 
In  the  mill  and  higher  wages.  It  means  additional  luxuries  for  all  the  family, 
hetter  clothes  and  food  and  longer  week-end  holidays. 

They  are  already  familiar  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
cotton  cloth.  They  have  seen  the  bales  of  cotton  coming  into  the  mill,  the 
cleaning,  the  combing,  the  lapping  processes  through  which  the  cotton  fiber 
passes  on  its  way  to  the  spinning  room. 

They  have  seen  their  fathers  and  mothers^  older  sisters  and  brothers  mend- 
ing threads,  oiling  machines,  turning  on  and  off  the  electric  power  wtiich 
controls  the  work  of  the  mill. 

They  have  spent  many  a  holiday  in  the  woodsy  and  have  rejoiced,  howbeit 
subconsciously,  in  all  the  beauty  and  diarm  and  fascination  which  nature  holds 
for  most  of  us. 

They  watch  the  landscape  gardener  make  a  clearing  in  the  woods  for  the 
dairyman's  cottage.  They  see  his  men  felling  trees  and  pulling  stumps  in 
the  latest  and  most  approved  method.  And  when  the  stump  holes  fill  with 
water  and  the  mosquito  larvae  appear  they  help  to  pour  on  the  oil  that  shall 
exterminate  this  pest  and  insure  to  the  people  of  the  village  a  summer  of 
peace  and  comfort. 

They  have  discovered  that  the  gardener  does  not  use  the  saplings  in  his 
nursery  when  he  plants  the  shade  trees  in  the  superintendent's  dooiyard. 
He  brings  them  from  the  forest,  fully  grown,  and  measuring  20  feet  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  here  they  rise,  in  a  single  day,  giving  the  same  profuaion 
of  leaf  and  shade  to  this  household  that  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  waited 
20  years  for  trees  to  readi  maturity. 

"Need  of  the  school  to  consider  this  environment, — All  these  activities  of  the 
child  himself  and  the  people  around  him  make  up  the  sum  of  his  existence. 
They  are  his  world,  his  life,  and  his  immediate  interest,  and  should  find  some 
place  in  his  school  work. 

The  miracle  of  spring  takes  place  under  his  very  eyes  and  becomes  one 
of  his  most  cherished  experiences.  Pure  milk  supply  is  a  most  vital  subject, 
involving  as  it  does  the  broader  subjects  of  nutrition,  sanitation,  and  the 
conserving  of  food.  The  story  of  cotton,  its  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  inventions  and  manufactures;  its  economic  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  especially  upon  the  social  and  civic 
life  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina ;  its  vital  relation  to  the  everyday  life  of 
the  children  in  this  mill  village  community — ^these  interests  create  an.  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  dev^opm^it  of  projects,  both  in  the  course  of  study  and 
in  the  daily  recitation. 

The  use  of  electricity,  where  it  is  generated,  and  how  it  is  carried  long 
distances,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  establish  his  factory  in  out-of-the-way 
places  far  removed  from  the  power  that  controls  the  machinery,  is  a  subject 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the  people  connected  with  a  cotton  mill  and 
should  be  amply  discussed  in  their  schoolrooms. 

OutUne  of  work. — ^As  the  work  was  finally  organised,  the  home  and  its  activi- 
ties were  used  as  a  center  of  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The 
children  in  the  two  first  grades  began  by  making  observations  of  their  own 
'  homes  and  discussing  with  the  teacher  how  they  were  built  and  how  furnished. 
Then  each  child  made  a  booklet,  putting  a  picture  of  a  house  on  the  cover. 
Bach  week  the  pupils  planned  the  suitable  furniture  for  a  room  in  the  house. 
From  catalogues  and  magazines  they  cut  and  arranged  furniture  for  a  living 
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room,  bedro^MD,  dining  room,  azid  kitchen.    A  study  of  the  family  life  of  the 
home  grew  out  of  this  study  of  the  house  and  included  man^  lessons  in  cMcs. 

Reading  and  language  lessons  were  dey^oped.  The  sentences  were  formulated 
by  the  children  during  the  reading  exercise  and  were  written  on  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher,  later  to  be  typed  and  bound  into  small  reading  books  whldb  con* 
tained  eventually  all  the  reading  material  which  this  project  included. 

Barly  drawing  lessons  on  the  blackboard  trained  in  flexibility  and  control, 
and  led  up  to  the  first  lessons  in  penmanship.  Outlines  of  houses  and  flat  draw- 
ings of  furniture  afforded  esculent  models  for  this  work. 

In  language  periods  the  activities  of  the  home  were  posed  and  dramatized  and 
many  lessons  in  social  etiquette  were  inculcated,  since  these  children  had  the 
habit  of  opening  front  doors  and  of  wandering  at  will  through  any  house  In  the 
village.  The  story  hour  was  filled  with  selections  which  have  a  peculiar  charm 
for  children,  on  account  of  their  repetitive  quality  the  Three  Pigs  and  Their 
Houses  and  The  House  That  Jack  Built  being  especially  appropriate 

The  second  grade  furnished  a  house  and  dressed  a  set  of  dolls  to  live  in  it. 
The  third  grade  watched  the  building  of  a  house,  and  as  the  teacher  photo- 
graphed from  day  to  day  with  her  camera  the  progress  of  the  building  the  pupils 
made  blue  prints  for  a  little  brochure  on  house  building.  The  fourth  grade  in 
this  school  made  a  special  study  of  the  community  grocery  store.  They  brought 
small  samples  of  condiments  from  home  and  hung  them  in  bottles  on  a  chart, 
reporting  from  time  to  time  on  the  source  and  manufacture  of  these  products. 
The  fifth  grade  made  a  study  of  the  village  with  reading  and  language  lessons 
bearing  upon  the  activities  of  the  town,  the  mill,  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.,  which  was  its 
social  center,  the  <diurch  and  school,  the  community  dairy,  piggery,  and  the 
community  gardens.  Booklets  were  also  made  in  this  grade  and  blue  prints  in- 
serted of  different  views  of  "our  village.**  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
carried  this  study  of  local  environment  out  into  a  larger  study  of  American 
cities,  how  they  were  founded,  their  plan,  location,  governments,  etc. 

Underlying  this  framework  of  civic  interest  ran  a  study  of  cotton  from  seed 
to  loom  apportioned  among  the  different  grades,  which  included  numerous  les- 
sons in  agriculture,  industrial  science,  and  nature  study. 

Here  was  a  line  of  work  especially  adapted  to  each  grade  of  the  school  in 
separate  units  and  yet  with  relationships  established  between  the  different 
grades  and  a  line  of  continuity  running  through  from  grade  to  grade  which  held 
the  whole  plan  together  and  sustained  its  logical  sequence  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

I.  PROJECTS  IN  A  MILL  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

THE  HOUSE  PROJECT,  QRAOES  I  AND  H. 

I.  HMory  and  geography. — ^Homes  In  other  times — ^Hiawatha's  Pocahontas', 

Pilgrim's,  Washington's,  L^'s«  Jefferson's,  Lincoln's. 
II.  Nature  study, — Homes  of  birds  and  insects— the  robin,  spider,  snail,  turtle, 
aunti  and  bee.    Homes  of  animals — the  squirrel,  rabbit,  beaver,  and  bear. 

III.  LUeraiure. — Stories — ^How  the  Sheep  and  Pig  Set  Up  House;  The  Three 

Little  Pigs.  Poems — Foreign  Children — R.  L.  Stevenson.  Songs— There's 
No  Place  Like  Home.  Songs  and  games — ^London  Bridge  Is  Falling 
Down. 

IV.  Art. — The  Swallows— Laux.    Ann  Hathaway's  cottage. 
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A.   PLYMOUTH    PROJECT:  THE    LANDJNG   OF   THE   F 


B.   BUILDING   A    FARM    ON   THE   SAND   TABLE. 
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KING   A   GROCERY   STORE:  A    PROJECT    IN    SLOYD   A 
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y.  Language. — ^Projects  in  modes  of  expression — ^tellin?,  drawing,   picture- 
book  making;  reading,  writing  of  units  in  tliese  projects. 

1.  Telling — ^informal  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils;  story- 

telling ;  reciting  poems ;  reports  on  home  work. 

2.  Making — ^making  picture  books  of  homes  in  different  lands;  cut- 

ting and  pasting  pictures  on  sheets  of  paper  and  binding  them 
into  booka 

8.  Reading — ^lessons  from  the  blackboard  f<Miualated  by  the  children 
and  typed  by  the  older  pupils  for  permanent  use. 

4.  Drawing — drawing  on  the  blackboard  the  different  units  from  these 
projects.  (Exercises  in  free-hand  movement  as  a  technical  train- 
ing in  writing.) 

6.  Writing— early  lessons  in  copying-— titles  under  pictures  in  house 
book.    Later  lessons  in  composition. 

THE  COTTON  PROJECT  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 
THE   COTTON    FIELD. 

I.  Plowkig  for  coiUm  in  the  South: 

1.  Time  and  method  of  plowing;  deep  furrows,  stalk  cotter  used  before 

plowing,  and  stalks  left  on  the  field  as  ffertilixer;  other  fertiUasers 
used. 

2.  Plowing  cottcm  fields  in  other  lands ;  plows  of  l<Mig  ago  and  now. 
II.  Planting  cotton  in  the  South: 

1.  Kinds  of  soil  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton — flight,  sandy,  loamy 

soil. 

2.  Planting  by  hand  and  by  a  cotton  planter — ^flrst  in  rows,  and  then 

thinned  into  hilla 
III.  Cotton  growing: 

1.  Germination  of  the  cotton  seed. 

2.  Climatic  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  cotton :  Rain,  atmosphere, 

frost,  and  heat. 

3.  Geographical  areas  for  the  growing  of  cotton:  85  degrees  latitude 

either  side  of  the  Equator ;  sea-island  cotton. 

4.  Cotton  growing  in  other  lands:  Egypt,  India,  South  America,  Russia, 

and  China ;  irrigation  of  an  Egyptian  cotton  field. 
IT.  Cultivating  the  cotton  plant: 

1.  The  principle  of  capillarity  in  the  soil ;  dry  farming  as  a  reclama- 

tion project. 

2.  The  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spread-tooth  cultivator. 

3.  Constant  cultivation  of  the  cotton  field. 
V.  The  cotton  flower: 

1.  Parts  of  the  flower  and  their  use. 

2.  Pollenizing  the  flower. 

3.  How  the  seed  cradle  forms. 

4.  The  boll  weevil,  its  depredations  and  extermination. 
VI.  Piclcing  cotton: 

1.  Picked  by  hand,  as  no  successful  machine  has  yet  been  invented. 

2.  Hands  pick  on  an  average  100  pounds  per  day,  at  2  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Cotton  is  weighed  in  the  field  and  credit  giv^i  each  picker. 

4.  Crude  scales  in  use  for  weighing  cotton. 
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VII.  Qifining  cotton: 

1.  RemoYing  the  seeds  from  the  cotton  fiber :  the  cotton  is  hauled  from 

the  fi^ds  to  the  gin  and  the  seeds  are  removed  thete* 

2.  Eli  Whitn^  and  the  cotton  gin. 

3.  Mixing  seeds  in  the  gin  leads  to  deterioration  of  epecies  of  cotton. 

4.  Cotton  ginning  on  the  old  plantation. 
VIII.  Baling  cotton: 

1.  Pressing  the  cotton  into  bales ;  a  modem  compress  and  a  cotton  screw 

in  the  old  plantation ;  former  reduces  500-pound  bale  from  3  feet 
to  12  inches  in  height. 

2.  Modem  bale  is  5  by  5  by  3  feet  and  weighs  about  500  pounds. 

THE  OOTTON  PROJECT  FOR  MIDDLE  GRAIHBS. 
WHXBE  COTTON  COMBS  FBOH. 

United  Statea. 

I.  The  famous  "Cotton  Belt**  (producing  upland  cotton):  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton  is  produced  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Florida. 

1.  The  delta  areas  are  found  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

2.  The  South  Atlantic  areas  comprise  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  parts  of  Virginia. 

3.  The  intermediate  areas  are  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louis- 

iana. 

4.  The  southwestern  division  is  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

II.  The  Sea  Island  cotton  area  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida:  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  grown  for  its  unusually  long  and  silky  fiber,  which  Is 
used  for  making  fine  fabrics  and  laces.  It  is  used  also  where  great 
strength  and  durability  are  required,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for 
the  best  grades  of  automobile  tires. 

1.  The  South  Carolina  areas  are  along  the  coast  on  the  Sea  Islands,  the 
'    chief  of  which  are  James,  Edisto,  John,  and  Wadmalaw. 

2.  The  inland  area  is  confined  to  the  counties  lying  along  the  coast  of 

Georgia  and  northem  Florida,  a  few  miles  Inland  from  the  shore  Ihie. 

III.  The  Arizona-Egsrptian  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona:  Egyp- 

tian cotton  until  very  recently  has  been  produced  commercially  only  in 
the  delta  and  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  River,  in  Egypt.  Its  most  striking 
characteristics  are  length  of  staple  combined  with  great  strength  and 
fineness.    Other  areas  are — 

1.  The  Salt  River  area  in  Arizona. 

2.  The  Gila  Valley  area  in  Arizona. 

3.  The  Yuma  Reclamation  Project. 

IV.  The  Durango  cotton  In  California:  While  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  and  la 

successfully  cultivated  In  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  it  is  not  so 
popular  as  the  new  Durango  variety. 

1.  Imperial  Valley  area. 

2.  Colorado  Valley  area. 

3.  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
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THE  OOTTON  MILL  PROJECT  FOR  HHMOLB  GRADES. 
WHAT  18  MADE  FBOH  COTTON. 

Southend  nUlls. — Dimity  cloth,  and  similar  output.  Output  of  the  North 
Carolina  mills — ^yams,  sheetings,  print  cloth  and  drills;  about  one-fourth  con- 
sists of  checks,  ginghams,  denims,  and  plaids,  about  one-twelfth  of  fancy  goods, 
high-grade  dress  goods,  and  sateens. 

South  Carolina  mills  produce  smaller  quantity  of  yams,  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  products  are  sheeting,  shirting,  drills  and  print  goods,  while 
one-sixth  of  their  output  consists  of  denims,  ginghams,  and  ticking.  A  large 
proportion  of  fine  goods  is  produced  in  North  Carolina. 

The  product  of  the  Georgia  mills  like  that  of  North  Carolina. 

The  product  of  the  Alabama  mills  like  that  of  South  Carolina. 

Improvement  noted,  lawns,  fancy  goods,  and  mercerized  goods  coming  out 
of  the  South. 

Through  the  mdl, — (1)  Bale  of  cotton  enters  mill — weighs  500  pounds,  worth 
$150,  measures  6  by  5  by  3  feet;  (2)  mixing  room,  mixed  with  other  bales; 
(3)  lapping,  cleaned  and  formed  into  a  lap,  or  bat,  or  roll;  (4)  carding,  fibers 
straightened,  lying  parallel ;  (5)  drawing,  stretched  and  pulled  out  to  prepare 
for  twisting;  (6)  slubbing,  fiber  twisted  and  wound  on  bobbins;  (7)  roving, 
twisted  still  finer  and  wound  on  smaller  bobbins ;  now  ready  for  spinning. 

Ring  spinning ;  used  in  the  South.  Roving  spun  into  warp  and  filling ;  warp 
runs  lengthwise  of  the  loom,  and  filling  is  carried  crosswise  by  rapidly  moving 
shuttles. 

Cloth  room ;  cloth  carried  in  bolts  to  the  cloth  room  and  cleaned  and  finished. 
Cloth  shipped  away  for  this  purpose  is  called  converter's  goods.  Dimity  cloth 
is  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  bleaching  and  is  made  into  men's  underwear 
at  the  factories  in  that  city. 

Economic  values. — Cotton  fiber  in  1918  valued  at  $1,750,000;  cloth  from  it 
valued  at  $2,000,000,000;  persons  employed  In  production,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  10,000,000 ;  persons  dependent  upon  it  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
60,000,000;  dimity  cloth  increases  four  times  In  value  from  raw  material. 

Geography, — Spindles:  Active  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  1914:  In 
the  cotton-growing  States,  12,711,303 ;  New  England  States,  17,408,372 ;  all  other 
States^  1,987,897. 

United  States  ranks  second  in  the  world's  spindleage:  In  Great  Britain, 
56,576,108 ;  United  States,  30,579,000 ;  the  world,  142,000,000. 

North  Carolina  ranks  second  In  the  spindleage  of  the  Southern  States  (1910) : 
South  Carolina,  3,71^,894,  North  Carolina,  2,939,576. 

Location  of  factories  in  the  South:  In  the  Piedmont — relation  of  power  to 
location  of  mills ;  relation  of  labor  to  the  location  of  the  mill ;  relation  of  raw 
material  to  the  location  of  the  mill. 

History. — Growth  of  the  factory:  (1)  Primitive  wheels  and  looms;  (2)  primi- 
tive modes  of  carding  and  spinning  and  weaving;  (3)  primitive  methods  of 
power  processes — ^water  power,  steam  power,  electric  power. 

Cotton  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  (its  manufacture) :  (1) 
A  factor  in  the  Civil  War ;  (2)  hi  the  economic  history  of  the  South ;  (3)  in  the 
social  life  of  the  South. 

Commerce. — ^Transportation  as  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the 
South:  (1)  Good  roads;  (2)  vehicles;  (3)  points  of  shipment,  access,  etc. ;  (4> 
imports  and  ezporta 
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LaJwr. — ^Labor  as  a  factor  in  the  manuf^tiire  of  cotton  in  the  Soath :  (1)  Mill 
worlcers — Wages,  hours,  living  conditions,  educational  advantages;  (2)  relation 

of  price  of  cotton  to  price  of  manufactured  article,  and  to  the  wages  paid  the 
mill  worker ;  (3)  high  cost  of  living  in  relation  to  the  mill  worker. 

Civics, — ^The  mill  worker  as  a  factor  in  the  civil  life  of  the  community:  (1) 
What  he  contributes;  (2)  relation  of  the  employer;  (3)  what  he  exchanges  for 
his  labor;  (4)  what  he  receives  for  his  labor. 

THE  DAIRY  PROJECT. 

1.  Care  of  the  cow. — Clean  milk:  The  milking  house;  washed  with  water 
from  a  hose  before  the  cows  are  brought  into  be  milked.  (Inspect  the  milking 
house.) 

The  cows ;  brushed  and  combed  and  bags  washed.     (Observe  milking.) 

The  dairyman;  clean  hands  and  clothing. 

The  milking  utensils ;  pails,  cans,  and  cloth  strainers  must  be  boiled  in  water 
every  time  they  are  used.  They  are  aired  and  sunned  In  a  screened  cupboard, 
where  flies  can  not  reach  them.     (Inspect  utensils.) 

Cooling  rooms;  walls  lined  with  thin  strips  of  cork  to  keep  out  the  heat 
Ice  stored  at  the  top  and  temperature  kept  at  38  degrees.     (Observation.) 

Bottling  the  milk ;  milk  bottled  in  the  cooling  room.  One  dozen  bottles  filled 
at  a  time  and  covers  put  on  before  air  or  dirt  can  get  Into  the  bottles.  (Ob- 
servation of  bottling  and  inspection  of  bottling  room.) 

Food  for  the  cow :  Grass  in  the  meadow  or  pasture  lot  in  the  summer  time ; 
hay  from  the  barn  and  a  warm  bran  mash  in  the  winter.  (Inspect  the  dairy 
lot)     Forage,  silage,  and  cottonseed  meal.     (Observation  of  feeding.) 

Cool,  fresh  water  to  drink.     (Injsq;>ect  the  concrete  water  basin.) 

Weaning  the  calf:  Calf  taken  from  its  mother:  Why?    When? 

Teaching  the  calf  to  drink  milk  from  a  paiL  (Observation  and  inspection 
of  calf  house.) 

II.  WJiat  the  cow  gives  us. — ^Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  dried  beef,  gelatine, 
leather,  glue,  bone  buttons,  hair  in  plaster,  tallow  candles,  soap,  fertilizer. 
(Detailed  study  of  any  one  of  these  products.  A  collection  of  these  products 
mounted  on  a  chart  in  the  schoolroom,  made  from  specimens  brought  in  by  the 
pupils.) 

III.  The  child's  ^ood.— Milk,  butter,  cheese.  "  The  first  food  a  family  should 
buy  is  milk."  "The  last  food  to  be  dispensed  with  is  milk."  (Material  for 
these  lessons  found  in  the  bulletin  on  Health  Education,  "  Diet  for  the  Child," 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 

IV.  History  and  geography  (Includes  number  lessons,  and  es)ecial  study  of 
North  Carolina's  status  in  dairy  products;  Texas  fever  tick.) — Cows  of  olden 
times ;  relation  to  environment ;  structure,  covering,  prehension  of  food  defense. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Where  cows 
are  raised  in  the  United  States;  where  creameries  are  built  in  the  United 
States;  where  cheese  Is  made  in  the  United  States. 

B,  The  cowboy  on  the  western  plains ;  driving  to  the  round-up ;  in  a  stampede ; 
the  herd  at  night. 

4.  The  cow*s  cousins :  In  America,  the  deer  and  bison ;  in  Africa,  the  water 
buffalo ;  in  India  and  Japan,  the  buffalo. 

V.  Poems,  stories,  songs. — The  Farmyard  Song ;  The  Cow,  The  Friendly  Cow ; 
The  Milkmaid,  ^sop ;  Mooley  Cow. 
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THE  PIGOERT  FKOJEOT. 

L  0«re  0/  lika  pk^.-— Hog  waUows:  A  cooL  bafh  te  sootbing  to  a  pig  during 
the  hot  weather ;  it  cleans  the  scruff  from  the  skin  and  protects  the  pig  from 
flies.  A  thin  layer  of  crude  petroleum  oo  the  tc^  of  Uie  water  will  keep  the 
pigs  ftee  from  lice  and  other  skin  parasites.  (Inspection  of  the  pig  wallow 
and  observation  of  its  use  by  the  piga) 

Food  for  the  pig:  Not  adapted  to  liTlnig  on  com  alone,  the  pig  needs  a 
▼ariety  of  f ood--«oni,  alfUfa,  cowpea,  and  soy  bean«  with  hay,  wheat  shorts, 
bran,  tankage,  skim  milk,  etc. 

Pigs  can  be  produced  cheaper  when  pastures  are  used  along  with  the  grains, 
and  in  Uie  South  much  cheaper  than  is  possible  in  the  com  b^t  Clovers 
and  alfidfa  fumiflOi  better  hog  pastures  than  the  nonlegumes.  (Inspection 
of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs  in  the  piggery.) 

Benefit  of  hog  gracing;  improving  run-down  land,  fiertilising  it,  eating  the 
weeds  which  the  hogs  relish,  especially  the  oommon  Iambus  <iuarterB  and 
amarantlis.    Tiie  peanut  is  one  of  the  best  forage  crops  for  hogs. 

Bconomic  value:  Cotton  following  peanuts  and  grazed  by  hogs  averaged 
an  increase  of  61.1  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  value  per  acre  of  fZ2JSl; 
with  soy  beans  and  diuf as,  116.35  and  $7.68,  respectively. 

In  the  South  pork  can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  elsewhere.  Money 
Bpent  for  meat  by  Southern  people  would  remain  at  home;  would  affect  cot- 
ton, because  the  farmer  could  hold  his  cotton  crop  if  he  had  pork  to  sell,  one 
of  the  beet  supplements  to  cotton  crop. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  invested  in  hogs  returns  a  sale  of  from 
5,000  to  8,000  pounds  of  live  pork  in  a  year,  or  from  two  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  investment, 

II.  What  the  pig  gives  us. — ^Food — ^Pork,  ham,  sausage,  lard,  headcheese; 
Ixmes  for  chicken  feed,  bristles  for  brushes;  leather.  (Detailed  study  of  any 
one  of  these  products.)  (A  collection  of  these  products  mounted  on  a  diart 
in  the  schoolroom  made  from  specimens  brought  in  by  the  pupils.) 

m.  History  and  geography  (Indudes  number  lessons  and  special  study  of 
North  Carolina's  status  in  pork  production.    Hog  cholera). — 

1.  Relation  to  environments-covering,  prehension  of  food,  defense. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Where 
pigs  are  raised  in  the  United  States ;  why  North  (Carolina  does  not  raise  more 
pork;  hog  cholera,  infection  and  immunity.  Pig  In  China,  Holland,  and 
India.    Pig's  cousin — ^the  wild  boar/ the  hippopotamus. 

IV.  Poems,  stories,  songs, — The  Farmyard  Song;  The  Guinea  Pig;  The  Story 
of  Circe ;  Roast  Pig,  by  Charles  Lamb ;  The  Pink  Pig. 

THE  POULTRY  FROJEGT. 

I.  Care  of  fowis, — ^Elnd  of  fowls:  General-purpose  breeds— Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  or  Rhode  Island  Reds.    Egg  breeds— Leghorns,  Minorcas. 

SisEe  of  flock :  Depends  upon  available  space  and  amount  of  table  scraps.  Not 
over  20  or  25  hens  in  a  back-yard  flock.  Purchased  in  the  fall,  pullets  rather 
than  older  hens  so  they  will  begin  to  lay  before  winter  is  over. 

Housing:  Satisfactory  houses  may  be  made  from  piano  boxes,  costing  92.50 
each,  one  box  to  8  or  10  hens. 

The  yard :  Inclosed  with  board  or  wire  fence. 

Feeding:  All  table  ecraps,  kitchen  waste,  etc.,  should  be  utilized;  scraps  of 
meat  and  left-over  vegetables  make  excellent  f^ed.  Other  waste  products  from 
the  garden,  such  as  beet  tope,  turnip  tops,  carrot  tops,  potato  parings,  onion 
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tops,  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  rinds,  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbage,  waste 
lettuce  leaves,  bread  and  cake  crumbs. 

No  spoiled  food  should  be  fed,  and  a  dry  mash  may  be  added  to  the  table 
scraps. 

Feed  at  noon  or  at  ni^t,  or  both  times,  on  a  board  and  see  that  nothing  is  left 
to  spolL 

A  plentiful  supply  of  clean,  fresh  water  must  always  be  available. 

Hatching  and  raising  chicks:  Early  in  the  spring,  before  May  if  possible,  done 
with  hens.  A  few  dayK>ld  chicks  may  be  purchased  and  reared  if  setting  hens 
are  not  available.  Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are  24  hours  old,  then 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread  crumbs  make  the  best  food,  the  latter  soaked  in 
milk.  Later  feeding  of  grain,  2  parts  wheat,  2  parts  pinhead  oatmeal,  1  part 
com,  1  part  rice,  and  1  part  millet  seed ;  all  grains  cracked  before  mixing. 

Preserving  eggs:  Packed  the  day  they  are  laid,  in  water  glass. 

Bjconmnic  value  of  fowls  and  eggs :  Poultry  converts  table  scraps  and  kitchen 
waste  into  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  in  the  form  of  eggs  and  meat  Each 
hen  in  her  pullet  year  should  produce  10  dozen  eggs.  The  average  size  of  a 
back-yard  flock  should  be  at  least  10  hens.  Thus  each  flock  would  produce  in  a 
year  100  dozen  eggs,  which,  at  25  cents  a  doz^i,  would  be  worth  |25. 

Back-yard  poultry  flocks  help  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  supply  eggs 
of  a  quality  hard  to  purchase. 

These  eggs  cost  very  little,  as  the  fowls  are  fed  upon  waste  materials. 

II.  What  the  fowl  gives  us, — ^Food — eggs,  chicken  meat,  feathers,  featherbone. 

III.  History  and  geography, — ^1.  Relation  to  environment — structure,  prehen- 
sion, and  defehse. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps ;  where  poultry  is  raised  in  the  United  States ;  re- 
lation to  amount  of  improved  land,  with  special  reference  to  North  Carolina ; 
effect  of  lice  and  mites  and^their  controL 

3.  The  hen's  cousins — the  pigeon  and  quail.     * 

IV.  Poems,  stories,  songs.—^he  Clucking  Hen ;  The  Story  of  Henny  P^iny ; 
Feed  the  Flocks. 

IL  THE  PLYMOUTH  PROJECT. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  mill-village  school  the  daily  pro- 
gram provided  for  an  auditorium  period  which  was  used  each  day  of  the  week 
by  groups  of  children  representing  the  different  grades.  Division  1  formed 
one  group  and  included  the  kindergarten,  the  two  flrst  grades  and  the  second. 
Division  2  comprised  the  two  third  grades  and  the  fourth.  Division  S  was 
made  up  of  the  flf th,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  groups  met  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  for  their  exercises  and  came  tog^her  once  a  week  for  a 
general  auditorium  period.  The  program  for  each  group  was  similar  in  char- 
acter and  the  general  exercise  partook  of  the  best  numbers  from  each  division 
throughout  the  week.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  of  this 
period.  It  motivated  the  work  of  the  sdiool,  it  inspired  the  pupils  to  make 
their  best  effort  to  produce  something  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  general  program,  and  it  welded  the  school  together  because  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  work  of  each  grade  was  created  by  Its  presentation 
before  the  entire  school. 

The  flrst  half  hour  of  the  period  was  devoted  to  music,  to  chorus  and  solo 
singing,  and  to  the  learning  of  new  songs.  In  the  remaining  25  minutes 
the  regular  program  was  carried  out  It  was  found  necessary  to  indicate 
quite  definitely  the  topic  for  eadi  day  in  order  to  insure  versatility  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  exercise.  On  Monday  a  dvic  program  was  given,  with  reports 
on  the  civic  interests  of  the  village.    On  Tuesday  experiments  were  made 
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before  the  pupils  and  actiyities  preBented,  sapplemented  by  reports  of  otbers 
which  were  being  carried  on  by  groups  of  pupils  or  by  individuals  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  Wednesday  a  literary  program  was  rendered  of  readingSt 
recitations,  dramatisatlDn  of  stories,  and  posing  of  individual  characters. 
On  Thursday  reports  from  papers  and  magazines  on  current  events  were 
given  and  items  of  news  r^arding  the  life  of  the  village  were  reported. 

An  improvised  auditorium  was  necessary  because  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  school  for  this  activity.  The  village  chdrch  was  used  until  cold 
weather  drove  the  children  into  the  large  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associaticm,  where  they  were  made  welcome  unless  the  room  was 
being  used  by  gymnastic  classea  Sometimes  the  use  of  the  grade  room  was 
neoessaiy,  and  by  sitting  two  in  a  seat  doeedy  crowded  together  the  diildren 
carried  out  their  progmm.  Notwithstanding  these  handicaps  the  auditorium 
period  proved  a  great  success  and  a  great  incentive  to  the  project  wotk  of 
the  schooL  While  many  of  these  were  minor  projects,  the  ^  massing  of  the 
literature  and  music  of  some  special  subject  or  special  day"  suggests  the 
development  of  a  major  project  through  several  weeks  of  researdi  and  study. 
Such  a  study  is  represented  by  the  story  of  Plymouth  given  in  the  tableau 
vivant  form,  of  which  the  program  and  pictures  are  given  here. 

Bvery  child  in  the  school  bore  some  part  in  the  working  out  of  this  project 
The  stage  setting  was  arranged  by  the  boys  to  represent  the  forest  back- 
ground of  the  Plymouth  picture.  The  costumes  were  planned  in  the  classroom 
and  made  at  home.  All  the  stories  that  were  told  during  the  tableaux  were 
given  in  the  child's  own  words  by  one  who  had  been  choeen  by  the  school 
to  repres^it  his  classmates.  **  Thus,"  reports  the  principal  of  this  enterprising 
school  community,  "  our  program  was  simply  the  outcome  of  regular  classroom 
work  and  represents  one  of  our  major  projects." 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  flTTORT  OP  PLTMOtJTH  IN  TABLEAUX   VIVANT. 

Scene  I.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims:  Beading  by  a  girl  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  II.  The  first  wash  day :  Story  by  a  girl  in  the  third  grade. 

Solo:  Thanksgiving  song  by  girls  in  fourth  grade. 
Scene  III.  Care  of  the  baby :  Story  by  girl  in  third  grade. 

Solo:  Lullaby. 
Scene  IV.  John  Alden  and  Prisdlla:  Beading  from  '*The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish." 

Song :  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day :  Second  and  third  grades. 
Scene  Y.  The  snake  skin  and  the  bullets.    Story  told  by  boy  In  the  fourth  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  VI.  Treaty  with  Massasolt:  Story  told  by  boy  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Solo :  Why  Mr.  €k)bbler  Changed  his  Tune,  by  boy  in  fourth  grade. 
Scene  VII.  Standish  and  his  men  find  com :  Story  told  by  boy  in  fourth  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  VIII.  Calling  the  Pilgrims  to  church :  Story  told  by  boy  In  the  eighth 

grade. 
Scene  IX.  The  Pilgrims  going  to  church. 

Song:  Thanksgiving  Day:  Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Scene  X.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day:  Story  told  by  boy  in  sixth  grade. 

Beading:  President's  Thanksgiving  proclamation,  read  by  boy  in  eighth 
grade. 

Song  by  school:  America. 
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PLTMOUTH  VILLAGE  ON  THE  8AKD  TABLE  AS  IT  APPEARED  IN  1622. 

Tbe  tbird-grade  irapils  in  thiB  school  snpplemented  their  study  of  the  build- 
ing actlTities  in  the  vlUage  by  a  building  project  on  the  sand  table.  The 
town  of  Plymouth  in  1022  was  chosen  because  of  its  relation  to  the  Thanks- 
giving program  under  way  in  all  the  grades  and  also  because  the  simplicity  of 
the  project  insured  its  success,  although  the  pupUs  were  without  previous 
training  in  any  of  the  mbdes  of  expression.  Some  retarded,  over-age  boys  in 
the  class  were  being  h^d  in  school  wholly  through  parental  discipline  and 
their  whole-hearted  cooperation  was  enlisted  through  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  work.  Recalcitrant  members  became  eager  and  earnest,  clumsy  fingers 
deft  and  facile  as  they  shaped  with  infinite  care  the  buildings  in  this  miniature 
community.  Manners  and  customs  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  Indians  were  fre^y  discussed  during  these  activities  in  the  schoolroom. 
Their  hardships  and  fortitude  and  their  mutual  help  and  understanding,  with 
something  of  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  this  Indomitable  people,  made 
their  impression  upon  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  sdiooL  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  of  the  history  of  our  early  settlements  was  acquired  during  these  periods 
than  any  amount  of  reading  or  study  mi^t  have  accomplished. 

BXJILDINO  THE  TOWN  OT  FLTHOrTH  ON  THE  SAND  TABZJL 

The  sand  was  dampened  and  then  modeled  to  represent  the  contour  of  the 
country  in  and  around  Plymouth.  The  seashore  stretched  across  the  length 
of  the  table  about  midway  between  front  and  back,  curving  at  the  right  and 
extending  along  the  right  end  of  the  table  to  meet  the  right-hand  comer  at 
the  back.  The  village  hill,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  modeled  at  the 
middle  right  and  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills  along  the  right  end  of  the 
table.  The  seashore  thus  formed  was  high  and  rocky  at  the  right,  but  low 
and  level  at  the  middle  front.  Here  lay  the  village,  within  the  curve  of  the 
bay  and  sheltered  by  the  hills  along  the  shore.  Over  it  all  stood  the  forest, 
with  here  and  there  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  felled  by  a  Pilgrim 
father.  The  village  street  ran  along  the  shore  from  the  left  end  to  the  hill  at 
the  right.  Between  it  and  the  sea  stood  the  six  log  cabins  with  Qovemor 
Bradford's  house,  which  was  also  used  as  the  church,  across  the  street  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  The  Mayflower  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  the 
famous  rock  was  placed  midway  along  the  shore. 

Modeling  the  fiouses, — Seven  log  houses  were  made  of  twigs  and  clay  whidi 
measured  when  finished  4  by  8  inches.  A  fiat,  thin  slab  of  day  for  the  floor  of 
the  house  was  laid  on  a  piece  of  carboard  and  a  rectangle  4  by  8  inches  was 
drawn  on  it.  Twigs  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  cut  to  measure- 
ment, and  rolls  of  day  the  same  size  weie  modded.  The  houses  were  built 
up  in  rectangular  form  over  the  diagram  on  the  clay  floor,  first  a  roll  of  clay 
and  then  a  twig,  4  inches  long  at  the  sides  and  3  inches  wide  at  the  ends.  These 
were  pressed  together  to  form  the  walls  of  the  house,  with  spaces  left  for  a 
door  and  window.  The  roof  was  a  thin  slab  of  clay  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle  the  size  of  the  floor.  It  was  bent  slightly  through  the  middle  to 
form  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  was  pressed  carefully  into  place  on  the  top  of  the 
walls.  A  clay  chimney  was  modeled  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Palisades  of  pointed  twigs  were  built  around  each  house  after  it  was  placed  on 
the  sand  table.  These  twigs  were  buried  in  the  sand  one-third  their  length 
and  the  palisade  when  completed  stood  nearly  as  high  as  the  house.  The  fort 
on  the  hill  was  made  like  the  houses.    It  was  square  in  shape,  with  a  fiat 
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roof  and  looph<^e8  around  tbe  sides  near  the  roof,  through  which  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  were  pointed. 

Modeling  the  figures. — Pilgrims  and  Indians  were  modeled  in  clay  and  were 
diessed  ai^n^riately  in  cr^pe  paper.  The  women's  dresses  and  men's  hats 
and  capes  were  made  of  black  cr^pe  paper,  and  the  women's  caps,  kerchiefs, 
and  aprons  of  white  cr^pe  paper.  The  Indians  were  dressed  in  blankets  of  tan- 
colored  cr^pe  paper  lined  with  red  and  white  and  brown  feather  headdresses, 
cut  also  of  cr^pe  paper. 

Many  activities  were  represented  by  these  figures,  the  Pilgrims  busy  at  their 
tasks  and  the  Indians  hidhug  behind  the  trees  watching  them. 

A  THANKSGIVING  FLAY — THE  LOST  FRINGE. 

This  little  play  was  taken  from  a  Thanksgiving  story  which  appeared  several 
years  ago  in  St.  Nicholas.  It  has  many  values.  It  brings  the  atmosphere  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  time  clearly  before  the  children.  It  depicts  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians  and  their  friendly  intercourse.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  every  pupil  in  the  class  to  take  some  part  in  the 
play. 

It  was  written  by  a  class  in  the  third  grade  during  their  language  p^ods 
and  developed  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  The 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians,  the  touch  of  romantic  adven- 
ture which  the  episode  develops,  and  the  dramatic  culmination  of  the  movement 
make  it  a  delightful  piece  of  play  acting. 

Retting  of  the  play, — Branches  of  trees  at  the  back  of  the  stage  will  give  the 
forest  background  needed  for  the  three  acts  of  the  play. 

In  the  first  act  the  gable  end  of  a  house  is  seen  among  the  trees.  This  may 
be  made  of  a  light  wooden  fk'amework  covered  with  paper,  with  door  and 
window  showing. 

The  seashore  in  the  second  act  may  be  represented  by  a  stretch  of  blue  cloth 
or  canvas  at  the  right  of  the  stage. 

The  feast  occupies  the  foreground  in  the  third  act,  two  long  tables,  one  of 
Indians  and  one  of  Pilgrim  men,  with  Pilgrim  women  serving. 

THE  LOST  PRINCE. 

CHABACTKBS. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  a  Puritan  father, 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  a  Puritom,  mother, 
Giles  Hopkins,  a  little  Puritan  bop. 
Constance  Hopkins,  a  little  Puritan  girl. 
Governor  Bradford,  the  governor  of  Plutnouth. 
Massasoit,  an  Indian  chief, 
Wamsutta,  hit  Utile  9on. 
Samoset,  an  Indian  friend  of  the  Puritans. 
Puritans  and  Indians. 

Time— Thanksgiving,  1622. 
ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  Clearing  in  the  forest,  with  Puritan  house  in  the  "background.  Doop 
opens  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  come  out  u^th  bread  and  pies  in  tJieir 
hands.  QUes  and  Constance  foUow  them  to  the  door.  All  are  dressed  in 
Puritan  costume.    Constance  is  wiping  Aer  eyes  on  her  apron. 
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Mr.  Hophins.  Remember,  children,  you  are  to  stay  in  the  house  until  we  oome 
home. 

Constance,  Won't  you  please  bring  me  some  cake? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  If  you  are  good  children,  I  will  bring  you  some  of  Mrs.  AUer- 
ton's  pound  cake. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Tou  must  not  leave  the  house.    There  may  be  Indians  in  the 
forest. 

Giles.  The  Indians  will  be  at  the  feast,  won't  they? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Massasoit  and  his  men  will  be  there,  but  the  Narraganaetts  are 
on  the  warpath.    They  may  be  hiding  in  the  forest  now. 

Constance^  Oh,  I'm  afraid,  mother. 
.  ones.  Pooh !    Don't  be  a  "  fraid  cat,"  Constance.    I'll  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Nothing  can  harm  you  if  you  stay  within. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Do  as  father  says,  and  ke^  indoors.    Good-by. 

(Hies  and  Constance.  Good-by. 

(FaiJier  and  mother  disappear  in  the  forest  and  children  go  into  the  house 

and  shut  the  door. ) 


Scene  II.  8a$ne.  ChUdren  standing  at  the  window.  Giles  sees  a  squirrel  run 
across  the  clearing  in  front  of  the  house.  They  laugh,  then  open  the  door 
and  come  out. 

Constance.  Where  did  it  go? 

GUes.  It  ran  this  way.    (Running  toward  the  woods.) 
Constance.  Let's  catch  it,  and  make  a  pet  of  it. 
Giles.  I'll  make  a  cage  for  it 
Constance.  What  color  was  it? 
Giles.  It  was  gray,  with  a  big  bushy  tail. 

Constance.  (Starting  toward  the  woods.)    Oh,  there  it  is  in  that  tree. 
GUes.  There  it  goes,  see  it  run.    Come  on,  I  know  I  can  catch  it. 
(The  children  chase  the  squirrel  around  in  front  of  the  house,  until  it  leads 

them  aioay  into  the  forest.) 


Scene  III.  The  seashore.    Constance  kneeling  and  crying.    Giles  trying  to  com- 
fort her. 

GUes.  Don't  cry,  Constance,  I  can  find  the  way. 

Constance.  That  is  what  you  always  say,  and  we  are  farther  away  than  ever. 

C^Ues.  No,  we're  not,  Constance;  we'll  find  Plymouth  Just  around  this  bend. 
I  am  sure  we  are  coming  toward  it 

Constance.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  go  out  of  the  house ! 

Giles.  It  was  that  wicked  squirrel.    Maybe  it  was  the  devil  tempting  us.    Grov- 
emor  Bradford  says  he  can  change  into  anything. 
.  Constance.  He  did  it  just  to  try  us.    Oh,  what  will  father  and  mother  say? 

GUes.  Never  mind,  Constance,  let's  go  on.    We'll  never  find  Plymouth  sitting 
here  and  crying.    Let's  walk  on. 

( Wamsutta,  a  young  Indian  boy,  comes  walking  toward  them.    He  sees  that 

Constance  is  crying.) 

Giles.  Look,  Constance,  look.    See  who's  coming. 

Constance.  (Looking  up,  and  then  rising  to  her  feet.)     Oh,  Giles,  it's  an  In- 
dian.   A  little  boy.    Aren't  you  afraid  of  him? 

Giles.  No,  I'm  not.    I'm  as  big  as  he  is. 

Wamsutta,  How  do»  English? 
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ones.  How  do  yon  do?  (Constance  hides  behind  her  brother,  Watnsutta  be- 
gins to  dance.) 

Constance.  What's  he  doing  now? 

CHles.  Why,  he*B  dancing.  It  is  an  Indian  feast  dance.  I*ve  seen  Samoeet  do 
it  lots  of  times. 

Constance.  He  wants  to  be  friendly. 

CHles,  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  go  home. 

Constance,  (Beginning  to  cry  again.)     Oh,  Giles,  shall  we  ever  find  Ply  month? 

Wamsutta.  (Pointing  and  nodding  toward  the  forest.)  Plymot?  Plymot? 
Come.    Go  to  Plymot. 

Giles.  Looli,  Constance,  he  Is  pointing  and  trying  to  say  "  Plymouth." 

Constance.  Do  yon  think  he  knows  where  it  is? 

Wamsvtta.  {Walking  totoard  the  forest  aaid  pointimfi.)  Plymot.  Go  Plymot. 
(He  leads  and  the  children  follow  him^  into  the  forest.) 

ACT  11. 

ScBNB  I.  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Plgm<mth.  Two  long  tables  set  with  food. 
Puritan  men  at  one.  Oovemor  Bradford  seated  tU  the  head,  with  Stephen 
Hopkins  at  his  right.  Indians  at  the  other  table^  with  Massasoit  at  the 
head  and  8amoset  at  liis  right.  Puritan  dames  serving.  Massasoit  does  not 
eat  nor  speak;  looks  down  at  his  ptate,  lost  in  thought. 

'  Oovernor  Bradford.  (To  Stephen  Hopkins,)  Why  is  Massasoit  so  silent?  Is 
he  angry? 

Stephen  Hopkins,  I  do  not  know.    He  has  eaten  nothing. 

Governor  Bradford.  I  am  afraid  he  is  oftended.  He  is  our  only  friend  in  all 
this  wilderness. 

Stephen  Hopkins.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose  his  friendship. 

Governor  Bradford,  The  Narragansets  are  uprising.  We  shall  need  the  pro- 
tection Massasoit  can  give  us. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  (To  Mistress  Hopkins,  who  is  serving  near  them.)  Eliza- 
beth, dost  know  why  Massasoit  is  silent?    Is  he  ill? 

Mistress  Hopkins,  No,  Stephen,  I  do  not  know.    I  saw  he  was  sad  and  silent. 

Governor  Bradford,  T  am  afraid  he  is  angry. 

Mistress  Hopkins,  He  is  thinking  of  something  far  away. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  1  hope  he  is  not  plotting  against  us. 

Mistress  Hopkins.  Samoset  will  know,  and  he  will  tell  us.    He  is  our  friend. 

Oovemor  Bradford,  Send  Samoset  to  me ;  I  will  ask  him. 

(Mistress  Hopkins  goes  to  Samoset  and  speaks  to  him  quietly.    Samoset  rises 

from  the  table  and  goes  to  Oovemor  Bradford,) 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Hast  noted  Massasoit  to<lay,  Samoset? 

Samoset.  Yes;  he  eats  not,  nor  speaks. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Dost  know  tlie  cause?  Is  he  angry  with  the  people  of 
Plymouth? 

Samoset.  Nay,  he  hath  great  sorrow.    He  hath  lost  his  only  son. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Is  he  dead,  Samoset? 

Samoset.  Nay,  he  hath  been  stolen.    The  Narragansets  have  taken  him. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Can  not  Massasoit  rescue  him? 

Samoset.  He  is  not  str<xig  as  the  Narragansetts.  If  Massasoit  make  war,  they 
kill  the  child. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  How  could  they  take  him? 

Samoset.  We  are  away  at  war.  They  come  in  his  wigwam  and  steal  the 
child  away.    We  come  home.    He  is  gone. 
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Oovemor  Bradford,  *Ti8  a  weighty  sorrow.  I  have  mucli  feeling  for  the 
sad  father. 

Samoset.  The  great  chief  speaks  not  till  his  son  come  back. 

Governor  Bradford,  Can  not  Massasoit  rescue  him? 

Samoset,  He  is  not  strong  like  the  Narragansetts.  If  Massasoit  make  war, 
they  kill  the  chUd. 

Governor  Bradford,  Tell  your  chief  we  sorrow  with  him.  If  he  needs,  we 
wiU  help  him. 

iMi8tre8&  Hopkina  po««€«  ootobb  to  the  table  wUh  a  plate  in  her  hand,  Con- 
stance runs  out  of  the  forest  to  her  and  buries  her  face  in  her  mother's  drem. 
Giles  and  Wamsutta  are  seen  standing  behind  a  tree.) 

Constance,  Oh,  mother,  we  were  lost,  and  could  not  find  you  anywhere. 

Mistrees  Hopkins,  Lost  in  the  forest!    How  did  you  ever  find  us? 

Conetance.  A  little  Indian  boy  showed  us  the  way. 

Mistress  Hopkins,  What  will  your  father  say? 

Mr,  Hopkins,  Constance,  how  came  you  here?    Where  is  your  brother? 

Constance,  He  is  there,     i Pointing  to  the  tree,)    Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  sorry ! 

Mr,  Hopkins,  Giles,  come  here. 

(As  GUes  comes  toward  his  father,  Wamsutta  steps  into  the  clearing  and 
standi  looking  at  Massasoit,  Massasoit  looks  up  and  sees  the  boy.  He  stridee 
over  to  Mm^  Ufts  Mm  up  on  his  left  or^,  and  raises  his  right  hand,) 

Massasoit.  Joy  of  my  life,  warmth  of  my  heart,  light  of  my  st^Ms,  sunshine 
of  my  wigwam,  thou  art  come  back  to  me ! 

III.  BUILDING  A  FARM  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

A  PLAT  PROJECT. 

The  building  of  the  farm  on  the  sand  tables  is  a  project  which  has  been 
frequently  used  in  primary  and  kindergarten  schools  as  a  center  of  interest  in 
the  daily  program.  Such  a  study  is  rich  in  subject  matter.  From  the  art  side 
it  offers  a  wide  field  of  selection.  It  possesses  also  a  broad  historical  back- 
ground and  a  voluminous  literary  content  and  presents  numberless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  presentation  of  problems  in  nature  study. 

The  activities  of  the  farm  are  varied  and  suggest  many  projects  for  the 
primary  grades.  These  fkrm  problems  make  an  e^»ecial  a^eal  to  the  child 
because  his  larger  interest  in  life  lies  in  the  matter  of  feeding.  A  dose  con- 
nection is  easily  formed  between  this  interest  in  his  consumption  of  food  and 
the  activities  that  produce  it,  and  this  affords  most  excellent  material  for 
the  problem-project  type  of  instruction. 

OUTLINES  ON  THE  FABM  STUDY. 

Subjects  of  study : 

1.  Agriculture:   Wheat;  com;  potatoes. 

2.  Animal  life:  The  horse;  cow;  sheep;  pig;  hens  and  ducks;  bees. 
8.  Shelters:  House;  barn;  henhouse;  windmill;  pigpens;  dovecote. 

4.  Tools:  Plow;  drag;  scythe;  hoe;  rake;  thrasher;  ax;  saw. 

5.  Gates  and  fences. 

6.  Vehicles:  Carts;  wagons. 

7.  Mills. 
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Bources  of  impression, 

I.  Nature  study: 

1.  Agriculture:    Form,  cultivation,  and  use  of  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes. 

2.  Animal  life:  Structure,  care,  and  use. 
8.  Buildings:  Suitable  materials. 

4.  Tools:  Raw  and  manufactured  materials. 

5.  Vehicles:  Application  of  steam  and  electricity. 

6.  Mills.    Application  of  steam. 

II.  Art: 

1.  Agriculture:  The   Oleaners;   The   Sowers;   The   Harvest   Moon;    The 

Angelus. 

2.  Animal  life:  The  House  Fair;  The  New  Bom  Calf;  The  Churning; 

The  Shepherdess ;  The  Sheepf old ;  A  Barnyard  in  Normandy ;  Feeding 
the  Hens;  The  Orchard. 
8.  Shelters:  Mount  Vernon;  Ann  Hatha  way's  Cottage;  The  Woodcutter. 

4.  Tools:    The  Man  With  the  Hoe;  The  Song  of  the  Lark;  Ploughing; 

The  Haymakers;  The  End  of  the  Day. 

5.  Vehicles :  Meeting  of  the  Ways. 

6.  Mills:  Primitive  mills. 

III.  EUstory: 

1.  Agriculture:  Cortez  introduces  wheat  into  Mexico.     PUgrims  discover 

com.    Wild  potatoes  in  Virginia. 

2.  Animal  life :  The  horse  in  Mexico ;  Sacred  cow  in  India ;  Shq^herds  and 

flbeep  of  olden  times;  The  wild  boar;  The  eider  duck;  The  Pilgrim's 
turkey ;  Wild  honey  and  beeswax. 
S.  Buildings:  Homes  in  other  lands.    Cliff  dwellers,  Zuni  Indians,  Forest 
Indians,  Longhouse  Indians,  Eskimos,  Hottentots,  and  Pilgrims. 

4.  Tools:  Lincoln's  boyhood  on  a  farm;  Washington's  boyhood  on  a  plan- 

tation; Primitive  tools. 

5.  Vehicles:  Evolution  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

6.  MiUs.    Primitive  miU& 

IV.  Stories,  songs,  poems,  and  supplementary  reading: 

1.  Agriculture:  (a)  Stories:  Ceres;  Little  Red  Hen;  Story  of  Joseph; 
Redheaded  Woodpecker ;  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes ;  Black  Beauty ; 
lo;  Arachne;  Circe;  Little  Hen;  King  Solomim  and  the  Bees;  The 
Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips;  Peter,  Paul,  and  Espen; 
The  Chariot  Race;  Will  of  the  Mill,  {b)  Poems:  Ploughman;  The 
Husking;  The  Potato;  The  Arab's  Farewell  to  His  Horse;  The 
Friendly  Cow;  Little  Bopeep;  The  Three  Little  Pigs;  The  House  in 
the  Sun;  To  a  Honey  Bee;  I  Remember;  The  Village  Blacknnith; 
Boy  Lives  on  our  Farm;  The  Miller  of  Dee.  (c)  Songs:  Alice's 
Supper;  Swing  the  Sickle;  Busy  Farmer;  A  Gallop,  A  Trot;  Thank 
You,  Pretty  Cow;  Song  of  the  Shearers;  The  Pigs;  Quack,  Quack, 
Says  the  Duck;  A  Jolly  Little  Rover;  The  Carpenter;  The  Black- 
smith Over  the  River;  The  MUL  (d)  Reading:  The  Story  of  Joseph; 
Mondamin;  A  Wild  Horse;  The  Dog  in  the  Manger;  The  First 
Weaver;  The  Wild  Hog  and  Sharp  Tooth;  Little  Duck  and  North 
Wind ;  How  Bodo  Found  Wild  Honey ;  The  Tree  and  the  Woodcutter ; 
Bodo's  Hammer  and  Knife;  Children  of  the  Plains;  Children  of  the 

cmttB. 
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BETKRBNCB8. 

Art:  Perry  pictures. 

Literature:  Greek  Myths,  by  Agnes  Cook;  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  by  James 
Baldwin;  Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Shewell;  The  Chariot  Race  (Ben  Hur),  by 
Lew  Wallace;  Will  of  the  Mill,  by  Stevenson. 

Poems:  Lowell,  Whittier,  Stevenson,  Mother  Goose,  Longfellow. 

Songs:  Eleanor  Smith,  Gaynor. 

Readers:  Dopp's  Tree  Dwellers;  Fox*s  Indian  Primer;  JEsop's  Fables;  The 
Bible. 

Modes  of  expression. 

I.  Telling: 

Reproduction  of  stories,  description  of  nature  observations,  and  the  re- 
counting of  historical  episodes  and  narratives. 

II.  Drawing  on  the  blackboard,  painting,  and  cutting  colored  posters: 

Representation  of  the  activities  of  the  farm;  the  animal  life^  and  the 
shelters ;  tools  and  vehicles  on  the  farm. 

III.  Making  and  doing: 

1.  Agriculture:  Sow  seeds  on  sand  table  in  appropriate  fields.    Germina- 

tion; capillarity  of  soils;  poUization;  visit  a  farm,  observe  plowing, 
sowing,  etc.;  visit  a  mill,  observe  process  of  grinding  wheat;  visit  a 
bakery,  observe  process  of  making  bread;  making  bread  in  school; 
cooking  cereals;  canning,  preserving,  drying  fruits;  making  jelly; 
making  maple  sugar. 

2.  Animal  life:  Making  butter,  cheese,  and  curdles;  cooking  eggs;  making 

soft  soap. 
8.  Buildings:  Making  house,  barn,  henhouse, 'windmill,  pigpen,  dovecote 
out  of  cla^  or  manila  paper;  making  gates  and  fences,  cart,  wagon, 
and  sleigh  out  of  wood  and  manila  paper. 

4.  Tools:  Cutting  from  thi— ^low,  drag,  scythe,  hoe,  rake,  ax,  saw;  mak- 

ing thrasher  out  of  manila  paper. 

5.  Mills:  Making  flour  mill  and  wheat  elevator  out  of  manila  paper. 
lY.  Modeling: 

1.  Agriculture :  Model  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  before  and  after  germination. 

2.  Animal  life:  Model  horse,  cow,  pig,  hens  and  ducks,  and  place  them 

in  fields  on  the  sand  table. 
8.  Shelters:  Model  buildings. 

4.  Tools:  Model  tools  in  clay. 

5.  Model   primitive  mills:  Cliff  dweller's   mealing  stones;   Zuni   turning 

stones ;  water  mill ;  windmill. 
V.  Gesture: 

Stories,  songs,  poems,  and  reading  lessons  reproduced  in  pose  and  drama- 
tization. 
VI.  Writing: 

Development  lessons  in  reading  and  language,  reproduction  of  stories,  and 
original  accounts  of  specific  lessons  given  in  the  subjects  of  study. 

NUMBER  VALUEfi  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  FARM  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

Out  of  doors: 

Material :  Tape  measure,  twine,  and  pupils. 
Statement :  1  acre  equals  8  rds.  by  20  r^ 
1  rod  measured  on  the  playground.  j 

1  sq.  rd.  measured  on  the  playground. 
1  acre  measured  on  the  playground. 
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In  the  schoolroom: 

Material:  Bules,  pencils,  and  checked  paper. - 
Statement:  1  rd.  reduced  to  )  In. 
1  picture  rod  on  paper  equals  }  in. 

1  picture  sq.  rod.  on  paper  equals  1  check  measuring  }  sq.  in. 
1  picture  acre  on  paper  equals  8  checks  by  20  checks  or  4  in.  by  10  in. 
1  sheet  of  checked  paper  measures  8  in.  by  10  in. 
4  picture  acres  can  be  drawn  on  1  sheet  of  checked  paper. 
On  the  sand  table: 

Material:  24  sheets  of  checked  paper  with  4  picture  acres  on  each. 
Statement :  1  rd.  equals  }  In. 
Sand  table  measures  32  in.  by  72  in. 
Beduced  to  rods,  equals  64  rd.  by  144  rd. 
Area  of  sand  table  covered  with  24  sheets  of  checked  paper  with  4 

acres  in  each. 
Margin  on  two  sides  left  /or  roads. 
Counting  picture  acres  on  the  sand  table, 
l^ere  are  56  acres  in  our  farm. 
Laying  out  the  sand  table  In  fields — ^16  acres  of  com,  8  acres  of  millet, 

12  acres  of  meadow,  24  acres  of  wheat,  and  12  acres  of  oats,  16 

acres  for  farmyard,  and  8  acres  for  orchard. 

IV.  BUILDING  A  TOWN  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

A  PLAY  PROJECT. 

The  building  of  a  town  on  the  sand  table  offers  an  opportunity  for  con- 
crete lessons  in  civic  life  through  a  study  of  the  problems  which  the  child 
must  meet  in  his  everyday  experiences.  The  town  government,  the  laws 
of  conduct  in  public  places,  and  many  of  the  facts  concerning  drainage, 
sewerage,  and  sanitation  may  be  Impressed  by  this  mode  of  teaching.  Whole- 
some forms  of  recreation  may  be  suggested,  and  ways  and  means  Indicated 
by  the  teacher  whereby  the  children  in  a  town  may  help  to  beautify  it,  to 
improve  its  appearance,  and  to  make  It  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  choosing  of  a  profession,  a  trade,  or  an  occupation  by  a  child  who 
assumes  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  character  he  represents,  even  in 
play,  must  lead « him  to  appreciate  the  service  which  the  older  members  of  his 
community  render  to  the  people  with  whom  they  live. 

1.  Lapinff  out  the  town  on  the  sand  table. — ^A  group  of  children  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  grades  were  building  a  miniature  town  on  the  sand  table. 
Streets  had  been  laid  out  and  the  town  platted  Into  blocks  and  town  lots. 
A  central  square.  In  which  the  courthouse,  the  church,  and  the  school  were 
to  be  set  was  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  streets  and  business  block  after 
the  plan  of  many  county  seats  in  this  country. 

2.  Selecting  and  fencing  the  lots. — ^The  home  lots  were  chosen  in  the  same 
way  that  homesteaders  select  their  farms  in  the  West,  by  right  of  first  pos- 
session. In  the  sdioolroom  the  children  swarmed  around  the  table  when  the 
signal  was  given  and  located  their  claims.  When  the  fencing  operations 
began  each  child,  with  a  small  bundle  of  toothpicks,  fenced  In  his  lot  by 
sticking  the  toothpicks  in  the  wet  sand  along  the  line  of  his  boundaries. 

8.  Qovemment  of  the  town, — The  town  government  was  organised  by  the 
class  and  children  selected  by  them  to  administer  it.  Laws  of  conduct  on 
the  street  and  in  public  plaees  were  discussed.    One  child,  speaking  evidently 
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from  a  full  ezperi^ice,  announced,  "You  don't  dare  snatch  an  apple  off  the 
fruit  stand/'  and  another  informed  the  class  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head, 
"  If  you  ride  a  bicy<de  on  the  sidewalk,  you  get  pinched." 

4.  Professional  life  and  business  life. — The  professions  were  represented  by 
children  whose  fathers  enjoyed  distinction  as  physician,  lawyer,  minister,  or 
professor.  The  little  girls  chose  the  womanly  occupations,  those  of  milliner, 
school-teacher,  seamstress,  and  clerks  in  the  post  office  and  the  dry  goods  store. 
The  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  druggist,  and  the  merchant  were  all  represented  by 
their  tiny  shops  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  The  milliner  shop,  made 
of  manila  paper,  and  measuring  Just  2  inches  by  1  Inch,  sported  a  gay  front 
window,  with  hats  and  bonnets  painted  on  in  the  very  latest  models. 

5.  Drainage  and  sewerage, — Drainage  and  sewerage,  street  lighting,  and  pav- 
ing were  studied  and  a  fund  of  experience  revealed  by  children  who  had  stopped 
along  the  street  on  their  way  to  school  to  look  into  holes  under  sidewalks  that 
had  been  opened  for  pipe  laying  and  sewer  cleaning.  Bridges  were  built  across 
the  river  that  ran  through  the  town,  and  pavement  laid  along  the  street  with 
blocks  of  day. 

6.  Amusements. — ^The  last  demand  that  came  from  this  small  community  was 
for  some  form  of  amusement.  The  circus  appealed  to  the  popular  fancy,  and  an 
open  field  at  the  end  of  the  town  was  selected  where  a  tent  was  erected  and  a 
circus  parade  was  planned  for.  So  eagerly  was  the  material  for  this  popular 
pageant*contributed  that  when  the  circus  procession  was  finally  formed  it  ex- 
tended twice  around  the  town  and  out  even  to  the  door  of  the  tent. 

Stories,  songs,  and  poems. — Stories,  songs,  and  poems  for  the  work  in  litera- 
ture were  selected  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  various  subjects  of  study.  These 
were  taught  to  the  children  and  then  used  as  a  basis  for  reproduction  in  the 
dlflSerent  modes  of  expression.  "  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  Founding  of 
Rome,"  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  story.  Songs  of  the  trades,  like  **  The 
Carpenter,"  and  poems  like  Longfellow's  "  My  Lost  Youth  "  not  only  have  a 
special  significance  from  the  tropical  standpoint  but  are  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  well  worth  a  study  by  the  children. 

Qeography. — Even  the  circus  parade  disguised  itself  as  a  geography  lesson 
when  a  small  boy  inquired  of  the  class,  "  Where  do  all  these  animals  come  from, 
anyway,  I*d  like  to  know?  "  The  circus  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  deluge  of  in- 
formation concerning  animal  habitat  with  which  the  boy  was  overwhelmed. 

Reading  and  language  leMoiw.^-Descriptive  sentences,  formulated  by  the  class, 
concerning  the  fascinating  processes  of  town  building  were  used  for  the  reading 
and  language  lessons. 

Ifumher  lessons. — ^A  constant  demand  for  measurement  in  platting  the  town, 
in  making  the  buildings,  in  buying  and  selling  commod^ies,  gave  rise  to  many 
practical  problems  of  a  pertinent  character. 

Map  drawing. — Out  of  the  demand  for  information  regarding  the  plan  for 
these  lessons,  maps  were  drawn  and  descriptions  written  by  the  children  for 
other  grades  who  desired  to  work  out  a  similar  project. 

Modeling  and  making. — Cardboard  aloyd  played  an  important  part  in  the 
building  projects.  The  houses,  the  shops,  and  the  other  public  buildings  were 
made  of  manila  paper  and  cut  and  pasted  to  definite  measurements. 

Blackboard  drawing;  painting  and  making  colored  posters. — ^Reproductions 
in  blackboard  drawing  of  the  town  and  its  especial  features  were  used  for  lessons 
in  chalk  modeling.  Landscapes  of  towns  w^e  painted  and  posters  were  made 
during  the  art  period. 
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PoBing  and  dramatizing. — Stories  were  told  of  the  building  of  towns  of 
peculiar  construction  and  origin  and  of  founders  of  some  of  the  old  historic 
cities,  which  led  to  the  dramatization  of  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  story« 

ChUdren*8  initiative, — Henry  was  just  5,  of  the  right  kindergarten  age,  yet 
quite  mature  enough  to  bear  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizenship  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  older  members  of  the  school  community.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  fencing  their  lots,  Henry's  deft  little  fingers  had  finished  the  front 
fence  and  those  on  either  side  of  his  lot  before  the  other  pupils  had  fairly 
begun.  While  they  were  cutting  and  pasting  their  tiny  pasteboard  houses, 
Henry  had  finished  his  and  had  made  in  addition  a  smaller  one  which  he  called 
his  "  garage."  When  the  houses  were  all  finished  and  placed  in  their  respective 
owner's  lots — ^Henry  had  secured  a  comer  lot  of  superior  location  on  the  open- 
ing day — something  new  and  strange  occurred  each  day  on  his  little  domain. 
Some  one  noticed  a  pile  of  toothpiclcs  behind  his  garage  after  the  fencing  was 
finished  and  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  them. 

"  Well,"  he  explained,  **  1  picked  them  up  around  the  town  after  the  others 
had  done  fencing  their  lots,  and  now  if  you  want  any  more  wood,  you'll  have  to 
buy  it  from  me." 

One  morning  he  surprised  us  with  a  new  line  of  fence  running  back  from  the 
road  through  the  middle  of  his  lot. 

•*  You  see,"  he  announced,  **  I  had  a  larger  lot  than  I  needed,  so  I  fenced  off 
half  of  mine  to  selL" 

Side  lights  were  thrown  upon  the  child  natures  within  the  class  which 
revealed  many  personalities  as  interesting  as  Henry's  proved  to  be.  Adjust- 
moit  to  his  relationships  in  home  and  school  communities  became  easier  for 
each  child  as  he  understood  their  significance  through  the  medium  of  the  play 
home  and  school  community. 

V.  A  SCHOOL  PLAY  AS  A  PROJECT  IN  HISTORY  AND 

LITERATURE. 

A  school  play  which  was  written  and  acted  by  the  fifth  grade  in  a  large 
city  school  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  unifying  infiuence  of  a  project  upon 
a  disorganized  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the  middle  grades.  The  pupils 
in  this  group  were  segregated  from  the  grade  because  for  various  reasons  they 
were  not  fully  prepared  for  fifth-grade  work  as  regards  especially  the  technical 
subjects.  Some  project  was  sought  by  the  teacher  in  charge  which  would 
coordinate  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a  morale  within  the  group 
of  responsibility  and  determined  effort.  They  were  all  highly  endowed  with 
histrionic  ability,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  failure  in  the  fundamental 
subjects  which  had  been  taught  to  them  largely  in  the  form  of  abstract  drills. 
As  the  play  developed  they  were  brought  together  into  complete  unity  of  pur- 
pose through  their  interest  in  the  working  out  of  their  project. 

The  play  centers  around  the  historic  episode  of  Roland  and  Oliver  and  was 
taken  from  one  of  their  lessons  in  medieval  history.  Briefly  stated,  ft  is 
this:  Charlemagne,  the  king,  becomes  estranged  from  his  sister.  Bertha, 
through  her  marriage  with  the  false  knight  Milon.  He  banishes  them  and 
they  flee  to  Italy.  After  their  son,  Roland,  is  bom  Milon  deserts  Bertha,  who 
is  forced  to  live  in  great  poverty  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  near  the  town  of  Sutri, 
inhere  Oliver,  the  governor's  son,  resides.  A  warm  friendship  springs  up  be- 
tween Roland  and  Oliver  and  the  two  boys  grow  to  young  manhood  in  a  con- 
stant companionship.  Oliver  protects  his  friend  Roland  and  his  mother  from 
many  hardships  and  often  brings  them  food  to  stay  their  hunger. 
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The  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  forest  where  Bertha  and  Roland  are 
gathering  firewood.    Their  little  hut  is  seen  in  the  distance. 

The  second  scene  is  the  banquet  given  by  the  governor  in  honor  of  Charle- 
magne, who  with  his  retinue  of  knights  and  servants,  and  accompanied  by  bis 
two  daughters,  the  cardinal,  and  the  lords  and  dukes  from  his  court,  are 
traveling  through  the  country  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

The  reconciliation  between  Bertha  and  Charlemagne  and  the  bestowing  of 
knighthood  upon  the  young  Roland  by  his  emperor  uncle  form  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  play  rests. 

HOW  CHARLEMAGNE  FOUND  ROLAND.* 
A  PLAY  IN  TWO  ACTS  BY  GRADE  V. 

>OEEWOBD. 

By  one  of  the  pupils. 

We  haye  been  reading  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  have  found  the 
story  of  Roland  and  Oliver  very  interesting.  We  have  writt^i  a  play  about 
it  called  **  How  Charlemagne  Found  Roland."  The  characters  are  Charlemagne, 
Emperor  of  France;  Bertha,  bis  banished  sister;  and  her  son  Roland;  the 
governor  of  Sutri  and  his  son  Oliver,  the  friend  of  Roland;  the  Princesses 
Adelaide  and  Berthalde;  the  knights,  Duke  Ogier,  Ganelon,  Gerier,  Gerien, 
Richard  the  Old,  and  others;  the  cardinal,  my  Lord  Turpin,  with  pages  and 
servants. 

ACT  1. 
Scene  I.  A  rude  hut.  Bertha  and  Roland  outside  th^  door, 

Roland,  Oh,  why  has  my  friend  Oliver  deserted  me? 

Bertha,  Oliver  awaits  the  coming  of  the  great  Charlemagne. 

Roland,  And  is  Charlemagne  to  visit  our  town  to-day? 

Bertha,  Yea,  my  son. 

Roland.  And  will  Oliver  see  him? 

Bertha.  Surely  he  will  see  him— is  not  Oliver  the  governor's  son? 

Roland.  Ah,  then  Oliver  shall  tell  me  of  him. 

Berths,  Charlemagne  is  a  great  em^ror,  my  son. 

(Enter  Oliver.) 

Oliver.  Oh,  Roland,  Charlemagne  feasts  to-day  on  the  village  green,  with  all 
his  knights  about  him.    Come  with  me  and  see  him. 

Roland.  Oh,  mother,  I  shall  see  him,  I  shall  see  him. 

Bertha.  I  would  that  I  had  food  to  set  before  thee,  ere  thou  goest  out 

Roland,  Never  mind,  mother,  I  shall  find  some  food. 

Oliver,  Oh,  Roland,  Charlemagne  has  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  and  his  daughters,  the  Princesses  Adelaide  and  Berthaide,  are  with 
him. 

{Exeunt  Roland  and  Oliver,) 

Bertha,  Charlemagne,  Charlemagne,  why  hast  thou  treated  me  thus?  Thou 
hast  so  much,  while  Roland  and  I  are  starving. 


* "  This,  the  only  complete  play  reprinted  here,  is  reproduced  as  a  delightful  sample  of 
childish  play  writing,  and  as  an  Instance  of  a  teacher's  (in  this  case  Miss  Florence  Fox's) 
skill  In  evoking  values  from  her  work  in  literature  and  history."  From  "  Festivals  and 
Plays,"  by  Perdval  Chubb,  Harper  k  Broi.,  publishers,  New  York  and  London. 
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Scene  II.  The  same.    Roland  enters  toUh  food, 

■ 

Roland.  Oh,  mother,  see  what  I  have  hrought  thee. 

Bertha,  And  pray,  my  son,  where  didst  thou  find  this  food? 

Roland.  I  saw  the  king's  servants  carrying  It,  and  I  took  it 

BertJia,  Oh,  my  son,  my  son,  thou  hast  done  wrong. 

Roland,  But  why  should  we  starve  when  Charlemagne  has  plenty? 

Berths.  What  will  Charlemagne  say?    He  will  surely  banish  thee. 

Roland,  Do  not  worry,  mother.    Charlemagne  will  not  harm  me. 

Bertha.  But,  oh,  Roland,  Roland,  my  boy,  Charlemagne  hath  power ;  he  could 
take  thee  from  me. 

Roland,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  mother.    Nothing  shall  separate  us. 

Bertha.  Charlemagne  can  be  kind,  but  he  can  be  very  cruel,  too.     {Sighs.) 

Roland.  Dear  mother— didst  thou  ever  know  him,  mother? 

Bertha,  Yea,  my  son,  I  knew  him  well  in  the  long  ago,  in  the  long  ago. 

Roland,  Oh,  mother,  why  sighest  thou? 

Bertha,  I  sigh  at  the  thoughts  of  long  ago  when  I  was  happy. 

Roland,  I  would  that  I  were  a  man,  then  I  could  give  thee  a  beautiful  home 
and  make  thee  happy. 

(Enter  OUver.) 

Oliver,  Roland,  the  knights,  Charlemagne's  knights,  are  coming  for  thee. 

Bertha,  Oh,  Roland,  I  said  they  would  punish  thee. 

(Enter  knights.) 

Servant.  My  lord,  this  is  the  boy  who  took  the  food. 

OUver,  Do  not  harm  him.    My  father  shall  pay  for  the  food. 

Turpm,  Nay,  not  so,  young  Oliver.    The  king  demands  the  boy. 

Bertha,  Oh,  Roland,  Roland,  what  shall  I  do  without  thee? 

Turpin,  (Kindly.)     Good  woman,  the  king  may  pardon  him.- 

Bertha,  Oh,  take  him  not  away — I  know  I  shall  never  see  him  more. 

Oanelon,  Come,  Turpin ;  too  long  we  stay ;  the  king  awaits  us. 

Bertha,  Oh,  good  sir,  can  ye  not  pity  me,  can  ye  not  help  me? 

Oerier.  Come,  come,  the  king  doth  wait.    I  fain  would  end  this  business. 

Bertha,  How  hard  ye  are  to  me  and  mine.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  without  my 
Roland? 

Roland.  Can  ye  not  leave  me  with  my  mother?  Who  will  care  for  her  when  I 
am  gone? 

Oliver.  I  will  care  for  her,  gentle  Roland;  do  not  fear  for  her;  look  to  your- 
self, dear  friend. 

Roland.  How  can  I  leave  thee,  mother,  so  sad  thou  art,  dear  mother? 

Oliver.  (To  Turpin.)  Oh,  Sir  Knight,  does  not  some  pity  for  this  poor  woman 
stir  thee? 

Turpin.  Nay,  Oliver,  thou  must  not  seek  to  change  a  king*s  command;  he 
bade  us  fetch  the  boy.    We  must  obey  him. 

Oliver.  Then  I  must  seek  my  father — surely  he  will  help  us,  Roland. 

Roland.  (As  the  knights  lead  him  away,)  Farewell,  dear  mother;  do  not 
grieve;  I  shall  see  thee  soon  again. 

(Roland  goes  off  wUh  the  knights.) 

Bertha.  (Wringing  her  hands.)  What  will  Charlemagne  do?  How  will  he 
punish  my  noble  boy?  Oh,  if  I  should  dare  to  tell  him  who  I  am  it  might  gain 
pardon  for  my  Roland.  'Twere  better  ttkuu  to  try  than  to  do  nothing.  I  will 
away  to  the  king. 
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I 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  Table  on  the  vUlage  green;  Charlemagne  and  knights  about  it. 

Adelaide,  Oh,  father,  why  hast  thon  sent  for  this  beggar-lad?  Do  not  punish 
him.    Thon  hast  food  to  spare. 

Charlemagne.  I  seek  the  lad  for  other  cause  than  that  he  took  the  food.  Last 
night  I  dreamed,  and  it  doth  trouble  me.    I  fain  would  know  what  meaneth  It. 

Berthaide.  Oh,  dearest  father,  tell  us  of  this  dream. 

Charlemagne.  I  saw  a  beggar-lad — ^a  hungry  look  was  in  his  eyes.  They  still 
do  haunt  me. 

Scene  II.  Bcene  and  character  the  tame. 

Duke  Ogier.  {Springing  up.)    Ah,  here's  the  rascal  who  took  the  food. 

Oovemor.  {HoitUy.)  Not  so,  my  lord;  'tis  my  good  son,  my  Oliver.  {To 
Oliver.)  How  now,  my  son?  What  message  hast  thou?  Thy  mother,  is  she 
ill? 

OUver.  Nay,  not  so,  good  father.    I  come  to  speak  for  Roland. 

Oovemor.  Thou  must  not  come  before  the  king  with  thy  own  business.  Haste 
thee  away.     {Aside.)     So  'twas  the  beggar-boy  who  took  the  food. 

Charlemagne.  Nay,  let  the  lad  speak.    What  sayeth  he? 

Oovemor.  I  crave  his  pardon,  my  lord.  Twas  his  friend  who  took  the  food — 
a  beggar-boy  whom  he  doth  love  most  truly. 

Charlenvagne.  Speak  out,  my  lad;  what  aayest  thou? 

Oliver.  Oh,  sire,  if  thou  but  knew  how  poor  Roland  is,  and  how  his  mother 
suffers!    The  only  food  she  hath  he  bringeth  her. 

Charlemagne.  And  so  he  taketh  mine.  Tis  wrong  to  steal,  is't  not?  Hast 
ever  heard  it  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "? 

Oliver.  {Sobbing.)     Ah,  my  lord,  but  they  were  starving. 

{Enter  Turpin.) 

Turpin.  My  lord,  we  have  the  lad  who  took  the  food.  'Twere  some  excuse ; 
he  took  it  for  his  mother. 

Charlemiogne.  So  thou  wonldst  beg  a  gentle  sentence  for  him,  my  good  Tur- 
pin? And  this  boy  but  now  was  pleading  for  him.  It  seems  a  beggar-boy  can 
hold  a  friend. 

Turpin.  Aye,  my  lord,  he  is  a  goodly  lad,  and  his  mother  is  most  sad  to  look 
upon. 

{Enter  Oonekm  and  Gerier  with  Roland.) 

Oerier.  Here's  the  knave,  my  lord,  who  hath  so  far  upset  this  morning's 
business. 

Charlemagne.  The  lad !  the  lad  1  the  very  lad — 'twas  he  I  saw  (n  my  dream. 

Roland.  Most  gracious  king,  I  am  the  lad  who  took  the  food.  So  long,  my 
lord,  have  we  been  hungry — so  often,  sire,  have  we  been  starving.  Our  only 
home  a  cave ;  our  only  food  what  OUver  brings.  How  can  I  bear  my  mother's 
tears?  How  can  I  see  my  mother  suffer?  'Twas  for  her  I  took  the  food.  I 
then  have  eaten  none  of  it 

{Bertha  rushes  in.) 

Bertha.  I  come  to  plead  for  my  boy,  my  Roland.  Be  gentle  with  him,  oh, 
most  gracious  emperor.    He  is  noble,  he  is  brave.    I  pray  thee  do  not  harm  him. 

Charlemagne.  My  dream!  my  dream!  Do  not  we^  good  woman.  Come 
close  and  let  me  see  thee. 

Bertha.  {As  he  looks  at  her.)  Dost  thou  not  know  me^  Charlemagne?  Oh, 
brother,  dost  thou  not  forgive  thy  sister  Bertha? 

All.  Sister!    Bertha! 
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Oliver.  Roland,  Roland,  didst  thou  hear? 

Roland.  Mother,  mother,  Is't  true,  dear  mother? 

Bertha.  Yes,  'tis  true,  i8*t  not,  my  brother. 

CharlevMiffne,  Tis  true,  gentle  sister.    And  where  is  thy  false  l^night  Mllon? 

Bertha.  He  left  us  long  ago,  when  Roland  here  was  but  a  babe. 

Adelaide.  Ah,  dear  Aunt  Bertha,  glad  am  I  to  see  thee. 

Berthaide.  Aye,  dear  aunt,  glad  I  am  to  see  thee. 

Knights.  All  hail  the  Princess  Bertha.    All  hail  the  young  Prince  Roland! 

Charlemagne.  (To  Roland.)  The  beggar-boy  a  royal  prince!  Yet  thou  wast 
never  poor,  so  rich  thou  art  in  friends.  Who  owns  a  friend  like  this  lad  Oliver 
hath  that  which  gold  can  never  buy.  I,  too,  would  have  thee  for  my  friend, 
young  Roland.    What  sayst  thou? 

Roland.  So  long  as  I  shall  live,  most  gracious  king  and  dearest  uncle. 

Richard  the  Old.  Our  song,  our  song — ''The  Sword  of  Charlemagne." 

Gerier.  For  Roland,  too,  shall  follow  "  The  Sword  of  Charlemange." 

{All  sing  the  '*  Sword  of  Charlemagne.") 

Where'er  he  leads  we   follow 

To  honor  and  to  fame. 
We  follow,  ever  follow. 

The  Sword  of  Charlemagne. 

Where'er  he  leads  we  follow. 

Thro'  Norway  and  thro'  Spain. 
We  follow,  ever  follow. 

The  Sword  of  Charlemagne. 

VALX7E8  OF  THE  PLAT,   HOW   CHABLEHAGNE  FOUND  BOLAND. 

I.  Historical. 

1.  Manners  and  customs  of  the  time: 

(a)  Dress :  King  in  crimson  robe  with  ermine  cape  and  gold  crown.  Knights 
in  black  skirts  and  capes  with  silver  helmets.  Each  carries  a  black  shield 
with  silver  cross,  and  long  black  spear  with  silver  tip.  Roland  in  peasant 
dress,  a  black  smock  and  short  trousers.  .  Oliver  in  dull  green  embroidered 
sooock  and  short  trousers.  Tnrpln  in  cardinal's  scarlet  robe  and  cap.  Bertha 
in  loose  gray  dress  and  long  gray  veil  with  silver  filet.  The  governor  in  hose 
and  doublet  of  dull  blue,  embroidered.  Lords  in  hose  and  doublet  of  white  and 
silver.  Pages  in  white  and  green,  short  skirts  and  pointed  caps.  Servants  in 
long  brown  smocks.  Daughters  in  loose  pink  and  yellow  robes,  white  veils, 
and  gold  fllet. 

(&)  Food:  Fruit  and  fish  and  venison,  with  wine. 

(c)  Modes  of  warfare:  Combats  with  long  spears  and  defense  with  shields. 

id)  Modes  of  travel:  Usually  on  horseback,  and  in  palanquins. 

2.  Biographical.  Character  study  of  important  persons:  (a)  Charlemagne, 
the  king;  (6)  Roland,  the  peasant;  ic)  Oliver,  the  governor's  son;  (d)  Ber- 
tha, Charlemagne's  sister;  (a)  Tnrpln,  the  cardinal;  (f)  knigAts,  Gerien, 
Gerier,  etc. 

3.  Ethical  lessons:  (a)  Friendship  (Oliver's  defense  of  Roland) ;  (b)  Cour- 
age (Roland's  defense);  (e)  love  (Bertha's  defense). 

II.  Literary. 

1.  Language  (written) :  Play  written  by  children  for  home  work. 

2.  Language  (oral) :  Discussions  of  play  and  parts  read  by  pupils. 
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8.  Language  training:  The  parts,  written  at  home,  were  submitted  to  the 
entire  school  for  criticism,  and  the  best  was  selected  for  permanent  form.  This 
created  much  discussion  of  literary  forms  and  exercise  of  literary  discrimina- 
tion: (a)  dialogue;  (b)  dramatic  form  of  expression;  and  (c)  analysis  of 
characters  and  what  each  might  say  under  certain  conditions. 

4.  Reading :  The  parts  were  read  by  different  pupils  before  the  entire  school, 
and  the  best  reader  selected  by  vote  to  take  the  part  in  the  play.  The  effect 
of  these  reading  exercises  was  felt  in  all  the  oral  reading  done  thereafter  by 
this  group. 

5.  Song :  Verses  of  the  song  were  composed  by  pupils  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Music:  After  the  verses  were  decided  upon,  the  music  was  composed  by 
the  same  method. 

III.  Manual  trainmg, 

1.  Utility  motive:  Making  of  weapons  In  the  sloyd  room  for  use  in  the  play 
aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

2.  Educational:  It  also  led  to  an  enthusiastic  study  of  modes  of  warfare, 
weapons  used,  etc. 

8.  Technical  training:  {a)  Spear — ^long  handles  of  wood  painted  black  and 
sharp  point  covered  with  tin  foil;  (&)  shields — ^large  wooden  shields  painted 
black  with  silver  cross;  (o)  helmets  made  of  tin,  cut  and  held  in  form  by 
rivets. 

IV.  Ethical, 

1.  Cooperation:  A  disorganized  group  brought  into  complete  unity  through 
their  interest  in  this  play. 

2.  Altruism :  The  group  selected  by  vote  the  best  papers  for  permanent  form 
and  all  personal  preferences  were  subordinated  to  the  general  good.  In  the 
same  way  the  prominent  characters  were  selected  by  popular  vote. 

8.  Ethical  lessons:  Without  doubt  the  lessons  of  loyalty  and  service  and 
filial  affection  which  the  play  sets  forth  had  its  effect  upon  the  Individual 
members  of  the  group^  leaving  a  vivid  impression  which  the  ordinary  study 
of  historical  characters  can  never  do. 

4.  Color  scheme:  Act  I.  The  dark  forest  as  a  background.  Roland  in  black, 
Bertha  in  gray.  Act  II.  Two  long  tables  with  ends  wide  apart  at  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  extending  back  to  meet  in  the  c^iter.  Charlemagne  seated 
on  a  dais  at  the  middle  back  with  flowing  white  hair  and  a  long  white  beard, 
wearing  a  crimson  cloak,  an  ermine  cape,  and  a  gold  crown.  At  his  feet  sit 
the  two  pages  in  white  and  gre^i  on  either  corner  of  the  dais.  His  daughters, 
one  on  either  side  of  their  father,  in  pale  pink  and  pale  yellow,  long  veils 
bound  with  gold  filet.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  table  on  the  right  are  seated 
the  knights  in  black  and  silver,  at  the  left  the  governor  in  embroidered  blue, 
the  cardinal  in  scarlet,  and  the  lords  in  white  and  silver. 

Harmony  and  contrasts  of  color  in  costumes:  Brown  (servants)  with  white 
and  green  (pages) ;  gray  (Bertha)  and  black  (Roland)  with  dull  green,  em- 
broidered (Oliver) ;  black  and  silver  (knights)  with  dull  blue,  embroidered 
(governor) ;  scarlet  (cardinal)  with  white  and  silver  (lords  and  dukes). 

The  Charlemagne  group  at  center  back,  raised  slightly  above  the  others, 
bring  the  entire  color  scheme  to  a  focus  at  the  center  of  the  stage.  Crimson 
and  white  and  gold  (Charlemagne) ;  tinted  pink  and  yellow  with  gold  (the 
daughters)  ;  white  and  green,  just  below  (the  pages). 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  beauty  of  this  scene 
both  in  color  and  in  the  flash  of  movement,  the  Intensity  of  action  and  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  Emperor's  banished  sister  and  her  young  son,  Roland. 
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VI.  A  PROJECT  IN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

A  HI8TQBICAL  PAGEANT:  THE  MAY  FESTIVAL. 

A  SCHOOL  PROJBCT  UNDBR  THX  PBB80NAL  DfRBCTION  OF  PBRCtYAL  CHUBB. 

<Aa  reported  by  an  eyewltnesa) 

"The  day  of  our  May  Festival  was  warm  and  bright.  Can  you  imagine  a 
pageant  of  000  children  marching  over  the  greensward  of  Central  Park, 
bright  in  costumes  of  every  land  and  every  time?  Quaint  Colonial  dames 
and  squires,  dainty  Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  clowns  and  mounte- 
banks for  the  May-day  sports?  Athletes,  with  rods  and  dumb-bells,  uniformed 
in  suits  of  blue,  crossbarred  with  white;  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters  in 
woodland  green  with  long-bow  and  arrows;  groups  of  dancing,  singing  wood 
flowers — of  tulips,  snowdrops,  and  crocuses?  The  crowning  of  the  Queen  sur- 
rounded by  her  knl^ts  and  ladies ;  the  winding  of  the  maypole  by  the  Dresden 
dancers;  the  feats  of  skill  in  games  and  archery,  with  all  the  songs  of  May- 
time  ever  sung  in  any  springtime;  can  you  Imagine  anything  so  lovely  as  this 
in  the  month  of  May  In  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolis?*' 

How  the  feiHval  was  made  ready, — ^The  costumes  for  this  pageant  were 
planned  and  made  by  the  children  during  their  sewing  periods;  the  May- 
I)ole,  the  bows  and  arrows,  the  staves  and  swords  were  fashioned  in  the  sloyd 
room ;  songs  and  games  were  taught  by  the  supervisor  of  music,  and  feats  of 
skill  by  the  physical  director.  History  and  literature  as  central  subjects; 
hearing  language  and  reading  as  modes  of  attention ;  gesture,  music,  making, 
painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  writing  as  modes  of  expression,  with  concen- 
tration and  coordination  throughout  its  plan  and  purpose,  here  was  a  project 
worthy  the  mind  of  a  great  master. 

PBOOBAM. 

Processional. 
A  tucket  will  announce  the  starting  of  the  players  from  the  school. 

Song  of  greeting:  "  Now  Is  the  Month  of  Maying." 

Pantomime  prologue:  The  Death  of  Winter  and  the  Birth  of  Spring. 

Spring's  Awakening. 

The  sleep  of  the  Flowers.    Spring  summons  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
sky  to  wake  the  sleeping  Flowers.    Rains  and  Winds  and  the  conquering 
Sun  do  her  bidding,  and  the  Spring  Flowers  come  forth. 
Robin  song:  "Wake!  Wake!  Children,  Wake  I 


tf 


The  Dawn  of  May  Day. 

Song:  **  Wake!  Wake!  for  the  Mom  of  May.'* 

The  lads  and  lasses  gather,  frolic  together,  and  choose  partners  to  go 
a-Maying: 

"  First  of  May,  the  Flora  Day, 
Can  you  dance  the  Flora?" 

i'hey  go  forth  to  the  woods  and  fields  to  gather  gariands. 
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Song :  "  Ye  Lads  and  Lasaea.* 

They  return  with  garlands  to  the  Tillage  and  perform  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion and  invoke  the  Spirit  of  Fertility;  beating  the  village  bounds; 
scattering  the  spirit  of  prosperity  through  field  and  fold,  orchard  and 
pasture,  streets  and  houses;  decking  doors  and  thresholds;  blessing  the 
wells  and  fountains;  and  then  they  unite  in  a  garland  dance. 

Song :  "  Arise.  Ye  Maids ! " 

The  Pageant  to  the  Queen. 

A  tucket  summons  the  villagers  to  the  market  place  where  they  form  in 

procession. 

Song :  **  Come,  Ye  Young  men,  Haste  Along !  " 

Progress  to  the  green:  Sherwood  foresters;  the  May  Queen,  her  attendants 
and  train;  the  maypole  dancers  and  peasants;  the. villagers,  swords- 
men, and  dancers. 

Song :  '*  Come,  Lasses  and  Lads." 

The  Enthronement  of  the  May  Queai. 

The  Lord  of  the  May  presents  the  Lady  of  the  May  with  the  Insignia  of 
office:  Wreath,  crown,  and  scepter. 

Song:  "Give  to  Our  Lady  o*  May." 

Homage  to  the  Queen  by  her  followers,  including:  The  Harbingers;  the 
Sun  and  the  Robin ;  the  Garland  of  the  Harvest  May  or  Spirit  of  Plenty ; 
Spring  and  the  Flower  Maids  and  Heralds;  the  Queen  and  the  Bearers 
of  her  Insignia ;  Lords  and  Ladies. 

Jack-in-the-Green  and  the  Sweeps;  Mother  Goose,  her  faithful  bird,  and 
her  brood — ^Boy  Blue,  Bo  Peep,  Mistress  Mary,  Miss  Muffet,  Simple 
Simon  and  the  Pieman,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  Jack  and  Jill,  Mother 
Hubbard,  Jack  Sprat  and  his  Wife,  April  Fool. 

Dance  of  the  Ijords  and  Ladies. 

Song :  "Hafl !  Hail !  Sweet  May !" 

Sporte  and  Revels  on  the  Green. 

1.  Robin  Hood  and  His  Sherwood  Forestera 

Robin  Hood  and  his  companions — ^Maid  Marian,  Little  John,  Fair  Bllen, 
Allen-a-Dale,  Will  Scarlet,  and  Friar  Tuck — ^greet  the  Queen.  The 
Hobby-Horse  causes  trouble.  Robin  summons  the  men  and  maids  of 
the  merry  greenwood,  who  march  before  the  Queen. 

Song:  "Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.*' 

They  display  their  prowess  with  the  bow  in  an  archery  exercise;  then 
retire,  dancing  a  woodland  May  dance. 
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Song :  "  Bow  and  Arrow  Bearing,  lo !  the  Archer." 

II.  Maypole  Rites  and  Dances. 

The  peasant  dancers  bedeck  and  do  honor  to  the  mayi>ole;  then  danoe 
around  it. 

Song :  **  Come,  Lassies  and  Lads.** 

III.  The  Fencing  Combat  and  the  Tumbling. 

Salutation  of  the  Queen  by  the  rival  villagers. 

Song :  "  Lavender's  Blue,  Dilly,  Dilly." 

The  challenge  (Orange).    The  acceptance  (Lemon). 

The  C!ombat. 

The  rivals,  in  token  of  good-fellowship,  give  a  display  of  their  athletic 
agility  before  the  Queen  in  pyramid  formations  and  tumbling.  They 
then  greet  the  maids  of  the  rival  villages,  who  unite  in  friendly  dances— 
the  Morris  Dance,  the  Faithful  Shepherd,  and  the  Tienchmore. 

Reassembling  of  Players  and  Recessional. 

Song :  "  Hail !  Hail !  Sweet  May," 

VII.  MAKING  A  GROCERY  STORE. 

A  THIRI>-GRADE  PROJECT  IN   8LOYD  AND  NUMBER. 

This  was  a  community  project  in  which  each  child  in  the  grade  had  some 
part.  The  class  visited  a  grocery  store  frequently  during  the  process  of  the 
work. 

They  used  a  dry  goods  box,  22  inches  long,  16  inches  wide,  and  10  inches 
deep.  It  was  lined  with  manila  paper  and  stood  upright  on  one  of  its  longer 
sides.  The  shelves,  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  were  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  box 
in  length  and  were  each  2^  inches  wide.  The  lower  shelf  was  3^  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  they  were  all  li  inches  apart. 

The  counter  was  made  by  nailing  narrow  pieces  of  wood  like  the  Selves  into 
a  bpx  measuring  1  foot  long,  3  inches  high,  and  3  inches  wide.  It  was  sand- 
papered to  make  it  smooth. 

The  showcase,  made  of  small  pieces  of  glass,  was  fastened  together  with 
passe  partout  paper  and  looked  like  a  glass  box  when  finished,  measuring  3  by  3 
by  2  inches. 

The  l;>alances  were  made  of  wood.  The  upright  was  a  square  stick  of  wood 
one-half  inch  on  each  side  and  4  inches  high,  with  a  standard  nailed  to  the 
lower  end  and  a  notch  out  in  the  upper  end.  The  standard  was  a  square  block 
of  wood  measuring  2  inches  on  each  side.  The  beam  was  a  small  rod  of  wood 
measuring  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter.  The  measures  were  made  of  square 
pieces  of  manila  paper  tied  at  each  comer  with  a  string  and  the  strings  tied 
together  and  tacked  onto  each  end  of  the  beam. 

The  balances  were  painted  black  and  were  set  on  the  counter.  The  outside 
of  the  box  was  painted  white  and  the  shelves  white.    Moldings  were  nailed  on 
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the  front  edges  of  the  box  and  these  were  painted  red.  A  sign  over  the  store 
was  painted  white  with  a  red  molding  at  the  top.  The  grocer^s  name,  Mr. 
Dooley,  by  unanimous  choice,  was  painted  on  the  sign  in^black  letters. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting, — Bushel  baskets  and  pails  were  cut  and  pasted 
out  of  manlla  paper  and  drawing  paper. 

Modeling  and  water-color  painting, — Fruit  cans,  candy  boxes,  breakfast-food 
boxes,  candy,  flour  sacks,  cheese,  apples,  and  ];>otatoe8  were  modeled  out  of  day 
and  painted  with  appropriate  colors. 

The  cans  and  boxes  were  placed  on  the  shelves,  the  candy  in  the  show  case, 
the  cheese  on  the  counter,  and  the  bags  of  flour  and  baskets  of  apples  and 
potatoes  were  around  the  counter  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Dooley  and  a  customer, 
Mrs.  Jones,  were  modeled  in  clay  and  painted.  Mr.  Dooley  stands  behind  the 
counter,  and  Mr&  Jones,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  is  buying  her  groceries. 

Ijonguage, — Price  lists  and  names  of  commodities  were  written  after  each 
visit  to  a  grocery.  Orders  for  groceries  were  written  and  delivered  to  Mr. 
Dooley,  who  was  impersonated  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Bills  were  sent  out  and 
collected ;  paper  money  was  made  by  the  class  and  used  in  buying  and  selling. 

Reading  lessons. — ^ESach  step  of  the  work  was  used  as  a  basis  for  reading. 
These  were  development  lessons  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  at  the 
dictation  of  the  dass.  They  were  read  from  the  board  and  copied  into  their 
language  books.  Later  they  were  typed  and  bound  with  a  series  of  similar 
lessons  into  permanent  form  and  used  as^a  project  reader. 

Vm.  MAKING  BREAD  IN  SCHOOL. 

A  PROJECT  IN  COOKING. 

There  is  no  project  in  the  elementary  school  that  may  be  of  greater  value 
to  the  children  than  lessons  in  cooking  plain^  wholesome  food.  This  project 
on  bread  making  is  given  here  because  it  has  been  worked  out  in  primary 
rooms  of  first  and  second  grade  children  many  times  and  nev^  fails  to  become 
a  valuable  lesson  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  family  at  home.  The  dlfilculty 
of  baking  bread  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom  may  be  overcome  if  there  are  gas 
Jets  or  electric  fixtures  in  the  room.  Then  a  gas  plate  and  oven  or  an  electric 
grill  and  oven  may  be  borrowed  at  home  by  some  pupil  and  brought  to  school 
for  this  lesson.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  having  children  watch  thet 
process  of. baking  which,  of  course,  they  miss  if  the  bread  is  loaned  out  to 
bake.  The  simplest  method  possible  is  given  in  this  lesson,  in  order  to  remove 
any  difficulty  which  the  teacher  mi^t  fear  in  attempting  this  project. 

The  teacher  gives  two  pupils  40  cents  and  sends  them  to  the  grocery  store 
to  buy  flour,  milk,  and  yeast.  She  asks  them  to  bring  back  the  change  knd 
requests  the  class  to  figure  out  how  much  money  will  be  left  when  the  mate- 
rials are  bought.  Have  them  make  out  a  bill  in  correct  form  and  compare  it 
with  the  grocer's  bill  when  the  children  return  from  their  errand. 
To  groceries  for  bread: 

4  pounds  flour  @  $0.06 $0.24 

1  cake  yeast  @  .05 .05 

1  pint  of  milk  @  .08 .08 

.37 
By  cash   .40 

Credit .  08 
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The  teacher  can  borrow  a  pan  from  some  one  who  lives  near  the  schoolhouse, 
and  set  the  bread  overnight.  Let  the  children  stir  the  milk,  diluted  one-half 
with  water,  into  the  floor,  and  also  add  the  yeast,  dissolved  in  half  a  glass 
of  water.  A  cqpoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonfal  of  sugar  should  he  mixed 
with  the  flour  before  the  wetting  is  added.  These  the  children  can  bring 
from  home. 

In  the  morning  the  sponge  will  be  ready  to  knead.  Have  the  children  wash 
their  hands  carefully,  and  then  give  each  one  a  handful  of  dough,  which  has 
been  stirred  in  the  pan  to  a  stiff  sponge.  If  possible,  have  the  children  stir  the 
dough.  The  dough  can  be  laid  on  each  desk  on  a  large  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
or  some  of  the  children  can  work  around  a  table  if  a  large  one  is  in  the  room. 
(See  picture.)  If  a  little  flour  is  first  sprinkled  on  the  paper  the  children 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  kneading  the  bread. 

Have  the  children  write  their  names  on  long,  narrow  strips  of  paper  before 
they  begin  to  knead  the  bread.  When  the  little  loaves  are  ready  for  the  pan 
let  each  child  place  the  strip  of  paper  containing  his  name  under  the  loaf  which 
he  has  prepared.  The  name,  written  on  the  upper  end  of  the  strip,  should  be 
in  plain  view. 

Have  ready  some  biscuit  tins,  also  borrowed,  well  greased  with  lard  or 
butter,  and  have  the  children  lay  their  loaves  of  dough  in  the  pans  side  by 
side,  with  the'  name  of  each  pupil  by  his  loaf.  These  loaves  will  be  about  the 
size  of  the  rolls  which  we  buy  at  the  bakery. 

When  the  loaves  are  nearly  light  and  ready  for  baking  send  them  to  some 
house  near  the  school  where  you  have  already  made  arrangements  to  have 
them  baked.  Any  mother  of  one  of  the  pupils  will  be  glad  to  add  the  little 
tins  of  school  bread'  to  her  baking  if  you  arrange  to  send  them  over  on  her 
baking  day. 

When  the  bread  is  baked  and  is  returned  to  the  school  wrap  each  little 
loaf , in  a  white  paper  napkin  and  send  it  home  by  the  pupil  who  made  it. 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


One  of  the  most  congpieuons  by-products  of  the  public-school  system  is  a 
quickened  interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child.  Practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  Nation  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  is  gathered  to- 
gether for  from  6  to  10  months  of  the  year  into  a  great  community  to  receive 
public  instruction.  This  segregation  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  is  beset,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  with  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
chief  disadvantages  are  that  the  close  personal  contact  of  so  many  individuals 
facilitates  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  and  that  the  educational  process 
itself  places  a  severe  physical  strain  on  growing  diUdren.  The  chief  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  fajciUtates  the  regulation  of  health  conditions  and  that  it 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  physically  subnormal  children 
who  would  otherwise  remain  undiscovered. 

Malnutrition  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  general  condition  of  less  than 
normal  physical  and  m^ital  vigor  (26q.)  While  the  causes  of  malnutrition  are 
many,  incorrect  or  inadequate  diet  appears  all  too  often  as  one  of  the  causes ; 
hence  school  feeding,  which  affords  not  only  an  opportunity  to  supplement  the 
home  food  supply  but  also  to  teach  correct  food  habits,  becomes  a  most  valuable 
agency  in  combating  the  evil. 

This  monograph  is  presented  with  a  desire  to  aid  communities  in  making 
school  feeding  a  really  effective  social  agency.  In  order  to  determine  the  true 
relation  between  malnutrition  and  school  feeding,  we  shall  first  consider  briefly 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  and,  second,  the  development  and  present  status 
of  school  feeding  both  in  New  York  City  and  other  communities  in  relation  to 
this  defect 

MALNUTRITION. 

Malnutrition  has  received  most  careful  study  in  Qreat  Britain;  and  it  is  to 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most  authoritative  and 
convincing  statements  on  the  subject.  Nowhere  have  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  problem  been  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  rei>ort  of  Sir  George  Newman, 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education  of  England  {23)  : 

Sound  nutrition  is  a  general  physiological  condition  which  connotes  a  healthy 
*body  in  all  respects  and  the  good  tone  and  health  of  its  various  constituent 
parts,  its  brain  and  nervous  system,  its  muscular,  digestive,  circulatory,  and 
lymphatic  systems.  All  this  means  that  we  must  take  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  nutrition,  which  is  a  state  revealing  itself  in  a  variety  of  signs 
and  symptoms.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  a  child's  nutrition  or  its 
opposite  (viz,  malnutrition),  we  must  think  not  only  of  bulk  and  weight  of 
body,  but  of  ratio  of  stature  to  weight ;  of  the  general  balance  and  "  substance  '* 
of  the  body  and  of  its  carriage  and  bearing ;  of  the  firmness  of  the  tissues ;  of 
the  presence  of  subcutaneous  fat ;  of  the  condition  and  process  of  the  develop- 

^  Reference  is  made  by  number  (italic)  to  "  Bibliography,**  p.  38. 
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ment  of  the  muscular  system ;  of  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  redness  of 
the  mucous  membranes ;  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  as  expressed  in 
listlessness  or  alertness,  in  apathy  or  keenness ;  of  the  condition  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  body,  and,  speaking  generally,  of  the  relative  balance  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation  of  food  as 
well  as  of  the  excretion  of  waste  products.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  data 
which  are  likely  to  lend  to  a  much  more  reliable  opinion  than  the  consideration 
of  any  one  factor  5or  ratio,  however  expeditiously  obtained  or  convenient  in  form 
or  practice,  and  these  data  will  demand  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  careful  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  whole  physique  of  the  child.  Nor  can  an  ultimate 
opinion  always  be  formed  at  one  inspection  at  any  given  moment.  Por  nutrition, 
like  its  reverse,  malnutrition,  is  a  process  and  not  an  event.  In  regard  to 
diagnosis,  therefore,  the  school  medical  officer  has  as  yet  neither  an  absolute 
standard  of  nutrition  nor  a  single  criterion  to  guide  him.  He  must  form  a  con- 
sidered and  careful  opinion  on  all  the  facts  before  him. 

ANTHROPOMETRIC  METHOD  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  anthropometric  method  of  determining  malnutrition  is  the  one  most  widely 
used,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  used  exclusively.  Since  malnutrition  almost  in- 
variably manifests  itself  In  retarded  growth,  and  since  the  child's  height  and 
weight  may  readily  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  normal  measurements 
for  his  years,  this  method  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  school  medical  Inspectors 
who  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  make  thorough  examinations,  and  may  even 
be  resorted  to  by  those  without  medical  training.  It  appears  that  the  child's 
height  is  less  affected  by  his  nutrition  than  his  weight,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  preference  for  comparing  the  child's  weight  with  the  normal  weight 
for  a  child  of  his  height,  rather  than  wtth  the  normal  weight  for  his  age. 
Height  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  nutrition,  hence  children  who  are  much 
under  height  for  their  age  ought  to  be  regarded  as  suspected  cases  of  malnu- 
trition unless  there  Is  a  known  Inherltande  of  small  stature. 

But  deviation  from  the  normal  or  average  rate  of  growth  is  not  in  itself 
an  infallible  index  of  the  child's  nutrition.  Height  and  weight  are  determined 
by  heredity  factors  as  well  as  those  of  nutrition.  The  method  has  value  only 
as  a  rough  sorting  out  of  children  apparently  in  need  of  nutritional  care  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  substititution  for  a  thorough  medical  examination  where  this 
is  possible. 

THE  GRADING  OF  NUTRITIONAI,  DEFECTS. 

The  defect  Is  relative.  Children  can  not  be  divided  into  two  mutually  ex- 
clusive classes,  the  well  nourished  and  the  poorly  nourished,  for  the  attempt 
to  do  so  results  in  an  arbitrary  division  of  border-line  cases.  Dr.  Alister 
MacKenzie,  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  has  worked  out  a  practical  method  of 
classification,  known  as  the  ''Dunfermline  scale."  (18)  According  to  this 
scale  all  children  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  nutrition,  into  four  groups, 
as  follows: 

(1)  "Excellent"  mean6  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy  child  of  good  social 
standing. 

(2)  Childr^i  whose,  nutrition  Just  falls  short  of  this  standard  are  "good.'* 
(8)  Children  "requiring  supervision"  are  on  the  border  line  of  serious  im- 
pairment. 

(4)  Children  " requiring  medical  treatment"  are  those  whose  nutrition  is 
seriously  impaired. 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  MALNUTRITION. 
OONFIJCTINa  DATA. 

Since  there  is  in  operation  no  nniform  method  of  diagnosis  of  the  defect  of 
malnutrition,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  great  disparitj  in  the  statistics  re- 
garding it.  Indeed,  the  estimates  of  ttie  prevalence  of  the  deflect  ran  from 
1  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  communities  which  are 
similar  in  most  other  respects.  One  must  look  with  suspicion,  therefore,  on 
all  estimates  or  statistics  until  one  has  ascertained  something  of  the  method 
of  diagnosis  and  classification.  Observers  who  are  relatiyely  inexperienced 
in  dealing  with  the  defect  are  likrty  to  recognize  only  the  most  marked  cases; 
i.  e.,  cases  of  virtual  starvation.  The  number  reported  by  such  observers  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  small.  Under  careful  and  accurate  methods  of 
diagnosis,  however,  which  recogniae  degrees  of  the  defect,  a  large  number  is 
usually  called  to  attention.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City.  In  that  city,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dunfermline  scale,  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  school  children  reported  by  the  department  of 
healUi  as  undernourished  was  4  per  cent,  while  in  1910,  the  year  of  the  adop-, 
tion  of  the  Dunfermline  method,  16  per  cent  was  reported.  As  it  is  un- 
believable that  malnutrition  has  actually  increased  to  that  extent,  we  must 
assume  that  the  apparent  increase  was  due  to  better  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
dassiflcation.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  malnutrition  found 
in  New  York  City  is  fairly  indicative  of  that  present  in  most  cities  with  a  large 
industrial  population. 

DATA  OF  CABETUL  OBSKBVUKS. 

At  the  present  stage  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  based 
on  the  reports  of  those  authorities  who  have  been  most  thorough  and  careful 
in  their  methods  and  in  their  grasp  of  the  problem  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  conflicting  reports  from  various  localities.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
the  grading  system  is  universally  in  vogue,  the  percentage  of  school  <diildren 
who  are  reported  as  undernourished  runs  froom  10  to  90  per  cent.  In  1912 
London  reported  9.8  per  cent  of  its  children  as  undernourished,  while  in  1918 
from  4.4  to  7.2  per  cent,  according  to  age  grouping,  were  placed  in  that  class. 
Bradford  reported  16.2  per  c«it  of  the  children  attending  its  schools  in  1914 
as  below  normal  and  of  bad  nutrition.  Dr.  Alister  MacKenzle  reported  33^ 
per  cent  for  Edinburgh.  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  New  York  health  department,  reported  20  per  cent  as  the 
proportion  of  malnutrition  among  New  York  City  children  for  the  year  1917-18. 

Studies  of  small  groups,  when  conducted  with  greater  care  than  is  usually 
possible  with  larger  ones,  are  of  great  value  as  an  index  to  the  situation  in 
the  entire  community.  Such  a  study  was  recently  made  by  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  department  of  health  of  New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  was  found 
that  among  the  2,535  children  examined  one-third  (33.8  per  cent)  were  under- 
nourished. 

BSTIHATES  IK  THE  TTNmCD  STATES. 

On  the  meager  data  at  our  disposal  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attenpt  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  children  of  school  age  hi  the  entire  country  who  are  suf- 
fering from  mahdutrition.  In  1904  Robert  Hunter,  In  his  book,  "  Poverty," 
estimates  that  there  were  3,300,000  undernourished  school  children  in  the 
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United  States.  About  the  same  time  other  estimates  appeared  which  were  a 
little  more  conservative.  Spargo  estimated  that  tliere  were  2,000,000  under- 
nourished children,  while  Dr.  Sill  placed  the  figure  at  1,472,896.  As  we  have 
seen,  conservative  estimates  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  of  various  communi- 
ties of  the  country  run  from  5  to  20  per  cent  If  this  proportion  holds  true  for 
the  entire  country,  it  would  mean  that  firom  1,000,000  to  4,000,000  chUdren  in 
our  public  schools  are  suffering  from  defective  nutrition. 

CAUSES  OF  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION. 

The  chief  causes  of  malnutrition  are  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  A  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  attempt  to  assign  a  definite  value  to  each 
factor.  The  three  factors  are  usually  interwoven  and  the  fact  that  Ignorance 
and  disease  are  more  prevalent  among  the  poor  than  among  the  well-to-do  has 
led  many  to  conclude  that  poverty  is  the  chief  or  sole  cause  of  defective  nutri- 
tion. The  mistake  has  been  to  use  the  term  poverty  in  the  widest  sense  to  in- 
clude all  the  usual  concomitants  of  property — overworking,  low  standards  of 
hygiene,  as  well  as  the  mere  lack  of  food  {11). 

It  is,  of  course,  dlfllcult  to  determine  exactly  to  what  extent  the  inadequate 
supply  of  food  even  among  poor  families  is  due  to  insufllcient  Incoma  Ghapln's 
"  Standard  of  Living  of  Workingmen*s  Families  "  throws  considerable  light  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  The  weekly  purchases  of  food  of  801  families  were 
submitted  to  food  experts  who  determined  whether  or  not  they  were  adequate. 
The  *'  underfed  **  families  were  then  compared  on  the  basis  of  yearly  income 
with  the  following  results : 

Relation  bettceen  income  and  underfeeding  in  American  workingm^'B  fanUlies, 


Annual  inoame. 

Total 

number  of 

families. 

Underfed  families. 

Number. 

Percent. 

$400tolS09 , 

25 
151 
73 
94 
48 

19 

48 

16 

8 

0 

76 

Ifi00tol709 

32 

$800  to  1899 

29 

•900  to  SI.  009 

0 

tl.100  ftT»a  over ,           ,     . . . .  r 

0 

Total 

391 

91 

23.9 

The  table  clearly  indicates  a  remarkably  higher  rate  of  underfeeding  among 
the  lower  income  groups.  Miss  Gillett*s  studies  in  the  same  field  have  sub- 
stantiated the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Chapin  (26).  She  discovered,  further,  that 
important  foods,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables,  are  more  likely  to 
be  lacking  among  the  poorer  groups  because  they  are  regarded  as  too  expensive. 
This  tendency,  however,  is  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  inadequate  income. 

Ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rudiments  of  hygiene  tend  to  fix  family 
habits  which  are  bound  to  retard  the  physical  development  of  the  child.  The 
tea  and  coffee  habit,  lack  of  proper  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  exercise,  and  the  use 
of  sweet  and  starchy  food  to  the  exclusion  of  protein  foods  and  those  contain- 
ing mineral  salts  and  vitamins,  often  have  their  origin  in  ignorance.  With  the 
immigrant  population  the  situation  is  aggravated  by  faulty  adjustment  to  the 
American  food  supply.  Such  families  find  that  the  food  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  old  country  is  either  not  available  at  all  or  prohibitive  In  cost, 
while  American  foods,  which  are  cheaper  and  quite  as  nutritious,  do  not  appeal 
to  them.  The  adjustment  is  a  sort  of  compromise  which  is  far  from  satis- 
factory ftom  the  point  of  view  of  nutrition. 
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It  is  definitely  known  tbat  certain  diseases  and  physical  defects  adversely 
affect  tlie  child's  nutrition.  Serions  illness  in  early  childhood,  intestinal  para- 
sites, toxic  poisoning  from  defective  teeth,  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  tuberculosis, 
and  venereal  diseases  all  tend  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

THE  EPTECTS  OF  MALNtJTRrnON. 

The  most  immediate  effects  of  malnutrition  are  a  stunted  physique  and  a 
lowered  resistance  to  disease.  Dr.  Holt  says,  **  The  undernourished  child  takes 
everything.'*  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  tuberculosis  make  their  most  deadly 
inroads  among  children  whose  vitality  is  below  normal.  Malnutrition,  except, 
of  course,  in  its  extreme  form  of  actual  starvation,  seldom  directly  results  in 
death.  This  fact  may  explain  to  some  extent  why  the  defect  has  only  so  lately 
aroused  the  serious  concern  of  public-health  authorities.  But,  as  a  prelude  to 
diseases  which  often  are  fatal  in  character,  its  deadly  effect  is  none  the  less  real. 

Malnutrition  is  often  a  cause  of  poor  teeth  and  defective  vision,  Just  as  poor 
teeth  and  defective  vision  may  react  upon  the  general  health  of  the  child. 
The  inadequate  supply  of  improper  assimilation  of  mineral  substances  deprives 
the  bones  and  the  teeth  of  their  proper  strength.  Bad  teeth  result  in  the 
secretion  of  certain  poisons  and  in  poor  digestion,  which  are  themselves*  prolific 
causes  of  malnutrition. 

Malnutrition  is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  educators  because  of  the  effect  it 
has  in  retarding  the  child's  progress  in  school.  This  takes  place  chiefly  in  two 
ways :  First,  in  absences  from  school  because  of  physical  defects ;  and,  second, 
in  the  failure  of  the  child  to  react  properly  to  the  stimuli  of  the  classroom  even 
when  he  is  present.  A  study  recently  made  of  undernourished  children  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  indicated  that  there  was  an  advantage  of  between 
8  and  4  per  cent  in  grade  progress  of  the  children  of  better  nutrition  as  againdt 
those  of  poor  nutrition. 

The  defect  has  a  serious  economic  aspect  also.  A  child  with  a  poor  physique 
and  an  inadequate  mental  equipment  is  poorly  fitted  for  the  economic  struggle. 
Malnutrition,  therefore,  frequently  results  in  poverty,  while,  as  we  have  seen, 
poverty  is  a  cause  of  malnutrition.  A  vicious  circle  is  established,  leading 
from  poverty  to  malnutrition  and  from  malnutrition  back  to  poverty. 

A^RZEF  HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Interest  in  this  subject  has  generally  taken  three  forms:  An  emotional, 
an  educational,  and  a  public-health  interest.  The  emotional  interest  has 
usually  appeared  first  and  has  been  the  least  productive  of  results.  The 
educational  and  public-health  interests  have  appeared  later  and  practically 
simultaneously. 

School  feeding  has  often  started  as  a  sympathetic  response  on  the  part  of 
the  community  to  the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  ill-nourished  children  in  the 
public  schools.  The  natural  impulse  has  been  to  feed  these  diildren  with 
little  thought  of  the  final  results  of  such  a  procedure. 

Interest  in  the  subject  developed  among  educators  because  they  have  real- 
ized that  to  attempt  to  educate  children  whose  minds  and  bodies  were  stunted 
for  lack  of  proper  food  was  a  heavy  drain  on  the  entire  educational  system. 
While  they  realized  that  school  feeding  could  not  be  expected  to  restore  all 
children  to  a  condition  of  sound  health,  it  offered  one  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

Broad-minded  educators  have  also  seen  another  possibility  in  school  feed- 
ing which  might  be  called  its  educational  aspect.    They  saw  a  possibility  in 
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the  serving  of  school  meals  under  proper  conditions  of  educating  the  children, 
and  through  them  the  family,  in  food  economy  and  personal  hygiene,  as  well 
as  imparting  some  of  the  common  amenities  of  life  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise not  receive  them.  The  school  they  regarded  as  the  logical  place  for 
carrying  on  such  work. 

The  public-health  interest  has  developed  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
educational  interest.  The  two  points  of  view  have  much  in  common.  As 
Investigations  show  malnutrition  to  be  an  important  factor  in  racial  degenera- 
tion, any  proposal  which  promises  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  control  of  this 
menace  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  those  groups  who  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  human  life. 

THK   ENGLISH    KOVEMKNT. 

Nowhere  has  school  feeding  been  done  on  such  an  extensive  scale  and  no- 
where has  it  been  accorded  such  strong  popular  approval  as  in  England  (4). 
Since  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  have  heretofore  been  the 
schools  of  those  too  poor  to  send  their  children  elsewhere,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  malnutrition  existing  among  these  children  should  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

School  feeding  began  in  England  as  an  emotional  response  on  the  part  of 
groups  of  ^mpathetic  and  charitable  persons  to  real  suffering  among  school 
children.  The  education  act  of  1870,  which  enforced  school  attendance,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the  movement.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  poor  children  of  the  nation  in  the  public  schools  brought  to 
notice  thousands  of  sickly  and  emaciated  children  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  hidden  in  the  slums  of  great  cities.  It  was  also  soon  discovered 
that  the  strain  of  school  life  was  more  than  many  of  their  feeble  bodies 
could  bear.  A  large  number  of  volunteer  feeding  societies  sprang  into  exist- 
ence to  meet  this  need.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  1905 
there  were  355  separate  organizations  for  school  feeding  in  146  towns  and 
cities  in  England. 

The  work,  however,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  No  uniform  policy  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  meal  provided,  the  charge  made  to 
the  children,  or  the  method  by  which  certain  children  were  selected  for  free 
feeding  was  followed. 

There  was,  however,  almost  universal  testimony  that  the  effect  of  such 
meals,  unsatisfactory  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  was  most  marked  both 
in  improving  the  physique  of  the  children  and  in  their  school  work.  At  least, 
a  beginning  had  been  made  which  proved  invaluable  later  when  the  public 
demanded  a  carefully  thought  out  and  well-administered  system  of  school 
feeding.    This  came  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  Boer  War  did  much  to  bring  the  issue  of  malnutrition  and  school 
feeding  to  the  forefront.  The  military  authorities  found  that  three  out  of  five 
who  sought  to  enlist  in  the  army  were  rejected  because  of  physical  disability. 
This  startling  fact  led  to  two  public  inquiries;  that  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  In  Scotland  and  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  Both  of  these  commissions  concluded  that  the 
apparent; deterioration  of  the  race  was  largely  due  to  malnutrition  in  child- 
hood. Tl^ey  took  the  general  view  that  if  the  nation  compels  children  to 
attend'  schdWl,  .JiL  must  also  see  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  whichlg  offered  them. 

The  presentation  of  the  reports  of  these  commissions  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  debates  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  school  feeding  should  be  admin- 
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istered  by  the  education  authorities  or  by  the  poor-law  authorities,  there 
being  apparently  no  disagreement  as  to  the  need  of  the  service  or  tiie  utter 
inability  of  private  societies  to  perform  it.  The  view  that  school  feeding 
was  essentially  an  educational  matter  and  not  one  primarily  of  relief  pre- 
vailed. In  December,  1906,  the  education  (provision  of  meals)  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  Scotland  was  excluded  from  the  provision  of  the  first  act 
but  was  taken  in  two  years  later.  The  act  was  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  no  child  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  value  of  his  education  because 
of  lack  of  food.  All  undernourished  children  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
school  meal,  sold  at  cost  to  those  who  could  afford  it  and  given  free  to  those 
who  could  not 

TBA3XCE. 

School  feeding  in  France  antedates  that  of  England.  The  origin  and 
genius  of  the  movement  in  France,  however,  differs  materially  from  that  of 
England.  School  feeding  In  France  has  been  more  democratic  in  spirit  and 
empirical  in  method  than  In  England. 

The  work  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  originated  in  volunteer  effort.  Early 
in  the  history  of  the  public-school  system,  school  funds,  oaisses  de8  ^coles, 
were  formed  by  the  residents  of  various  districts  to  enable  needy  children  to 
attend  school.  These  caigsen  des  Scales  were  first  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  but  later  subsidies  were  made  to  them  from  the 
public  treasury.  Out  of  these  funds^  clothing,  food,  books,  and  other  neces- 
sities were  provided  for  Indigent  school  children.  By  1880  the  caissea  des 
Scales  had  attained  such  importance  that  their  establishment  was  made  ob- 
ligatory in  all  districts. 

Naturally  an  important  function  of  the  CfUsses  was  the  provision  of  food. 
When  the  demand  warranted  it  a  school  lunch  or  cantine  8Cola4re  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  these  funds.  Gradually  cantmes  appeared  in  various 
districts  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  until,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  they 
were  in  operation  in  1,400  communes  in  France  and  were  providing  food  for 
187,000  children. 

As  the  system  developed,  a  larger  proportion  of  meals  was  served  free. 
In  1882  only  33  per  cent  of  the  meals  were  served  free,  but  in  1898  the  pro- 
portion, of  free  meals  had  increased  to  63  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the 
municipal  subsidy  amounted  to  1,017,000  francs.  For  fear  that  the  expendi- 
tures would  constantly  increase,  the  council  restricted  the  allowance  in  the 
following  year  to  1,000,000  francs. 

OTHER   inntOPEAN    COtTNTWES. 

School  feeding  as  performed  in  England  and  France  is  fairly  t3i>ical  of 
what  is  found  in  Europe.  A  complete  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  work  in 
each  particular  country  would,  therefore,  be  simply  redundant  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  school  feeding  has  been  performed  for  a  generation 
either  by  voluntary  societies  or  by  municipalities,  while  Spain  and  Russia 
had  before  the  war  made  beginnings  in  the  movemeot. 

UNITBD  STATES. 

The  first  penny  lunch  was  started  in  Philadelphia  in  1898  (3).  It  took  10 
years,  however,  for  the  idea  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  public-health  authori- 
ties and  educators.    In  1904  and  1905  Hunter  and  Spargo  called  attention  to 
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the  vast  amount  of  underfeeding  among  school  children  and  pointed  to  the 
imperatiye  need  of  school  feeding  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  work  and  repeatedly  urged  its  adoption  upon  the  board 
of  education.  His  entreaties,  however,  were  not  heeded  until  1906,  when  a 
school  lunch  was  established  in  two  New  York  schools  by  the  New  York  school 
lunch  committee. 

Opinion  in  America  has  from  tl^  beginning  been  adverse  to  free  meals  on 
the  ground  that  such  activity  tends  to  pauperize  school  children  and  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  real  educational  value,  but  it  has  rather  favored  a  self-supporting 
or  partially  self-supporting  lunch  for  school  children.  "  Penny  lunches,"  as 
they  were  called  In  the  early  d^ys,  were  simply  intended  to  make  it  possible 
for  children  to  purchase  soup,  cocoa,  and  other  nourishing  foods  with  the  money 
that  they  were  already  spending  for  trash. 

THE   PRACTICE  OF   SCHOOL  FEEDING. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  OBEAT  BBITAIN    (4).^ 

The  provision  of  meals  act  went  into  effect  on  December  21,  1906,  and  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  and  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  meals 
served.  In  1907-8  there  were  but  2,751,326  meals  provided,  while  in  1914-15 
the  number  reached  29,560,316.  During  the  war  the  number  of  meals  served 
fell  off  until  in  1917-18  only  6,508,140  were  served. 

The  average  cost  per  meal  was  2.47d.  per  meal  in  1914,  but  increased  to  5.33d. 
in  1917,  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  and  labor.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  school  meals  dropped  in  1917  to  one-seventh  the  number  fed  in 
1914.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  was  unusually  large  owing  to  the  extended 
strikes  among  coal  miners  and  a  resultant  poverty  in  the  miners'  homes. 

Where  meals  are  served. — ^The  meal  has  been  served  in  one  of  four  places: 
(1)  In  the  school  itself;  (2)  in  outside  restaurants  or  eating  houses;  (3)  in 
oenters^outside  of  the  school  building ;  and  (4)  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  first  place,  1.  e.,  the  school  building,  has  been  least  often  used  except  in 
special  schools  for  defective  children  or  in  open-air  schools.  The  conditions 
existing  in  the  British  schools  made  it  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  places 
within  the  buildings  for  the  meal  service. 

In  practice  the  second  method,  i.  e.,  permitting  local  restaurants  to  contract 
to  feed  .the  children,  has  proved  most  objectionable  of  all  because  the  places 
themselves  are  frequently  insanitary  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
restaurant  keeper  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 

The  most  popular  places  for  serving  meals  have  been  "  centers  "  or  canteens 
located  near  the  schools.  These  canteens  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
authorities,  though  this  has  not  always  assured  satisfactory  food  or  conditions. 

In  one  place,  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  bread  and  milk  are  sent  to  the  homes 
of  necessitous  children. 

Preparation  of  food, — ^The  food  is  prepared  either  by  commercial  caterers  or 
directly  by  the  canteen  committee  through  its  executive  staff.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  contracting  for  this  service  is  that  the  canteen  committee  has  not 
adequate  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  food  is  prepared  or  the 
dietary  standards  of  the  meals.  The  contract  system  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  London,  and  the  Alexander  Trust,  which  prepares  most  of  the  food  served 
in  the  London  schools,  appears  to  be  rendering  excellent  service.  In  Bradford 
all  of  the  food  Is  prepared  by  the  canteen  committees  for  10,000  children  who 
are  served  there  daily.  Not  only  is  the  service  prompt  and  efficient,  but  the 
quality  of  the  food  is  excellent. 

>  B«fers  tk>  item  No.  4  of  Bibliography. 
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In  Urge  towns  most  of  the  food  is  prepared  in  central  kitchens*  packed  iik 
heat-retaining  vessels,  and  carted  to  the  feeding  centers  in  wagons  and  motor 
trucks.  Only  in  the  small  towns  or  in  large  towns  where  the  feeding  centers 
are  widely  scattered  is  the  individnal  kitchen  plan  used.  The  adoption  of  the 
central  kitchen  plan  is  urged  hy  the  authorities  wherever  practicable  because 
it  makes  possible  not  only  the  centralized  supervision  of  the  cookery  and  the 
quality  of  the  food»  but  also  results  in  considerable  economy  in  labor  and  over- 
head expenses. 

Time  of  the  meal. — ^Both  theory  and  practice  vary  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
meal  is  served.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  are  each  regarded  by  different 
authorities  as  the  most  satisfactory  meal,  while  some,  notably  London,  provide 
all  three.  Of  course,  the  noon  dinner  is  the  most  popular  meal  and  practically- 
all  authorities  now  provide  it.  UntU  1912  Birmingham,  however,  served  break- 
fast exclusively.  In  that  year,  while  it  served  370,944  breakfasts,  it  provided 
2,739  dinners  as  an  experiment  By  1916-17  the  advantages  of  the  noon  meal 
were  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  order  was  reversed,  with  81,158  dinners 
and  13,273  breakfasts.  The  usual  practice  now  is  to  regard  breakfast  as  a  sup- 
plementary meal  to  be  given  only  to  exceedingly  necessitous  children  in  addi- 
tion to  the  noon  meal. 

Vacation. — ^The  custom  of  providing  school  meals  during  vacations  soon 
arose  and  spread  rapidly.  The  Bradford  feeding  experiment  clearly  demon- 
strated that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  meals  during  the  vacation  the  chil* 
dren  lost  the  gains  they  had  made  during  the  feeding  period.  The  experience 
of  other  committees  corroborated  this  evidence,  with  the  result  that  many  au- 
thorities took  the  liberty  of  continuing  the  service  through  the  vacation  season. 
The  practice  was  finally  declared  illegal,  but  this  impediment  was  removed  by 
amending  the  act  in  1914.  In  1914-15,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
amendment,  of  the  133  authorities  providing  meals,  108,  or  81  per  cent,  pro- 
vided vacation  meals.  In  1916-17,  however,  when  suffering  was  law  acute,  only 
72  per  cent  of  the  authorities  provided  vacation  meals. 

The  dietarp  aspects  of  the  meal. — Naturally  an  important  i^se  of  school 
feeding  is  the  planning  of  the  dietaries  so  as  to  provide  in  the  school  meal  tGt 
the  deficiency  in  the  child's  diet  at  home.  This  has  both  a  quantitative  and  a 
qualitative  aspect  Not  only  must  the  child  be  given  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
grams  of  food,  producing  so  many  calories,  but  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
balancing  the  diet  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  elements  usually  lacking  in  the 
home  diet  of  the  underfed  child.  English  authorities  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  diet  of  necessitous  children  is  particularly  deficient  in  proteins  and 
fats.  Children  of  poor  or  ignorant  parents  are  usually  amply  provided  with 
starchy  foods,  such  as  bread  and  potatoes,  and  with  sugars,  usually  in  the 
form  of  treacle. 

The  school  breakfast  there  usually  consists  of  oatmeal,  treacle,  bread,  milk, 
and  margarine.  The  articles  are  provided  in  sufficient  amount  to  yield  19.9 
grams  of  protein,  20  of  fat  and  600  calories  in  energy  value.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  variety  in  the  breakfast  menu  either  in  Bradford  or  other  towns,  but 
there  is,  of  course,  considerable  variation  in  the  dinner  menus.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  dinners  have  meat  for  the  main  course,  while  a  third  are 
''v^etable"  dinners.  A  typical  dinner  consists  of  cottage  pie,  greoi  peas, 
gravy,  and  stewed  fruit.  A  dinner  of  this  sort  yields  33  grams  of  protein,  21 
grams  of  fat,  and  849  calories. 

If  supper  or  *'  tea  "  is  served,  it  is  usually  very  simple  and  consists  of  bread 
and  margarine  and  tea  with  milk.  Bven  this  scanty  meal  provides  19  grams  of 
protein,  18  grams  of  fat,  and  438  calories. 
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Where  the  school  feeding  work  is  carefally  coordinated  with  the  school  medi- 
cal service,  the  menus  are  usually  submitted  to  the  medical  officer  for  approval 
as  to  their  food  value.  In  London  the  school  medical  service  recently  estab- 
lished a  standard  dinner  which  It  regarded  as  essential.  This  standard  called 
for  25  grams  of  protein  and  a  total  caloric  value  of  750  units  for  each  child. 
Everywhere  the  authorities  assume  that  if  the  meal  furnishes  the  required 
number  of  calories  and  the  proper  amount  of  protein,  the  other  elements,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  mineral  salts,  are  present  In  sufficient  quantities. 

The  selection  of  the  children. — In  the  selection  of  chUdren  to  be  fed,  two  tests 
are  supplied-^the  physical  and  the  poverty  test.  According  to  the  physical  test 
a  child  is  selected  for  the  meals  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  school  doctor  or  nurse, 
he  is  undernourished,  regardless  of  the  economic  condition  of  his  parents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poverty  test  a  child  is  selected  for  the  meals  if  the  Investigation 
of  the  home  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  Income  In  the  home  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  him.  Usually  the  two  tests  are  combined,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  one  or  the  other  test. 
The  chief  medical  officer,  however,  is  constantly  urging  the  cante^i  committees 
to  apply  both  tests,  pointing  out  that  the  provision  of  meals  Is  not  meant  to  be 
merely  a  form  of  relief,  but  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  malnutrition  whatever 
they  may  be.  If  the  physical  test  is  not  applied,  many  children  whose  malnu- 
trition is  due  to  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  parents  will  not  be  provided 
with  the  proper  nutrition.  Usually  in  the  smaller  towns  the  physical  test  Is 
applied  more  rigorously.  In  Brighton,  Hester,  and  other  small  towns  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  children  fed  are  selected  because  of  poverty,  and  50 
p^  cent  are  selected  because  of  malnutrition  alone. 

There  is  still  little  provision  for  insuring  the  attendance  on  the  meals  of  those 
children  whose  malnutrition  is  not  due  to  poverty.  Some  authorities,  notably 
Miss  M.  E.  Bulkley  H)  and  the  chief  medical  officer,  think  that  the  only  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  provide  free  meals  for  all  undernourished  children  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status.  They  believe  that  in  this  way  not  only  will 
the  meals  be  a  more  effective  means  of  dealing  with  aU  cases  of  malnutrition, 
but  that  Invidious  and  unpleasant  distinctions  will  be  avoided  and  the  service 
put  on  a  wholesale  democratic  basis. 

The  educational  aspect, — It  is  generally  recognized  In  Great  Britain  that  the 
meals  should  offer  a  definite  contribution  to  the  child's  education.  This  con- 
tribution is  to  be  made  not  only  in  providing  the  child  with  adequate  nutrition 
to  keep  hm  in  a  physical  condition  fit  to  respond  to  the  instruction  offered  him, 
but  also  in  imparting  to  the  child  the  kho\^ ledge  of  the  value  of  wholesome 
food  and  of  instilling  decent  habits  of  eating.  In  communities  where  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  receiving  the  most  careful  attention  special  teachers  and  monitors 
are  provided  for  serving  the  meal  and  for  keeping  order.  The  tables  are  spot- 
lessly clean  and  are  frequently  provided  with  tablecloths,  flowers,  and  other 
amenities.  The  work  is  gradually  b^ng  coordinated  with  the  teaching  of  domed- 
tic  sci^ice.  In  some  of  the  smaller  schools  girls  of  the  cooking  classes  pre- 
pare the  lunch  for  the  entire  school.  The  work  Is  carried  still  further  into 
the  homes  by  inviting  the  mothers  to  attend  the  lundieon  with  their  children, 
in  the  hope  that  proper  standards  will  gradually  become  a  part  of  the  living 
standards  of  the  family  aflSected  by  the  meals. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  FRANCE  IN  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Organization, — ^The  administration  of  school  feeding  in  France  is  effected 
through  the  local  school-fund  committees  (caisses  des  4cole).  In  Paris,  for 
example,  there  is  a  school-fund  committee  for  each  of  the  20  arrondlssements. 
The  school-fund  committee  appoints  a  canteen  committee  to  supervise  the  school 
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canteens  in  its  district.  Beside  the  members  selected  from  the  larger  commit- 
tee, the  canteen  committee  is  made  up  of  from  20  to  25  delegates  elected  by 
the  voluntary  subscribers  to  the  school  fund  from  their  own  ranks.  The  canteen 
conmiittee  appoints  the  manager  for  each  canteen,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  food. 

While  this  decentralized  plan  results  in  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity  in 
standards  and  methods,  the  complete  autonomy  given  to  the  local  committees,  on 
the  other  hand,  stimulates  a  keen  interest  in  the  school  meals,  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  their  success.  Committee  members  visit  the  various  feeding 
centers  regularly  to  inspect  the  food  and  service  and  to  see  that  proper  stand- 
ards  are  maintained.  In  this  way  the  canteens  in  Paris  are  prevented  from 
becoming  merely  perfunctory  and  official. 

Character  of  the  meain, — ^The  meal  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  noon  dinner 
(18) i  although  in  a  few  instances  hot  soup  is  provided  at  the  opening  of  school 
for  needy  children.  The  school  medical  inspector  is  frequently  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  menus  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  proper 
food  standards.  Meat  is  furnished  every  day  for  the  older  children  and  twice 
a  week  for  the  younger  ones.  The  quantity  of  meat  given  to  each  child  varies, 
according  to  age,  from  40  to  60  grams.  The  menu  usually  provides  soup,  a  meat 
dish,  and  a  vegetable.    Desserts  are  seldom  provided  and  no  drink  except  water. 

Service  of,  the  meals. — It  is  in  the  matter  of  service  that  school  feeding  in 
France  particularly  excels  that  of  all  other  countries.  The  meals  are  con- 
ducted in  a  most  dignified  and  attractive  manner.  An  ample  service  staff  is 
provided  to  wait  on  the  children,  and  teachers  are  placed  in  charge  to  preserve 
order.  Most  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with  their  children,  and  their, 
presence  has  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  children.  The  children 
are  provided  with  napkins,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  tables  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  educational  effect,  therefore.  In  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  is  significant. 

Pay  ofid  free  meals. — ^About  two-thirds  of  the  children  receive  this  service 
free.  The  remaining  third  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  food,  but  not  for  the  service 
or  equipment.  Despite  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  meals  are 
served  free,  the  "  charity  "  atmosphere  so  prevalent  in  the  English  schools  is 
entirely  lacking.  This  is  avoided  by  an  ingenious  system  of  tickets.  On 
entering  the  room  each  child  passes  through  a  booth  where  he  secures  a  ticket. 
Those  who  can,  pay ;  those  who  can  not  are  admitted  free,  but  receive  a  ticket 
the  same  as  those  who  pay.  The  home  conditions  of  the  indigent  child  are 
then  investigated,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  parents  really  can  not  aflbrd  to 
pay,  he  is  given  a  ticket  each  day  without  further  comment.  In  this  way  the 
diildren  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not. 

Finanoial  aspect. — Theoretically  the  school  funds  are  supported  both  by  pri- 
vate contributions  and  public  subsidy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  se- 
cured by  voluntary  contribution  is  almost  negligible,  less  than  2  per  cent  in  most 
cases.  The  luncheon  sales  produce  only  a  slight  revenue,  since  only  a  third  of 
the  children  pay  for  their  meals,  and  since  the  prices  charged  simply  cover  the 
cost  of  the  food.  The  city  of  Paris,  before  the  war,  provided  annually  over 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  school  meals.  Thus,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  for  school  meals  in  Paris  are  raised  through  taxation.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  collection  of  the  other  third  through  lunch  sales  and  voluntary 
contributions  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Many-  feel  that  an  injustice  is 
wrought  in  making  the  one-third  pay  twice,  not  only  for  the  food  they  them- 
selves consume,  but  for  the  meals  of  the  others  through  taxation.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  eventually  the  whole  system  of  school  feeding  in 
France  will  be  free  in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency  to  socialize  all  public 
activities  which  are  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  child. 
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▲MIEBICA. 

No  adequate  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  extent  of  school  feeding  in 
America,  but  a  recent  surrey  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (New  York) 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  movement.  In  February,  1918,  the  bureau 
sent  a  questionnaire,  covering  the  essential  points  of  school  feeding  practice,  to 
181  cities  of  50,000  population  or  over ;  replies  were  received  from  86  of  them. 
The  growth  of  the  work  in  various  cities  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Orowth  of  school-luneh  senHoe  in  certain  cities  toUK  SOOjOOO  population  and  over. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  ReseardL] 


City. 


New  York  City  (Manhattan) 
New  York  City  (Brooklyn) . 

Chicago 

PhUadelphia 

St.  Louis 

Boston. 

Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles 

SanFrancisoo 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 


1911-1915 
1912-1915 

1912-1916 

1913-1917 
1913-1916 
1911-1917 
1914-1917 

1914-1917 

1912-1916 
1911-1916 

1911-1916 


Growth. 


Elementary—^  to  49  schools. 
Elementary— 4  to  16  schools. 

fElementaiy— 10  to  28  schools. 
Intermediate, 
mgh— 0  to  81  schools. 
Elonentary— 0  to  16  schools. 
Elementary— 1  to  5  schools. 
High— 18  to  18  schools. 
High— 3  to  7  schools. 

tientary— 7  to  10  sehoob. 
mediate. 
—13  to  16  schools. 
—1  to  3  schools. 
£aementary— 2  to  10  schools 
High— 3  to  3  schools. 
Elconentary— 2  to  6  schools. 
High— 5  to  6  schools. 


Obviously  the  high-school  pupils  fare  better  in  the  provision  of  the  school 
lunch  than  those  of  the  elementary  schools,  since  66  of  the  cities,  or  76  per 
cent  of  those  reporting,  provided  a  lunch  for  high-school  pupils,  while  only 
22  cities,  or  25  per  oent,  provided  an  ^ementary-school  lunch.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  lengthening  of  the  daily  high-school  session 
and  the  shortness  of  the  lunch  hour,  together  with  the  great  distance  which 
most  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  travel,  make  some  provision  for  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  in  most  cities  imperative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children 
attending  the  elementary  schools  usually  live  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
school  and  the  full  hour  allowed  for  luncheon  seems  sufficient  time  to  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  hqpies  for  the  noon  meaL  But  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  is  a  greater  need  for  lunches  for  elementary  school  children. 
It  is  during  this  period  of  the  child's  life  that  inadequate  feeding  does  most 
harm  and  it  is  then  that  food  habits  a,re  formed  which  cling  throughout 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  impair  both  his  physical  and  mental  ^Blciency. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  high  schools  have  so  ftir  received  most  atten- 
tion throws  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  school  feed- 
ing. Most  cities  regard  school  lunches  merely  as  a  convenient  accessory  to 
the  school  system  and  not  as  a  means  of  putting  the  child  in  the  proper  phy- 
sical condition  to  profit  by  the  education  which  is  afforded  him  or  of  raising 
the  general  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  of  the  72  cities  reporting  school 
lunches,  only  5  indicated  in  their  reports  that  the  lunch  had  been  established 
definitely  for  the  purpose  of  combating  malnutrition. 

NEW   YORK    CITY. 

Until  January,  1920,  lunches  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City 
have  been  provided  entirely  by  the  voluntary  societies,  the  New  York  and 
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Brooklyn  sdhool  lunch  committees.  With  the  opening  of  the  school  yeais 
1919-20,  the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsibility  for  school  lunches 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  during  the  subsequent  school  year  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  work  in  all  boroughs. 

While  the  board  of  education  has  furnished  the  necessary  space  for  kitchens 
and  lunch  rooms  and  usually  equipped  them,  it  assuibed  no  further  respon- 
sibility for  the  con(^ct  or  success  of  the  service. 

A  detailed  description  of  school  feeding  in  every  community  where  it  is 
practiced  would  lead  to  unnecessary  repetition.  We  shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  work  in  only  the  most  representative  community,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ  in  practice. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  in  school  feeding  covers  a  dozen  years. 
The  work  has  been  developed  under  the  auspicles  of  two  private  organizations, 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committees.  In  January,  1920, 
the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  and  in  September,  1920,  took  over  the  work  in  Brooklyn 
as  well.  It  has  been  the  function  of  the  private  organizations  to  demonstrate 
that  school  lunches  can  contribute  to  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of 
the  child  and  to  develop  methods  which  could  be  used  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities when  they  were  ready  to  assume  what  is  really  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

In  private  hands,  the  scliool-feeding  work  in  New  York  City  grew  until 
in  1917-18  lunches  were  provided  in  58  public  schools.  In  the  following  year 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  city  would  undertake  responsibility  for  the  work, 
and  this  consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  service  was 
constantly  rising,  led  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee  to  contract  its 
service  to  those  schools  in  which  the  need  for  the  service  was  most  impera- 
tive. During  that  year  (1918-19)  only  44  schools  were  served.  In  September, 
1919,  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee  withdrew  entirely  from  the  field 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  department  of  education.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  city's  appropriation  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  serve 
only  14  schools.  The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  schools  served 
with  a  school  lunch  in  New  York  City  since  the  beginning  of  the  work: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx, 

Number      Lunches 
School  year.  of  schools,     served. 

1912-13 17  222,  235 

1913-14 17  431,  375 

1014-15 10  467. 083 

1015-16 40  800,  000 

1016-17 34  825,  000 

1017-18 35  800,  000 

1018-10 26  505,  000 

1019-20 14  800, 000 

Brooklyn  and  Queens, 

Number 
School  year.  of  schools. 

1012-13 2 

1013-14 8 

1014-15 13 

1015-16 - 20 

1016-17 :, -_  22 

1017-18 18 

1018-10 18 

1010-20 16 

85092^—22 8 
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*  The  service, — In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  meals  are  nsnally  served  in 
the  indoor  playyard.  This  is  admittedly  a  makeshift  Folding  tables  and 
benches  are  set  up  by  monitors  about  10  minutes  before  the  lunch  hour.  On 
entering,  the  children  form  a  line  and  pass  a  certain  point  where  they  are  given 
trays  and  spoons  by  one  of  the  pupil  assistants.  They  then  pass  the  tables 
where  the  food  is  served,  select  what  they  want,  and  pay  the  required  pennies 
to  the  cashier,  who  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line.  After  the  child  has  made  his 
selection  he  takes  his  place  at  one  of  the  tables,  where  he  eats  his  luncheon. 

Dietary  aspect  a  of  the  meal. — Inasmuch  as  attendance  at  the  school  lunch  is 
voluntary,  a  prescribed  well-balanced  meal  for  each  child,  however  ideal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  scientific  nutrition,  is  difficult  to  enforce.  Although  the 
children  are  permitted  to  select  the  different  portions  of  food,  every  effort  is 
made  to  encourage  them  to  make  wise  choices.  A  trained  dietitian  plans  the 
jnenus  with  a  view  to  providing  in  each  portion  the  highest  food  value  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Racial  and  religious  tastes  and  prejudices  must  also  be 
carefully  considered  in  determining  the  menus  offered.  The  New  York  commit- 
tee provided  entirely  different  menus  for  schools  which  were  predominately 
Jewish,  Irish,  and  Italian.  In  Jewish  schools  only  food  which  complies  with 
the  Jewish  religion  and  tradition  was  offered;  in  a  similar  way  racial  prefer- 
ences were  observed  in  Italian  schools.  In  schools  attended  by  both  Hebrews 
and  Italians,  the  problem  was  met  by  offering  in  the  menu  both  Italian  and 
Jewish  dishes.  The  department  of  education  at  present  makes  no  special  pro- 
vision for  racial  or  religious  preference,  but  serves  the  same  kind  of  food  at  all 
schools. 

The  following  is  a  typical  menu  provided  by  the  board  of  education  at  the 
lunch  rooms  under  its  Jurisdiction : 

Menus  for  week  of  April  19-^, 

Monday :  Cocoa,  buttered  roll,  stewed  com,  stewed  prunes. 

Tuesday:  Cream  of  pea  soup,  peanut  and  cottage  cheese  sandwich,  brown 
Betty  with  lemon  sauce,  fruit  tapioca  (apricots  or  peaches,  syrup  served  on  top). 

Wednesday:  Vegetable  soup,  baked  beans,  vanilla  cornstarch  with  chocolate 
sauce. 

Thursday:  Lima  bean  and  tomato  soup»  buttered  roll,  cream  tapioca,  rice 
pudding. 

Friday:  Cocoa,  salmon  sandwiches,  sliced  fruit,  and  oatmeal  cookies. 

The  main  dishes  listed  above  sell  for  3  cents.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
the  child  may  purchase  a  slice  of  bread  for  2  cents,  a  cup  of  milk  for  8  cents, 
crackers  (one  sweet  and  one  unsweetened)  for  1  cent,  and  candy  (either 
chocolate  or  hard  candy)  for  1  cent.  For  10  cents  a  chUd  is  able  to  buy  a 
wholesome,  substantial  lunch  consisting  of  three  main  dishes  and  a  sweet, 
either  a  cracker  or  candy. 

The  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committee  provides  daily  a  soup,  a  baked  or 
stewed  dish,  and  a  dessert,  either  in  the  form  of  pudding  or  fruit.  Crackers 
and  candy  are  also  sold  for  1  and  2  cents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  main 
dishes  served  during  the  past  year : 

Three  cents  each:  Soups — ^Yellow  split  pea,  green  split  pea,  cream  barley, 
barley  vegetable,  white  bean,  cream  lima,  lima  and  rice,  lentils,  tomatoes  and 
rice,  macaroni  and  tomato. 

Three  cents  each:  Vegetables — Baked  beans,  baked  lima  and  rice,  baked 
lima  and  macaroni,  baked  macaroni  and  cheese,  baked  macaroni  and  tomatoes, 
carrots  and  green  peas. 

Two  cents  each:  Desserts — Rice  pudding,  chocolate  pudding,  cornstarch 
pudding,  tapioca  pudding,  baked  yellow  meal  and  raisins. 

Two  cents  eac^ :  Fruits — ^Prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  apple  sauce. 
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Preparation  of  the  food, — In  the  preparation  of  the  food  three  plans  are 
followed.  In  the  Independent  kitchen  plan  a  separate  kitchen  plant  is  pro- 
vided for  each  school  in  which  a  lunch  is  served.  In  the  group  kitchen  plan 
a  kitchen  is  maintained  not  only  for  serving  the  children  in  that  particular 
school,  but  in  four  or  five  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  central 
kitchen  plan  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  large  plant  and  transported  to  the 
various  associate  schools.  The  central  kitchen  plan  differs  from  the  group 
kitchen  plan  in  that  the  kitchen  is  located  outside  of  the  regular  school 
building  and  serves  a  larger  number  of  schools.  In  Brooklyn  only  the  inde- 
pendent kitchen  plan  is  followed. 

Both  the  group  kitchen  plan  and  the  central  kitchen  plan  involve  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation.  When  the  group  kitchens  Were  first  put  into  operation 
in  New  York,  the  food  was  transported  to  the  outside  centers  in  pushcarts. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  large  central  kitchen,  however,  this  expedient 
became  obviously  inadequate,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  deliver  the  food 
in  a  hot  condition  to  20  schools  within  two  or  three  hours.  Motor  trucks  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  therefore,  were  installed  to  transport  the  food  from  the 
large  central  kitchen  to  the  outside  schools. 

Is  the  central  kitchen  plan  economical, — ^In  New  York  the  central  kitchen 
plan  was  not  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  In  many  schools 
where  a  lunch  was  badly  needed  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  the  food  on  the 
premises,  either  because  there  was  inadequate  space  for  a  kitchen  or  because 
the  principal  objected  to  cooking  in  his  building.  The  expedient  of  preparing 
the  food  elsewhere*  therefore^  was  adopted.  In  order  to  determine  the 
economy  of  the  centralized  plan  a  study  was  made  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
New  York  school-lunch  committee.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
labor  cost  under  the  independent  and  centralized  plan  for  the  years  1917, 
1918,  and  1919 : 

A  comparison  of  the  weekly  pay  roU  of  the  New  York  schooUlunch  comnUttee 

for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 

1917. 


Oentral  kitchen. 


Public  School  95 

Public  School  92 

Pubac8chool21 

Public  School  94 

Public  SchooU,  Bronx 

PubUc  School  90 : 

PnbMc  School  109 

Public  School  47 

Public  School  48,  Bronx 

Public  School  11 

Total  and  average 

1018. 


Number 

of  schools 

served. 


4 
7 
5 
1 
1 
2 
6 
3 
1 
6 


34 


Total 

weeldhr 
Myron. 


pay 


S46.10 
77.00 
56.00 
9.00 
24.50 
26.50 
66.00 
20.00 
38.50 
48.40 


408.00 


Weekly 

payroll 

per  school. 


111.27 
11.00 
11.20 

9.00 
24.50 
13.26 
13.20 

6.66 
38.60 

9.68 


11.85 


Daily  pay 
rollper 
schooL 


t2.25 
2.20 
2.24 
1.80 
4.90 
2.66 
2.04 
1.33 
7.70 
1.98 


2.37 


Public  School  98E 

20 

1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 

$286.00 
15.00 
38.50 
82.00 
39.00 
09.50 
35.50 

114.25 
15.00 
12.83 
82.00 
39.00 
13.90 
17.75 

12.86 

Public  School  94 

3.00 

Public  School  47 

2.56 

Pnhllo  School  4.  Bronx t -  - 

6.40 

Public  School  48.  Bronx 

7.80 

Public  School  i6&.......... 

2.78 

PubUc  School  90 

3.55 

Total  and  averMTB. .--,-,  

33 

515.00 

15.61 

3.12 
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A  comparison  of  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee 

for  the  years  1917,  1918,  and.  i9i9— Continued. 


1910. 


Central  kitchen. 


Public  School  98E 

Public  School  94 

Public  SchooU? 

Public  SchooU,  Bronx. 
Public  School  48.  Bronx. 

Public  School  109 

PubUo  School  90 


Total  and  average. 


Number 

Total 

Weekly 
pay  roll 

Dafly  pay 
roll  per 

of  schools 

weekly 
payroll. 

served. 

per  school. 

schooL 

14 

S2S0.00 

$20.64 

S4.13 

1 

25.00 

25.00 

5.00 

8 

76.00 

25.33 

5.06 

1 

67.00 

57.00 

11.40 

1 

68.00 

68.00 

13.60 

4 

111.00 

27.50 

5.50 

2 

52.00 

26.00 

5.20 

26 

678.00 

26.00 

5.20 

To  the  labor  cost  of  the  central  kitchens  must  be  added  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. For  the  year  1919,  the  average  daily  transportation  cost  per 
school  was  $1.75.  The  average  cost  of  serving  the  lunches  during  1919  was 
as  follows: 


Nnmber 
Central  kitchen.  of  units. 

Public  School  98E 14 


Public  School  94 

Public  School  47 

Public  School  4,  Bronx - 
Public   School   48,  Bronx 

Public  School  109 

Public  School  90 


1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 


Average 
dally  cost. 

$5.88 

6.00 

6.81 

11.40 

18.60 

7.25 

6.95 


While  the  labor  cost  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  great  in  the  two  Bronx 
schools,  the  patronage  in  these  schools  ^as  from  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  the  average  for  the  other  schools  and  required  a  proportionately  larger  staff 
to  handle  it.  The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  per  unit  labor  cost  diminishes 
with  the  number  of  units  operated.  The  large  kitchen  at  Public  School  98E, 
an  abandoned  public-school  building,  is  by  no  means  used  to  its  full  capacity. 
This  kitchen  can  easily  supply  food  for  50  schools.  It  is  likely,  therefore* 
that  with  the  further  extension  of  the  service  from  this  center  a  real  saving 
in  labor  cost  will  be  realized. 

Is  the  school  lunch  self-supporting  f — School  feeding  practice  In  New  York 
has  rigidly  adhered  to  the  sound  principle  that  the  child  should  pay  for  the 
food  he  eats.  In  Manhattan  the  receipts  from  the  lunches  have  always 
covered  the  cost  of  the  raw  food  and  part  of  the  cost  of  its  pr^[)aration.  In 
Brooklyn  the  service  has  from  the  beginning  been  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  New 
York  school-lunch  committee  for  the  last  year  of  its  service  (1918-19) : 


Income. 


Receipts  from  lunch  sales 
Deficit 

Total 


Expenditures. 


Pood 

Salaries  and  wages 

Transportatiion 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$25,083 

28,965 

7,182 

848 


63,028 


The  operation  entailed  a  net  loss  of  $27,234  when  all  the  items  entering  into 
the  service  are  considered.  Receipts,  however,  covered  the  cost  of  the  food, 
with  a  balance  of  |9,711  to  be  applied  toward  service. 
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The  following  financial  statement  for  the  Brooklyn  schooMunch  committee 
for  the  year  1919-20  shows  a  profit  of  $1,886.81 : 


Income. 


£zpeziditure& 


Bale  of  lunches. 


$25,606.09 


Salaries  and  wages 

Food 

MiaoeUaneous 

Total 

Profit 


15,839.76 

18,031.70 

246.77 


24,118w28 
1,886.81 


25,505.09 


The  financial  success  of  the  Brooklyn  lunch  is  due  to  the  low  labor  cost  and 
to  the  excellent  attendance  at  all  of  the  lunches;  both  of  which  factors  are 
largely  due  to  the  industry  and  efficiency  of  the  school-lunch  manager.  Great 
economies  in  labor  are  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lunch  rooms,  which  Is 
such  that  only  one  person  is  required  to  prepare  and  serve  the  food  and  take 
the  pennies  from  the  children.  In  Manhattan,  however,  the  committee  has 
usually  been  obliged,  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  space,  to  set  up  tables  in 
the  playground,  an  arrangement  which  necessitates  at  least  two  workers  in  most 
schools.  The  Brooklyn  committee  has  been  able  to  secure  workers  at  less  than 
the  current  rate  of  wages  for  such  service,  whUe  the  New  York  committee  has 
paid  the  prevailing  rate  for  domestic  service.  For  this  reason  wages  are  40  per 
cent  less  in  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan.  The  financial  success  or  failure  of  the 
two  committees  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  result  of  policy  pursued  by  each.  The 
New  York  committee  has  deliberately  chosen  schools  for  its  service  in  which 
the  need  appeared  great,  regardless  of  the  suitability  of  the  building  and  regard- 
less of  the  volume  of  business  to  be  secured.  The  Brooklyn  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  out  with  the  deliberate  policy  of  making  the  lunches  self-sup- 
porting and  has  consistently  confined  its  activities  to  schools  which  offered 
suitable  facilities  and  which  could  insure  a  good  return.  « 

When  the  board  of  e<lucation  planned  to  take  over  the  lunches  in  Manhattan 
it  soon  recognized  that  to  make  the  service  entirely  self-supporting  would  necessi- 
tate charging  prices  which  would  exclude  from  the  service  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  needed  it  most.  It  therefore  determined  to  cover  the  cost  of  food 
with  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  sales  and  to  appropriate  city  funds  to  cover 
entirely  the  cost  of  supervision,  labor,  and  equipment.  Such  a  course  is  amply 
Justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  lunch  service,  properly  administered,  is  educa- 
tional, and  that  the  community  and  not  the  school  child  should  bear  this  ex- 
pense. At  this  writing  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  service  under  the 
department  of  education  is  not  available.  Tlie  department,  however,  selected 
its  workers  for  the  most  part  from  the  former  staff  of  the  New  York  school- 
lunch  committee  and  has  comi)ensated  them  at  about  their  former  rate. 

Provision  for  necessitous  children. — ^No  systematic  provision  is  made  for  sup- 
plying free  meals  to  needy  children.  The  principle  has  been  that  if  a  child*s 
parents  can  not  supply  him  with  the  few  pennies  needed  to  purchase  an  ad- 
equate school  lunch,  the  mere  doling  out  of  a  free  school  lunch  is  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  condition.  School-lunch  workers  have  therefore  relied 
on  the  existing  charitable  agencies  to  take  care  of  such  families.  One  organiza- 
tion supplies  more  than  a  hundred  children  daily  with  free  meals.  This  organi- 
zation investigates  the  homes  of  children  who  can  not  pay  for  their  lunches, 
and  if  it  finds  real  need  a  5  cent  meal  ticket  is  provided  for  each  child  every 
school  day.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  by  the  Brooklyn  committee, 
through  the  Brooklyn  bureau  of  charities  and  other  agencies. 
85082*^—22 1 
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Educational  aspect. — Under  private  management  it  was  never  possible  to 
niak^  Uie  lunches  tliorouKhly  educational,  and  this  fact  constituted  the  strongest 
argument  for  placing  the  full  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  coordination  which  has  now  been  effected  between  the  department 
of  domestic  science  and  the  schooMunch  department  makes  it  possible  to 
present  to  the  child,  in  a  practical  way,  the.  relation  of  proper  food  to  health. 
The  menus  are  planned  by  the  supervisor  of  cooking  classes.  The  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  food  is  directed  by  the  manager  of  school  lunches. 
The  purchase  of  equipment,  food,  and  supplies  is  handled  by  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  of  supplies.  All  of  these  officials  are 
responsible  to  one  of  the  associate  superintendents  of  schools  who  coordinates 
all  branches  of  the  work.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  mothers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  lunches,  where  one  of  the  domestic  science  teachers  points  out  to 
them  the  value  of  the  particular  dishes  served  and  urges  them  to  prepare 
similar  food  in  the  home.  In  schools  in  which  cooking  is  taught,  the  product 
of  the  cooking  classes  is  often  sold  at  the  lunch  counter.  This  plan  enables 
the  girls  to  cook  the  quantity  required  by  a  family  rather  than  by  an  individual 
and  is  a  valuable  expedient  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the 
school  lunch.  In  talks  to  the  children  on  the  relation  of  food  to  hygiene  the 
school-lunch  menu  for  the  day  is  used  as  the  "  text."  The  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  is  responsible  for  the  school-lunch  work  is  convinced 
that  the  lunches  will  have  little  permanent  value  to  the  community  unless  they 
are  thoroughly  educational  and  intends  that  this  aspect  will  be  emphasized  as 
the  system  is  developed  and  extended. 

High-school  lunches  in  Xetc  York  City. — A  recent  study  shows  that  the  school 
lunch  is  available  for  80  per  cent  of  the  high-school  pupils  of  New  York  City. 
The  service  is  operated  either  by  a  concessionaire  or  by  the  general  organization 
of  the  school.  Under  the  concessionaire  system  the  privilege  of  serving  a  lunch 
in  the  school  building  is  given  to  an  individual,  with  no  charge  for  rental  or 
|pr  the  initial  equipment.  Unfortunately,  no  requirements  are  made  as  to 
the  quality  of  food  sold  or  the  prices  charged.  The  system  is  gradually  being 
discarded  and  the  control  of  the  school  lunch  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
organization  of  the  school,  made  up  of  teachers  and  students.  The  result  is 
that  usually  better  food  is  served  at  lower  prices  and  that  the  profits,  if  there 
are  any,  go  to  support  other  student  activities  rather  than  to  enrich  commercial 
caterers. 

Types  of  administration  of  hifjh-scliool  lunch  sertHce  and  mtmher  of  pupils  to 

whom  such  service  is  provided, 

[  lYppared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


Total. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

fiCTipral  ortranizatlon 

36,693 

19,2ti5 

9,348 

12,479 

10,256 

1,572 

21,079 

3,135 

396 

3,203 

f'Onceasianaire. ............... 

7,433 
712 

1.180 

No  service 

3,861 

•i**"* 

Total 

65,306 

24,307 

8,145 

24,940 

6,734 

1,180 

Character  of  the  meals. — ^The  prices  charged  and  the  quality  of  the  food  vary 
considerably  in  different  schools.  In  general,  the  food  served  at  the  lunch  room 
operated  by  the  student  organization  is  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  than  in 
those  operated  by  a  concessionaire.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  food  served 
at  different  schools: 

Milk,  cocoa,  muffins,  crackers.  Soups:  (1)  Vegetable,  (2)  tomato,  (3)  bean, 
(4)   pea.      Meats:    (1)    Beef,    (2)   ham,   (3)    croquettes.      Fish:    (1)   Oysters, 
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(2)  codfish,  (3)  halibut.  Hot  dishes:  (1)  Benns,  (2)  macaroni,  (3)  rice, 
(4)  peas,  (5)  potatoes,  (6)  com,  (7)  tomatoes.  Sandwiches:  (1)  Hani,  (2)  let- 
tuce, (3)  roast  beef,  (4)  hamburger.  Salads:  (1)  Fruit,  (2)  potato,  (8)  tuna 
fish,  (4)  shrimp.  Desserts:  Pudding — (1)  Rice,  (2)  chocolate,  (3)  cornstarch, 
(4)  bread.  Custard— (1)  Plain,  (2)  banana,  (3)  peach.  Pius— (1)  Chocohite, 
(2>  apple,  (3)  peach.  Sauces — (1)  Apple,  (2)  apricot.  Ice  cream.  Cooked 
fruits:  (1)    Baked   apples,    (2)    escalloped.     Cakes:  (1)    Cookies,    (2)    buns, 

(3)  Jelly  or  jam,  (4)  gingerbread,  (5)  short  cake.  Fruits:  (1)  Apples,  (2) 
bananas,  (3)  oranges.    Candies. 

Prices  vary  so  much  in  different  schools,  and  in  all  schools  from  year  to  year, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite  prices  for  each  article  listed  above. 
Soups  are  usually  from  5  to  10  cents;  meats,  15  cents  or  more;  and  desserts 
from  5  to  10  cents. 

Cost  of  the  meal*. — The  fact  that  the  concessionaires  gladly  accept  the  privi- 
lege of  operating  high-school  lunches  is  in  itself  ample  evidence  that  the  service 
can  at  least  be  self-supporting.  Of  the  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  only  one  showed  a  deficit.  The  following  is  a  financial 
statement  of  10  high-school  lunch  services.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  each 
case  the  service  was  operated  by  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  In 
such  instances  the  aim  is  not  to  make  a  large  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  conces- 
sionaires, but  to  render  the  very  best  type  of  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Receipts  and  expenditures   (1916-17)   for  achool-luneh  service  administration 

under  the  general  organization  of  10  high  schools.^ 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


High  school. 


Bushwick 

Commerce 

CoDunerdal 

DeWittainton. 

Erasmus  Hail 

Girls 

Julia  Richman. . 
Manual  Traizilng 
Richmond  Hill. . 
Bay  Rklge 


Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Deficit  or 
surplus. 

$15,113.38 

$15,566.18 

1  $452. 80 

8,061.86 

8,465.63 

195.53 

19,618.69 

18,161.42 

1,367.27 

32,760.21 

32,733.75 

26.46 

27,00&13 

26,721.97 

226.15 

12,426.51 

12,209.90 

216.61 

15,220.21 

14,566.91 

653.30 

13,033.  U 

12,844.02 

89.09 

5,110.05 

5,018.58 

91.47 

12,586.70 

12,577.13 

9.57 

1  No  report  from  eastern  district,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  New  Utrecht. 
«  Deflcft. 


Educational  aspect, — ^The  high-school  luncheon  ought  to  be  educational  in 
spirit ;  that  is,  it  ought  to  instil  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for'  good  and  wholesome 
food  and  some  idea  of  its  economic  value.  In  the  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
particularly,  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  well  developed.  When  the  lunch- 
eon was  first  undertaken  there,  a  series  of  food  bulletins  wae  prepared  and 
issued  daily  to  the  pupils.  These  bulletins  discussed  in  simple  language  the 
fundamental  scientific  aspects  of  food  and  its  relation  to  health  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  schooMunch  work  in  that  high  school  is  also  coordinated  in  an 
interesting  way  with  that  of  the  teaching  of  domestic  science.  All  of  the  work 
of  preparing  and  serving  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  m^iial  work, 
is  performed  by  domestic-science  pupils. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  has  an  excellent  schooMunch  system.  For  many  years  school 
lunches  were  operated  in  the  elementary  schools  there  by  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Home  and  School  League.  In  1915  this  service  was  taken 
over  by  the  board  of  education  and  added  to  the  department  of  high-school 
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lunches,  which  for  several  years  had. served  lunches  In  the  high  schools.  In 
1914-15  school  lunches  were  operated  in  seven  schools.  The  service  was  ex- 
tended each  year  until  in  1917  it  embraced  25  elementary  schools  and  16  high 
schools. 

Organization. — ^The  advantage  of  combining  the  high  and  elementary  lunch 
systems  is  that  it  enables  the  director  to  purchase  food  and  equipment  advan- 
tageously and  to  distribute  labor  and  overhead  costs  economically  over  the 
large  number  of  units.  At  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  school  lunches  is  a  director 
who  is  responsible  for  the  entire  administration  and  the  financial  success  of  the 
school-lunch  system.  The  city  makes  no  contribution  to  salaries  or  office  ex- 
penses, but  has  provided  much  of  the  initial  equipment  for  the  various  kitchens 
and  centers.  The  school-lunch  director  has  been  obliged,  however,  to  replace 
much  of  the  equipment  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lunches.  She  is  obliged  to 
make  the  service  entirely  self-supporting  and  to  pay  her  own  salary  and  that 
of  her  staff  from  the  receipts  from  the  various  centers.  The  service  is  therefore 
practically  no  financial  burden  to  the  city.  The  profits  which  are  made  from 
the  service  in  the  high  schools  are  applied  to  the  deficits  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Lunches  in  elementary  schooU-^Jiaracter  of  the  meal, — ^Philadelphia  has 
from  the  banning  served  a  midmoming  lunch  to  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  was  found  that  the  morning  recess,  which  begins  usually  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  and  lasts  a  half  hour,  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  purchase  in- 
ferior foods  and  candies  from  neighborhood  dealers.  Partly  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  this  evil  and  also  to  provide  a  warm,  nutritious  morning  meal 
for  those  children  who  had  received  either  an  inadequate  breakfast  or  none  at 
all,  the  midmoming  lunches  were  established.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  dishes  offered  in  the  elementary  schools:  Milk,  cocoa,  crackers,  choco- 
lates, fruits,  oatmeal,  and  Jam  sandwiches. 

Service  in  the  high  schools, — ^The  food  served  in  the  Philadelphia  high  schools 
Is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  prepared  and  served  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  The  dining  rooms  are  equipped  with  long  stationary 
tables  with  swivel  seats.  The  children  usually  remove  the  soiled  dishes  and 
return  them  to  the  lunch  counter,  a  practice  which  not  only  results  in  great 
saving  in  the  labor  costs,  but  is  also  an  excellent  training  for  the  children  in 
cleanliness  and  order.  The  service  in  each  high  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
trained  dietitian,  who  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  preparing  the  menus  and 
supervising  the  .service  in  general. 

Fina/noial  aspect, — ^Except  for  food,  no  separate  account  Is  kept  of  the  high 
and  elementary  lunch  systems.  It  is  expected  that  the  elementary  school 
lunches  will  be  operated  at  a  loss,  while  those  of  the  high  school  earn  a  fair 
profit  The  city  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  the  service  other 
than  to  equip  the  lunch  rooms.  The  director  of  school  lunches  must,  therefore, 
maintain  a  self-supporting  service.  The  board  of  education  has  not  been 
supplying  adequate  funds  for  the  replacement  of  equipment  and  unless  this 
policy  is  soon  changed  the  service  is  seriously  threatened.  The  financial 
statement  for  1919-20  shows  $10,467.26  was  paid  for  equiinnent  and  repairs. 
This  money  was  taken  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  actually  a  deficit  of  .$2,874.22,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  bank 
balance  from  previous  years  and  from  a  few  small  donations.  The  following 
statement  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1919-20 :. 
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Beoeipii, 

From  lancheg — ^hlgh  schools $300,  627.  68 

From  lunches — elementary  schools 29,806.71 

From  donations 81.64 

From  other  sources 293. 40 

Total  receipts 839,  769.  43 

Balance  June  1.  1919 6.604.94 

346,  364.  37 

Expenditures, 

Salaries  and  wages $86,  892.  62 

Food,  high  schools 217, 185. 10 

Food,  elementary  schools 23,  173.  81 

Laundry  and  petty  expenses 1,  986. 00 

Equipment,  replacements 10,467.26 

Other  expenditures 2,604.82 

Total  expenditures 342,  308. 61 

Balance  in  bank  June  1.  1920 4,  055.  76 

34e,304.87 

While  it  ig  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  deficit  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  above  statement  indicates  that  the  receipts  in  such  schools  more 
than  covered  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  total  receipts  from  elementary 
schools  was  $29,806.71,  while  the  expenditures  for  food  was  $23,178.81,  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  $6,722.90  to  be  applied  toward  salaries  and  wages. 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago  has  the  most  intensive  school-lunch  system  in  America.  Lunches 
are  served  in  all  high  schools,  in  the  Chicago  normal  schools,  and  in  60  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  board  of  education  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  work. 
Most  of  the  high-school  children  attend  the  lunch  room  for  part  of  their 
meal  at  least,  and  in  the  elementary  school  approximately  31,000  children  are 
served  daily.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
special  schools,  who  is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms. 

The  food  is  prepared  in  each  school,  since  the  central  kitchen  plan  has  never 
been  undertaken  because  of  the  coet  of  transportation.  The  lunch  is  serv^ 
either  at  the  morning  recess  (10.80  a.  m.)  or  at  noon.  The  variety  of  the 
food  served  is  attested  by  the  following  menus  selected  at  random  from  three 
schools: 

ADAMS. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  sandwiches  (sausage,  Jam,  peanut  butter,  butterine).  Tues- 
day: Tomato  and  spaghetti  soup,  with  meat  stock;  cocoa;  sandwiches.  Fri- 
day :  Cocoa ;  pea  soup ;  sandwiches. 

CLAY. 

Monday :  Cocoa  and  cracker ;  cheese  sandwich ;  apple  butter  sandwich.  Tues- 
day: Bean  soup;  hot  frankfurter  sandwich;  peanut-butter  sandwich.  Wed- 
nesday :  Com  or  rice  soup,  with  cracker ;  hot  beef -loaf  sandwich ;  apple-butter 
sandwich.  Thursday:  Spaghetti  soup;  veal  sandwich;  apple-butter  sand- 
wich. Friday:  Stewed  prunes,  with  raisins  and  apricots;  salmon  sandwich; 
apple-butter  or  peanut-butter  sandwich. 

FBOEBEL. 

Monday :  Cocoa ;  jelly  sandwich ;  rice  pudding.  Tuesday :  Lima  beans ;  soup 
with  vegetables;  sausage  sandwiches;  bread  pudding.    Wednesday:  Split  pea 
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soup  with  vegetables;  butter  sandwich;  tapiocsi  pudding.  Thursday:  Kidney- 
bean  soup;  sausage  sandwich;  spaghetti.  Friday:  Cocoa;  jelly  sandwich; 
graham  crackers ;  chocolate  pudding. 

DOBB. 

Monday:  Soup,  meat  stock  with  rice  or  barley;  meat  sandwich,  2  cents; 
bread  and  milk  (1  slice,  one-fourth  pint  milk),  1  cent;  jelly  bread.  Tuesday: 
Meat  sandwich  (sausage),  2  cents;  jelly  bread;  bread  and  milk;  apple  sauce 
(1  portion  with  bread),  1  cent.  Wednesday:  Beans;  bread  and  milk;  prunes 
(1  portion  with  slice  of  bread),  1  cent;  jelly  bread.  Thursday:  Meat  sand- 
wich; chocolate  pudding  (Gumpert's  prepared  chocolate  pudding) ;  bread  and 
milk;  jelly  bread.  Friday:  Hot  cocoa;  bread  and  milk;  jelly  bread;  pie 
(lemon  cream  or  fruit). 

HATES. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  cookies;  sandwiches  (sausage  and  apple  butter).  Tuesday: 
Lima-bean  soup;  sandwiches;  cookies.  Wednesday:  Macaroni  with  tomato 
sauce;  stewed  prunes;  sandwiches;  cakes.  Thursday:  Baked  beans;  sand- 
wiches.   Friday:  Cocoa;  prunes;  cookies;  sandwiches. 

A  better  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  food  served  and  its  cost  can  be  obtained 
from  a  few  sample  recipes  with  the  caloric  value  und  costs  worked  out  for 
each.    The  following  are  a  few  typical  recipes : 


BOLDBN. 


Cocoa^  1  pound. 
Sugar,  1}  pounds. 
Milk  (Bkim),  4  gallons. 
Water,  2  gallons. 


Cost,  11.85. 
Portions,  150. 

Calories    per    portion 68 

Bread 63 

Total ISl 


MABSH. 


Cocoa,  1}  pounds. 
Sugar,  3  pounds. 
Milk,  three  2-pound  cans. 
Water,  8  gallons. 


Cost,  86  cents. 
Portions,  100. 
Calories    per   portion. 
Bread 


180 
63 


Total 103 


BATSS. 


Lima  beans,  6  pounds. 
Snow  drift,  1  pound. 
Potatoes,  3  pounds. 
Flour,  4  pounds. 
Onions,  6  pounds. 
Celery,  1  stalk. 
Water  to  make  11  gallons. 


Cost,  11.66. 
Portions,  200. 
Calories   per    portion. 
Bread 


99 
63 


Total 162 


FABBBN. 


Peas,  dried,  12  pounds. 
Bacon,  1  pound. 
Crackers,  4  pounds. 
Water  to  make  60  quarts. 


Cost,  $1.92. 
Portions,  250. 
Calories  per  portion.. 
Bread 


119 
63 


Total ^-  182 


WAL8B« 

Rolled  oats  and  milk. 


Rolled  oats,  2  pounds  (cooked  In  flreless 
cooker  oyer  night)  ;  served  with  whole 
milk  and  sugar. 

Milk  (whole),  4  quarts. 

Sugar,  1  pound. 


Cost,  79  cents. 

Portions,  70. 

Calories  per  portion,  96. 
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BELL. 

Creamed  potatoes  and  peas. 


Potatoes,  33  pounds. 
Peas,  three  20<oaDce  cans. 
Milk   (skim),  2  quarts. 
Flonr,  1  pound. 
Butterlne,  }  pound. 


Cost,  $1.80. 

Portions,    180. 

Calories  per  portion,  100. 


HOLDBN. 

Baked  beans. 


Navy  beans,  16  pounds. 
Syrup,  IJ  pints.  ^ 
Salt  pork,  12  ounces. 


Cost,  $1.94. 

Portions,  360. 

Calories  per  portion,  142. 


raoBBiL. 
Bread  pudding. 


Bread,  4^  pounds. 
Sugar,  i  pound. 
Hllk  <skim),  1  quart. 
Baislns,  1  box. 
BKgs,  8. 
Vanilla,  2  teaspoonfuls. 


Cost,  62  cents. 

Portions,  65. 

Calories  per  portion,  116. 


BELL. 

Ginger  bread. 


Cost,  $1.26. 

Portions,  125. 

Calories  per  portion,  121. 


Flour,    4   pounds. 
Butterine,  %  pound. 
Sugar,  2  pounds. 
Molasses,  4  cups. 
Soda,  4  teaspoonfuls. 
Cinnamon,  4  teaspoonfuls. 
Ginger,  2  teaspoonfuls. 
Eggs,  8. 
Salt,  1  teaspoonfnl. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tbe  caloric  value  is  a  little  low  for  each  portion  of  food. 
A  child  selecting  a  soup  with  bread  and  a  dessert  would  receive  from  250  to  800 
calories,  whereas  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  lunches  he  would  secure  about 
350  to  450  calories.  This  difficulty  could  easily  be  overcome  by  increasing  both 
the  price  and  the  size  of  the  portion.  Most  of  the  soui)?  cost  less  than  1  cent 
a  portion ;  by  doubling  the  portion  a  more  adequate  lunch  could  be  provided  and 
at  a  price  which  all  could  pay.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  the 
cocoa  a  much  more  nourishing  portion  could  be  served  at  a  slightly  increased 
cost. 

Co9t  of  the  service. — The  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms  does  not  keep  a 
detailed  account  of  expenditures.  The  board  of  education  pays  for  the  entire 
cost  of  labor  and  equipment.  This  for  the  year  1919-20  amounted  to  about 
$70,000.    The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  entirely  self-supporting. 


BOSTON. 

For  many  years  no  provision  was  made  for  lunches  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  BostoQ.  During  the  war,  however,  school  feeding  was  undertaken  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  as  part  of  the  food-conservation  work  and  is  still  continued. 
This  committee  secured  from  several  large  butchers  the  brisket  bone  and  other 
portions  of  the  beef  carcass  which  prior  to  that  time  had  not  been  used  for 
human  food  but  sold  for  fertilizers  and  other  purposes.  By  adding  a  few  vege- 
tables this  material  is  used  In  making  a  beef  soup,  which  is  sold  at  several  of 
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the  Boston  schools  for  1  cent.  Bread,  cocoa,  and  other  foods  are  also  sold  at- 
cost  price.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  volunteers  to  keep  down 
expenses  and  thus  to  aid  in  extending  the  service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
will  be  an  entering  wedge  toward  securing  an  adequate  school  lunch  for  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston. 

The  high-school  lunches  in  Boston  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  The  lunches  are  administered  by  a  private  society  known  as  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  The  food  is  prepared  in  a  large 
central  kitchen  plant  under  ideal  conditions  and  transported  to  the  various 
schools,  where  it  is  served.  Provision  is  made  in  most  of  the  schools,  however, 
for  rewarming  the  food  after  it  reaches  the  school.  An  excellent  system  of  ac- 
counting has  been  installed  and  the  working  staff  is  well  orgluiized.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  various  portions  offered  for  sale : 

Soup:  Cream  of  cabbage,  beef  and  rice,  vegetable  mulligatawny,  split  pea, 
lima  bean.  Sandwiches:  Egg  sandwich,  fruit  butter,  chopped  ham,  cheese  and 
pimehto,  minced  tongue,  raisin  and  nut,  sardine  sandwich,  Creole,  sliced  ham, 
olive  salad.  Bread  specials :  Bran  muffins,  com  muffins.  Hot  specials :  Creamed 
carrots  and  peas,  baked  beans,  vegetable  salad,  American  chop  suey,  fish  hash, 
samp  with  tomato  and  cheese.  Dessert  or  salad :  Chocolate  bread  pudding,  wh. 
cr. ;  blanc  mange,  strawberry  sauce;  apple  tapioca,  wh.  cr. ;  spiced  prune,  wh. 
cr. ;  coffee  jelly,  wh.  cr.  Cake  or  pie:  Fig  cream  pie,  liberty  cake,  chocolate 
cream  pie,  sponge  cake.  Ice  cream :  Macaroon,  pistachio,  pineapple,  raspberry, 
maplenut. 

Articles  always  provided  are  lettuce  and  bread  and  butter,  sandwiches,  milk, 
cocoa,  custards,  plain  cake,  fruit,  and  sweet  chocolate,  apples,  bananas,  peanut 
butter  and  Jam  in  rye  rolls. 

The  high-school  service  for  many  years  was  entirely  self-supporting,  but 
since  1917  a  slight  deficit  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  annually  has  been  incurred. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

In  1911,  the  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  undertook  to  conduct  a  lunch 
service  in  its  schools.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  It  was  illegal, to  fspead 
public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  the  board  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  work.  The  Penny  Lunch  Association,  a  voluntary  society,  then  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  service  even  to  equipping  the  lunch  rooms.  During 
the  school  year  1918-19  lunches  were  condycted  in  seven  elementary  schools. 
Most  of  the  service  except  the  actual  cooking  of  food  is  performed  by  volun- 
teers. The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  the  education 
authorities  and  is  more  than  s^f-sustainlng.  Lundb  is  served  in  six  high 
schools  and  a  normal  school.  For  the  school  year  1918-19  the  board  of  edu- 
cation reported  a  profit  of  $141.70. 

LOS   ANOBLlfi. 

The  board  of  education  of  Los  Angeles  has  charge  of  lunch  rooms  in  9  high 
schools,  8  intermediate  schools  and  31  elementary  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  450  to  1,800  pupils  attend  the  lunches  daily  in  each  of  the  high 
schools,  from  700  to  1,000  in  each  of  the  intermediate  schools,  and  about  120 
in  each  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  supervisor  of  the  home  economics  department  directs  the  lunch  work 
in  all  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  lunches  are  managed  by  the 
cooking  teacher.  In  the  high  and  intermediate  schools  the  lunches  are  man- 
aged either  by  the  student  body  association  or  by  a  cafeteria  director  from 
the  home  economics  d^artment.    When  the  lunch  is  managed  by  the  student 
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t>ody  asBOdation  one  of  tlie  teachers,  not  necessarily  a  teacher  of  home  eco- 
nomics, supervises  the  work. 

The  elementary  schools  selected  for  the  service  are  those  in  which  the 
amount  of  defective  nutrition  is  greatest.  The  principals  and  teachers  in 
these  schools  see  that  the  undernourished  children  are  fed  at  noon.  In  urgent 
cases  a  lunch  of  bread  or  crackers  and  milk  is  served  at  10  o*clock  in  addition 
to  the  noon  meal.  The  food  is  usually  sold  at  about  cost  price,  but  when  the 
child  is  unable  to  pay  it  is  sold  below  cost  or  supplied  free.  The  deficit  is 
made  up  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  other  philanthropic  societies. 
Children  who  are  supplied  with  free  meals  are  given  work  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  or  elsewhere  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  objects 
of  charity. 

Cost  of  the  »ervice. — ^The  service  in  the  high  and  Intermediate  schools  is 
entirely  self-sui^rtlng,  largely  because  of  the  economies  effected  through 
coc^erative  buying  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  because  of  the 
service  given  by  the  pupils  for  which  food  is  the  only  compensation  received. 
The  receipts  in  the  elementary  schools  for  1919-20  were  $42,000;  the  cost  of 
food  was  *' approximately  **  $80,100.07.  There  is  no  complete  record  of  other 
expenses,  but  the  sui>ervisor  states  that  there  *'  was  no  surplus." 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Louisville  was  the  first  city  of  the  South  to  establish  a  school  lunch  under 
the  management  of  the  school  authorities.  In  1913,  school  lunches  were  begun 
as  a  volunteer  service.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  encouraged  the  board  of 
education  to  equip  successively  five  lunch  rooms.  In  1916,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  and  established  a  department 
of  school  limcheB  to  administer  the  service.  Since  this  department  has  no 
revenue  except  the  dally  receipts  from  the  lunch  room,  the  service  must  be 
self-supporting. 

The  lunch  is  served  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  "to  supplement  an  in- 
sufficient or  faulty  breakfast  or  a  breakfast  hastily  eaten.*'  The  menus,  which 
are  uniform  for  all  schools,  include  milk  or  cocoa,  soups,  creamed  vegetables, 
sandwiches,  fruits,  small  cakes,  and  milk  chocolate.  These  articles  seU  at  2 
cents  a  portion.  At  the  vocational  schools,  where  the  luncheon  is  planned  to 
take  the  place  of  the  home  dinner,  the  food  sells  for  from  3  to  5  cents  a  portion. 

In  the  most  successful  lunch  rooms  the  meal  is  made  a  social  hour.  Each 
class  has  its  own  table,  at  which  the  teacher  presides  as  hostess.  A  splri|:  of 
companionship  and  mutual  respect  is  cultivated  which  has  a  most  wholesome 
effect  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

OTmB    CITIIIS. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  cities  mentioned,  school  feeding  Is  carried  on  In 
Pittsburgh;  Cleveland;  Cincinnati;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Houston,  Tex.;  Mobile; 
Minneapolis;  Indianapolis;  Milwaukee;  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  many  other 
cities.  Since  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  in  each  of  these  cities,  important  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  the  description 
has  been  confined  to  those  cities  which  have  developed  the  work  most  exten- 
sively and  is  sufficiently  varied  to  cover  every  tjrpe  of  service  now  being  car- 
ried. 

RT7BAL-SCH00L  LUNCH. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  need  for  a  school  lunch  in  rural  communities  has 
become  apparent.    Country  children  often  travel  long  distances  to  school  and 
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are  obliged  to  carry  their  lunches  with  them.  Instead  of  milk,  vegetables,  and 
fresh  eggs,  the  lunch  of  the  country  child  of  to-day  often  consists  of  soggy  pan- 
cakes, canned  foods,  and  Indigestible  pies  and  cakes.  The  purpose  of  the  rural- 
school  lunch  Is  to  encourage  the  children  to  bring  wholesome  foods  with  them 
and  to  prepare  hot  nourishing  dishes  from  tbem  during  the  noon  hour.  The 
country-school  lunch  properly  conducted  thus  fills  a  real  educational  need.  The 
school  lunch  is  often  used  as  the  sole  means,  and  a  most  practical  one,  of  giving 
the  children  a  much  needed  training  in  home  economics.  The  children  are 
taught  not  only  how  to  prepare  food  properly  and  given  some  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  foods,  but  also  in  setting  the  table  and  in  observing  table 
manners  and  other  social  amenities. 

The  expense  of  the  rural-school  lunch  is  very  slight.  A  storeroom,  which  Is 
usually  already  in  the  schoolhouse,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  store  closet 
are  sufficient  to  equip  a  school  lunch.  These  are  either  supplied  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  or  out  of  the  school  funds.  The  children  either  bring  their  food 
with  them  or  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  food,  which  is  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices  In  the  neighborhood. 

In  many  States  the  work  is  promoted  by  the  extension  division  of  the  school 
of  agriculture.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  provide  extension  courses 
for  training  teachers  for  this  work  and  supply  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
give  practical  instruction  in  providing  a  school  lunch. 

SPECIAL  FEEDING. 

Besides  the  regular  school  lunch,  special  feeding  is  frequently  provided  for 
anemic,  tubercular,  and  badly  undernourished  children,  usually  in  open-air 
classes.  In  England  and  Germany  such  children  receive  their  full  nutrition  at 
the  open-air  schools.  In  America,  as  a  rule,  the  food  supplied  is  intended  only 
to  supplement  that  which  the  child  receives  at  home  (15). 

BOCHESTEB,   N.  T. 

In  Rochester  children  of  the  open-air  classes  receive  their  full  quota  of  nutri- 
tion In  the  school.  The  meals  are  planned  with  scientific  care  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  child  shall  receive  the  full  ration  required  by  him  for  recovery  and 
growth.  The  following  schedule  of  the  meals  supplied  in  the  Rochester  classes 
illustrates  how  thoroughly  the  work  is  done: 

MENU. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  with  sugar  and  cream ;  a  glass  of  milk. 
Lunch  at  11  o'clock — A  glass  of  milk. 

Dinner — Pot  roast  of  beef ;  mashed  potatoes ;  corn  ;  bread  and  butter ;  milk ;  baked 
apples  with  cream. 

Afternoon  lunch — Cocoa  and  bread. 
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Food  value  of  the -Rochetter  daily  menu. 

BREAKFAST. 


Amount. 

Grams  of— 

Cost (as 
of  1916). 

Food  materiiil. 

ProtdzL 

F^t. 

Carbo- 
hydrate. 

^fttrHlMfcl.  IWllMl  .            r           .-                  -     

1 
6 
1 

113.5 
130.0 

49.6 
217.2 

450.3 
271.2 
468.6 

80.076 

Mll^"  (whoifl).  qnarts              

.360 

Siunr.  ixHinn. , .                . .       ,--,-.--  

.070 

Total  tor  30  children 

293.5 
9.7 

206.8 
8.8 

1,176.1 

.505 

Pf  r  cADiteo. . .                ....         

39.1  1           .017 

11  O'CLOCK  LUNCH. 


Hilk  for  30  ehildren, quarts. 
Per  capita 


150.0 
5.0 


181.0 
6.0 


226.0 
7.5 


10.300 
.010 


DINNER. 


Potatoes  (1  peck),  pounds. 
Beef  (rump  roast),  pounds. 

Com  (camied),  cans 

Apples,  peck 

Brown  sugar,  pound 

Milk  (whole),  quarts 

Butter,  pound 

Bread,  loaves 


Total  for  33  individuals. 
Per  capita 


15 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 

! 


121.5 

437.5 

38.1 

86.4 


240.0 
3.4 

166.8 


1,003.7 
83.1 


6.0 

641.2 

16.2 

120.0 


289.6 

280.1 

21.6 


1,383.7 
41.0 


999.0 


258.3 

3,507.6 

430.0 

861.6 


963.2 


6,609.7 
200.8 


10.325 
1.120 
.300 
.400 
.066 
.480 
.800 
.200 


3.191 
.008 


AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 


Milk  (whole),  quarts. 

Cocoa,  can. 

Sugar,  pound 

Bread,  loaves 


.Total  for  30  children. 
Per  capita 


5 
1 


180.0 
26.6 


82.1 


287.7 
8.6 


181.0 
32.5 


10.8 


224.3 

7.4 


226.0 

42.5 

226.8 

481.6 


956.9 
31.9 


10.300 
.115 
.085 
.100 


.560 
.018 


TOTAL  FOB  THE  DAY. 


Per  capita. 


56.4 


64.1 


278.8 


10.14 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  tlie  total  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each 
child  dally  in  the  Rochester  schools  with  that  which  is  nsnally  deemed  essential 
for  the  average  school  child.  The  following  table  gives  the  combined  estimate 
qf  15  food  experts  of  the  daily  food  requirement  of  a  child  of  10  years  of  age 
and  average  weight  and  that  furnished  in  the  open*air  classes : 


Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 


Estimated 
daily  re- 
quirement. 


Chramt. 
60 
40 
250 


Amount 
furnished 
in  open-air 
classes. 


Oranu. 
56.4 
64.1 
298.8 
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The  Rochester  menus  provide  food  in  excess  o(  the  estimated  requirement. 
The  average  number  of  children  attending  open-air  classes  in  Rochester  is  only 
80.  One  can  readily  understand  that  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  such  an 
elaborate  and  costly  meal  for  so  few  children,  while  to  provide  such  nutrition 
for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  children  would  involve  considerable  expense  and 
serious  problems  of  policy  and  administration. 

The  food  for  the  open-air  classes  in  Rochester  is  prepared  for  the  most  part 
by  the  girls  of  the  cooking  class  under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  science 
teacher.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangem^it  are  that  it  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  children  to  receive  a  concrete  lesson  in  providing  a  well- 
balanced  daily  menu  for  a  comparatively  small  group  of  children  and  that  they 
are  able  to  effect  considerable  economies  in  labor. 

CHICAGO. 

The  meals  provided  in  Chicago  open-air  classes  are  nearly  as  liberal  as  those 
of  Rochester.  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  states  that  the  average  daily  cost  per 
child  for  the  food  in  such  cases  Is  11  or  12  cents.  The  average  daily  food  value 
is  between  1,100  and  1,200  calories.  The  following  typical  menus  offered  for 
oi)en-air  classes  in  Chicago  show  that  the  children  would  require  very  little 
additional  food  at  home: 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  i)otatoe3, 
mashed  turnips,  bread,  milk,  farina  pudding. 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread.  Jelly.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
potatoes,  chocolate  pudding. 

In  the  Chicago  open-air  classes  nearly  500  children  were  provided  for.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the  lueal  in  in- 
stilling a  taste  for  good  food  in  the  children  and  in  urging  the  parents  to 
provide  better  food  for  them  at  home. 

NEW    TOKK    CITY. 

Special  feeding  is  provided  not  only  for  the  children  of  open-air  classes  in 
New  York  City,  but  also  for  crippled  children  and  those  suffering  from,  car- 
diac effects.  The  type  of  food  offered  in  each  case  is  practically  the  same. 
It  consists  usually  of  a  light  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  milk  at 
either  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  2.30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  or  at  both 
times.  A  hearty  noon  lunch  is  provided  for  a  few  of  the  children  of  the 
open-air  classes  by  the  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committee  and  paid  for  by  a 
philanthropic  society.  In  some  cases,  the  children  pay  2  cents  a  day  for  the 
milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  crackers,  which  payment  covers  the  cost 
of  the  food.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  food  is  provided  without  any 
cost  to  the  children.  Where  a  regular  school-lundi  service  is  provided,  the 
children  are  naturally  urged  to  attend.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  pro- 
portion of  the  child's  nutrition  is  thus  provided.  The  following  is  a  schedule 
of  thie  daily  routine  of  open-air  classes  in  New  York  City,  which  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way  that  the  feeding  is  worked  in  with  other 
activities  of  the  day  (id)  :  9  to  10  a.  m.,  school  work;  10  to  10.15  a.  m.,  extra 
feeding;  10.15  to  11  a.  m.,  school  work;  11  to  12  noon,  rest  period;  12  to  1 
p.  m.,  lunch  period ;  1  to  2.45  p.  m.,  school  work ;  2.45  to  3  p.  m.,  second  extra 
feeding. 

Where  cereals  or  hot  dishes  are  provided  for  the  children,  a  simple  kitchen 
equipment  is  usually  Installed,  consisting  of  a  small  gas  stove  and  a  fireless 
cooker.  The  food  is  usually  prepared  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  help 
in  the  service.    The  problem  of  service  is  very  simple.    The  classes  are  limited 
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to  25  children.  Pireless  cookers  are  frequently  made  by  the  children  in  school 
shops  or  are  presented  to  the  school  by  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
classes. 

L0T7I8VILLB,    KT. 

The  department  of  school  lunches  of  the  board  of  education. provides  a  light 
luncheon  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  a  full  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
children  in  the  open-air  classes.  A  trained  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  endeavors  to  interest  the  parents  in  preparing  suitable  food  at 
home.  It  is  impressed  upon  the  parents  that  the  food  which  the  children  re- 
ceive at  school  is  intended  to  supplement  their  regular  daily  ration  and  that 
the  work  can  have  no  permanent  effect  without  the  mothers'  cooperation. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  provides  a  luncheon  service  in  three 
open-air  schools.  One  of  these  schools  is  a  resident  school,  where  16  children 
are  kept  under  medical  supervision  and  given  their  full  requirement  of  food 
until  recovery.  At  the  other  schools  the  children  receive  a  mldmoming  lunch 
and  a  "snack*'  before  going  home  in  the  afternoon.  Soup,  cereal,  and  milk 
figure  largely  in  the  menus  of  these  lunches.  The  children  receive  on  the 
average  1,025  calories  a  day,  at  an  average  cost  of  17  cents.  The  receipts  from 
the  children  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  cost  of  the  food  in  1919 
in  the  two  larger  schools  was  $5349.98;  the  receipts  from  the  children  were 
$1,143.47.  The  deficit  was  paid  entirely  by  the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Society. 
The  resident  open-air  school  is  maintained  Jointly  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  latter  providing  for  the  feeding 
of  the  children. 

SCHOOL  FEEDING  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  DEFECnVE  NUTRITION. 

In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  school  feeding  is  practically  restricted  to  under- 
nourished children,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  defective  nutrition  is  due 
to  poverty.  The  theory  is  that  inadequate  food  is  the  primary  cause  of  de- 
fective nutrition  and  that,  conversely,  an  abundance  of  food  is  the  remedy. 
School  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  intended  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
child's  diet,  and  thus  to  restoi^ie  him  to  normal  health.  The  shortsightedness  of 
this  policy  is  now  clear  to  school  medical  officers  and  others  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  secure  permanent  results  through  school  feeding.  The  application  of 
the  physical  rather  than  the  poverty  test  for  selecting  the  children  to  be  fed, 
the  combination  of  school  feeding  with  other  branches  of  the  school  medical 
service,  the  development  of  the  educational  ai^>ect  of  the  service  so  that  the 
child's,  and  through  him,  the  parent's  food  habits  will  be  permanently  improved 
are  suggested  reforms  which  many  progressive  communities  are  already 
adopting. 

The  aim  of  the  school  lunch  in  America,  however,  has  simply  been  to  provide 
a  warm,  nourishing  noon  meal  for  children  who  would  not  otherwise  receive 
one.  No  attempt  has  usually  been  made  to  select  undernourished  children  fur- 
ther than  to  select  for  the  service  schools  in  congested  neighborhoods  where 
the  amount  of  defective  nutrition  is  likely  to  be  greatest.  Undernourished 
children  are  often  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  through  special  feeding  which 
is  intended  to  supplement  what  the  child  receives  at  home  or  at  the  regular 
school  limch. 
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America  has  thus  escaped  the  fatal  error  of  regarding  the  mere  proviaioa  of 
food  as  the  sole  remedy  for  defective  nutrition.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  coordinate  the  school  lunch  or  supplementary  feeding  with  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  defectiye  nutrition  which  are  now  being  developed. 

OTHER   METHODS  OF  ATTAOKINQ   DEFECTIVE   NUTRITION. 

THE  NUTRmON  CLASS. 

The  nutrition  clinics  and  the  classes  connected  with  them  were  originated  by 
Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Dr.  Emerson  dis- 
covered in  his  hospital  and  clinic  work  a  large  number  of  "  delicate  **  children 
of  all  social  classes  who  failed  to  respond  to  most  methods  of  treatment.  At 
that  time  he  made  a  study  of  four  or  five  thousand  children  who  were  coming 
to  the  children's  department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  From  this  group  he 
selected  15  out  of  the  weakest  and  most  poorly  nourished  group  and  organized 
them  into  a  nutrition  class,  the  object  being,  as  he  states,  "  to  study  every  pos- 
sible detail  of  their  lives,  with  a  hope  that  such  study  will  explain  their  con- 
dition and  that  directions  of  hygiene  and  diet  could  be  given  to  the  group  in 
much  less  time  and  much  more  effectively  than  to  each  one  individually."  Each 
child  was  provided  with  a  small  record  book  and  required  to  state  exactly 
everything  he  ate  during  the  48  hours  following  his  initiation  into  the  class 
and  to  give  "  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  sleep,  time  out  of  doors,  the  number 
of  minutes  at  meals,  and  such  other  details  as  seemed  necessary  in  each  par- 
ticular case."  In  addition  to  this  record,  a  record  was  secured  by  a  social 
worker  who  visited  the  homes  of  the  children  and  reported  on  their  housing 
conditions  and  the  standards  of  hygiene  maintained  in  the  home. 

In  the  nutrition  class  the  children  assemble  in  rows  before  charts  labeled 
with  their  names,  on  which  are  indicated  a  curve  showing  the  expected  gain 
of  the  child  and  a  curve  showing  his  actual  progress  in  weight  since  admission 
to  the  class.  The  display  of  the  charts,  which  clearly  indicates  those  who  are 
gaining  and  those  who  are  losing,  furnishes  an  incentive  for  each  child  to  outdo 
the  other  in  carrying  out  faithfully  the  suggestions  made  to  him  for  bringing 
his  weight  up  to  the  normal  expected  for  his  age.  The  parents  of  the  children 
are  asked  to  attend  the  class  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  progress  which  their 
own  children  and  others  are  making. 

If  a  child  fails  to  make  his  expected  gain  during  the  week,  the  nutrition 
worker  questions  the  child  or  looks  up  his  record  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It 
may  be  due  to  his  not  having  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  calories  of  food 
daily,  to  his  failure  to  have  his  tonsils  removed,  to  a  bad  cold,  to  fast  eating 
or  some  other  infraction  of  the  health  rules.  The  necessity  for  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  physician  or  nutrition  worker  is  thus  driven  home,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  next  session  the  child  has  probably  carried  out  his  in- 
structions and  shows  a  gratifying  gain. 

The  nutrition  class  method  with  various  modifications  and  further  develop- 
ment has  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  country  by  workers  who  are 
aroused  as  to  the  seriousness  of  defective  nutrition.  Nutrition  classes  are 
multiplying  so  rapidly  that  a  brief  description  of  the  modifications  to  the 
original  plan  which  have  been  worked  out  in  representative  communities  must 
suffice. 

NBW   TOEK    CfTT. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  found 
that  nutrition  work  accomplishes  most  lasting  results  when  it  is  coordinated  with 
all  other  agencies  dealing  with  the  health  of  the  child  (5).    The  nutrition  work 
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Of  this  association  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger,  preventive  health  program 
which  it  is  carrying  out  on  an  intensive  basis  in  a  congested  district  of  32,000 
popnlatloD.  The  essential  steps  In  this  'are  prenatal  instruction  for  all  ex- 
pectant mothers  in  the  district,  suitable  arrangements  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
postnatal  instruction  for  the  mother,  the  periodical  weighing  and  complete 
physical  examination  of  all  the  children,  and  immediate  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  defects  which  the  doctor  discovers.  To  do  this,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  the  association  employs  15  nurses,  5  dietitians,  1  physician 
to  examine  the  children  and  another  to  examine  the  pregnant  mothers,  3 
dentists,  and  3  dental  hygienists. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  examination  clinic  is  that  of  a  feeder 
for  the  nutrition  workers.  It  is  here  that  defective  nutrition  is  discovered  in 
its  earliest  stages  before  its  effects  have  become  permanently  fixed  and  before 
the  habits  leading  to  the  condition  are  firmly  established.  All  cases  of  de- 
fective nutrition  discovered  by  the  doctor  are  at  once  referred  to  the  nutrition 
worljer  for  correction. 

The  children  of  school  age  are  organized  into  nutrition  classes  which  meet  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  worls  in  the  nutrition  class  is  ac- 
companied by  visits  of  the  dietitian  to  the  home  to  give  practical  instruction  to 
the  mother  in  the  preparation  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  and  in  demonstrating 
to  her  the  benefits  of  conforming  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  nutrition 
worker.  At  first  the  visits  are  made  once  a  week,  but  later  every  two  weeks. 
One  dietitian  can  take  care  of  50  children,  weighing  them  weekly,  meeting  with 
them  once  a  week  in  the  nutrition  class  and  visiting  the  homes. 

With  the  children  of  preschool  age  the  class  method  is  obviously  impractic- 
able and  the  work  must  be  accomplished  entirely  through  work  with  the  mother 
in  the  home.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  most  of  the  mothers  to  bring  their 
little  tots  to  the  clinic  every  week  to  be  weighed  and  to  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  the  nutrition  workers  go  to  them.  A  portable  scale  capable  of 
weighing  up  to  120  pounds  has  been  secured  which  the  nutrition  worker  can 
take  with  her  on  her  weekly  visits  to  the  home.  The  child  is  weighed  in  the 
pres^ice  of  the  mother.  A  failure  to  gain  gives  the  worker  an  effective  opening 
in  persuading  the  mother  to  carry  out  the  instructions  faithfully.  For  the  most 
part,  children  with  whom  the  association  undertakes  to  do  intensive  work  are 
continued  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  and  longer  if  conditions  warrant  and  if 
the  physician  decides  it  will  be  helpful.  Children  are  dropped  from  intensive 
work  when  a  satisfactory  gain  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  or  longer 
and  when  the  improvement  in  food  and  health  habits  and  in  the  correction 
of  physical  defects  has  been  suflficient  to  require  constant  supervision.  But 
the  child  is  still  kept  under  observation.  The  home  is  revisited  about  once 
a  month  and  the  child  rewelghed,  and  if  the  child  has  lost  in  weight  and  fallen 
back  into  his  old  habits  intensive  work  is  again  resumed. 

Re9uU8. — ^The  record  of  the  gains  of  three  groups  of  children  who  received 
intensive  work  for  16  weeks  is  now  available.  While  the  period  covered  is 
too  short  and  the  number  of  children  included  too  small  to  speak  of  with  any 
finality,  the  results  are  most  encouraging.  The  first  two  groups  were  children 
of  school  age,  the  third  of  preschool  age. 

*  In  the  first  group  of  62  children  none  of  the  children  lost  weight,  24  per  cent 
gained  but  failed  to  make  the  normal  gain,  while  76  per  cent  gained  in  excess 
of  normal  The  accompanying  chart  (page  32)  indicates  that  tiff'B^Bfit^gain 
f^l  at  about  175  per  cent  of  the  normal.  In  other  words,  the  median  gain  was 
about  75  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal.  Moreover,  the  largest  number  of 
children  gained  from  200  to  225  per  cent  of  the  normal,  while  a  few  made  more 
than  four  times  the  normal  gain. 
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First  Group  -  62  Sildren  - 16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 


ulai   mm  Figures  represent 

Gain     Gain  percentage  of  gain 

The  second  grutip.  which  was  carried  at  a  later  perloil  when  methods  had 
been  more  full;  developed,  made  an  even  better  showing.  Of  this  group,  c<«- 
slsting  of  54  children,  none  lost  weight,  13  per  cent  gained  ism  tlian  normal, 
while  87  per  cent  gained  In  excess  of  normal.  The  median  gain  for  the  group 
fell  at  220  per  cent  of  normal,  with  the  greater  nnmber  falling  between  the  220 
and  270  percentile  groups. 

Chut  2. 

Second  Group-54Childien-16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 


100 

22a 

Normal 

Median 

Gain 

Gain 

Figures  represent 
percentage  of  gain 
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The  third  group,  of  61  children  of  preschool  age,  failed  to  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  other  gronpa  because  of  the  dlfflmltles  of  working  with  children 
of  this  age.  The  reanlts,  however,  are  far  from  dlscoursglng.  One  child  lost 
w^^t,  while  81.1  per  cent  gained  lesa  than  normal  and  67.2  per  cent  gained 
In  ezceas  of  normal.    The  median  for  this  group  fell  at  the  159  percentile  group. 

Geast  3. 

Preschool  -  61  Children  - 16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 


100       IS9  c   ,  L 

Normal  Median  Higures  represent 

Gain    Gain      •       petxenti^  of  gain. 

MTTTRITIONAL  ZDUCATIOH  IN  CUNIC8  FOR  CUILI»tBII. 

With  the  close  medlca)  auperrlsion  which  Is  possible  in  children's  clinics  ex- 
cellent opportunity  Is  offered  for  the  clearing  up  of  minor  pbyslcal  defects 
which  retard  the  child's  nutrition.  When  this  is  done  the  balance  of  the  work 
consists  in  educational  supervision  to  establish  proper  food  and  health  habits 
on  the  part  of  both  children  and  parents.  The  following  clinics,  all  connected 
with  large  hospitals,  provide  such  care  for  their  children :  Bellevne,  Post 
Graduate,  Nursery  and  Child's,  and  Mount  Sinai.  The  worlc  is  either  car- 
ried on  by  personal  interview  with  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  physician  In 
charge  or  through  nutrition  classes  and  home  visiting.  For  this  purpose 
BeUevue  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  physician  who  supervises  the  work  and 
meets  the  groups  of  children,  a  nurse  who  assists  the  doctor  at  the  clinic  and 
who  visits  the  homes,  and  three  volunteers  who  help  take  histories  and  relieve 
the  phi'slcian  and  nurse  of  many  details.  At  Mount  Sinai  hospital  the  physician 
In  charge  interviews  each  child  personally. 

TEAOHBSS  COIJ4ECB COLITMBIA   UNIVEReiTT. 

With  the  further  development  of  nutrition  classes  and  other  methods  of 
dealing  intensively  with  defective  nutrition  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
eq>eclall7  trained  workers  In  this  field.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity is  anticipating  this  demand  by  giving  its  students  in  home  economics  field 
training  In  the  work  of  nutrition  classes  and  In  home  visiting.  Dr.  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  of  the  school  of  household  arts  of  the  college,  with  Miss  Emma 
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Winslow,  secretary  of  the  home  economics  committee  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  are  in  charge  of  this  work.  Nutrition  classes  are  conducted  in 
a  room  in  a  neighborhood  near  the  college.  The  students  are  required  to  take 
their  turn  at  conducting  the  nutrition  class  and  in  visiting  the  homea 

THE  BUBEAU  OF  EDUOATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

For  three  years  this  bureau  has  beai  conducting  nutrition  work  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  and  during  the  last  year  it  began  the  work  in  an  experimental 
play  school  which  it  operates  (21,  22),  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  organized 
the  nutrition  work  and  supervised  it  for  the  first  years.  In  addition  to  nutri- 
tion class  work  supplementary  feeding  is  provided  and  attention  given  to  the 
removal  of  physical  defects. 

KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

During  the  past  school  year  a  most  interesting  demonstration  was  made  of 
an  intensive  crusade  against  malnutrition  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Kansas  City. 
A  group  of  112  children  was  selected  for  the  work,  ranging  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  sixth  grade.  The  service  consisted  of  a  complete  physical  exami- 
nation to  determine  remediable  defects,  constant  medical  supervision  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  experiment,  home  visits  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents  in  curing  physical  defects  and  correcting  incorrect  food  and  health 
habits,  and  biweekly  instruction  classes  and  weighings.  Supplementary  feed- 
ing was  provided  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  A  total  of 
from  1,000  to  1,200  calories  were  supplied  in  these  meals  and  they  were  so 
planned  as  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  the  so-called  "protective**  foods — 
milk,  eggs,  and  "  leafy  "  vegetables. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  group  showed  a  gain  of  281  per  cent  of  the 
normal  gain.  A  central  group  of  109  children,  who  were  similar  to  those  in- 
cluded in  the  experiment,  but  who  did  not  receive  the  service,  lost  an  average 
of  4  ounces  apiece.  Fifteen  children  failed  to  make  the  expected  gain.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  case  of  14  of  these  the  failure  to  gain  was  due  either 
to  uncorrected  physical  defects  or  Illness  or  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  home. 
The  other  child  remained  thin,  but  was  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING  IN  THE  MALNUTRITION  PROGRAM. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  is  accomplished  in  dealing  with  undernourished 
children  through  school  medical  and  nursing  service,  the  nutrition  class,  and 
through  personal  contact  with  families.  The  value  of  such  services  has  been 
so  well  established  that  the  rOle  often  ascribed  to  the  school  lunch  will  have 
to  be  greatly  modified.  Far  from  being  a  panacea  for  malnutrition,  the  school 
lunch  has  now  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accessory  to  a  larger  social  ma- 
chinery which  is  better  adapted  for  coping  with  the  various  complexities  of  the 
malnutrition  problem. 

But  the  day  is  still  far  distant  when  cities  shall  have  so  i)erfected  their  medi- 
cal, clinical,  and  other  services  as  to  reach  every  undernourished  child.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
^nd  undernourished  children  in  New  York  City.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  average  nutrition  class  can  only  care  for  50  or  00  children  at  a  time,  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  expansion  is  necessary  in  medical  inspection 
and  clinical  facilities,  and  that  a  considerable  readjustment  must  be  made  in 
school  schedules  before  this  vast  number  can  be  adequately  cared  for.  We  shall 
still  have  to  rely  on  the  school  lunch  as  our  best  agency  for  preventing  malnutri- 
tion by  offering  a  wholesome  school  lunch  to  all  children  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 
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WHAT  TYPE  OP  SCHOOL  FEEDING  IS  MOST  EFFECTIVE? 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  various  theories  as  to  the  portion  of  the  child's 
nntrition  which  the  school  meal  should  provide.  In  England,  where  school  feed- 
ing is  still  regarded  as  practically  the  only  antidote  for  malnutrition,  the 
undernourished  child  receives  the  major  part  of  his  nutrition  from  the  school 
meal,  while  in  America  he  receives  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  daily  ration 
in  the  school  lunch.  It  is  clear  that  we  ought  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  child  should  receive  the  greater  amount  of  his  nutrition  in  the 
school.  The  emphasis  should  he  placed  on  checking  up  home  conditions  so  that 
the  family's  food  standards  wUl  he  brought  up  to  normal  and  educating  the 
child  to  like  and  to  demand  adequate  and  nourishing  food.  The  quantity  pro- 
vided in  the  school  lunch  will,  therefore,  be  a  compromise  between  fumie^ing 
a  hearty  meal  and  a  mere  snack  to  assuage  temporarily  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  meals  should  be  served  is  still  an  open  dne. 
The  theory  of  the  midmorning  lunch  is  that  the  child  who  receives  an  inadequate 
breakfast  or  none  at  all  must  have  a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
to  sustain  him  through  the  morning  school  period.  Besides,  many  contend  that 
by  supplying  a  light  lunch  at  this  time  the  undernourished  child  can  increase 
the  total  amount  of  food  taken  dally  without  overtaxing  his  digestive  organs. 
At  best,  the  midmorning  meal,  however,  is  a  supplementary  meal,  to  be  supplied 
to  children  whose  undernourishment  is  critical. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found  best  to  serve  a  rather  ample  lunch  at  noon  if  only 
one  meal  is  to  be  provided.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  noon  meal 
should  provide  a  perfect  ^* balanced"  ration;  that  is,  it  should  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  various  essentials  of  the  child's  diet — ^protein,  carbo- 
hydmate,  fat,  and  mineral  salts.  But  if  the  noon  meal  is  to  be  perfectly  *'  bal- 
anced "  and  to  contain  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  child's  daily  ration,  as  many 
contend,  a  radical  departure  from  present  methods  and  traditions  is  essential. 
The  American  school  lunch  has  been  built  up  on  the  theory  that  the  child  is  to 
select  his  luncheon  from  various  portions  of  food  offered  for  sale.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  assurance  that  the  child  will  select  a  perfectly  ''balanced"  meal. 
We  have  seen  that  the  "  balanced  "  meal  can  easily  be  supplied  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial feeding  where  provision  is  made  for  supplying  an  ideal  lunch  to  small 
groups  without  cost.  If  the  prescribed  luncheon  is  to  be  established,  the  vol- 
untary pay-as-you-go  policy  must  be  superseded.  To  install  such  a  system  will 
Involve  serious  financial  considerations,  for  patronage  will  undoubtedly  fall  off 
when  children  find  that  they  are  required  to  take  a  certain  meal  or  none  at  all. 
This,  however,  may  be  ofliset  by  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained  through 
scientific  feeding  of  at  first  a  limited  group,  which  would  be  extended  later  as 
the  advantages  of  such  a  meal-  were  impressed  on  the  children. 

But  even  with  an  ft  la  carte  service  it  Is  possible  to  guide  the  children  to  some 
extent  in  the  selection  of  a  properly  **  balanced  "  meal.  In  some  cities  a  child 
may  not  purchase  a  cracker  or  candy  until  he  has  first  selected  soup,  cocoa,  or 
some  other  substantial  dish.  Moreover,  if  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  recipes 
each  portion  can  provide  a  fairly  well  "  balanced  "  ration,  particularly  if  milk 
is  freely  used. 

"Protective'*  foods. — ^The  work  of  McCallum,  Osborne,  Mendel,  and  others 
has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  milk,  eggs,  and  leafy  vegetables  because  of 
growth-promoting  qualities  which  they  possess  and  which  many  other  foods 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fat,  and  mineral  salts  entirely  lack.  The  school 
lunch  should  therefore  provide  as  much  of  these  foods  as  is  practicable.  Supple- 
mentary feeding  which  is  intended  to  build  up  anemic  and  undernourished  chil- 
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dren  should  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  this  kind  of  food.  For  this  reason 
the  custom  of  serving  milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  milk  Is  most  commend- 
able. The  best  results,  however,  wlU  come  not  from  the  merely  temporary  pro- 
vision of  such  food  but  In  getting  the  children  In  the  habit  of  taking  it  regularly 
at  home. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  A8FECT. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  an  important  function  of  the  school  lunch  is  to 
educate  the  child  not  only  in  proper  food  habits,  but  also  to  instill  In  him  a 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  his  fellows.  Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  develop- 
ment In  school-feeding  work,  for  little  has  been  done  to  make  the  meals  really 
educational,  the  reason  probably  being,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  because 
much  of  the  work  up  ^o  the  present  time  has  been  done  by  private  societies 
which  had  not  facilities  for  developing  this  aspect  of  the  work.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  children  in  groups  can  be  taught  to  eat  foods  which  are 
good  for  them  and  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed  at  home.  The  teach- 
ing In  this  instance  Is  not  accomplished  so  much  through  formal  instruction  and 
discipline  as  through  the  quiet  suggestion  of  a  wholesome  meal  attractively 
served. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  in  coordinating  the  school  lunch 
with  other  departments  of  the  public  school,  particularly  the  home  economics 
department,  in  teaching  food  values.  Not  only  ought  the  children  to  be  taught 
in  the  classroom  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  foods,  but  the  school  lunch 
ought  to  serve  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  best  type  of  feeding.  It  might  be 
well  in  such  cases  for  the  teacher  to  use  the  menu  of  the  school  lunch  for  that 
week  as  a  basis  for  pointing  out  the  value  of  different  types  of  food  in  order 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the 
school  lunches  are  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  school  enlisted  that  they  can 
be  made  really  educatlonaL 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  OUGHT  THE  LUNCH  SERVICE  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING? 

The  best  results  can  be  secured  if  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  service  are  ap- 
plied only  to  tlie  cost  of  the  food.  The  child  ought  at  least  to  pay  for  the  food 
he  consumes.  If  it  is  attempted,  however,  to  make  the  lunch  service,  particu- 
larly in  the  elementary  schools,  entirely  self-supporting — ^that  is,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  labor  and  administration  as  well  as  of  food — the  best  results  will  not  be 
secured.  The  prices  charged  will  have  to  be  so  high  as  to  keep  from  the  service 
many  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  for 
charging  the  cost  of  administering  the  lunch  and  the  labor  to  education,  calling 
upon  the  community  to  meet  such  expenses.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
lunches  can  be  made  educational,  and  if  they  perform  an  educational  service 
the  community  and  not  the  individual  child  should  be  made  to  bear  the  expense 
of  this  service. 

THE  PROVISION  OF  FREE  MEALSw 

The  principle  that  every  meal  must  be  paid  for  is  a  sound  one  and  ought  not 
to  be  departed  from.  To  supply  free  meals  indiscriminately  is  bad  for  the 
children  and  for  the  character  of  the  service  as  well.  Children  who  can  not 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  meals  should  be  provided  with  such  meals  either 
by  private  charitable  agencies  or  through  funds  appropriated  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment specially  for  that  purpose.  The  provision  of  free  meals  for  the  child 
should  be  regarded  only  as  an  extremely  temporary  expedient  which  should  be 
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followed  up  by  close  investigation  of  the  home.  If  such  investigation  indicates 
the  family  is  too  poor  to  supply  adequate  food,  the  provision  of  relief  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  family  and  not  to  the  child.  All  that  is  necessary  after 
all  is  to  insure  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  the  school  meal  simply  because  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  but  the  best  social  practice  indicates  that  the  r^ef 
should  be  made  to  the  family  as  a  unit  and  not  to  the  child. 

THS  PUBUO  OOKTROIi  OF  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Experience  both  in  Europe  and  America  indicates  that  school  feeding,  to  be 
done  efficiently,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  educational  authorities. 
We  have  seen  that  while  school  feeding  usually  has  been  initiated  through 
private  effort,  it  has  almost  universally  been  transferred  to  public  control.  It 
is  significant  that  in  all  the  cities  in  America  where  school  feeding  has  been 
developed  at  all  extensively  the  work  is  now  done  entirely  by  the  board  of 
education.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  have  intrusted  this  work 
entirely  to  the  department  of  education,  while  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  and  other 
cities  also  maintain  an  extensive  lunch  service  under  public  control. 

The  private  operation  of  school  lunches  fails  to  achieve  the  best  results  be- 
cause private  committees  usually  lack  sufficient  funds  to  extend  and  maintain 
the  service  adequately.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  a  private  organization  to  re. 
ceive  the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff,  essential  to  making  the  school 
lunches  thoroughly  educationaL  Indeed,  the  private  control  of  school  lunches 
is  Justified  only  as  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  that  such  work  is  needed 
and  to  discover  what  are  the  best  methods  of  organization  and  administration. 
Since  experimentation  of  this  kind  has  already  been  done,  it  is  folly  for  any 
community  to  repeat  such  experiments. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  thb  Intebior, 

BUBBAU  OF  EdUOA-TTON, 

Washinffton^  Jaruuary  19^  19ii. 

Snt :  The  standards  and  educational  practices  of  all  higher  institu- 
tions are  scrutinized  now  as  never  before  in  our  history.  For  the  most 
part  these  examinations  relate  chiefly  to  undergraduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  and  colleges.  It  is,  however,  important  that  the  gradu- 
ate divisions  in  our  great  universities  should  lead  the  way  with 
superior  requirements  and  standards  for  graduate  work.  In  this 
field  the  committee  on  standards  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  has,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  done  some  pioneer  work  by  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  graduate  standards  and  practices  in  college 
departments  of  education.  The  study  reveals  valuable  information 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  higher  institutions 
in  this  country.  I  wish,  therefore,  cordially  to  recommend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  manuscript  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

JnO.  J.  TlGBDEtT, 

The  Sbciibtart  of  the  Interior, 
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EDUCATION. 


SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY. 

There  is  r^orted  here  a  digest  of  responses  to  a  rather  extended  inquiry 
concerning  standards  in  graduate  work  in  education.  The  lines  of  inyestigation 
were  drawn  largely  from  two  chief  sources,  (1)  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  and  (2)  responses  of  heads 
of  schools  and  colleges  of  education  to  a  letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  what 
seem  to  them  to  be  the  more  pressing  problems  in  the  standardization  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  field  of  education.  The  former  appeared  in  the  January- 
February  (1919)  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  association.  It  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  not  with  the  master's  degree,  and  gave 
consideration  to  problems  of  standardization  of  this  degree  for  the  entire  range 
of  university  work  to  which  it  should  apply,  not  merely  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, as  does  the  present  study.  Through  analogy  this  report  supplied  important 
lines  of  investigation  for  the  study  here  undertaken.  From  the  responses  of 
the  deans  and  directors  of  schools  and  colleges  of  education  were  drawn  the 
problems  more  peculiar  to  the  field  under  consideration.  No  item  of  practice 
was  investigated  which  was  without  recognition  in  the  r^ort  referred  to  or  in 
the  responses  of  the  deans  and  directors  of  whom  preliminary  inquiry  had  bem 
made. 

The  Questionnaire  framed  on  the  basis  of  these  sources  was  sent  to  the  heads 
of  departments  or  schools  of  education  in  approximately  90  higher  institutions 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  number  included  all  the  State  unlvesslties 
and  other  State  institutions  which  might  be  presumed  to  be  giving  graduate 
training  in  education,  to  all  the  larger  non-State  higher  institutions  known  as 
places  where  graduate  training  in  education  is  obtainable,  besides  a  number 
of  smaller  colleges  and  universities  randomly  selected.* 

In  all,  61  of  the  schools  of  which  inquiry  had  been  made  sent  answers  of 
one  sort  or  another,  some  of  them  stating  merely  that  they  gave  little  or  no 
graduate  training,  others  by  returning  the  questionnaire  properly  filled  out 
Most  of  the  responses  of  the  former  type  came  ftom  the  randomly  selected 
smaller  institutions.  Up  to  the  time  of  completion  of  the  work  of  tabulation, 
usable  responses  had  been  submitted  by  representatives  of  42  departments, 
schools,  or  colleges  of  education.  The  blank  was  in  most  cases  filled  out  by 
or  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  head,  dean,  or  director,  but  in  a  few 
Instances  by  some  other  person  informed  as  to  practices  and  authorized  to 
express  the  opinions  called  for.  Of  these  42  institutions,  17  grant  the  master's 
degree  only,  the  remaining  26  granting  both  the  master's  and  the  doctor's 
degree. 

^TIm  lilt  tmm  whieh  wer«  dizmwn  th*  names  of  the  h«ads  of  departments  and  d«ana  ta 
whom  questionnaires  were  sent  is  that  appearing  on  pages  9&-109  of  th«  1918-lf  Eduea* 
tional  Directory  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  appearing  as  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  Itll, 
No.  S«. 
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The  names  of  the  Institutions  represented  In  the  study  are  as  follows:  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  California,  I'niversity 
of  Chicago,  Clark  University,  Columbia  University  (Teachers  College),  Cornell 
University,  University  of  Florida,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  George 
Washini^n  University,  Unljorsity  of  (Georgia;  Harvard  University,  University 
of  Illinois,  Iowa  State  College,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Johns  Hop^dns  Uni- 
versity, Universitg^of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  University,  University  of  Maine, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Mississippi,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Northwestern  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ^sity,  University  of  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, University  of  South  Dakota.  Stanford  University,  Syracuse  University, 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Texas,  University  of  Utah,  University  of 
Vermont,  University  of  Washington,  West  Virginia  University,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale  University. 

Examination  of  the  list  will  show  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  repccsenta- 
tlon  of  State  institutions  and  of  the  larger  nonpublic  universities.  In  fact, 
very  few  Institutions  important  in  graduate  training  in  education  are  absent 
from  the  list  But  the  representation  of  departments  of  education  In  smaller 
private  Institutions  is  rather  meager.  Their  absence  must  be  largely  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  undertake  little  in  the  way  of  graduate  training.  This 
explanation  has  the  support  of  a  number  of  answers  to  this  effect  from  the 
heads  of  their  departments  of  education.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  failed  to  respond  even  to  a  second  request.  These  facts 
justify  assurance  that  the  study  here  presented  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
complete  survey  by  questionnaire  of  the  practices  in  and  opinions  as  to  graduate 
training  In  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  school  year  covered  by 
the  study,  1919-20. 

For  the  most  part  the  answers  of  those  who  returned  the  questionnaires  were 
sufficiently  full  and  satisfactory.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  reports  on 
practice.  There  was  some  tendency  to  fall  to  respond  to  the  requests  for 
ojAnicns  as  to  appropriate  practices,  except  when  the  Individual  who  filled  out 
the  qjiestionnaire  was  moved  to  take  exception  to  current  practices.  As  the 
discovery  of  this  disagreement  with  practice  was  after  all  the  thing  sought  for 
in  the  request  for  opinion,  this  partial  failure  to  respond  to  the  requests  for 
opinion  affects  only  to  a  small  extent,  if  at  all,  the  achievement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation.  Because  of  this  purpose  in  seeking  opinions,  no  frequent 
reference  is  make  to  them  in  the  report  unless  they  tend  to  deviate  from  the 
trend  of  practice. 

It  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  function  of  this  report  to  do  more  than  to  present 
the  facts  of  practice  and  opinion.  The  writer,  therefore,  restricts  himself  to 
their  bare  and  brief  recital.* 

I.  ADMISSION  AND  PREREQUISITES. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL  PREPARATION. 

Investigation  of  high-achool  preparation. — ^Eighteen  institutions  state  without 
qualification  that  they  investigate  the  high-school  preparation  of  graduate 
students.  Twelve  others  answer  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  sometimes  Investigated. 
Illustrations  of  statements  coming  under  this  head  are :  "  Yes ;  unless  accredited 

*  The  committee  on  standards  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  for  whom 
the  study  here  reported  has  been  made,  will  undertake  tbo  task  of  recommendation  of 
Appropriate  practices  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  presented. 
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high  school " ;  **  Yes ;  If  college  is  not  accreaited."  Only  12  of  the  entire  group 
of  42  institutions  answer  "  No  "  to  the  question  concerning  the  investigation  of 
high-school  preparation. 

Amount  of  high-Bchool  preparation  required* — ^Few  of  the  institutions  will 
accept  anything  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  work.  Few  of  them  accept 
less  than  15  units.  The  exceptions  are  the  small  number  that  will  accept  14 
or  14i  units,  or  insist  upon  15^  or  16.  Four  institutions  in  one  way  or  another 
make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  insist  upon  the  full  four  years  for  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  units,  seeming  thereby  to  encourage  economy  of  time  for  the 
more  capable  pupils.' 

OOUiEOB  PREPARATION. 

The  bachelor's  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission. — ^Almost  all  institutions 
insist  upon  the  bachelor*s  degree  based  upon  four  years  of  work  as  a  prerequl* 
site  to  admission  to  graduate  work.  Three  of  the  entire  group  of  42  institutions 
are  ready  to  accept  a  bachelor's  degree  secured  in  less  than  the  traditional 
four  years,  thereby  seeming  to  encourage  economy  of  time  for  more  capable 
students. 

Specific  requirements  other  than  education. — ^The  next  point  of  inquiry  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  institutions  prescribed  specific  subjects  of  study  which 
the  student  should  offer  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  graduate  work.  Of  the 
entire  group  of  42  institutions,  17  make  no  specific  prescriptions ;  20  name  pre- 
requisites. The  numbers  of  these  subject  prescriptions  and  their  names  appear 
in  Tables  1  and  2.  The  former  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  number  of  pre- 
scriptions varies  widely.  The  total  amount  of  credit  in  these  prescriptions  is 
not  presented  in  the  tables,  but  it  may  be  said  that  it  also  varies  widely.  In 
14  instances  of  amounts  of  credit  where  these  could  be  computed  from  the 
answers,  they  ranged  from  3  to  72  semester  hours."  There  are  14  different 
practices  in  these  14  cases,  showing  little  or  no  tendency  to  standardization  of 
practice. 

Table  1. — Number  of  specific  prerequisites  other  than  education. 

Number  of  Number  of 

prerequisites.  Institutions. 

0 17 

1 5 

2 3 

3 5 

4 2 

5 1 

6 3 

9 1 

Miscellaneous  answers 3 

No  answer 2 

Total  number  of  Institutions 42 

The  second  of  these  two  tables  shows  the  more  common  prerequisites  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency  of  appearance.  A  few  of  the  institutions  require  the 
presentation  by  the  candidate  of  majors  or  minors  without  prescribing  in  what 
subjects  these  majors  and  minors  shall  be. 

Investigation  of  th^  college  work  antecedent  to  graduate  training. — ^There  is 
a  great  variety  of  practice  as  to  who  investigates  this  work.  In  fact,  there 
are  17  different  practices  reported  by  the  42  institutions  concerned :  9  Institu- 


*  Because  the  semester  bour  is  the  unit  more  commonly  used,  as  far  as  possible  other 
units  of  credit  have  been  reduced  to  semester  boura  Where  this  was  not  possible,  the 
answers  were  omitted. 
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tions  indicate  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  department  performs  this  func- 
tion ;  7  report  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  graduate  committee ;  5  that  it  is  done 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  school  of  education.  Other  practices  re- 
ported with  less  frequency  are  university  registrar  or  examiner,  the  committee 
on  admissions,  the  committee  on  rations  with  other  institutions,  etc. 

Tabub  2. — Names  of  gpeoiflo  prerequisites  other  than  eduoatiatij  and  t?heir  fre- 
quency of  appearance. 


PreraquJsites. 


Pnrtfhology 

A  laboratory  science 

Bodal  studies 

BngHah 

Foreign  languages 

Philosophy 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 

Mathematics  or  logic 

Public  speaking 

Physical  eduoatlon  or  military  training . 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 


18 

11 

10 

8 

I 

5 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Practice  in  this  regard  may  be  summed  up  in  another  way.  A  committee  has 
a  functional  relationship  to  this* investigation  in  19  institutions;  the  dean  or 
head  of  the  graduate  school  or  department  in  13  Instances ;  the  department  of 
education  in  12  instances ;  and  the  registrar  In  6.  There  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  these  relationships  in  one  institution. 

Of  the  42  institutions,  30  report  that  they  use  lists  of  approved  higher  Insti- 
tutions In  evaluating  the  student's  work  antecedent  to  his  grnduate  training. 
Nine  use  no  such  lists. 

The  more  common  lists  used  in  this  evaluation  of  college  work  are  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  list,  lists  prepared  by  the  State  universities,  and 
the  North  Central  Association  list.  A  number  of  other  lists  are  named  in  a  few 
instances,  e.  g.,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, Babcock's,  Southern  Association,  etc.  A  number  of  institutions  speak  of 
"  our  own  list "  or  "  experience." 

Procedure  when  an  institution  is  not  on  an  approved  Ust. — Some  of  the  wide 
variation  of  practice  reported  in  this  connection  may  be  cited  for  Illustration : 
Referring  the  question  of  acceptance  to  the  State  university  in  the  State  In  which 
the  college  is  located  for  its  evaluation  of  the  Institution  concerned  (7) ;  per- 
mitting the  student  to  register,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  he  show  ability 
(6) ;  considering  carefully  the  Individual  (8) ;  inspection  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  lip  within  the  State  (3) ;  "our  experience"  (3).  A  few  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  question  made  comment  somewhat  as  follows:  ''We  should 
have  a  national  list  (of  approved  higher  institutions)  made  by  some  recognized 
authority."  These  comments  and  the  wide  variety  of  practices  in  the  matter 
of  approving  graduate  students  when  coming  from  Institutions  on  no  approved 
list  show  a  need  of  standardization  of  higher  institutions  over  wider  than 
State  areas. 

PBEREQUISITES  jp  EDUCATION. 

SpeoM  requirements  in  education. — ^Twenty  institutions  prescribe  no  specific 
courses  in  education  preliminary  to  admission  to  graduate  courses  in  educa- 
tion. Five  make  no  answer  to  the  question  concerning  these  prerequisites. 
Seventeen  report  one  or  more.  The  more  common  subjects  reported  are  shown 
in  Table  8.    Table  4  shows  the  number  of  courses  designated  as  prerequisiteflL 


stalNdards  in  graduate  work  in  bdtjcation. 

Tabus  3. — Specific  prerequititea  in  education. 


Subjects. 


Sdoeatlonal  psycliology. . 

SQstory  of  education 

Principles  of  education. . . 

Oaneralmetbods 

Observatlai  uid  practice . 

Theory  and  practice 

Administration 

Secondary  education 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 


10 
8 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 


Table  ^.—Number  of  sjyeciflc  prerequifiites  in  education. 

Number  of  spedflc  Number  of 

preroquisltefi.  institutiona. 

1 5 

2 5 

3 2 

5 8 

6 1 

"One  year  of  teacblng  " 1 

No  prerequisites  or  no  answers , 26 

Total  number  of  institutions , 42 

Amountg  of  credit  in  specific  prescriptions, — When  these  specified  require- 
ments are  reduced  to  semester  hours,  they  vary  no  less  widely  than  do  the 
subjects  or  numbers  of  courses.  The  totals  range  from  3  to  82,  the  most  common 
practice,  reported  by  six  institutions,  being  12  hours. 

The  opinions  favor  a  larger  amount  of  undergraduate  work  in  education 
than  does  practice.  The  range  is  from  6  to  32  hours,  with  the  more  common 
opinion  being  again  12  hours.  Reports  from  11  institutions  recommend  in- 
creases of  the  amounts  required  in  this  field,  while  the  report  from  no  Institu- 
tion recommends  the  reduction  of  the  requirement  in  operation. 

Experience  as  a  substitute  for  prerequisites  in  education. — Of  the  83  institu- 
tions which  have  prerequisites  In  education  specified  or  unspecified,  19  report 
that  they  do  not  accept  experience  in  lieu  of  prerequisites  In  education,  15  that 
they  do.  Of  the  42  institutions*  9  have  no  such  prerequisites.  Several  of  the 
institutions  In  which  experience  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  prerequisites  make 
such  qualifying  statements  as  follow :.  "  For  the  introductory  course  only  " ; 
"  To  a  limited  degree  " ;  "  For  practice  teaching  only  " ;  "  Sometimes  " ;  etc. 

Several  of  those  who  answer  the  questionnaire  state  emphatically  that  **  ex- 
perience will  not  supply  Ideas,"  thereby  indicating  tha4;  they  very  much  dis- 
approve of  the  practice  of  accepting  It  In  lieu  of  other  prerequisites. 

DISTIXOTION    KETWBEIf  ADMISSION  TO  ORADUATE   WORK  AND  ADMISSION 

TO  GANDIDAGT  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

For  the  master's  degree. — ^Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  persons  making 
response  to  the  questionnaire  report  that  a  distinction  Is  made  between  admis- 
sion to  graduate  work  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree; 
while  about  one-third  state  that  no  such  distinction  is  made.  A  number  of 
those  who  report  a  practice  making  no  such  distinction  emphasize  the  de- 
sirability of  doing  so. 

Tfie  distinctions  made. — ^An  approximate  fourth  of  the  institutions  make  the 
period  of  residence  the  distinction  between  admitting  to  graduate  work  and 
admitting  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.    The  remalncier  either  answer  *'  No  '*  or 
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fail  to  respond  to  this  question.  Thus,  in  most  institutions  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  terms  of  preliminary  residence.  Quality  of  work  is  made  a  basis  of  di»> 
tinctlon  between  admission  to  graduate  work  and  admission  to  candidacy  in 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  schools.  Most  of  the  questionnaires  are  silent  in 
the  matter  of  other  bases  for  distinction  between  admission  to  graduate  work 
and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree ;  they  have  no  bases  other 
than  those  already  named. 

For  the  doctor's  degree. — Of  the  25  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree, 
20  report  that  they  make  some  distinction  between  admission  to  graduate  work 
and  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree.  Three  report  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction. 

The  dUtinctiona  made. — Eleven  report  that  there  is  a  period  of  residence 
preliminary  to  admission  to  candidacy.  Five  report  that  there  is  not.  Most 
of  the  Institutions  are  following  the  practice  of  insisting  upon  quality  of  work 
as  a  basis  for  admission  to  candidacy.  A  few  of  those  who  report  volun- 
teer information  as  to  the  grade  required,  as  "  B  "  or  some  other  measure  of 
scholarship.  The  most  common  other  basis  of  distinction  between  admission  to 
graduate  work  and  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  the  preliminary 
examination.  Among  other  bases  named  are  the  thesis  subject  and  the  foreign- 
language  requirement. 

THE  ABILXTT  OP  STUDENTS  WHO  RECEIVE  THE  HIGHER  DEGREE. 

The  maater'9  degree, — In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 

master's  degree  is  differentiated  rigidly  from  the  bachelor's  degree  as  not 

attainable  by  persons  of  mere  average  ability  who  give  the  necessary  time,  10 

'say  "No,"  27  "Yes,"  while  6  fall  to  answer  or  give  answers  which  are  not 

usable.    Opinion  favors  such  a  differentiation  more  strongly  than  practice. 

Dootor'8  degree, — ^As  may  be  expected,  the  reports  indicate  almost  a  una- 
nimity of  insistence  upon  rigid  differentiation  of  the  doctor's  degree  from  the 
bachelor's  as  not  attainable  by  persons  of  mere  average  ability  who  give  the 
necessary  time.  Twenty-four  Indicate  that  they  do  so  differentiate;  the  re- 
maining 1  of  the  25  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  reports  that  it 
does  not.  Opinion  is  In  no  disagreement  with  these  reports  of  the  trend  of 
practice.  The  candidate  is  and  should  be,  according  to  both  practice  and 
opinion,  a  person  of  more  than  average  ability. 

II.  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS. 
master's  degree. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  the  academdo  year, — The  almost  uniform 
practice  is  to  require  a  full  year  of  residence  if  the  student  attends  during 
the  regular  academic  year  from  September  to  June.  H^vo  schools  report  a 
minimum  period  of  residence  of  two  yearsr*) 

Obtaining  the  degree  hy  summ^er  residence  only, — ^Thirty-six  institutions  re- 
port that  this  degree  may  be  obtained  by  summer  residence  only ;  five  that  it 
may  not. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  summer  sessions, — ^The  facts  as  to  the 
minimum  number  of  weeks  of  residence  required  if  the  student  attends  only 
during  the  summer  sessions  are  reported  in  Table  5.  We  find  in  this  table  a 
marked  tendency  to  accept  a  shorter  period  of  residence  during  the  summer 
sessions  than  during  the  academic  year. 
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Table  5. — Minimum  numlier  of  weeks  of  residence  for  master's  degree  iohen 

candidates  attend  summer  sessions  only. 

Number  of  Number  of 

weeks.  institutions. 

16 1 

18 8 

24 11 

27 1 

30 4 

32 4 

SO 4 

Degree  may  not  be  obtained  by  summer  residence 6 

No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 4 

Total  number  of  institutions 42 

What  is  required  in  Ueu  of  the  difference  between  minima  of  all-year  and 
summer  residence, — In  16  institutions  from  which  we  have  answers  as  to  what 
Is  required  in  lieu  of  the  difference  between  summer  residence  and  residence  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  9  report  that  nothing  is  required,  while  7  report  in  some 
such  terms  as  follows :  "  Supervised  study  or  projected  work  in  absentia " ; 
"  the  equivalent  of  a  semester's  work  in  absentia  " ;  "  the  maturity  of  the  can- 
didate and  his  ability  to  do  intensive  work  '* ;  *'  undetermined  as  yet" 

Opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  lieu  of  the  difference  noted  are  more 
in  the  direction  of  (1)  insisting  upon  some  sort  of  requirement;  or  (2)  equaliz- 
ing the  periods  of  residence  by  requiring  longer  attendance  in  summer  sessions. 

Correspondence  study  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree, — 
Of  the  42  institutions,  88  report  that  correspondence  work  is  not  accepted  in 
lieu  of  residence  requirements.  Seven  report  that  it  is  so  accepted.  Opinion 
is  somewhat  more  inclined  than  is  practice  to  accept  correspondence  study  as  a 
substitute  for  residence,  but  it  would  insist  that  the  work  be  "  well  organized," 
that  it  be  accepted  only  to  a  "  limited  extent,"  or  •*  in  very  small  amounts." 

Other  hinds  of  work  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  residence. — ^The  majority 
of  institutions  refuse  to  accept  any  other  kind  of  work  as  a  substitute  for  resi- 
dence. Of  the  16  Institutions  which  do  accept  such  work,  the  following  kinds 
are  accepted:  Field  or  research  work  (5  institutions),  projected  work  in  ab- 
sentia (4),  extension  classes  (4),  etc. 

The  effect  upon  the  period  of  residence  when  the  student  does  not  meet  the 
prerequisites  in  education. — Of  those  institutions  from  which  answers  have 
come  concerning  the  effect  upon  residence  of  not  having  met  the  prerequisites 
in  education,  10  report  definitely  that  It  extends  the  period  of  residence,  and  4 
that  it  may  lengthen  it,  but  that  it  does  not  always  work  in  this  way.  Six  of 
the  Institutions  having  prerequisites  answer  that  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
requisites in  the  training  of  the  candidate  does  not  result  in  a  longer  period 
of  residence.  If  to  these  are  added  those  already  reported  as  having  no  pre- 
requisites and  also  the  portion  of  the  9  not  answering  the  question  in  which  the 
failure  to  present  prerequisites  may  be  presumed  to  have  no  effect,  we  are  safe 
in  concluding  that  in  a  majority  of  institiitions  the  fact  of  having  had  no  pre- 
liminary work  in  education  does  not  tend  toward  extension  of  the  length  of 
residence  required  for  the  degree  under  consideration. 

Opinion  is  more  favorable  than  Is  practice  to  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
residence  if  the  prerequisites  have  not  been  met. 

doctor's  degree. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  academic  year  without  previous  gradu- 
ate training. — Of  the  25  Institutions  reporting  that  they  grant  the  doctor's 
degree,  19  report  that  they  hold  to  a  three-year  requirement  for  candidates 
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without  previous  graduate  training,  and  8  each  report  one-year  and  two-year 
requirements. 

Obtaining  the  degree  by  summer  residence  only. — ^In  19  institutions  it  is 
impossible  for  a  candidate  to  receive  the  doctor's  degree  by  summer  residence 
only.  In  but  4  institutions  may  this  be  accomplished;  1  reports  "possibly," 
while  in  2  others  there  seems  to  be  no  rule. 

MimmAim  period  of  residence  during  summer  session. — Of  the  4  institu- 
tions from  which  reports  indicate  that  they  accept  summer  residence  as 
satisfying  all  residence  requirements,  1  reports  a  minimum  requirement  of 
24  to  80  weeks ;  2  a  minimum  total  of  3  years  of  residence ;  and  one  60  weeks. 

The  nUmmum  period  of  residence  when  the  candidate  has  had  graduate 
training  in  another  institution. — The  universal  requirement  here  is  a  one-year 
minimum. 

Correspondence  work  in  lieu  of  residence  reqv4rements. — Practice  is  em- 
phatically opposed  to  acceptance  of  correspondence  work  as  a  substitute  for 
residence  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree,  reports  from  22  inertitutiona 
stating  that  it  is  not  accepted.  Opinion  is  to  a  slight  degree  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  granting  such  credit,  but  it  would  insist  that,  if  It  is  accepted, 
it  be  field  research  in  small  amount  and  under  careful  supervision. 

Other  kinds  of  work  as  substitutes  for  residence. — Of  the  25  institutions 
granting  the  doctor's  degree,  11  report  that  no  other  kinds  of  work  are  accepted 
as  substitutes  for  residence.  Another  group  of  the  same  number  of  institutions 
report  that  research  work  is  sometimes  accepted,  although  some  specify  that 
It  must  be  a  type  of  research  work  requiring  absence. 

Effect  upon  period  of  residence  of  not  meeting  the  prerequisites  in  educa- 
tion,— Reports  from  6  institutions  indicate  that  the  period  of  residMice  is 
extended  by  the  failure  to  present  the  prerequisites  in  education  upon  en- 
trance to  graduate  study.  Four  institutions  report  that  this  does  not  extend 
the  period  of  residence,  three  of  these  stating  that  there  is  enough  time  in  the 
three  years  to  make  up  the  prerequisites.  When  to  these  are  added  the  9 
others  having  no  prerequisites,  it  is  apparent  that  the  predominant  practice 
in  this  regard  results  in  no  extension  of  the  period  of  residence. 

III.  CREDIT  REQUIREMENTS. 

master's  degbee. 

Table  6  presents  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  amount  of  credit  required  may  be  seen  to  vary  widely 
and  seems  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  value  placed  upon  the  thesis, 
one  of  the  almost  universal  requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  The  table 
also  Indicates  that  a  few  institutions  do  not  specify  graduate  requirements  in 
ttrms  of  formal  credits. 

Table  6. — Semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

Number  of  Namber  of 

semester  hoars.  institntlons. 

20 1 

24 6 

26 1 

28 1 

80 8 

82 8 

85 , 1 
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Number  of  Number  of 

semester  hours.  Institutions. 

9  to  12  and  thesis ± 1 

18  and  thesis 1 

24  and  thesis *5 

80  and  thesis : "3 

82  and  thesis 1 

Requirement  not  stated  in  units  of  credit 4 

No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 7 

Total  number  of  Institutions 42 

^  doctor's  DEGREE. 

Not  many  Institutions  specify  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  In  terms 
of  credit  hours.  Six  in  which  requirements  are  so  stated  report  48  hours  (1 
Institution),  54  hours  (1),  dO  hours  (2),  64  hours  (1),  90  hours  (1).  One 
institution  each  reports  the  following  practices :  "  24  and  the  thesis,"  "  80  and 
the  thesis,"  and  "  60  and  the  thesis."  It  Is  the  more  common  practice  for  the 
institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  to  state  that  the  requirements  for  this 
degree  are  not  stated  in  units  or  hours.  A  few  of  those  who  volunteer  an 
opinion  state  that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  and  the  dissertation 
should  be  the  determining  factors,  rather  than  the  amount  of  credit. 

IV.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK.     • 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  item  of  some  significance  in  a  study  of  the  requirements  for  higher  de- 
grees in  education  is  the  practice  in  the  matter  of  organization  of  work  in  the 
field.    Therefore,  one  point  of  inquiry  was  whether  or  not  the  work  in  education 
is  organized  by  departments.    Thirteen  copies  of  the  questionnaire  report  that\ 
education  is  so  organized.    Twice  this  number  make  a  negative  answer.  ^ 

The  departments  more  commonly  named  by  those  who  report  having  an 
organization  of  the  former  sort  are  as  follows:  Educational  psycdiology  (10 
institutions),  administration  (7),  history  of  education  (6),  secondary  educa- 
tion (6),  vocational  or  Industrial  education  (5),  rural  education  (5),  health 
educatioa  or  educational  hygiene  (4),  elementary  education  (4),  and  a  scat- 
tering of  a  wide  array  of  departments,  among  them  philosophy  of  education, 
educational  sociology,  normal-school  education,  religious  education,  kinder- 
garten education,  agricultural  education,  art  education,  etc. 

Lfines  of  graduate  specialization. — ^Another  point  of  inquiry  that  may  be  seen 
to  be  somewhat  related  to  the  problem  of  organization  is  the  number  and  kinds      v 
of  lines  of  graduate  specialization  open  to  studoits.    The  facts  concerning  this 
are  presented  in  Tables  7  and  8. 

master's  degree. 

The  number  of  major$  and  minora  required. — ^Table  9  shows  the  practices  as 
to  the  number  of  major  and  minor  subjects  required  for  the  master's  degree 
in  the  institutions  represented  by  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire. 
There  is  seen  to  be  a  wide  variety  of  practice  in  this  regard. 

^  One  of  these  reports  "  24  and  thesis  or  its  equivalent." 
*  One  of  these  reports  "  28  and  thesis  or  its  equivalent.*' 
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Table  7. — Lines  of  graduate  specialization  within  the  field  of  education. 


Line  of  spedalicstlon. 


Administration 

Educational  psychology. 

History  of  education 

Seconojuy  education 

Elementary  education. . . 

VocatiGnaTeducatlon 

"Education"! 

Bupervlsian 

Tests  and  measurements 
Experimental  education. 

Theory 

Philosophy  of  education 
Educational  sociology . . . 

Rural  education 

Religious  education 

Principles  of  education . . 

Methods 

Normal  school  education 

Higher  education 

Prunary  education 

Kbdergarten  education. 

Play  aiul  recreation 

Practical  arts  education. 
Others 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 


19 
17 
16 
12 
7 
6 
5 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1  It  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who  gave  this  answer  misunderstood  the  question. 

Table  8. — NUm'ber  of  different  lines  of  graduate  specialization  within  the  field  of 

education. 
Number  of  lines  Number  of 

of  specialization.  Institutions. 

1 8 

2 4 

3. 7 

4 4 

6 5 

6 1 

8 6 

11 1 

No  answer 7 

Total  number  of  institutions 42 

Tabi£  9. — Number  of  major  and  minor  subjects  required  for  the  master's  degree. 


Number  of  majors  and  minors. 


One  maior  only 

One  nu^  or  and  one  minor 

One  ma^  or  and  one  or  two  minors.. 

One  mijor  and  two  minors 

One  or  two  maJOTS  and  two  minors . 


u 


Varies 


»> 


Work  not  arranged  by  minors  and  minors. 
No  answer  or  answer  not  usablo 


Number 
of  insti* 
tutions. 


12 
9 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

12 


Total  number  of  instituticins. 


42 


When  we  come  to  study  the  amonnts  of  credit  required  in  these  majors  and 
minors  we  find  an  even  greater  variety  of  practice.  For  29  institutions  making 
responses  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  there  are  25  different  practices. 
There  is  thus  little  or  no  standardization  of  practice  in  this  regard.  As  Ult 
as  possible,  a  comparative  study  was  made  of  the  amounts  of  credit  required 
in  the  major  when  no  minor  is  required  and  when  minors  are  required.  No 
marked  difference  was  found,  except  that  a  few  of  the  Institutions  requiring  a 
major  only  require  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  credit  in  that  major.    In 
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case^  where  no  minor  is  required,  the  majors  range  from  10  to  86  hours,  with 
very  few  above  20.  Where  minors  are  required,  the  majors  range  from  10  to 
21  hours.  The  number  of  institutions  whose  responses  could  be  used  tor  the 
comparison -was  too  small  to  give  findings  of  much  significance. 

Departments  from  which  mafors  and  minors  are  accepted. — ^The  following 
are  the  more  common  departments  in  education  ft'om  which  majors  are  ac- 
cepted :  Administration,  educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  secondary 
education,  elementary  education,  and  rural  education.  Other  departments  are 
reported  by  one  or  two  institutions  each. 

The  situation  as  to  departments  in  which  minors  are  accepted  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  from  what  has  been  reported  for  majors. 

Specialization  toithin  the  field  of  education, — ^Almost  three-fourths  of  those 
who  report  1.  e.,  30  of  the  total  of  42,  signify  that  specialization  within  the  field 
of  education,  e.  g.,  in  educational  psychology,  administration,  etc.,  is  encour- 
aged; 4  report  that  it  is  not,  while  3  say  that  it  is  **  permitted  "  or  *'  not  dis- 
couraged." 

There  is  not  as  marked  a  tendency  to  require  specialization  within  the  field 
of  education,  as  only  15  indicate  unequivocally  that  this  practice  is  followed* 
while  19  indicate  that  it  is  not. 

DOOTOR's  DEGREE. 

Number  of  majors  and  minors. — The  outstanding  practice  is  to  require  a 
major  and  two  minors  for  the  doctor*s  degree,  as  10  of  the  25  institutions  giv- 
ing this  degree  make  this  the  requirement.  Other  practices  followed  in  three 
of  four  institutions  each  are:  One  major  and  one  minor;  one  major  and  one 
or  two  minors;  one  major  only. 

Departments  from  ichich  majors  and  minors  are  accepted. — In  those  institu- 
tions in  which  education  is  organized  by  departments,  the  following  departments 
are  named  as  those  in  which  majors  are  more  commonly  accepted:  Educa- 
tional psychology,  administration,  secondary  education,  elementary  education, 
rural  education,  and  history  of  education.  The  following  are  among  the  de- 
partments which  come  in  for  occasional  mention:  Philosophy  of  education, 
health  education,  primary  education,  kindergarten  education,  educational  so- 
ciology, vocational  education,  religious  education,  etc.  The  facts  as  to  depart- 
ments from  which  minors  are  accepted  are  nowise  different  from  those  just 
presented  for  majors. 

Restrictions  as  to  distribution^ of  majors  and  minors. — Of  the  group  of  25 
institutions,  7  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  state  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  distribution  of  majors  and  minors.  Typical  statements  of 
those  who  place  restrictions  are:  "Must  take  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  work 
in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  social  lines  " ;  '*  major  and  one  minor  must  be 
in  related  fields  '* ;  **  the  distribution  of  the  minors  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
education  faculty'*;  "one  minor  must  be  outside  the  main  field,  one  may  be 
inside."  Most  of  the  restrictions  are  in  the  direction  of  making  for  the  unity 
of  the  fields  covered  by  the  student  during  his  graduate  training. 

Specialization  toithin  the  field  of  education. — Of  the  group  of  25  institutions, 
17  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  report  that  specialization  within 
the  field  of  education  is  encouraged.  Two  additional  institutions  say  that 
specialization  is  restricted  to  the  research  of  the  student.  Two  reply  that 
specialization  Is  not  encouraged.  Eleven  of  the  reports  indicate  that  specializa- 
tion is  required;  six,  that  it  is  not  required,  the  remainder  making  no  answer. 

As  a  whole,  specialization  is  more  frequently  favored  both  by  practice  and 
opinion  for  the  doctor's  degree  than  for  the  master's. 
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AMOUNT  OF  WORK  THAT  MAY  BE  CARRIED. 

T^e  maximum  amount  of  credit  tluU  may  he  earned  in  any  one  sem^ter  or 
quarter. — ^The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  number  of  credit  hours  which  may 
be  earned  in  any  quarter  or  semester  by  graduate  students  ranges  from  12 
to  20.  The  more  common  practices  followed  by  9  and  8  institutions,  respec^ 
tively,  are  12  and  18  hours.  Occasionally  an  institution  allows  a  student  to 
carry  as  much  as  19  or  20  hours,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  practice 
less  than  18  hours.  The  value  of  these  figures  in  the  determination  of  the 
trend  of  practice  is  to  some  extent  discounted  by  the  fact  that  some  institu- 
tions make  the  thesis  a  requirement  over  and  above  the  maximum  of  course 
work,  the  number  of  these  cases  not  being  exactly  determinable  from  the 
answers  given.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  work  on  the  thesis  is  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  number  of  hours  the  student  is  permitted  to  carry. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  car- 
ried by  students  during  summer  sessions  was  not  raised.  This  question  de- 
serves some  consideration  in  any  attempt  to  standardise  graduate  work.  As 
those  acquainted  with  practices  In  summer  schools  are  aware,  the  amount  of 
work  that  may  be  carried  by  students  in  attendance  upon  them  often  exceeds 
that  which  may  be  carried  during  the  sessions  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

V.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION. 

NUMBERS  OF  CX)URSES  OF  THE  DIFFBRBNT  GRADES. 

Number  of  strictly  graduate  courses, — ^The  numbers  of  strictli-  graduate 
courses  reported  by  these  schools  and  departments  of  education  are  ebown  in 
Table  10.  For  those  making  usable  responses,  these  numbers  may  be  seen  to 
range  from  none — the  most  common  practice — to  20,  with  a  scattered  distribu- 
tion of  responses  between  these  extremes.  When  these  numbers  are  tabulated 
for  the  25  schools  granting  the  doctor's  degree,  the  range  may  be  seen  to  be 
just  as  wide,  but  with  fewer  distributed  to  the  smaller  numbers.  Those  schools 
having  the  smaller  numbers  are  appropriately  those  which  limit  themselves  to 
granting  the  master's  degree.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  schools  undertaking  to  grant  the  doctor's  degree  which  have  a  meager 
offering  of  strictly  graduate  courses. 

Table  10. — Number  of  strictly  graduate  courses  offered. 


ft 
Number  of  counea. 

Nnmbar 

ofinstita- 

tions 

(oftbe 

total 

of  42). 

Nuxnbor 
Qfinstitu- 

Cranting 
mastar's 

(16066 

odJy. 

Number 
•finstttur 

tiODS 

both* 
master^ 

and 
dootiVi 
dograaa. 

0 

8 

4 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
9 

7 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 , 

2 

6 

2 

7 

1 

8 

4 

f , 

1 

14 

1 

15 

2 

20 

1 

No  ftnswer  or  answer  not  usable 

2 

7 

Total  numbw  of  Institutions 

42 

17 

25 
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The  number  of  conrses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  is  shown 
In  Table  11.  For  purposes  of  comparison  of  the  institutions  granting  both  de- 
grees and  those  granting  only  the  master's  degree,  the  numbers  of  courses  have 
been  separately  tabulated. 

It  was  found  that  in  8  schools  no  courses  are  open  to  undergraduates  only. 
The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  is  that  there  is  no  undergraduate  course  la 
these  institutions  to  which  graduate  students  are  not  admitted  for  credit. 

The  numbers  of  both  (1)  stricUy  graduate  and  (2)  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  is  presented  in  Table  12,  with  the  same  effort  at  distinction 
between  the  institutions  granting  both  the  degrees  and  those  granting  the 
master's  degree  only. 

The  dittinciUnu  between  strictly  graduate  ofnd  strictly  underyraduMte 
courses, — Aa  8  institutions  of  the  entire  group  of  42  report  that  they  have  no 
strictly  graduate  courses,  these  made  no  response  to  the  question  concerning 
such  distinctions.  Three  additional  institutions  report  that  no  distinctions  are 
made  between  these  two  grades  of  courses,  while  five  more  fail  to  answer  or 
make  answers  not  pertinent.  The  trend  of  distinction  in  the  24  institutions  whose 
representatives  specify  one  or  more  distinctions  may  be  characterised  by 
quotation :  V More  research  in  graduate  courses " ;  '* more  seminar  work " ;  "a 
more  critical  type  of  work  " ;  "  more  largely  independent  work  and  indiyidual 
instruction";  *'more  outside  reading";  "the  difficulty  and  scope  of  material 
and  degree  of  advancement " ;  etc.  The  more  common  distinctions  are  the  first 
two  named. 

Table  11. — Number  ef  courses  offered  wMch  are  open  te  both  graduates  himI 

undergraduates. 


0.. 
3.. 
4.. 
6.. 
6.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
32. 
35. 
40. 
4A. 
85. 
98. 


Number  of  oooimb. 


Number  of 
institutiona 
grenttnf 
mester's 
decree 
only. 


No  enswer  or  answer  not  usable . 


Total  niimber  of  InstitiitionB . 


1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
2 
1 


17 


Number  of 

instltatloiii 

grantlnf 

master'i 

and 
doctor*! 


3 
3 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
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Table  12. — Total  number  of  strictly  graduate  courses  and  courses  open  to  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates  (t.  e.,  the  total  offering  to  graduate  students). 


Number  of  combes. 

Number  of 

institutions 

granting 

master's 

degree 

only. 

Number  of 

instltatloiif 

granting 

both^ 

master's 

and 
doctor's 
degrees. 

8 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

2 
1 

18 

10 

20 

23 

1 

32 

40 

46 

1 

66 

60 

No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 

4 

Total  number  of  instiMitinns ^.  ...... ...x.  ...  ...       ..^.x. 

17 

25 

Distinctions  in  courses  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, — 
The  distinctions  In  requirements  between  tlie  two  groups  of  students  in  courses 
which  are  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  are,  in  the  order  of 
frequency  of  mention,  as  follows:  Additional  work  required  of  graduates  (9 
institutions) ;  more  research  (7) ;  more  reports  (6) ;  higher  quality  expected 
(6)  ;  greater  amount  of  written  work  (5);  wider  reading  (4).  The  reports 
from  some  institutions  give  as  many  as  two  or  three  of  these  distinctions.  The 
answers  from  11  institutions  indicate  that  no  distinctions  are  made  in  these 
courses  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

The  proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  that 
may  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  master's  degree. — Practically  half  the  re- 
ports from  the  institutions  indicate  that  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the 
proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  which  a  can- 
didate may  offer  for  the  master's  degree.  If  to  these  are  added  the  8  institu- 
tions giving  no  strictly  graduate  courses  in  education,  we  have  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  group  of  42  institutions  not  insisting  upon  any  strictly 
graduate  courses.  Ten  institutions  have  such  restrictions.  Five  of  these  report 
that  one-half  of  the  student's  work  must  be  in  strictly  graduate  courses;  two, 
all  of  the  work ;  and  three  others  specify  certain  strictly  graduate  courses  in  the 
requirement  for  the  degree. 

The  proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
whdch  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  for  the  doctor's  decree, — Of  the  25  institu- 
tions granting  the  doctor's  degree,  12  report  no  such  restriction  as  is  referred  to 
here.  Only  4  of  these  institutions  insist  upon  a  definite  amount,  1  of  them 
asking  for  one- third,  1  for  one-half,  and  2  for  all  work  in  strictly  graduate 
courses. 

Size  of  classes  to  which  graduate  students  are  admitted. — ^A  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  institutions  place  limits  on  the  size  of  classes  to  which  graduate 
students  are  admitted.  Thirty-four  institutions  have  no  such  restrictions.  Five 
in  which  there  are  such  restrictions  report  maximum  graduate  classes  of  8-10, 
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8-20,  15,  25,  30.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  having 
no  such  restrictions  point  out  that  in  their  institutions  there  is  no  need  for  a 
limit,  since  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  small  in  any  event 

Nor  is  there  a  notable  tendency  to  place  limits  on  the  size  of  such  classes  in 
summer  sessions.  Here  opinion  is  more  definitely  formed,  inasmuch  as  a  larger 
proportion  than  follow  such  a  practice  recomniend  a  limit  for  classes  in  educa- 
tion for  summer  sessions.  Among  the  voluntary  statements  touching  this  recom- 
mendation are  the  following :  **  Especially  necessary  in  sununer,"  "  a  great  abuse 
here  in  some  famous  summer  schools.*' 

VI.  THESIS. 

master's  degree. 

The  thesis  as  a  requirement. — Almost  all  schools  report  the  thesis  as  a  re- 
quirement for  the  master's  degree.  Three  institutions  respond  as  follows: 
''Alternative  with  the  seminary  " ;  "  provided,  but  may  be  substituted  for  " ;  and 
'*  may  be  excused."  In  only  3  additional  schools  is  there  no  requirement  of  a 
thesis.  « 

Amount  of  credit  for  the  master's  thesis. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
tice  in  this  connection.  Five  institutions  which  require  a  thesis  allow  no 
credit  for  it,  insisting  that  it  is  a  task  imposed  '*  over  and  above  courses."  From 
this  practice  the  amount  ranges  up  to  20  semester  hours,  with  no  outstanding 
modal  practice.  More  commonly  than  otherwise  the  credit  is  stated  in  terms  of 
lower  and  upper  limits,  as  2-4,  4-8,  4-12.  The  median  amount  is  a  bit  under 
five  hours. 

Publication  of  the  master's  thesis. — Only  one  institution  insists  upon  the 
publication  of  the  master's  thesis.  The  remaining  38  answering  the  question 
report  that  publication  is  not  required. 

The  time  of  completion  of  the  master's  thesis. — In  every  case  but  one  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  thesis  is  indicated  as  before  the  examination. 

doctor's  thesis. 

The  thssis  as  a  requirement. — It  is  a  universal  practice  of  those  institutions 
granting  the  doctor's  degree  to  require  a  thesis. 

The  amount  of  credit  for  the  thesis. — From  what  has  been  said  above  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  institutions  not  to  state  requirements  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  terms  of  credit  hours,  we  should  be  led  to  anticipate  that  not  many 
Institutions  i^pecify  the  amount  of  credit  which  is  allowed  for  the  doctor's 
thesis.  The  answers  bear  out  this  expectation.  Seven  of  those  who  report 
state  that  no  credit  is  allowed,  some  of  them  indicating  that  it  is  required 
"  over  and  above  courses."  Five  institutions  indicate  that  a  year  (3),  two  years 
(1),  or  one-half  of  all  the  time  (1)  is  assigned  to  the  work  on  the  thesis. 

PubUoation. — ^Almost  all  the  institutions  insist  upon  the  publication  of  the 
doctor's  thesis,  only  three  stating  that  publication  is  not  required.  One  indi- 
cates that  publication  Is  "  urged."    The  publication  is  usually  in  full. 

VII.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT. 

master's  DEGREE. 

Th9  foreign  lanpuaffe  requirement. — Of  the  42  institutions,  36  state  that  no 
foreign  languages  are  required  for  the  master's  degree.  Of  the  5  institutions 
which  report  a  requirement,  8  insist  upon  French  and  German  and  2  upon 
French  or  German. 
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In  the  few  instances  where  the  foreign  langnages  are  required  for  the  master's 
degree  the  ability  which  the  stndent  mast  show  is  a  "reading  knowledge ** 
snffldaBt  f er  research. 

DOCTOS'S  DXGSEB. 

Only  2  Institntions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  specify  no 
requirements  In  foreign  languages.  One  requires  "two  foreign  languages"; 
8,  "  two  modem  foreign  languages  ** ;  17,  "  French  and  German  " ;  and  1,  "  such 
as  are  necessary  for  research.*' 

Where  opinion  deviates  from  practice  In  the  matter  of  the  requirements  of 
foreign  language  is  in  the  recommendation  of  several  persons  answering  that 
such  languages  should  be  required  as  are  needed  for  research.  The  emphasis 
seems  with  these  to  be  more  upon  a  requirement  where  a  functional  relationship 
of  the  foreign  languages  to  the  pursuit  of  graduate  study  is  dem<mstrable, 
rather  than  merely  upon  the  relationship  of  tradition  usually  obtaining. 

In  almost  every  case  the  ability  is  a  *'  reading  knowledge,"  sometimes  qualiiied 
as  "  fluent,"  "  ready,"  etc. 

By  whom  tested. — ^In  16  cases  where  answer  is  made,  the  "appropriate" 
department,  e.  g.,  French  or  German,  applies  the  test  of  ability.  But  In  0 
instances  the  test  is  applied  by  some  one  in  the  department  of  education. 

When  th%  candidate  must  8h(yu>  the  oMUty, — ^In  19  cases  of  schools  granting 
the  doctor's  degree,  the  ability  in  the  foreign  languages  must  be  shown  a  year 
or  approximately  a  year  before  coming  up  for  the  degree  or  coming  up  for  the 
final  examination. 

Vm.  EXAMINATIONS. 
If  aster's  de«beb. 

Final  examination, — Almost  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  granting  the 
master's  degree  insist  upon  a  final  examination.  The  remainder  hold  no  such 
final  examination. 

Character  of  tTie  examination. — Of  these  institutions  in  which  a  final  exami- 
nation for  the  master's  degree  is  required,  16  make  it  oral ;  1,  written ;  6,  both 
oral  and  written ;  8,  either ;  2,  either  or  both ;  and  1,  oral  or  both. 

For  the  most  part  these  examinations  concern  themselves  wllJi.  both  the 
courses  and  the  thesia  In  a  few  instances  the  examination  is  solely  upon 
courses. 

Frtitim^nenry  exam4natian. — ^In  only  8  Instances  is  tlie  preliBfttnary  exaaalna* 
tion  required  f^r  the  master's  degree. 

doctor's  DJfiGKEB. 

Final  examination. — ^All  institutions  granting  the  doctor^s  degree  require  a 
final  examination. 

Oharaoter  of  the  examination. — In  11  institutions,  the  final  examination  is 
oral ;  In  1,  written ;  in  7,  both  oral  and  written ;  in  1,  either ;  in  2,  either  or  both ; 
in  2,  oral  or  both. 

The  examination  in  most  of  tbese  schools  covers  all  work  in  courses  and  the 
thesis.    In  a  few  instances  the  thesis  is  not  emphasized. 

PreHiminary  examination, — Thirteen  institutions  require  a  preliminary  exami- 
Batien  for  the  doctor's  degree;  10  do  not 

Form  of  tha  examination. — The  practice  varies  widely  as  to  whether  the  «x- 
aminatiOB  Is  writtesi,  eral,  both,  etc. 
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When  the  t^f^^^^/n^i^fy  examination  ie  given, — ^More  commonly  the  preliminary 
examination  is  glren  a  year  before  the  final  examination  or  the  conferring  of 
the  degree. 

IX.  THE  STAFF. 


Z. 


IHTHBER  AND  TKAININO. 


The  number  and  training  of  the  staff  in  the  inatitutiona  from  which  our 
responses  have  come  are  shown  in  Table  18.  A  study  of  its  columns  shows 
that  very  few  of  the  institutions  granting  the  master's  degree  only  haTe  more 
than  5-9  instructors,  while  a  large  proportion  hare  4  or  less.  The  institutions 
granting  the  doctor's  degree  tend  to  have  a  larger  number  of  instructors. 
However,  there  are  four  institutions  in  this  group  that  have  four  or  less  than 
four  instructors. 

Table  18. — Number  of  inetructor$  in  education. 


Noniber  of  Instruo- 
tors. 

Total  of  tbwe  an- 
swarlof. 

Orantliic  maiter^ 
degree  only. 

Orantfaif  botb  mas- 
ter's and  dootera 
degrees. 

Number 
ofsohoolfl. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Percent 

0-4 

U 

10 

6 

1 
1 

31.5 

43.8 

15.3 

3.9 

3.9 

7 
6 
3 

40.7 
40.0 
13.3 

31.0 

47.4 

31.0 

5.8 

5.8 

6.J9 

10-14 

23  .: 

61 

TotaL 

35 

100.3 

15 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

DEGREES  HELD  BY  THE  IN8TRUGTDBS. 

The  facts  concerning  the  degrees  held  by  those  giving  instruction  to  graduate 
students  in  these  institutions  are  shown  in  Tables  14  and  15.  The  former  of 
these  tables  aims  to  show  the  distribution  of  institutions  by  the  proportion  of 
instructors  holding  the  doctor's  degree.  A  comparison  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
proportions  of  instructors  with  doctor's  degrees  in  institutions  granting  the 
master's  degrees  only  with  the  proportions  for  those  institutions  granting  the 
doctor's  shows  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  have  such  training. 

Table  16  sets  forth  the  situation  for  proportions  of  instructors  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  graduate  degrees. 

Tabub  14. — Peroentagee  of  inetructors  u?ith  dootor^e  degreei. 


Tm  cent  of  Instruo- 
tors  with  doctor's 
dagwes 

Alllnstitutlona 
iUpplylBg  data. 

Instltntiona  grant- 
ing master's  de- 
gree only. 

InstitutioDa  graat- 
ing  both   maa- 
tar's   and   doc- 
tor's dagreea. 

Number 
of  Insti- 
tutions. 

Percent 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 

Per  cent 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent 

0.0-19.0   

1 

7 

10 

11 

4 
1 

3.9 
30.0 
39.4 
33.3 
11.8 

3.9 

30.0-89.9. 

85.7 
50.0 

3 
8 

0 
3 

1 

10.0 
40.0 
80.0 
15.0 
5.0 

40.0-59.9 

600-79.9     

80.0^.9. 

7.1 

100.0      

Total 

84 

99.9 

14 

00.9 

30 

100.0 
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Table  15. — Percentages  of  ingtructora  with  master's  or  doctor's  degrees. 


Per  oeat  of  Instnic- 
tors  wtth  master's 
or  doctor's  degrees. 

All  institutions 
sapplying  data. 

Institutions  srant- 
iog  niaster  s  de- 
gree only. 

Institutions  grant- 
ing both  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's 
degrees. 

Number 
ofinsti- 
tatians. 

Percent. 

Number 
oC  insti- 
tutions. 

Peroent. 

Number 
or  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent. 

2D.0-39.9 

2 

1 

0 

18 

12 

6.9 

2.9 

17.6 

38.2 

36.3 

2 

14.8 

40.0^.9 

1 
4 
9 
6 

6.0 
20.0 
46.0 
30.0 

00.0-79.9 

2 

4 
6 

14.3 
28.6 
42.8 

80.0-99.9 

100.0 

Total 

84 

99.9 

14 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

THB  nSACHIKG  SOHEDULD. 

An  item  of  practice  In  departments  of  education  that  has  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  the  feasibility  of  caring  for  graduate  work  in  any  effective  manner  is 
the  size  of  the  teaching  load  of  instructors  who  give  the  graduate  training. 
Table  16  presents  the  maximum  and  the  usual  weekly  teaching  schedules  in  the 
institutions  from  which  the  replies  have  come,  as  well  as  the  maximum  teaching 
schedule  regarded  as  appropriate  for  such  instructors  by  those  who  responded 
to  the  Questionnaire.  In  a  large  proportion  of  schools — 58.5  per  cent  to  be 
exact — ^the  maximum  teaching  schedule  of  those  who  give  graduate  instruction 
is  in  excess  of  12  hours,  in  a  few  instances  running  as  high  as  18  hours.  The 
*'  usual "  schedule  tends  to  be  smaller,  but  in  almost  a  fifth  of  all  the  schools 
reporting  it  exceeds  12  hours.  Opinion  in  only  a  single  instance  favors  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  more  than  12  hours. 


Table  16. — The  weekly  teaohing  sehedules  of  those  ffMng  ffra4itate  instruotiati. 


1 

i 

UsuaL 

Appropriate  mazi- 
mum.i 

Number  of  hours. 

Number 

of  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent. 

Number 
cf  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent. 

7-  8 

10 

8 
7 
2 

4 

82.8 
26.8 
22.6 
6.6 
12L9 

8 
6 
7 

88.1 
28.8 
88.8 

9-10 

21.4 
26.0 
14.8 
32.1 
7.1 

11-12 

18-14 

16-16 

1 

4.8 

17-18 

Total 

28 

99.9 

81 

100.1 

21 

100.0 

1  Mostly  at  tlMevea  numbers,  B,  10,  and  12. 
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ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONNECTIONS. 

Belgium's  progress  in  rehabilitation  has  been  most  marked  of  all 
the  countries  devastated  by  the  World  War.  In  resumption  of 
operation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  of  coal  mining,  of  railroad 
rebuilding,  of  the  sugar  factories,  of  cotton  spinning,  of  rebuilding 
residences  and  communal  buildings,  the  Government,  private  initi- 
ative, capital,  and  labor  of  all  grades  have  cooperated  in  a  way  de- 
serving to  be  a  model  to  the  other  governments  of  the  world. 

M.  Delacroix,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  presenting  the  budget 
to  the  Parliament,  well  summarized  the  task  lying  inamediately 
before  the  country  in  words  which  have  educational  as  well  as 
economic  import : 

Our  financial  s'.tuatlon  will  Improve  by  degrees.  This  year  we  shall  have  a 
budget  which  wiU  approximately  balance.  The  next  year,  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  estimate  the  possible  amount  of  indemnity  we  are  to  receive,  we 
shall  take  steps  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  Taxation  will  have  to  be  well 
d'stributed  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unfair  burdens.  Justice  is  neces- 
sary, certainly,  but  It  is  Imperative  to  meet  our  financial  requirements.  Every- 
body is  spending  too  much.  That  must  stop.  AU  ranks  of  society  must 
economize.  The  laborer  is  ready  to  work,  if  only  he  can  be  assured  that  his 
efforts  have  other  results  than  the  mere  enrichment  of  his  employers. 

The  interest  of  the  country  lies  in  increased  production.  It  is  a  very  real 
necessity.  War  has  impeded  civilization.  We  have  to  make  up  lost  time. 
Economy  is  necessary.  Always  economy.  Our  opportunity  is  at  hand.  The 
past  lays  upon  us  responsibility,  and  we  have  no  right  to  compromise  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Economic  and  material  rehabilitation  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  intellectual  and  the  educational.  According  to  the  reports 
of  the  Anglo-Belgian  Union,  Belgian  cooperation,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  noted  author,  Emile  Cammaerts,  has  organized  popular 
lectures  throughout  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
of  modem  countries.  All  are  illustrated,  and  treat  of  subjects  of 
vital  bearing  on  the  future  well-being  of  Belgium. 
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The  economic  revival  is  accompanied  by  an  extraordinarily  active 
intellectual  revival.  All  universities  and  schools  are  crowded  far 
beyond  their  capacity,  and  the  minister  of  science  and  art,  M.  Jules 
Destree,  is  even  contemplating  restoring  entrance  examinations  to 
universities  in  order  to  eliminate  those  who  are  less  fitted  for  higiier 
studies.  Not  less  than  five  or  six  literary  reviews  have  been  lately 
founded  in  Belgium,  and  a  generation  of  new  writers,  including  some 
remarkable  younger  poets,  is  coming  to  the  fore.^ 

One  of  the  signs  of  educational  awakening  in  Belgium  was  re- 
sumption of  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  primary  education, 
entitled  L'Ecole  Nationale.  Suspending  publication  with  the  in- 
vasion in  August,  1914,  it  is  now  revived  under  the  slightly  different 
but  more  comprehensive  title  L'ftducation  Rationale.  Its  first  num- 
bers, November  1  and  15,  1919,  outline  a  statesmanlike  program  for 
the  reconstruction  and  revivification  of  Belgian  education.  It  does 
not  regard  the  task  as  a  piecemeal  one,  or  segregate  the  several  de- 
partments of  education.  It  rather  coordinates  and  makes  each  live 
by  organic  contact  with  the  other.  Belgian  education  is  treated 
under  14  aspects  by  the  most  noted  educational  thinkers  of  that 
stricken  country.  Each  sees  in  education  the  first  and  most  powerful 
agency  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  BELGIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  what  Belgium  has  in  the  way 
of  educational  foundations  on  which  to  build,  it  may  be  well  to  sum- 
marize the  chief  events  and  currents  of  Belgian  education  before  the 
World  War.  The  organic  educational  law  of  1842,  which  marks  for 
Belgium  the  beginning  of  a  modern  educational  system,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  law  of  1879,  carried  by  the  Liberal  Party.  After  a 
trial  of  five  years,  it  was  supplanted  by  the  law  of  1884,  carried  by 
the  Catholic  Party,  and  constituting  in  essence  a  return  to  the  law 
of  1842.  In  1914,  just  before  the  war,  a  new  school  law,  with  com- 
pulsory attendance  from  6  to  14  years  as  its  most  prominent  feature, 
was  passed  by  Parliament,  but  did  not,  of  course,  go  into  operation.* 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  GERMAN  OCCUPATION. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Teachers'  Associations,  to  which  the 
German  Teachers'  Association  also  belonged,  had  its  headquarters  in 
Belgium.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  bureau  was  transferred  to 
Holland.  According  to  Neue  Bahnen,  January-February,  1915,  page 
215,  the  International  Union  made  special  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  Belgian  teachers.    They  endeavored  to  secure  the  return 

*  AbrldRpd  from  "The  Prosent  Situation  In  Belgium/'  The  New  Europe,  May  6,  1920. 
'  Facts  taken  from  La  Reforme  de  rEnselsnement,  by  M.   L^n   De  Paeuw,   Brussels, 
1919. 
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of  the  Belgian  teachers  to  their  schools,  in  which  they  were  seconded 
by  the  German  military  authorities,  who  promised  that  the  teachers 
who  should  open  their  schools  again  would  be  permitted  to  go  on 
with  their  work  undisturbed.  Their  presence,  it  was  hoped,  would 
help  to  restore  order  and  nominal  activities  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tory. 

Among  the  population  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  schools 
resume  their  work  even  in  places  that  had  suffered  much  during  the 
invasion.  In  Brussels  the  Germans  claim  that  instruction  had  suf- 
fered virtually  no  interruption.  Schools  were  opened  in  Luttich  on 
October  1,  1914,  in  Antwerp  November  9,  in  Louvain  December  1. 
The  German  Advanced  Modern  School  in  Brussels  was  also  to  re- 
sume its  work  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

In  the  Neue  Bahnen  for  August,  1915,  a  correspondent,  Walther 
Kluge,  writes  of  the  .Belgian  schools  (none  were  in  session  where  he 
was)  : 

The  school  buildings  had  been  commandeered;  furniture  removed  or  piled 
haphazard  in  the  rooms.  Bibical  pictures,  very  indifferent  as  works  of  art, 
hung  on  the  walls. 

According  to  a  statement  of  a  Belgian  teacher,  a  compulsory  law  was  to 
have  gone  Into  effect  in  1914.  The  teacher  did  not  like  the  State  school — a  class 
of  schools  conducted  parallel  with  those  conducted  by  the  clergy.  The  teachers 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  politics — they  were  neutral. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  apportioned  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  creating  four  salary  classes.  Every  two  years  an  in- 
crement of  100  francs  was  added  to  the  basic  salary,  rising  to  a  maximum  in 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  2,600,  2,750,  3,100,  and  3,400  francs,  respectively. 

From  the  training  colleges  a  teacher  might  procure  a  diploma  for  each  of 
several  branches.  The  more  diplomas  he  had,  the  better  his  pension  status. 
Assuming  that  a  teacher  must  be  retired  on  a  pension  with  25  years  of  service, 
and  has  had  a  salary  of  3,000  francs,  the  number  of  his  diplomas  was  added  to 
his  years  of  service,  and  the  sum  multiplied  by  his  salary,  and  the  product 
divided  by  50.     ( Example :25+2X 8,000-^50=1,620  francs. ) 

Anything  like  a  uniform  standard  of  education  was  impossible  In  view  of 
the  many  classes  of  schools — State  schools,  schools  accre<lited  by  the  State, 
schools  conducted  by  the  clerg>%  and  still  others.  To  this  feature  of  Belgian 
education  must  be  ascribed  the  lack  of  laws  for  compulsory  attendance. 

The  schools  and  the  teachers  look  to  France  for  their  models  in  educational 
administration.  Though  the  Flemish  people  are  of  Germanic  origin,  their 
education  certainly  is  not. 

An  inquiry  made  of  34  persons,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  62,  showed  that 
some  had  attended  school  only  1  year;  others  ranged  from  1  to  13  years  of 
attendance.    Some  could  not  write  their  names. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  entire  Belgian  system  of  primary 
and  agricultural  instruction,  with  close  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  reconstruction  and  war  period,  are  the  aims  of  the  governmental 
and  educational  authorities,  according  to  the  first  information  fur- 
nished since  the  war  by  the  department  of  sciences  and  arts.    It  is 
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anticipated  that  the  program  and  schedule  of  studies  of  the  primary 
and  normal  schools  will  be  the  first  points  of  attack. 

The  new  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  expressly  provides  for 
the  installation  of  State  instruction  along  practical  lines  for  pupils 
of  12  to  14  -years.  These  schools  are  to  be  modeled  after  the  con- 
tinuation schools  projected  by  the  English  education  act  of  1918. 

The  devastated  schools  of  Flanders  are  in  actual  process  of  re- 
construction. The  Province  of  East  Flanders  has  voted  a  pre- 
liminary loan  of  105(X)0,000  francs  to  aid  the  individual  communes 
in  the  establishment  of  700  to  800  classes  in  the  public  schools,  in 
addition  to  those  existing  before  the  war.  This  does  not  include 
those  destroyed  by  the  German  occupation. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  hcHooIh  in  Belgium  in  June,  1920} 


Schools 

Classes 

Boys 

Oirls 

Teachers  (men)... 
Teachers  (women) 


PubUc 
schools. 


4,827 

13,575 

326.698 

187,309 

8,086 

7,512 


Free 
(denomi- 
national). 


3,132 

11,212 

156,975 

288,759 

3,048 

8,094 


I  Figures  taken  from  the  organ  of  the  Belgian  Teachers'  Association. 

The  school  law  passed  October  13,  1919,  modifies  the  organic  law 
of  primary  education  in  quite  a  numl)er  of  its  articles,  chiefly'  in  those 
that  fixed  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Following  are  the  main  lines  of 
the  changes: 

Abticlb  I.  Ttie  communal  council  fixes  the  salary  of  oommnnal  teachers 
on  the  following  bases : 

1.  A  minimum  salary  of  3,000  francs  for  men  teachers  and  of  2,600  francs  for 

women. 

2.  An  allowance  for  residence  fixed  as  follows  for  several  classes: 
In  communes  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  less,  200  francs. 

In  communes  of  5,001  to  40,000  inhabitants.  300  francs. 
In  communes  of  40,001  to  100,000  inhabitants,  400  francs. 
In  communes  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  500  francs. 
This  allowance  shall  be  doubled — 

■ 

(g)  For  married  men  teachers  and  for  widows  and  widowers  with  one  or 

more  children. 
(6)  For  heads  of  schools. 
Article  II.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  10  annual  increases  of  100  francs, 
followed  by  10  biennial  increases  of  150  franca,  up  to  the  sum  necessary  to 
Increase  the  minimum  allowed  by  law  up  to  2,500  francs. 

For  women  teachers  the  scale  of  increases  is  fixed,  respectively,  at  80  francs 
and  120  francs  up  to  2,000  francs,  the  minimum  allowed  by  law. 

Artictjc  V.  An  allowance  for  administration,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100 
francs  a  class,  is  granted  to  school  heads  officially,  to  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  instruction,  who  also  have  the  oversight  of  five  classes  or  less.  This  aUow- 
ance  can  not  be  less  than  200  nor  more  than  600  francs. 
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The  Moniteur  Beige  of  March  27,  1920,  published  a  series  of  royal 
decrees  establishing  a  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  reor- 
ganizing the  existing  conseils  de  perfectionnement  for  higher,  mid- 
dle, normal,  and  primary  education,  and  designating  the  members  of 
the  four  groups. 

By  the  terms  of  these  decrees,  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, composed  of  15  members  named  for  a  term  of  four  yeairs,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  the  coordination  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  education  in  which  the  State  is  interested.  It 
meets  at  the  call  of  the  minister  of  sciences  and  fine  arts,  or  at  the 
request  of  at  least  half  its  members.  The  director  general,  the  sec- 
retary of  public  instruction,  sits  with  it,  but  has  only  a  consultative 
voice  in  its  deliberations.  The  council  is  to  give  its  advice  upon 
matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister. 

Every  member  may  also  submit  to  the  council  matters  for  con- 
sideration which  seem  useful  to  him,  and  call  for  their  examination 
and  a  vote  thereon  for  governmental  guidance.  The  council  may 
meet  separately  or  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  conseils  de  perfec- 
tionnement. It  may  delegate  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  attend, 
with  consultative  voice  only,  the  deliberations  of  one  of  these 
councils. 

The  higher  council  may  study  every  question  concerning  educa- 
tion, even  if  it  be  not  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister.  It  may,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  minister,  institute  investigations,  consult  spe- 
cialists,  and  take  charge  of  temporary  inspections  and  traveling  mis- 
sions,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister. 

The  regulations  governing  the  three  conseils  de  perfectionnement 
are  along  the  same  lines.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  council  for 
higher  education,  consisting  of  21  members,  will  have  the  power 
finally,  when  the  question  shall  concern  the  interests  of  the  universi- 
ties exclusively,  to  deliberate  with  its  body  reduced  to  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  division. 

The  council  of  middle  education,  consisting  of  10  members,  may 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  first  having  to  do  with  the  athenees, 
the  other  with  the  middle  schools.  It  is  to  give  its  advice  upon  the 
competitive  examinations,  upon  the  national  expenditures  for  this 
division  of  education,  upon  examinations,  degrees,  certificates,  all  as 
limited  by  legal  dispositions ;  it  examines  the  textbooks  used  in  this 
division  of  education,  and  proposes  instructions  to  be  given  to  in- 
spectors. 

The  council  of  normal  and  primary  education,  composed  of  15 
members,  embraces  two  sections,  the  normal  and  the  primary.  It 
gives  its  advice  upon  all  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister  or 
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by  one  of  its  members.  The  minister  submits  to  the  council  the 
reports  of  the  provincial  inspectors  on  the  situation  of  primary  edu- 
cation. The  council  examines  the  books  and  teaching  materials  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  minister  or  by  its  members. 

To  sum  up,  the  reform  instituted  by  M.  Destree,  the  minister,  con- 
sists first  of  conferring  upon  the  three  councils  existing  before  the 
German  occupation  and  now  reorganized  the  rights  of  initiative 
they  did  not  possess  before  and,  by  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
council  of  public  instruction,  in  coordinating  the  labors  of  the  coun- 
cils in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  in  gaps,  avoid  duplication,  and  establish 
the  necessary  links  between  the  various  divisions  of  education. 

The  opening  session  of  the  four  councils,  meeting  together,  was 
held  March  30,  1920.  The  minister  in  a  moving  appeal  called  upon 
all  the  members  to  labor  together  for  Belgium's  reconstruction,  and 
urged  especial  attention  to  matters  concerning  moral  and  civic  and 
esthetic  education,  the  conditions  of  admission  to  higher  studies,  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
improvement  of  primary  normal  education. 

The  Federation  of  Christian  Teachers  of  Belgium  met  in  Brussels 
in  August,  1919,  the  first  time  since  1913,  with  a  large  number  of 
members  present.  Complaint  was  voiced  of  the  delay  of  local  coun- 
cils in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  long  in  arrears,  some  as  far 
back  as  the  opening  of  the  war.  Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the 
passage  of  a  law  incorporating  the  following  principles:  Equality 
before  the  law  of  all  schools,  whether  free  or  official;  graduated 
salaries;  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers,  paid  by  the  State, 
with  3,600  francs  as  minimum  and  6,000  francs  as  maximum ;  bonuses 
for  teachers  who  had  fought  in  the  war. 

The  official  Belgian  League  of  Education  has  reorganized,  meeting 
(1920)  in  Brussels,  and  following  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
French  league  of  the  same  name,  urging  immediate  legislation  along 
the  following  lines:  Organization  of  the  fourth  grade,  education  of 
abnormals,  assistance  to  poor  scholars,  reform  and  development  of 
normal  education,  publication  of  works  concerning  popular  educa- 
tion, technical  education,  and  popular  agricultural  training  and 
apprenticeship. 

Before  the  invasion  Belgium  manifested  progressive  spirit  in  the 
matter  of  allowing  girls  access  to  higher  studies.  The  same  spirit 
is  shown  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Brus- 
sels. This  institution,  however,  is  intended  for  girls  who  do  not 
intend  to  prepare  for  university  courses,  or  for  the  professions.  Its 
purpose,  as  announced,  is  to  train  "  women  who  are  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  Belgium." 
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The  schedule  of  hours  follow  the  same  lines  as  the  athenees  which 
admit  girls,  but  its  subjects  of  instruction  are  widely  different :  Psy- 
chology, history  of  French  literature,  history  of  foreign  literature, 
historical  criticism,  history  of  the  ancient  civilizations  and  the 
Orient,  history  of  Greek  and  Soman  civilizations,  national  history 
and  political  institutions  of  Belgium,  social  and  economic  studies  of 
modem  times.    Latin  and  Greek  courses  are  elective. 

The  city  of  Brussels  has  established  the  normal  studies  necessary 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  manual  arts,  especially  for  fourth- 
grade  children.  They  will  extend  over  two  years,  with  eight  hours 
weekly.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted  to  woodworking,  metal  work- 
ing, technical  and  ornamental  drawing,  technology,  use  of  tools,  and 
wood  carving. 

In  the  second  year  the  studies  of  the  first  will  be  enlarged  upon, 
and  in  addition  studies  in  industrial  hygiene,  trigonometry,  elements 
of  mechanics,  and  special  methodology  of  manual  arts  will  be  offered. 

Similar  schools  for  girls  are  projected,  to  be  opened  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  new  free  (popular)  University  of  Brussels- has  secured  the 
site  occupied  by  the  French  section  of  the  exposition  of  1910  and 
will  at  once  erect  an  adequate  building.  For  this,  among  other  sub- 
scriptions, the  provincial  council  of  Brabant  has  granted  a  million 

francs. 

UNIVERSITY  RECONSTBUCTION. 

At  the  session  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  on  September  10,  1919, 
the  premier  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  which,  after  accounting  for  all 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
estimating  a  balance  of  150  millions  of  francs  still  remaining,  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  a  financial  project  for  the  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  in  that  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover's  statements — 

The  war  and  Its  economic  effects  demonstrated  the  supreme  Importance  of 
higher  instruction  for  all  social  classes  and  especially  for  the  masses.  It  Is 
necessary  (a)  to  open  schools  of  higher  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  have  not  now  the  means  to  send  them  to  such  schools;  (b)  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  such  schools  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  render  to  the 
community  the  services  justly  to  be  expected  of  them  and  that  they  may  be  able 
to  receive  new  development  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hoover  proposed  that — 

1.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  150  millions  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  educational  foundation  managed  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Belgians  and  Americans.  The  revenues  of  this  foundation  shall  be 
intended  as  maintenance  grants  to  the  children  of  families  in^  moderate  circum- 
stances in  order  to  permit  them  to  proceed  to  higher  education. 
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certificate    of   pedagogical    studies.     Fifty   students   enrolled    for 
1919-20. 

Officially  dependent  upon  the  faculties  of  the  university,  the 
Government  has  established  a  section  of  technical  aviation,  the 
courses  in  which  are  reserved  for  engineers  having  a  diploma.  They 
embrace  lectures  and  recitations  up,  a  the  mechanism  and  construc- 
tion of  planes,  on  aviation  motors,  on  the  law  of  the  air,  hygiene, 
aerial  photography,  aerology,  wirelt-ss  telegraphy,  map  making,  and 
laboratory  examinations. 

A  section  in  romance  philology  has  been  founded  under  the  fac- 
ulty of  philosophy  and  letters,  embracing  research  study  into  the 
French  language  and  literature  and  kindred  languages. 

The  University  of  Louvain  is  rising  rapidly  from  its  ruins.  Its 
courses  were  resumed  in  November,  1919,  when  over  3,000  persons, 
including  those  taking  single  courses  and  adults  pursuing  night 
courses,  were  enrolled.  The  faculties  of  medicine  and  science  have 
initiated  new  lal^oratories  in  temporary  quarters  and  are  seeking  to 
give  thorough  instruction.  Work  in  restoration  of  the  world-famous 
library v'"  "  -^hich  subscriptions  were  begun  in  May,  1915,  is  under 
way  under  tiie  auspices  of  an  international  committee  of  intellectuals 
representing  37  distinct  nationalities.  With  this  a  special  Belgian 
committee  works  in  cooperation.  On  the  very  day  of  the  armistice 
it  had  already  catalogued  80,000  volumes,  sent  by  friends  during  the 
enemy's  occupation. 

A  group  of  scientific  mer  nave  taken  the  initiative  in  establish- 
mg  ^n  institute  of  highei  ducation  for  women,  which  will  be  put 
under  the  patronage  of  ti.r;-  University  of  Louvain. 

The  visit  of  the  Briti?.i  university  delegates  on  mission  to  Belgium, 
November,  1919,  was  an  episode  of  great  educational  and  interna- 
tional interest.  Ten  representatives  of  every  grade  of  British 
university  institutions  composed  the  mission.  They  visited  a  repre- 
sentative of  every  grade  of  higher  institution  in  Belgium.  Formal 
conferences  with-  Belgian  educational  authorities  and  informal  dis- 
cussions were  held  for  the  arriving  at  ways  and  means  of  mutually 
benefiting  the  educational  situation  of  the  two  nations  so  closely 
allied  in  the  fire  cf  adversity.  Extensive  interchange  of  professors 
and  of  students  was  aimed  at,  and  many  definite  conclusions  were 
reached.  The  Belgian  authorities  evinced  deep  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  British  universities  bureau  and  planned  the  estab- 
lishments of  such  among  their  own  higher  institutions.^ 

s  Abridged  from  report  of  the  miscdon  in  London  University  Gazette,  April  7,  1920. 
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I.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  COLLEGES. 

THE    WORK   OF   THE   COI-LEOES   DURING   THE  WAR. 

The  agricultural  colleges  held  a  unique  position  in  their  relation 
to  the  Nation's  security  during  the  war  period.  Associated  in  a 
(Strong  organization,  united  in  a  common  purpose,  and  with  a  direct 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  these  institutions,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  began  to  function  in  the  Nation's  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  winning  the  war.  Students  withdrew  from  the  colleges  at 
first  for  enlistment  in  the  military  service  and  later  through  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  thereby  relieving  the  institutions  of  much  of 
their  regular  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  through  cooperation  with  the 
War  Department,  conducted  short  vocational  courses  for  the  special 
training  of  men  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  military  service. 
Although  later  on  they  undertook,  along  with  most  of  the  other 
educational  institutions,  the  more  pretentious  kind  of  the  training  in 
connection  with  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  they  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  turned  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  in- 
creasing the  food  supply.  Of  those  members  of  the  several  facul- 
ties who  did  not  enter  the  military  service  many  were  detailed  to 
the  Federal  departments  for  special  duty  and  others  were  assigned 
to  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  education,  therefore,  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  failed  to  function  during  the  war  period.  It 
is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  influence  of  these  institu- 
tions during  the  previous  half-century,  coupled  with  that  in  the 
food  production  program  during  the  war,  was  an  important  factor 
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in  the  Nation's  great  achievement.  In  the  first  place,  through  the 
researches  of  these  institutions,  there  had  become  established  a  ground 
work  of  knowledge  concerning  economic  food  production  that  was  of 
inestimable  value  during  the  war.  Secondly,  through  the  efforts 
of  these  colleges,  thousands  of  intelligent  leaders  had  been  developed 
for  the  rural  communities,  each  of  whom  served  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  when  the  emergency  came.  Lastly,  through  the  organized 
extension  activities  of  these  institutions,  extending  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  several  States^  millions  of  farmers  were  enabled  to 
obtain  and  apply  the  most  approved  agricultural  practices  and 
methods  of  management  and  they  were  enabled  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  well-conceived.  Nation-wide  program  for  increased  food 
production. 

PROBIJSMS  FOLLOWING  THE  WAR. 

Those  who  expected  a  prompt  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  have  been 
disappointed.  The  problems  of  readjustment  have  been  many  and  in 
some  cases  very  serious. 

Increased  enrollments, — ^The  outstanding  problem  in  most  of  the 
colleges  following  the  war  was  that  of  accommodating  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  students  applying  for  admission.  Most  colleges, 
even  before  the  war,  had  reached  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  to 
find  room  for  those  students  whose  registration  was  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  along  with  those  who  would  normally  apply  for  ad- 
mission, constituted  a  real  problem.  In  some  institutions,  especially 
those  located  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  small  towns,  the  prob- 
lem was  to  find  living  quarters.  In  other  colleges,  inadequate  class- 
room and  laboratory  facilities  constituted  the  chief  difficulty.  In 
still  others,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  developed  into 
a  serious  situation.  In  many  cases  all  of  these  problems  presented 
themselves,  resulting  in  situations  never  before  confronted.  The  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western  universities 
sums  up  the  situation  at  his  institution  as  follows : 

We  have  been  caught  with  u  greatly  increased  attendance  and  a  decreased 
faculty,  and  it  has  been  a  case  for  the  last  year  of  meeting  situations  as  best  we 
could  from  time  to  time.  We  have  about  35  vacancies  on  our  faculty  which 
we  can  not  hope  to  fill,  and  tlie  result  is  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  do  new 
things  but  we  can  not  do  the  old  things  as  well  as  heretofore. 

Inadequate  support. — Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  is  the  problem  of  sup- 
port. The  marked  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mainte- 
nance appropriations  has  created  a  situation  in  which  all  of  the 
colleges  are  seriousl3^  concerned.  While  most  of  the  institutions  have 
suffered  from  their  inability  to  buy  the  regular  amount  of  supplies, 
this  feature  of  the  problem  has  not  been  so  generally  alarming  as 
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-that  resulting  from  the  inability  of  the  institutions  to  retain  their 
faculty  members.  The  quality  of  service  rendered  to  commerce  and 
industry  by  college  professors  and  instructors  during  the  war  has 
led  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  to  look  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions for  men  of  superior  ability,  resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  service 
of  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  investigators.  Administrators  in 
this  connection  are  eager  to  explain  that  these  men  have  not  really 
left  from  choice  but  in  most  cases  have  been  forced  out  by  the  ina- 
bility of  the  institution  to  pay  them  salaries  sufficient  to  support 
them  and  their  families  in  reasonable  comfort.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  also  that  a  more  complete  disruption  of  the  several  faculties  has 
been  prevented  only  by  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  the  ardor  of 
institutional  attachment  displayed  by  many  members  of  the  teaching 
force,  especially  those  who  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
salaries  for  support. 

In  several  States  maintenance  appropriations  were  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  for  a  general  advance  in  salaries,  but  in  many  cases 
such  increased  appropriations  were  barely  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  expense  resulting  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
.  plies  and  equipment.  In  many  institutions  a  conspicuous  curtailment 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  salaries  of  individuals  whose  services  could  scarcely  have  been 
spared.  In  some  cases,  also,  building  operations  have  been  postponed 
in  order  that  all  available  funds  may  be  devoted  to  the  increasing  of 
salaries.  Several  institutions,  to  meet  their  legitimate  obligations, 
have  created  deficits  with  the  expectation  that  their  respective  legis- 
latures would  provide  the  necessary  funds  at  forthcoming  sessions. 

Twenty  colleges,  out  of  35  reporting,  made  general  advances  in 
salaries  during  the  biennium.  Such  advances  range  from  10  to  30 
per  cent.  The  colleges  of  Colorado,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  have  reported  30  per  cent  advances  for  full  professors  and 
proportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank.  New  Mexico 
i^eports  an  average  advance  of  $200  and  Oklahoma  $400  for  teachers 
of  all  ranks.  Florida  and  Maine  report  a  flat  increase  of  $300  for 
full  professors  and  proportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank, 
Wisconsin  reports  average  increases  of  from  15  to  27  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  rank. 

The  high  cost  of  huilding  constimctio^i. — A  few  of  the  colleges  have 
been  able  to  make  some  progress  in  new  buildings  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements.  In  many  cases  the  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  have  been  held  with  the  hope  that  the  cost 
of  building  would  decline.  Several  institutions  report  that  so  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  in  building  costs  that  appropriations  based' 
upon  estimated  costs  were  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs, 
making  it  necessary  to  hold  up  building  operations  until  additional 
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appropriations  can  be  obtained.  Amon|^  the  more  conspicaoQs 
appropriations  reported  for  new  agricultural  buildings  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute,  $125,000;  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  $226,465 ;  Rutgers  College  of  New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  $44,000,  and  $3,000,000  for  a 
building  program  extending  over  a  number  of  fears ;  South  Dakota 
State  College,  $210,000 ;  Unirersity  of  Tennessee,  $300,000 ;  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  $49,000. 

CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

With  the  increase  in  growth  and  in  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
activities  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  has  come  a  realization  that 
the  question  of  organization  of  curricula  and  general  supervision  of 
instruction  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  Several 
colleges  during  the  past  year  or  two  Have  attempted  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer  as  director  of  instruction, 
coordinate  with  the  director  of  research  and  the  director  of  the 
extension  service.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University  of  California  are  among  those  which  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  In  the  latter  institution,  the  appointment  is  re- 
garded as  temi)orary ;  the  idea  being  that  it  may  be  passed  around 
from  year  to  year  among  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture. 
The  functions  of  such  an  office  vary  with  the  institution  but  gen- 
erally include  the  study  and  coordination  of  curricula,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  instructors,  and  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  general. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  colleges,  also,  to  extend  the 
i-esponsibility  of  tlie  directors  of  instruction,  research,  and  extension, 
respectively,  throughout  the  whole  institution.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  the  University  of  Maryland  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  The  object  of  such  a  plan  is  to  insure  properly 
coordinated  programs  of  teaching,  of  research,  and  of  extension. 
Extension  and  research  activities  are  gradually  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  agricultural  division,  and  such  a  plan  as  this  insures 
tiloser  cooperation  between  divisions. 

IMFROV£M£NT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested  among  agricultural  faculties, 
particularly  during  tlie  past  year,  in  the  subject  of  improvement 
of  instruction  in  the  colleges.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  discussions  at  the  Springfield  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  at  this  meeting  described  an  exiDeriment  in  the  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  college  teachers.  The  services  of  an  expert 
educator  were  procured  to  conduct  a  10-lecture  course  for  members 


mt  the  faculty  of  the  Ptsmsylv^ama  State  Ooilege.  The  cocase  in- 
ichided  imstruotkwi  in  the  loetliods  of  'orgsuEdzki^  courses,  of  main- 
tftiaiiig  interest*  of  measurii^  resalts,  etc.  Attendanoe  was  entirely 
optional.  At  first  many  of  tbe  faculty  members  were  skeptical  'con- 
ceiving the  outeooie,  but  as  the  work  progressed  the  iiiterest  became 
intonse,  and  all  loembers  of  the  class  agreed  that  the  results  of  the 
^Kperiment  were  highly  valnabie. 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  ®f  Technology, 
ft<ildfessed  the  association  on  the  subject  of  ^'  Improvemeait  of  College ' 
Teaching/'  This  address  was  a  forceful  plea  for  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  problem  UKtbod  an  teachiog.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
tJiat  the  method  was  not  new,  for  it  had  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  law  for  loany  years.  He  declared  that  it  was  this 
fik^thod,  known  in  law  education  as  the  '^  case  method,"  that  revolu- 
tionized educatiicm  in  law. 

iMa^y  speakers  called  attention  to  the  need  for  introducing  more 
technif^  courses  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  college 
course  in  agriculture.  The  belief  that  courses  in  general  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology  should  be  regarded  as  prerequisite  to 
all  technical  courses  in  agriculture  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the 
belief  that  the  educational  process  is  facilitated  by  giving  instruction 
in  the  conci^te  in  advance  of  the  abstract. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  need  for  ^Teater  attention  to  the 
question  of  improvement  of  instruction  has  been  ^own  by  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  to  create  an  office  for  the  spedfic  purpose 
as  desci-ibed  under  the  preceding  head. 

MODIFICATION  IN  CURRICULA. 

That  there  is  a  growing  need  for  a  more  general  training  in  agri- 
culture and  country  life  than  that  offered  in  many  of  the  colleges, 
especially  those  having  a  liberal  elective  system,  is  ^own  by  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education. 

The  present  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  transition  period  in  which 
much  of  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  college  curriculum  will  gradually  be  pu^ed  back  into  the  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum.  That  progress  is  being  ma-de  in  this 
direction  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  from  the  1920  an- 
nouncement of  the  University  of  California: 

Three  new  coBrses  in  general  agricultuTe,  •ene  tatch  in  a^Tonomy,  animal 
husbandry,  and  hortkultor-e,  wiU  be  offered  and  m^^  be  taken  as  eleetli^  work 
tbroughout  the  freefaman  year  and  the  first  term  ef  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  who  have  completed  satisfactory  high-school  work  in  agriculture  will 
not  ordinailly  take  tliese  three  college  courses  and  will  therefore  have  more 
thoe  for  other  college  work. 
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During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  the  larger  colleges  of  agriculture  to  allow  students  the 
greatest  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  specialization.  Students 
have  not  only  been  allowed  to  specialize  in  subjects  like  animal  hus- 
bandry or  horticulture,  but  in  many  institutions  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  their  major  work  in  such  narrow  lines  as  horse 
raising,  sheep  husbandry,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  growing,  plant 
breeding,  microbiology,  soils,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  decided 
reaction  toward  the  limitation  of  specialization.  The  University 
of  California,  for  example,  has  reduced  the  number  of  major  sub- 
jects in  the  college  of  agriculture  from  17  to  6.  In  keeping  with 
the  same  general  policy  this  institution  has  stricken  40  courses  from 
the  list  offered  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  con- 
tained in  these  courses  is  now  organized  in  18  new  courses,  making 
a  net  reduction  of  21.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  authorities  that  this 
reorganization  of  instruction  will  obviate  excessive  duplication  and 
reduce  the  number  of  small  classes  and  pre  vent,  overspecialization. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  colleges  continue  to  introduce  new 
coui'ses  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  professional  groups. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  re- 
cently introduced  specialized  courses  for  fertilizer  salesmen,  poultry 
judges,  and  bee-keepers.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  also  has  in- 
troduced specialized  courses  for  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders,  and  for 
county  demonstration  agents.  Such  courses,  however,  have  a  definite 
aim,  and  taken  with  other  related  courses  in  the  curriculum  serve  to 
make  the  instruction  more  comprehensive  rather  than  to  restrict 
its  scope. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
to  require  more  work  in  economics  and  sociology,  and  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  instruction  in  economics  and  that  in 
technical  branches  and  more  practically  the  instruction  in  farm  man- 
agement. The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  united 
the  departments  of  rural  economy  and  farm  management  and  has 
established  a  new  department  of  rural  social  organization  in  which 
five  new  courses  are  offered. 

The  course  designated  "  agricultural  relationships,"  as  offered  last 
year  for  the  first  time  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  is 
also  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  agriculture  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  one,  two,  and  three  year  subcoUegiate  curricula,  as  offered  by 
many  of  the  colleges,  are  still  very  popular  despite  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  courses  in  high  schools.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  established  a  two-year  curriculum  to  meet 
the  demand  for  instruction  of  this  nature.  The  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College  lias  shortened  its  two-year  curriculum  by  reducing  the 
number  of  months  in  each  session  from  nine  to  five,  and  has  raised 
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the  minimum  age  from  16  to  18  years.  Although  of  ^  secondary 
nature,  such  courses  meet  the  need  of  men  of  mature  years  who  are 
not  willing  to  attend  classes  with  students  of  secondary  school  age^ 
The  tendency  in  the  college  is  to  limit  more  and  more  the  enrollment 
in  these  curricula  to  mature  students. 

Agriculture  for  women. — Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  developed  by  woman  during  the  war,  a  demand  has 
arisen  fojr  collegiate  instruction  for  women  in  this  subject.  Some  of 
the  colleges  have  already  responded  to  this  demand,  and  many  women 
students  are  now  enrolled.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
for  example,  has  introduced  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  home 
economics  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  who  desire  training  for 
agricultural  vocations.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  12  women 
students  taking  agriculture  have  formed  an  agricultural  women's  as- 
sociation. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  very 
few,  probably  not  more  than  six,  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  offered 
separate  curricula  or  major  options  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.  A  number  of  institutions,  however,  have 
offered  as  elective  some  professional  courses  in  education,  but  until 
recent  years  students  have  not  manifested  much  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Previous  to  the  year  1918,  only  283  students  graduated  from 
special  teacher-training  curricula  or  major  options  in  38  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  from  which  reports  have  been  received.  Since  only 
one  of  the  institutions  which  failed  to  report  offered  special  oppor- 
tunies  for  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture,  this  figure  may  be  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct. 

Number  of  students  in  training. — The  following  statement  pre- 
pared from  data  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  progress  in 
teacher  training  during  the  past  two  years : 

In  the  north  Atlantic  region  352  students  were  enrolled  in  resident  teacher- 
training  classes  during  the  year  1919-20,  as  against  247  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  southern  territory  849  students  were  enrolled  in  1919-20,  compared  with 
889  for  the  previous  year.  The  east-central  region  had  an  enrollment  of  343 
for  1919-20,  as  against  282  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  west-central  region, 
for  1919-20,  491  students  were  enrolled  as  against  164  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  Pacific-coast  region  275  students  were  enrolled  in  1919-20  compared  with 
252  for  the  previous  year. 

In  summarizing  the" enrollment  in  resident  teacher-training  classes  it  is  found 
that  there  were  2,310  students  enrolled  during  1919-20,  compared  with  1,334 
for  1918-19.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  students  who  take  work  in 
these  classes  do  not  become  teachers.  Furthermore,  these  enrollments  represent 
the  number  of  students  of  all  years,  and  many  of  them  will  not  be  immediately 
available  for  service.  In  1920,  444  students  who  had  carried  the  work  in  agri- 
cultural education,  were  graduated. 
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Demand  for  teachers  exceeds  the  supply. — ^Despite  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  graduating  from  teacher-training  curricola 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  is  insistent  and  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  A  recent  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  465  additional 
teachers  x)f  agriculture  will  be  needed  for  the  year  1920-21.  On  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  available  when  the  Smith- 
Hughes  appropriation  matures  in  1925-26,  Mr.  Lane  estimates  that 
1,135  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $2,000  per  teacher,  will  be  needed  if 
all  the  money  is  to  be  used.  In  his  estimate  Mr.  Lane  assumes  that 
$9,071,000  will  be  available,  and  that  the  several  States  will  reimburse 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  one-third  Federal^  one-third  State,  and  one- 
third  local,  in  harmony  with  present  tendencies.  Estimates,  based 
upon  the  probable  growth  of  secondary  agriculture,  indicate  the 
possibility  of  an  even  greater  demand,  and  suggest  that  unless  the 
colleges  greatly  increase  their  output  of  agricultural  teachers,  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  secondary  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

So  insistent  has  been  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  that 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  called  upon  to  offer 
during  the  summer  special  training  courses  of  from  four  to  nine 
weeks'  duration.  Some  of  these  courses  were  planned  especially  for 
supplying  the  needed  technical  information  to  persons  who  already 
possessed  the  necessary  professional  training  and  teaching  experience. 
Others  were  designed  for  agricultural  college  graduates  who  needed 
professional  training  in  education  to  qualify  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  teacher-trainhig  curriculu77i, — Along  with  the  growth  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  colleges  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  content  of  the  teacher-training  curriculum. 
While  a  few  colleges  still  require  prospective  teachers  to  tiike  the 
regular  agricultural  curriculum,  which  requires  specialization  in 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  carry  as  elective  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional courses,  the  majority  of  them  have  provided  specially 
adapted  curricula. 

Tliere  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  prospective  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  given  more  instruction  in  rural  economics  and  rural 
sociology  than  that  generally  included  in  the  curriculum.  So  in- 
sistent has  been  the  demand  in  some  institutions  for  such  work,  that 
the  teacher- training  curriculum  has  been  modified  in  various  ways. 
In  some  cases  the  new  work  has  been  added  at  the  expense  of  tech- 
nical instruction ;  in  others,  tlie  amount  of  humanistic  work  has  been 
reduced,  and  in  still  others  some  of  the  professional  courses  have  been 
eliminated.  Many  of  the  educational  specialists  at  the  institutions 
are  now  asking  the  question  whether  an  additional  year's  work  should 
not  be  required  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  already  has  taken  steps  in  this  direction  and 
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other  institutions  are  encouraging  students  to  take  an  additional  year 
and  secure  a  master's  degree. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  professional  courses  including 
psychology  ranges  from  six  semester  hours,  as  required  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  to  29  semester  hours  as  required  by  Cl^nson  Ool- 
ite. The  common  requirement,  however,  ranges  from  12  to  18  semes- 
ter hours.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  colleges  reporting  fall  within 
this  range.  The  most  common  requirement  is  15  semester  hours, 
which  is  prescribed  by  12  colleges.  In  many  States  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  carried  in  professional  subjects  is  prescribed  by  law,  and 
in  such  cases  ihe  colleges  aim  to  provide  the  minimum  requiren^nt. 
Such  laws  frequently  were  made  bef(H:e  the  training  of  ^teachers  of 
agriculture  was  undertaken  and  were  formulated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  academic  and  science  subjects.  Since  the  teadiers  of 
agriculture  require  so  much  technical  knowledge,  many  of  the  States 
have  modified  th^r  laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  such  teachers. 

Several  of  the  colleges  still  require  the  students  who  expect  to 
teach  to  specialize  in  some  phase  of  agriculture  and  to  take  as  elec- 
tives  such  courses  in  education  as  are  needed  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  Most  of  tiie  Bwn  in  charge  of  teacher-training 
work  in  the  colleges  have  come  to  believe  that  for  the  prospective 
teacher  of  agricultare  a  general  course  in  agriculture  is  more  suitable 
than  one  that  is  highly  specialized.  There  has  been  conspicuous 
progress  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  development  of  bade 
courses  in  tiie  several  brandies  of  agriculture  to  meet  this  long-felt 
need,  and  at  Uie  same  time  to  insure  a  broad  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  ail  students  of  the 
isubject. 

FcceilUies  for  practice  in  teachmg* — ^Not  only  has  rapid  progress 
been  made  in  the  improvement  of  curricula  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  but  great  adiievements  have  been  made 
toward  providing  appropriate  facilities  for  practice  in  teaching  on 
the  part  of  prospective  teachers.  The  institutions  have  realized  that 
practice  work  should  be  conducted  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal 
as  possible,  and  it  has  been  necessary  first  of  all  to  establish  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  to  serve  as  laboratories  tor  observation  and 
practice.  Although  the  plans  of  many  of  the  coU^es  for  providing 
practice  in  teaching  are  in  a  formative  stage,  it  seems  advisable  to 
record  the  present  status  in  order  that  all  may  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  methods  commonly  employed  to  meet  the  requiremMits. 
The  nature  of  the  facilities  at  present  may  be  classed  somewhat 
arbitrarily  under  foiu*  heads,  as  folh)Ws: 

1.  Practice  school  maintained  by  the  teacher-training  institution. 
Six  colleges,  those  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  depend  upon  the  institution's 
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practice  school  to  provide  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  agricul- 
ture. The  University  of  Missouri  makes  use  of  a  high  school  in  a 
near-by  town  as  well  as  its  practice  school.  The  North  Dakota  Ag- 
ricultural College  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  short-course 
and  other  classes  in  secondary  agriculture  to  augment  the  faciliti^ 
of  the  practice  school.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  prac- 
tice schools  maintain  departments  of  agriculture,  but  the  statements 
in  a  few  cases  are  very  vague  in  this  respect. 

2.  Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  the  college.  According  to 
the  returns,  eight  colleges,  those  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Ehode  Island,  pro- 
vide for  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  con- 
nected with  the  college.  In  the  case  of  New  Mexico,  agricultural 
classes  in  the  college  preparatory  school  provide  the  facilities  for 
practice.  In  the  other  cases,  the  work  is  done  either  jn  the  so-called 
"school  of  agriculture"  or  in  a  regularly  accredited  vocational 
school  on  the  campus.  Such  schools  dilffer  from  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  State  mainly  in  that  the  pupils  are  generally  older. 
Where  collegiate  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  the  value  of 
these  schools  for  practice  teaching  is  greatly  diminished. 

3.  One  or  more  local  or  near-by  high  schools  with  agricultural 
departments.  Twenty-five  of  the  colleges,  those  of  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  make  use  of  near-by  high 
schools  to  provide  practice  teaching.  With  the  exception  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  work  is  limited  to  the  facilities  of  a  single 
school.  More  or  less  variation  exists  concerning  the  cooperative 
arrangements,  but  in  most  cases  a  member  of  the  teacher-training 
department  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural department,  the  teaching  being  done  by  apprentice  teachers. 
Maryland  University  pays  half  the  salary  of  the  agricultural  in- 
structor of  the  local  high  school,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
department  of  education  at  the  university.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri supplies  the  agricultural  instructor,  and  the  local  school  pro- 
vides all  other  facilities.  The  New  York  plan  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  apprentice-teacher  method,  as  described  below, 
the  use  of  a  near-by  high  school  in  which  the  college  supplies  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  apprentice-teacher  plan.  This  plan  for  providing  prac- 
tice in  teaching  is  followed  by  eight  colleges,  those  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.    The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
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lege  probably  will  adopt  this  plan  as  soon  as  the  need  for  extending 
facilities  warrants  it.  The  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
school  authorities  differ  somewhat,  but  in  general  the  apprentice 
teacher  serves  as  assistant  teacher  without  remuneration.  In  New 
York  State,  and  possibly  others,  the  apprentice  receives  a  nominal 
salary  borne  jointly  by  the  college  and  the  State. 

Among  the  40  institutions  reporting  information  on  this  subject 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  varies  from  20  hours  to 
18  weeks,  full  time.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  -from  the  ques- 
tionnaire, 23  colleges  require  at  least  60  hours  of  teaching.  These 
are  the  colleges  of  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wyoming. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  progress 
is  being  made  in  providing  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  Eight 
colleges  have  adopted  the  apprentice-teacher  plan;  25  colleges  have 
arranged  for  practice  facilities  in  near-by  high  schools  in  which 
agriculture  is  taught;  8  others  have  used  for  this  purpose  the  sec- 
ondary courses  in  agricultur<9  on  the  campus;  and  6  use  practice 
schools  maintained  by  the  institution.  That  progress  is  being  made 
is  evidenced  further  by  the  fact  that  at  least  23  colleges  require  a 
minimum  of  60  hours  of  practice  teaching. 

It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  colleges,  especially  those 
with  large  enrollments  in  teacher-training  and  with  only  one  or 
two  practice  schools,  the  facilities  are  far  from  meeting  the  needs. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
norm  toward  which  to  aim,  the  committee  on  practice  teacliing  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural 
Teaching,  at  its  Springfield  meeting,  in  1920,  suggested  certain 
standards  which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  attained  in  practice 
teaching.    These  are : 

1.  The  teaching  should  be  conducted  with  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture. 

2.  The  amount  of  teaching  should  consist  of  not  less  than  60 
actual  hours. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  practice  teaching  is  conducted 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  that  the  teacher  will  find 
when  he  accepts  regular  employment. 

4.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  sufficient  supervision  to 
insure  professional  growth. 

6.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  an  opportunity  to  supervise 
the  practical  work  of  vocational  students. 
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6.  The  community  relations  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  are  so 
important  that  he  should  be  expected  to  participate  in  c<Hnmunity 
activities. 

Research  in,  agricultural  echwoUion, — In  the  development  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  collies  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  need  for  research  in  {Agricultural  education.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  this  connection  makes  this  statement : 

We  are  now  plannin]^  to  add  to  our  staff  ot  tlie  rural-life  department  a 
research  professor  in  agricultural  education.  As  you  may  know,  yocational 
agriculture  has  been  taught  in  tlie  Vocational  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  eight  years.  We  feel  the  need  of  further  study  of  our  problem,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  wish  to  carry  out  research  as  a  part  of  our  program. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  common  with  practically  all  institutions  to  have  most 
of  such  work  done  by  graduate  students.  Of  course,  graduate  students  will 
be  working  on  some  such  problems,  but  we  want  to  go  much  further  into  the 
matter  than  it  is  possible  for  graduate  students  to  go.  We  shall  want  for 
this  work  a  man  whose  training  and  experience  will  enable  him  to  go  into 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  make  a  really  constructive  study  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  education.  I  very  firmly  believe  that  such  a  study  will  make 
the  largest  contribution  to  agricultural  education  that  has  yet  been  made. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Teaching,  in  1919,  the  following  reso- 
lutiton  relating  to  this  topic  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  case  there  are  additional  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  association  that  pro- 
vision should  be  ^ade  for  research  in  agricultural  education,  agricultural 
economics,  home  economics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  pertain  to  the  rural 
community. 

AGKICULTURAIi  EXTENSION. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  a  general  way  the  scope  and 
principal  objectives  of  the  agricultural  extension  program  ot  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
colleges  of  agriculture,  with  particular  reference  to  the  activities  of 
the  past  two  years :  ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the  emei'gency  appro- 
priations, providing  funds  to  increase  production,  were  in  force; 
they  amounted  to  $6,400,000  for  the  employment  of  county  agents, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders.  However,  in  1919-20  these  ap- 
propriations were  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  thereof  Congress  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  to  be  used  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  funds 
provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Therefore,  the  first  problem 
that  presented  itself  to  the  extension  workers  in  1919-20  was  that 
of  increasing  funds  from  sources  within  the  State.  In  1918-19,  the 
total  funds  from  within  the  State  amounted  to  slightly  over  $5,600,- 
000,  which  was  increased  to  nearly  $8,500,000  in  1919-20,  while  the 

» Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for  these  two  years 
were  $9^00,000  and  $5,800,000,  respectively.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  increase  of  $2,800,000  within  the  State,  $1,600,000 
eame  from  sources  within  the  county  and  $1,200,000  from  funds 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  college  or  provided  by  action 
of  the  State  legislature. 

The  second  problem  presented  to  the  extension  workers  was  the 
organization  of  the  counties  during  1918-19  in  such  a  way  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  agents  could  be  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  extension  work  were  increasing  and 
the  funds  were  decreasing.  This  meant  that  the  counties  had  to 
be  organized,  in  order  to  carry  on  extension  work,  so  that  they 
would  contribute  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the  work.  This  was 
accomplished  rather  successfully  with  the  men  agents.  The  coun- 
ties with  men  agents  on  July  1, 1918,  numbered  2,435;  they  decreased 
to  2,260  on  July  1, 1919,  and  to  2,030  on  July  1, 1920.  In  other  words, 
although  the  number  of  agents  increased  1,000  between  1917  and 
1918,  or  70  per  cent,  the  decrease  was  only  20  per  cent  between  July, 
1918  and  1920. 

When  the  war  began,  the  work  with  women  had  not  been  very 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  How- 
ever, between  July  1,  1917  and  1918,  the  number  of  counties  with 
home  demonstration  agents  in  the  48  States  increased  from  537  to 
1,715.  The  number  of  home  demonstration  agents  on  July  1,  1920, 
was  approximately  800.  This  is  the  number  that  should  have  been 
if  the  growth  had  been  normal. 

During  the  war,  the  method  of  marketing  agricultural  products 
was  greatly  upset.  There  was  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  an  unusual 
demand  for  certain  products,  such  as  pork  and  wheat.  During  these 
two  years,  the  agents  were  actively  engaged  in  helping  the  farmers 
to  organize,  so  that  the  latter  could  market  their  products  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  the  live-stock  ship- 
ping associations,  wool  pools,  cotton-classing  associations,  milk-pro- 
dncers'  associations,  farmers'  elevators,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  income  tax,  the  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  some  kind  of  records  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  very  marked  demand  for  farm  accounting  records 
on  farms.  Owing  to  the  rapid  changes  of  prices  in  many  interests,  the 
farmers  felt  that  they  were  selling  their  products  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  but  they  had  no  definite  records  or  methods  of 
accounting  by  which  they  might  verify  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
This  has  led  to  a  demand  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  exten- 
sion agents  with  the  farmers  in  outlining  the  cost  of  production  by 
records  which  the  farmers  can  keep,  in  order  to  defeml  themselves 
when  asked  for  a  change  in  prices. 
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IL  AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS   AND  ENROLLRIENTS. 

The  development  of  vocational  agriculture,  although  somewhat 
retarded  because  of  the  war  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  has  progressed  favorably  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  number  of  schools  offering  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  has  more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  The  number  for 
1920  was  1,375  as  against  609  for  the  year  1918.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous gains  have  been  made  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic group  of  States  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  during 
this  period  from  166  to  219;  in  the  Southern  group  from  200  to  440; 
in  thp  East  Central  group  from  159  to  433;  in  the  West  Central 
group  from  45  to  153 ;  and  in  the  Pacific  groups  from  39  to  121.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  States  had  made  greater 
advancement  during  the  years  preceding  1918  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  the  Federal  appropriations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  enrollments,  also,  the  progress  during  the 
biennium  has  been  notable.  The  total  enrollment  in  agricultural 
courses  in  the  Smith-Hughes  schools  has  jumped  from  15,453  in  1918 
to  31,301,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.  Here  again  the  greatest  gains 
are  found  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  those  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral group,  which  show  an  average  increase  of  165  per  cent. 

Among  the  schools  considered  above  are  86  for  colored  students  in 
the  Southern  States.  These  schools  have  reported  enrollments  of 
agricultural  students  aggregating  1,725.  The  fact  that  the  agricul- 
tural work  in  practically  all  of  these  schools  has  been  established 
since  1918  suggests  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  among 
the  colore<l  people  for  special  training  in  agriculture. 

Agri/mlture  for  disabled  soldiers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Sears  act,  7,800  men  who  were  disabled  during  their  military 
service  have  completed  or  are  now  taking  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  this  number  are  enrolled  in  regular  four- 
year  courses  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion— approximately  40  per  cent — are  enrolled  in  secondary  courses, 
either  at  the  colleges  or  at  State  secondary  schools  of  agriculture. 
The  remainder  are  taking  agricultural  instruction  at  certain  train- 
ing centers  in  connection  with  military  hospitals. 

PART-TIME   SCHOOLS. 

With  the  establishment  of  strong  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country  there  has  come  a  demand  for  short  courses 
and  evening  classes  for  persons  who  can  not  spare  the  time  to  attend 
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the  regular  classes  of  the  all-day  school.  The  colleges  of  agriculture 
in  the  past  have  given  much  attention  to  this  type  of  instruction, 
especially  that  given  in  short  winter  courses  and  in  summer  courses. 
Many  of  them  have  conducted  the  so-called  "movable  school" 
throughout  their  respective  States.  All  of  these  efforts  have  met  with 
approval  and  have  had  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  agricultural 
development.  The  number  of  communities  which  the  colleges  could 
serve  in  their  extension  program  has  been  limited,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  expense  and  by  the  number  of  instructors  that  could 
be  made  available  during  the  season  when  the  demand  for  the  work 
occurs. 

There  has  come,  therefore,  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  to  extend  their  influence  by  establishing  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  the  local  high  schools  in  which  departments  of  agri- 
culture have  been  established.  Such  relationships  provide  for  the 
conducting  of  short  courses  by  the  local  agricultural  instructor  and 
for  the  assistance  of  specialists  from  the  college.  The  committee  on 
part-time  instruction  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Agricultural  Teaching  has  made  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  part-time  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  From  the 
information  collected  from  a  partial  canvass  of  the  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  their  report  shows  that  164  secondary  schools 
are  offering  part-time  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  four  counties 
of  Iowa  20  schools  are  giving  such  work.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
offers  opportunities  in  30  schools;  in  New  Jersey,  20  schools;  in 
Indiana,  15  schools;  in  Ohio,  15  schools;  in  Montana,  14  schools; 
and  in  Georgia  and  Virginia,  each  11  schools. 

Concerning  several  classes  of  persons  to  whom  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  offered,  and  the  duration  of  the  courses  for  each,  the 
committee  makes  the  following  classification : 

1.  School  pupils  in  outlying  school  districts  with  a  regularly  em- 
ployed all-day  teacher  or  a  special  teacher  employed  for  part-time 
work. 

2.  Groups  of  boys,  usually  over  16  years  and  under  21  years  of  age, 
who  take  a  systematic  course  for  three  months  or  more  during  the 
winter,  spending  the  entire  day  at  school  three  to  five  days  per  week. 

3.  Groups  of  farm  boys,  usually  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
who  come  in  for  systematic  instruction  for  90  to  150  minutes  per  day 
two  or  three  times  per  week.  Such  instruction  usually  is  given  in 
short-unit  courses  and  by  the  regularly  employed  teacher. 

4.  Adult  farmers  in  short  unit  courses  with  meetings  once  or  twice 
a  week.  The  courses  for  this  group  are  usually  quite  short  and  the 
method  of  instruction  is  especially  adapted  to  adults.  The  teacher 
usually  is  assisted  by  county  agents,  experts  from  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  others. 
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5.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
evening  classes.  Such  classes  generally  are  conducted  by  the  regu- 
larly employed  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  although  in  som» 
instances  special  part-time  teachers  have  been  employed. 

A  very  pretentious  program  for  part-time  instruction  has  been  in- 
i^ituted  in  Iowa,  where  a  special  organizer  is  employed  by  the  State 
board  of  education  for  each  oiunty.  Local  groups  are  organized 
and  a  special  teacher  employed  for  each  group.  The  organizer,  in 
addition  to  teaching  one  of  the  groups,  supervises  tiie  work  for  the 
whole  country  and  follows  up  the  home  project  work  after  the 
classes  have  disbanded. 

Several  other  States,  particularly  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Pennsylvania,  have  organized  programs  for  part-time  insti- 
tutions, but  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  in*  method.  More 
rapid  and  more  definite  developmi^it  can  not  be  expected  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  to  test  the  methods  now  in  use.  Several  of 
the  teacher-training  departments  in  the  colleges  are  now  giving 
their  attention  to  the  problem  and  their  investigati<Mas  and  recom- 
mendations are  bound  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  tlie  trend  of 
extension  teaching. 

IMPROVED  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Better  articulation  with  the  colleges, — There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  to  accept  work  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  full  value  toward  satisfying  the  requirements 
for  admission.  The  faculty  of  the  New  York  State  Collie  of  Agri- 
culture, for  example,  has  adopted  the  following  resolution  bearing 
upon  this  subject: 

A  vocational  diploma  in  agriculture  or  horae  making  from  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  evidence  of  equivalent  vocational  training,  will  be 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
appUcant  does  not  present  three  units  of  foreign  language  he  shall  elect  the 
equivalent  amount  of  work  in  the  university  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects:  Foreign  language,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  his- 
tory, economics,  political  and  social  science. 

From  the  reports  available  it  is  shown  that  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  20  States  grant  full  credit  for  the  agricultural  work  done  in 
approved  high  schools. 

Better  relations  with  the  college  extension  service. — The  contention 
that  existed  during  the  early  development  of  vocational  schools  of 
agriculture  concerning  the  respective  fields  of  activity  of  the  local 
agricultural  instructors  and  the  extension  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  has  almost  passed.  In  most  States  a  cooperative  ex- 
tension program  has  been  worked  out  in  which  tlie  local  agricultural 
instructors  are  given  a  definite  part.    Not  only  does  the  agricultural 
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iDStractor  contribute  to  ^6  extension  program,  but  the  extension  spe- 
cialists and  county  agents  hare  been  of  great  service  in  Uie  promotion 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  schools. 

^  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing relationships  of  the  vocational  schools  to  the  extension  division 
of  the  college,  reported  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  November,  1919. 
Among  the  recommendations  made  by  this  committee,  the  following 
are  of  special  interest: 

That  the  agricultural  college  and  vocational  agricultural  education 
be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  each  oti^er.  Both  are  desirable  and 
permanent. 

That  the  county  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college  be  recog- 
nized as  desirable  and  permanent,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
effective  local  agricultural  improvement  oi^anizations,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  semiexpert  services  such  as,  on  one  hand,  do  not 
require  a  highly  specialized  eiEtensicm  expert,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  are  unusual  and  take  cATe  of  emergencies  which  local  in- 
structors can  not  meet. 

That  the  need  for  county  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college 
be  recognized  for  purpose  of  leadership,  not  only  in  senior  but  also  in 
junior  extension  service. 

That  the  vocational  instructors  be  intrusted  with  all  of  the  local 
extension  work  with  adults  which  they  can  carry  without  impairment 
of  their  service  as  teachers  and  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  men  of 
sound  and  growing  experience  in  the  affairs  of  farming. 

That  the  vocational  instructor  be  intrusted  with  the  local  leader- 
ship of  junior  extension  work,  with  the  privilege  of  inviting 
volunteers  to  help  him,  but  with  special  responsibility  himself  for 
supervision  of  the  work  of  boys  12  and  13  years  old. 

That  frequent  conferences  be  held  jointly  by  extension  and  voca- 
tional workers  for  the  discussion  of  policies  and  for  the  gradual  per- 
fecting of  State  and  local  team-work  programs. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  TEACHING. 

The  necessity  in  many  of  the  States  for  employing  substandard 
teachers  during  the  early  development  of  agricultural  work  in  the 
secondarj^  schools,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  war,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  close  supervision  and  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  while  in  service.  As  a  result,  36  States 
have  employed  special  agricultural  supervision  on  full  time.  In  the 
remaining  12  States  such  an  officer  has  been  employed  for  part  time 
only.  The  number  of  full-time  supervisors  has  been  increased  by  16 
over  that  for  191&-19. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  supervision,  22  States  have  employed, 
either  on  full  or  part  time,  special  itinerant  teachers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  teachers  while  in  service.  The  provisions  for 
this  type  of  work  vary  with  the  State.  In  some  cases  the  itinerant 
teacher-trainer  is  maintained  by  the  college  of  agriculture  and  con- 
stitutes an  effort  to  follow  up  the  work  of  their  graduates  who  have 
entered  the  teaching  service,  although  their  efforts  are  not  generally 
limited  to  their  own  graduates.  In  other  States  the  itinerant  teacher- 
training  is  supported  by  the  State  department  of  education.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  belongs  to 
this  class,  but  here  the  work  is  centered  at  the  college. 

Professional  training  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  employment  in  this  State,  but  men  teachers  who  usually  come  with 
a  broad  technical  knowledge  are  professionally  trained  by  the  project 
method.  The  task  of  training  such  men  varies  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  program  generally  includes  (a)  per- 
sonal assistance  after  installation;  (h)  special  courses  at  the  college 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups;  (c)  professional  im- 
provement projects;  and  (d)  follow-up  work  in  the  field. 

Unlike  the  agricultural  supervision,  the  teacher-trainer  generally 
does  not  carry  authority  to  enforce  special  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  about  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  establish  intimate  relations  with  the  teachers.  He  soon  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  several  teachers 
and  is  able  to  prescribe  special  training  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs. 
He  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  local  problems  and  is  often  able 
to  straighten  out  difficulties  that  to  the  agricultural  instructor  might 
have  been  embarassing. 

This  work  of  itinerant  teacher  training,  while  primarily  established 
in  several  States  as  an  emergency  measure  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  teachers,  has  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  it  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  program  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Various  other  plans  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Some  States,  especially  those 
in  the  west  central  region,  have  depended  mainly  upon  frequent  con- 
ferences. Such  conferences  furnish  opportunity  for  discussing 
methods  in  use  and  for  making  plans  for  future  work.  Other  States 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  monthly  information  service  leaflets. 
Twenty-six  such  leaflets,  in  either  printed  or  multigraph  form,  are 
now  in  circulation. 

IMPRO\T3D  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Supervised  practice. — The  adoption  of  the  home-project  plan,  or 
what  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  supervised  practice  plan. 
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as  an  adjunct  to  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  has  been  general, 
especially  in  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Smith-Hughes  fund. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  during  the  past  two  years  conscientious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  plan  and  to  correlate  the  prac- 
tice work  more  closely  with  the  classroom  instruction.  It  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  relationship  between  the  financial 
return  from  the  home  project  and  the  educational  return  from  the 
whole  course.  Since  the  development  of  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  educative  process,  it  is  natural  for  the  students 
who  are  successful  in  their  farm  enterprises  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  their  courses.  Teachers  and  supervisors  are  emphasiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  importance  of  selecting  home  projects  which 
are  likely  to  prove  profitable.  They  are  unanimous  in  their  belief 
also  that  careful  records  should  be  kept  of  all  transactions  and  that 
statements  showing  the  earnings  from  each  project  should  be  required 
of  all  students. 

Both  as  an  indication  of  the  educational  benefit  of  the  training 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  direct  economic  value  of  the  work,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  the  past  year  the  total  financial  return 
from  the  supervised  practical-  work  in  38  States  amounted  to  $626,- 
122.43,  as  reported  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Other  States  have  depended  mainly  upon  professional  improvement 
courses  at  the  college  during  the  simimer.  Many  States,  of  course, 
have  employed  two  or  more  of  these  special  methods  and  several  have 
employed  every  known  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Reorganizatiofi  of  curricula. — The  subcommittee  on  agriculture 
for  secondary  schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education,  at  its  meeting  on  March  7,  1919, 
made  the  following  recommendation : 

1.  The  immediate  attention  of  the  committee  is  to  be  restricted  to 
formulating  vocational  courses  of  the  occupational  extension  type, 
that  is  vocational  courses  which  are  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  pupils  who  are  to  take  these  courses  have  a  background  of 
farm  experience  and  have  an  opportunity  for  extending  and  con- 
tinuing that  experience  in  connection  with  the  instruction. 

2.  The  subject  matter  to  be  used  in  making  up  courses  is  to  be 
formulated  as  units,  such  as  bean  growing,  potato  growing,  apple 
growing,  pig  raising,  farm  butter  making,  etc. 

3.  Courses  of  instruction  of  varj'ing  lengths  and  varying  content 
may  then  be  made  up  by  combination  of  units.  This  would  in  a 
measure  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study 
which  would  in  any  way  be  suitable  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
United  States.    The  particular  units  to  be  combined  for  any  course 
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would  depend  \xp&a  such  factors  as  4hB  farxniog  43f  a  locality  attd 
upon  the  amount  of  tkne  which  is  to  be  ^ven  to  such  instractioiL 
State  aind  local  authorities  will  detanuine  suitable  combiaations  of 
units  for  given  localities. 

4.  In  organizing  the  subject  matter  of  iibeae  units  the  production 
order,  in  general,  will  be  followed  rather  than  the  so-called  logical 
order  usually  followed  in  textbooks  on  agricultura 

5.  These  imits  will  set  £orth  the  ipractical  pxtooedure  together  with 
fiuch  information  as  is  necessary  to  cairy  out  good  practices.  Parallel 
with  this  there  will  be  jsjx  arrangement  of  the  science  content  which 
underlies  and  <5an  be  <x>rrelated  with  such  practices.  In  the  field 
of  crop  production,  for  instance,  practically  all  of  the  fundamental 
science  involved  in  crop  production  «an  be  <x)rrelated  with  any  one  of 
the  crop  units. 

6.  Certain  of  these  units  will  be  put  up  in  two  forms:  (1)  A  diort 
unit,  to  be  used  in  sections  where  that  particular  phase  of  agriculture 
is  incidental  or  a  minor;  and  (2)  special  units,  to  be  used  in  those 
sections  where  that  line  is  a  major  or  a,  specialty. 

7.  The  best  prepared  men  in  the  country  will  be  requested  to  write 
these  unit  courses.  In  order  to  secure  definiteness  of  aim  and  uni- 
formity of  arrangement  of  conteot,  it  is  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee be  insti'ucted  to  draw  up  detailed  specifications  in  harmony 
with  the  foregoing  statements  for  the  pr^Miration  of  these  units. 

8.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  whatever  may  be  put  up  in  the 
way  of  content  there  sliould  be  y«ry  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
subcommittee  a  statement  of  principles  which  should  govern  the 
Arrangement  and  methods  of  teaching  these  units. 

In  harmony  with  recommendation  seven,  several  persons  have 
undertaken  the  development  of  unit  courses  based  upon  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  the  particular  enterprise  selected.  One  on  poultry 
raising  and  another  on.  swine  raising  are  beixig  worked  otit  by 
^xecialists  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Others  on  various 
subjects  have  been  prepared  in  the  department  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  An  ^exceptionally 
well-developed  course  <oh  sheep  raising  has  been  developed  ms  a 
thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  by  Dr«  J.  H.  Green,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  JProf.  C.  B.  Waldrcm,  of  the  North  Dakota  A|^culturai 
College,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  R.  W.  Selvidge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  developed  Along  similar  lines  a  course  on 
general  agriculture.'  This  course  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  for  use 
in  Army  posts,  but  is  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  It  is  baaed 
upon  what  is  knoinm  in  the  Army  as  the  applicatory  method  of 
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teaching.  The  peculiar  valae  of  this  method,  as  claimed  by  thoae 
responsible  for  the  training  of  men  in  the  military  service,  is  that 
it  develops  ^'coordination  of  mind  and  body  and  ability  to  think 
quickly  and  independently  in  emergencies." 

III.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  development  of  a  rural  school  program  based  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  child  and  upon  the  life  of  the  community  has  been 
the  dominant  aim  of  the  leaders  in  rural  education  during  the 
recent  years.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  several  interesting  experiments  are  under  observa- 
tion. In  general,  the  plans  proposed  are  lacking  in  definitcness 
and  for  this  reason  teachers  are  slow  to  adopt  them.  Since  com- 
munities differ  in  their  interests,  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in 
detail ;  but  when  the  teachers,  who  are  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
teiiching  in  the  rural  schools,  are  started  out  with  this  ideal  and 
know  how  to  analyze  the  life  of  the  community  and  discover  there- 
in the  materials  which  may  be  used  for  agricultural  instruction,  we 
may  hope  for  rapid  progress  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  normal 
schools  are  now  beginning  to  specially  prepare  teachers  for  teach- 
ing in  rural  districts.  They  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  rural  community  and  are  endeavoring  to 
turn  out  teacliers  with  the  proper  attitude  toward  rural  life  and 
possessed  with  a  determination  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
rural  community. 

With  a  view  to  helping  teachers  analyze  the  life  and  affairs  of 
their  respective  communities,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Social  Surveys  of  Rural  School  Districts.^' ' 
The  author,  Prof.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  recommending  the  survey  method 
of  obtaining  information  about  the  community,  has  this  to  say: 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  civiUzation  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  is  doubtless 
opportunity  enough  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  you.  But  suppose  over  and 
ab<»ve  this  rare  inducement  to  your  labors  you  could  take  a  hand  in  the  ma- 
terial development  of  your  State  and  see  the  results  of  your  worlc  maturing 
from  year  to  year  while  you  are  waiting  for  education  to  blossom  in  the  spirit 
of  the  children.  This  is  precisely  the  challenge  put  up  to  you  in  the  plan  set 
forth  in  this  circular.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  pui-pose  of  this  publication  to  show  how  to  mobilize  the  intimate 
facts  of  farm  life  which  surround  you;  how  to  utilize  these  facts  so  as  to 
pwdnce  community  growth. 

The  modification  of  the  rural  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  people  necessarily  means  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  agriculture  as  the  dominant  interest  of  rural  communities. 
In  other  words,  farm  life  must  form  the  basis  of  the  course  of  study. 

•  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricolture,  Circular  122»  1920. 
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At  the  1919  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Prof. 
G.  M.  Wilson  made  a  statement  which  fairly  expresses  the  belief  of 
many  of  the  leading  educators  concerning  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  methods  of  teaching  which  must  prevail  if  the  rural 
school  is  to  function  properly  in  the  life  of  the  people  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  After  indicating  how  the  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the 
traditional  subjects  will  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  new 
requirements,  he  states : 

This  will  Diean  a  decided  saving  in  time,  which  can  be  used  in  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  the  processes  which  are  useful  and  fundn mental,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  short,  there  must  be  a  positive  program  of  studies  that  is  based 
squarely  upon  pupils*  interests,  community  relationships,  and  the  functional 
conception  of  education.  It  means  that  the  purposes  of  education  must  be 
acconipllshe<l  ratlier  than  that  subjects  as  such  shall  be  taught.  The  program 
of  w*ork  must  be  broadened  to  include  the  vocational  type.  The  old  studies 
which,  because  of  their  handling,  have  not  served  the  aims  of  health,  citizen- 
ship, and  e<]ucation  for  leisure,  must  be  recast  to  serve  these  aims^  and  in 
addition,  vocational  efficiency  and  effective  home  membership  must  be  realized 
through  new  material  which  shall  be  organized  into  the  curriculum.  The  result 
of  this  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  an  entirely  different  prod- 
uct. Not  a  pupil  stuffed  with,  facts,  dissatisfied  with  rural  conditions,  and 
unable  to  realize  the  larger  aims  of  education;  but  instead  an  individual  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  present-day  life,  has  at  hand  the  tools  and 
the  methods  for  their  solution,  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  environ- 
ment; and  is  an  exemplification  of  the  recognized  educational  aims,  health, 
good  citizenship,  vocational  efficiency,  and  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

The  reorganization  of  the  rural  school  curriculum  on  this  basis 
is  bound  to  be  a  slow  process.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  centered  around  agriculture  and  country  life  is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  chief  retarding  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  by  any  other  than  traditional 
methods.  Some  conspicuous  results,  however,  have  been  obtained, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  certain  leaders  in  the  training  of 
teachers  while  in  service. 

2'he  four-year  rotation  plan, — The  results  achieved  in  certain 
counties  of  Missouri  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
following  extracts,  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Nodaway  County,  briefly  describe  their  four- 
year  rotation  plan  for  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools: 

The  word  "  agriculture  "  as  use<l  in  our  county  refers  not  only  to  the  subject 
direi'tly  pertaining  to  farming  but  also  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  Ufe  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  community — ^health,  sanitation, 
home  conveniences,  social  conditions,  and  community  interests.  In  fftct,  it  in- 
cludes any  tiling  which  enables  us  to  teach  in  terms  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
and  the  needs  of  the  community.    It  is  really  vitalized  rural  life. 

Teach  growing  things. 

First  year.  Farm  crops;  how  seeds  grow;  depth  to  plant;  corn;  oats;  alfalfa; 
weeds;  gardens;  canning;  drying. 
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Making  tMngs. 

Second  year.  Making  nail  box,  wash  bench,  book  rack,  etc. ;  rope  knots ; 
splicing  rope;  cement  tanks,  steps,  and  posts;  farm  tools  and  machines;  re- 
moving stains;  sewing. 

Live  things. 

Third  year.  Animals;  diseases  and  remedies;  how  to  feed;  testing  milk; 
poultry;  useful  birds;  insect  pests;  setting  the  table;  hot  lunch. 

S(Hl  and  home. 

Fourth  year.  Soil  fertility ;  cultivation ;  moisture ;  sanitation ;  beautifying  the 
home;  social  and  community  work. 

We  study  the  silo,  feed,  grain,  garden,  preserving  crops,  birds,  pictures, 
home  conveniences,  and  serving  hot  lunches  from  the  standpoint  of  what  each 
community  is  doing  and  what  can  be  done  to  make  things  better.  This  gives  a 
motive  for  our  work,  a  reason  for  reading,  a  reason  for  arithmetic,  a  reason  for 
writing  letters.  We  study  the  things  themselves ;  we  let  the  children  themselves 
do  the  things  we  want  done. 

The  clever  teacher,  under  our  old  system,  had  the  boy  figure  the  contents  of 
a  haymow  in  order  to  fix  in  his  mind  certain  principles  of  arithmetic.  This  is 
teaching  arithmetic  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  boy.  It  is  good  arithmetic,  but 
it  is  not  yet  good  living. 

Under  our  new  system  the  boy  figures  the  contents  of  the  haymow  because  he 
or  his  father  wants  to  know  how  much  hay  there  is  and  how  long  it  will  feed 
their  dairy  herd.  This  is  studying  real  things  and  using  the  arithmetic  to 
help  the  boy  find  out  something  he  wants  to  know. 

When  the  four  years*  work  is  finished  we  will  start  in  again  with  the  first- 
year's  work.  By  this  time  the  older  pupils  will  have  graduated  and  the  work 
will  be'  new  again  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  plan  makes  It  possible  for 
U6  to  give  the  pupils  more  agriculture ;  keeps  the  work  live  and  real  and  vital ; 
and  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  supervise  the  work.  It  is  relatively  easy  for 
us  to  train  our  teachers  for  one  line  of  agricultural  work  each  year,  while  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  train  them  for  all  lines  of  work. 

Ho  10  the  work  urns  started. — Our  county  was  1  of  15  in  Missouri,  selected  by 
former  State  Supt.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  to  try  out  the  rotation  plan.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
the  county  superintendents  received  a  week  of  Intensive  training  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Acting  upon  their  suggestion  we  started  with  only  a  small  group  of  teachers. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  and  we  were  urged  to  begin  with  a  group  small  enough 
so  that  we  could  carefully  supervise  the  work  and  give  the  scheme  a  fair 
chance. 

We  chose  Qve  capable  teachers  whom  we  judged  were  teaching  in  communi- 
ties progressive  enough  to  try  out  a  new  thing — the  community  was  considered 
us  much  as  the  teacher  in  making  our  selections. 

Before  beginning  the  work  the  teachers  had  the  benefit  of  a  week's  training 
under  the  same  direction  as  the  county  superintendents. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  regular  weekly  conferences 
we  held  with  the  teachers  who  were  doing  the  work.  In  these  conferences  we 
did  the  very  things  that  we  expected  the  children  to  do.  We  went  to  the  fields, 
determined  the  stand  of  corn,  compareil  the  yields  of  fields  where  the  stand 
was  good  with  the  fields  where  the  stand  was  poor,  and  figured  out  what  it 
meant  lu  dollars  and  cents. 
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All  of  this  was  extra  work  for  the  teacher,  and  we  warned  the  teachers  that 
they  should  not  go  Into  this  work  if  they  were  looking  for  a  soft  snap.  The 
commou  consensus  of  opinion  with  this  group  of  teachers  was  that  the  work  was 
hard  but  that  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  life  in  their  schools  and  in  their 
communities  so  much  more  than  made  up  for  it  that  they  would  not  think 
of  giving  it  up. 

After  each  conference  each  teacher  went  to  her  school  loaded  with  material 
and  with  a  dear  idea  as  to  Just  what  ^e  was  going  to  do  in  her  school. 

These  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent.  Occa- 
sionally we  took  advantage  of  our  unusual  opiwrtunlty  to  call  in  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers*  College  to  present  some  special  phase  of  the 
work. 

The  first  year  we  had  5  schools  in  the  work,  the  second  year  there  were  16; 
this  year  there  are  35.  These  teachers  are  held  responsible  for  attending  the 
conferences  and  for  successfully  carrying^  on  the  work  in  their  schools. 

The  agricultural  inMruetion  service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, — The  division  of  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
in  service,  has  done  much  to  encourage  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  nature  of  such  cooperation  during  the  past  two  years 
may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  By  furnishing  information  concerning  helpful  material  for 
instruction  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

2.  By  emphasizing  the  value  of  community  surveys  and  showing 
how  they  may  be  conducted. 

3.  By  encouraging  the  teachers  to  follow  the  home-project  plan 
through  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

4.  By  encouraging  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and  moving-picture 
films  and  by  establishing  circuits  for  the  distribution  of  visual  in- 
struction material. 

5.  By  the  publication  and  distribution  of  bulletins  of  use  to 
teachers.  The  lessons  on  dairying,  on  potatoes,  and  on  gardening 
are  examples.  Other  publications  f  urnisli  suggestions  to  teachers  on 
how  they  can  make  use  of  certain  Fanners'  BuUetini^  published  by 
the  department. 

6.  By  cooperation  with  State  departments  of  education  and  State 
agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  suggestive  outline  courses  of  study 
in  agriculture  for  elementary  schools.  Such  a  course  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Ohio  elementary  schools  and  one  is  under  preparation 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas. 
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SCOUTING  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

m 

Scouting  continues  to  enjoy  the  cordial  indorsement  of  school  men 
everywhere  all  over  the  country.  More  and  more  those  interested  are 
coming  to  see  the  enormous  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the 
scout  movement  and  the  schools.  Many  schools  now  give  credit  for 
scout  work  done  outside  of  the  schools.  Many  more  are  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  program  as  an  extraschool  activity. 

In  1919  there  were  organized  in  connection  with  public  schools  1,942 
troops  and  170  in  connection  with  private  schools.  The  records  also 
show  that  for  the  same  year  1,623  scoutmasters  were  also  school-teach- 
ers. Many  troops  have  their  meetings  in  the  school  buildings  and  in 
turn  render  good  service  by  taking  charge  of  fire  drills,  first  aid  and 
safety  first  instruction,  yard  clean  ups,  flag  drills,  etc. 

Scout  leaders  take  the  utmost  pains  to  see  that  scout  activities  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  school  duties,  and  troop  meetings  are 
regularly  held  on  Friday  evening  for  that  reason.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  not  by  formalizing  scouting,  but  by  supplement- 
ing, and  vitalizing  the  book  work  by  the  practical  activities  of  the 
scout  program.  Through  scouting  many  a  boy's  healthy  curiosity  to 
know  has  been  whetted,  so  that  he  comes  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
his  life  to  see  "  sense  "  in  books.  As  one  school  man  has  said,  "  Scout- 
ing has  done  what  no  other  system  yet  devised  has  done — ^made  the 
boy  want  to  leam.^^ 

The  National  Education  Association,  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1919, 
had  a  special  scouting  section  which  was  particularly  helpful,  inter- 
esting, and  conducive  to  closer  cooperation  between  the  scout  move- 
ment and  the  public  schools. 

The  department  of  education  of  the  National  Council  is  at  present 
engaged  in  working  out  the  development  of  a  national  policy  govern- 
ing the  relations  between  scouting  and  the  schools,  for  important  and 
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successful  as  the  work  has  hitherto  been,  it  is  believed  that  only  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  possible  fields  of  mutual  helpfulness  have  yet 
been  reached. 

SCOUTING  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  making  of  good  citizens  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  scout 
movement.  Everything  in  its  program  contributes  directly  and  in- 
directly to  this  end.  Every  boy  who  associates  himself  with  the 
movement  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  If 
he  sees  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  might  cause  a  fire  or  collect  disease- 
carrying  germs,  he  is  taught  to  report  these  traps  to  the  proper 
authorities  without  delay.  He  is  enlisted  in  every  movement  for 
community  betterment  and  good  health.  Scouts  are  organized  for 
service  and  have  participated  in  hundreds  of  city-clean-up  and  city- 
beautiful,  and  "walk-rite"  campaigns.  They  fight  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes and  fever-carrying  rats.  They  assist  forest  wardens  and 
park  commissioners  in  preserving  and  protecting  trees  and  planting 
new  ones.  They  help  the  police  in  handling  traffic  in  crowded  con- 
ditions, as  in  parades,  fairs,  etc.,  and  work  with  fire  departments  in 
spreading  public  information  as  to  fire  prevention,  as  well  as  actively 
participating  in  cooperation  with  fire  brigades. 

All  this  means  the  making  of  an  intelligent,  alert,  responsible  citi- 
zenrj',  dedicated  to  being  helpful  to  all  people  at  all  times,  to  keep 
themselves  physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  morally  straight,  to 
do  their  duty  to  God  and  country. 

THE  PIONEER  SCOUT. 

In  order  that  boys  w^ho  live  in  remote  country  districts  may  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  scout  training,  even  though  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  join  a  regular  troop,  the  Pioneer  Division  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  been  established.  Pioneer  Scouts  follow  the 
same  program  as  other  scouts  do,  taking  their  tests  from  a  specially 
appointed  local  examiner,  usually  a  teacher,  pastor,  or  employer. 
On  January  31,  1920,  there  were  758  active  Pioneer  Scouts  on  record 
at  national  headquarters.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  branch  of  scouting,  which  has  been  found  to  fill  a  real  need 
among  country  boys.  The  State  agricultural  departments  and  col- 
leges have  given  generous  aid  and  indorsement,  as  have  also  the 
Grange,  Antituberculosis  League,  and  other  local  institutions.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  lending  its  hearty 
support  and  indorsement  to  this  branch  of  scout  work.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Meredith,  says:  "The  Boy 
Scout  program  fits  in  with  the  work  of  the  rural  school,  the  rural 
church,  the  agricultural  boys'  club,  and  other  rural  welfare  organiza- 
tions.   They  should  go  hand  in  hand." 
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SCOUTING  AND  AMERICANIZATION. 

Mr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive,  makes  the  following 

statement  in  his   tenth   annual  report   rendered   to  the   National 

Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America : 

•  The  tremendous  value  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  the  Americanization 
problems  of  this  country  has  been  recognized  by  the  division  of  citizenship 
training,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  from  whom  was  re- 
ceived a  request  that  Boy  Scouts  distribute  letters  and  cards  among  aliens  in 
the  Interest  of  the  educational  work  of  the  division  of  citizenship  training.  A 
study  of  the  Indorsements  of  the  movement  by  national  leaders  (selected  from 
the  many  received)  will  reveal  similar  recognition  in  such  quarters.  Many 
leaders  in  the  organization,  from  coast  to  coast,  have  long  recognized  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  enjoy  a  high  privilege  as  weU  as  a  high  responsibility 
in  truly  democratizing  the  boyhood  of  this  country. 

The  foreign-born  boy  and  the  son  of  foreign-born  parents  sit  side  by  side 
with  native-born  boys  (as  they  should)  in  our  schools.  They  mingle  in  their 
play  and  in  their  homes.  They  are  one  boyhood.  But  it  is  a  boyhood  of  marvel- 
ously  diverse  racial  characteristics  and  tendencies.  Moreover,  this  boyhood  is 
the  future  manhood  of  America.  And  the  boy  Inside  each  Individual  in  this 
8,000,000  or  so  of  American  youth  instinctively  responds  to  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram. As  America  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  nations,  even  so  scouting  Is  the 
melting  pot  of  the  boys  of  the  nations. 

Fortunately,  the  program  needs  no  modifications  or  special  manipulation 
to  *' Americanize  "  its  followers.  It  Is  inherently  an  Americanizing  program. 
In  Manhattan's  crowded  East  Side,  since  1912,  when  the  first  scout  troop  was 
founded  there,  thousands  of  boys  have  talcen  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law  and 
followed  its  principles  and  lived  its  out-of-door  life.  To-day  there  are  25  troops 
in  New  York  City,  numbering  800  boys.  Every  scoutmaster  and  assistant  scout- 
master in  the  district  is  an  ex-scout  These  troops  have  a  splendid  record  of 
war-service  work,  and  it  has  been  declared  of  them  that  they  were  the  greatest 
single  agency  in  operation  rightly  to  interpret  the  war  to  their  foreign-born 
neighbors. 

The  aggressive  Introduction  of  scouting  into  all  our  industrial  sectioi^s,  the 
enlistment  of  the  men  of  those  sections  (who  are  eligible)  as  local  council 
members,  troop  committeemen,  scoutmasters,  the  fullest  possible  round  of 
Bcoutlng  activities  for  the  men  and  the  boys  in  this  country  who  do  not  yet 
know  America,  but  aspire  to  be  her  sons,  will  help  to  solve  all  our  industrial 
problems  and  preserve  our  national  ideals  and  institutions. 

SEA  SCOUTING— A  BRANCH  OF  THB  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA. 

Sea  scouting  is  another  important  branch  of  scouting  which  aims 
to  develop  water  scouting  and^autical  activities  and  training  of  all 
sorts.    Chief  Sea  Scout  James  A.  Wilder  says: 

Sea  scouting  is  the  way  whereby  scouting  fulfills  its  obligation  to  the  American 
boy  to  prepare  him  for  emergencies  on  water  aa  well  as  on  land.  High  officials 
of  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  have  expressed  their  unqualified  approval 
of  the  entire  program  of  seamanship,  watermanship,  doud  study,  sailmaking, 
boats  under  oars  and  sail,  shore  camping,  and  the  other  fascinating  activities. 
Our  merchant  marine  languishes  for  lack  of  Instructed  seamen.  It  Is  not  a  far 
cry  to  the  time  when  boys  who  have  followed  the  seascout  program  will  be 
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found  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globes  doing  hnslness  on  great  waters  be- 
cause they,  as  sea  scouts,  received  the  same  training  which  helped  keep  oar 
Hag  ftylng  on  the  seven  seea 

During  the  year  1&19  the  sea  scouting  department  tripled  its  mem- 
bership and  had  regularly  commissioned  ships  in  19  States.  It  is 
essentially  an  older-boy  plan  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  scouting 
but  a  development  of  it.  Only  boys  over  15  years  of  age  are  eligible 
to  join  a  sea  scout  ship^  though  a  preliminary  rank,  that  of  Cabin 
Boy,  is  open  to  yoimger  scouts  who  are  able  to  meet  certain  tests  in 
**  water  preparedness  **  and  take  the  Sea  Promise. 

THE  SEA  PROMISE. 

On  my  honor,  I  will,  as  a  scout  and  as  a  cabin  boy,  do  my  best  to  become 
proficient  in  scoutingx 

1.  To  learn  swimming  and  always  "  be  prepared  *'  to  render  aid  to  those  in 

need  in  connection  with  water  accidents. 

2.  To  malce  it  my  practice  to  know  the  location  of  the  life-saving  devices 

aboard  every  boat  I  go  on,  and  to  outline  meittaUy  any  responsibility  in 

maintaining  order  for  myself  and  shipmates  in  case  of  emergency. 
8.  To  be  vigilant  and  cautious,  always  guarding  against  water  accidents. 
4.  To  cooperate  with  the  responsible  authorities  for  the  observance  of  all 

regulations  for  the  conduct  and  safety  of  boats  and  ever  seek  to  preserve 

the  motto  of  the  sea,  "  Women  and  Children  First." 

Like  all  scouting,  sea  scouting  is  both  recreation  and  educatkm.  A 
sea  scout  has  a  jolly  good  time  in  the  water  and  on  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  acquiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  nautical  efficiency  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
whether  he  follows  the  sea  or  not. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL*S  ENDEAVOR  TO   DISCOVER  VITAL   FACTS 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  BOYHOOD  OF  THE  NATION. 

Earnest  search  reveals  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  and  uniform 
data  as  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  although  such  data  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  reach  every  boy  and  assure  him  the  educational 
and  other  opportunities  to  which  he  is  entitled.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  chief  scout  executive,  Mr.  James  E.  West,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  endeavoring  to  start  in  motion  an 
aggressive  campaign  in  the  ascertaining  and  collecting  of  such  facts. 
Each  local  council  is  charged  with  theresponsibility  of  studying  con- 
ditions in  its  own  locality.  Realizing  the  importance  of  making  this 
study  of  nation-wide  extension,  the  National  Council,  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting  (March,  1920),  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Wliereas  tlie  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  regard  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  tliut  there  should  he  available  for  use  by  the  Boy  SVcouts  of 
America  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  yoath  of  the 
Nation  all  possible  data  relating  to  this  subject;  and 
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WliereM  iiiTCBtisatlon  has  proved  that  practeally  no  unifoim  date  of  this 
sort  are  at  pieaent  available  as  a  basis  for  a  Utoraugh  study  of  the  situatkm  and 
further  develoiNuent  of  their  respective  programs  for  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation: 

Reaolved,  That  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  tenth 
amtnal  meeting  now  assembled  reQoeBts  that  the  Federal  Ooefermnent  and  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States  shall,  at  their  earliest  conveniencea,  through 
their  varioos  appropriate  deparUnenta,  collate  dnd  make  available  for  our  use 
and  that  of  other  organizations  such  data  as  will  provide  intelligent,  efficient, 
and  economic  promotion  of  the  program  devoted  to  making  of  good  citizenship, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  ESdncatlon,  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  CSiild  Welfatra  be  especially  nrged*  to  collate 
such  data  as  are  absolutely  neeeeaary  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems involved;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  at  the  present  time 
available  for  this  absolutely  essential  purpose,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union  be  urged  to  Imme- 
diately make  noch  appropriation  as  may  be  neeeasary  for  carrying  out  this 
pnrpose. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPBCTS  OF  SCOUTING. 

Scouting  as  a  world  movement  was  represented  in  the  summer  of 
1920  by  the  International  Scout  Jamboree  held  at  London,  England, 
at  which  delegates  were  present  from  34  of  the  53  nations  in  which 
scouting  is  definitely  established.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were 
represented  by  a  group  of  about  250  scoute  and  scout  leaders  repre- 
senting the  whole  country*  The  gathering  was  most  interesting  and 
impressive  in  every  way,  and  the  value  of  the  scout  movement  in 
training  boys  to  healthful,  useful  activities  by  a  program  which  is 
l)oth  educational  and  recreational  was  triumphantly  demonstrated. 
Aside  from  their  participation  in  the  jamboree  itself,  the  trip  was  of 
immense  value  to  our  own  boys,  as  it  allowed  of  extensive  visHing  of 
points  of  interest  and  historic  association  both  in  England  and 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  where  the  delegation  was  reviewed  by  King 
Albert,  of  Belgium. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  the  National  Council  loaned  its  department  of  education  di- 
rector, Mr.  Lome  W.  Barclay,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  scout  camp  at 
Compiegne,  France,  on  the  bank  of  the  Aisne. 

SCOUT  HANDBOOKS,  ORGANS,  AND  OTHER  LITERATURE. 

Hcmdhook  for  Boys. — The  Handbook  for  Boys  continues  to  be 
iiM^reasingly  in  demand.  Two  or  three  printings  of  the  book  are  re- 
quired annually,  each  printing  including  a  1,000,000  edition,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  boy's  book  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  edition  and  is  the  official 
interpretation  of  the  scout  movement. 
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Leaders^  handbooks. — ^The  new  Scoutmaster^s  Handbook  contains 
a  wealth  of  valuable  material  for  scout  leaders  and  other  adults  inter- 
ested in  the  movement.  It  is  prepared  by  experts  and  based  upon 
sound  pedagogical  principles  as  well  as  good  scouting.  The  new 
handbook  for  executives,  called  Community  Boy  Leadership,  is  now 
in  circulation  and  is  proving  valuable. 

Magazines. — Boy's  Life,  the  official  scout  magazine  for  boys,  is  a 
live,  wholesome,  interesting  publication  issued  monthly,  containing 
stories  and  articles  by  well-known  authors  and  specialists. 

Scouting^  issued  monthly,  is  prepared  especially  for  scout  leaders 
not  under  council,  while  The  Scout  Executive,  another  monthly  bul- 
letin, is  directed  chiefly  to  the  field  under  council.  ~ 

Merit  Badge  pamvphZeta. — ^The  editorial  department  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  prepared  and  edited  a  series  of  valu- 
able pamphlets  in  connection  with  the  Merit  Badge  subjects,  which 
is  filling  a  long- felt  want  among  scouts  and  others  interested.  There 
are  68  different  pamphlets,  each  written  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  respective  subject,  and  each  submitted  before  printing  to  a  large 
number  of  experts,  over  500  of  whom  were  consulted  for  critical  sug- 
gestion and  guidance.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  these 
booklets  accurate  and  interesting.  They  contain  over  3,000  pages  of 
printed  matter  and  over  800  illustrations,  as  well  as  valuable  bibliog- 
raphies and  biographical  matter.  The  pamphlets  have  already  at- 
tracted considerable  favorable  notice  among  school  men,  and  several 
colleges  are  placing  the  whole  series  in  their  reference  libraries. 

A  classified  list  of  the  subjects  for  which  pamphlets  have  been  issued 
follows : 

I.  Suhjecta  that  have  to  do  toith  outdoor  activdties. 

1.  Angling.  6.  Hiking.  11.  Pioneering. 

2.  Archery.  7.  Horsemanship.  12.  Seamanship. 
8.  Camping.                            8.  Marksmanship.  18.  Stalking. 

4.  Cooking.  9.  Pathfinding.  14.  Swimming. 

5.  Cycling.  10.  Photography. 

II.  Subjects  that  have  to  do  with  outdoor  activities  of  a  voccutional  nature. 

1.  Agriculture.  5.  Conservation.  8.  Gurdenlng. 

2.  Beekeeping.  6.  Dairying.  9.  Poultry  keeping. 

3.  Bird  study.  7.  Forestry.  10.  Taxidermy. 

4.  Botany. 

III.  t^uhjects  which  have  to  do  with  modem  application  of  mechanics. 

1.  Automobiling.  8.  Electricity.  5.  Signaling. 

2.  Aviation.  4.  Machinery.  6.  Wireless. 

IV.  Subjects  which  have  to  do  tcith  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  saving 

of  life. 

1.  Athletics.  4.  Firemnnshlp.  7.  Physical  Development. 

2.  First  Aid.  5.  Life  Saving.  8.  Public  Health. 
8.  First  Aid  to  Animals.     6.  Personal  Health.  9.  Safety  First. 
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V.  Subject  a  which  have  to  do  trith  so-called  "  TradeB/* 

1.  Blacksmitbing.  4.  Handicraft. 

2.  Carpentry.  5.  Leather  working. 

3.  Craftsmanship,    including    Crafts-      6.  Masonry. 

work    in    Metal,    I^eather,    Bas-  7.  Mining, 

ketry,    Pottery,    Cement,    B^ok-  8.  Plumbing, 

binding.  Wood  Carving.     (7  sepa-  9.  Printing, 

rate  pamphlets.)  10.  Surveying. 

TT.  Subjects  which  have  to  do  \Pith  knowledge  gained  mainly  from  hooks  and 

laboratories,  under  instructors. 

1,  Astronomy.  3.  Business.  5.  Interpreting. 

2.  Chemistry.  4.  Civics.  6.  Scholarship. 

VII.  Subjects  which  have  to  do  with  some  form  of  art. 

1.  Architecture.  3.  Music  (indudlng  Bugling).  5.  Sculpture. 

2.  Art.  4.  Painting. 

Other  literature, — The  National  Council  also  issues  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  informational  and  interpretative  publications,  such  as 
the  Manual  of  Customs  and  Drills,  The  Seascout  Manual,  What 
Every  Scoutmaster  Wants  to  Know,  Scouting  and  the  Public  Schools, 
Your  Boy  and  Scouting,  What  Scouts  Do,  Membership  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  The  Boy  Scout  Movement  (as  approved  by  the 
Eeligious  Education  Association),  etc. 

Cooperation  with  publishers, — The  department  during  the  year 
has  maintained  through  its  director  constant  contact  with  publishers 
and  authors.  More  than  100  new  books  published  for  boys  in  1919 
have  been  carefully  examined  (a  good  many  in  manuscript  form)  for 
review  in  Boys'  Life  or  inclusion  in  some  one  of  our  book  lists  and, 
of  these,  of  the  few  really  good  books  for  boys  published  in  1919, 
it  is  a  joy  to  report  that  more  than  half  of  these  were  first  published 
serially  in  Boys'  Life,  a  record  that  stands  alone. 

New  books  edited. — ^The  director  has  edited  as  usual  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Year  Book,  compiled  from  last  year's  issues  of  Buoys'  Life, 
the  sales  of  which  have  been  more  than  a  third  larger  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  More  notable  still  has  been  the  success  of  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Book  of  Stories,  a  compilation  of  stories  of  interest  to  boys 
selected,  one  each,  from  the  writings  of  our  best  American  and  Eng- 
lish short-story  writers.  The  purpose  of  the  direc^tor  in  editing  such 
a  book  was  to  interest  boys  in  stories  that  have  the  quality  of  fine 
writing,  and  so  help  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  literature  that 
will  make  them  lovers  of  the  great  and  good  books  of  all  ages.  The 
very  nature  of  the  book  warranted  the  conclusion  that  it  would  take 
considerable  time  to  make  it  a  good  seller.  Once  again  the  unex- 
pected has  happened  in  that  the  first  year's  sales  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Book  of  Stories  has  equaled  the  first  year's  sale  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Year  Book,  and  the  present  promise  is  that  for  years  to  come  this 
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book  will  more  than  hold  its  own.  In  the  coming  year  material  is 
being  gathered  for  a  companion  volume  to  be  published  imder  the 
title  the  Boy  Scouts'  Book  of  Stories  in  Verse. 

Motion  pictures  for  scouts. — The  director  of  the  library  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Council,  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Matthews,  has  served 
as  a  literary  adviser  to  a  motion-pictuse  company.  As  a  result  of 
this  collaboration  a  large  number  of  educational  and  scout  films 
have  been  put  into  circulation,  including  the  popular  "  Knights  of 
the  Square  Table,"  by  Chief  Seascout  James  A.  Wilder.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  films  offer  splendid  opportunities  not  only  to  show 
the  educational  possibilities  of  the  scout  movement  but  also  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  public  in  the  joys  and  benefits  of  outdoor  life,  the 
necessity  for  safety  first  and  fire-prevention  measures,  and  other 
features  which  are  accentuated  by  the  scout  program.  The  films  can 
also  be  admirably  used  in  connection  with  the  Americanization 
movement. 

o 
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TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BY  PUBLIC  AGENCIES. 

By  J.  F.  Abkl, 
SpeokUiBt  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Bduoation. 

CONTBNTS. — Dlfflcultjes  In  filling  teacher  positions — ^Appointment  committees  as  serTlce 
organisations — ^Demand  mudi  greater  than  supply — Methods  in  placement  work — 
Special  policies — Follow-up  work — Bureaus  in  State  offices — National  placement 
bureaus — School  board  service. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  FILLING  TEACHING  POSITIONS. 

For  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1920,  filling  educational  posi- 
tions of  all  kinds  assumed  an  importance  scarcely  thought  of  in 
previous  years.  Not  enough  even  of  untrained,  inexperienced  per- 
sons could  be  secured  at  any  time  during  the  two  years  to  fill  the 
teaching  places  of  the  country.  The  number — always  too  small — 
of  trained,  experienced  workers  who  were  willing  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
fession was  greatly  reduced.  Military  service  took  the  best  of  the 
younger  men  teachers;  governmental  services  newly  initiated  or 
greatly  expanded  to  meet  war-time  needs  called  away  the  more  active 
and  progressive  women;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Ked  Cross,  other  relief  organizations,  and  the 
scientific  and  technical  branches  of  the  varied  war  industries  drew 
heavily  from  the  ranks  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  college 
faculties;  the  business  world  found  remunerative  places  for  edu- 
cators; and  the  creeping  slowness  with  which  teachers'  salaries  were 
advanced  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living  drove  many  to  try 
other  lines  of  work.  In  September  of  1918  there  was  a  shortage  of 
60,000  teachers,  and  122,000  inexperienced  ones  were  entering  the 
field.  Approximately  10  out  of  every  45  of  all  the  teaching  places 
were  either  vacant  or  filled  by  new  people.  The  shortage  increased 
throughout  the  period.  Fewer  students  took'  courses  in  education, 
the  annual  output  of  graduates  from  the  colleges  of  education  and 
the  normal  schools  was  decreased  and  campaigns  to  reenlist  former 
workers  were  not  markedly  successful.  In  June  of  1920  there  was  no 
apparent  way  of  securing  the  15,350  high-school  teachers  necessary 
to  complement  the  force  for  secondary  instruction. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEES  AS  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

This  situation  changed  the  attitude  of  the  board  of  recommenda- 
tion, appointment  committees,  placement  bureaus,  or  other  organi- 
zations in  higher  educational  institutions  and  State  departments 
designed  to  serve  as  clearing  houses  for  positions  and  workers.    From 
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being  bodies  whose  chief  function  was  to  help  young  people  secure  ^  " 
positions,  they  became  service  organizations  to  help  fill  the  schools 
with  workers.  In  June  of  1920  reports  were  received  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  from  260  institutions,  representing  120  smaller  col- 
leges, 19  larger  universities,  23  State  universities,  25  technical 
schools,  55  State  and  private  normal  schools,  7  county  normals,  and 
11  city  normals.    Below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  returns : 

Re^t^testa  for  teacher  poHtUme — Number  of  pl<ioes  filled. 


Instttatianfl  nporting. 
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DEMAND  MUCH  GREATER  THAN  SUPPLY. 

Without  exception  all  of  the  260  institutions  that  reported  to  the 
bureau  indicate  that  the  requests  for  teachers  were  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  avaliable  for  placement.  The  46  smaller  colleges  and  14 
normals  that  have  no  formal  placement  organizations  report  all  of 
their  available  people  taken  so  quickly  as  to  make  bureaus  unneces- 
sary. The  10  technical  schools  report  that  none  of  their  graduates 
cared  to  teach.  County  and  city  normals  are  as  a  rule  parts  of  a 
larger  administrative  system,  and  their  output  is  immediately  taken 
over  by  the  system.  Sixty-one  of  the  institutions  reporting  did  not 
keep  records  of  their  placement  work.  Usually  those  were  cases  in 
which  it  was  the  part-time  duty  of  some  already  overworked  person 
or  committee.  The  number  of  positions  reported  to  have  been  filled 
is  much  less  than  the  number  that  actually  was  filled.  School  boards 
and  registrants  alike  are  prompt  to  express  dissatisfaction  but  singu- 
larly neglectful  about  reporting  successful  placements.  Boards  may 
and  often  do  ask  several  institutions  to  make  nominations  for  the 
same  position  or  positions,  so  there  is  undoubtedly  embodied  in  the 
51,712  requests  a  considerable  number  of  duplications.  This  is  easily 
offset  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  requests  were  for  more  than  one 
teacher — a  fact  noted  but  the  figures  not  given  by  the  persons  report- 
ing— and  that  large  numbers  of  requests  came  to  those  schools  that 
kept  no  record.  An  estimate  of  three  times  as  many  requests  as  regis- 
trations is  conservative. 
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METHODS  IN  PLACEMENT  WORK. 

'  While  placement  work  is  handled  in  many  different  ways  in  the 
different  institutions,  in  some  of  the  larger  schools  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  regular  budget  and  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  high- 
class  professional  service.  In  most  of  these  the  plan  of  operation  and 
the  policies  followed  are  fairly  uniform.  The  bureaus  are  organized 
for  and  deal  primarily  with  the  students,  alumni,  and  graduates  of 
the  school  in  which  the  bureau  is  located.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  charge 
for  the  service.  If  there  are  fees,  the  amount  is  small  and  may  be 
merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  typing.  A  statement  of  the 
registrant's  personal  characteristics,  his  experience,  and  a  list  of 
references  are  required  from  him.  From  his  instructors  and. pro- 
fessors estimates  of  his  work  and  ability  are  obtained.  These  writ- 
ten estimates  are  held  to  be  strictly  confidential,  are  sometimes  re- 
quired to  be  couched  in  moderate  terms,  and  to  apply  only  to  those 
things  about  the  registrant  of  which  the  writer  is  directly  informed. 
General  letters  of  recommendation  are  not  as  a  rule  accepted.  No 
schools  have  reported  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  or  inteUigence 
ratings  in  placement  work.  The  institutions  do  not  recommend,  and 
many  of  them  send  out  credentials  only  at  the  request  of  school  offi- 
cials. Sometimes  the  papers  of  several  persons  are  submitted. 
Usually  but  one  nomination  is  made.  In  general  the  purpose  of  the 
bureau  is  to  give  board  and  registrant  a  knowledge  of  each  other  and 
leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  arrangements. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES. 

Apart  from  the  general  policies  pf  placement  adopted  and  followed 
by  most  schools,  certain  ones  are  following  unusual  lines  much  of 
the  time,  and  many  did  special  work  during  the  war.  One  of  the 
larger  normals  discouraged  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  its  gradu- 
ates to  accept  positions  that  would  group  any  great  number  of  them 
in  any  one  city,  town,  or  county;  tried  to  distribute  its  supply  of 
trained  people  fairly  equally  and  widely  over  the  State ;  divided  its 
graduates  into  three  salary  classes  and  advised  each  to  ask  for  the 
salary  of  the  class  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  requested  that  all 
seniors  make  no  teaching  contracts  until  after  Easter,  in  order  that 
during  the  process  of  salary  readjustment  the  seniors  would  not 
come  in  competition  with  older  experienced  teachers.  It  also  made 
a  special  effort  to  supply  teachers  to  those  schools  from  which  it  was 
receiving  students. 

Many  bureaus  registered  nongraduates  and  graduates  of  other 
schools.  While  this  was  primarily  to  meet  the  emergency  and  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  refusal  to  make  nominations  for  posi- 
tions in  other  States  and  sometimes  even  in  the  territory  within  the 
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State  not  usually  served  by  the  school,  there  is  still  a  definite  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  institutions  to  arrange  some  plan  of  ex> 
change  of  registrants'  credentials  with  other  institutions  of  the  State 
or  those  of  other  States.  There  is  no  national  organization  of  place- 
ment officers ;  and  no  general  scheme  of  interchange,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be,  has  been  effected. 

Institutional  placement  bureaus  charge  no  commission;  so  they 
are  not  tempted  to  try  to  fill  a  large  number  of  positions  for  com- 
mercial reasons.  Their  success  lies  not  in  placing  many  teachers — 
for  the  last  two  years  the  number  they  placed  was  limited  only  by 
the  nimiber  of  registrants — but  in  so  placing  the  trained  minds  with 
which  they  deal  that  the  largest  amount  of  effective  service  will  be 
rendered  by  satisfied  workers.  They  recognize  that  to  learn  the  needs 
of  positions  and  to  fill  those  positions  with  the  persons  best  fitted  for 
them  is  a  high  grade  of  professional  service.  In  order  that  the 
bureau  may  be  free  to  carry  out  its  work,  some  schools  require  that 
no  recommendations  shall  be  made  by  any  member  of  the  faculty 
except  such  as  are  made  through  the  appointment  committee.  Others 
require  that  registrants  send  out  a  very  limited  number  of  applica- 
tions and  either  inform  the  bureau  of  any  sent  or  gain  its  consent 
before  sending.  Most  placement  bureaus  are  studying  carefully 
the  needs  of  the  territory  they  attempt  to  supply.  A  western  normal 
that  graduates  students  on  the  first  of  nearly  every  month  has  had 
an  appointment  bureau  in  operation  for  nearly  20  years.  By  experi- 
ence and  careful  study  the  bureau  has  grown  to  know  the  needs  of 
every  section  of  its  territory.  There  are  few  unsatisfactory  place- 
ments by  that  school. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

A  number  of  institutions,  after  having  made  a  placement,  do 
definite  follow-up  work.  Others  recognize  the  great  value  of  such 
work  and  would  do  it  if  the  means  were  available.  One  institution 
undertakes  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  graduates  during  their  first 
three  years  of  service.  Others  attempt  to  keep  files  of  the  higher 
grades  of  positions  and  to  assist  in  promoting  their  successful  aliminae 
to  such  places.  A  western  agricultural  college  sends  out  a  worker 
to  visit  and  help  all  of  its  people  who  are  doing  their  first  year 
of  teaching.  Another  middle  west  institution  helps  its  graduates 
to  get  located  in  teaching  positions,  then  secures  yearly  reports 
from  supervising  officials  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and 
if  possible  attempts  through  visitation  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  institution  in  which  the  work  is  being  done. 
Whenever  an  adverse  report  on  the  professional  reputation  or 
efficiency  of  a  graduate  is  sent  in,  a  f  rendly  visit  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  situation,  the  cause,  and  the  remedy.  Sometimes  the  college 
does  not  agree  with  the  adverse  report  of  the  supervising  official. 
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BUREAUS  IN  STATE  OFFICES. 

Bureaus  of  teacher  placement  have  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  State  offices  of  education  in  16  of  the  States.  Of  these, 
10  are  authorized  by  legislative  act,  5  on  the  authority  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  1  by  the  State  board  of 
regents.  In  15  other  States  the  work  is  handled  at  the  office  of  the 
State  superintendent  in  an  informal  way  and  as  a  matter  of  personal 
accommodation.  In  17  States  nothing  is  attempted  along  this  line. 
Legislation  for  the  work  increased  somewhat  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War.  The  work  in  Massachusetts  was  authorized 
in  1911 ;  in  Minnesota  in  1913 ;  in  New  Hampshire  in  1915 ;  in  Maine, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  in  1917;  in  South  Carolina  in  1918; 
and  in  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Alabama  in  1919. 

The  Massachusetts  State  teachers'  registration  bureau  became  op- 
.erative  in  1912.  It  acts  as  a  State  clearing  house  for  teachers. 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  are  also  working  to- 
ward effective  State  clearance  in  their  organizations.  Minnesota  re- 
ports the  largest  number  of  placements,  773  teachers  having  been 
placed  in  1919. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  State 
offices  is  reported  as  the  lack  of  funds.  Registration  fees  are  au- 
thorized in  seven  States,  but  with  the  exception  of  Minnesota,  where 
it  is  $3  a  year,  the  fees  are  too  low  to  be  of  material  aid.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  legislative  act  carries  little  or  no  appropriation,  and 
the  work  is  added  to  that  of  the  regular  office  staff. 

NATIONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS. 

Nationally  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau'of  Edu- 
cation have  undertaken  to  do  teacher-placement  work.  In  September 
of  1918  the  teacher  shortage  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  he  allotted  to  the  bureau  from  the  fimd  for  national 
security  and  defense  $25,000  to  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  School  Board  Service  Division  to  assist  school  officers  through- 
out the  country  in  obtaining  teachers.  The  committee  on  education 
and  special  training  of  the  War  Department  had  already  asked  for 
assistance  in  getting  qualified  instructors  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  units. 

SCHOOL-BOARD  SERVICE. 

Early  in  October  the  commissioner  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  division  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  officers  of  education  in 
finding  teachers  for  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools, 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  and  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors of  special  subjects  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools — such 
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teachers  as  are  usually  sought  and  obtained  from  the  country  at  large 
rather  than  from  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are  located. 
He  asked  that  educational  institutions  send  in  lists  of  former  grad- 
uates, those  about  to  graduate,  former  faculty  members,  and  the 
names  of  any  persons  who  were  capable  of  teaching  and  who  might 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  work.  The  aim  was  to  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  available  teaching  corps  and  to  call  into  the  profession 
as  a  patriotic  duty  all  who  could  be  of  use.  Wide  newspaper  pub- 
licity was  given  to  a  campaign  to  keep  the  schools  open  and  to  the 
work  of  the  division  as  a  help  in  attaining  that  end. 

Registrations  and  requests  for  nominations  began  promptly.  By 
February  1, 1919,  the  names  of  3,500  teachers  had  been  received.  The 
division  had  made  nominations  to  1,100  positions  in  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  to  400  or  more  grade  and  rural  schools. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  a  list  of  workers  immediately  available, 
the  bureau  undertook  a  directory  of  men  and  women  who  were  satis- 
factorily placed  and  did  not  wish  to  have  their  names  used  as  candi- 
dates for  other  places. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  hostilities  in  November,  and  the  conse- 
quent beginning  of  demobilization,  made  it  seem  possible  that  many 
of  the  returning  soldiers  could  be  secured  for  teaching  places.  The 
especially  well-selected  and  well-trained  group  of  young  psycholo- 
gists, some  300  in  number,  who  were  released  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, were  registered  with  the  bureau  and  the  attention  of  superin- 
tendents in  larger  cities  was  called  to  the  unusual  opportunity  to 
establish  departments  of  psychology  and  research.  The  bureau  at- 
tempted to  arrange  with  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  a  plan  for 
placing  discharged  soldiers  who  were  fitted  to  teach.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful. 

The  School  Board  Service  Division  continued  its  work  until  July  1, 
1919.  On  that  date  the  fund  for  national  security  and  defense 
ceased  to  exist  as  such,  and  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any  funds 
for  teacher  register  work.  The  division  was  then  closed.  During 
this  period  of  its  existence  School  Board  Service  had  carried  on  a 
strong  publicity  campaign  to  mobilize  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country,  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  schools  to  determine  their 
needs,  had  secured  the  names  of  13,000  teachers  ready  for  active 
duty  and  of  6,000  for  a  directory,  and  had  made  15,000  or  more 
nominations  for  ^positions.  On  October  of  1919  Congress  gave  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  continue  the  work.  After  the 
division  had  been  dormant  for  five  months  it  was  reopened  with  a 
smaller  force  of  workers. 

Of  course  the  lists  of  names  were  more  or  less  out  of  date,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  announce  the  reopening  of  the  division  and  to  send 
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to  each  of  the  13,000  active  registrants  a  letter  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  desire  or  ability  to  teach.  To  this  letter  the  division 
received  5,000  replies.  Part  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
registrants  was  probably  due  to  lack  of^  confidence  caused  by  the 
first  closing  of  the  division  and  to  less  extended  publicity,  but  much 
of  it  was  unquestionably  due  to  an  increasing  shortage  of  teachers. 

As  soon  as  a  fair  return  of  registrations  was  received  the  division 
announced  to  colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools  that  it  was 
open  and  ready  for  service.  The  colleges  and  universities  took  but 
little  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  high  schools  made  requests  for 
teachers  of  all  kinds  at  an  average  of  at  least  175  a  day.  *  The  lowest 
number  asked  for  in  any  one  day  was  25,  the  highest  486.  Teachers 
of  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agriculture  were  in  special 
demand.  The  names  of  all  the  active  registrants  of  the  division 
were  sent  out  numbers  of  times  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Congress 
again  refused  appropriations,  and  on  July  1,  1920,  the  work  of  the 
division  ceased  for  a  second  time. 

The  rather  incomplete  sketch  of  teacher  placement  by  public 
organizations  makes  it  clear  that  the  work  is  a  necessary  and  very 
important  service.  The  policies  that  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  best  results  have  been  fairly  well  established  by 
experience.  The  bureaus  engaged  in  it  need  to  be  more  closely  co- 
ordinated and  methods  of  exchange  of  credentials,  evalution  of  cer- 
tificates, and  standardization  of  credits  need  to  be  provided. 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
BpeoiaUat  in  Commercial  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CONTiBNTS. — New  developments — Training  and  education — Recent  surveys — Training  In 
retail  selling — Commercial  teacher  training — Foreign  service  training — Foreign  trade 
training  survey — Commercial  engineering — Related  activities  of  Federal  bureaus. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  period  of  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  war 
witnessed  a  revival  of  interest  in  training  for  business  with  a  conse- 
quent experimentation  in  all  types  and  grades  of  schools,  as  well 
as  through  nonschool  agencies,  governmental  and  otherwise.  A  sur- 
vey of  this  field  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1920,  reveals  an 
interest  even  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  two  years  for  tra- 
ditional schools,  but  indicates  a  subsidence  of  interest  and  discon- 
tinuance of  experimental  effort  on  the  part  of  some  nonschool 
agencies,  particularly  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Three  recent  foundations  present  new  developments.  They  have 
their  inception  in  the  definite  belief  that  training  will  lead  to  a  larger 
and  more  practical  application  of  pertinent  principles  of  the  economics 
of  business  to  the  specific  problems  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  fac- 
tors in  industry  and  commerce.  These  new  foundations  are :  Trade- 
union  colleges;  the  Industrial  University  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Kubber  Co.,  with  teaching  staff  of  117,  a  student  enrollment  of  6,200, 
and  a  course  of  study  to  include  economics,  corporation  organization, 
industrial  management,  finance,  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  costs 
and  statistics,  commercial  geography,  and  economic  history ;  and  the 
announcement^  that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  by 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  of  an  industrial 
and  commercial  university  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations 
and  conducting  courses  to  train  efficient  executives  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  field  of  personnel  relations  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  any  consideration  of  accomplishment  and  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  educational  preparation  it  is  always  well 
to  keep  in  mind  a  real  difference  between  training  and  education,  par- 
ticularly since  no  other  type  of  educational  preparation  has  given 
such  confusion  of  terms  with  respect  to  the  content,  method,  and 

1  Compare   Bulletin   for  Oct.   16,    1919,  by   the   National   ABsociation  of   Corporation 
Schools. 
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purpose  or  object  of  study.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  business  training  came  as  a  late  entrant  to  high  school 
and  college.  The  period  of  readjustment  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished academic  procedure  in  respect  to  admissions  and  graduations 
was  and  is  coincident  with  a  period  of  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion,  the  course  of  which  has  not  always  been  under  economic 
control.  Sensing  the  economic  gain  to  ensue  through  the  correla- 
tion of  training  for  and  actual  conduct  of  business,  business  edu- 
cators and  business  men  have  endeavored  in  larger  numbers  and 
throughout  a  larger  territory  than  ever  before  to  obtain  a  program 
of  coordinated  educational  opportunity  and  business  need  which 
would  give  to  business  a  natural  movement  of  supply  from  the 
schools  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  eflSciently  trained  for  the 
enlarging  definite  and  specific  tasks  of  business. 

The  motive  of  this  approach  has  been  cordial  b«it  not  always 
timely,  and  has  sometimes  been  ill-advised.  Always  the  latter  when 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  public  schools  in  a  democracy  has 
not  been  kept  clearly  a  guiding  principle  in  the  establishment  of 
special  training  courses.  The  division  of  labor  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution has  not  always  been  apparent  as  in  that  of  production. 
The  unit  cost  in  marketing  involves  factors  yet  intangible.  It  is 
tiierefore  difficult,  involving  uncertainty  and  change,  to  fimetion- 
ahze  business  training  courses  the  major,  nay  the  sole,  purpose  of 
which  is  to  train  for  specific  tasks  of  business.  Experimentation, 
therefore,  in  ^is  special  field  of  educational  endeavor  is  more  evident 
in  vocational  business  training  Aan  in  the  broader  and  mate  general 
aspects  of  liberal  commercial  education. 

And  this  is  rightly  so.  We  live  in  an  economic  era.  Into*  and 
intra  national  affairs  are  largely  determined  by  economic  advantages^ 
and  these  are  in  a  large  degree  conditioned  by  the  magnitude  of 
seale  and  measure  of  efficiency  in  management  of  industry  and  com- 
merce.  The  need  of  eonstanttly  improved  methods  for  increased  pro- 
duction and  salvage,  in  transportation,  marketing,  and  financing,  no 
matter  in  what  field  of  developm^it,  has  nev^  been  more  apparent. 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  greater  need  for  trained  labor,  whether 
of  head  or  hand.  The  consciousness  of  this  need  has  given  to  business 
education  a  position  of  ccanmanding  interest  in  business  as  well  as 
in  education.  Commercial  organizations,  National,  State,  and  local, 
place  increasing  emphasis  on  training  and  education  for  business  and 
commerce.  Programs  in  training  for  special  types  of  business  serv- 
ice similar  in  purpose  and  procedure  to  that  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  have  been  developed  and  extended  by  other  organ- 
ized business  service  groups,  for  example,  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men  has  planned  a  course  of  study  to  be  offered  by  co- 
operative arrangement  in  the  larger  urban  universities. 
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The  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration  of  the  larger 
miiversities  cooperiate  largely  in  this  novel  development  in  the  field^ 
of  business  education.  In  institutions  of  this  type  the  work  has 
passed  successfully  the  period  of  experimentation  and  suggests  a 
direction  which  may  ultimately  be  taken  by  vocational  training  of 
secondary  years.  Cooperation  of  school  agencies  is  secured,  but  in- 
terested business  of  special  service  assumes  a  large  measure  of  initia- 
tive, direction,  and  financial  responsibility.  The  assured  success, 
however,  of  instruction  of  this  character,  if  a  permanent  gain  to 
business  is  to  result,  is  conditioned  by  the  anterior  education  of  the 
student. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  must  hold  fast  to  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  training  for  business  and  education  for  business  or 
commerce  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  commercial 
education.  Education  for  commerce  is  commercial  education.  It 
deals  with  principles  and  laws  that  govern  commerce;  possesses  a 
body  of  information  that  may  rightly  be  called  the  culture  of  busi- 
ness; and  gives  the  technique  necessary  in  management  of  business, 
simple  or  complex.  It  requires  years  in  preparation,  whether  for  do- 
mestic or  foreign  trade;  would  defer  specialization;  and  implies  a 
reasonable  measure  of  standardization  and  sequence  of  courses  in  edu- 
cational practice.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  begin  vocational  business 
training  in  the  schools  whenever  the  maturity  of  the  student  permits 
training  for  the  job  which  is  at  hand.  In  this  respect  the  commer- 
cial trades  are  not  unlike  the  industrial  trades.  The  only  difference 
is  in  how  much  of  this  kind  of  training  shall  the  schools  carry  and 
how  much  shall  be  left  to  business  itself. 

This  question  naturally  arises  whenever  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween training  and  education  is  understood.  The  insistence  upon  an 
answer  to  the  question  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  in  discus- 
sions on  commercial  education. 

Four  recent  publications  in  particular  call  for  more  than  passing 
mention  in  this  connection,  namely,  ^'Business  Education  in  Sec- 
ondary- Schools,*'  *  a  report  of  the  commission  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation; "A  Survey  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  High 
Schools  of  the  United  States,"^  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon;  "Commercial 
Education,  Organization,  and  Administration,'' '  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education;  and  "The  Relation  of  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Business  to  the  Secondary  School  System,"*  a 
discussion  by  Dean  L.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 

»  Bull.,  1919,  No.  66,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bur.  of  Bduc. 

*  Dept.  of  Bduc,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1919. 

*  Bull.  No.  34,  Commercial  Series  No.  3,  Fed.  Bd.  for  Voca.  Ednc 

*  Jour,  of  Polit.  Economy,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  2,  Feb..  1920. 
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others.  These  recent  contributions  to  the  subject  of  commercial  edu- 
cation indicate  division  in  thought  that  can  not  be  ignored.  In  re- 
spect to  the  position  we  take,  we  define  the  purpose  of  oommercial 
education  and  can  perhaps  delimit  the  sphere  and  scope  of  business 
training.  If  so,  we  secure  common  thinking  and  conunon  action  with 
seemingly  disparate  group& 

The  aim  of  business  training  is  definite  and  specific.  That  of 
commercial  education  is  of  wide  range  and  may  even  at  first  glance 
seem  purposeless  in  its  effort  to  educate  broadly  for  the  understanding 
of  social  phenomena  and  economic  management.  The  element  of 
time  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  difference  of  aim  and  must  con- 
dition the  when,  what,  and  where  of  business  training  and  com- 
mercial education.  For  example,  admitting  the  principle  underlying 
the  report  made  by  the  committee  in  Bulletin  No.  55  above  men- 
tioned, two  members  of  the  review  conmiittee  objected  to  the  limited 
amount  of  time  given  to  social  study  and  community  civics,  in  which 
objection  the  report  of  Dean  Marshall  would  strongly  concur.  The 
latter  report  ably  defends  the  thesis  that  business  education  must 
give  competence  in  social  relationships  as  well  as  technical  com- 
petence and  develops  successively  from  the  seventh  grade  through 
social  science  studies  opportunity  for  the  enlarging  grasp  on  the 
part  of  the  student  of  the  individual's  economic  and  social  function- 
ing in  organized  economic  society.  The  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  has  appointed  a  commission  to  cori^late,  after 
a  suitable  survey,  secondary  and  college  business  education  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  Dean  Marshall's  report. 

It  would  seem  that  the  program  of  the  association  would  lessen 
greatly  the  demand  for  commercial  occupational  surveys,  although 
opportunity  will  be  fully  allowed  for  commercial  electives  to  meet 
known  vocational  needs.  The  demand  for  surveys  of  this  character, 
however,  continues  strong,  although  within  the  past  two  years  no 
report  of  the  significance  of  the  Cleveland  survey  has  been  published. 

RECENT  SURVEYS. 

The  belief  persists  that  known  business  needs  permit  and  lead  to 
localization  and  specialization  in  type,  method,  and  content  of  busi- 
ness education.  Surveys,  both  general  and  particular,  are  being 
carried  on  with  local  cooperation  by  the  two  Federal* agencies.  The 
survey  of  outstanding  importance  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  is  the  commercial  occupational  survey  of  some  20 
type  cities.  The  survey  •  was  carried  on  through  the  State  directors 
of  vocational  education  in  16  States  having  a  continuation  school 

B  Survey  of  Junior  commercial  occupations.     Ball.  No.  54  Com.  Bduc  Series  Na  4  of 
Fed.  Bd.  for  Voca.  Educ. 
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law.  There  are  22  such  States.  Based  on  job  analyses  of  the  junior 
commercial  trades,  direct  training  through  26  elementary  business- 
training  courses  is  suggested  as  possible.  The  division  of  commercial 
education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  planned  with  regional  co- 
operation to  ascertain  within  each  region  by  investigation  and  survey 
the  natural  economic  advantages  for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment; with  the  resulting  major  types  of  productive  and  dis- 
tributive business  for  which  pertinent  courses  of  study  adequate  to 
meet  the  progressive  needs  of  these  major  types  of  business  shall  be 
constructed  and  introduced  into  schools  and  colleges. 

Special  mention  should  be  given  of  the  survey  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The  bureau's  specialist  in  commercial 
education  assisted  with  this  survey.  Secondary  education  in  New 
Brunswick  is  on  the  three-three  plan.  Therefore  the  purposes  and 
opportunities  of  the  coordinating  junior  and  senior  high  schools  had 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  independent  as  well  as  complementary 
functions  of  local  business  in  recommending  a  suitable  course  of 
study.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  From  the 
results  secured,  business  training  study  groups,  prematurely  differ- 
entiated, seemed  ill  advised.  The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  was 
to  formulate  for  these  two  high  schools  an  articulated  course  of  study 
in  preparation  for  general  business  with  such  emphasis  upon  the  es- 
sentials and  background  of  business  in  the  junior  high  school  as  will 
both  satisfy  local  business  needs  and  encourage  and  equip  all  students 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  higher  schools. 

The  proposed  course  of  study  follows,  with  comment : 

• 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES    (FOR  ALL  STUDENTS). 


First  half. 

Periods 
Subjects.  per  week. 

1.  Bngllflh 5 

2.  Arithmetic 5 

3.  History  and  i^eography  (U.  S.) 8 

4.  Foreign  language 6 

6.  Physical    training    (3)    and    music 

(1) 4 

0.  Industrial   and  household   arts    (In- 
eluding  drawing) 4 

7.  Citizenship 2 


Second  half. 


Subjects. 


Periods 
per  week. 


1  and  2.  English  and  arithmetic 5 

2.  Commercial   products  and  science 6 

3.  History  and  geography  (U.   S.) 8 

4.  Foreign  language 5 

5.  Physical    training    (8)     and    music 

(1) 4 

6.  Industrial   and  household  arts    (in- 

cluding drawing 4 

7.  Citisenshlp 2 


Ck)MMENT. — In  the  eighth  grade  the  course  in  history  and  geography  will  treat 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  urged  that  citizenship  be  given  under  proper  direction 
and  supervision,  with  regular  tests  during  two  assembly  periods  to  the  entire 
Junior  high  school.  The  subject  should  be  likewise  presented  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  to  all  students  in  the  senior  high  school  during  the  senior  as- 
sembly. The  combination  of  English  and  arithmetic  in  the  second  half  year  is 
especially  urged.  While  this  plan  may  seem  at  first  novel  and  radical,  the 
many  advantages  to  the  subject,  the  student,  and  business  in  general  warrant 
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at  least  a  careful  trial.  With  the  exception  of  college-entrance  students  begin- 
ning algebra  in  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  suggested  that  this  combination  of  English 
and  arithmetic  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  be  tried  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  suggested  treat- 
ment of  elementary  science  in  connection  with  commercial  products.  This  plan 
affords  the  best  possible  treatment  for  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  science  and  vitally  motivates  at  the  same  time  the  courses  in  history 
and  geography. 

NINTH    GRADE. 


First  Half, 

Perioda  per 

Subjects.  week. 

1.  English 5 

2.  Arithmetic 5 

3.  History   and   Geography    (Latin 

America) 8 

4.  Modern   Language 5 

6.  Physical  Training  (3)   Music  (1) 

I^rawing    (2) 0 

6.  Citizenship 2 

7.  Typewriting 5 


Second  Half. 


Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1  and  2.  English  and  Arithmetic 5 

2.  Commercial  Products  and  Science-,       5 

3.  History   and   Geography    (Latin 

America) 8 

Modern   Language 5 

Physical  Training  (3)   Music  (1) 

Drawing    (2) 6 

6.  Citizenship 2 

7.  Typewriting 5 


4 
5 


Comment. — In  this  grade  there  is  some  emphasis  on  differentiation  in  the 
direction  of  business  training.  As  stated  above,  college  entrance  students  will, 
for  the  present,  substitute  algebra  for  arithmetic.  Vocational  students  will 
substitute  industry  and  household  arts  for  typewriting. 

SENIOR  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

TENTH    GBADE. 

Firtft  Half. 


Periods  per 

week. 


Subjects. 

1.  Business    English    and    Correspond- 

once  

2.  Elementary    Bookkeeping 

8.  Industrial    History    of    the    United 

States  


5 
5 


Periods  per 

Subjects.  we^k. 

4.  Modem  Language 5 

6.  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 5 

6.  Physical  Training 3 

7.  Citizenship 2 


Comment. — The  above  course  of  study  for  first  half  of  tenth  grade  is  repeated 
without  change  in  the  second  half. 

ELE\*ENTH    GRADE. 

First  Half. 


Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1.  Business    English    and    Correspond- 

ence   -       5 

2.  Commercial    Arithmetic 2 

8.  History    of    Commerce 2 

4.  Science 3 

5.  Physical  Training 3 

«.  Citizenship 2 


Subjects. 
Elect  two  of  the  following : 

Modern  Language 

Stenography 

Advanced  Bookkeeping . 
Salesmanship 


Periods  per 

week. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


The  foregoing  course  of  study  for  tirst  half  of  eleventh  grade  is  repeated 
without  change  in  the  second  half.  For  the  present,  salesmanship  is  not  to  be 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Junior  year.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  local 
situation  warrants,  this  subject  is  to  be  considered  and  offered  as  a  study 
project  nice  stenography  and  boolckeeping.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
all  written  work  should  be  submitted  in  typewritten  form. 
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TWELFTH  GRADE. 


First  ■  Half. 


Periods  per 
week. 


Subjects. 

1.  Business    English    and    Correspond 

ence 

2.  Commercial  Arithmetic 

3.  Modern  Economic  History 

4.  Commercial   Law 

5.  ScieJice 

6.  Phj-Hical   Training 

7.  Citizenship 


3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 


Periods  per 


Subjects. 
Elect  two  of  the  following : 

Modern   Languaj^e 5 

Economics  of  Business  and   Busi- 
ness  Organization 5 

Stenography 5 

Salesmanship , 5 


CoM^CENT. — The  foregoing  course  of  study  for  first  half  of  twelfth  gratle  is 
repeated  without  change  in  the  second  half. 

A  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  established  re- 
cently separate  schools  of  commerce,  business  administration,  etc. 
No  period  has  been  more  marked  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the 
last  two  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral States.  It  is  gratifying,  further,  to  note  that  in  these  more  re- 
cent establishments  there  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  build  the  courses 
around  two  fairly  well-established  university  majors,  namely,  ac- 
countancy and  business  organization  and  management.  The  diversity 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  educational  value  of  stenography  and 
typewriting,  both  for  admission  and  graduation  credits,  still  retards 
the  development  of  a  course  in  secretarial  practice  of  college  grade. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  marked  development  in  the  latter  special 
career-training  course.  The  smaller  colleges  with  training  courses  of 
the  better  business  college  type,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  begin  to  react  to  the  principle  of  direct  train- 
ing in  the  arrangement  and  sequence  of  courses  in  the  commercial 
departments,  as  they  are  usually  called,  attached  with  large  measure 
of  autonomy  to  their  preparatory  schools  or  included  within  the  col- 
lege proper.  The  onB  and  two-year  emergency  or  war-time  courses, 
prepared  and  sent  by  the  commercial  education  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  use  largely  in  institutions  of  this  type, 
have  been  of  great  help  to  the  smaller  colleges  for  women. 

TRAINING  IN  RETAIL  SELLING. 

Another  marked  tendency  in  direct  training  with  the  development 
of  a  pertinent  functional  group  is  that  of  retail  selling.  Very  nearly 
every  type  of  educational  agency  has  been  affected.  Impetus  has 
been  given  to  this  development  by  the  program  and  special  effort 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  need  for  instruction  of  this  character  was  especially  empha- 
sized by  Supt.  F.  V.  Thompson,  of  the  Boston  city  schools,  in  the 
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report  on  commercial  education  for  the  Biennial  Survey  1916-1918, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  It  is  also  given  full  recognition  by  the 
committee  on  business  education  as  one  of  three  high-school  curricula, 
namely,  general  business  and  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  presec- 
retarial,  and  retail  selling  and  store  service. 

The  need  for  teachers  of  retail  selling  became  quite  early  apparent 
in  the  establishment  of  this  course.  Naturally  urban  universities 
have  responded  first  to  this  need.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
inaugurated  in  October,  1918,  a  training  course  for  personnel  assist- 
ants in  stores  and  teachers  of  retailing  as  part  of  a  larger  program 
for  the  intensive  study  of  human  relations  in  industry  and  business, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York  Universities  have  since  followed  with 
courses  somewhat  dissimilar  in  plan  of  organization  and  method  of 
instruction.  The  three  types,  however,  present  features  in  common 
which  may  lead  to  common  procedure  in  the  early  future  in  the  ex- 
tension of  this  type  of  training  for  store  service  and  teaching  of  the 
same.  Subjects  of  instruction  naturally  common  to  these  teacher- 
training  courses  are  store  organization  and  management,  technique 
of  selling,  and  merchandise  information.  The  significant  difference 
in  the  three  types  of  training  here  mentioned  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
variety  of  major  purpose  that  consciously  has  underlain  the  planning 
of  these  courses,  namely,  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  direc- 
tors of  sales  of  department  stores  and  other  business,  and  research 
sales  specialists — a  threefold  obvious  need. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  need  for  teachers  in  business  training  and  commercial  educa- 
tion subjects  becomes  increasingly  more  apparent  to  school  officials 
as  the  type  and  scope  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  schools  and  colleges 
in  preparation  for  business  and  commerce  become  more  and  more 
fixed.  An  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  training  of  secondary  commercial 
teachers  sent  by  this  division  of  the  bureau  in  March,  1919,  to  higher 
institutions,  including  public  and  private  normals,  revealed  the  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  was  being  given  throughout  the  United 
States  to  commercial  teacher  training.  For  example,  among  the 
larger  universities,  including  State  universities  with  a  school  of  com- 
merce, courses  were  only  reported  at  the  following  institutions: 
Chicago  University,  University  of  Illinois,  Simmons  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York  University,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Oregon,  Temple  University,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  the  University  of  Utah,  and  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Colorado,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  New  York 
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State  College  for  Teachers,  and  the  three  Ohio  institutions  in  Ada, 
Athens,  and  Miami.  The  catalogues  of  similar  institutions  of  this 
type,  however,  announce  this  work  as  already  or  about  to  be  estab- 
lished :  University  of  Arkansas,  -the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  California,  including  the  southern  branch  at 
Los  Angeles;  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Indiana,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  University  of  Louisville,  Boston  University,  Har- 
vard University,  University  of  Montana,  University  of  Nevada, 
Columbia  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
University  of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Public  normal  schools  to  report  commercial  training  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  March,  1919,  were  those  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.;  Carbondale  and  Normal,  111.;  Emporia  and  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.;  Richmond,  Ky.;  Salem,  Mass.;  Kalamazoo  and  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. ;  Cape  Girardeau,  Warrensburg,  and  the  Harris  Teachers 
College  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Kearney,  Peru,  and  Wayne,  Nebr. ;  Keene 
and  Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Alva,  Okla. ;  Indiana,  Mansfield,  and  Slippery 
^ock,  Pa.;  Cheney,  Wash.;  Shephardstown,  W.  Va.;  and  White- 
Vater,  Wis.  A  course  in  commercial  teacher  training  has  been 
planned  or  introduced  at  the  normal  schools  located  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Canyon,  Commerce,  Huntsville,  and  San 
Marcos,  Tex.;  and  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  training  for 
the  teaching  of  secondary  school  subjects  in  preparation  for  business 
and  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  as  reported  in  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

Commercial  teacher  training  by  intensive  courses  in  subject  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  in  methods,  is  being  encouraged  and  will  doubtless  be 
rapidly  extended.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished summer  school  instruction  at  the  University  of  California, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Public  Normal  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  TRAINING. 

The  two  years  just  elapsed  have  seen  marked  development  in  in- 
terest for  special  training  for  foreign  service,  particularly  commer- 
cial. In  addition  to  the  group  sessions  devoted  to  this  topic  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  other 
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national  organizations,  notably  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association,  have  set  aside  special  educational  sessions  on  the  pro- 
grams of  their  annual  meetings.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  likewise  begun  to  consider  foreign  trade  at  sectional 
meetings,  in  which  training  naturally  is  emphasized.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  foreign  trade,  from  the  short  lecture  course, 
with  or  without  serious  study,  to  the  university  major  has  been 
widely  extended.  Several  private  business  schools  now  offer  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  trade.  The  Bureau  of  Education  reported  not  a 
single  high  school  in  the  larger  cities  giving  foreign-trade  instruc- 
tion for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1917.  Since  that  date  several 
cities  have  introduced  the  subject,  following  Boston's  lead.  There 
is  yet  a  great  diversity  in  treatment,  qualitative  as  well  as  quanti- 
tative. In  the  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce  it  is  given  full 
treatment  as  one  of  the  nine  career  study  groups.  With  increasing 
need  for  this  kind  of  instruction  manifest  among  the  better  private 
business  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  course  in  training  similar 
to  that  now  given  at  the  Butler  School  of  Commerce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  offered. 

The  most  hopeful  outlook  for  this  special  kind  of  training  is  to  be 
found  within  the  colleges  and  universities,  several  of  which,  notably 
urban  universities,  have  greatly  expanded  their  course  in  training  for 
foreign  service.  This  is  true  not  only  of  higher  institutions  in  large 
port  cities,  where  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  but  inland  institutions 
with  their  newly  established  schools  or  departments  of  commerce  or 
business  administration  are  now  offering  foreign  trade  by  group 
treatment.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  now  offered  at  the  Nation's  capital  in  the  sup- 
plementary schools  of  Georgetown  University  and  the  American 
University;  and  of  the  marked  departure  in  the  establishment  in 
October,  1920,  of  a  branch  of  Boston  University  in  Habana,  Cuba. 
The  courses  of  the  Habana  Institution  will  parallel  those  given  in 
Boston  and  lead  to  the  same  degree,  bachelor  of  business  administra- 
tion. Of  special  interest  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  a  career 
in  foreign  commerce  is  the  fact  that  students  may  begin  their  course 
of  training  in  one  branch  and  complete  it  in  the  other. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  TRAINING  SURVEY. 

This  division  of  the  bureau  cooperated  with  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  in  making  a  field  survey  of  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  in  a  few  major  cities  in 
order  to  determine  whether  and  how  schools  and  colleges  can  train  for 
foreign  trade.  The  investigation  in  each  city  was  carried  on  by  a 
competent  group  of  local  educators  and  business  experts. 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  survey  there  was  naturally  a  wide  variety  of 
practice  in  the  selected  cities.  Difficulties  were  encountered  peculiar 
to  this  novel  field.  The  survey  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  coopera- 
tive service  of  Government,  business,  and  the  schools,  and  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  subsequent  surveys  of  similar  purpose  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  same  or  by  other  agencies. 

The  survey  was  twofold  in  character:  To  ascertain  the  character 
and  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  a  particular  city  and  local  needs  for 
trained  employees  in  home  and  foreign  field;  and  to  ascertain  the 
educational  opportunities  in  schools  of  all  types  and  grades  for  sup- 
plying this  trained  service.  On  the  basis  of  dependable  information 
furnished  by  this  investigation  the  local  cooperating  committees 
would  recommend  study  courses  and  give  expert  counsel  to  school 
authorities  helpful  in  enabling  the  schools  progressively  to  meet 
local  business  needs  for  a  foreign  trade  personnel. 

Fifteen  cities  were  included  in  this  major  survey.  *  Twelve  cities 
have  completed  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  have  reported  their  find- 
ings to  this  bureau,  and  have  carried  out  in  varying  degree  the 
measures  to  be  recommended.  A  brief  report  upon  the  survey  as  a 
whole  will  be  shortly  published.  One  may  anticipate,  however,  at 
this  time  the  published  report  by  stating  the  following  conclusions 
serviceable  in  constructing  foreign  trade  training  programs : 

A.  For  the  Export  Marmfacturer,  (1)  A  great  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  in  all  cities  prefer  that  their  foreign  trade  employees  have 
at  least  secondary  school  training,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
large  number  to  require  college  training  as  a  requisite  for  employ- 
ment. There  has  been  marked  advance  in  this  respect  since  the 
investigation  made  five  years  ago  by  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  (2)  Direct  exporting  is  the 
favored  plan  in  six,  and  of  equal  rank  in  three  other  cities.  This 
information  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  determining  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  foreign  trade  training,  since  it  safely  predicts  a 
basis  of  permanency  for  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  (3)  The 
survey  indicates  the  increasing  participation  of  women  in  foreign 
trade  service,  still  largely  routine  in  character,  however.  (4)  In 
the  division  or  classification  of  service  performed  the  selling  service 
leads,  with  shipping  a  close  second. 

B.  For  the  Export  Merchant  and  Corrmdssion  House.  (1)  The 
survey  indicates  that  the  demand  for  this  type  of  service  was  not 
decreasing  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  (2)  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East  are  the  special  trade  spheres.  (3)  Spanish  and  French 
are  the  languages  of  correspondence.  (4)  Knowledge  of  purchasing 
is  an  essential.  (5)  High-school  training  is  considered  sufficient  for 
employment. 
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C.  Forwarding  Agents.  The  survey  shows  a  preference  for  Amer- 
icans taken  from  high  schools  without  further  training  than  that 
given  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  business.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  it  might  be  well  within  the  province  of  the  high  schools  to 
restrict  their  vocational  foreign  trade  training  to  this  type  of  service. 

D.  Bank  and  Credit  Institutions,  (1)  The  survey  reports  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employees  for  home  service.  (2)  The  percentage  of 
women  employed  is  large  in  the  reporting  cities,  31  per  cent  in 
Chicago  and  28  per  cent  in  New  York.  (3)  Training  in  actual  busi- 
ness is  preferred  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  where  preference 
for  a  cooperative  plan  is  expressed.  (4)  Continuation  training  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  all  cities  except  those  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  published  report  on  this  survey  will  give  results  by  cities. 
From  the  foregoing,  however,  can  be  made  the  following  summary : 
For  service  in'  sales  and  management  the  need  for  college  training 
based  upon  previous  secondary  preparation  is  increasing;  in  train- 
ing for  special  service,  more  or  less  routine  in  character,  the  second- 
ary schools  have  and  will  contiitue  to  have  a  large  part  to  play  as 
these  special  services  become  more  and  more  definite. 

In  the  meantime  even  greater  experimentation  in  training  is  to  be 
expected.  It  is  hopeful  to  note,  however,  the  increasing  number  of 
institutions  to  establish  their  foreign  trade  training  upon  the  basis 
of  careful  preparation  to  include  the  knowledge  of  markets,  technique 
of  marketing,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  languages  of  these  markets^ 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINEERING. 

There  has  been  gratifying  response  on  the  part  of  higher  institu- 
tions to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  conference  of  June 
23-24, 1919,  on  business  training  for  engineers  and  engineering  train- 
ing for  students  of  business,  organized  by  this  division  of  the  bureau 
in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  engineering  and  commerce  educa- 
tion experts  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  re- 
port of  this  conference  has  been  published  as  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1919,  No.  68. 

The  resolutions  of  this  conference  called  attention  to  the  demand 
for  men  with  combined  technical  engineering  and  business  training, 
and  recommended  that  students  in  commercial  courses  be  given 
opportunity  to  take  special  courses  in  the  basic  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  engineering;  that  the  economic  phases  of  engineering  sub- 
jects be  emphasized  for  engineering  students ;  and  that  there  be  de- 
veloped a  coordinated  program  in  engineering  and  commerce  which 
will  give  to  the  graduate  practical  training  in  modem  languages,  the 
essentials  of  engineering,  and  knowledge  of  business  theory,  and  skill 
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in  its  practice  essential  to  the  management  of  overseas  development 
projects. 

A  large  number  of  higher  institutions  cooperated  in  this  con- 
structive conference  program  and  have  since  modified  in  small  or 
large  degree  their  engineering  training  in  order  to  permit  at  least 
one  group  of  their  students  to  work  to  this  special  objective  and  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  men  for  a  known  need  in  our  industrial-commercial 
development.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  been  of 
service  in  the  establishment  or  extension  of  the  work  at  many  large 
institutions.  Of  these  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry :  University  of  Alabama ;  Univer- 
sity of  California ;  University  of  Southern  California ;  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School  of  Yale  University;  Georgia  School  of  Technology; 
University  of  Notre  Dame  (Indiana) ;  Iowa  State  College;  Tulane 
University;  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology ;  University  of  Missouri ;  Princeton  University ;  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Columbia  University;  New  York  Univer- 
sity; North  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  University  of  North  Da- 
kota; Oregon  Agricultural  College;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; Swarthmore  College;  Brown  University;  University  of  South 
Dakota;  University  of  Utah;  Norwich  University  (Vermont) ;  West 
Virginia  University ;  University  of  Washington. 

The  course  taken  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  been  radical. 
In  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  combined  training,  this  univer- 
sity has  recently  coordinated  the  departments  of  engineering  and 
commerce  under  the  administrative  direction  of  a  dean  of  engineer- 
ing and  commerce.  This  work  was  inaugurated  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  September  22,  1919.  The  announcement  of  this  co- 
ordinated college  reads: 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  larger  bnsinesB 
organizations  for  men  thoroughly  trained  not  only  in  the  commercial  side  of 
business  enterprises  but  in  the  productive  side  as  welL  The  rolationships  be- 
tween production,  marketing,  accounting,  and  finance  are  so  close  that  a 
knowledge  of  aU  of  them  is  essential  to  work  in  the  higher  commercial  posi- 
tions related  to  large  business  undertakings.  The  cooperative  course  includes 
theory  and  practice  in  an  of  these  phases  of  business. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAUS. 

In  recent  years  several  of  the  Federal  departments  have,  through 
pertinent  bureaus,  carried  on  investigations  and  published  bulletins 
helpful  in  suggesting  ways  and  means  for  securing  better  methods 
in  production  and  distribution.  In  some  cases  these  studies  and 
publications  are  intended  for  direct  training  of  the  personnel  of  the 
departments  or  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  that  phase  of  business 
which  is  the  special  field  of  inquiry  of  a  particular  departments    It 
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would  seem,  therefore,  fitting  in  this  report  to  refer,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  following: 

Department  of  Agriculture — Burecm  of  Markets. — A  series  of 
bulletins  on  business  practice  and  account  keeping  for  cooperative 
stores,  country  groceries,  cooperative  elevators,  live  stock  shipping 
associations,  grain  elevators,  fruit  shipping  associations,  and  country 
warehouses. 

Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. — This  bureau, 
recently  organized,  considers  the  economic  aspects  of  agriculture  to 
include  cost  of  production  and  prospective  returns,  farm  organiza- 
tion, credits  and  finance,  prices  and  market  facilities,  etc.;  and  the 
economic  history  and  geography  of  agriculture.  On  the  basis  of 
these  investigations,  now  carried  on  over  large  areas,  studies  of  in- 
calculable value  will  be  furnished  the  larger  schools  of  commerce, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  States,  in  the  construction  of  a  better 
coordinated  program  of  instruction  in  commerce  in  which  will  share 
all  factors  in  production  upon  which  intelligent  and  efficient  dis- 
tribution or  marketing  must  finally  be  based. 

War  Department — War  Plans  Division. — ^The  secretary  of  the 
advisory  board  reports  a  rapidly  growing  business  training  program 
and  the  preparation  of  several  outline  courses  which  are  now  being 
printed. 

Department  of  Laior. — Publications  of  the  Training  Service, 
a  war  activity  which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  commercial  training  in 
its  various  aspects,  were  discontinued  June  30,  1919,  and  there  have 
been  no  publications  since  that  date. 

United  States  Shipping  Board — Recruiting  Service. — ^The  train- 
ing carried  on  by  this  service  of  special  interest  to  commercial  edu- 
cation is  that  which  is  emphasized  concurrently  with  the  sea-train- 
ing program,  namely,  a  maritime  commerce  course  which  is  to  be 
established  at  or  near  the  principal  American  ports  to  include  ac- 
counting, business  correspondence,  business  principles,  economics, 
elements  of  statistics,  markets,  elementary  transportation,  principles 
of  foreign  trade,  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  exports  and  im- 
ports, railroad  and  marine  rates,  business  administration,  business 
law,  admiralty  law,  advertising,  ship  operation,  and  other  basic  sub- 
jects. The  course  now  given  at  the  University  of  Washington  may 
be  cited  as  typical  of  the  program  offered  by  the  United  Stat^ 
Shipping  Board  Free  School  of  Navigation  and  Maritime  Comm"6rce 
in  cooperation  with  schools  or  departments  of  business  administration 
or  commerce.  The  plan  is  to  divide  the  academic  year  into  four 
quarters.  In  the  beginning  year  the  first  three-quarters  will  include 
accountancy,  business  correspondence,  ship  operation,  business  sta- 
tistics, economic  resources,  typewriting,  and  an  elective.     During  the 
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fourth  quarter  the  student  is  assigned  to  sea-training  or  to  business 
practice  under  supervision  of  the  cooperative  business  firm.  For 
the  remainder  of  this  four-year  period  required  for  graduation,  the 
student  will  spend  alternating  quarters  in  study  at  the  university 
and  in  service  at  sea  or  in  practice  in  business.  The  course  is  of 
college  grade,  with  the  university  entrance  and  graduation  standards. 

Department  of  Commerce — Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
fMTce. — The  officials  of  this  bureau  have  taken  a  keen  personal  in- 
terest in  the  furtherance  of  commercial  education.  They  have  aided 
in  the  organization  of  schools  for  the  study  of  foreign  trade  and  have 
done  everything  within  their  power  to  stimulate  effective  work  along 
this  line.  Classes  have  been  taught  by  certain  of  the  bureau's  officials 
and  chiefs  of  the  division.  The  cooperation  of  the  bureau,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  district  office  managers  and  cooperating  foreign  trade 
secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
foreign  trade  training  promotion  program  recently  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
brief  report.  This  bureau  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  more 
thorough  instruction  in  exporting  methods,  principles,  and  routine ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  has  published  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20  four  monographs  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  all  the  factors  in  American  overseas  trade.  Only  brief 
reference  can  be  made  to  these  four  monographs,  which  were  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  "  Training  for  Foreign 
Trade,"  by  R.  S.  MacElwee,  F.  G.  Nichols,  and  others.  Miscellane- 
ous Series  No.  97.  This  bulletin  includes  general  basic  courses  cover- 
ing export  technique,  market  studies  of  major  commercial  areas,  and 
courses  in  foreign  languages. 

"  Paper  Work  and  Export  Trade,"  by  G.  E.  Snider  and  R.  S.  Mac- 
Elwee, Miscellaneous  Series  No.  85.  This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  handling  of  orders  from  abroad  and  is 
supplied  with  a  portfolio  containing  forms  for  practice  work. 

"  Training  for  the  Steamship  Business,"  by  R.  S.  MacElwee,  Mis- 
cellaneous Series  No.  98.  This  bulletin  presents  the  plan  and  scope 
of  instruction  and  furnishes  six  study  outlines  dealing  with  traffic 
management,  wharf  administration,  marine  insurance,  laws  of  the 
sea,  and  steamship  operation. 

"  Selling  in  Foreign  Markets,"  by  G.  E.  Snider,'  Miscellaneous 
Series  No.  81.  This  publication  consists  of  selected  readings  from 
published  statements  of  business  men  and  gives  an  analysis  of  sales 
methods. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Education  in  Forestry  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  School  of  Forestry  of  Yale  University,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  December  17  and  18,  1920.  Its  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  question,  To 
what  extent  and  in  what  ways  is  it  desirable  to  revise  the  standardized  curric- 
ulum of  instruction  in  forestry  that  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  more  or 
less  closely  followed  by  the  leading  fortot  schools  of  the  United  States?  That 
curriculum  was  the  outcome  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Education 
in  Forestry,  held  in  December,  1900,  when  was  appointed  a  committee  on 
standardiaation  of  instruction  in  forestry  that  published  its  final  report  in  the 
Forestry  Quarterly  for  September,  1912  (Vol.  X,  No.  3).  The  reasons  that  led 
to  the  conference  of  1909  are  set  forth  succinctly  by  Dean  Tourney  in  his  open- 
ing address  (see  p.  4). 

The  second  conference  on  professional  forestry  education  was  called  by 
Dean*  Tourney,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  after  consultation  with  other 
foresters  engaged  in  educational  work.  Those  In  attendance  represented,  per- 
sonally or  by  proxy,  all  the  forest  schools  in  the  country  that  offer  courses 
leading  to  a  forestry  degree,  or  that  otherwise  train  men  for  the  practice  of 
forestry  as  a  profession.  There  were  also  presQpt  a  considerable  number  of 
other  persons  interested  in  the  topics  under  discussion.    * 

At  the  time  of  calling  the  conference,  during  the  summer  of  1920,  Dean 
Toumey  named  a  series  of  committees,  and  requested  them  to  be  ready  to  re- 
port at  the  conference  in  December.  In  the  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  these 
committees  and  also  of  those  appointed  by  the  conference,  with  their  per- 
sonnel. The  committee  reports,  followed  by  discussions,  made  up  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  are  made  of  permanent  record  in  this  bulletin, 
the  conference  having  very  gladly  accepted  the  commissioner's  offer  to  in- 
corporate this  material  in  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Db.  Abthub  Twining  Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  at  the  opening  of  this  conference  on 
education  in  forestry.  EJvery  convention  on  technical  education,  and  in  fact  on 
education  of  every  kind  to-day,  has  an  inestimable  value,  a  value  different  from 
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what  it  liad  in  times  past.  Formerly  educational  conferences  meant  comparison, 
of  methods  of  teaching  in  different  institutions.  The  result  was  an  improvement 
in  technique  and  an  improvement  in  purpose  and  spirit.  To-day  we  have  a 
different  problem  and  a  greater  one.  With  the  changes  the  war  has  produced, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  etc.,  the  matter  of  conserving  our  powers  and  of  economy 
has  come  into  education.  Economy  can  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  by  saving 
money  or  making  it  go  as  far  as  possible ;  adapting  means  to  ends — determining 
which  things  must  be  done  now,  which  things  can  be  postponed,  which  things 
need  to  wait  until  the  special  interest  can  best  be  suited. 

An  educational  conference  is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  comparison  of  methods 
of  scientific  results  Yready  obtained.  It  is  the  adapting  of  methods  into  an 
organization  which  must  have  as  much  division  of  labor  as  a  manufacturing 
plant,  which  must  view  the  problems  of  demand,  whether  urgent  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  or  the  kind  that  can  be  dealt  with  more  as  circumstances  allow, 
which  must  adapt  the  education  of  the  country  not  simply  to  the  methods  of  the 
science  but  to  their  position  in  our  educational  system  as  a  part  of  the  economic 
system  of  the  country. 

.  In  this,  foresters  are  adapted  to  lead  the  way.  Forestry  above  all  else  1^ 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  public  service.  It  will  take  the  lead  here  because  it 
is  free  from  the  danger  of  subordinating  public  welfare  to  private  considera- 
tion. We  should  study  the  demand  for  different  lines  of  education  as  well  as 
the  supply,  but  always  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consideration  of  national 
before  private  interest    We  welcome  you  all  most  heartily  to  this  conference. 


OPENING  ADDRESS^. 

By  James  W.  Toui£ey,  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

The  first  national  conference  on  education  in  forestry  in  the  United  States 
was  held  In  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  30,  1900.  That  conference  was 
called  through  the  initiative  ^f  Gifford  Pinchot.  The  object  of  the  confer^ice 
was  fully  set  forth  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Graves,  in  an  article  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Forestry  Quarterly,  published  in  1010.  At  that  time  there  were  over 
20  institutions  in  this  country  and  Canada  which  gave  instruction  in  forestry. 
Forestry  was  then  first  beginning  to  attain  a  recognized  place  in  educational 
circles  in  this  country.  There  was  no  recognized  standard  of  professional 
training,  as  was  shown  in  the  wide  difference  in  scope  in  the  forest  schools 
And  the  great  diversity  in  attainments  of  those  calling  themselves  profes- 
sional foresters.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  the  civil  service  examinations 
served  in  a  measure  as  a  professional  standard,  but  as  only  a  part  of  the  men 
trained  in  the  schools  took  the  examinations  it  scarcely  answered  the  purpose. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  take  the  first  steps  in  an  agree- 
ment among  the  schools  as  to  the  character  and  minimum  technical  training 
required  of  a  forester  of  the  different  grades.  It  was  emphasized  at  that 
conference  that  the  pressure  to  emphasize  the  practical  application  of  for- 
estry without  due  attention  to  the  theory  endangered  the  l>est  development  of 
forestry  education  in  this  country.  It  was  also  recognized  that  the  omission 
or  restriction  in  time  of  study  given  to  the  essential  preforestry  subjects  in 
science  and  language  was  disastrous  to  the  best  training  of  the  forester.  At 
that  time  practically  all  the  forest  schools  had  develoi)ed  within  the  previous 
decade,  and  it  was  emphasized  that  they  must  provide  a  better  training  than 
in  the  past  when  they  were  in  the  period  of  organization  and  the  adjustment 
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Of  their  curricula,  and  when  iDstructors  of  adequate  background  and  experi- 
ence were  not  available.  Looking  back  over  a  period  of  10  years  it  is  clear 
that  the  Washington  confer^ice,  attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  all  the 
forest  schools  then  in  existence  in  America,  has  had  far-reaching  effects  on 
forestry  education  in  this  country  during  the  past  decade. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  that  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  forestry  education  in  America,  with  H.  S.  Graves  as  chairman. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  prepare  and  rQ)ort  upon  a  plan  looking 
forward  to  a  better  standardization  of  forestry  education  in  the  different 
grades  in  this  country.  The  committee  reported  at  a  special  conference  in 
Washington,  in  December,  1911,  attended  by  representatives  from  16  forest 
schools  and  departments  of  forestry  in  American  colleges  and  universities 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was  discussed  in  detail  and  action  taken 
on  matters  relating  to  admittance  to  schools  of  different  grades,  curriculum, 
and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  subject  The  final  report  embodying  action 
taken  at  this  special  conference  was  published  in  the  Forestry  Quarterly  for 
September,  1912. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  institutions 
present  at  the  special  conference  recognized  that  there  should  be  in  America 
four  different  grades  of  instruction  in  forestry. 

(a)  Advanced  professional  training,  to  include  not  only  a  substantial  gen- 
eral education  but  also  a  well-rounded  course  in  all  branches  of  tech- 
nical forestry. 

(5)  Instruction  for  forest  rangers,  based  upon  a  high-school  education  or 
its  equivalent,  and  conducted  mainly  along  thoroughly  practical  lines. 

(0)  Glenera!  instruction  in  forestry  supplementary  to  a  course  in  agriculture 
and  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  owners  in  the  handling  of  wood- 
lands. 

id)  Qeneral  courses  in  conservation  and  forestry  for  those  who  desire  it 
as  a  part  of  their  general  education. 

Although  the  above  grades  were  recognized  by  the  conference,  the  work  of 
the  committee  in  the  final  report  was  confined  to  formulating  standards  and 
requirements  for  professional  training  leading  to  a  degr^.  No  action  on  sec- 
ondary forestry  education  was  taken  by  the  conference.  However,  in  1913  a 
subcommittee  on  secondary  forestry  education,  of  which  the  writer  was  chair- 
noan,  was  appointed  by  the  National  Ck)nservation  Ck>ngress  to  present  a  report 
at  the  November  meeting  of  that  year.  This  report,  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Fifth  National  Ck>nservation  Congress,  discusses  the  development  of 
secondary  forestry  education  in  the  United  States  and  outlines  curricula  for 
various  grades  of  schools  and  colleges  that  offer  courses  in  forestry  subjects 
below  the  grade  of  full  technical  training. 

Since  1918  there  have  been  no  conferences  on  forestry  education  and  no  ex- 
tended journal  articles  dealing  with  this  important  subject.  Each  school  has 
he&i  left  to  work  out,  extend,  and  reshape  its  curriculum  without  reference  to 
other  schools,  at  least  without  mutual  discussion  and  helpfulness.  As  a  con- 
sequence forestry  training  in  this  country  in  the  various  grades  has  tended  to 
diverge  more  or  less  from  the  standard  of  10  years  ago.  To  considerable  ex- 
tent local  needs  have  emidiasized  extended  training  in  certain  subjects  to  the 
elimination  or  almost  total  suppression  of  others  essential  in  a  well-rounded 
course.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  stress  for  time  has  continued  to  restrict 
the  attrition  that  should  be  given  to  preforestry  subjects,  and  foresters  con- 
tinue to  leave  our  schools  with  insufficient  background  in  general  educational 
subjects. 
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For  some  time  the  speaker  has  recoguized  the  need  for  a  second  national 
conference  on  forestry  education  and  In  the  early  summer  of  1920  he  was  urged 
by  many  foresters  engaged  In  educational  work  to  call  such  a  conference  to 
convene  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  December  17  and  18,  1920.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  conference  and  make  It  productive  of  the  most  good,  a 
number  of  committees  were  appointed  some  months  ago  to  prepare  reports  on 
the  more  Impoitant  phases  of  forestry  education  in  this  country. '  We  are  here 
to-day  to  hear  these  reports  and  after  full  discussion  to  take  such  action  as  Ib 
deexued  desirable. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OP 
SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY. 


It  is  an  axiom  that  no  superstructure  can  long  ^ndure  unless  it  rests  on  a 
firm  foundation.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  as  to  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  train  a  man  for  the  practice  of  forestry  as  a  profession,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  set  forth  what  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee  constitutes 
the  groundwork  of  a  technical  educaUon  in  forestry,  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
be  followed  later  by  a  more  spedaUE^  study. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  normal  undergraduate  course 
in  professional  forestry  will  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  This  the  committee 
believes  ahoold  hold  as  the  absolute  minimum.  For  easy  comparison  with 
existing  curricula  these  years  may  be  divided  into  eight  terms  of  15  or  16 
weeks  of  actual  Instruction  each,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  term  examination 
periods.  The  four-year  period  will  thus  include  three  summei:^  of  approxi- 
mately three  montlis  each. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  upon  the  successful  completion  of  course  work 
aggregating  180  credit  hours,  more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  each  forest  school,  there  shall  be  conferred  on  the  candidate  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  committee  has  not  considered  whetlier  that  degree  should  b« 
styled  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  in  that  this  is 
a  matter  that  for  the  most  part  is  regulated  by  the  faculty,  or  other  legislation 
governing  individual  institutions. 

The  committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  outlining  an  undergraduate  course. 
The  question  of  whether  such  a  course  will  give  a  man  adequate  and  full  prepa- 
ration for  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  the  province  of  other  committees 
of  this  conference.  On  this  point  the  committee,  as  a  body,  expresses  no  opin- 
ion, although  its  members,  as  individuals,  have  very  definite  ideas  thereon, 
ranging  from  the  viewpoint  of  Prof.  Bruce  that  four  years  is  enough,  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  which  would  favor  six  or  even  seven  years  of  college  work 
as  being  none  too  much  to  permit  the  prospective  forester  to  get  all  that  he 
really  ought  to  have.  In  this  report,  however,  the  committee  deems  its  func- 
tion to  be  to  set  forth  how  a  student  who  desires  to  fit  himself  for  profes- 
sional work  in  forestry,  and  who  has  only  four  years  to  devote  to  college  train- 
ing, can  use  that  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  curriculum  which  it  presents 
for  discussion,  there  are  a  few  general  points  on  which  the  committee  desires 
to  go  on  record. 

Taken  by  and  large,  the  committee  is  in  substantial  agreement,  except  perhaps 
as  regards  a  foreign  language,  with  the  statement  of  *'  Requirements  for  a  De- 
gree in  Forestry,"  announced  by  the  committee  that  in  1912  reported  on  Stand- 
ardization of  Instruction  in  Forestry,  as  set  forth,  on  pages  344  to  347  of  the 
Forestry  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  3,  September,  1912  (pp.  4-7  of  the  separate  of 
that  report).    But,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past  decade,  the  com- 
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mittee  believes  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  to-day  somewhat  differently 
from  what  it  was  in  1912.  One  member  of  the  committee  says  of  the  1912 
program :  *'  It  treated  forestry  as  a  science  rather  than  as  a  profession/'  The 
leaning  then  was  toward  botany  and  silviculture;  the  present  trend  is  more 
toward  utilization,  management,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  economics,  although 
it  Is  recognized  that  silviculture  will  always  be  the  backbone  of  management 

Approaching  the  subject  more  in  detail,  the  committee  submits  its  judgment 
on  several  specific  points,  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  requirements.  While  admitting  the  desirability,  for  several 
reasons,  of  pushing  back  into  the  preparatory  schools  certain  subjects,  espe- 
cially solid  geometry,  algebra,'  and  trigonometry,  and  perhaps  physics  as  well, 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that  in  general  the  forest  schools  had  best 
not  set  up  requirements  for  admission  different  from  those  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  of  which  they  form  a  part  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  entrance  requirements  shall  be  of  high  grade  and  that  they  shall  cover 
such  subjects  as,  for  example,  are  now  administered  by  the  college  entrance 
board.  But  there  is  no  objection  at  air  to  including  in  the  announcement  of 
any  school  a  strong  recommendation  to  prospective  forestry  students  that  they 
come  prepared  to  pass  off  certain  subjects  at  entrance. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  on  this  point,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  a  student  has  to  take  while  in  c(dlege  elementary  sub- 
jects that  he  might  have  got  equally  well  in  high  school,  time  will  be  used 
up  that  might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  courses  that  can  only  be  given  to 
advantage  in  college.  Most  forest  schools  are  trying  to  give  in  four  years 
work  that  could  advantageously  be  expanded  into  five.  The  fewer  elem^itary 
subjects  there  are  included,  the  more  room  there  is  for  technical  forestry 
subjects,  or  for  such  closely  allied  topics  as  economics. 

As  to  language  requirements,  the  majority  opinion  of  the  committee  seems 
to  be  that  French  or  German  should  be  offered  for  entrance  and  not  form  a 
part  of  the  college  course.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  stronger  course  in 
English  than  is  given  in  many  colleges.  For  the  forester,  training  in  composi- 
tion is  more  important  than  an  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  desirable 
as  that  unquestionably  is.  The  ability  to  speak  and  write  vigorous,  virile 
English  is  a  great  asset  to  any  man.  Courses  that  give  him  training  in 
Opposition  and  argument,  through  the  preparation  of  themes  and  reports,, 
seem  to  be  what  is  needed.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  institute  such  courses, 
the  forest  school  faculties  should  demand  of  their  students  that  the  written 
work  in  forestry  courses  conform  to  certain  standards,  even  if  to  do  so  entails 
some  drudgery  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  in  the  correction  of  papers. 
Somehow  forest-school  men  must  be  made  to  learn  to  use  English  with  force 
and  precision. 

2.  Saving  time  through  the  regulation  of  entrance  requirements  naturally 
leads  to  the  question  of  how  far  certain  advanced  subjects,  like  management 
and  administration  that  in  some  schools  are  now  taught  only  to  graduate 
students,  should  be  incorporated,  if  at  all  in  an  undergraduate  course.  The 
committee  feels  that  place  should  be  made  for  them,  leaving  the  fifth  year 
for  those  who  can  go  on  to  the  master's  degree,  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
specialization.  But  here  again  the  members  of  the  committee  differ  to  some 
extent 

3.  Based  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forest  schools  so  to 
train  their  students  that,  following  a  period  of  apprenticeship  after  gradua- 
tion, they  wiU  be  equipped  to  handle  large  problems,  including  the  framing  of 
forest  policies,  the  committee  is  in  favor  of  introducing  in  the  later  years  of 
the  undergraduate  course  such  subjects  in  the  field  of  economics  as  business 
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law,  accounting  and  cost  accounting,  industrial  organization,  and  the  like. 
Oertain  of  these  require  as  a  prerequisite  the  general  course  in  economics 
now  required  in  most  college  curricula,  as  it  certainly  should  be  in  all  forest 
schools.  While  It  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  can  be  acquired 
through  reading,  the  committee  feels  that  enough  work  in  them  should  be  done 
at  college  to  establish  an  interest.that  will  result  in  subsequent  study.  Forest- 
ers have  been  prone  to  forget  that  forestry  and  economics  go  hand  in  glove. 

4.  The  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  appears  to  be  that  a  more 
or  less  fixed  curriculum  is  best  for  an  undergraduate  course.  But  nevertheless 
it  should  be  so  administered  that  in  the  Junior,  and  particularly  in  the  senior 
year,  there  may  be  opportunity  for  specialization,  at  least  through  election 
from  a  list  of  specified  courses.  The  difiiculty  with  too  early  specialization 
Is  that  the  student  is  liable  to  make  an  unwise  choice  and  then,  upon 
discovering  his  error,  to  be  unable  to  readjust  himself  without  considerable 
loss  of  time,  and  perhaps  of  interest  as  well.  One  member  of  the  committee^ 
Mr.  Bruce,  holds,  however,  that  specialization  should  begin  early,  even  before 
entrance  to  college.  To  this  end  he  advocates  the  announcement  of  parallel 
curricula  In  general  forestry  and  in  utilization,  with  considerable  flexibility 
in  each,  when  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser. 

Several  forest  schools  publish,  or  at  least  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  for- 
estry students,  a  list  of  courses  recommended  for  election.  The  committee 
is  agreed  that  the  success  of  such  an  elective  system  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  how  closely  the  student  is  directed  by  a  faculty  adviser  toho  really 
advises.  The  experiment  of  unrestricted  election  at  Harvard,  under  President 
Eliot,  has  led  the  pendulum  to  swing  back  in  many  colleges,  and  particularly 
in  the  technical  schools,  to  a  closer  adherence  to  a  fixed  curriculum,  at  least 
by  underclassmen. 

5.  The  committee  is  unanimous  that  professional  forestry  students  should 
be  required  to  engage  in  forestry  work  during  the  summer  vacation  period^ 
but  opinions  vary  as  to  how  much  and  Just  what  should  be  demanded.  The 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  one  summer 
spent  with  a  forestry  parts  or  in  a  position  in*  a  forest  industry,  plus  another 
summer  spent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  forestry  camp  under  faculty  guidance. 
Formal  instruction  need  not  necessarily  be  a  part  of  such  a  camp,  but  the  work 
in  the  field  must  be  under  strict  direction.  It  should  amplify  the  instruction 
given  by  lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  local  field  trips  in  the  winter 
terms,  in  the  essential  branches  of  forestry. 

If  the  forestry  camp  continues  throughout  the  summer,  field  work  in  topo- 
graphic mapping  may  be  included.  If  the  forestry  camp  is  only  of  a  few 
weeks*  duration,  attendance  at  a  civil  engineering  camp  may  well  also  be 
required.  Forestry  students  should  be  reconmiended  to  do  additional  work 
in  the  forest,  in  other  summers,  beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  Prof. 
Briscoe,  however,  holds  that  forestry  students  "  get  more  practical  work  and 
more  real  experience  in  the  woods  than  in  a -school  camp,  and  that  many  stu- 
dents need  this  time  for  earning  money  enough  to  complete  their  college  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

6.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  forestry  students  at 
all  forest  schools  heartily  be  encouraged  to  organize  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
forestry  club.  The  activities  of  such  an  organization  are  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  club  campfire  constantly  rekindles  the 
torch  of  professional  esprit  de  corps  that  the  faculty  of  evefy  forest  school 
is  endeavoring  to  have  handed  on  from  class  to  class.  A  live  forestry  club 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  any  forest  school. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Specifically  as  to  a  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum  the  committee  desires 
to  emphasize: 

1.  That  the  first  two  years  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  fundamental 
subjects  like  English,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  mathematics,  and  mechanical 
drawing  and  civil  engineering. 

2.  That  the  technical  forestry  courses  should  come  mainly  in  the  Junior  and 
senior  years. 

3.  That  more  courses  in  the  field  of  economics  should  be  included  than  is 
usual  to-day  in  the  curriculs^  of  most  of  the  forest  schools. 

4.  That  while  some  specialization  may  be  perhiltted,  if  indeed  not  encouraged^ 
In  the  Junior  and  senior  years,  deviation  from  the  regular  curriculum  should 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  In  any  event 
that  the  courses  should  be  selected  from  a  recommended  list.  If  a  student 
desires  a  wider  range  of  election,  he  should  frankly  be  told  that  he  must 
extend  his  period  of  residence  at  the  university. 

5.  In  most  of  the  land  grant  colleges  military  training  is  required  of  all  men 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  certain  universities,  additional 
work  is  required  as  well  in  physical  training  and  in  hygiene,  outside  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  The  committee  has  not  made  provision  for  such  require- 
ments in  its  recommendations,  although,  of  course,  work  of  this  sort  demands 
of  the  students  a  varying  number  of  actual  hours  per  week. 

The  difilculty  of  attempting  through  correspondence,  and  in  the  very  limited 
time  permitted,  to  work  out  a  really  satisfactory  curriculum  must  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone.  Tlie  committee  frankly  admits  that  the  curriculum  pre- 
senteil  is  only  a  suggestion,  which  should  be  followed  up  by  careful  and  ex- 
tended study.     It  hopes  that  this  conference  will  authorize  such  a  project. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  the  curriculum  proposed  by  this  or  any 
other  similar  committee  will  be  rdopted  by  all  forest  schools  offering  an  under- 
graduate course.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  all  schools  should  follow  a  uniform 
curriculum.  Some  schools  can  emphasize  certain  subjects  better  tlian  can 
others.  Perhaps  the  best  results  w^ill  follow  if  each  school  develops  those  fea- 
tures for  which,  owing  to  location  or  other  factors,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
Prof.  Bruce  accepts  the  curriculum  proposed  by  this  committee  as  a  **  general 
forestry  "  program,  but  he  feels  "  that  a  man  graduating  therefrom  is  not  to 
be  considered  us  being  adequately  ti'ained  for  forestry  work  on  the  utilization 
side."  He  thinks  "  we  need  a  parallel  course  in  forest  utilization  or  forest 
engineering,  based  more  on  physics,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  less  on 
the  biological  sciences."  Prof.  Bruce  considers  the  recommendation  "  of  such 
a  curriculum^  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  committee,  i.  e.,  an  undergraduate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (in  forestry)."  As  Indicating  a  different 
point  of  view  Prof.  Briscoe  objects  that  some  of  thQ,  suggested  courses  in 
economics  should  give  place  to  a^  larger  number  of  hours  in  dendrology. 

The  important  point  to  emphasize  at  this  time  is  that  it  is  very  advisable  that 
certain  standard  requirements  for  graduation  be  indorsed  by  all  the  repre- 
tentative  forest  schools  of  this  country  and  Canada.  If  the  leading  schools 
can,  after  discussion,  come  to  substantial  agreement  on  fundamentals,  this 
conference  will  have  served  its  purpose,  as  did  that  of  1912. 

SUGGESTED   CURRICULUM. 

The  committee  submits  as  follows  a  four-year  undergraduate  mrrlculum  lo 
general  forestry  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  its  several  members. 
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The  curriculum  recommended  by  the  committee  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  The 
subjects  to  which  at  least  four  members  of  the  committ^  have  agreed.  These 
are  set  forth  in  schedule  form.  (2)  Supplementary  subjects  which  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel  should  be  included  somewhere  in  the  forestry  course, 
if  not  indeed  in  stated  years.  These  are  listed  as  recommended  electives. 
(3)  A  longer  list  of  subjects  from  which,  depending  on  the  -desires  of  the  indi> 
vidual  student,  selection  could  be  made,  under  faculty  supervision,  in  choosing 
electives.    This  list  is  called  suggested  electives. 

Had  the  committee  been  able  to  meet  in  person  and  discuss  this  matter,  the 
first  list  might  have  been  more  extended;  also,  further  subjects  might  have 
^een  mentioned  as  suitable  for  election. 

The  recommended  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 

For  a  Four- Year  Undergraduate  Course  in  Professional  Forestry  Leading  to 

the  Bachelor's  Degree. 

FRESHMAN  TBAR. 


First  Term, 

Credit 
houra. 

Ihigrllsh    (composition) 8 

Chemistry 8 

Botany 8 

Geology 8 

Trigonometry  * ' 3 


15 


Second  Term, 

Credit 
hours. 

English     (composition) 8 

Chemistry 8 

Botany .3 

Mechanical    drawing 8 

Biology  or  soology 3 

Field  of  forestry 2 


n 


SOPHOMOBE  YEAR. 


Civil   engineering 8 

Physics  * 6 

Dendrology 3 

Plant    physiology 4 

Economics  (general) 8 


18 


Civil   engineering 3 

Soils 4 

Wood   technology 8 

Organic  chemistry 8 

Economics   (general) 3 

English   (composition) 2 


18 


Summer  following  sophomore  year. 


Three  months*  period  of  practical  experience  with  a  forestry  party  or  in  a 
forest  industry.    Required. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Forest  mensuration 3 

Forest  regions    (timber  trees,  physiogra- 
phy)  8 

Forest  entomology 8 

Business  law 2 

Accounting 3 

£lcctives 4 


18 


Forest  engineering . 3 

Sllvics    (forest  ecology) 3 

Forest   pathology ■_  3 

Fire  protection 2 

Timber  treatment     (seasoning  and   pres- 
ervation)   2 

Electives 5 


18 


Summer  following  junior  year. 

Forestry  camp.  Practice  in  forestry  work  under  faculty  supervision,  4-8 
weeks.  With  this  may  be  combined  field  practice  in  topographic  mapping,  or 
the  forestry  camp  may  be  preceded  by  a  civil  engineering  camp  ol  from  4  to  6 
weeks*  duration. 


^  When  not  offered  and  passed  at  entrance. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 


Silvicnlture 4 

Utilization   (logging,  etc.) 3 

Forest   history    and   forest   policy    (Na- 
tional and   State) 3 

Mapping     (data     from     civil     engineer- 

camp) 2 

Electives 6 


18 


Seeding  and  planting . —  t 

Management  (Including  organisation  and 

finance) 4 

Electives - 11 


18 


ELECTIVES. 

Recommended. 


Credit 
hours. 


Solid  geometry  (if  not  offered  at  en- 
trance)   

Meteorology  (for  those  offering  trigo- 
nometry at  entrance) 

Microscopic  wood  technology  (labora- 
tories with  a  few  lectures) 


3 
3 
2 


Public  speaking 

The  forest  industries : 

Lumber 

Pulp  and  paper  

Economics : 

Cost  accounting 

Industrial  organisation. 
Labor  problems 


Credit 
hours. 


2 

2 


Suggested. 


Credit 
hours. 

8 
8 


Agronomy 

Analytic  geometry 

Animal   husbandry    (general   princi- 
ples)   3 

Commercial  geography 2 

Bconomlcs     (public    and     corporate. 

finance,  budgets,  etc.) 8 

Entomology   (general) 3 

Forest  law  (Kinney's  texts) '^  2 


Industrial  hygiene 

Llthology 

Miner»^9gy 

PlaKt  pathology  (general) 

Psychology 

Shopwork  (wood) 

Sbopwork   (iron) 

Zoology  (systematic  mammals). 


3 
2 
3 


Credit 
hours. 

2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 


SubfeoU  heat  taught  in  given  region9. 

Logging  engineering. 
Grazing. 

The  above  report  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference. 

R.  S.  HosMEB,  Cha4rman, 
J.  M.  Bbiscoe. 
Donald  Bbuce. 
A.  K.  Chittenden. 
R.  R.  Fenska. 
J.  S.  Holmes. 
Qommittee  an  Undergraduate  Course. 

DISCUSSION. 
Following  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Four- Year  Undergraduate  Course. 


In  answer  to  a  question  from  Prof.  Belyea,  of  Syracuse,  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  incorporation  of  inorganic  chemistry  in  the  sophomore  year,  Prof.  Hosmer 
stated  that  this  was  a  required  subject  in  most  colleges,  and,  further,  that  it 
was  a  prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry.  The  chairman  called  for  a  show  of 
hands  as  to  whether  organic  chemistry  should  be  included  in  a  four-year  under- 
graduate cour8«  in  forestry ;  17  ayes,  10  noes. 
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On  the  question  of  whether  the  preparation  which  the  average  student  re- 
ceives in  Vie  preparatory  school  in  elementary  mathematics,  including  solid 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  in  physics,  is  sufficient,  or  whether  college 
courses  in  these  subjects  should  be  required,  a  show  of  hands  showed  7  in 
favor  of  a  college  requirement ;  15  that  passing  off  these  subjects  by  ^itrance 
examinations  was  sufficient. 

On  a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  forest  schools  should  set  up  a  separate 
set  of  conditions  governing  entrance,  or  should  accept  students  who  had  passed 
the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  college  entrance  board,  there  was 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  the  lattter  practice  should  in  general  be 
followed. 

The  question  being  raised  whether  a  forest  school  should  demand  more  credit 
hours  for  graduation  than  is  demanded  in  other  schools  conferring  a  bachelor's 
degree,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that,  because  a  forest 
school  is  essentially  on  a  professional  basis,  it  could  demand  that  courses 
Aggi^ating  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  should  be  included  in  this  cur- 
riculum. This  is  following  the  procedure  already  in  force  in  a  number  of  the 
colleges  of  engineering  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  of  the  Forest  Service,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
sufficient  work  in  English  so  that  the  students  should  acquire  the  ability  to 
express  themselves  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  He  felt  that  too  early  speciali- 
zation was  undesirable  and  that  the  early  part  of  the  course  should  be  devoted 
to  laying  proper  foundations  in  which  the  study  of  English  should  have  no 
small  part 

In  dosing  the  discussion  on  this  report,  the  chairman  made  it  Evident  that 
to  the  conunittee  had  been  assigned  a  task  of  working  out  on  paper  what  it 
thought  the  best  course  in  forestry  for  a  man  who  could  only  spend  four  years 
in  college.  The  report  of  the  committee  should  be  read  in  that  light,  rather 
than  as  constituting  a  fully  rounded  out  curriculum  for  forestry  instruction. 
The  committee  was  assigned  a  definite  task.  The  question  of  what  work  should 
be  taken  by  students  who  desire  fully  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession 
falls  In  the  scope  of  another  committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  POSITION  THAT 
FORESTRY  COURSES  SHOULD  TAKE  AS  CULTURAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton. 


Statistics  show  that  only  about  2  per  cent  of  our  students  of  school  age 
carry  their  education  to  the  point  of  a  college  degree.  Since  most  of  the  edu- 
cation in  forestry  to-day  is  confined  to  technical  schools  of  college  grade,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  the  lllse,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  great  mass  of  people 
are  to  know  anything  about  forestry  and  its  relation  to  human  welfare,  some 
courses  of  study  in  the  subject  must  be  introduced  into  the  graded  schools. 
Forest  geography  might  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  if  the  Forest 
Service  would  prepare  a  leaflet  on  this  subject,  most  State  superintendents 
could  be  induced  to  include  the  work  In  their  schools.  In  the  schools  of 
higher  grade,  forests  in  their  relation  to  human  welfare  and  the  hldustries 
could  be  studied,  so  that  in  time  there  would  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  and  a  sympathetic  interest  in  it  Edu- 
cation of  the  public  in  the  field  of  forestry  is  the  only  way  in  which  any 
constructive  legislation  can  be  accomplished. 

The  needs  of  the  situation  in  the  schools  can  be  met  if  material  already  in 
existence  is  organized  and  assembled  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  utilized  by 
teachers;  this  should  be  supplemented  by  a  series  of  questions  and  sugges- 
tions, so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  direct  the  attention  of  pupils  in  the  right 
ways.  A  closer  coordination  between  schools  teaching  forestry  subjects  would 
also  be  of  great  assistance. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  O.  D.  .Tarvis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  fore- 
going informal  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Commenting  upon  this  statement  Dr.  Claxton  said 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  look  forward  into 
the  future  and  see  what  kinds  of  education  will  be  needed.  The  duty  of 
schools  is  to  train  the  citizens  of  the  future.  In  time  there  will  be  need  for 
a  large  number  of  scientifically  trained  foresters.  There  is,  therefore,  a  place 
for  education  in  forestry.  From  having  so  many  ramifications  in  the  fi^ld  of 
economics,  it  is  essential  for  the  well  being  of  any  country  to  have  men  trained 
not  only  for  the  technical  practice  of  the  profession,  but  also  able  to  handle 
large  questions  of  policy. 

There  is  also  need  that  the  public  should  have  some  general  information 
about  what  forestry  is  and  what  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  should  know  forestry  technically,  but  they  shoul<l 
know  enough  about  forestry  and  its  relation  to  public  welfare  so  that  tliey 
can  understand  and  have  feeling  and  sympathy  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  desir- 
able that  forestry  be  introduced  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools. 
'  Dr.  Claxton  further  suggested  in  connection  with  the  technical  aspect  of 
forestry  education,  that  in  his  Judgment  it  would  be  a  good  thing  were  the 
committees  of  this  conference  continued,  to  give  further  study  to  this  whole 
subject.  A  useful  precedent  has  been  set  in  this  way  by  the  committees  ap 
pointed  at  a  conference  of  highway  and  transportation  engineers  held  In  May. 
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1920.  These  committees  have  been  making  analyses  of  the  different  things 
necessary  to  be  done  and  the  several  kinds  of  preparation  requisite  therefor. 
Is  there  not  need  for  similar  consideration  of  the  problem  of  education  In 
forestry? 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  can  be  done  at  once  to  introduce  forestry 
into  the  schools,  Dr.  Claxton  suggested  that  lesson  leaflets  should  be  prepared 
and  that  a  good  place  to  begin  was  with  the  study  of  forest  geography.  If 
the  Federal  Government  would  get  out  such  a  leaflet  he  thought  that  he 
could  induce  most  of  the  superintendents  of  State  education  to  require  its  use. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dana,  of  the  Forest  Service,  suggested  that  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  desirable  to  call  a  conference  of  superintendents  of  schools  on  for- 
estry as  a  cultural  and  educational  subject,  in  which  might  also  be  included  the 
presidents  of  universities  and  the  deans  of  colleges.  Dr.  Claxton  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  consider  this  if  the  conference  should  ask  for  it. 

The  discussion  closed  with  the  suggestion  that  the  committee  might  well,  in 
its  study  of  this  question,  recommend  some  form  of  cooperation  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Forest  Service  that  would  lead  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  manual  on  forestry  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COURSE  LEADING 
TO  THE  DEGREE  OP  MASTER  OF  FORESTRY. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  FIVE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY. 

Modem  civilization  rests  upon  the  principle  of  cooperative  effort  in  providing 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  advance  of  actual  need  the  materials  required  for  main- 
taining our  standards  of  living.  The  three  foundation  stones  are  capital,  coop- 
oration,  and  Christian  ethics.  Forestry  as  a  national  policy  embodies  the 
highest  development  of  the  ideals  of  this  civilization.  The  function  of  capital 
Is  to  make  possible  the  existence  of  individuals  during  the  period  required  to 
organize  an  industry  and  produce  the  goods.  Its  destruction  means  starvation 
and  savagery.  Forestry  requires  by  f^r  the  greatest  period  of  time  for  produc- 
tion of  any  material,  and  is  thus  most  closely  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
await  returns,  and  upon  the  foresight  and  self-denial  in  the  present,  which  this 
effort  calls  for.  Cooperation  means  the  development  of  specialists  and  techni- 
cians on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  harmonious  working  of  this  com- 
plicated organization  for  the  common  good,  as  opposed  to  class  warfare.  In  for- 
estry our  progress  will  be  measured  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
line  by  public  activity,  whether  through  direct  ownership  or  cooperation  with 
private  effort.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  third  factor— ethics — which  alone  pro- 
tects property  rights  and  makes  any  form  of  cooperative  effort  possible. 

The  material  energies  of  organized  society  may  be  summed  up  as  the  or- 
ganizing and  conduct  of  enterprises  which  supply  the  consumer  with  what  he 
needs  when  he  needs  it  The  success  of  this  effort  is  gauged  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  goods  supplied  and  the  relative  advance  in  average  stand- 
ards of  comfort  This  involves  a  threefold  process  fundamental  to  the  con- 
sideration of  forestry  education :  First,  a  study  of  the  needs  of  wood  consumers ; 
second,  the  technique  of  wood  production,  harvesting,  and  utilization;  and 
third,  the  business  factors  of  adjusting  the  supply  or  production  to  the  demand. 
It  is  possible  to  separate  practically  all  forestry  subjects  into  these  three 
groups,  except  those  applied  sciences  whldi  are  synthetic  in  character  and 
whose  function  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  harmonizing  the  three  elements  into 
practical  directions  for  operations. 

The  first  group  may  be  termed  "economics."  This  deals  with  the  demand, 
or  the  reaction  of  the  forest  on  man.  Its  basis  is  the  means  of  expression, 
language.  Its  fundamental  sciences  are  history  and  economic  relations,  based 
on  statistics.  Its  forest  sciences  are  forest  history  and  forest  economies,  while 
it  finds  its  practical  application  in  policies  crystallized  and  expressed  by 
laws. 

The  second  group  may  be  termed  "  technique  "  and  deals  with  the  physical 
environment  altogether.  Its  basis  lies  in  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Its  fundamental  sciences  are  geology,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics.  Its  forest 
sciences  are  forest  physiography,  and  soils,  dendrology,  and  forest  pathology, 
forest  ecology  or  sllvlcs,  forest  entomology  and  zoology,  and  wood  technology. 
Its  applied  sciences  are  silviculture,  forest  engineering,  forest  utilization  or 
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lumbering,  uses  and  preserration  of  woods  and  wood-using  industriesi  nnd 
forest  protection  in  its  technical  aspects,  including  applied  entomology,  pa- 
thology, and  engineering. 

The  third  group,  or  business,  is  the  one  al>out  which  most  confusion  exists, 
and  which  is  commonly  divided  between  each  of  the  others,  some  subjects  being 
tlirown  with  economics  or  demand,  others  with  technique  or. supply.  What 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  group?  The  function  of  a 
business  being  to  supply  demand,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  technique  of  produc- 
tion. The  business  factors,  distinct  from  these  technical  methods,  deal  with 
the  three  factors  of  quantities,  location,  and  order  or  sequence — ^that  is,  the 
time  factor.  The  basis  of  this  group  is  mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing. 
But  when  we  come  to. the  sciences,  two  sections  appear,  the  one  bearing  upon 
economics,  the  others  upon  technique  or  the  physical  world.  The  fundamental 
science  in  this  group  belonging  to  the  econoniic  wing  is  accounting.  That 
belonging  to  the  physical  wing  is  surveying.  The  one  deals  with  man,  the  other 
altogether  with  the  earth. 

With  surveying  we  encounter  tLe  dassiflcation  termed  engineering.  This 
subject  is  commonly  and  correctly  classed,  under  the  term  civil  engineering, 
with  dynamic  engineering,  for  which  it  paves  the  way^  But  surveying  and 
mapping,  though  forming  this  connecting  link,  belong  absolutely  in  the  business 
group,  since  they  effect  no  dynamic  change  in  the  physical  environment,  btlt 
merely  locate  and  measure .  areas,  one  of  the  three  primary  functions  of 
business.  •" 

In  the  forest  sciences  the  same  two  wings  are  in  evidence.'  On  the  ecohonil<di 
side  is  forest  finance,  which  deals  mathematically,  through  accounting  methods, 
with  the  purely  economic  factors  of  forestry;  hence  is  frequexifly  confused 
with  economics,  with  which  it  is  the  connecting  link.  On  the  physical  side  Is 
forest  mensuration,  which  deals  mathemiBLtically  with  the  living'  tolrcss  of 
nature,  which  it  attempts  to  measure' and  interpret,  thus  forming  the  con* 
necting  link  with  ecology  and  silviculture.  The  greatest  error  in  teaching^  either 
of  these  subjects  is  in  viewing  them  from  their  purely  matheknatical  aspect, 
and  striving  to  attain  mathematical  precision  in  results,  when  neither  human 
nature  nor  plant  life  conforms  to  mathematical  laws.  Forest  surveying  and 
mensuration  are  combined  under  the  term  forest  survey. 

The  applied  science  in  this  group  is  forest  management,  which  includes 
organization  and  regulation  of  forests.  This  is  a  synthetic  subject  resting 
directly  upon  the  three  groups,  based  upon  forest  policy  on  the  one  hand  and 
silviculture  on  the  other,  but  based  equally  on  the  mathematical  or  business 
factors  of  finance  and  forest  survey.  It  belongs  in  the  business  group  because 
it  is  distinguished  from  each  of  the  other  groups  by  dealing,  characteristically, 
with  the  purely  business  factors  of  quantity,  location,  and  time,  and  with  the 
organization  and  business  or  ofilce  methods  by  which  to  insure  order  and 
sequence  of  operations.  Porest  protection  is  a  phase  of  forest  management. 
Fire  protection  depends  as  much  on  economics,  or  public  education  and  laws, 
and  on  business,  or  an  efficient  personnel  well  organized,  as  upon  methods 
of  fire  prevention  and  fighting.  This  synthesis  makes  the  subject  difficult  to 
classify.  Lumbering  when  it  treats  of  the  lumber  industry  has  the  same  three- 
fold basis  and  can  not  be  segregated  as  an  engineering  or  technical  subject, 
th<Migh  the  study  of  logging  methods  belongs  there. 

By  temperament  and  training  men  tend  to  class  themselves  In  one  of  three 
groups  coordinated  with  this  threefold  division  of  forestry.  To  the  economic 
group  belong  some  of  the  great  pioneers  of  forestry  like  Dr.  J.  T.  Both  rock,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  men  prominent  in  the  forestry  movement  whose  work 
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has  consisted  In  establishing  the  foundations  of  forestry  in  public  policy,  men 
not  necessarily  possessed  of  a  technical  forestry  training.  To  the  technical 
group  belong  the  research  specialists  who  are  laying  the  foundations  of  forestry 
in  the  wooda  These  men  as  specialists  are  indispensable,  but  can  we  d^;)end 
upon  them  alone  to  establish  the  practice  of  forestry?  Until  the  advent  of  the 
trained  forester,  forest  agitation  got  nowhere  except  as  a  land  policy,  which  is 
pure  economics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  technical  side  of  a  forester's 
training  tends  to  make  him  contemptuous  of  the  economic  side,  and  to  regard 
popular  education  as  hot  air  l)ecause  it  does  not  teach  him  anything  new,  and 
speech  making  as  an  ordeal  to  be  shunned.  These  ultratechnical  foresters 
remind  one  of  the  text,  "  and  like  a  lamb,  dumb  before  his  shearers,  so  opened 
he  not  his  mouth."  They  are  absolutely  dependent  for  their  livelihood  as 
foresters  upon  the  efforts  of  the  economic  group,  or  upon  conditions  created  by 
these  efforts,  or  else  are  forced  to  seek  other  emplojrment;  yet  because  of  the 
defective  specialization  in  their  education  these  foresters  are  unable  and  un- 
willing in  many  cases  to  support  this  group.  Of  the  two,  the  economist  Is  bound 
to  have  the  broader  outlook,  but  he  is  often  ImpracticaL  The  fundamental 
defect  of  a  too  narrow  specialist  is  intolerance  and  lack  of  comprehension  ot 
either  one  or  both  of  the  three  phases  or  aspects  of  oiterprise,  which  leads  him 
to  belittle  instead  of  encouraging  those  engaged  in  these  other  rOles,  thus  oper" 
ating  not  to  build  up  the  enterprise  but  to  unscrew  the  bolts  which  hold  it 
together. 

Specialization  without  vision  is  not  the  result  of  education  but  of  the  lack 
of  it  The  laborer  is  a  technician,  usually  excelling  in  some  line,  even  if  it  is 
hod  carrying,  and  with  all-  the  benighted  insolence  of  superiority  which  this 
ezc^ence  gives  when  not  accompanied  by  a  comprehension  of  the  functions 
of  those  who  are  not  technicians.  The  utter  disregard  of  practical  aflkirs 
shown  by  the  dreamer  of  Utopian  theories  or  narrow  economist,  when  Joined 
with  this  technical  bigotry,  is  capable  of  consuming  the  world.  The  mathe- 
matical or  business  specialist^  typified  by  the  clerk,  has  no  soul  above  figures. 
As  the  dd  Yale  song  has  it,  ''now,  which  of  these  three  persons  would  yon 
most  pref^  to  be?"  The  answer  is,  "  The  man  behind,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  leader  or  organizer,  the  one  who  welds  together  these  three  elements 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  discordant  or  warring ;  the  practical  man  who 
possesses  not  one  but  all  three  traits  harmoniously  developed ;  who  is  a  thorough 
technician,  understanding  the  art  of  successful  forestry ;  who  Is  a  sound  econo- 
mist, understanding  human  nature  and  the  relations  of  the  industry  to  demand ; 
but  who  above  all  is  a  practical  business  man,  an  administrator,  who  can  success- 
fully direct  large  undertakings  and  produce,  in  fict,  the  perfect  cooperation 
required  of  forestry  as  of  any  other  business. 

Such  men  are  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  leadership,  and  they  will  become 
leaders  as  certainly  as  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  a  very  careful  survey  some  three  years  ago  of  all  the  graduates  of  the 
Yale  school  of  forestry  showed  that  over  70  per  cent  had,  in  their  career  subse- 
quent to  graduation,  demonstrated  this  ability  for  leadership. 

But  what  is  the  rOle  of  a  forest  education  in  producing  this  type  of  person? 
Is  he  bom  that  way?  Can  you  make  leaders  by  mere  school  training?  There 
is  not  one  of  these  three  elements  that  is  not  better  learned  outside  of  college 
than  in  it.  £2conomics  means  the  study  of  human  nature,  not  from  books  but 
at  first  hand,  in  the  woods  and  factory,  in  public  life.  Technique  means  doing 
things,  and  the  best  way  to  learn  how  is  to  do  them  or  be  very  dose  to  them. 
Hence  the  scorn  of  the  sophisticated  laborer  for  the  greenhorn  with  the  edu- 
cation.   And  where  tise  can  a  man  learn  the  rules  of  business  than  in  the 
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game  itself?  Haven't  we  a  host  of  hard-headed,  self-made  men  to  ^nphasize 
this  truth?  Yes,  we  can  all  learn  one,  i>erhap8  two,  of  these  faculties  in 
the  school  of  experience,  but  it  takes  three  legs  to  hold  up  a  stool.  One  man 
in  100  may  attain  the  power  of  coordination  by  his  own  efforts  in  the  practical 
school  of  experience.  Thinkers  are  not  confined  to  the  college  bred.  But  more 
oft^i  such  men  have  failed  to  attain  the  synmietry  required  of  leaders.  When 
they  are  given  these  responsibilities,  what  happens?  They  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery  either  by  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  research  to  the  health  of  the  enterprise,  or  by  lack  of  vision  in  dealing 
with  personnel,  or  else  they  can  not  swing  the  administrative  problems  con- 
fronting them.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  developed  a  few  striking 
instances  of  this  one-sided  inefficiency.  Its  effects  upon  an  organization  are 
always  serious  and  blighting.  By  contrast,  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
Forest  Service,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  administrative  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  in  the  same  period  of  time,  is  due  directly  to  the  predominance  of  the 
well-balanced  type  of  leader,  who  can  build  constructively  and  inspire  his 
subordinates. 

In  general  this  efTect  springs  directly  from  the  cause  of  the  general  training 
in  forestry  received  by  so  many  of  these  men  employed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Well-rounded  college  training  is  not  a  substitute  for  practical  experience,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  to  give  to  the  student  the  maximum  chance  of  coordinating 
the  three  phases  of  his  education  and  thus  making  out  of  him  a  leader  as 
well  as  a  specialist.  Just  As  the  origin  of  man  from  the  lower  animals  came 
through  coordinated  development  of  all  the  senses  leading  to  the  power  of 
thought,  so  narrow  technical  specialization  must  be  accompanied  by  symmetri- 
cal development  of  practical  business  sense  and  full  human  sympathy^  if  the 
human  race,  or  the  profession  of  forestry,  is  to  progress. 

Does  the  four-year  course  in  forestry  supply  this  balanced  training,  or  can 
it  do  so?  This  is  not  a  question  of  technical  training.  It  is  not  disputed 
either  that  technicians  In  logging,  wood  technology,  silviculture,  or  other  spe- 
cial lines  can  be  given  adequate  preparation  in  four  years,  or  that  we  need  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  forestry  than  In  command.  The 
question  Is,  rather.  What  will  the  fifth  year  do  for  the  forester  who  takes  it? 

F.  H.  Newell  says: 

The  human  viewpoint  is  the  most  important  part  of  education.  Logic  and 
reason  are  not  the  controlling  factors.  Emotions,  sentiment,  and  ideals  are 
more  powerful. 

In  the  report  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  for  1920,  is  the  state- 
ment: 

Especially  is  it  necessary  that  men  trained  along  lines  of  applied  science 
should  have  a  training  not  too  narrow  in  extent  or  too  highly  specialized  in 
character. 

R.  D.  Forbes,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  in  AprU,  1020,  on 
education  says: 

What  forestry  needs  is  not  specialization,  but  generalization.  Forestry  more 
perhaps  than  most  professions  needs  men  of  broad  training  rather  than  special- 
ists. In  the  present  state  of  development  of  forestry  in  America  we  need  ad- 
ministrators (business  men)  and  propagandists. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Bryant  says : 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our  profession  that  we  have  not  developed 
forestry-economists  who  can  speak  authoritatively  on  the  many  vital  problems 
affecting  forests  and  forestry.  We  have  neglected  the  broader  economic  phases 
of  the  subject 
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F*rof.  S.  N.  Spring  gives  as  his  contribution  to  this  report : 

A  course  covering  four  years  and  comprising  the  fundamental  sciences,  en- 
gineering  and  forestry  courses  with  a  minimum  of  hours  in  English  and  eco- 
nomics, forms  too  narrow  a  training  for  the  development  of  a  professional 
forester.  There  Is  need  of  more  economics,  English*  history,  business  courses, 
law,  and  the  like.  Youth  and  undergraduate  activities,  desirable  as  they  both 
are,  prevent  as  searching  work  as  is  found  possible  in  a  ftfth  year  of  graduate- 
work,  which,  properly  correlated  with  the  former,  should  produce  men  who  will 
raise  the  standards  of  forest  practice  and  not  be  mere  practicers  of  forestry. 
There  must  be  schools  that  can  give  adequate  training  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  and  to  make  sure  of  the  best  development  in  forestry  in  the  Unitefl 
States.  We  must  not  have  in  mind  the  training  of  foresters  solely  under 
present  day  needs  but  give  the  breadth  of  training  that  will  meet  future  con- 
ditions. 

P.  T.  CkMlidge  writes: 

We  can  not  derive  the  best  benefits  from  our  wild  lands  as  State  or  Federal 
administrators  or  as  private  foresters  except  from  a  point  of  view  which  in- 
cludes a  much  wider  knowledge  than  that  comprised  under  the  teaching  of 
forestry  as  an  art 

He  cites  the  need  for  economics,  history,  English,  and  a  modem  language — 
in  his  case,  French. 

Our  education  in  forestry  during  the  last  20  years  has  proven  weakest  in  the 
approaches  to  mechanical  engineering.  *  *  *  Whatever  essentials  of  engi- 
neering can  be  included  in  a  forestry  course  will  prove  of  greatest  value, 
*  *  *  A  subject  that  for  many  years  had  received  insufficient  attention  Is 
accounting.  *  ^  *  The  instruction  at  Harvard,  combining  lumbering  and 
business  administration,  has  enabled  graduates  to  do  ver}'  distinctive  work. 
The  silvlcultural  twist  in  our  education  has  unduly  emphasized  consideration  of 
the  trees  to  the  detriment  of  consideration  of  the  forest 

Dr.  Roth  says :  "  I  believe  in  a  five-year  course  for  the  real  student  who  aims- 
at  work  that  is  either  big  or  deep,"  and  the  Michigan  fiveyear  course  Is  planned 
to  enable  the  student  to  introduce  languages,  economics,  and  other  cultural  sub- 
jects 

In  considering  what  should  constitute  a  well-balanced  five-year  course  of 
training  for  a  professional  forester,  and  in  comparing  the  courses  now  given 
both  in  four  years  and  five  years  a  common  standard  of  credits  is  required. 
Practice  differs  somewhat  between  colleges.  The  standard  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  discussion  is,  for  lecture  courses,  1  hour  for  a  terra  of  onehalf 
year,  consisting  of  16  weeks  of  classroom  work,  exclusive  of  examinations  and 
vacations.  For  laboratory  work  practice  varies  between  2  and  2^  hours  as  the 
equivalent  of  1  hour  of  dassroom,  sometimes  varying  within  the  same  college 
and  department  according  to  the  course.  For  field  work,  practice  varies  from 
2i  hours  to  3  hours  as  the  equivalent  of  1  hour  of  classroom  work.  At  the 
University  of  Minnesota  one  credit  hour  is  equivalent  to  one  lecture  or  recita- 
tion period  requiring  2  hours  of  preparation,  2  hours  of  laboratory  work  requir- 
ing 1  hour  of  preparation,  or  8  hours  of  laboratory  work  with  no  preparation, 
each  week  for  one  quarter.  Three  quarters  give  32  weeks  of  work  exclu- 
sive of  examinations.  In  the  four-year  course  210  credit  hours  are  required 
for  graduation,  which  reduced  to  the  minimum  basis  by  the  factor  two-thinln 
gives  140  credit  hours,  or  35  per  term,  inclusive  of  the  summer  field  work  at 
Itasca  Park,  the  omission  of  which  lowers  the  term  average  to  approximately 
32  credits. 

At  the  University  of  California,  130  units  of  study  are  required  for  a  four- 
year  course,  which  includes  6  units  of  summer  field  work,  or  124  for  the  regular 
terms,  an  average  of  32  per  year. 

The  Yale  course  has  been  computed  by  using  2  hours  as  the  equivalent  for 
laboratory  work,  and  3  hours  for  field  work.    As  there  are  66  hours  of  labora* 
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tory  work,  the  use  of  2^  hours  as  the  equiyalent  would  reduce  the  total  crcDits 
by  about  6  units,  giving  approximately  200  units.  The  variation  between  col- 
leges as  to  length  of  term  and  equivalents  used  is  apparently  not  sufficient  to 
require  the  use  of  reduction  factors  to  obtain  a  common  standard  or  weight. 
The  next  factor  is  the  size  of  the  load  per  term  or  year.    See  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Grouping  of  subjects  in  4  and  5  year  courses. 


■ 

Four  years. 

Five 

Tears. 

By  group  of  8abi«t8.> 

liichi- 
gan. 

Cali- 
fomia. 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania. 

Pro-' 
posed. 

Call- 
fornla. 

Cor- 
nell. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Burinass,  Inchiding  mrv9pDg 

Techninue,  indudmc  nMwhanlcal  en- 
ffln^^friiur 

41 
71 

27 
37 

06 

3 
3 

45 
82 

92 
2 

27 
27 

70 

27 
46 

01 
2 

«21 
80 

84 
6+ 
•10 
"4 

106i 

45 
45 

00 

RMoarch 

EkcUves 

SfmlnaiTi  idTaiifml  work. .. . .  ^ . . . .  ^ 

3 

Total 

133 

135 

171 

«124 

166 

156 

2091 

180 

>  In  all  courses  except  at  Yale  and  5-year  proposed  about  9  credits  are  omitted  for  military  drill,  hygiene 
and  physical  tralniog. 
s  Supplonented  by  electives:  not  listed  in  publidied  outline  of  courses. 

*  Or  more. 

*  Credits  for  sunmier  field  work  not  included  would  add  10  to  15  credits. 

Here  there  is  considerable  variation  between  colleges.  Yale  evidently  re- 
quires a  standard  of  about  20  hours  or  units  per  term,  while  Pennsylvania 
State  even  exceeds  this.  In  each  case  the  course  permit?  of  practically  no 
electives;  so  these  represent  the  maximum  requirements  and  greatest  rigidity'. 
The  standard  set  by  Cornell,  California,  and  Michigan  is  16  to  18  hours  per 
term,  or  a  total  of  about  180  hours  for  four  years.  To  this  in  each  instance 
can  be  added  the  summer  work  or  term,  whether  this  be  one  or  two  seasons. 
These  add  from  10  to  20  hours.  The  additional  year  brings  the  total  available 
units  to  200  in  case  of  Yale  and  175  at  California.  Cornell,  by  crediting  one 
term  in  individual  field  work  witli  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  (15),  has  a 
total  of  159  credits.  Pennsylvania  State  by  crowding  the  load  shows  170  credits 
for  four  years.  To  all  but  Yale  9  credits  are  added  for  military  drill,  hy- 
giene, and  personal  health.  Yale  presumably  devotes  an  equivalent  time  in 
extracurriculum  activities  along  similar  lines. 

The  effect  of  an  overload  is  to  deprive  the  student  of  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  reading  and  reference  work,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  and  initi- 
ative or  original  thinking,  but  which  may  of  course  in  undergraduate  work  be 
wasted.  Recreation  is  required,  at  least  by  the  undergraduate,  and  for  the 
postgraduate,  research,  and  Independent  work  require  a  light  fixed  schedule. 
There  is  serious  danger,  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  crowd  into  four  years 
a  course  which  should  require  five  years  for  its  completion,  or  in  overloading 
a  five-year  course  with  too  great  a  specialization  in  any  line,  if  its  purpose  be 
not  distinctly  to  specialize. 

Assuming  .a  standard  of  180  credits  for  a  five-year  course,  which  is  20  less 
than  given  by  Yale  (26  on  basis  of  two  hours  laboratory  for  one  hour  class), 
how  should  such  a  course  be  balanced  for  a  general  professional  training?  No 
course  can  be  proposed  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  Institutions,  even  for  the 
purpose  outlined,  but  a  standard  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  overweight 
or  deficiencies,  as  well  as  to  emphasise  the  advantages  of  five  years  of  training. 
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Table  2.— Credits  or  units  per  year,  4  and  5  year  courses. 


Four  years. 

Five  years. 

Years. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

Cor- 
nell. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Unit 
extras.1 

Fr^hman 

«31 

132 

32 

29 

>39 

t32 

34 

34 

«37 

140 

42 

38 

>33 

>36 

36 

86 

«39 

»30 

30 

34 

34 

9 

<86 
130 

37 

31 
■13-i- 

«7 

38 
41 
41 
40 

34 

34 
34 
84 
84 

10 

30 

Bophomore      

32 

Junior 

35 

Senior 

35 

PostKraduate 

35 

Slimmer  field  work 

""'S 

6 

14 

10 

IS 

Total 

132 
9 

135 
9 

171 
0 

151 
9 

166 
9 

•144 

9 

2061 

180 

IM 

Extras 

9 

1  Plus  4  hours  of  military  drill,  hygiene,  etc. 
s  Plus  5  hours  of  military  drill,  hygiene,  etc. 

*  Plus  1  term  of  individual  work,  aoout  15  credits,  and  eleotives  not  listed  in  puhli^ed  outline  of  ooursK. 

*  Cornell  also  requires  3  months  of  practical  experience  and  1  month  in  forenry  camp. 

Table  8. — Subgroups  of  subjedSt  4  o>nd  5  year  courses. 


Four  years. 

Five; 

fears. 

By  group  of  subjeots. 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU- 
fornia. 

Penn- 
vania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

CaU- 
fomia. 

Cor- 
neU. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Eleotives 

3 

110 

Economics: 

T,AngiiAg^ 

6 
14 

12 
15 

24 
21 

8 
19 

9 
18 

6 
15 

24 
21* 

18 

Science  and  arts 

27 

Total 

20 

27 

45 

27 

27 

8  21 

45? 

45 

Business: 

Mathematics  and  drawing 

Science  and  arts 

8 
33 

14 
23 

6 
26 

6 
21 

20 
26 

6 
24 

17 
341 

13 
33 

Total 

41 
61 

37 

64 

32 

77 

27 
«54 

46 
73 

30 
»61 

511 
97l 

45 

Total  tor  2  eroups 

90 

Technique: 

Physics  and  chemistry 

12 

9 
10 
32 

4 

4 

18 

14 

7 

17 

7 

3 

13 
11 
11 
39 
8 
10 

14 

9 

10 

26 

6 

5 

27 

30 

7 

17 

7 

8 

12 
9 
15 
31 
11 
6 

22 

7 
12 
45i 
15 

7 

15 

"B'/'wln«ftrinF .'. , . 

15 

Site!  .....:::::::::.:::.:::.:.:.: 

10 

Plants 

A  nl"Tialfl  and  ins'»'^t5 

35 

8 

Wood 

* 

Total 

Research 

71 

66 
2 

92 
2 

70 

91 
2 

84 

»6 

4 

4 

lOg^ 

90 

SefpinAry .  . , ,  . 

Advanced  work 

Recapitulation 

132 

135 

171 

•124 

%     106 

159 

206| 

180 

» Or  more. 

•  See  eleotives. 

>  Credits  for  field  work  not  included. 

The  division  proposed  is  shown  in  Table  2 : 

Economics 45,  or  25  per  cent. 

Business 45,  or  25  per  cent. 

Technique 90,  or  50  per  cent. 

The  technical  subjects  are  further  divided  into — 

Basic  sciences 15-161  percent. 

Engineering  and  practice 15-16f  per  cent. 

Sciences  and  scientific  practice 60-661  per  cent. 
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The  sciences  may  be  further  dlTided  Into-— 

Factor  of  site 10-16}  per  cent. 

Plants 85-^i  per  cent 

Woods 7-lli  per  cent. 

Animals S-18|  pei^  cent. 

It  is  in  the  economic  and  business  group  that  the  greatest  deficiencies  are 
ordinarily  found.  The  suggested  division  of  the  45  credits  in  economics  is  as 
follows : 

Table  4. — Eccngmios — Subjects  arranged  ly  groups,  4  ond  5  year  courses. 


Four  years. 

FlTO  years. 

Oroap  and  sabjwts. 

ICIehi- 
gan. 

OaU- 
fornia. 

Peon- 
▼ania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

Cor- 
naU. 

Yala. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Basi..: 

F!*]i(r]iiib.... 

6 

12 

13 
13 

/ 

8 

9 

« 

12 
IS 

6 
3 

4 

ii' 

8 

1 
H 

12 

1iffo<ieni  iannuuff 

• 

fldencm: 

Hlirtory 

1    • 

8 

{     w 

11 

12 

6 

Eeonomlcfsography 

Forest  eoonoxnlcs' . .'. 

7 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

2 
2* 

1 
1 

6 

1 

History  of  forestry 

Applied  acienoes: 

BnsiiiMslaw. .            ...... 

i^Qfnber  ln<Smtry .  , 

8 

1 

3 

8 

8 

1 

2* 

Forest  policy....' 

3 

Of  these,  Bnglish  has  been  the  most  neglected,  so  much  so  that  most  foresters 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  inability  to  express  themselves,  although  at  that 
the  percentage  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  language  is  higher  than  is  found  in  the 
engineering  profession.  A  modern  language  should  if  possible  be  learned  in 
high  school — Spanish  for  practical  use,  French  or  German  for  research  and 
literature.  The  need  for  a  better  basis  in  economics,  including  the  history  of 
the  twentieth  century,  is  going  to  Increase  constantly.  One  three-hour  credit  is 
totally  inadequate  in  economics.  In  no  other  line  does  the  forester's  education 
need  rounding  out  so  badly.  Of  the  nine  credits  suggested,  three  are  ele- 
mentary, permitting  the  student  to  take  later  courses  in  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization and  management,  employment,  markets,  and  other  subjects  for  six 
additional  credits. 

Business  law  has  been  generally  omitted,  but  deserves  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  remaining  nine  credits  devoted  to  forest  economics  include  the 
general  courses  usually  given  to  beginners,  the  history  of  forestry,  and  State 
and  National  forest  policy,  with  one  hour  for  the  economics  of  the  lumber 
industry. 
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Table  5. — Bu9ine$9  iubjectM  arranged  fry  groupM. 


Oroups  and  subjects. 


BmIs: 

Mathematics 

Meofaasical  drawing 

Descriptive  geometry 

Bdaaces  (eoonamic): 

Aoooonting 

Forest  Anaiice  (technical) 

Surveying  and  topographic  map- 
Mensuration 

Applied  sciences: 

lAimber  business 

Manaeeiment  (organization  and 
regulation) 


Foot  years. 


Michi. 
gan. 


8 


16 

8 

8 
4 


(^ali. 
fomi&. 


12 
2 


2 

0 
10 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia. 


4 
2 


10 
8 

>2 

6 


Pro- 
posed. 


8 
8 


6 
1 

8 
8 


Five  years. 


Cali- 
liomia. 


15 
2 
8 

3 
2 

9 
10 


Car- 
neU. 


8 

8 


14 
8 


Yale. 


10 
3 
4 

3 
1 

11 
51 

4 

10 


Pro- 
posed. 


10^ 

% 


2 

12 

T 

2 


>  Alternative,  not  included  in  totak. 

In  the  business  group  a  minimum  of  10  credits  is  indicated  for  mathematics.. 
This  covers  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  difTerential  and  integral 
calculus.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
mathematics  ahove  trigonometry,  but  the  additional  subjects  are  strongly  reccHU- 
mended  in  a  flye-year  course. 

An  elementary  course  in  accounting  is  considered  indispensable  to  a  well- 
balanced  forestry  course  and  is  the  most  serious  omission  in  courses  as  at 
present  arranged.  A  second  course,  making  six  hours,  is  adylsable  as  a  sub- 
stitute, if  necessary  for  a  course  in  economics  (with  which  this  subject  !» 
commonly  classed).  Twelve  hours  for  surveying  is  intended  to  tfaorouglilr 
cover  both  plane  and  topographic  surveying.  This  is  adequate.  Mensuration 
Is  best  taught  by  combining  lecture  and  field  work  in  about  equal  credit  weigiit,. 
1.  e.,  one  hour  class  work  to  three  hours  In  the  field.  If  this  is  hot  possible,, 
sufllclent  class  work  should  precede  the  Add  work  to  clarify  the  subject  Seveo 
credits  is  considered  a  minimum  for  effective  instruction. 

The  eight  credits  allotted  in  the  proposed  course  to  applied  subjects  are  les» 
than  are  now  given  at  Tale  both  In  lumbering  and  management  Owing  to- 
tlie  synthetic  character  of  both  subjects,  an  analysis  of  the  time  allotted  by 
each  university  which  should  fall  under  economics  or  technique  could  not  be 
made  with  certainty.  A  summary  of  all  this  group  as  proposed  shows  the 
following : 


Four  years. 

Five  years. 

Subjects. 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU- 
fornia. 

11 

Penn- 

syl- 

vanla. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

Cor- 
nell. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Lionber  industry 

6 

7 

0 
9 

3 
5 

10 
3 

4 

7 

10 
13i 

9 

Policv  and  manaKement 

13. 
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Table  6. — Technical  9uh}ect$,  arranged  by  groupn. 


Oroups  ftud  subjects. 


Physics 

Clisiiiistry 

Agricultural  chainistry 

BnglBMiing  (ftppUed  sd«nce): 

Forg«work 

Kemntarj  maehanks 

Advanced  mechanics. 

Forest  engineering 


Lumbering 

Forest  procectii 


on. 


Fsdort  o/fftf. 
Sciences: 

Meteorology 

^liixutnAoif.^ 

Geology...... 

Sons... 

Physiography 


Astenf ,  indudi(M  HMeuUvre. 


Sciences: 

Blementary  botany 

Monhology  and  anatomy. 
Eooiogy  and  physiology. . . 


I>endrolo^.. 
Forest  pathology. 


Forest  eooiogy  or  sUvics. 
Applied  sciences: 

Savfoulture,  natural . . . . 
Seeding  and  planttng. . . . 


Zoolon^,  Inetadifif  injcefr. 


Sdenoes: 

Biology , 

Zoology 

Entomology , 

Forest  entomology. 

Applied  seienoe: 

Fish  and  game 


Wood. 
Sdenoes: 

Wood  tedmology 

Identiflcation,  properties,  preser- 
vation  

Applied  sciences: 

Wood-usingindustries 


Four  years. 


ICichi- 
gan. 


3 
8 
8 


4 
6 


4 
8 
2 
2 
4 
4 


} 


CaU- 
fomia. 


8 

10 

5 


4 

7 
3 


3 
4 


6 


} 


4 

8 


Penn* 

syl- 

▼ania. 


8 
10 


2 
7 
2 


2 
8 
8 
8 


\) 


2 
7 
8 
81 

0 

4 


8i 
4 


4 
4 

2 


Pro- 
posed. 


5 
0 


3 
8 
2 


3 

4 
8 


4 

3 
8 
8 

4 
8 


8 

3 


Five  years. 


CaU- 
fomia. 


12 

10 

5 


6 
10 
4 
7 
8 


3 

4 


{ 


6 


4 
8 


Gor- 

nelL 


2 
3 
3 


8 
8 

4 
6 


} 


1 


6 

4 
6 

e 

8 

8 
8 


Yale. 


12 
10 


1 
5 
1 


{ 


2 

4 
2 

4 


4 
8 
8 

44 

8 

6* 
71 


4 
4 
4 
3 


8 
2 
2 


Prk 
posed. 


} 


1& 


S 
» 
&• 


a 

8. 
& 


■4 
4 
4 
5 

4 

T 
4 


i 


4 
4 


8 
2 
2 


For  the  technical  subjects,  including  the  two  lii\es,  engineering  exclusive  of 
surveying,  and  sciences,  the  allotment  of  one-half  the  total  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  forester  is  primarily  a  technician.  The  general  forestry 
course  as  planned  can  not  expect  to  equip  a  man  as  a  full-fledged  logging  engi- 
neer unless  this  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  economic,  business,  or  scientific 
studies. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  five-year  course  at  Oalifomia  permits  a  man 
to  complete  both  the  regular  four  years'  work  plus  the  engineering:  but  this 
is  possible  apparently  because  less  foundation  is  given  in  some  other  subjects,. 
as  pathology,  botany,  and  silviculture. 

It  is  assumed  that  either  physics  or  chemistry  is  a  college  entrance  require- 
ment, and  that  15  credits  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  both  of  these  subjects. 
Blementary  mechanics  is  recommended  on  the  same  basis  as  accounting — ts 
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necessary  to  take  the  raw  edge  off  of  the  forester's  ignorance  without  neces- 
sarily making  him  a  logging  engineer.  The  subject  is  basic  in  importance. 
If  this  is  followed  by  a  course  in  forest  improvements  and  about  6  credits  in 
lumbering,  the  forester  should  be  able  to  get  by  as  a  superintendent  or  even 
manage  small  operations  directly. 

Three  hours  for  forest  protection  are  ample  to  cover  the  subject,  outside  of 
pathology  and  entomology. 

If  surveying  is  included  with  engineering,  the  comparison  is  as  follows, 
exclusive  of  lumbering  and  protection: 


Four  yean. 

Five  years. 

Subjects. 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU- 
fornift. 

Peon. 

•yi- 

vania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

CJor- 
neU. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

16 
3 

6 
3 

10 
2 

8 

4 

9 
19 

14 

i 

11 
1 

12 

IffAehABifAl  AtigiTvtMring 

6 

ToUl 

19 

9 

13 

12 

28 

18 

IS 

18 

Nor  is  this  general  course  intended  to  create  specialists  fitted  for  research  in 
ailviculture,  technology,  or  forest  protection.  Such  courses  will  show  the  same 
character  of  variation  which  California's  five-year  course  shows  for  the  special- 
ized logging  engineering  training. 

The  object  of  the  course  as  planned  for  the  other  branch  of  technique  dealing 
with  the  forest  as  a  living  organism  is  not  therefore  to  overload  the  student 
with  botany,  silvics,  and  ecology,  but  to  cover  these  subjects  adequat^y.  They 
require  greater  weight  than  other  sciences,* since  forestry  is  primarily  the  art 
of  growing  trees. 

Under  site  factors  one  credit  usually  omitted  can  well  be  devoted  to  meteor- 
ology. Six  may  be  divided  between  geology  and  soils.  Mineralogy,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  easily  be  overdone;  we  are  not  training  economic  geologists.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  12  credits  should  be  devoted  to  botany,  exclusive 
of  dendrology.  The  8  additional  credits  required  by  the  Yale  course  tend  to 
develop  specialists  in  ecology,  and  the  time  so  spent  is  needed  in  economics. 

Dendrology  can  utilisse  from  five  to  six  hours,  since  this  course  can  be  made 
a  connecting  link  with  silvics  on  the  one  hand  and  wood  utilization  and  prop- 
erties on  the  other,  by  discussing  the  habits,  requirements,  and  properties  of  the 
different  species. 

Three  hours  each  is  adequate  for  forest  pathology  and  forest  entomology. 
The  separation  of  forest  ecology,  under  the  term  "  silvics,"  from  silviculture  is 
proper,  and  requires  three  to  four  hours.  Seeding  and  planting  commonly  takes 
four  hours.  The  time  devoted  to  silviculture  varies  with  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tive field  work  possible*  and  in  regions  of  second  growth  seven  hours  can  be 
profitably  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Even  with  these  minimum  requirements*  scant  time  is  left  for  the  develop- 
ment of  zoology  leading  to  fish  and  game  culture,  a  subject  which  Cornell  has 
always  retaine<l.  This  is  one  of  the  specialties  and  may  increase  in  impor- 
tance with  the  growth  of  the  need  for  game  propagation  and  protection.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  devote  much  more  than  seven  hours  to  wood,  either  in  micro- 
acopic  study,  identification,  or  treatment. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  course  giving  these  studies  in  sequence. 
This  is  a  matter  which  each  institution  can  work  out  on  its  own  lines.  The 
evidence  based  on  existing  courses  seems  to  show  unmistakably  that  a  four- 
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year  course  unless  heavily  overloaded  excludes  not  only  a  desirable  pr<H>or- 
tlon  of  tbe  vitally  necessary  subjects  of  economics,  English,  history,  and  lan- 
guages, but  that  elementary  business  subjects  such  as  accounting  and  additional 
work  in  mathematics  are  impossible,  while  in  engineering,  mechanics  Is  omitted. 
(Jonformity  to  a  single  standard  Is  not  desirable,  but  recognition  of  the  general 
training  of  a  forester  as  distinct  from  specialized  training  calls  for  a  course 
bused  if  possible  on  five  years  following  closely  the  lines  indicated. 

H.  H.  Chapman,  Chairman, 
FnJBEBT  Roth. 

S.  N.  Spbing. 
O.  D.  Howe. 

P.   T.  COOUDOE. 

MEMORANDUM  FROM  REPRBSENTATIVES  OF  WESTERN  FOREST 

SCHOOLS. 

V 

Following  the  reading  of  the  committee  report  by  Prof.  Chapman  a  memo- 
randum from  r^resentativea  of  a  number  of  the  forest  schools  situated  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  sent  to  this  conference  with  the  request  that  it 
be  incorporated  In  its  proceedings,  was  submitted.    The  memorandum  follows : 

Dbcembkb  6,  1020. 
At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  western  forest  schools  held  here  in  Spokane 
to-day  certain  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  educational  conference  in 
New  Haven  were  omsidered.   ^e  desire  to  forward  to  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  our  position  on  certain  epecific  questions : 

1.  While  we  believe  that  a  better  training  in  forestry  can  unquestionably 
be  given  in  five  or  six  years  than  can  be  compressed  into  four,  yet  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  and  of  that  of  parallel  courses  in  similar  fields  which  have 
come  under  our  observation,  we  emphatically  believe  that  the  regular  fonr- 
year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  or  bachelor  of  science  in  forestry 
degree  must  include  all  the  essential  subjects  of  a  forestry  curriculum,  so  that 
the  graduates  therefrom  may  be  considered  fitted  to  commence  their  pro- 
fessional career.  A  longer  course  will  not  attract  the  best  type  of  man  in  the 
long  run,  and  hence  may  even  result  in  the  turning  out  of  an  inferior  product 

2.  Modem  forestry  is  a  field  with  such  variegated  and  specialized  oppor- 
tunities for  work  on  the  part  of  the  forest  school  graduate  that  the  training 
given  in  these  schools  should  not  be  crystallized  into  any  one  fairly  rigid  cur- 
riculum. Instead,  a  system  of  controlled  electlves,  commencing  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Junior  year,  should  permit  a  student  to  prepare  himself  specifically 
for  positions  in  the  United  States  or  State  forest  services,  or  the  lumber  indus- 
try in  any  of  its  branches.  The  type  of  specialization  to  be  developed  at  each 
school  is  of  course  largely  a  local  matter. 

Donald  Bbucb,  University  of  CaUfonUa, 
Hugo  Winkenwebdeb,  University  of  Washington, 
David  T.  Mason,  University  of  CatiforMa. 
Fbank  O.  MmuEB,  University  of  Idaho, 
Thobnton  T.  Mungeb,  University  of  Moniana* 
Thos.  C.  Spaitlding,  University  of  Montana, 


DISCUSSION 

Following  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Course  Leading  to  the  Master's 

Degree  in  Forestry. 

Prof.  Toumey  said  that  he  thought  the  plan  presented  might  be  accepted  by 
the  conference  as  an  ideal  scheme,  but  that  each  school  must  necessarily  deviate 
from  it,  depending  on  where  that  school  is  located  and  upon  what  the  demands 
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upon  its  graduates  are  going  to  be.  In  this  connection  Prof.  Morrell,  of  Ck>lo- 
rado,  felt  that  more  work  should  be  offered  on  grazing.  Prof.  Chapman  agreed 
that  this  was  important,  but  thought  that  the  inclusion  of  grazing  was  a  mat- 
ter which  had  best  be  left  to  schools  favorably  located  for  teaching  it 

Prof.  Hosmer  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of  the 
expense  involved.  With  the  present  scale  of  salaries  carried  by  positions  to 
which  forest  school  graduates  are  eligible,  many  students  feel  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  spend  more  than  four  years  at  college.  The  men  with  a  broader 
training  are  usually  considerably  ahead  of  the  four-year  men  after  the  ex- 
piration of  10  or  15  years.  The  question  is  how  to  impress  this  fact  on  the 
undergraduate. with  sufficient  force  so  that  he  will  remain  for  the  extra  year 
at  college. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  memorandum  forwarded  by  men  of  the  forest  schools 
of  the  Western  States,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of .  those 
present  at  the  conference  that  four  years  was  an  Insufficient  time  in  which  to 
give  a  student  a  completely  rounded  training  in  forestry  that  would  enable  him 
to  meet  in  full  the  demands  of  the  profession.  If  only  four  years  is  q>ent  at 
college  the  student  tends  to  lack  a  proper  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  that  will 
enable  him  to  reach  the  higher  places  in  the  profession. 

Several  speakers  expressed  as  their  opinion  that,  where  possible  f6r  an  indi- 
vidual student  to  do  so,  six  years  of  college  training  was  better  than  five.  The 
net  result  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  aiH^eared  to  be  that,  while  the  men  of 
the  western  schools  felt  that  four  years  was  sufficient,  it  was  the  opinion  oC 
some  bf  the  eastern  schools  that  five  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
in  professional  forestry  training. 


KEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIALIZATION  BY  STU- 
DENTS IN  THEIR  WORK  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 
AND  MASTER  OF  FORESTRY  BEFORE  THEY  HAVE  COM- 
PLETED THE  GENERAL  COURSE  COVERING  THE  FIELD 
OF  FORESTRY. 


Query:  Should  specialization  follow  or  precede  conferring  <tf  tlie 
professional  degree? 

In  accepting  this  assignment,  certain  donbts  have  arisen  concerning  the 
«zact  limit  of  the  topic,  since  other  phases  of  specialisation  are  being  handled 
by  another  committee/ 

In  an  explanatory  letter  Dean  Tonmey  interpreted  the  question  as  follows: 

'*  To  what  extent  should  men  be  encouraged  to  specialise  after  their  general 
science  work  and  before  they  have  had  training  coyering  the  general  field  of 
foreatryr 

It  is  a  trite  statement  that  all  educational  systems  are  now  In  a  rapid  state 
<vf  erolutiOB.  This  ts  particularly  true  of  forestry  education,  dating  back  but 
22  yeaiB  in  this  country.  Our  profession  is  changing ;  new  needs  have  arisen  and 
are  arising;  new  methods  must  be  adopted  to  provide  for  them.  Agriculture 
80  years  ago  comprised  mer^y  field  tillage.  Now  the  leading  agricultural 
<90llege  in  the  country  trains  men  for  71  different  lines  connected  with  the 
utilisation  and  conversion  of  these  crops;  and  to  agronomy  has  been  aidded 
animal  husbandry,  and  cheese  and  butter  making;  even  experts  in  milk  dis- 
tribution are  turned  out  by  this  institution,  believing  that  the  times  demand 
efficient  and  economical  distribution  as  well  as  scientific  production. 

Forestry,  like  its  sister  art,  agriculture,  deals  with  a  land  problem.  As  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  it  is  now  rapidly  expanding,  and  we  at  Syracuse  are  firmly 
convinced  that  forest  conservation  must  be  practiced  in  the  pulp  and  sawmill, 
and  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  order  to  reduce  the  drain  upon  our  forests  by 
eliminating  waste  and  putting  our  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  adopt  the 
best  methods  of  forestry  practice.  In  short,  forestry  includes  not  only  crop 
production — silviculture — ^but  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  manufactured 
products,  like  lumber,  paper  pulp,  etc.    So  much  for  the  background. 

To  return  to  the  question  asked,  under  no  circumstances  would  we  encour- 
nge  men  to  spedfklize  before  receiving  their  professional  degree.  On  the  con- 
trary, given  time  and  money  we  would  urge  every  man  who  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  in  the  forestry  profession  to  take  a  four  years*  liberal  edu- 
cation— a  classical  course  if  you  please.  After  receiving  a  thorough  training  in 
English,  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  economics,  and  psychology,  with 

1  In  presenting  the  report  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said  :  *'  Before  taking  up  the 
gaestton  it  should  be  announced  that  the  committee  has  not  met,  and  while  views  have 
heen  exchanged  to  some  degree,  It  is  largely  my  own  presentation.     I  have  outlined  the 
contents  of  this  report   to   the  other   members  .  of  the  committee  and   requested  them . 
to  send  in  indtvidnai  opinions  by  mail  in  case  they  could  not  be  present.'* 
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the  usual  amount  of  mathematics  and  science,  he  should  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared* to  take  a  graduate  course  in  forestry  to  the  extent  desired.  Such  men 
would  not  only  have  a  breadth  of  vision  and  understanding  of  actions  and 
reactions  and  acquaintance  with  economic  laws;  they  would  elevate  the  whole 
profession.  In  addition  they  would  certainly  become  leaders  of  thought  and 
molders  of  sentiment  In  their  various  communities  along  broader  lines  than 
forestry.  They  would  possess  a  tolerance,  a  philosophy,  resources  of  mind  that 
would  make  them  delightful  companions,  well-balanced  as  to  soul,  able  to 
maintain  forestry  upon  a  high  plane,  which  Is  the  ambition  of  every  member 
of  the  profession. 

Such  la  the  kind  of  preparation  for  our  profession  that  should  be  encouraged 
in  cases  where  time,  funds,  and  necessary  patience  are  present  The  broad 
vision  which  characterized  the  early  plans  of  the  forestry  movement  in  America 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  liberal  education  of  the  leaders  of  forestry  at  that  time. 
That  the  value  of  the  broad  cultural  education  is  shared  by  others  can  be 
proven  by  experience  of  men  teaching  science*  and  men  employing  engineers 
in  an  executive  capacity.* 

We  regret  a  change  in  the  ectrance  requirements  of  the  Yale  School  of  For- 
estry making  prerequisite  some  sciences  and  other  subjects  like  mechanical 
drawing,  which  makes  entrance  difficult  for  B.  A.  men  receiving  diplomas  from 
such  colleges  as  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Bowdoin.  While  it  is  true  that  moet 
of  these  subjects — ^with  the  possible  exception  of  mechanical  drawing— can  be 
obtained  In  our  classical  colleges,  the  preforestry  coarse  would  have  to  be 
carefully  planned. 

To  us  at  Syracuse  the  problem  seems  different.  We  do  not  give  a  professional 
degree  at  the  end  of  four  yeara  We  award  the  straight  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  In  addition  we  consider  the  men  who  go  into  the  industries  as  mere 
four-year  apprentices,  and  want  it  cleaiiy  understood  that  no  graduate  la 
considered  a  technical  forester  until  he  has  received  a  master's  degree 

The  war  changed  many  tilings.  Not  only  did  it  stimulate  educational  actfrl- 
ties,  as  the  increased  enrollment  in  all  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  proves, 
but  it  Increased  the  impatience  and  the  restlessness  of  the  American  student, 
never  inclined  to  prolonged  study  and  patient  preparation  evidenced  by  students 
at  continental  universities.  Always  eager,  anxious  to  get  Into  life  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  average  American  student  now  demands  all  the  short  cuts  poe* 
sible.  To  such  men,  and  probably  they  are  in  the  majority,  the  four  years  of 
cultural  study,  plus  two  to  three  years  of  graduate  work,  is  out  of  the  question 
both  from  temperamental  and  financial  reasons.  Institutions  of  learning  must 
plan  to  meet  the  situation  which  exists,  all  the  while  hoping  and  planning  to 
change  conditions  and  provide  for  more  prolonged  iABtruction  men  who  are 
to  be  leaders  in  research.    Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  educational 

■  A  prominent  botanist  who  for  many  years  has  carried  on  research  along  lines  of  forest 
pathology,  himself  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  leading  State  colleges  and  the  recipient  of  a 
doctorate  fk-om  a  German  university,  told  me  that  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  scoffed  at 
the  theory  that  a  liberal  education  gave  better  mental  discipline  than  science.  After  15 
years  of  graduate  instruction,  daring  which  time  he  had  opportunities  to  compare  men 
from  a  near-by  classical  college  specialising  in  botany  and  forest  pathology,  with  holders 
of  a  B.  8.  degree  whom  he  himself  had  taught,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  him  that 
the  men  with  liberal  education  made  greater  headway,  had  more  poise,  greater  self-reliance 
and  initiative  in  attacking  new  problems  than  the  men  trained  In  science  alone. 

■The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  In  central  New  York, 
employing  in  Its  many  plants  and  departments  engineers  from  practically  every  technical 
school  of  standing,  was  asked  what  he  considered  the  best  preliminary  education  for  an 
engineer.  His  reply  came  back  Instantly,  "One  of  the  prerequisites  for  a  broad-gauge 
engineer  who  will  serve  later  as  an  executive  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tjatln.'* 
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problem  is  the  realization  by  indnstriee  of  all  sorts  that  the  college  trained  men 
are^  after  two  or  three  jrears  of  practical  work,  vastly  superior  to  so-called 
graduates  of  the  "  school  of  experience."  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  ,we  have 
both  the  supply  (incoming  students)  and  the  .demand  (forest  industries)  look- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  Our  plan  is  to  bring  both  supply  and  demand  to- 
gether to  the  improvement  of  the  industries  and  the  prolongation  of  our 
national  timber  supply  by  eliminating  or  reducing  waste  by  better  manufacture 
and  more  efficient  distribution. 

These  are  the  conditions  we  are  trying  to  meet.  Those  of  us  who  were 
foitunate  enough  to  attend  the  Madison  conference  realize  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  treraen^us  expansion  along  technical  lines.  There  is  need  for  men 
who  know  about  wood  structure  to  take  charge  of  timber  preservation ;.  to 
recommend  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  wood  to  architect  and  consumer.. 
Automobile,  vehicle,  and  agricultural  implement  concerns  need  men  who  can 
handle  a  dry  kiln.  Paper  and  pulp  concerns  are  now  realizing  that  the  tech- 
nical men  far  surpass  the  rule  of  thumb  paper  maker  after  a.year*s  practical 
training.  It  is  axiomatic  that,  unless  the  industries  drawing  upon  the  forest 
for  their  raw  product  can  manufacture  and  sell  their  products  at  a  profit,  we 
can  not  expect  the  practice  of  forestry  by  the  private  owner.  Gel^sequently, 
the  introduction  of  technical  men  into  the  industries,  increasing  the  efficiency 
vt  manufacture,  adding  to  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  distribution,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  forest  program  and  lays  upon  every  school  an  obligation  to 
meet  that  condition  according  to  the  needs  of  its  own  district. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  innovation  which  may  seem  heretical  to  some. 
We  believe  that  the  field  of  forestry  not  only  includes  (1)  the  production  of 
the  raw  stock,  (2)  its  Utilization,  or  manufacture  of  the  raw  stock  into  its 
first  stage,  but  also  if  the  production  and  manufacture  of  forest  products  are 
to  be  carried  on  profitably,  (3)  they^ust  be  distributed  with  understanding 
and  economy  by  men  who  know  lumber,  its  structure,  qualities,  method  of 
growth,  distribution  of  species,  etc.  (Consequently,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  at  Syracuse  will  prepare  men  for  lumber  salesmanship  in 
order  that  such  men,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  12  to  18  months  with  large 
manufacturing  and  selling  concerns,  will  be  able  to  recommend  the  use  of 
wood  which  will  best  serve,  and  be  able  to  distribute  it  against  steel,  concrete, 
l)eaver  board,  etc.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.  Thus,  to  our 
minds,  the  field  of  forestry  includes  silviculture,  lumbering,  utilization,  courses 
in  paper  and  pulp  manufacture,  dry  kiln  engineering,  etc.,  including  courses 
in  preparing  men  for  lumber  salesmanship;  nor  should  recreational  forestry 
and  wild  life  specialization  be  omitted.  In  sum,  any  problem  which  pertains' 
to  the  nonagricultural  areas  of  our  country  must  be  handled  by  the  forester 
and  adequate  training  should  be  provided  along  all  lines.  So  much  for  our 
vision. 

After  much  thought  and  counsel  with  wood  users,  we  believe  that'  there  is, 
first,  a  need  for  as  many  men  as  we  plan  to  tui*n  out,  and,  secondly,  that  they 
>ihonld  be  trained  in  colleges  of  forestry  rather  than  in  engineering  schools  to 
serve  as  apprentices  to  forest  industries  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Their  college 
training  will  enable  them  to  learn  the  practical  phases  of  paper  making,  lumber 
manufacture,  seasoning  or  distribution  of  forest  products,  with  far  greater 
rapidity  and  thoroughness. 

It  is  realized  that  four  years  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  train  men  for  a 
profession  combining  both  engineering  and  economics,  as  forestry  does.  (How- 
ever, Sheffield  Scientific  Scliool  has  but  recently  increased  its  retiuirements  from 
three  to  four  years.)     Our  plan  aims  to  give  during  the  first  two  years  a  broad 
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Hcientilic  training,  introducing  as  many  cultural  subjects  as  time  will  permit. 
If  any  man  comes  to  us  with  advanced  credits,  he  is  by  no  means  allowed  to 
elect  ahead  of  his  dass.  Rather,  he  is  urged  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources 
of  the  university,  on  whose  campus  we  are  located,  and  elect  extra  courses  in 
English,  history,  economics,  language,  etc. 

The  subjects  which  might  be  considered  a  part  of  the  forestry  program  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  are  silviculture,  technology,  and  forest  engineering. 
However,  if  a  man  finds  during  this  time  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  profession 
or  has  misunderstood  the  demands  which  forestry  makes  upon  him,  the  course 
is  not  too  specialized  to  prevent  his  changing  to  engineering,  agriculture,  or  a 
general  science  course  in  any  university  with  practically  no  loss  of  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  men  are  compelled  to  spend  three  months  in 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks,  surveying,  cruising  timber,  making  topographic  maps, 
building  trails  and  bridges.  In  short,  a  general  course  of  training  in  field 
methods  is  given  them  by  their  instructors  which  is  intended  to  round  out 
the  theoretical  work  they  have  been  given  during  the  first  two  years.  It  does 
more  than  that,  it  eliminates  the  weak  vessels  and  gives  the  faculty  a  chance 
to  si^  up  each  man,  to  know  his  possibilities  and  to  determine  what -particular 
phase  of  the  ever-broadening  field  of  forestry  each  student  is  best  stilted  for. 
At  the  end  of  this  summer  semester  the  men  return  to  Syracuse,  or  in  some 
cases  drop  out,  having  discovered  that  they  are  not  the  stuff  that  foresters  are 
made  of.  If  they  come  back  they  are  then  permitted  to  elect  a  group  which 
will  prepare  them  from  a  certain  line  of  work.  Certain  subjects  are  common 
to  every  group,  being  the  essentials  of  a  general  scientific  and  forestry  edu- 
cation. In  this  selection  the  men  are  aided  by  instructors  who  have  lived  with 
them  in  camp  for  a  period  of  three  months  and  t!an  assist  in  vocational 
guidance.  This  grouping  of  studies  permits  students  to  begin  specialization 
during  the  third  year  in  college,  since^hey  can  elect,  by  choosing  a  certain 
group,  three  subjects  in  addition  to  the  regular  three  subjects  required.  With 
the  inauguration  of  our  paper  and  pulp  work  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  give  extra  work  in  chemistry  and  pliyslcs  during  the  sophomore  year  which 
will  cause  a  slight  deviation  from  the  above. 

At  the  end  of  the  junior  year  we  have  arranged  a  long  vacation  of  five 
months.  Every  man  is  urged  to  secure  a  wood  or  mill  job  of  some  sort  where 
he  will  work  not  under  the  eyes  of  his  instructors,  but  under  a  regular  boss 
who  will  demand  full  work  for  regular  wages.  As  an  instance  of  the  increasing^ 
interest  which  forest  industries  are  showing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  placement 
committee  last  spring  had  over  600  positions  open  for  53  men,  juniors  and 
seniors,  they  were  trying  to  locate.  This  list  comprised  only  positions  where 
some  measure  of  technical  forestry  training  was  required.  Seventeen  different 
types  of  jobs  were  offered. 

Upon  his  return  to  college  at  the  end  of  the  junior  vacation,  his  general 
performance  with  his  employer  and  his  reputation  as  a  technical  man  is  as- 
certained. Increased  opi)ortunity  is  given  for  specialization  during  the  senior 
year,  the  group  which  he  has  elected  including  only  one  subject  common  to  all 
groups,  the  others  varying  according  to  the  group  selected. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  men  who  have  chosen  to  specialize 
are  graduated  with  a  degree  indicating  a  training  only  in  science — the  B.  S. 
degree.  However,  they  may  have  received  special  training  which  will  moke 
them  capable  college-trained  apprentices  for  the  paper  and  pulp  industries,  dry 
kiln  engineering,  forest  recreation  experts,  forest  engineers,  i.  e.,  surveyors* 
topographic  mappers,  "  growth  sharks,"  etc.,  knowing  something  about  wood» 
the  basic  raw  material  as  an  organic  product,  and  having  a  scientific  training 
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which  will  make  future  development  certain.  Those  who  have  not  chosen  any 
particular  group  receive  a  training  comparable  to  that  which  the  sllvicultural- 
Ist  received  in  most  of  our  colleges  during  the  past  10  years,  and  can  either 
continue  their  studies,  specialising  during  their  graduate  instruction,  or  shift 
for  themselves  after  graduation,  as  many  of  our  foresters  have  done  in  the 
past 

It  goes  without  saying  that  after  entering  the  employ  of  a  forest  industry 
additional  study  will  be  necessary.  We  point  out  to  our  men  that  if  they  wish 
to  develop  they  should  study  while  working,  and  that  study  along  technical 
lines  will  be  to  their  advantage.  Men  in  the  paper  industry  might  take  courses 
in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineering  at  a  correspondence  school,  or  even  a 
return  to  college  for  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work  might  be  desirable  after 
a  couple  of  years'  experience.  Four  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  turn  out  the 
kind  of  apprentice  forest  industries  are  now  demanding. 

The  type  of  men  described  above  are  what  we  call  the  four-year  vocational 
men ;  they  are  the  sergeants,  cori)ora]s,  and  shavetail  lieutenants  of  the  foresi: 
indtmtsiesT^not  research  men.  We  appreciate  the  difficulty,  yes,  the  impossi- 
bility, of  turning  out  leaders  of  research  In  anything  less  than  five  to  seven 
years.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  men  at  the  Madison  conference  failed  to 
differentiate  clearly  between  these  two  types  of  men.  The  four-year  man,  it 
goes  without  saying,  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  handle  research  as  a  general 
rule.  . 

For  the  technical  foresters  of  research  temperament,  again  a  maximum  of 
cultural  subjects  if  possible  is  recommended.  This  might  necessitate  for  the^ 
holder  of  a  B.  A.  degree  two  years*  work  for  a  master's  degree  in  forestry 
and  at  least  three  years  for  a  doctorate  on  account  of  the  possible  lack  of 
fundamental  sciences.  Our  largest  steel  plants  and  factories  of  all  kinds  are 
now  seeing  the  need  for  research,  and  whether  or  not  the  Madison  laboratories 
require  many  men  of  this  type,  development  of  forest  industries,  we  believe, 
will  make  an  ever  larger  demand  for  trained  men  who  can  solve  the  original 
problems  which  confront  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  BECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  ideal  forester  should  possess  the  broadest  fundamental  training  possi- 
ble; a  classical  education  if  time  and  funds  permit. 

2.  A  condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts  us,  since  men  of  limited  means, 
impatient  to  get  to  work,  are  each  year  entering  our  State  institutions.  As  a 
State  Institution  it  is  our  problem  to  deal  as  justly  by  them  as  we  can  within 
the  time  at  their  disposal. 

3.  True  forest  conservation  must  provide  for  elimination  or  decrease  of 
waste  (utilization)  as  well  as  increased  production  (silviculture),  and  tech- 
nicaUy  trained  men  are  needed  to  effect  these  economies. 

4.  Industries  owning  and  manufacturing  forest  products  should  be  aided  in 
the  economical  utilization  and  distribution  of  these  products,  since  the  practice 
of  forestry  by  the  private  owner  (four-fifths  of  our  standing  timber  is  privately 
owned)  necessitates  foregoing  present  profits,  to  be  reinvested  in  timber  crops 
for  future  harvests. 

5.  The  forest  schools  have  a  duty  to  provide  these  industries  with  a  better 
grade  of  employee,  a  man  having  a  training  in  fundamental  sciences  with  some 
specialization  in  order  that  improvements  and  economies  in  forest  utilization 
may  be  effected,  to  the  end  that  profits  for  future  reinvestment  in  forestry  i»rop- 
erties,  growing  stock,  etc.,  may  be  assured. 
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6.  We  should  limit  the  group  of  technical  foresters  to  men  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year  of  graduate  instruction. 

7.  Leaders  of  research,  men  who  add  to  the  supply  of  knowledge  which  our 
growing  profession  requires,  should  be  trained  not  less  than  five  to  seven  years, 
and  every  school  should  always  urge  its  beaat  men  to  return  for  graduate  work. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working,  holding  before  us  always  the 

conception  that  the  f<»rester8  of  to-morrow,  like  those  of  yesterday,  must  not 

only  be  men  of  sound  training  but  they  must  also  be  imbued  with  the  lofty 

i<leulism  and  the* spirit  of  service  for  which  our  profession  is  and  always  has 

been  renowned. 

F.  F.  Mooif,  Chairman. 

It  C.  Bryant. 

J.  A.  Ferguson. 

AY.  B.  HAfiTiKoa. 


DISCUSSION. 

Several  speakers  emphasized  tlie  need  for  the  forest  schools  to  offer  Instruc- 
tion to  men  who  desire<l  work  along  particular  lines  or  in  special  subjects 
closely  relate<l  to  forestry  which  can  be  given  better  at  a  forest  school  than  in 
a  college  of  engineering.  But  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that  students  taking 
only  such  work  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  bona  fide  foresters.  To  be  recog- 
nissed  as  a  forester,  the  student  must  satisfactorily  pass  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  that  the  school  has  set  up. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  were  the  forest  schools  to  be  regarded 
more  truly  as  professional  schools  than  s<ime  now  are,  it  would  help  to  foster 
in  the  students  the  professional  viewi)oint.  To  this  end  tlie  ideal  forest  school 
should  bo  regarded  not  as  a  graduate  school  but  rather  as  a  school  of  applied 
science. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCOPE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIALISTS  IN  FOREST 
PRODUCTS.^ 


A  few  words  as  to  the  origin  of  this  committee  may  perhaps  be  helpful  as 
an  introduction  to  its  report  and  recommendations.  In  January,  1920,  Mr.  Earle 
H.  Clapp,  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  the  branch  of  research  of  the  Forest 
Service,  raised  with  a  number  of  forest  schools  the  question  as  to  the  training 
of  men  planning  to  take  up  research  or  other  work  in  the  field  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. He  pointed  out  that  the  experience  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  past 
15  years,  particularly  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  had 
shown  that,  while  such  men  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  engineering  or 
chemistry,  their  usefulness  could  be  greatly  increased  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  of  forestry  and  their  relation  to  the  forest  In- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  working  out  cooperative 
courses  for  students  in  forestry  and  engineering  which  would  provide  a  training 
of  this  sort.  The  interest  manifested  in  this  suggestion  was  so  general  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of  an  informal  conference  of  foresters, 
engineers,  and  chemists  at  Madison  on  July  24,  1020,  to  discuss  the  entire 
question. 

This  conference  indorsed  the  general  principle  that  men  desiring  to  specialize 
in  forest  products  work  should  have,  in  addition  to  their  basic  training  in 
engineering  or  the  physical  sciences,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  wood  as  an 
organic  product  as  well  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
forestry.  It  also  arranged  for  the  organization  of  a  committee  to  go  Into  the 
entire  question  in  detail  and  to  present  a  report .  with  recommendations  to 
this  general  conference  on  forest  education.  In  order  to  cover  the  field  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  the  committee  was  composed  of  two  professors  of  for- 
estry, one  from  the  East  and  one  from  the  West,  a  professor  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, an  engineer  in  industrial  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Forest  Service. 
While  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  committee  as  a  whole  to  hold  any  meet- 
ings, its  members  have  secured  suggestions  bearing  on  its  work  from  nearly  a 
hundred  individuals,  including  a  wide  representation  of  foresters,  engineers, 
and  chen)ists  in  the  Forest  Service,  in  educational  circles,  and  in  Industrial 
life.  These  suggestions  have  proveil  most  helpful  and  have  been  freely  used 
In  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Before  taking  up  specifically  the  question  of  education  the  committee  would 
like  to  express  its  emphatic  belief  in  the  need  for  technically  trained  men  in 
the  field  of  forest  products.  This  applies  not  only  to  hi<?hly  specialized  re- 
search, whether  conducted  by  public  or  private  agencies,  but  to  the  wide  variety 
of  commercial  operations  involved  in  the  handling  of  wood  from  the  time  it 

^  In  connection  with  this  report,  attention  is  called  to  an  article  by  Hugo  Wlnken- 
werder  In  the  October,  1918,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry,  entitled  "  Some  Funda- 
mental Problems  In  Forestry  Education."  Dean  Winkenwerder  is  one  of  the  first  and 
moht  ardent  adyocates  of  the  principle  that  It  Is  as  much  the  business  of  (he  forest 
schools  to  train  m«'n  for  work  in  forest  and  wood  utilization  as  for  work  In  forest 
production. 
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leaves  tlie  tree  till  It  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  No  one  questions  the 
need  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  production  and  use  of  steel  or  concrete; 
yet  wood,  being  more  complex,  is  more  difiicult  to  handle  efficiently  than  either 
of  these.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  industries  using  wood,  with  their 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  invested  capital,  will  not  turn  more  and 
more  to  teciinicaliy  trained  men  to  handle  the  infinite  number  of  problems 
connected  with  its  most  effective  manufacture,  utilization,  and  Sale. 

The  industries  themselves  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  this  need.  Last  fall, 
tor  example,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  tlie 
<Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works,  called  attention  to  the  need  for  technical  infor- 
mation and  technically  trained  men  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  reprenentative 
industries.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  major  group  of  modem  manufacturers  gives 
evidence  of  less  scientific  knowledge  of  its  products.  *  *  *  A  survey,  no 
matter  how  superficial,  would  demonstrate  that  while  the  woodworker  may  not 
have  needed  the  engineer  in  the  past,  he  certainly  needs  him  now.  *  *  *  It 
tdllows,  therefore,  that  if  the  woodworking  industry  and  the  engineering 
lirofession  are  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  a  bro&der  aspect  and  a  complete  readjust- 
Jiient  of  attitude  are  necessary.  *  •  •  The  field  for  the  engineer  in  wood- 
working is  almost  unlimited,  but  the  development  of  such  a  new  and  untried 
line  will  take  education,  patience,  and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  trades  that  employ  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  address  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York  earlier  this  month,  held  a  "  forest  products  session  " 
devoted  to  the  woodworking  phases  of  engineering. 

Granting,  then,  the  need  for  technically  trained  men  in  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries, the  question  arises  as  to  the  particular  form  which  this  training  should 
take.  So  far,  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  industries  themselves  have,  jier- 
force,  turned  to  men  trained  primarily  as  engineers,  chemists,  or  foresters. 
l)ecause  no  other  type  of  man  was  available.  These  men  have  unquestionably 
rendered  valuable  service.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  have  practically  all 
been  laboring  under  a  distinct  handicap,  the  engineers  and  chemists  l)ecause 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  botany  and  forestry,  the  foresters  because  they 
knew  too  little  of  engineering  and  chemistry.  In  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, what  is  needed  is  a  technologist  who  knows  trees  and  their  products 
from  the  biological  as  well  as  from  the  engineering  and  chemical  standpoint, 
and  who  is  able  to  connect  the  industrial  aspects  of  wood  utilization  with  the 
fundam^itals  of  forest  practice  and  forest  conservation. 

Wood  is  an  organic  product.  As  such,  a  knowledge  of  its  composition  and 
{structure,  of  the  life  processes  by  which  it  is  produced  and  of  the  influence  of 
environment  on  its  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  properties,  is  essential 
to  its  most  efficient  utilization.  From  an  industrial  standpoint,  a  knowledge 
of  the  commercial  distribution  of  the  important  species  of  trees,  of  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  forest  management  on  the  character  and  quantity  of 
material  produced,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  practice  of  forestry  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  as  a  raw  material  is  equally  essen- 
tial. From  whatever  angle  one  approaches  the  question  he  finds  himself  led 
sooner  or  later  to  the  living  tree  and  to  the  forest. 

A  few  specific  examples  may  help  to  make  clearer  this  interrelation  between 
the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Take,  for  example,  timber  seasoning. 
On  tlie  face  of  it  this  is  an  engineering  problem  involving?  simply  the  removal  of 
water  from  the  wood.  The  must  elementaiy  work,  however,  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  method  by  which  this  removal  can  be  effected  to  best  advantage 
depends  to  a  very  large  degree  on  the  structure  of  the  wood,  and  this  in  turn 
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depends  both  on  the  kind  of  tree  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
grown.  Dendrology,  plant  physiology,  and  ecology  are  thus  introduced  as  factors 
that  can  not  be  ignored.  Why  is  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  dry  the  southern 
swamp  oaks  than  the  nort:hem  upland  oaks?  The  answer  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  field  of  biology  fully  as  much  as  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

( >r  take  the  question  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  We  already  know 
that  these  vary  materially  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree.  This  rate  of 
growth  in  turn  depends  on  the  forest  conditions  under  which  the  tree  has  been 
grown,  conditions  which  to  a  large  extent  can  be  controlled  by  human  efforts. 
The  engineer  in  timber  mechanics  is  thus  led  at  once  into  the  field  of  silviculture. 

Or  take  the  question  of  decay  in  structural  t'mbers,  railroad  ties,  pulpwood, 
or  wood  pulp.  How  can  one  hope  to  understand  or  control  this  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  plant  physiology  and  pathology  and  of  organic  chemistry?  Or  take  the 
production  of  naval  stores.  Is  not  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  biological 
processes  by  which  resin  is  produced,  of  the  effect  of  chipping  on  these  and 
other  aspects  of  the  tree's  life,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the 
stand  and  the  amount  of  resin  flow  fundamental  to  the  development  of  efficient 
methods? 

Even  in  so  apparently  remote  a  field  as  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from 
sawdust  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
laboratories,  the  living  plant,  converts  one  organic  substance  fnto  another  may 
play  a  more  important  part  than  we  now  think.  The  field  is  so  vast  and  the 
possibilities  so  unlimited  that  we  do  not  at  present  know  enough  even  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  regarding  a  thousand  and  one  problems  that  will  be  formu- 
lated only  by  those  trained  in  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  And 
in  whatever  line  such  men  may  specialize  they  will  find  themselves  materially 
helped  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  forest  resources  from  which  their  raw 
material  comes,  of  the  methods  by  which  these  resources  may  be  perpetuated, 
and  of  their  place  not  only  in  individual  industries  but  in  the  life  of  the  natlcm 
as  a  whole.  The  point  of  view  which  embraces  the  forest  as  well  as  its  products 
constitutes  an  asset  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  need  for  men  of  this  type  is  as  real  in  a  wide  variety  of  business  posi- 
tions as  in  public  service.  As  one  forester  now  in  industrial  work  has  ex- 
pressed it: 

The  course  should  aim  not  only  to  prepare  men  for  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory and  other  research  but  for  lumber-sales  engineers,  creosote  wood  sales 
engineers,  chemists  in  the  employ  of  lumber  associations,  technical-service  en- 
gineers, wood-using  equipment  installations  and  sales  engineers,  and  the  many 
other  lines  of  work  in  which' a  technical  knowledge  of  wood  and  forestry  is  of 
basic  value.  The  field  for  such  specialists  has  hardly  been  scratched.  Hun- 
dreds of  potential  positions  of  this  kind  are  simply  waiting  for  the  men  to  fill 
them. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  by  r.o  means  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  situation.  The  mere  fact  that  the  industries  have  not  ais  yet  demanded 
men  whose  technical  training  included  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
and  the  broader  aspects  of  forestry  proves  nothing  but  that  they  have  not  been 
available.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  need,  already  felt  by  the 
Forest  Service,  will  be  recognized  by  the  industries  as  well.  How  rapidly  the 
present  potential  demand  will  develop  into  an  actual  demand  Is,  of  course, 
problematical,  ^he  committee  believes,  however,  that  if  the  training  of  such 
men  is  begun  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
demand  for  them  will  considerably  exceed  the  supply.  The  conclusion  seems 
inescapable  that  as  soon  as  they  prove  their  worth  they  will  be  preferred  t(» 
those  less  well  equipped  for  the  work  at  equally  good  if  not  better  sala^Mes. 
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The  point  has  been  raised  that  it  is  already  possible.  Cor  any  one  who  Is 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money  to  obtain  an  education  in  practically  any 
combination  of  subjects  that  he  desires ;  in  other  words,  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  become  proficient  in  engineering,  chemistry,  botany,  and  f  >re8try,  tlie  courses 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  are  already  in  existence.  To  a  confSiderable  extent  this 
is  true.  Theoretically,  any  man  can,  if  he  desires,  take  a  complete  course  in 
mechanical  or.  civil  or  electrical  or  chemical  engineering,  and  follow  this  up 
by  a  complete  course  in  forestry,  or  vice  versa.  Practically  few  men  have  tlie 
time  or  money  to  take  any  such  combination,  while  those  who  have  are  usually 
unwilling  to  make  an  expenditure  which  will  not  apparently  yield  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  financial  remuneration  immediately  upon  graduation.  A 
further  difilculty  is  ^  that  many  of  the  courses  would  not  be  presented  in  such 
an  order  or  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  the  best  preparation  for  his 
subsequent  work»  and  that  comparatively  little  advanced  instruction  can  now 
be  obtained  in  such  specific  subjects  as  kiln  drying,  wood  preservation,  timber 
testing,  wood  distillation,  etc.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  as  ample  justifi- 
cation for  the  introduction  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  men  to  enter 
the  field  of  forest  products  as  there  was  for  special  courses  in  such  fields  as 
chemical  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  and  electrlcal-ruifway  engineering, 
all  of  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  ideal  training  for  any  professional  man  is  a 
four-year  course  in  the  liberal  arts  followed  by  as  many  years  of  specialise- 
tion  as  may  be  needed  to  train  him  for  work  in  his  chosen  fi^d.  Such  a  comr- 
binatlon  gives  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  background  for  a  man's  professional 
work  and  other  activities  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  committee 
recognizes,  however,  that  this  ideal  is  impossible  of  general  accomplishment, 
and  that  the  demand  both  on  the  part  of  industry  and  of  the  students  themselves 
for  a  preparation  that  will  enable  them  to  take  up  their  professional  work  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  makes  it  necessary  to  offer  opportunity  for  early 
specialization.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  the  inauguration  of  courses 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  complete  the  necessary  foundation  work  in  four 
years  and  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  the  fifth  year.  In  doing: 
so,  however,  it  wishes  it  clearly  understood  that  it  does  not  regard  it  as  pos- 
sible to  turn  out  a  thoroughly  trained  specialist  in  five  years,  and  that  it  be- 
lieves  at  least  one  or  two  years  of  additional  graduate  work  to  be  necessao'  for 
this  purpose. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  essential  basis  for  an  adequate  course  in 
forest  products  consists  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany.  With  these  as  a  foundation  their 
practical  application  to  specific  problems  Is  comparatively  easy.  Some  training 
in  the  more  directly  applicable  of  the  applied  sciences  is,  of  course,  highly  de- 
sirable and  even  essential.  As  a  general  rule,  however.  It  is  more  important  for 
the  student  to  know  why  rather  than  merely  how :  principles  are  more  valuable 
than  isolated  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  these  principles  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  abstract,  but  should  be  given  life  and  interest  by  teaching  them  so  far  as 
possible  with  special  reference  to  the  student's  future  activities. 

Fundamental  work  in  the  pure  8<'iences  should  \ye  concentrated  in  the  first 
two  years  and  largely  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  should  be 
followed  and  to  some  extent  accompanie<l  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by 
work  in  the  applied  sciences,  such  as  steam  and  gas  power,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, machine  design,  forest  mensuration,  chemical  technology,  wood  distillation, 
timber  testing,  etc.  Then  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years  opportunity  should 
be  afforde<l  for  advanced  work  in  the  particular  field  which  the  student  plans 
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to  alter,  as,  for  example,  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  the  seaaoning 
of  timber,  the  ch^nistry  of  cellulose  compounds,  etc.* 

In  accordance  with  this  general  outline,  the  committee  presents  tentative 
curricula  of  possible  courses  for  the  training  of  engineers  and  chemists  in 
forest  products,  not  because  it  anticipates  that  such  curricula  will  be  followed 
in  toto  by  any  institution  but  as  Indicative  of  the  ground  which  it  feels  should 
be  covered.  It  realizes  perfectly  that  in  the  inauguration  of  work  of  this  sort 
different  institutions  will  go  at  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  will  desire 
both  to  cover  someivhat  different  ground  Und  to  cover  the  same  ground  in  a 
different  way  from  that  suggested.  The  committee  is  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  suggested  courses  and  believes  that  in  the  formative  stage 
of  instruction  along  this  particular  line  rigid  standardization  Is  neither  desir- 
able nor  possible. 

With  this  general  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  curricula  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  subjects  may 
be  in  order.  Entrance  requirements  are  included  primarily  to  show  the  ground 
assumed  to  have  been  covered  in  the  preparatory  school  as  a  basis  for  the 
college  courses  prescribed.  Those  indicated  have  been  selected  as  representing 
approximately  the  present  average  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  feelfl 
that  they  are  rather  low  and  could  well  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
from  one  to  two  extra  units  each  in  science  and  mathematics,  particularly 
chemistry,  biology,  botany,  advanced  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  If  this  were 
done,  the  two  units  of  foreign  language  might  perhaps  be  omitted,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  followed  up  in  college.  C>n  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  that  cultural  subjects  are  practically  excluded  from  the 
college  course  may  make  it  desirable  to  require  some  preparatory  school  train- 
ing in  them. 

LAck  of  available  time  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish literature,  logic,  modem  language,  history,  sociology,  psychology,  and 
philosophy  in  spite  of  their  obvious  cultural,  and  even  professional,  value. 
Acquaintance  with  the  foreign  literature  pertaining  to  an  IndividuaVs  par- 
ticular field  will  linve  to  be  maintained  through  abstracts  and  through  general 
or  special  translations.  The  committee  regards  these  omissions  as  a  distinct 
weakness  and  KiDEr^ests  that  students  presenting  advance  credits  be  encouraged, 
if  not  required,  to  elect  cultural  subjects  such  as  those  mentioned,  rather  than 
additional  technical  work.  It  regrets  very  much  that  it  was  not  able  to  find 
room  for  a  third  or  fourth  year  course  in  report  writing,  including  the  analysis, 
preparation,  and  presentation  of  data,  and  urges  that  special  attention  be  given 
to  these  subjects.  In  which  most  technical  men  are  weak,  in  connection  with 
other  courses. 

The  introductory  lectures  are  Intended  to  acquaint  the  student  Avith  the 
broad  fields  of  engineering.  cheniLstry,  and  forestry,  and  to  give  some  idea  of 


'Id  connection  with  thiR  paragraph  Dr.  Halt  comments  as  follows:  "While  the  tra- 
ditional curriculum  provideH  for  the  so-called  fundamental  aubjects  for  the  flrut  two 
years,  which  are  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  there  is  a  growing  belief  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  the  student  should  be  Introduced  to  concrete  engineering  prob- 
lems dorlDg  his  first  two  years,  and  that  a  greater  power  In  the  use  of  these  fundamental 
KCiences  will  be  gained  when  they  arc  associated  with  simple  engineering  projects. 
Such  evidence  as  we  have  shows  this  device  to  be  of  value. 

**  There  is  a  tendency  also  to  distinguish  between  the  training  of  the  designer  of 
bridges  or  machines  and  the  constructor  or  operator.  The  first  group  will  be  given 
a  wider  and  more  thorough  training  in  analysis  and  pure  science.  The  latter  will  take 
leas  of  abstract  studies  and  more  work  in  the  college  of  commerce  and  business,  io  the 
study  of  shop  management,  etc." 
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the  location,  abundance,  and  importance  of  the  raw  materials  on  which  these 
are  based.  Elementary  surveying  has  been  included  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  forest  products  technologists  will  ordinarily  lie  Indoors,  because 
of  the  fact  that  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  and 
surveying  practice  may  be  of  direct  value  in  connection  with  their  regular 
work.  Manual  training  in  the  form  of  wood  work,  forge,  and  machine  sho]) 
is  suggested  both  to  train  the  students  to  use  their  hands  and  to  give  them 
through  actual  contact  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  sr>me  of  the  more  Important 
tools  of  their  profession.  Enough  of  the  practice  of  forestry  has  been  includeil 
to  enable  the  technologist  .to  connect  wood  and  other  forest  products  with  the 
growing  forest  and  with  the  general  principles  of  forest  conservation.  The 
principles  of  political  economy  and  their  practical  application  in  industrial 
organization  and  management  have  been  included  to  enable  the  technologist 
to  correlate  his  technical  specialty  with  economic  conditions  and  to  rise  to 
administrative  positions  obviously  requiring  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  In 
the  committee's  judgment  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  economics 
and  of  their  practical  applicntion  in  business  life  Is  almost  as  essential  for  the 
successful  engineer  or  chemist  in  forest  products  as  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  his  specialty. 

The  value  of  the  other  subjects  included,  because  of  their  direct  bearing  in 
the  field  of  forest  products,  is  believed  to  be  self-evident.  The  number  of  hours 
which  should  be  devoted  to  each  subject  is,  of  course,  a  highly  debatable  point, 
and  the  committee's  suggestions  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  tentative.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  number  suggested  (144  in  four  years)  coincides 
very  closely  to  that  proposed  by  the  committees  on  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  forestry. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  has  made  it  impossible  to 
offer  any  opportunity  for  a  choice  of  olectives  during  the  first  four  years. 
Beginning  with  the  third  year,  however,  two  slightly  divergent  branches  are 
suggested,  depending  on  whether  the  individual  desires  to  specialize  in  the 
engineering  or  the  chemical  end  of  the  work.  This  specialization  will  naturally 
be  still  more  marked  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years,  during  which  the  man 
should  devote  his  time  to  advanced  work  in  the  particular  field  he  plans  to 
enter.  It  is  also  possible  that  those  showing  special  aptitude  early  in  the 
course  might,  with  the  consent  of  their  faculty  adviser,  be  allowed  some  choice 
of  subjects  prior  to  this  time.  The  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  both  lines 
of  work  (engineering  and  chemical),  and  have  been  made  to  agree  as  nearly 
as  practicable  with  the  courses  mQst  commonly  required  of  students  In  the 
various  schools  of  engineering,  science,  and  forestry.  This  will  give  the  stu- 
dent a  substantial  foundation  for  almost  any  line  of  technical  work,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  will  facilitate  changing  his  course  should  he  decide  later  that 
he  prefers  to  enter  some  other  line. 

At  this  point  the  committee  desires  to  emphasize  again  the  Importance  of 
the  fifth  year  for  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  either  the  scientific  or 
business  world.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  research,  for  leader- 
ship in  which  the  completion  of  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy is  highly  desirable.  And  for  those  who  can  spare  the  time,  additional 
collegiate  work  in  the  liberal  arts  is  decidedly  worth  while.  The  committee 
recommends  as  an  excellent  combination  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  so  arranged  as  to  include  at  least  the  first  two  years 
of  tlie  special  course  [Suggested  and  followed  by  the  remaining  two  years  of 
technical  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

One  diflSculty  in  the  introduction  of  a  special  course  in  forest  products  will 
be  the  tendency  to  construct  it  out  of  a  combination  of  the  courses  already  in 
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existence.  To  a  certain  extent  tbis  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  Most  of 
the  courses  in  pure  science,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  probably  have  to  be 
taken  in  substantially  their  present  form,  although  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
and  in  some  cases  may  prove  possible  to  give  them  with  special  reference  to 
the  student's  future  work.  In  the  applied  sciences  this  should  prove  still  more 
feasible  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  should  iiave  some  direct  bearing  on  the  field 
of  forest  products.  Thus  in  the  study  of  engineering  materials  special  atten* 
tion  should  be  paid  to  wood  rather  than  to  steel  or  concrete;  in  madiine  de- 
-Hign  to  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery;  in  forest  mensuration  to  the 
inessurement  of  logs,  cordwoed,  and  standing  trees  rather  than  to  stem  analysis 
And  the  preparation  of  yield  tables,  etc.  In  some  cases  new  courses  will  un- 
•doubtedly  have  to  be  introduced.  An  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  course  in 
the  "  Practice  of  forestry,"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  the  engineer  or  chemist 
in  forest  products  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  more  essential  features  of  silvicul- 
ture, forest  management,  forest  valuation,  and  forest  regulation. 

As  education  iu  the  field  of  forest  products  develops  and  becomes  more 
firmly  establisheil,  the  natural  evolution  will  be  toward  modifications  looking 
to  the  inclusion  of  essentials  and  the  elimination  of  nonessentials.  Short  cuts 
veil!  undoubte<lly  he  devised,  new  courses  will  be  added  or  substituted  for  old 
ones,  and  the  weak  spots  in  existing  coui-ses  will  be  strengthened.  The  under- 
lying principle  should  be  to  have  each  subject  taught,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
l>nt  as  an  integral  part  of  a  homogeneous  course  aimed  to  give  the  student  the 
best  possible  equipment  in  the  time  available  for  a  specific  field  of  work.  To 
do  this  effectively  the  instructor  should  have  not  only  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  applied  sciences  pertaining  to  his  particular 
subject,  but  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  point  of  view.  Such  mea  are  at 
present  comparatively  nire,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  any  considerable 
number  of  thoroughly  competent  instructors  will  be  available. 

xn  this  connection  the  committee  would  like  to  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  enlisting  the  student*s  interest  and  giving  him  the  right  point  of  view  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  course.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  can  be  done 
by  extra  curriculum  activities,  such  as  the  organization  of  student  clubs  and 
the  giving  of  special  lectures  by  foresters,  engineers,  chemists,  business  men, 
and  others  of  prominence  and  reputation  in  their  respective  fields.  Such 
activities  can  well  be  made  to  play  an  important  and  helpful  part  in  the 
j?tudent's  training. 

These  suggestions  constitute  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scope  and  cliaracter 
of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  technologists  iu  the  field  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. Who  should  take  the  leadership  in  securing  their  introduction?  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee  this  is  a  duty  which  devolves  primarily  upon  the 
foresters  and  forest  schools  of  the  country.  Careful  analysis  of  the  proposed 
courses  will  show  that  they  contain  many  subjects  quite  foreign  to  the 
•curricula  of  the  engineering  schools,  such  as  botany,  plant  physiology,  tree 
diseases  and  injuries,  and  forest  mensuration.  Such  subjects  as  silvics, 
wood  technology,  engineering  mechanics,  and  practice  of  forestry  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  colleges  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  hardly  a  subject  is 
included  which  is  not  already  required  or  might  logically  be  required  by  some 
forest  school.  Pra<*tically  all  of  the  forest  schools  now  give  at  least  elementary 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  timl)er  tests,  kiln  drying,  wood  distillation,  and 
wood  preservation.  A  good  deal  of  engineering  and  chemistry  is  already  re- 
quired by  those  offering  advanced  work  in  these  lines  and  in  logging  engineer- 
ing. To  require  such  additional  instruction  in  these  fields  as  might  Iw  neces- 
sary would  he  but  a  step,  and  would  be  wholly  in  line  with  the  development 
of  forest  education. 
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From  still  another  angle  leadership  in  the  matter  falls  upon  the  foresters. 
Forestry  as  a  profession  aims  primarily  at  the  con^rvation  and  perpetuation 
of  our  forest  resources.  In  attaining  this  end  it  must  take  into  account  three 
distinct  but  closely  related  fields  of  activity — <1)  raising  the  forest  cn^ 
(silviculture  and  forest  management),  (2)  harvesting  the  forest  crop  (lum- 
bering and  logging  engineering),  and  (3)  utilizing  the  forest  crop  (wooci 
utilization).  Underlying  all  three  is  forest  economics.  The  way  in  which 
each  of  these  fields  is  handled  reacts  directly  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which 
our  forests  are  used  and  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
forester.  So  far  foresters  have  Interested  themselves  in  these  activities  In 
approximately  the  order  named.  The  pro<luction  of  the  forest  crop  for  a  time 
absorbed  practically  their  entire  attention.  Then  they  became  interested  in 
its  harvesting  and  turned  to  the  technically  trained  logging  engineer.  ^  Now 
their  attention  is  being  attracted  more  and  more  to  its  utilization,  with  an 
increasing  realization  that  the  way  in  which  this  is  handled  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  forest  conservation.  Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  wood  is  an 
organic  product  and  that  its  utilization  is  closely  connected  with  its  produc- 
tion  and  its  harvesting  make  it  highly  desirable  that  men  working  in  the  field 
of  forest  products  should  have  the  forester's  point  of  view,  which  can  of 
course  be  secured  to  best  advantage  if  the  leadership  in  tiieir  training  is 
taken  by  the  forest  schools. 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  work  must  be  given  in  depart- 
ments or  schools  of  forestry.  Even  those  forest  schools  which  go  farthest  In 
this  direction  do  not  attempt  to  give  all  of  the  required  subjects.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  the  exact  amount  of  work  which  should  be  given  in  the 
various  departments  or  colleges  is  a  matter  to  be  worke<l  out  locally.  In  some 
cases  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry^ 
engineering,  mechanics,  machine  design,  steam  and  gas  power,  etc.,  can  undoubt> 
edly  be  given  to  best  advantage  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  or  science,  while 
the  work  in  wood  identification  and  structure,  tree  diseases  and  Injuries,  forest 
mensuration,  the  practice  of  forestry,  timber  seasoning,  wood  preservation,  wix)d 
distillation,  etc.,  would  naturally  be  given  in  the  forest  schools.  In  other  cases 
the  forest  schools  themselves  may  desire  to  go  somewhat  further  than  this.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  work  should  be  <ieveloped  under  the  leadership  of 
the  forest  schools  in  as  close  cooperation  with  the  other  colleges  as  local  con- 
ditions make  desirable. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  also  important  that  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken at  first  at  a  comparatively  small  number  of  institutions  having  strong 
staffs  in  both  forestry  and  engineering.  It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  what  institutions  these  should  be.  It  does,  however, 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  its  judgment  there  is  danger  in  having  the 
work  undertaken  too  generally  and  by  schools  not  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  it.  After  it  is  once  well  under. way  at  a  few  institutions  and  the  best 
lines  of  development  have  been  indicated  by  actual  experience,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  others  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for  ad<litional  men  becomes  apparent. 
Thid  raises  the  entire  question  of  promoting  econonry  and  efficiency  in  forest 
education  by  having  different  schools  specialize  along  different  lines. 

The  question  as  to  the  degree  or  degrees  which  should  be  granted  men  with 
this  sort  of  truiiiing  seems  to  the  committee  of  comparatively  minor  importance 
at  this  time.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  degree  of  B.  S.  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate.  At  the  end  of  five  years  there  are  several  possibilities.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  master  of  science  in  engineering,  in  chemistry,  or  in 
forestry,  engineer  in  forest  products,  chemist  in  forest  products,  and  master  of 
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forestry.  Soiue  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  granting  no  degree  at  tlie 
^Bd  of  four  years  in  order  to  provide  an  additional  incentive  for  men  to  stay 
ttirough  the  fifth  year.  The  creation  of  new  degrees  has  also  i>een  suggested, 
and  the  committee  sees  no  objection  to  this  if  the  institutions  at  -which  the  work 
is  given  feel  that  at  present  they  have  no  degree  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the 
traiqing  secured  to  be  satisfactory. 

Whatever  degree  may  be  decided  on,  the  committee  feels  that  men  with  such 
a  training  as  it  has  suggested  would  be  qualified  to  handle  the  great  bulk  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  field  of  wood  utilization,  whether  in  private  in- 
dustry, in  educational  institutions,  or  in  public  service.  At  the  same  time  it 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  will  be  occasional  problems  requiring  the  services 
of  technical  men  in  allied  fields,  such  as  mechanical  engineering  and  organic 
chemistry.  Such  problems  will,  however,  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  encourage  the  development  of  courses  along  the  lines  indicated  by  giving 
preference  in  civil-service  examinations,  through  the  rating  of  training  nnd  ex- 
perience, to  men  with  the  combined  training  suggested. 

Much  hard  work  must  be  done  before  such  courses  can  be  satisfactorily 
formulated  and  effectively  given.  The  committee  realizes  only  too  well  that 
It  has  made  little  more  than  a  beginning  and  that  the  suggestions  which  it 
has  been  able  to  offer  are  far  from  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  If  they 
stimulate  and  point  the  way  to  further  action,  they  will  have  served  their 
purpose.  Comprehensive  and  thoroughgoing  studies  must  still  be  made  of  the 
precise  duties  and  requisite  qualifications  of  men  in  forest  products  work. 
The  particular  combination  of  subjects  best  suited  for  the  preparation  of 
such  men  must  be  determined.  Innumerable  practical  details  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  courses,  the  modification  of  old  ones,  and  the  construction  of 
new  curricula  must  be  worked  out.  This  is  primarily  a  task  for  the  forest 
schools.  It  is,  however,  one  in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  can  be  of 
material  assistance.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  appointment 
by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  of  a  committee  to  continue  the  work 
which  it  has  begun.  This  committee,  in  which  representatives  of  the  forest 
schools  should,  of  course,  play  a  prominent  part,  could  render  a  real  service 
by  conducting  further  investigations,  making  specific  recommendations,  and 
cooperating  with  educational  institutions  in  formulating  and  securing  the  Intro- 
duction of  such  curricula  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  following  points: 

1.  That  there  is  a  very  large  and  as  yet  undeveloped  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  technically  trained  men  in  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 

2.  That  these  men  should  have  a  thorough  fundamental  training  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  as  a  basis  for  later  specialization  in  any 
given  line,  together  with  sufficient  forestry  to  give  them  the  forester's  point 
of  view. 

3.  That  the  special  four-year  curricula  suggested  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
cetled  by  collegiate  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  followed  by  graduate  work  in 
tlie  individual's  chosen  field. 

4.  That  the  forest  schools,  in  cooperation  with  schools  of  engineering  and 
science,  should  take  the  leadership  in  securing  the  introduction  of  such  cur- 
ricula. 

5.  That  at  the  outset  the  work  should  be  undertaken  at  comparatively  few 
institutions  and  extended  Inter  as  the  opportunities  and  demand  for  such 
men  become  more  ai)parent. 
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6.  That  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  more  fully  such  questions  as  the  need  and  opportunities  for  men  oT 
this  type,  their  precise  duties  and  qualifications,  the  exact  ground  which 
should  be  covered  in  their  training,  and  ways  and  means  of  providing  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  such  training. 

S.  T.  Dana,  chairman, 
W.  K.  Hatt, 

R.  S.  HOSlfEB, 

O.  E.  Paul, 

HtTGO   WiNKENWERDEB. 


SUGGESTED. COURSES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  ENGINEERS  ANI> 

CHEMISTS  IN  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Entrance  Requirements  for  Engineers  and  Chemists. 


Required : 

English 

French  or  German    (both  units 

in  same  language) 

History 

Algebra  

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Physics 


Total. 


Units. 
8 

2 
1 

li 
] 

1 
10 


Optional : 

Advanced  algebra 

Biology,  botany,  or  chemistry 

Civics    find    American    Govern- 
ment   ^ 

Drawing 

Economics 

English  __-    _    

French.     German,     8panl.sh,    or 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Physical      geography,      geology, 

zoology,  or  physiology 

Trigonometry 

Vocational,   Industrial,   or  com- 
mercial subjects 


Units. 

I 

r 

i-r 

l-t 
l-t 

t 

i-s 

1-^ 

4-1 


In  all. 


College  Curriculum  for  Engineers, 

FIRST  YEAR. 


riRBT    SEMESTER. 


Hours. 
3 


English  (1)> 

Advanced    algebra    and     trigonometry 

(3) 4 

(?hemlstry  (10) 3 

Botany  (29) 3 

Drawing  (6) 3 

Wood  work    (8) 2 


18 


SECOND    SEMKSTKR. 

English  (1) 

Analytic  geometry   (4) 

Chemistry  (10) 

Botany  (-'9) 

Drawing  (G) 

Forge  shop    (9) 

Introductory    lectures    (2) 


Hours. 

1 
5f 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Differential   calculus    (5) 3 

Physics  (18) 8 

Physics  laboratory  (19) 2 

Qualitative  analysis    (11) 4 

Plant  physiology    (30) 3 

Dendrology     and     forest     distribution 

(31) 8 


18 


Integral  calculus    (5) 

Physics  (18) 

Physics  laboratory  (19)  -. 
Quantitative  analysis  (12), 
SIlvIcs  (82) 

Elementary   surveying    (7) . 


IH 


4 
18 


^  Numbers  In  parentheses  refer  to  the  accompanying  description  of  courses. 
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Between  the  second  mnd  third  yean  each  student  Is  required  to  spend  at  least  10  weeks 
In  some  kind  of  woods  work,  as,  for  example,  at  a  logging  operation,  at  a  summer  forestry 
camp,  or  In  timber  reconnoissance  or  similar  work  with  the  United  States  Forest  Serrlcp 
or  other  forest  organisation. 

THIRD   YEAR. 


riRST  SKMKSTBB. 

Hours. 

Enginc<>rlng  mechanics   (20) 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  (21) 1 

Organic  chemistry  (18) 8 

Steam  and  gas  power  (22) 3 

Plant  pathology  (33) 8 

Wood  technology  (85) 4 


SICOND   BIlinSTlR. 

Hours. 

Bngiucering  mechanics  (20) 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  (21) 1 

Organic  chemistry  (18) 8 

Forest  mensuration  (86) . 2 

Tree  diseases  and  injuries  (84) 4 

Wood  technology  (85) 4 


18  18 

Between  the  third  and  the  fourth  year  each  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  10 
weeks  in  connection  with  one  or  more  wood-using  Industries. 


FOURTH    TBAR. 


riBflT  SIlfESTIR. 

Hours. 

Bconomics  (89) 8 

Practice  of  forestry  (87) 8 

Machine  design  (23) . 8 

Hydraulics  (24) 3 

Masonry  construction   (25) 3 

liomberlng  and   wood-using  Industries 

(88) 8 
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SECOND  SBMBSTVa. 


Bconomics  (89) 

Industrial    organisation   and   adminis 
tratlon   (40) 

Electrical  engineering  (26) 

Engineering  materials  (27) 

Structural  design  (28) 

Wood-using  Industries  (88) 


Hourn. 
8 


3 
8 
8 
3 
3 


FIFTH    YEAR. 

Advanced  work,  chiefly  elective,  along  such  lines  as — 

Timber  physics.  Wood  technology, 

Timber  mechanics,  Wood   preservation. 

Wood  utilization,  Structural  engineering  and  design, 

and  including  regular  seminar  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

OTHER    GRADUATE    WORK. 

To  include  research  along  the  specific  lines  in  which  the  individual  student  desires  to 
specialize. 

College  curriculum  for  cJi^mists. 
FIRST    YEAR. 


riRST   SSMRSTER. 


Hours. 
English  (1) 8 

Advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry  (3) .       4 
Chemistry  (10) 8 


Botany   (29) 

Drawing  (6) 

Woods  work    (8) 


3 
3 
2 

Ti 


SECOND    SEMESTER. 

Hours. 

English  (1) 8 

Analytic  geometry  (4) 8 

Chemistry  (10) 8 

Botany  (29) 3 

Drawing  (6) 3 

Forge  shop  (9) 1 

Introductory   lectures    (2) 2 


18 


SECOND    YEAR. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Hours. 

Differential  calculus    (5) 3 

Physics    (18) 8 

Physics  laboratory  (19) 2 

Qualitative  analysis    (11) 4 

Plant  physiology    (30) 3 

Dendrology  and  forest  distribution  (31) .  3 

18 


SECOND    SEMESTER. 


Integral  calculus   (5) 

Physics    (18) 

Physics  laboratory  (19)_- 
Quantltative  analysis  (12) 
Silvics    (82) 

Elementary  surveying  (7). 


Hours. 

—  8 
8 
2 
4 
3 
8 


18 
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Between  the  second  and  the  third  ye«r  each  student  is  required  to  spend  at  leafet  10 
weeks  in  some  kind  of  woods  work,  as,  for  examjifle.  at  a  logging  operation,  at  a  sammer 
forestry  camp,  or  in  timber  reconnaissance  or  similar  work  with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  or  other  forent  organisation. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


FIRST   SSMESTBK. 

Hours. 

Engineering  mechanics  (21) 4 

Mechanical  laboratory    (22) 1 

Organic  chemistry   (18) , 8 

Organic  syntheMs  and  analysis  (14) 2 

Plant  pathology   (33) 8 

Wood   technology    (35) 4 


17 


SKCOND   SEMBSTBR. 

Hours. 

Engineering  mechanics  (21 » 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  (22) 1 

Organic  chemistry  (13) 3 

Organic  synthesis  and  analysis  (14)-.  2 

Tree  diseases  and  injuries  (34) 4 

Wood  technology  (86) 4 


18 


Between  the  third  and  the  fourth  year  each  student  Is  required  to  spend  at  least  lO 
weeks  in  connection  with  one  or  more  wood-using  industries  employing  chemical  processes. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


FIRST   SBMBSTER. 

Uour. 

Economics    (39) 3 

Practice  of  forestry  (37) 3 

Physical  chemistry  (15) . 3 

Chemical  technology   (16) «. 4 

Forest  mensuration  (36) 2 

Lumbering  and    wood-using   inditstrles 

(38) 8 


IS 


SECOND   8BMB8TBB. 

Hour 

Economics    (89) ? 

Industrial    organisation    nnd    adminis- 
tration   (40) H 

Physical  chemistry  (15) S 

Electrical  engineering  (26) 3 

Industrial  analysis  (17) 3 

Wood-using  industries  (38) 3 


\S 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

Advanced  work,  chiefly  elective,  along  such  lines  as — 
Derived  products. 
Wood  preservation. 
Cellulose  chemistry. 
Biochemistry, 

Physical  organic  chemistry, 
Chemical  industries; 
and  including  regulsr  seminar  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

OTHER  GRADUATE  WORK. 

To  include  research  along  the  specific  lines  in  which  the  Individual  student  desires 
to  specialise. 

Brief  description  of  courses. 

1.  English.— Composition,  rhetoric,  'and  general  literature,  with  particular 
eiupha8i.s  on  the  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas.  (E  and  C. 
I,  1  and  2.)* 

2.  Introductory  lectures. — A  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  engineering, 
chemistry,  and  forestry,  indicating  briefly  the  character  of  work,  opportunities 
open,  kind,  extent,  and  distribution  of  the  principal  raw  materials  used,  etc. 
(E  and  C,  I,  2.) 

3.  Adranccd  aUjehra  and  trigonometry. — College  algebra  lieyond  quadnitles; 
plane  trigonometry.     (E  and  C,  I,  1.) 


*  I^etterb  and  numbers  in  parentheses  following  each  course  indicate  whether  it  ia 
for  engineers  or  chemists  (or  both),  and  the  year  and  and  semostor  In  which  it  is  given^ 
Thus,  E  and  C,  I,  1  and  2  Indicate  that  the  course  is  for  both  engineers  and  chemists 
und  -that  it  Is  given  in  the  flrst  year,  first  and  second  semesters;  C,  IV,  1,  that  the 
course  is  for  chemists  and  Is  given  In  the  fourth  year,  flrst  semester,  etc. 
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4.  Analytic  geometry. — Plane  and  solid  analytic 'geometry.  (E  and  C,  I,  2.) 

5.  Calculus,  differential  and  integral. — Principles  of  differential  and  integral 
calculua  applied  to  functions  of  one  and  several  variables.  (B  and  C,  II,  1 
a«d  2.) 

6.  Drawing. — Lettering,  mechanical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  and  ma- 
chine sketching.    (E  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.). 

7.  Elementary  mn^-eying. — Use  of  surveying  instruments;  fundamental  sur- 
veying methods;  measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  areas.     (E  and  C,  II,  2.) 

8.  M^oodicork. — Use  and  care  of  bench  and  lathe  tools,  and  of  woodworking 
machinery ;  preliminary  exercises  in  pattern  making.  Joinery,  and  cabinet 
work.     (E  and  C,  I,  1.) 

0.  Forge  shop. — Forging,  welding,  tool  dressing,  tempering,  etc.  (B  and  n, 
I,  2.) 

10.  Chemistry, — General  theory;  classification  and  properties  of  nonmetals, 
metals,  and  their  compounds.     (B.  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.) 

11.  Qualitative  analysis. — Principles  and  practice  of  qualitative  analysis. 
(E  and  C,  II,  1.) 

12.  Quantitative  analysis. — Gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations,  in- 
cluding electrolytic  methods  and  the  calibration  of  weights  and  volumetric  ap- 
paratus.    (E  and  C,  II,  2.) 

13.  Organic  c/iemi«/rj/.— Composition  and  characteristics  of  the  principal 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  with  emphasis  upon  class  reactions  and  struc- 
tural theory,  and  with  special  reference  to  wood  and  other  forest  products. 
(E  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

14.  Organic  synthesis  and  analysis. — Preparation  and  analysis  of  typical 
organic  compounds.     (C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

15.  Physical  chemistry. — Constitution  and  structure  of  matter ;  general  prop- 
erties of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids ;  phenomena  of  solutions ;  colloids ;  electro- 
chemistry; thermochemistry.     (C,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

16.  Chemical  technology. — Application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles 
to  problems  of  chemical  manufacture,  together  with  the  principles  of  standard 
types  of  machinery  and  apparatus  used  by  the  chemical  industries.     (C,  IV,  1.) 

17.  Industrial  analysis. — Analysis  of  a  variety  of  materials  in  common  Indus- 
trial use,  with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  procedure  «nd  results.    (C,  IV,  2.) 

18.  Physics. — Fundamental  principles  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  sound,  me- 
chanics, magnetism,  and  electricity.    (E  and  C,  II,  1  and  2.) 

19.  Physics  laboratory. — Physical  measurements  and  experiments  in  the  fields 
covered  by  Course  18.    (E  and  C,  II,  1  and  2.) 

20.  Engineering  mechanics. — Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.  Including 
fundamental  concepts  and  general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion ;  statics, 
kinetics,  and  mechanics  of  materials;  application  of  principles  and  methods 
to  engineering  problems.     (E  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

21.  Mechanical  laboratory. — Experiments  on  engines,  turbines,  pumps,  boilers, 
and  other  machines;  shop  practice  on  the  drill,  lathe,  planer,  and  other  stand- 
ard machine  tools.     (E  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

22.  Steam  and  gas  power. — A  general  study  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants 
and  equipment;  relative  costs  and  advantages  of  different  types  and  sizes  of 
machinery;  combustion,  handling,  and  storage  of  fuels  used. in  power  plants. 
(E,  III,  1.) 

23.  Machine  design, — Design  of  machines  and  machine  parts.  Including  ad- 
vanced drawing,  and  with  particular  reference  to  sawmill  and  woodworking 
machinery.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

24.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  including  water  pres- 
sure, water  flow,  friction,  etc.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

25.  Masonry  construction. — Principles  and  design  of  masonry  structures,  in- 
cluding the  properties  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

26.  Electrical  engineering. — Essentials  of  electrical  engineering,  including  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  application  of  electrical  power.  This  and  Course 
22  together  cover  the  subject  of  prime  movers.     (E  and  C,  IV.  2.) 

27.  Engineering  materials. — Properties  and  requirements  for  materials,  par- 
ticularly wood,  used  in  engineering  construction :  effect  of  methods  of  manu- 
facture upon  the  quality  of  the  material :  specifications  and  standard  tests  used 
to  secure  acceptable  grades  of  material.    (E,  IV,  2.) 

28.  Structural  design. — Computation  of  stresses;  design  of  columns,  beams, 
and  girders;  building  law^s  and  specifications.     (E,  IV,  2.) 

29.  Botany. — Studies  of  the  form,  structure,  life  processes,  and  (briefly) 
classification  of  the  principal  groups  of  plant  life.     (E  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.) 
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30.  Plant  physiology. — ^Absorption,  nutrition,  growth,  and  r^rodactlon,  with 
special  reference  to  woody  plants.    (E  and  C,  II,  1.) 

31.  Dendrology  and  forest  distribution, — Identification,  classification,  and 
distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  comroerdsl 
importance.     (E  and  C»  II,  1.) 

32.  Silvics, — Relation  between  trees  and  forests  and  their  environment;  life 
history  of  the  forest ;  silvical  characteristics  of  the  more  important  timber  trees 
and  types.     (E  and  C,  II,  2.) 

33.  Plant  pathology. — ^Nature,  cause,  and  control  of  plant  diseases,  with 
special  reference  to  diseases  of  trees.    (E  and  G,  III,  1.) 

34.  Tree  diseases  and  injuries. — Detection,  prevention,  and  eradication  of 
tree  diseases  and  wood  decay;  relation  between  decay  and  such  processes  as 
air  drying,  kiln  drying,  gluing,  painting,  creosoting,  etc. ;  effect  of  fire,  insects, 
lightning,  wind,  frost,  etc.,  on  trees  and  their  products.    (E  and  G,  III,  2.) 

85.  Wood  technology. — Gross  and  microscopic  structure  and  physical,  <;hemi> 
cal,  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  with  special  reference  to  its  identifi- 
cation and  uses,  and  including  a  consideration  of  defects.  (E  and  G,  III,  1 
and  2.) 

36.  Forest  mensuration. — Form  and  cpntent  of  trees  and  logs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  measurement  of  standing  timber  and  of  logs,  cordwood,  and 
other  forest  products.    (E,  III,  2;  G,  IV,  1.) 

37.  Practice  of  forestry. — Place  of  forestry  in  the  life  of  a  nation;  elemen- 
tary principles  and  practice  of  fire  protection,  silviculture,  forest  management, 
forest  organization,  and  forest  administration.    (E  and  G,  lY,  1.) 

38.  Lumbering  and  wood-using  industries. — ^Brlef  survey  of  the  methods  of 
logging  and  milling  in  the  principal  forest  regions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding grading  rules;  consideration  of  the  principal  wood-using  industries* 
with  special  reference  to  their  economic  importance,  woods  used,  and  methods 
of  operation.    (E  and  G,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

89.  Economics. — General  principles  of  economics,  including  production  of 
wealth,  business  organization,  value  and  price,  money  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  distribution,  labor  problems,  transportation,  public  finance,  etc 
(E  and  G,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

40.  Industrial  organization  and  administration. — Modern  methods  of  indus- 
trial organization,  administration,  and  production,  including  such  factors  as 
methods  of  planning  work  and  insuring  production,  administrative  reports, 
time-keeping  and  cost-finding  systems,  plant  location  and  arrangement,  etc. 
(E  and  G,  IV,  2.) 

COMMENTS  BY  DEAN  WINKENWERDER. 

In  connection  with  the  curricula  I  want  to  go  on  record  with  reference  to  the 
following  points : 

(a)  I  believe  the  committee  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  tyx>e  of 
individual  that  will  become  primarily  a  research  man  (either  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  or  in  the  industries)  and  the  type  that  will  enter  the  industrial 
field  with  a  view  to  working  into  the  administrative  or  business  end  of  the 
industry.  This  distinction  can  readily  be  made  by  adopting  the  elective  system. 
The  demand  for  men  trained  in  forest  products  will  be  many  times  greater 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  field.  The  curricula  ns  presented  are,  to 
my  mind,  arranged  primarily  for  training  research  men. 

(b)  The  Elective  System.  The  modem  method  in  education  is  the  elective 
system.  In  technical  courses  such  as  these,  a  system  that  prescribes  certain 
fundamentals  and  ends  with  advanced,  highly  specialized  work,  admission  to 
which  is  guarded  by  <?arefully  selected  prerequisites,  has  many  advantages.  It 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  specialization  in  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  any- 
specific  nee<ls ;  yet  keeps  the  curriculum  simple  and  makes  it  easy  to  administer. 
Fundamental  courses  will  serve  as  general  prerequisites  and  breadth  of  train- 
ing. The  prerequisites  to  the  advanced  courses  will  lend  purpose  and  direction 
to  the  work  of  the  student  and  prevent  him  from  dissipating  his  energies  over 
a  large  number  of  unrelated  subjects.  The  final  advanced  courses,  if  properly- 
organized,  will  tie  in  the  theoretical  work  with  the  actual  work  the  graduate 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  when  he  leaves  the  university.  In  courses  acknowl- 
edged by  the  committee  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  which  will  need  to  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  we  learn  more  specifically  the  nature  of  the 
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Avork  to  be  done  by  the  graduate,  it  would  certainly  seem  tbat  the  elective 
system  would  lend  itself  far  better  to  the  conditions  than  a  definitely  pre- 
scribed curriculum. 

(c)  It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  among  educators  that  the  five-year 
curriculum  is  not  working  out  satisfactorily,  because  the  majority  of  students 
will  not  stay  five  years.  This  means  that  much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be 
complete  in  and  of  itself,  i.  e.,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  the  student  to  fit 
into  some  definite  Job  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year,  and  this  will  be  possible 
for  many  of  the  industrial  Jobs.  This  will  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
scheduled  for  the  fifth  year,  particularly  in  the  engineering  course,  will  need 
to  be  given  to  the  undergraduates. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  SCOPE  AND  CHARACTEB  OF 
TRAINING  FOR  SPECIALISTS  IN  FQREST  PRODUCTS. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Brann,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  outlined  the  work  done  at 
that  institution  to  train  men  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry ;  the  graduate  is 
a  chemical  engineer  with  a  general  knowledge  of  forestry. 

Dean  Toumey  pointed  out  the  danger  that  courses  on  specific  details  and 
technique  tended  to  make  the  student  an  artisan  and  to  get  away  from  the 
ideal  of  what  a  fundamental  education  should  be.  Proper  training  should 
ground  the  student  in  fundamentals  and  develop  in  him  the  power  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Winslow,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  em- 
phasized the  point  made  by  Dean  Toumey.  If  a  man  specializes  too  intensively 
as  an  undergraduate,  he  may  find  later  that  his  interests  lie  in  a  different 
direction;  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  training  is  of  greater  value. 
This  has  been  proved  to  be  true  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  There  Is 
an  increasing  demand  and  good  field  for  men  that  might  be  called  forest- 
products  engineers.  But  to  get  the  necessary  training  takes  more  than  four 
years.  One  trouble  at  the  laboratory  has  been  to  get  men  from  college  who 
have  both  the  fundamental  background,  plus  knowledge  of  some  particular 
branch,  like  chemistry.  Many  men  have  had  to  get  this  after  coming  to  Madi- 
son. The  demand  at  the  laboratory  is  not  great  enough  to  Justify  the  forest 
schools  in  developing  men  for  that  work  alone,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
men  in  the  industries.  The  forest  schools  are  in  a  position  to  meet  this  need. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  establish  a  good  four-year  undergraduate  course  on 
which  those  who  wish  to  go  on  for  further  study  can  base  specialized  work  in 
one  or  more  particular  lines.  Such  well-grounded  men  will  be  able  to  progress 
satisfactorily  in  a  variety  of  wood-working  industries. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  salary  such  a  man  might  expect  (with 
regard  to  its  bearing  on  inducing  him  to  remain  longer  at  college),  Mr.  Winslow 
replied  that  generally  the  graduate  Is  looked  upon  as  an  untried  man  and  is 
paid  accordingly.  Men  who  have  had  training  subsequent  to  college  mjiy 
get  $3,000  to  $4,000,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  bonus  on  the  sales  that  they 
increase.  If  such  men  can  develop  the  industry,  they  are  apt  to  rise  fast. 
One  man  of  28,  five  years  out  of  college — two  and  a  half  at  the  laboratory 
and  an  equal  time  in  educational  work — went  to  a  commercial  company  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000.  The  minimum  salaries  that  are  offered  men  who  have  been 
at  the  laboratory  two  or  three  years  range  around  $3,000  up  to  $6,000  or  $7,000. 

Profs.  Moon  and  Hosmer  both  emphasize  the  point  that  there  was  need  for 
two  types  of  men:  (1)  The  man  who  had  had  four  or  five  years  at  college 
and  begins  as  an  apprentice,  as  it  were,  developing  his  vocation  while  learn- 
ing the  industry;  and  (2)  the  man  of  research  type  who,  after  five  to  seven 
years  of  college  work,  emerges  as  a  highly  trained  specialist.  The  schools 
can  provide  definite  courses  for  the  first  type;  for  the  latter  it  is  a  question 
of  individual  graduate  study. 
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This  rei)ort  is  presented  in  two  parts.  The  lirst,  dealing  with  vocational 
education  in  forestry  in  a  more  general  way,  was  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Prof.  James*  B.  Berry.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  ranger 
schools,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ziegler. 

Part  I.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

Vocational  forestry  is  differentiated  from  professional  forestry  by  extent  of 
training  rather  than  kind  of  subject  matter.  In  general,  the  positions  which 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  "  doing  " — with  tlie  carrying  out  of  certain 
operations  involving  skills — are  classed  as  vocational.  In  a  broad  sense,  how- 
ever, the  term  includes  practically  all  of  the  so-called  professional  occupation.s. 
There  is,  then,  no  hard  and  fast  line  separating  vocational  from  professional 
forestry. 

The  iield  of  vocational  education  in  forestry  includes  Ave  lines  of  preparation, 
all  of  which  may  be  promoted  under  the  vocatioiial  education  act  (Smith- 
Ilughes)  of  1917.     Briefly,  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Farm-woodlot  manager.  Here  forestry  enters  as  an  adjunct  to  fanning 
and  tyecomes  one  of  several  farm  enterprises.  Not  infrequently  the  subject  of 
woodland  forestry  will  be  handled  as  a  phase  of  horticulture,  especially  as 
regards  ornamental  planting,  windbreaks,  care  of  shade  trees,  tree  surgery, 
and  nursery  practices.  The  fact  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  voca- 
tional training  in  agriculture  is  the  object  of  this  course  of  study,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry  enters  on  the  same  basis  as  field  crops,  animal  production,  fruit 
growing,  and  farm  shop.  The  course  of  training  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
four  years  or  less.     It  should  include  six  months  of  supervised  farm  practice. 

2.  Forest  ranger  (Federal  and  State  civil  service).  This  phase  of  voca- 
tional forestry  Involves  training  in  many  of  the  skills  of  civil  engineering, 
silviculture,  lumbering,  live-stock  growing,  elementary  law,  fish  and  game  pro- 
tection and  i)ropagation,  etc.  In  general,  these  positions  are  filled  by  graduates 
of  professional  and  semiprofessional  schools.  Several  hundred  vacancies  occur 
each  year,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  limited  number  of  vocational 
forestry  departments  in  secondary  schools  for  the  preparation  of  rangers.  The 
period  of  training  may  ctmsist  of  four  years  or  less.  This  course  may  be  on  a 
basis  of  four  months  of  supervised  work  or  alternate  days  or  weeks  devoted  to 
supervised  practice. 

3.  Straw  bosses  for  woods  operations.  The  course  of  training  is  quite  similar 
to  that  offered  for  the  preparation  of  foremen  in  industry.  In  addition  to  tech- 
nical kngwledge  and  skills  there  is  involved  ability  to  handle  men.  The  sub- 
jects taught  Include  certain  skills  in  surveying,  mechanics,  lumbering,  handling 
live  stock,  etc.  On  every  operation  there  are  certain  men  who,  with  a  short, 
intensive  course  of  training,  will  develop  into  efficient  foremen.  In  general, 
this  course  may  be  offered  in  evening  classes. 

4.  Skilled  workers  (sawyers,  etc.)  in  sawmills,  planing  mills,  handle  fac- 
tories, wood-pulp  mills,  tie  pickling  plants,  and  similar  establishments.     In  this 
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case  the  course  of  training  is  more  concerned  with  technical  knowledge ;  skills 
are  acquired  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  day's  work.  The  instruction  is  highly 
specialized  and  varies  for  each  industry.  In  general,  there  is  a  place  for  evening 
classes  in  connection  with  every  large  wood-using  industrial  plant. 

5.  Skilled  workers  in  tree  surgery,  forest  nurseries,  woodland  and  estate 
management,  city  forestry,  and  similar  positions.  The  type  of  instruction 
varies  for  the  position  and  covers  both  technical  information  and  tlie  acquiring 
of  skills.  Frequently  in(lee<l  the  question  of  skills  will  be  all  important.  Ordi- 
iiarily  such  training  does  not  involve  the  development  of  managerial  ability, 
such  as  is  required  in  a  foreman.  A  short,  intensive  period  of  training,  siich  as 
was  developed  by  the  War  L>epartment,  will  prove  mo.st  successful.  Alternate 
clays  or  weeks  should  be  devoted  to  supervised  practice. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    VOCATION AI.   EDUCATION    UNDEB   THE    ACT    OF    1917. 

The  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  (Smith-Hughes,  1917) 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Board  of  Vocaticmal  Education  (which  Is 
composed  of  seven  members — the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  lay  members  representing 
labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry)  and  State  boards  designate<l  by  the  legislative 
t>odie8  of  the  respective  States.  In  general,  the  State  board  of  education  has 
been  so  designated  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  appointe<l  execu- 
tive official  for  vocational  e<lucation.  In  many  States  an  assistant  to  the  State 
superintendent  is  designated  director  of  vocational  education  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  tbe  act  in  the  State  is  delegate<l  to  this  official. 
The  State  director  is  assisted  by  assistant  directors  and  supervisors  in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational  training. 

The  requirements  of  the  vocational  educational  act  are: 

1.  The  instruction  nmst  be  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  i)ersons  of  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

3.  It  must  l)e  of  less  than  college  grade. 

4.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  must  include  six  months  of  supervised 
practice. 

5.  The  instruction  In  trades  and  industries  must  include  one-half  time  de- 
voted to  practice  work  on  a  productive  basis. 

According  to  the  1920  report  of  the  Federal  board  there  are  at  present  in 
the  United  States  3,155  vocational  schools  and  departments  taking  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  act,  of  which  1,.S75  are  in  agri- 
culture, 700  in  home  economics,  758  in  trades  and  industries,  and  322  con- 
tinuation. 

While  the  subject  of  forestry  is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  act,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  board  is  that  productive  forestry  (silviculture) 
is  a  part  of  agriculture,  and  forest  utilization  a  part  of  the  field  of  trades 
and  industries.  Much  may  be  judged  from  the  basis  of  aftportionment;  if  the 
workers  of  the  particular  industry  are  numbered  as  *'  rural  "  by  the  United 
States  Census,  the  presumption  is  that  the  industry  is  rnral  in  nature  and 
may  be  classified  as  agricultural.  The  fact  that  forestry  appears  in  both 
fields  necessitates  a  discussion  of  the  i>ossible  development  of  v()cati<mal  for- 
estry in  each  field. 

FORESTRY   IN    VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS    AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture  the  high  school  has  been  universjUly 
selected  as  the  institution  best  fitted  for  this  purpose.  ITsually  the  work  in 
agriculture  is  organized  as  a  department,  and  It  is  optional  with  the  student 
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which  department  he  specializes  in.  In  many  States  special  vocational  schools 
in  agriculture  have  been  established,  and  the  students  are  required  to  pursue 
agricultural  subjects  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the  course.  In  many  States 
the  curriculum  ot  the  vocational  department  in  agriculture  is  outlined  in  the 
State  plan  in  a  general  way.  Pot  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
course  of  study  is  required,  although  some  latitude  is  allowed  in  adapting  the 
instruction  to  local  needs. 

Curriculum  of  the  vocatioruH  department  in  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Aoademie  9Uhjeet9 — one-half  day. 


Tooational  and   related  8uhfeot9— ana-half 

day. 

Porlods 
per  week. 

General  science 

Poultry 

Mechanical  drawing 

Vegetable  gardening 

Farm  shop  work 

Agricultural  project 


English 

Ciyics 

Etymology  or  foreign  language. 
Health  inspection 


Porio<l^» 
per  week. 

6 

8 

5 

2 


16 


15 
SECOND  YEAR. 


Farm  crops 

Ornamental  gardening 

Farm  forestry 

Farm  bookkeeping 

Farm  shop  work 

Agricultural  project  — 


English 

Modern  European  history 

Economic    geography    or    foreign    lan- 
guage  

Health  instruction 


5 
8 

5 
2 


1& 


15 
THIRD  YEAR. 


Dairying 

Animal  husbandry 

Fruit  raising 

Forging  and  farm  sbop  work. 
Agricultural  project 


Chemistry  or  physics. 
English 

History,  American \. 

Health  instruction 


5 
5 
3 
2 


15 


15 
FOURTH  YEAR. 


Farm  mechanics 

Farm  management — 

Rural  law 

Rural  sociology 

Agricultural  project 


15 


Chemistry  or  physics 

English 

American   economics  history. 
Health  instruction 


5 
5 
3 
2 


15 


The  content  of  the  course  in  woodland  forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  four-year 
training  period  in  vocational  agriculture  for  high  schools,  is  determined  largely 
by  the  farm,  community,  and  regional  needs.  Not  alone  the  requirements  of 
the  present  and  immediate  future  must  be  given  consideration,  but  also  the 
probable  developments  of  the  more  distant  future.  Wood  differs  from  other 
crops  chiefly  in  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  is  required  for  the  products 
to  reach  usable  form.  In  the  South,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  in  woods,  nearly  every  farm  including  a  larger  or  smaller  AvooiUand. 
In  the  undeveloped  sections  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  individual  farms  in  second -growth  forest.  Eventually  an  increasingly  large 
part  of  the  wooded  areas  will  be  required  for  the  production  of  food  crops  to 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  future  must  not  be  unduly  stressed,  however,  since  wood  is  as 
Important  a  factor  in  our  present-day  civilization  as  is  food  material.  The 
tendency  in  older  countries  is  to  provide  for  increasing  populations  through  the 
introduction  of  more  intensive  methods  of  utilizing  the  solL  Germany  main- 
tains 26  per  cent  of  her  area  in  wood  production. 

THE    COMMUNITY    SURVEY. 

The  farm-to-farm  survey,  involving  also  a  study  of  wood  markets  and  farm 
requirements  for  wood,  will  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  wood  crop 
and  serve  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  time,  emphasis,  and  content  of  the  course 
of  study.  Because  of  the  bullcy  character  of  woodland  products,  the  factors  of 
transportation,  involving  the  condition  of  country  roads,  distance  to  railroad, 
and  railway  rates,  require  special  study,  since  these  are  often  the  controlling 
factors  in  marketing  wood  at  a  profit.  Too  often  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  local  dealer  simply  because  he  is  unable  to  get  his  logs  to  market.  The 
marketing  of  woodland  products  is  frequently  as  difficult  of  solution  as  is  the 
handling  of  perishable  crops. 

The  farm  requirements  for  repair  and  other  wood  products  vary  according 
to  the  intensiveness  of  agricultural  practices,  the  demands  upon  the  woodland  be- 
ing greatest  in  well-developed  communities.  Thus,  the  total  area  of  woodland  in 
a  community  is,  in  itself,  not  a  true  index  to  the  relative  importance  of  forestry 
in  the  course  of  study,  market  demands  and  farm  ueeils  demanding  equal  con- 
sideration. The  coal  situation  during  the  recent  war  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  communities  throughout  the  country  used  little  or  no  coal  for  domestic 
heating. 

Just  where  woodland  forestry  will  be  introduced  into  the  four-year  course 
of  study  depends  upon  its  relative  importance  as  a  farm  activity.  In  a  com- 
munity which  is  being  developed  along  the  line  of  diversified  agriculture,  and 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the  small  woodland  possesses  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities in  supplying  the  farm  requirements  for  wood,  the  subject  matter  in 
forestry  may  well  be  introduced  into  the  second  or  third  year  work,  combining 
it  with  allied  agricultural  subjects  to  make  a  full  year's  work.  Where  fann- 
ing practices  are  more  specialized,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study 
must,  of  necessity,  be  modified.  Thus,  in  a  community  where  grazing  is  the 
principal  agricultural  interest,  considerable  time  should  be  devoted  to  wood 
production  as  an  adjunct  to  the  growing  of  live  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  specialized  market-gardening  community  where  no  woodlands  occur,  the  work 
in  forestry  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

PROJECT    WORK. 

In  general,  the  course  of  study  in  woodland  forestry  will  be  built  up  about 
the  projects  of  possible  interest  to  the  pupils  of  a  given  community.  Because 
of  the  run-down  condition  of  the  average  woodland,  the  project  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  boy  will  be  along  the  line  of  reorganization  on  a  profitable  basis. 
Projects,  both  major  and  minor,  of  possible  interest  in  certain  communities 
are: 

MAJOR   PROJECTS. 

Reorganization  of  the  farm  woodland  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Management  of  the  farm  woodland  in  the  production  of  wood. 

Turpentine  orcharding  as  an  adjunct  to  wood  production. 

Basket  willow  production. 

The  production  of  nursery  stock. 

The  management  of  the  sugar  bush. 
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MINOR   PBOJECT8. 

The  treatment  of  fence  posts. 

The  treatment  of  shingles  and  construction  timbers. 

Woodland  planting  in  the  reclamation  of  eroded  fields. 

Tree  planting  in  the  holding  of  stream  banks. 

Clearing  land  of  stumps. 

Establishment  of  a  shelter  belt. 

The  planting  of  roadside  trees. 

The  pruning  and  care  of  shade  trees. 

The  control  of  tree  pests. 

Trial  planting  of  introduced  trees. 

Estimating  the  volume  of  standing  timber. 

Manufacturing  wood  with  the  farm-saw  outfit. 

A  major  project  consists  of  a  definite  woodland  problem  Involving  a  num- 
ber of  operations  extending  over  a  period  of  one  or  several  years  and  offerini? 
opportunity  for  increased  wood  (of  by-products)  production.  A  minor  project 
is  a  farm  job  involving  woodland  products  and  connected  with,  and  a  part  of, 
a  major  project  in  field  crops,  animal  production,  woodland  forestry,  orchard- 
ing, or  farm  management.  No  considerable  length  of  time  is  required  in  its 
execution,  nor  is  there  any  question  of  seasonal  sequence  or  cash  returns. 
Often,  indeed,  the  minor  project  is  termed  an  "  improvement "  project,  since 
the  object  is  the  betterment  of  farm  conditions. 

The  size  of  the  woodland  is  more  or  less  fixed  by  farm  conditions,  varying 
from  a  few  acres  to  40  or  more  acres,  and  may  not  be  modified  to  any  great 
extent.  An  area  of  from  5  to  10  acres  will  usually  be  as  much  as  the  avenigt» 
boy  can  attend  to,  since  his  projects  in  field  crops  and  animal  production  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  continued  through  this  year  also.  In  case  the  woodland 
is  larger  than  is  desired  and,  in  addition,  includes  situations  possessing  agri- 
cultural value,  the  project  should  be  limited  to  those  portions  which  are  adapted 
solely  to  the  growing  of  wootl.  Accurate  data  are  essential  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  woodland,  and  this  fact  should  limit  the  boy  to  an  area  consistent 
with  thorough  work.  Other  projects  will  vary  with  farm  practices,  market 
conditions,  and  trade  customs.  The  project  in  turpentine  orcharding  should 
cover  a  crop,  since  this  is  in  the  recognized  unit  of  tjie  industry.  The  pro<luc- 
tion  of  nursery  stock  may  involve  a  very  limited  area  (one-quarter  to  one-half 
acre)  at  the  beginning,  but  provision  should  be  made  for  an  area  of  15  or  20 
acres  to  become  available  as  needed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  willow  holt,  the 
high  cost  of  cuttings  in  the  establishment  of  the  holt  limiting  the  boy  to  a 
small  area. 

Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  extent  of  the  minor  projects  since  much  de- 
pends upon  the  requirements  of  the  major  projects  and  farm  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  projects  Involving  the  clearing  of  land,  the  trentment 
of  posts  and  farm  timbers,  the  establishment  of  shelterbelts,  the  planting  of 
roadside  trees,  and  the  pruning  and  care  of  shade  trees. 

Classroom  instruction,  as  embodied  In  the  course  of  study,  is  ba.sed  upon  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  projects  of  poss'ble  interest  to  the  community  and  con- 
sists of  a  discussion  of  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
woodland  forestry.  General  rules  must  be  given  a  local  application  in  the 
management  of  community  woodlands;  impracticable  theories  nnist  be  elimi- 
nated. In  his  project  study  the  boy  works  out  the  further  application  of  his 
technical  knowledge  to  the  sprn-ific  needs  of  his  woodland  projects.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  teacher.  In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  a 
community,  have  definite  knowledge  of  local  conditions  am.  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  controllable  factors  of  wood  production.  Unless  he  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  woodland  management,  he  is  in  a  position  to  derive  as 
much  benefit  from  the  project  as  does  the  boy  himself. 
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Because  of  the  long  life  of  the  woodland  project  it  is  importauc  that  the 
annual  reports  be  as  detailed  as  possible,  all  data  being  included.  As  the  re- 
ports for  a  particular  subject  accumulate  from  year  to  year  the  teacher  will 
tind  in  them  a  wealth  of  information  which  may  be  drawn  upon  for  both  class- 
room instruction  and  project  study.  The  teaching  In  fact  can  not  function 
as  it  should  until  these  technical  data  have  been  assembled  and  put  into 
usable  form. 

In  a  forest  section  where  silvicultural  activities  constitute  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  true  of  certain  of  the  national  forest  areas, 
it  could  happen  that  50  or  even  75  per  cent  of  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture might  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  forestry.  In  fact  it  needs  but  a 
decision  by  the  Federal  board  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  silvicul- 
tural vocational  schools,  similar  to  the  Waldbauschule  of  Germany.  In  the 
Unitetl  States  the  policy  has  been  to  use  college  graduates  in  forestry  for  fill- 
ing ranger  positions  in  the  Forest  Service,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
work  of  a  ranger  is  vocational  rather  than  professional  in  nature.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  absence  of  practice  in  the  professional  course,  and  it  is 
in  an  endeavor  to  correct  this  deficiency  that  professional  students  are  advised 
to  accept  ranger  positions.  While  there  are  many  so-called  ranger  schools  in 
the  country  they  all  require  a  high-school  diploma  for  entrance,  thereby  plac- 
ing themselves  in  the  semiprofessional  class  and  making  themselves  ineligible 
to  the  benefit  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

If  the  ranger  schools  of  the  country  are  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  vocational  education  act,  it  will  be  necessary  (1)  to  reach  the  vocational 
standing  by  eliminating  the  high-school  diploma  entrance  requirement;  (2)  to 
offer  preparation  for  useful  employment  (as  a  ranger,  cruiser,  woods  foreman, 
forest  superintendent,  etc.)  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  over  the 
age  of  14  years;  and  (3)  to  require  supervised  practice  under  field  conditions. 

In  the  inauguration  of  vocational  education  in  forestry  the  problem  of  teacher 
training  will  be  found  to  possess  a  significance  similar  to  the  place  it  occupied 
in  vocational  agriculture.  Vocational  education  demands  new  teaching  tools 
and  materials;  the  traditional  lecture  method  of  Instruction  can  not  be  used. 
Boys  who  require  vocational  education  are  "  motor  minded  " ;  they  learn  best 
by  doing.  This  means  that  teachers  must  be  specially  prepared  to  instruct 
vocational  students.  No  doubt  the  requirements  as  to  the  training  will  be 
somewhat  similar  in  forestry  to  those  in  agriculture.  Under  the  Georgia  State 
plan  the  vocational  teacher  in  agriculture  must  have  had  two  years  of  practical 
experience  In  farming  since  his  fourteenth  birthday,  one  year  of  which  must 
have  been  continuous;  he  must  have  had  technical  training  in  agriculture 
equivalent  to  a  four-year  professional  course;  he  must  have  had  professional 
training  in  teaching  and  education ;  and  he  is  required  to  have  practical  expe- 
rience in  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the 
teacher  training  division  carries  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  in  making 
for  the  success  of  vocational  education,  since  it  is  this  division  which  recom- 
mends both  the  technical  and  professional  subject  to  be  required  of  the 
prospective  teachere.  Whether  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  will  give 
any  time  to  woodland  forestry  will  depend  upon  their  own  training,  and  this 
in  turn  upon  the  courses  in  forestry  required  for  the  prospective  teachers  under 
the  State  plan. 

If  the  statement  is  true  that  the  future  crop  of  wood  of  the  eastern  United 
States  will  be  produced  by  the  farm  woodlands  of  that  region,  is  it  not  highly 
important  that  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture — the  ideal  builders  of  the 
coming  generation  of  farmers — ^be  given  adequate  training  in  forestry?  Many 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  teacher  training  have   had   no   training   in   forestry 
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and  can  not  realize  its  importance  in  the  national  economy,  and  the  foresters 
In  education  must  accept  the  resi)onsiblllty  to  Insure  adequate  preparation  in 
forestry  for  the  prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Ck>nsiderable 
care  should  be  taken  in  outlining  such  a  course,  however,  and  the  forester 
must  make  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  activity  of  the  vocational  teachers 
to  determine  just  what  subject  matter  will  be  of  value  to  them.  He  must 
realize  that  the  teacher,  in  his  particular  community,  makes  a  similar  study 
to  determine  the  subject  matter  needed  by  his  pupils. 

Part  II.  RANGER  SCHOOLS. 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Ziegleb. 

The  puriwse  of  the  "  ranger  school  **  is  to  train  men  to  fill  positions  In  for- 
estry below  the  grade  of  professional  forester.  For  some  time  to  come  the 
special  ranger  school  attached  to  some  higher  institution — agricultural  college, 
professional  forest  school,  special  State  ranger  school,  or  private  ranger  school — 
will  supply  this  demand.    The  following  notes  have  to  do  with  this  field : 

In  the  practice  of  forestry  there  must  be  a  number  of  rangers  (or  men  of 
similar  grade)  to  each  forester.  Since  there  are  upward  of  22  schools  giving 
professional  forestry  courses,  one  would  expect  several  times  that  many 
schools  training  rangers.  On  the  contrary  we  find  very  few  schools  training 
ranger&  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  in  the  present  stage  of  forest  develop- 
ment in  America  the  ranger,  woods  foreman,  or  under  forester  is  not  a  school- 
trained  man,  and  that  the  demand  for  such  a  training  is  not  very  strong. 

This  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  forestry.  The  engineer  in  carrying  out 
his  plans  uses  apprentice-trained  foremen.  Thus  railroad  track  foremen  and 
master  mechanics  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  maintenance-of-way  engi- 
neer and  the  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  railroad  construction.  The  mine  engi- 
neer relies  on  the  mine  boss  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  architectural  engineer 
relies  on  the  boss  mason,  the  boss  bricklayer,  and  the  boss  carpenter.  All  these 
vocational  men  are  apprentice-trained  men,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

The  applications  of  architectural  engineering  and  civil  engineering  are  so 
varied  and  specialized  that  no  one  course  for  vocational  engineers  could  cover 
the  field.  Further,  the  primary  qualifications  for  these  positions  are  manual 
dexterity  and  the  ability  to  handle  men.  This  is  a  training  of  "doing"  and 
is  very  difi[lcult  to  impart  in  a  school,  unless  it  is  n  shop  school  or  "school 
on  the  job." 

Physicians  need  trained  nurses  to  carry  out  their  prescribed  treatment 
They  are  not  trained  by  studying  the  pharmacopoeia  and  learning  rules  In  a 
classroom.  They  are  trained  In  the  hospital  and  learn  the  medical  side  while 
learning  the  manual  side.  This  "learning  In  doing"  is  being  applied  more 
and  more  even  to  professional  education.  Mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing schools  are  giving  credit  for  and  often  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  shop  experience  or  apprentice  work.  Civil  engineers  are  doing  like- 
wise. Theological  seminaries  require  students  to  occupy  pulpits  in  their  senior 
year.  Agricultural  colleges  are  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work 
on  accredited  farms,  even  though  they  themselves  possess  experimental  farm.s 
and  carry  on  farming  operations. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  accepted,  then,  with  little  fear  of  effective 
contradiction : 

1.  The  forest  ranger  for  some  time,  like  the  engineering  foreman,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  a  practical  field-trained  man,  and  a  somewhat  locally  field- 
trained  man.  For  example,  In  some  regions  of  the  Southwest,  national  forest 
rangers  administer  more  grazing  business  than  forest  business.     They  must 
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necessarily  be  thoroughly  versed  in  stock  and  range  management  The  ranger 
here  may  be  primarily  a  cattleman. 

In  the  Northwest  there  is  more  timber,  and  shortly,  if  not  now,  the  ranger 
will  be  in  constant  touch  with  logging  work.  Here  the  ranger  should  be  pri- 
marily a  woodsman.  The  conservative  logging-boss  stripe  of  man  is  an 
effective  ranger. 

In  the  cut-over  and  burned  forests  of  Pennsylvania  the  more  advanced 
mountain  farmer  makes  the  best  ranger.  He  is  often  a  logging  trained 
woodsman  in  addition,  for  not  many  years  ago  farming  a  mountain  farm  in 
summer  and  being  a  lumber  jack  in  the  winter  was  a  common  and  profitable 
combination  of  vocations. 

2.  Should,  therefore,  there  be  no  ranger  schools  at  all?  Although  the  majority 
of  rangers  and  lower  forest  officers  of  foi*eman  grade  will,  for  some  time  to 
come,  be  drawn  from  this  practical  work-trained  class  of  men,  yet  among  the 
younger  and  more  ambitious  of  these  men  there  is  some  demand  for  better 
training  in  a  few  special  lines.  It  may  be  range-management  for  some,  for 
others  timber  estimating  and  scaling,  road  and  trail  building,  forest  mapping,  or 
nursery  management.  There  is  room  for  a  limited  number  of  ranger  schools 
now.  For  strictly  ranger  work  they  should  encourage  mainly  the  ranch,  woods, 
and  farm  boys. 

As  forestry  conditions  improve  and  the  professional  foresters  are  able  to 
become  real  practicing  woods  foresters  in  place  of  propagandists  and  virgin 
timber  sale  administrators,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  more  training  on  the 
part  of  under  foresters  to  carry  out  their  share  of  forest  development.  As  these 
vocational  schools  become  more  and  more  forest  trade  schools,  the  term  "  ranger 
school "  will  become  a  misnomer.  They  should  be  called  "  lower  forest  schools," 
or  "  forest  high  schools." 

8.  These  schools  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  real  forest  of 
commercial  size  and  under  forest  management. 

4.  For  the  present,  field  trained  men  of  experience  may  need  only  short 
special  courses  of  here  six  months,  there  three  months,  yonder  a  year.  But 
the  final  vocational  forest  school  for  real  forestry  practice,  taking  the  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools,  must  have  at  least  two  years  in  its  course.  In 
regions  where  there  is  demand  for  nursery  superintendents,  planting  assistants, 
game  preserve  superintendents,  and  men  of  equivalent  training,  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  such  a  course.  • 

5.  For  the  present  older  practical,  field-trained  men  the  preparation  required 
for  the  lower  forestry  (ranger)  courses  should  be  grammar  school  education. 
The  course  itself  should  be  entirely  "  practice,"  with  little  or  no  basic  science 
or  mathematics,  and  should  last  up  to  one  year.  It  is  a  passing  phase  and  is 
not  worth  standardizing. 

The  vocational  school,  as  real  forestry  bej^ins  to  arrive,  should  require  a 
two-year  high-school  training,  and  itself  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  or  should 
cover  four  years  above  the  grammar  school.  It  should  give  science  and 
mathematics  along  with  the  strong  field  coui*ses.  In  fact  it  should  offer 
electives  enough  to  permit  the  brighter  and  more  ambitious  to  go  into  the 
professional  course. 

6.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  curriculum  for  that  ranger  school  that  deals 
with  the  older  field-trained  man  can  or  should  be  standardized.  Gary's  list 
in  the  1911  Conservation  Report  covers  the  necessities,  somewhat  rearranged 
as  follows : 

(a)  Engineering  and  construction: 

Compass  surveying  and  simple  topographic  mapping  (plane  table)  ; 
leveling;  road  and  trail  building;  cabins  and  bridges;  telephones; 
trucks  and  mechanics. 
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(6)  Forestry: 

Silviculture  (seed  collection,  seeding,  planting). 

Mensuration — timber  estimating,  scaling,  calculation  of  increment. 

Tree  identification. 

Forest  protection — fire,  insects,  fungi. 

Wood  identification — local  species. 

Logging  and  utilization  of  wood, 
(c)  Miscellaneous: 

Bookkeeping. 

First  aid. 

Game  and  fish. 

Constables'  or  wardens'  law. 

These  older  field-trained  men  will  generally  have  the  training  in  packing  and 
riding,  ax  and  saw,  camping,  etc. 

For  the  forward-looking  vocational  forest  school,  looking  to  the  public  schools 
(second  year  high  school)  for  its  recruits,  the  course  will  be  more  compre- 
hensive in  that  it  will  contain  more  basic  mathematics  and  science,  as  well  as 
more  elementary  outdoor  training. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  semester, 

English :  Composition  and  rhetoric. 

Mathematics:  Geometry  (elementary  algebra  assnmeil  to  have  been  taken  in 

high  school). 
Botany :  A  brief  view  of  plant  structures  and  processes. 
Tree  identification. 

Elementary  forestry  (general  survey). 

Silviculture :  Seed  collection  and  storage  on  a  practical  basis. 
Shop:  Woodworking  and  machine-shop  tools. 

Second  semester. 

English:  Theme  and  report  writing. 

Mathematics:  Elementarj^  trigonometry,  compass  surveying. 

Wood  identification  and  uses  of  wood. 

Drawing. 

Silviculture:   Seeding  and  planting    (four  weeks'  nursery  and  outplanting 

work). 
Mensuration:  Log  scaling,  timber  estimating. 
Motor  trucks  and  gas  engines. 

Summer  term. 

Nursery  practicums :  Use  of  ax  and  saw  in  improvement  cuttings. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  term. 

Mathematics:  Plane  table  surveying  and  topographic  sketching;  forest  type 

mapping. 
Forest  protection :  Field  practice  in  fire  fighting  carried  on  throughout  course 

on  adjacent  forest  property ;  protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  fungi. 
Road  and  trail  building :  Bridges,  cabins,  telephone  construction,  fire  towers. 
Silviculture:  Methods  (simple). 
Geology  and  soils  (elemerttary). 

Second   term. 

Forest  law :  Elementary  bu.siness  law. 

Bookkeeping  and  use  of  forms. 

Game  and  fish. 

Forest  recreation. 

Ranger  manuals  (National  Forest  or  State,  or  both). 

Special  regional  features,  as  grazing  business,  camping,  packing. 

First  aid. 
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Summer  term. 

Wood  utilization :  Lodging  and  milling  in  connection  with  commercial  opera- 
tion. 

The  above  curriculum  is  mere  outline.  It  is  a  littie  more  theoretical  than  the 
previously-mentioned  temporary  ranger  courses.  Its  graduates  would  start  in 
as  guard,  assistant  rangers,  helpers,  etc.,  and  get  practical  field  experience  be- 
fore being  promoted  to  places  of  responsibility. 

J.  B.  Berry,  Chairman. 

E.   A.   ZifGUilR. 

H.  WiNKENWERDEB. 

R.  S.  Maddox. 


SHOULD  •'PUBLIC  RELATIONS''  RECEIVE  A  PLACE  IN 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  FORESTERS? 

By  Herbert  A.  Smith, 
Assistant  Forester,  United  States  Forest  Service. 


Throughout  our  program  we  have  had  before  us  the  broad  theme  of  what  it 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  do  when  we  undertake  to  make  a  forester.  That  is 
what  we  are  bound  to  come  back  to,  whether  we  are  talking  about  entrance 
requirements  or  the  length  of  the  course  or  the  subjects  to  be  studied  or 
specialization  or  meeting  the  demands  of  the  industries  or  pleasing  the  men 
themselves. 

The  men  themselves,  as  we  have  been  told  this  morning,  want  a  course  that 
will  let  them  begin  to.  earn  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  industries  which  are 
ready  to  give  them  employment  want  them  trained  along  specialized  lines ;  and 
therefore  we  must,  apparently,  crowd  pretty  well  out  of  the  course  those  studies 
which  are  intended  to  give  all-round  development  rather  than  preparation  for 
specific  classes  of  jobs.  But,  after  all,  must  we?  The  spirit  of  youth  Is  im- 
patient, anxious  to  be  done  with  preparing  and  to  begin  to  do;  and  it  is  a 
wholesome  spirit — for  youth ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  wholesome  for  youth  that 
it  should  altogether  have  its  own  way.  Our  professional  schools  have  an  ob- 
ligation not  merely  to  cater  to  tlie  wishes  of  their  clientele.  If  we  are  going 
to  gauge  our  work  on  the  basis  of  what  the  industries  want,  and  so  meet  the 
desire  of  the  bulk  of  forest-school  students  to  get  to  the  best-paying  job  with 
a  minimum  of  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  are  we  not  in  much  the  position 
of  yellow  journalism,  which  frankly  undertakes  to  '*give  the  public  what  it 
wants  "?  If  we  run  our  forest  schools  on  this  basis,  we  shall  not  prepare  men 
for  a  career,  for  a  lifetime  of  climbing  the  ladder ;  we  shall  prepare  them  for 
immediate  jobs.  The  school  that  does  that  successfully  will  probably  prosper 
greater,  so  far  as  numbers  go;  but  the  percentage  of  its  graduates  who  even- 
tually attain  distinction  will  be  unduly  small. 

It  is  important  that  a  man  should,  in  laying  out  the  plan  of  his  life,  look 
far  forward.  He  should  prepare  himself  for  middle  age,  for  the  period  of 
fully  ripened  powers,  for  the  true  harvest  time  of  his  activity.  You  can  not 
build  high  on  thin  foundations.  The  professional  schools  should  recognize 
that  their  task  is  to  give  men  the  right  start. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I  look  at  the  question  of  preparing  forestry  ' 
students  for  what  we  have  recently  come  to  call,  in  the  Forest  Service,  "  public 
relations."  The  term  designates  for  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. This  unit  conducts  a  group  of  specialized  activities,  having  a  common 
purpose.  They  are  not  merely  activities  conducted  by  specialists  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  district  offices ;  they  are  extended  throughout  the  field  organization 
to  an  increasing  degree  and  with  increasing  emphasis  on  their  necessity. 

Take  for  example  the  forest  supervisor.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Forest 
Service  our  supervisors  usually  had  to  face  a  local  public  sentiment  which  was 
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not  merely  indlffereDt  but  actually  hostile.  Naturally  the  toidency  was  to 
fight  back  more  or  less ;  confronted  by  antagonism,  men  of  spirit  naturally  felt 
the  necessity  of  holding  up  their  end.  After  this  stage,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
hostility  died  out,  came  a  period  of  pressure  from  the  Washington  office  for 
better  standards  of  work.  The  forest  superrisor  had  to  be  a  combination  of 
a  good  technical  man  and  a  good  business  man.  The  demands  on  him  were 
constantly  greater  than  he  saw  his  way  to  meet,  and  compelled  him  to  turn 
all  his  attention  on  the  forest.  A  third  stage  came  strikingly  into  yiew  during 
the  war.  The  forest  officers  had  gradually  gained  a  position  in  local  esteem 
which  caused  them  to  be  turned  to  as  community  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  public 
activities.  By  and  large,  the  forest  supervisor  has  come  to  be  not  merely  a 
Federal  official,  not  merely  a  capable  forester  and  business  agent,  but  a  public 
man.  We  are  now  entering  on  a  fourth  stage,  in  which  the  forest  officer  com- 
bines with  the  public  relations  viewpoint  the  assumption  of  definite  and  special- 
ized  public*  relations  activities. 

It  was  primarily  due  to  our  fire  problem  that  we  moved  forward  to  this 
stage.  Three  or  four  years  ago  our  District  5  office  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  altogether  too  much  money  was  spent  in  fighting  fires  which  should  never 
have  started.  A  remedy  was  sought  along  the  interrelated  lines  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  education,  each  helping  out  the  other.  The  educational  task  con- 
sisted of  finding  out  and  utilizing  as  many  agencies  as  possible  that  would 
affect  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  public  with  regard  to  forest  fires.  Among^ 
these  are  the  newspapers,  the  schools,  the  "  movies,"  and  public  talks  by  local 
forest  officers.  The  results  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 'US  to  our  present 
recognition  of  public  relations. 

The  question  whether  the  men  who  come  into  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
forest  schools  should  receive  in  connection  with  their  technical  training  some 
specific  preparation  for  work  of  this  character  can  not  be  answered  as  an  iso- 
lated question.  It  must  be  coordinated  with  the  whole  broad  question  of  the 
type  of  man  that  the  schools  should  seek  to  turn  out,  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  subjects  needing  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  that  each  should 
have  given  it.  The  dean  of  the  school  of  Journalism  in  the  University  of 
Montana  instructs  the  forest  school  students  in  newspai>er  work.  The  reason,, 
he  told  me,  is  because  a  forest  officer  who  does  not  know  how  to  furnish  the- 
press  with  the  kind  of  information  that  it  wants,  who  does  not  understand  the- 
function  of  the  press  in  our  national  life  and  does  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  good  relations  with  his  local  newspaper  editors,  lacks- 
proper  equipment  for  Ms  work.  That  is  significant,  but  not  to  my  mind  con- 
clusive. For  the  question  is  not  what  is  important,  but  what  is  most  im- 
portant. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  broadening  of  the  conception  of  the  field 
of  the  engineer.  The  profession  no  longer  concerns  itself  merely  with  mechani- 
cal and  physical  forces  and  problems,  with  machines  and  structures  and  energy^ 
It  deals  with  all  that  enters  into  production,  including  the  human  element — 
with  questions  of  labor,  of  public  welfare,  of  Government.  Unless  we  are  to- 
consider  all  this  as  without  logical  basis,  there  is  need  for  recognizing  that  in 
the  field  of  engineering  we  now  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  concepts,  and  a 
necessity  for  a  corresponding  readjustment  of  education  for  the  work  of  engi- 
neers.   It  must  be  broadened  and  humanized. 

An  undergraduate  four-year  course  in  forestry  will  closely  approximate  that 
of  t^e  engineering  schools,  if  both  are  worked  out  along  the  right  lines.  It 
has  been  generally  agreed  here  that  in  such  a  course  for  foresters  the  first  two 
years  should  be  the  period  of  foundation  laying,  with  emphasis  on  a  broadt 
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education  rather  than  specialization.  The  aim  is  to  give  us  a  man  of  such 
breadth  that  he  may  be  able  to  develop  his  full  power  in  time,  to  grow  as  he 
goes  on ;  to  become  a  man  of  all-round  capacity,  of  poise,  sure  Judgment,  of 
leadership  and  mastery.  It  will  not  do  in  planning  for  this  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  of  subjects  and  stop  there.  The  important  matter  is  not  what  sub- 
ject you  teach,  bAit  wliat  your  object  is  and  what  results  you  get.  The  place  of 
English  in  the  first  two  years'  work  has  been  spoken  of  this  morning.  To 
learn  to  think  clearly  and  write  accurately  is  certainly  of  great  importance ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  burden  of  bringing  this  to  pass  should  be  laid 
solely  on  the  Engli.sh  department.  In  a  preparatory  school  I  got  my  best  train- 
ing in  English  from  my  teacher  of  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
considering  how  to  develop  an  all-round  man  of  power  in  his  period  of  full  ma- 
turity, possibly  the  English  is  needed  in  the  course  for  other  purposes.  Eng- 
lish studies  must  be  coordinated  with  the  study  of  other  languages,  of  hi.story, 
of  science,  of  every  part  of  the  course,  in  short;  and  its  definite  eflucational 
object  prescribed  for  it.  When  that  has  been  done,  call  in  the  English  deimrt- 
inent  of  the  university,  tell  them  what  you  want,  and  a.sk  them  if  they  can 
deliver  the  goods. 

We  can  not  settle  this  matter  by  my  talking  about  it  here  for  half  an  hour, 
or  by  everybody  talking  about  it  for  two  days.  My  hope  is  that  this  confer- 
ence will  proceed  to  create  a  committee  the  purpose  of  which  shall  he  to  make 
a  study  of  the  place  of  cultural  education  in  the  forestry  course,  the  subjects 
most  suitable  to  serve  the  purpose  sought,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
each  case.  This  whole  question  is  so  broad,  so  complex,  and  so  unformed  at 
tho  present  time  that  a  council  engaged  in  its  study  will  have  before  it  a  task 
of  a  magnitude  almost  as  great  as  its  solution  is  urgent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FORESTRY  AS  A  PART 
OF  EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  FORESTRY. 

Object. — To  sapplement  the  more  formal  Instruction  of  the  claasroom  and 
reach  those  who  can  not  afford  the  time  or  money  to  attend  regular  courses. 

The  need. — ^In  this  way  the  salient  points  in  forestry  can  be  set  before  the 
small  woodlot  owner,  the  wood  user,  and  the  person  whose  interest  has  been 
stimulated  to  the  point  where  he  wishes  to  aoiiujre  a  systematic  view  of  the 
fields  which  are  susceptible  of  presentation  by  extension  methods.  To  malce 
this  more  concrete  there  would  be  included  the  woodland  owner  wh^se  (lold- 
ings  were  too  limited  to  Justify  the  employment  of  an  ezx>ert  and  who  must, 
therefore,  he  his  own  forester;  the  mauufacturer  of  wood  in  some  form  who 
wished  accurate  information  about  his  raw  material;  and  the  general  reader 
who  wished  to  systematise  his  information. 

Methods. — Extension  work  may  be  accomplished  by  (1)  reading  courses,  (2) 
talks;  (3)  demonstrations;  (.4)  permanent  projects. 

Reading  courses  can  be  deyeloped  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  General  forestry. 

2.  Dendrology  (including  wood  uses  and  identification). 
8.  Estimating  and  scaling. 

4.  Woodlot  management    Uucluding  protection,  utilization,  silviculture* 

and  regulation). 

5.  Lumber  grading. 

6.  Sawmill  practice. 

7.  Kiln  drying. 

8.  Wood  preservation. 

9.  Eiconomlc  aspects  of  the  lumber  iudustry. 

The  aim  should  be  to  oover  well  a  few  weL-chosen  phases  of  the  subject. 
The  "  job  sheet "  method,  as  employed  in  the  Intensive  training  courses  of  the 
Arm^g,  may  well  serve  as  a  model.  The  textbook  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  may  in  some  cases  have  to  be  specially  prepared.  Written  reports  should 
always  be  required.  These  should  be  carefully  reviewed,  suggestions  made  as 
to  wrong  or  doubtful  points  and  graded. 

Talks  or  lectures  should  be  concise  and  forceful  appeals  for  action  along 
definite  lines.  To  be  effective  they  must  first  clear  the  ground  of  obstacles,  real 
and  imagined,  and  then  bring  to  bear  upon  the  will  of  the  audience  such  a 
flood  of  stimuli  that  their  iaherent  inertia  will  be  overcome.  Merely  to  convey 
information  is  not  enough.  The  audience  must  be  moved  to  use  the  knowledge 
presented. 

Talks  may  well  be  illuctrated  where  the  illustrations  reenforce  the  argument. 
Merely  showing  pretty  pictures  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Demonstrations  are  the  natural  result  of  the  failure  of  talks  to  produce 
large  results.  Showing  a  man  how  to  do  a  thing  is  much  more  effective 
than  telling  him  how  to  do  it.    Hence,  talks  should,  if  possible,  always  be 
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followed  up  by  concrete,  living  illustrations.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
forestry.    A  demonstration  talks  all  the  time. 

Projects  are  in  turn  a  higher  development  than  isolated  demonstrations.  In 
the  former  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  action  is  followed  up  until  results 
are  secured.  For  example,  thinning  might  be  demonstrated  in  a  single  wood- 
lot  of  pure,  evenaged  composition,  but  a  thinning  project  covering  all  the 
phases  of  thinning  in  a  certain  type  would  be  much  more  effective.  It  would 
include  not  only  marking  for  thinning,  but  actually  making  the  cutting  and 
marketing  the  product 

SUMICABT   OF    BE00MMENDATI0N8. 

In  view  of  the  need  of  making  extensive  work  in  forestry  more  effective,  it 
Is  recommended — 

1.  That  all  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  high  sdioola  be  urged  to 
give  thorough  courses  in  forestry  to  the'  end  that  woodland  owners  may  be 
better  prepared  to  care  for  their  holdings,  that  the  general  public  may  better 
understand  our  problems,  and  in  particular,  that  county  agents  and  others 
charged  with  rural  leadership  may  appreciate  the  important  rOle  of  the  fiorest 
in  our  national  economy.  At  the  present  time  rural  leadership  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  tillage  land  experts  who  think  the  land  should  only  be  used 
for  two  purposes,  cultivation  or  pasture. 

2.  Every  woodland  State  should  have  at  least  one  extension  specialist  to 
advise  with  the  county  agents.  Ultimately  there  should  be  a  forester  in  each 
wooded  county. 

3.  A  special  committee  of  this  conference  or  the  Society  of  American  Forest- 
ers should  be  appointed  to — (a)  outline  reading  courses;  (b)  secure  a  wider 
hearing  In  rural  leadership  circles  for  forestry;  (o)  report  progress  annually 
in  the  Journal  of  Forestry. 

O.    M.    BUTLKB, 

A.  K.  GHrrnsNDEN, 

E.   O.   SlEEKE, 

K.  W.  WooDWABD,  chairman, 
DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Woodward  said  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  certain  funda- 
mental ideas  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  Impressed  upon  the  general. public. 
The  average  man  does  not  realize  that  wood  is  a  necessity,  and  further  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  restricted  crop  and  that  the  supply  is  limited.  The 
question  is  how  to  create  a  recognition  of  the  facts  that  will  constitute  b  basis 
for  action. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  thought  that  to  get  forestry  understood  by  the  public 
generally  we  must  go  deeper  and  begin  in  the  schools.  In  France  forestry  is 
understood  much  better  than  it  is  here.  They  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
to  have  it  understood  by  all  the  citizens,  the  study  of  forestry  must  start  in 
the  schools.    Can  we  not  profit  by  their  example? 

The  possibility  of  forwarding  forestry  through  the  agency  of  the  farm 
bureau  was  discussed  by  several  speakers,  who  all  agreed  that  in  this  way 
points  of  contact  could  be  established  with  the  woodland  owner  and  the  wood 
user  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  way.  But  It  requires  trained  men  to 
do  this  work.  What  is  needed  is  personal  contact  by  the  right  sort  of  man« 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  county  agent,  and  backed  in  bis  work  by 
the  culminatlve  effect  of  rightly  directed  publicity.  It  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  In  many  States  the  farm  bureau  organization,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  college,  and  preferably  having  a  forester  on  the 
staff,  could  accomplish  more  in  this  way  than  If  the  extension  work  were  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  forester,  whose  attention  is  more  likely  to  be  centered 
on  administrative  and  protective  duties.  An  alternative  plan  that  has  promise 
is  the  method  of  appointing  foresters  in  charge  of  local  districts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
EXTENT  OF  RESEARCH  BY  SCHOOLS  OF  FORESTRY 
AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  FORESTRY  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The  agencieB  engaged  in  research  contributory  to  forestry  have  recently  been 
clearly  defined  by  John  G.  Merriam,^  of  the  National  Research  Council.  His 
classification  is  as  follows:  (1)  Research  of  practical  application  in  engineer- 
ing laboratories;  (2)  goyemmental  bureaus  and  laboratories;  (8)  research 
foundations;  (4*)  museums  and  allied  institutions ;  (5)  educational  institutions. 

In  this  collectlTe  dev^opment  of  research,  schools  and  departments  of  for- 
estry should  bear  a  substantial  part  Where  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  extent  of  equipment  will  permit,  forest  schools  are  especially  fitted  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Their  administration  is  permanent,  comparatively  unchanging, 
and  fiiTorable  to  the  necessary  initiative  and  freedom  in  inyestigators.  More- 
over, the  training  of  professional  foresters,  particularly  in  postgraduate  grades, 
will  profit  by  the  inclusion  of  opportunity  for  research,  both  as  an  educational 
infiuence  and  a  means  to  specialization. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  correlate  the  functions  of  the  forest  schools 
with  those  of  the  other  agencies  in  the  same  or  similar  fields,  particularly  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  is  probably  best  qualified  to  undertake 
problems  having  a  general  or  interstate  bearing,  while  the  schools  are  often 
better  fitted  to  solve  questions  of  a  local  or  comparatively  specific  nature. 

Fundamental  problems,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  laws  of  growth,  are 
best  handled  where  the  qualified  men  and  a  favorable  directing  policy  exist 
This  combination  may  be  found  either  in  a  Federal  bureau  or  in  educational 
institutions.  The  development  of  general  science  indicates  that  universities 
on  the  whole  are  the  more  favorable  places  for  successful  research.'  Exact 
division  of  the  field,  however,  is  not  possible  or  wise. 

To  develop  the  necessary  correlation  of  work,  both  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  projects  proposed  or  under  way  and  actual  cooperation  are  desirable. 
The  basis  of  cooperation  may  well  include  the  following  items:  Agreement 
upon  a  particular  project  and  the  working  plan  for  carrying  it  out;  control 
of  execution;  division  of  financial  responsibility;  and  understanding  as  to 
rights  and  manner  of  publication. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  some  central  body  such  as  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  National  Research  Council  to  advise  and  consult  frequently  with  the  schools 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  With  the  definite  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  competent  men  who  are  working  under  difficulties.    Such  action  would 

»Tbe  Function  of  Educational  Institntiona  in  Deyelopment  of  Research.  John  C. 
Iferriam.     Reprint  from  UnlTerslty  of  California  Chronicle,  April,  1920. 

'Mr.  B.  H.  Clapp  of  the  committee,  desires  it  to  be  recorded  that  his  experience 
*'  leads  to  the  belief  that,  other  things  equal,  most  favorable  conditions  for  research 
permit  inTestlgators  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  it,  and  that  inyestigators  in  any 
institution  where  this  is  not  possible  labor  under  a  corresponding  handicap." 
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help  to  stimulate  investigative  work  in  general  and  make  for  nnity  in  secnr- 

ing  legislation.    Any  further  attempt  to  standardize  forest  research  by  division 

of  the  field  would  be  fruitless  and  inexpedient. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  T.  FisHEB,  Chairman. 

R.  C.  Hawley, 

J.  S.  IlXICK. 

J.  H.  Foster. 
B.  H.  Clapp. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  developed  the  idea  that  in  this  country  research  in  forestry  is 
really  only  Just  beginning,  and  that  now  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  education  in  forestry  is  coming  to  be  perfected,  an  Iniportant  op- 
portunity for  the  forest  schools  lies  in  fostering  research.  Various  opinions 
exist  as  to  how  research  In  forestry  should  be  divided.  One  argument  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  investigate  National  problems ;  Uie  State,  State  prob- 
lems ;  and  the  schools,  local  problems.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  method  commonly 
followed  in  other  lines  of  scientific  research,  where  problems  of  fundamental 
interest  are  considered  to  be  quite  as  much  the  function  of  the  colleges  as  of 
the  Government. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  conference  appeared  to  be  that  as  research 
in  forestry  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt 
an  arbitrary  division  of  the  field,  but  rather  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
all  the  agencies  prepared  to  engage  in  it.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  investi- 
gator that  counts;  the  man  rather  than  the  agency  through  which  he  works. 
The  important  point  is  that  research  is  fostered  by  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
Such  surroundings  are  more  likely  to  be  found  at  educational  institutions  than 
under  Government  bureaus,  even  though  the  Government  may  have  better 
facilities  for  providing  physical  equipment.  In  the  course  of  time  the  universi- 
ties will  get  the  money  so  that  investigators  may  have  equipment  and  time  for 
their  studies  and  be  able  to  conduct  them  in  an  unhampered  way. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  limited  amount  of  teaching,  particularly 
of  advanced  students,  was  in  many  cases  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  the  Investigator,  particularly  where  as  in  a  school  of  applied  science  the 
subjects  being  studied  can  be  made  to  link  up  with  the  problems  of  industry. 
From  another  standpoint  the  study  of  such  problems  is  advantageous  in  that  it 
may  lead  to  financial  support  being  given  to  research  work  by  commercial  in- 
terests which,  BO  long  as  the  grants  are  made  without  improper  restrictions,  is 
an  effective  aid  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Throughout  the  meeting  the  sentiment  was  repeatedly  expressed  that  the 
reports  submitted  were  but  starting  points  for  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. Because  of  this  feeling,  and  also  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  permanent  organization,  the  conference  at  Its  final  session  expressed  its 
belief  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  New  Haven  meeting  was  called  would 
best  be  served  were  the  work  there  begun  continued  by  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  most  satisfactory  agency 
through  which  to  accomplish  this  was  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following : 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  to  the  Society  of  American  For^ 
esters  (1)  that  it  appoint,  through  its  president,  a  committee  on  forest  educa- 
tion to  consider  all  suggestions  made  to  this  conference,  whether  in  formal 
reports  or  otherwise,  together  with  such  other  phases  of  forest  education  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  that  this  committee  consist  of  (a)  the  chairman  of  this 
conference,  as  chairman,  (b)  the  chairmen  of  the  eight  committees  reporting 
to  this  conference  in  those  cases  where  they  were  senior  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  in  cases  where  they  are  not,  of  some  other  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  a  senior  member  of  the  society,  and  (c)  of  three  other  members;  (3) 
that  this  committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  subcommittees,  which  may  in- 
clude persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  who  are  not  and  do  not  by  virtue 
of  such  appointment  become  members  of  the  main  committee;  and  (4)  that  it 
report  the  results  of  its  investigations,  with  recommendations,  to  the  society 
from  time  to  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  December  19,  1920,  the  above  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted.  Shortly  thereafter  the  president  of  the  society  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee on  forestry  education  the  following  persons : 

J.  W.  Toumey,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman. 

R.  S.  Hosmer,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

H.  H.  Chapman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  F.  Moon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

S.  T.  Dana,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  A.  Ziegler,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

B.  G.  Cheyney,  St  Anthonys  Park,  Minn. 

K.  W.  Woodward,  Durham,  N.  H. 

R.  T.  Fisher,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  P.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Lovejoy,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

R.  D.  Forbes,  New  Orleans,  La. 

To  cover  the  wide  field  and  to  endeavor  to  advance  forestry  education  in 
this  country  in  the  largest  measure,  the  main  committee  has  been  organ izeil 
into  10  subcommittees  to  study  and  report  upon  specific  topics  within  the  limits 
of  the  general  committee's  field  of  activity.  These  reports  will  be  made  to  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and  doubtless  in  due  course  will  be  made  public 
through  the  oflScial  organ  of  the  society.  The  Journal  of  Forestry. 
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LIST  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

New  Haven,  Comu,  December  17  and  18,  1920. 


Officers  of  the  Confesenge. 

Ohairman:  Dean  James  W.  Tourney,  Yale  School  of  Forestry* 
Secretary:  Mr.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Committee  on  undergraduate  oot^rte: 

Dean  R.  S.  Hosmer,  Oomell  University,  chairman. 

Professor  J.  M.  Briscoe^  University  of  Maine. 

Professor  A.  K.  Chittenden,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Professor  R.  R.  Fenska,  University  of  Montana. 

Professor  Donald  Bruce,  University  of  California. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  State  Forester  of  North  Carolina. 
Committee  on  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry: 

Professor  H.  H.  Chapman.  Yale  University,  chairman. 

Dean  Fillbert  Roth,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  S.  N.  Spring,  Cornell  University. 

Professor  C.  D.  Howe,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Coolidge,  Consulting  Forester,  Bangor,  Me. 
Committee  on  specialization: 

Dean  F.  F.  Moon,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  chairman. 

Professor  R.  C.  Bryant,  Yale  University. 

Professor  J.  A.  Ferguson,  State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hastings,  State  Forester  of  Vermont. 
Committee  on  training  of  specialists  in  forest  products: 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dana,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chairman. 

Dean  R.  S.  Hosmer,  Cornell  University. 

Dean  H.  Winkenwerder,  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Paul,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Committee  on  vocational  training  in  forestry: 

Professor  J.  B.  Berry,  Meadviile,  Pa.,  chairman. 

Professor  E.  A.  Ziegler,  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy. 

Dean  H.  Winkenwerder,  University  of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Maddox,  State  Forester  of  Tennessee. 
Committee  on  forestry  in  cultural  and  general  educational  discipline: 

Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 

Dr.  John  Ise,  University  of  Kansas. 

Professor  B.  G.  Cheyney,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Cook,  Forester,  Conservation  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  State  Forester  of  Louisiana. 
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*    CcmmUiee  on  e^temum  courBet  in  forestry: 

Professor  K.  W.  Woodward,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  chairman. 
Professor  A.  K.  Ohittenden,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Mr.  &  O.  Siecke,  State  Forester  of  Texas. 
Mr.  O.  M.  Butler,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wi& 
Committee  on  research  in  forestry: 

Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  Harvard  University,  chairman. 

Professor  J.  S.  lUick,  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  R,  C.  Hawley,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  State  Forester  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Committees  AppoiNTia)  bt  the  Conference. 

Committee  on  permanent  organization:  R.  C.  Bryant  (chairman),  J.  A. 
Ferguson,  J.  M.  Briscoe. 

Committee  on  resolutions:  H.  H.  Chapman  (chairman),  F.  F.  Hoon,  S.  T. 
Dana. 

Committee  to  edit  and  publish  the  proceedings:  R.  S.  Hosmer  (chairman), 
E.  A.  Zlei^er,  K.  W.  Woodward. 

FOREST  SCHOOLS  HAVING  4- YEAR  CURRICULA. 

Economy  in  publication  demanded  the  omitting  of  the  detailed  courses  of 
study  for  20  American  forest  schools  offering  courses  covering  a  four-year 
period.  Certain  of  the  schools  offer  only  a  four-year  curriculum;  others  also 
give  graduate  work,  leading  after  one  additional  year  to  the  master's  degree. 
In  the  following  list  the  schools  offering  graduate  work  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

Interested  persons  may  secure  the  curricula  of  the  schools  from  their  respec- 
tive catalogs  in  greater  detail  than  could  be  here  published.    The  similarity  of 
many  of  the  courses  would  have  made  of  their  Inclusion  unnecessary  repetition. 
The  following  list  shows  the  principal  forest  schools  giving  4-year  courses 
or  more  and  granting  a  forestry  degree: 
Bates  College,  Lewistown,  Me. 
•Universtiy  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
•Colorado  College,*  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Boulder,  Colo. , 
•Cornell  University,  department  of  forestry.  New  York  State  Ck>llege  of 

Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,*  Athens,  Ga. 
♦University  of  Idaho,*  Moscow,  Idaho. 
*Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa« 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
•Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
•University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
•University  of  Minnesota,  St  Paul,  Minn. 
University  of  Montana,*  Missoula,  Mont. 
Unlverisity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Greg. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

•Syracuse  University,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,*  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
♦University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
University  of  Washington,*  Seattle,  Wash. 
•Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  This  school  also  gives  a  abort  coarse  for  forest  rangers. 
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INTRODUCJTION. 


There  are  many  people  of  middle  age  in  America  still  who  do  not  believe  in 
play.  They  grew  up  without  playgrounds  themselves,  and  they  do  not  realize 
how  l^atly  conditions  have  changed  during  the  intervening  years.  When  I  was 
a  boy  In  southern  Michigan  the  school  session  in  our  country  community  was 
only  four  months  a  year.  Under  these  conditions  the  school  may  rightfully  give 
its  entire  energy  to  scholastic  subjects,  and  trust  to  the  children  finding  time  for 
play  and  Industrial  training  during  outside  hours.  But  as  the  school  takes  over 
more  and  more  of  the  child's  time  and  energy,  and  grows  from  a  4-month  term 
to  a  9  or  10  month  term,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  yet  longer  year,  and  a  yet 
longer  day,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  school  shall  make  provision  for  all 
sidcH  of  the  child's  nature. 

There  are  many  men  of  the  old  school  who  believe  that  work  is  the  proper 
method  of  developing  manly  qualities  in  boya  They  still  proclaim  their  theoi-y, 
forgetting  that  our  child  labor  laws  do  not  allow  boys  or  girls  to  work  before  the 
age  of  14  or  16.  Work  on  the  farm  and  in  many  other  lines  of  Industrj*  had  a 
great  physical  and  practical  value;  but  farm  boys  have  mostly  dropped  farm 
work,  except  a  little  during  the  vacations.  There  Is  almost  nothing  for  city 
boys  to  do.  Some  girls  sweep  the  floors,  make  the  beds,  and  wash  the  dishes,  but 
they  do  not  grow  strong  from  washing  dishes. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  motor  skill  unless  the  muscles  and 
coordinations  are  trained  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  best  time  for  physical 
training  is  the  period  of  the  elementary  school.  During  this  time  there  is  little 
physical  work;  probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  regular 
access  to  a  gymnasium,  and  their  chief  source  of  physical  development  Is  play 
and  athletics. 

The  war  revealed  that  about  one-third  of  our  young  men  from  21  to  31  were 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  the  War  Department  officials  tell  us  that  at  least 
half  of  this  physical  unfitness  would  have  been  overcome  if  these  young  people 
had  had  proper  physical  training  during  their  youth.  W^e  did  not  examine  our 
young  women,  but  no  one  thinks  that  we  should  have  found  these  young  women 
in  a  better  physical  condition  than  the  young  men. 

When  the  young  men  who  were  accepted  were  sent  to  the  training  camps,  more 
than  half  of  the  time  was  sjient  in  putting  them  Into  physical  condition.  From 
this  came  first  a  movement  for  universal  military  service,  which  has  changed 
during  the  last  two  years  Into  a  movement  for  universal  physical  training. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  athletic  sports  in  developing 
initiative,  courage,  resourcefulness,  quickness  of  thought  In  time  of  danger,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  make  a  capable  soldier.  Athletics  was  a  great  safeguard 
in  keeping  the  men  from  temptations,  offered  the  greatest  relief  after  the  strain 
of  the  trenches,  and  enabled  them  to  come  back  after  a  nerve-racking  period  in 
the  front  line.  It  developed  morale.  Even  with  inadequate  training,  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  fighting  men  In  Europe,  and  he  owed 
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his  efficiency  largely  to  baseball  and  footbalL  If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  football  fields  of  Eton,  then  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne  were  won 
no  less  on  the  baseball  fields  of  America. 

Every  activity  of  civil  life  was  carried  on  in  tlie  Army,  and  there  were 
always  5  to  10  men  behind  the  line  to  every  man  in  the  line,  yet  the  Army  in- 
jected one-third  of  our  young  men  from  military  service.  It  rejected  them 
because  it  demanded  higher  efficiency  than  civil  life  lias  ever  demanded,  and 
because  it  demanded  that  the  men  in  the  Army  should  have  resistance  against 
disease  and  be  able  to  recover  from  wounda  But  it  is  also  desirable  that  men 
should  be  efficient  in  civil  life ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  recover  from  wounds 
and  have  resistance  against  disease.  The  liandicaps  on  account  of  which  the 
men  were  rejected  from  the  military  service  are  no  less  handicaps  in  civil  life 
than  they  were  in  the  Army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  ^nding  10  cents  per  capita  on  the 
recreation  of  children,  but  during  the  war  we  spent  nearly  $50  i^er  capita  for  the 
recreation  of  our  soldiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  venereal  rate  in  the 
Army  was  11  per  cent,  but  during  the  war,  In  spite  of  adverse  conditions  in 
France  and  in  military  camps  in  general,  it  ran  down  to  41  per  cent  There  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  similar  measures  in  time  of  peace  with  civil 
populations  would  be  yet  more  effective. 

OUR  NEW  STATE  I1AW& 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  new  emphasis  on  organized  games  and  athletics 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  countries  oh  gynmastics  also.  In  the  United 
States,  since  19l6,  28  States  have  passed  laws  putting  organized  games  and  ath- 
letics into  the  program  of  the  public  schools.  Such  bills  are  now  x)ending  in  the 
legislatures  of  several  States. 

These  State  laws  are  much  alike.  Most  of  them  have  resulted  from  a  meethig 
of  physical  trainers  called  together  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Educntlon,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation two  years  ago,  at  which  the  National  Physical  Educational  Service  was 
organized,  with  an  office  in  Washington  in  charge  of  E.  Dana  Oaukins.  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  In  general 
outline  the  more  recent  laws  are  about  as  follows : 

There  is  to  be  a  physical  examination  of  all  children  each  year  with  some 
suggestion  for  the  removal  of  the  physical  defects  discovered,  usually  by  some 
follow-up  system  by  the  school  nurse.  In  the  State  of  Iowa  children  may  be 
sent  to  the  State  university  hospital  and  be  maintained  there  at  State  expense 
for  necessary  operations. 

These  examinations  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  malnutrition 
during  the  war,  and  that  about  one-third  of  the  children  are  undernourl.shed ;  that 
there  are  a  great  many  with  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils,  which  require  an  op- 
eration, many  who  need  glasses,  and  a  large  majority  who  have  defective  teeth. 

Most  cases  of  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles  are  con- 
tracted at  school.  The  doctor  is  not  at  the  school  enough  to  discover  these 
cases  in  time  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  other  children.  In  some  of  the  State 
laws  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  an  inspection  of  all  children  each  morning 
by  the  teacher. 

In  some  States,  as  New  York,  a  mark  on  posttire  is  given  on  the  monthly 
report  card. 

There  is  a  two-minute  drill  at  the  end  of  each  recitation  period  for  relief  from 
sitting  still. 
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Health  and  the  principles  of  hygiene  are  to  be  taught  to  all  children*  and 
certain  periods  are  provided  for  gymnastics  and  games.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  time  is  to  be  given  to  organised  games  out  of  doors  during  the  pleasant 
weather. 

The  following  is  the  present  requirement  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

1.  Physical  training  A:  Ck>rrelation  with  school  medical  inspection,  daily 
inspection  of  every  class  by  the  regular  class  teacher. 

2.  Physical  training  B:  Relief  drills  of  at  least  two  minutes*  duration  in 
connection  with  each  class  period,  or  at  least  four  times  every  school  dny,  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  class  teacher. 

3.  Physical  training  G :  Talks  on  hygiene,  two  10-minute  or  15-mlnute  periods 
a  week  under  the  regular  class  teacher  or  a  teacher  appointed  for  this  special 
work. 

4.  Physical  training  D :  Games,  athletics,  gymnastics,  group  dances,  etc. 

(o)  Supervised  requirement:  A  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  under 
supervision  or  direction  of  school  officials.  May  be  covered  in  recess 
periods,  in  the  regular  schedule,  or  after  the  other  work  of  the  day  is 
completed. 

(5)  Additional  requirement:  Three  honrs  per  week,  supervised  or  unsu- 
pervised. 

The  minimum  time  demanded  In  most  States  is  20  ndnutes  in  excess  of  regu- 
lar recesses  and  noons,  but  in  Kentucky.  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey  it  is 
80  minutes,  while  in  New  York  it  is  nominally  an  hour. 

In  those  States  where  there  Is  an  appropriation  and  provision  for  a  State 
director  of  physical  training,  as  there  is  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  California,  the  law  has  been  effective.  A  syllabus  of  physical 
training  is  issued  firom  the  State  department  of  physical  education,  and  the 
physical  director  holds  conferences  with  physical  trainers  over  the  State  to  get 
this  program  under  way.  Courses  in  games  for  all  students  and  special  courses 
for  physical  trainers  are  being  started  at  the  State  normal  schools.  Play  is 
being  Introduced  Into  the  county  teachers*  institutes.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  has  been  organised  also  a  State  association  of  physical  trainers 
and  a  State  Interscholastic  athletic  league.  In  some  States  where  there  is  no 
appropriation  and  no  State  director,  as  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the 
law  apparently  has  had  little  effect. 

New  conditions  in  the  oollege$, — ^During  the  war  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  was  organised  in  most  of  the  larger  colleges,  and  mass  athletics  and 
other  outdoor  sports  were  introduced.  There  has  been  an  enormous  Increase 
in  outdoor  athletics  in  nearly  all  of  our  colleges  since  the  war,  so  that  in  the 
fall  of  1020  out  of  640  men  in  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  only  16  were 
doing  formal  work  In  the  gymnasium,  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  athletics.  Out  of  some  675  at  Yale  only  70  were  taking  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  athletics.  Columbia  TTniversity 
now  requires  all  Its  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  take  their  exercise  In  the  form 
of  athletics  out  of  doors  during  the  fall  and  spring.  Baseball,  basket  ball, 
volley  ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  football  are  required  of  all  of  the  men  as  h 
part  of  their  regular  course.  Bvery  man  must  learn  to  swim  and  take  part  in 
at  least  two  forms  of  field  athletics.  These  are  required  both  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  and  because  they  are  believed  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  education. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  pioneer  in  requiring  athletics  of  its 
student  body.  Northwestern  has  made  athletics  compulsory  during  the  last 
year,  while  West  Point,  which  has  in  the  past  been  largely  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics from  a  military  point  of  view,  now  requires  mass  athletics  of  all 
students  for  four  periods  a  week.  The  same  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  tiie 
small  universities  and  colleges  wherever  they  have  had  the  facilities. 
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THE   MUNICIPAL   PLAYGROUND. 

The  municipal  playground  can  not  care  for  the  play  of  school  children  ade- 
quately. The  children  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough,  and  they  are  not 
friendly  enough  for  play  of  the  right  sort  Among  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  play  are  that  the  children  shall  be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  of  the 
same  sex,  and  that  the  same  children  should  play  together  each  day.  This  is 
impossible  on  the  municipal  playground  as  now  organized.  During  the  school 
yeJir,  if  the  children  are  to  go  to  the  municipal  playground,  they  most  make 
separate  trips  home  and  to  the  ground.  This  extra  effort  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent many  from  going.  The  school  yeai^  is  being  constantly  lengthened  until 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  12-months  term  and  a  6-hour  day.  With  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  the  children  to  use  the 
municipal  playgrounds  except  at  night.  Play  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
forces  of  childhood,  and  to  turn  it  over  to  any  organization  which  looks  upon 
it  merely  aa  amusem^iit  is  often  to  lose  its  chief  educational  values.  The  school 
board  has  the  machinery  for  providing  educators  to  organize  work  with  children, 
while  park  boards  usually  do  not  have  this  machinery,  and  with  them  play- 
ground positions  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  with  political  retainers  and  ot^ju^rs 
who  are  unsuited  to  the  work.  In  all  cities  that  have  adequate  school  grounds, 
or  where  the  school  board  can  administer  the  municipal  playgrounds,  the  play 
of  school  children  should  be  supervised  by  the  schools.  Play  is  to-day  a  larger 
school  problem  than  it  ever  was  before. 

AREA   OF  THE   SCHOOL  GROUND. 

Many  of  our  old  schools  were  built  without  playgrounds,  and  the  buildings 
occupy  almost  their  entire  site.  *  Our  new  activities  are  demanding  more  siMice. 
The  rules  as  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  Delaware  last  year 
regarding  the  size  for  school  sites  are  as  follows:  '^For  a  one-room  school 
there  shall  be  not  less  than  2  acres;  for  a  two-room  school  not  lees  than  3 
acres ;  for  a  three  and  a  four  room  school  not  less  than  4  acres.'* 

Many  of  our  older  city  schools  have  been  largely  surrounded  by  residences, 
and  business  buildings,  until  little  space  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
available.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  London  requirement 
of  30.  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  child,  but  this  is  an  absurdly  small 
amount,  giving  each  child  practically  only  a  5-foot  square  to  play  in.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  other  standards  proposed,  running  up  to  200  square  feet 
per  child^  but  no  standard  built  upon  the  number  of  children  at  the  school  has 
much  significance,  for  the  reason  that  in  outlying  sections  where  schools  are 
built  with  few  rooms  land  is  probably  cheap,  and  grounds  can  be  secured 
which  may  accommodate  also  the  overflow  activities  from  other  schools  A 
three-room  school  in  the  suburbs  with  adequate  play  space  soon  grows  into  a 
15  or  20  room  school,  with  very  inadequate  play  space.  The  only  sensible  rule 
is  that  6  or  7  acres  sdionld  be  secured  for  every  school  if  possible,  and  the 
minimum  that  should  be  allowed  by  law  for  any  new  school,  except  under  very 
unusual  conditions,  should  be  one  city  block.  If  a  large  outlying  site  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  city  does  not  grow  in  that  direction,  a  part  of  it  may  be 
turned  into  a  park  for  that  section,  or  an  athletic  ground,  or  gardens,  or  tennis 
courts.  There  are  <1ozens  of  uses  to  which  this  ground  can  be  advantageously 
put,  and  it  is  probable  if  the  law  permits  it,  that  after  having  kept  the  ground 
for  a  dozen  years  without  taxes,  10  per  cent  of  it  might  be  sold  for  enough  to 
pay  for  the  entire  site. 
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Bnlarifini^  ffrounds. — ^Many  of  our  schools  have  been  bailt  without  play- 
grounds, and  the  sensible  thing  in  many  cases  is  to  abandon  these  old  sites  and 
select  new  and  more  adequate  ones,  for  in  these  old  buildings  without  play- 
grounds there  are  practlcaUy  no  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  or  shops ;  no  rooms 
for  domestic  economy,  manual  training,  art,  or  music,  or  any  of  the  things 
which  constitute  a  modern  schooL  ' 

The  survey  committee  of  Delaware,  of  which  Prof.  Strayer,  of  Columbia, 
was  chairman,  scoring  the  scbool  buildings  of  Delaware  outside  of  Wilmington, 
found  that  only  4  or  5  per  cent  scored  above  500  on  1,000,  and  recommended 
that  all  of  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned.  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  without  playgrounds  In  the  United 
States  would  score  less  than  500  points  on  1,000  on  the  scale  adopted  by  the 
survey  committee. 

Most  of  these  sites  are  in  sections  where  land  value  is  high,  and  may  often 
be  sold  for  enough  to  acquire  a  line  site  farther  out  Where  this  can  not  be 
done,  the  school  board  should  follow  a  policy  of  enlarging  its  school  grounds 
by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  grounds  or  buildings,  whenever  these  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price.  The  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a  few  years  ago 
issued  bonds  for  $500,000  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  its  old  schools.  Bericeley 
and  OaUand,  Calif.,  have  also  done  this  on  a  large  scale. 

Often  It  Is  possible  to  buy  land  cheaply  in  the  Interior  of  the  block  by  cut- 
ting off  50  to  100  feet  from  the  back  ends  of  the  house  lots.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  blocks  are  very  large,  many  of  the  schools  are  thus  securing  play- 
grounds nearly  8  acres  in  size. 

Detached  plafffroundB. — It  is  not  absolut^y  necessary  that  the  playground 
should  be  in  the  same  block  with  the  school.  There  are  many  cases  where, 
though  it  is  Impossible  to  get  more  land  In  the  same  block  without  paying  a 
prohibitive  price,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  ground  across  the  way  much  more 
cheaply.  Ground  of  this  sort  may  be  quite  as  well  adapted  for  tennis,  volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  and  baseball  as  is  the  school  ground.  In  fact.  It  may  be  an 
advantage  to  have  these  games  away  from  the  school  building  and  the  smaller 
children. 

Many  London  schools  make  provision  for  out-of-town  grounds,  where  they 
can  not  secure  them  near  the  school,  and  then  arrange  for  a  cheap  fare  with 
the  tramcars  that  carry  children  back  and  forth  at  hours  when  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at  half  price. 

The  school  park, — Jacob  Reis,  in  New  York,  for  many  years  advocated  that 
there  should  be  a  small  park  in  connection  with  every  school  ground.  Gary, 
Ind.,  has  made  a  beginning  of  this  at  the  Emerson  and  Froebel  Schools. 
Such  provision  would  be  desirable  in  ujany  locations.  The  new  high-school  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  has  4S  acres  of  ground  and  probably  30  acres  of  woodland. 

Leveling. — ^All  college  athletic  fields  and  tennis  courts  are  made  almost  level. 
No  other  surface  is  suited  to  play  upon.  Inequalities  are  always  likely  to  result 
in  sprains.  Few  of  our  school  grounds  have  ever  been  leveled ;  yet  this  is  the 
fundamental  condition  for  successful  play  on  from  half  to  two- thirds  of  them. 
They  must  be  graded  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  without  washing;  stones 
must  be  dug  out,  projecting  roots  cut  off,  and  inequalities  of  the  ground  filled 
in  until  the  ground  is  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  tennis  court  or  a  regular  baseball 
diamond  for  professional  baseball.  If  the  ground  is  a  hillside,  this  can  only  be 
done  by  putting  it  into  terraces,  which  is  expensive  but  unavoidable. 

Seeding  the  ground, — The  ideal  surface  for  most  games  is  grass,  and  for  all 
rural  schools  and  the  larger  city  sites  it  should  be  possible  to  keep  grass  on  a 
part  of  the  ground  at  least. 
71872*»— 22 2   . 
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The  grounds  should  first  be  carefully  leveled,  enriched,  and  seeded  down. 
In  the  South  the  best  grass  is  Bermuda,*  while  in  the  North  some  form  of 
June  grass,  red  top,  or  creeping  bent  serve  best.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
out  Bermuda  grass ;  it  will  stand  the  wear  of  very  intensive  play. 

Surfacing. — In  our  larger  cities  where  the  grounds  are  small  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  great,  no  kind  of  grass  will  stand  the  wear.  Many  kinds  of 
surface  have  been  used,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  but  some 
of  which  are  better  than  others.  Of  all  surface  next  to  mud,  probably  brick 
is  the  worst,  then  comes  cement,  and  then  coarse  cinders  or  broken  stone.  The 
best  surfaces  are  ground  or  crushed  cinders,  torpedo  gravel,  or  the  finest  of 
crushed  stone.  School  boards  who  are  putting  in  brick,  or  coarse  cinders,  or 
broken  stone  may  well  consider  that  no  adult  would  play  on  such  a  surface 
for  a  day,  that  to  run  on  brick  or  concrete  is  a  constant  jar  to  the  nervous 
system,  that  the  coarse  pebbles  and  cinders  turn  the  ankles;  that  they  will 
cut  out  a  baseball  or  a  volley  ball  in  a  day ;  and  that  a  fall  upon  them  prob- 
ably means  a  bad  cut  and  a  hole  through  the  trousers.  They  wear  out  nearly 
enough  shoes,  clothes,  and  play  equipment  every  year  to  pay  for  proper  surfacing. 

Torpedo  gravel  is  a  fine  water-washed  graveU  a  little  smaller  than  a  double-B 
shot.  It  is  nearly  round  and  Is  put  on  to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  If 
the  ground  is  well  graded  and  underdrained,  or  is  of  a  loamy  texture,  this 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  surface.  Mr.  Ohamplin,  recreation  secretary  for 
Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  specifications  for  the  surfacing  used  on  the 
grounds  of  Philadelphia : 

The  entire  plat  (with  such  exertions  as  may  be  required  in  each  particular 
case)  to  be  graded  to  a  subgrade  or  10  inches  below  the  finished  grade  as 
shown  on  the  plans. 

This  surface  so  made  is  to  be  carefully,  though  not  accurately,  leveled,  and 
is  then  to  be  compacted  by  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons 
in  weight. 

All  soil  or  waste  material  resulting  from  this  grading  is  to  be  taken  away 
and  disposed  of. 

Suflicient  hard-coal  cinders  should  be  spread  over  this  surface  so  that  after 
rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  in  weight  there  will  be  a 
thickness  of  7  inches. 

The  cinders  must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  roll- 
ing may  be  done  In  one  layer. 

Stone  screenings  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  cinders  to  a  sufficient  depth 
so  that  after  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  in  weight  and 
bringing  the  surface  to  the  grades  given  by  the  district  surveyor,  there  will 
be  a  thickness  of  not  lesH  than  3  inches  of  stone  screenings.  The  stone  screen- 
ings must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  rolling  may  be 
done  in  one  layer. 

These  specifications  when  properly  followed  will  produce  a  surface  that  will 
not  become  muddy  or  restrict  play,  even  after  the  most  severe  rainstorm,  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period,  up  to  one  hour;  for  if  the  area  is  graded  to 
direct  the  water  to  sewer  outlets  by  very  gradual  grades,  the  excess  water  is 
gone  immediately  after  the  storm  and  the  composition  of  the  surface  permits 
the  percolation  of  enough  water  to  saturate  the  area  so  as  to  prevent  dust  for 
a  considerable  time,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather. 

In  Philadelphia  playgrounds  have  the  top  surfaced  with  the  finest  of  stone 
screenings.  Until  recently  they  have  been  treating  this  also  with  gluten  to 
keep  down  the  dust,  but  this  has  of  late  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
expense.  In  the  new  schools  of  Detroit  they  use  2  inches  of  cinders,  surfaced 
with  2  inches  of  very  finely  crushed  lime  stone. 

None  of  the  surfaces  mentioned  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
surface  used  in  Philadelphia  is  too  hard  and  also  more  or  less  dusty.    CHnders 


^  In  the  Playground  for  February,  1021.     See  specifications  for  grassing  a  golf  course. 
Tbene  wUl  answer  equally  well  for  a  playground. 
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are  not  pleasant  to  look  at  and  absorb  the  heat  in  summer.  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  ultimately  have  to  manufacture  a  surface  before  we  shall  get  one 
which  meets  all  conditions.  A  surface  of  about  2  inches  of  India  rubber, 
colored  green  or  light  brown,  would  make  the  ideal  surface;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  rubber  substitutes  will  some  time  be  cheap  enough  so  that  this 
can  be  done,  or  It  is  possible  that  some  form  of  resilient  asphalt  properly  col- 
ored may  be  produced  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Roof  and  basement  playffrounds. — In  places  like  New  York  City,  where 
ground  is  often  worth  a  million  dollars  or  more  per  acre  and  the  site  on  which  a 
building  is  erected  may  cost  more  than  the  building,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  large  sj^SLce  can  be  secured  for  a  playground.  In  New  York  this  situation  is 
met  in  the  newer  buildings  by  a  fairly  light  playground  which  occupied  the 
entire  space  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  by  putting  a  second  playground 
on  the  roof,  so  that  the  school  •has  a  playground  area  equal  to  twice  the  $«ite 
on  which  it  is  built  and,  in  addition,  such  small  exterior  courts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  give  the  building  the  proper  light  and  protection  from  the  sounds  aud 
smells  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  provision  should  be  insisted  upon  for  new 
schools  where  adequate  outdoor  space  can  not  be  secured. 

Keeping  in  condition, — In  many  school  systems  there  is  no  provision  for 
keeping  the  school  yard  in  condition.  Few  school  yards  look  really  tidy.  Pro- 
jecting roots,  stones,  brickbats,  and  heaps  of  ashes  should  be  removed.  The 
board  of  education  should  provide  for  a  monthly  clean-up,  and  the  janitor  or  a 
sanitary  squad  at  the  school  should  constantly  see  that  the  ground  is  in 
condition. 

Location  of  the  school  bwUding, — ^The  school  architect  desires  to  put  the 
building  where  it  will  be  most  conspicuous  and  sightly.  It  is  a  better  advertise- 
ment for  him  if  he  can  have  an  acre  of  lawn  with  flowers  and  shrubt>ery  in 
front;  but  if  the  school  board  buys  2  or  3  acres  and  puts  the  building  in 
the  center  the  pupils  will  not  get  much  use  of  the  ground.  The  building  should 
be  at  the  end  or  side  of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  street.  The  part  in  front 
may  then  be  grassed  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  may  be  used. 

Planning  the  school  grownd. — ^To  secure  efficient  use  of  the  school  ground  it 
must  be  lev^  and  planned  as  carefully  as  the  building  itself.  There  are  many 
school  grounds  where  the  older  children  have  put  up  a  basket-ball  court  in 
the  middle  of  a  half  acre  of  ground,  thus  using  ten  times  the  space  needed  and 
keeping  all  other  playing  groups  from  using  the  ground.  The  playgrounds 
for  little  children  should^  be  located  near  the  building.  Equipment  should  be 
put  at  the  side,  leaving  the  general  play  space  open,  and  school  gardens  should 
be  at  the  back,  away  from  active  games.  Running  tracks,  jumping  pit,  and 
equipment  for  athletics  should  be  along  the  side. 

Fences. — It  has  been  the  custom  in  parts  of  the  East  to  provide  an  outer 
fence,  and  ofttimes  a  fence  s^arating  the  girls  from  the  bc^s,  while  in  the 
West  and  in  general  in  newer  schools  there  have  been  no  fences.  There  are 
advantages  in  having  a  fence.  It  sets  the  school  ground  off  by  itself  and 
gives  it  individuality.  Conduct  will  always  be  a  little  better  on  a  fenced 
ground.  It  is  easier  to  control.  There  is  less  danger  of  the  children  rushing 
into  the  streets  in  front  of  automobiles.  There  is  less  danger  also  from  stray 
dogs  and  runaway  horses,  and  there  is  very  much  less  annoyance  from  the  use 
of  the  ground  at  night.  But  schools  with  the  smaller  grounds  can  not  afford 
the  space,  and  must  use  the  sidewalks  and  streets  more  or  less.  In  the  larger 
grounds  a  fence  is  probably  worth  while.  If  it  is  covered  with  rambler  roses, 
morning-glory,  or  honeysuckle,  it  may  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ground.    The  fence  separating  the  girls  and  boys  takes  too  much  room,  and 
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wh^e  there  is  supervision  it  is  not.  necessary.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  place  for  little  children,  and  a  low  hedge  may  be 
put  around  it  if  the  ground  is  large. 

TREES. 

Trees  are  desirable  on  school  grounds.  During  the  late  spring,  in  September, 
and  all  tli  rough  the  summer,  if  the  ground  is  used,  shade  is  necessary  for  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  children.  Trees  also  add  a  touch  of  nature  and  make 
the  ground  more  attractive,  but  probably  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  trees 
now  in  school  yards  ought  to  be  taken  out  A  tree  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  but 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  tennis  court  or  a  baseball  diamond  is  a  nuisance. 
A  double  row  of  trees,  one  Just  outside  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  Just  inside 
the  line  of  the  playground,  is  desirable,  with  a  possibility  of  leaving  an  open 
Hpace  directly  in  front  of  the  building  and  of  adding  also  a  double  row  along 
some  of  the  walks,  and  possibly  putting  another  row  around  special  features, 
»uch  as  the  tennis  courts.  But  no  tree  should  be  planted  on  a  school  ground 
without  a  definite  plan. 

A  tree  can  not  be  simply  pulled  up  or  dug  up  and  stuck  down  into  a  hole, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  live.  Ground  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  should 
be  excavated  to  a  d^th  of  2  or  3  feet  and  filled  in  with  good  ground.  Usually 
the  top  of  the  tree  must  be  cut  off  if  a  number  of  the  roots  have  been  broken 
in  transplanting,  and  it  should  be  boxed. 

It  is  often  wise  to  have  the  inner  and  the  outer  row  of  different  varieties  of 
trees.  If  the  inner  row  is  of  horse  chestnuts ;  or,  if  in  the  South,  of  magnolias ; 
or,  if  in  the  Southwest,  of  olive  or  palm  trees,  the  double  arrangement  may 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ground.  Sugar  maple  is  probably  the  best  single 
tree — ^but  It  grows  slowly.  Basswood  also  is  an  attractive  tree  In  the  North, 
efiq^ecially  when  in  blossom  in  the  spring.  It  is  often  wise  to  plant  a  rapid- 
growing  tree,  such  as  the  cottonwood  or  the  soft  maple,  alternately  with  a  slow- 
growing  but  finer  tree,  such  as  the  sugar  maple.  Mature  trees  diould  be  SO 
to  40  feet  apart,  as  they  will  not  grow  fine  tops  otherwise.  As  the  slow-growing 
trees  mature  the  rapid-growing  ones  may  be  cut  out. 

On  the  larger  grounds  it  would  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  plant  in  some 
retired  part  a  small  park  or  grove,  perhaps  100  feet  square,  where  play  equip- 
ment could  be  placed  and  where  the  children  could  eat  lunch  in  warm  weather. 
This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  put  up  bird  houses,  and  to  ^icourage  woods 
flowers  and  sciuiiTcls. 

The  tree  as  a  ffymnoHum. — ^A  large  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  ^offers 
many  opportunities  for  play  and  for  athletics.  A  limb  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
most  satisfactory  attachment  for  a  swing,  as  it  funishes  also  shade,  and 
much  cooler  shade  than  is  cast  by  a  canvas  awning.  It  also  furnishes  possi- 
ble attachment  for  a  trapeze,  parallel  rings,  and  even  for  flying  rings,  if 
there  are  a  number  of  large  branches.  Climbing  ropes  or  poles  can  be  attached 
to  the  limbs  as  easily  as  to  the  framework  of  a  gymnasium,  and  if  knotted 
ropes  are  used,  attached  high  up,  the  tree  may  be  a  pretty  complete  gymnasium. 

A    MENAGERIE. 

All  children  are  interested  in  animals.  It  is  they  who  maintain  interest 
in  the  zoological  gardens  in  our  cities,  for  most  of  those  in  attendance  are 
children  and  adults  who  are  with  them.  In  the  yard  of  the  Emerson  School, 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1917,  there  was  a  henhouse  with  40  chickens ;  a  coon  tree  with 
8  coons;  a  tame  crow;  and  2  or  3  wolves.    It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the 
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school  can  afford  to  go  into  the  menagerie;  but  as  a  minimum  for  the  Icinder- 
garten  and  the  first  grade  there  should  be  at  least  a  few  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  and  possibly  white  rats.  The  care  of  these  pets  Is  an  excellent  form  of 
moral  training,  as  the  animals  are  always  personified.  At  the  Francis  Parker 
School  in  Chicago  the  chicken  house  is  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  arith- 
metic .workt  as  the  children  buy  the  feed,  gather  and  sell  the  eggs,  and  keep 
track  of  expenses  and  profits.  Incidentally,  they  have  a  new  fundamental 
interest  and  learn  much  about  the  ways  of  hens.  There  should  be  bird  houses 
in  the  trees,  and  as  many  birds  and  animals  as  feasible  should  be  encouraged 
to  live  there.  The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  in  New  York  City  has 
been  putting  white  rats  and  white  mice  and  guinea  pigs  into  many  of  the  schools 
in  New  York,  because  of  the  educational  value  which  they  believe  these  pets 
have. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

During  the  war  there  has  heexi  an  enormous  increase  in  gardening  in  England 
and  in  America.  Directors  of  school  gardens  have  been  appointed  in  many 
cities,  and  many  children  have  had  gardens  either  at  school,  in  the  back  yards 
Of  their  homes,  or  on  vacant  lots.  Gardening  gives  considerable  outdoor  exer- 
cise, and  makes  children  familiar  with  one  of  our  fundamental  occupations 
and  also  with  many  of  the  laws  of  growth.  Howev^,  it  is  far  less  important 
on  school  grounds  than  play,  and  where  the  ground  is  small  the  space  can  not 
be  afforded.  If  the  school  has  a  garden,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  back,  where 
it  will  interfere  with  play  as  little  as  possible. 

EQUIPMENT.* 

Many  people  who  have  not  thought  much  about  it  always  think  of  the  swings 
and  seesaws  and  similar  apparatus  as  constituting  the  playground.  However, 
there  are  no  swings  or  similar  equipment  on  the  grounds  of  the  English  pre- 
paratory or  public  schools,  and  there  are  practically  none  on  any  of  the  school 
grounds  of  Europe.  The  training  which  comes  from  a  swing  or  seesaw  is  not 
comparable  with  the  training  that  comes  from  baseball  or  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball.  The  prime  use  of  school  grounds  should  always  be  for  vigorous  games. 
However,  there  is  a  place  for  equipment,  and  in  the  larger  grounds  this  equip- 
ment is  valuable. 

The  swing. — In  the  location  of  the  swings  a  retired  site  should  be  selected. 
The  chief  danger  is  not,  as  many  people  think,  that  the  child  will  fall  out, 
but  that  children  who  are  running  by  will  be  struck.  If  two  heavy  children 
are  standing  up  and  swinging  hard,  a  child  struck  in  the  head  by  the  swing 
board  will  be  seriously  hurt  and  may  be  killed.  The  swings  on  the  school  yards 
should  be  for  the  smaller  children,  and  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  swing  frame 
high.  Children  like  best  a  high  frame,  but  such  swings  will  usually  be  monop- 
olized by  the  big  children,  who  might  better  be  playing  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball  or  taking  part  in  athletics.  It  is  better  to  put  in  a  frame  not  more  than 
10  or  12  feet  high,  which  can  be  kept  for  the  smaller  children.  It  does  not 
take  so  much  space  and  is  not  so  dangerous. 

Children  are  apt  to  dig  out  the  ground  under  the  swings  with  their  feet.  If 
the  ground  is  not  very  loose  water  remains  there  after  rains  and  spatters  the 
children  as  they  go  back  and  forth.  It  is  often  necessary  to  put  a  wooden 
or  concrete  platform  under  the  swings. 


•  For  a  fuller  discussion   of  this  topic  see  "  The  Practical  C6nduct  of  Play,"  by  the 
autbor. 
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The  swing  offers  a  standard  attraction  against  whicli  the  teacher  must  coirr- 
pete  in  organizing  activities  on  the  playground.  If  she  can  make  pull  away, 
prisoner's  base,  volley  ball,  and  other  games  more  attractive  than  the  swings  she 
is  a  success.  The  equipment  Is  often  a  decided  handicap  in  organizing; 
activities. 

So  far  as  the  swing  has  physical  value  this  consists  in  swinging  oneself. 
It  is  of  no  advantage  for  one  child  to  swing  another. 

Children  like  to  stand  up  in  swings,  and  they  get  better  exercise  in  this  way. 
The  danger  is  not  considerable.  But  It  is  objectionable  for  girls  with  white 
underwear  to  stand  up,  and  it  is  particularly  objectionable  for  boys  to  swing 
girls  who  are  standing  up. 

The  chief  difficulty  from  equipment,  however,  is  from  its  use  at  nifi^t  If 
the  swings  and  other  equipment  are  left  up,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  vicious 
meeting  ground  for  boys  and  girls,  very  objectionable  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  often  best  to  take  down  the  equipment  at  night. 

Sand  bins. — The  sand  bin  is  always  popular  with  little  children.  ^Hiere 
should  be  one  on  every  school  ground.  It  does  not  require  a  bottom,  and  will 
keep  moist  better  if  the  sand  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth.  The  bin  umy 
be  of  concrete  or  of  planks.  There  should  be  a  molding  board  or  seat  around 
the  edge. 

The  bin  should  be  placed  either  in  the  shade  of  the  building,  or  under  a  ti^e 
or  trellis,  or  a  canvas  cover  should  be  put  over  it  It  is  not  best  for  it  to  have 
a  permanent  cover,  as  it  requires  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  keep  it  in  a  sanitary 
condition.    In  Germany  the  sand  is  changed  every  week. 

It  some  places  spoons  and  pails  are  supplied.  These  always  add  to  the  inter- 
est, but  they  are  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  unless  the  sand  bin  is  in  a  section 
which  is  used  more  or  less  exclusively  by  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and 
can  be  supervised  directly  by  the  kindergartner  as  a  part  of  her  work. 

Seesaws, — ^The  seesaw  or  tilt  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus, 
as  it  gives  little  exercise,  and  children  are  often  hurt  standing  up  on  it ;  or  one 
child  slides  off  the  end,  and  lets  the  other  child  down  with  a  bang.  It  is^  how- 
ever, well  liked  by  children,  and  is  safe  If  the  framework  is  low  and  the  board 
is  long.  It  is  dangerous  otherwise.  It  should  have  a  handle.  There  is  a  kind 
of  seesaw  made  with  a  spring  which  prevents  it  banging  down  on  the  ground. 

Blocks. — In  the  school  grounds  of  Gary  the  children  are  furnished  with 
large  building  blocks.  Where  there  is  a  satisfactory  place  to  keep  and  use  them, 
they  are  desirable.  The  blocks  should  be  of  difl!erent  shapes,  but  the  common 
ones  should  be  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  brick,  with  cylinders 
and  towers  which  can  be  used  for  architectural  effects.  Children  will  never 
use  the  small  blocks  sold  in  toy  stores  where  they  can  get  larger  ones. 

The  slide. — ^The  small  athletic  slide  is  worth  while  for  the  small  children. 
One  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  high  can  be  purchased  from  the  mail-order 
houses  for  $18,  while  the  larger  slides,  15  feet  long  and  7  feet  high,  can  be 
purchased  for  |25.  These  slides  are  furnished  vtrith  a  maple  board,  and  have 
steps  going  up,  and  a  platfotm  and  guide  rail  at  the  top  which  prevents  the 
children  from  falling  off. 

Slides  are  made  of  steel,  oak,  or  maple.  The  steel  slide  is  expensive,  hot  tn 
summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  rusts  after  It  is  worn  by  the  children's  shoes 
and  wet  by  the  rain.  The  maple  slide  which  is  made  by  a  Chicago  manufac- 
turer can  be  turned  over  or  detached  so  as  to  protect  It  from  the  rain,  and  can 
be  taken  in  at  night.    It  is  a  very  serviceable  slide  for  school  grounds. 

Children  are  sometimes  pushed  off  the  slide,  but  seldom.  I  have  seen  children 
less  than  2  years  old  going  down  the  slide  heiid  foremost  on  their  backs,  but 
I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to  be  much  hurt. 
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The  trapeze  €md  paraUel  rings. — If  the  same  apparatus  is  put  into  the  play- 
ground for  little  children  that  is  put  Into  the  ordinary  monkey  cage,  the  children 
will  be  delighted  with  It.  They  love  the  horizontal  ladder.  All  of  the  equip- 
jnent  which  I  have  spoken  of  thus  far,  except  the  higher  swing,  belongs  in  the 
playground  for  the  little  children. 

The  giant  stride. — ^The  giant  stride  or  merry-go-round,  as  it  Is  often  called, 
consists  of  a  tall  steel  or  wooden  pole,  usually  about  20  feet  in  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  rotating  wheel  or  disk,  with  six  ropes  or  chains  usually 
terminating  in  a  ladder.  It  is  popular  with  children  from  7  to  12  or  13  years 
of  age,  and  offers  considerable  exercisa 

Merry-go-round. — The  merry-go-round  or  revolving  platform  is  a  piece  of 
equipment  which  should  not  be  put  into  ^hool  grounds.  It  is  very  expensive, 
and,  outside  of  furnishing  a  seat  or  grand  stand,  it  has  no  value  except  for  the 
children  who  push  the  others  around.  Several  years  ago  we  put  one  into  a  park 
oi^>oBite  one  of  the  schools  in  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the 
teachers  asked  us  to  take  it  out,  because  certain  of  the  children  went  on  It  at 
recess  and  got  so  sick  they  were  unable  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 
We  put  it  into  another  ground  with  the  same  result.  I  am  not  especially 
subject  to  seasickness,  as  I  have  never  been  sick  in  crossing  the  ocean  several 
times,  but  I  always  feel  uncomfortable  riding  on  one  of  these  merry-go-rounds. 
My  working  efilciency  is  cut  down  from  20  to  50  per  cent  for  an  hour  after- 
wards. I  believe  a  merry-go-round  will  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
children  using  it  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  is  true  also  of  the  board  which  is 
fitted  on  ball  bearings  or  otherwise  to  the  top  of  a  post,  where  a  child  lies 
down  and  another  child  whirls  him  around  until  he  is  seasick. 

Benches. — ^There  ought  to  be  benches  on  school  grounds.  It  is  well  to  put 
them  around  trees  or  along  the  side  of  the  playground. 

ResponsihiUty  of  schools  for  accidents. — Six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  an 
accident  on  a  swing  in  a  school  yard  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  parents  of  the  in- 
jured child  sued  the  school  board,  and  secured  a  Judgment  against  it.  with  the 
result  that  the  equipment  was  taken  out  of  many  of  the  school  grounds  through- 
out the  State.  The  next  year  a  similar  accident  occurred  in  a  playground  in 
Milwaukee,  but  in  that  case  the  judgment  was  agaln.st  the  plaintiff  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  board  in  conducting  playgrounds  was  performing  a 
public  function  and  was  not  liable.  Both  of  these  judgments  seem  questionable. 
To  assert  that  play  equipment  is  inherently  dangerous,  and  that  therefore  the 
school  board  is  liable,  is  a  large  assertion,  but  to  assert  that  the  school  board 
is  not  liable  because  it  is  performing  a  public  function  is  equally  questionable. 
If  the  school  board  puts  up*  a  swing  of  faulty  construction,  and  places  it  in  the 
wrong  position,  it  should  be  liable,  the  same  as  the  dty  is  if  it  leaves  unguarded 
an  excavation  in  the  street  or  across  the  sidewalks.  But  there  are  better 
grounds  for  holding  the  school  morally  responsible  for  the  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  anemia  that  the  children  contract 
there.  If  school  boards  were  to  be  responsible  for  a  mortality  and  morbidity 
more  or  less  traceable  to  school  conditions,  it  might  be  necessary-  for  them  to 
abolish  the  school  buildings  and  to  erect  playgrounds  instead. 

Purchase  of  equipment. — ^There  are  a  dozen  or  more  firms  which  make  a 
specialty  of  play  equipment.  This  equipment  is  expensive.  It  is,  however, 
substantial,  well  made,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  most  satisfactory,  if  the 
board  has  the  money.  The  board  should  not  order  an  equipm^it  set  up  unless 
the  factory  is  near.  It  is  much  cheai)er  to  order  the  fittings  and  have  the 
framework  furnished  and  erected  by  local  people. 

Construction  of  equipment. — ^Equipment  may  be  made  either  of  wood  or 
steeL     2^Iost  of  the  equipment  of  the  early  days  was  of  wood,  unpaiuted,  and 
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iiimttractive  in  appearance.  The  crossbeam  at  the  top  soon  rotted  out  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  rain,  and  within  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps  in  a 
Hingle  year,  the  posts  rotted  jnst  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  troubles 
are  not  necessary.  Where  a  wooden  framework  is  used  it  should  be  painted 
either  green  or  some  other  color  that  will  harmonize  with  the  ground.  The 
crossbar  at  the  top  should  be  covered  with  tin  or  waterproof  paint,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  posts  should  be  either  creosoted  or  set  in  waterproof  concrete. 
Under  these  conditions  a  wooden  framework  will  last  for  several  years  and  may 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a  steel  framework. 

However,  in  general,  it  is  best  to  use  the  steel  framework,  as  this  is  less  con- 
spicuous and  better  looking,  more  durable,  and  not  much  more  expensive.  The 
ordinary  gas  pipe  is  generally  used,  though  that  of  double  thickness,  2i  inches 
interior  measurement,  is  often  selected  for  the  swings.  If  the  black  pipe  is 
used,  it  must  be  kept  painted  to  prevent  rusting.  The  galvanized  pipe  does 
not  require  this,  but  is  considerably  more  exp^[isive.  In  a  good-sized  systau 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to  construct  its  own  equipment 

The  sand  bins  should  be  locally-  constructed.  Horizontal  ladders,  trapeziunis, 
and  rings  can  easily  be  put  up  locally.  The  head  of  the  giant  stride,  with  its 
ladders,  can  best  be  purchased  as  a  rule,  and  the  slide  can  be  purchased  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made. 

Equipment  made  by  the  chUdren. — In  a  school  system  where  there  are  tech* 
nical  high  schools,  or  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manual  training;  the  children 
should  make  the  wands  and  dumb-bells,  the  Jumping  standards,  the  wadinir 
pools,  and  the  running  tracks,  and  they  may  even  put  up,  under  supervisioii,  the 
swing  frames  and  other  apparatus.  Nearly  all  of  the  equipment  at  Gary  is 
now  made  by  the  children. 

Care  of  equipment — ^Equipment  will  not  take  care  of  itself.  Swings  especially 
need  to  be  watched,  as  the  swing  is  apt  to  wear  through  the  hook  or  other  at- 
tachment at  the  top,  or  the  links  will  wear  through,  or  the  rope  will  break,  or 
sometimes  be  cut  by  vicious  children. 

suprLiis. 

Of  more  importance  than  apparatus,  such  as  swings  and  sand  bins,  are  the 
supplies  for  games,  such  as  baseballs,  basket  balls,  volley  balls,  and  footballs. 
Many  school  boards  have  taken  the  attitude  that  equipment  of  this  sort  should 
be  furnished  by  the  children,  but  they  must  remember  that  if  a  boy  brings  his 
baseball  to  school,  it  is  batted  to  pieces  by  17  other  boys,  all  of  whom  get  as 
much  good  out  of  it  as  he  does.  ^ 

Where  play  is  put  into  the  program  of  the  school,  play  supplies  become  a 
part  of  the  school  equipment  in  the  same  way  that  equipment  in  a  gymnasium 
does.  School  boards  always  expect  to  furnish  pulley  weights,  dumb-bells,  and 
Indian  clubs.  They  should  furnish,  likewise,  the  equipment  essential  to  play. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  this 
is  now  being  done. 

Probably  the  best  arrangement  is  for  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  to  each 
class,  so  that  when  it  has  a  play  period  it  will  have  its  own  equipment  at  hand. 
For  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  this  should  be  about  as  follows :  Two  playground 
baseballs,  with  four  bats,  two  volley  balls  with  two  extra  bladders,  four  laces 
and  two  nee<lles,  and  one  soccer  football.  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  might  be  added  to  this  one  basket  ball  to  each  grade,  though  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  essential,  as  basket  ball  is  not  well  suited  to  the  elementary 
school  and  can  not  be  used  as  a  class  exercise.    In  each  classroom  there  should 
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be  a  small  cupboard,  cabinet,  or  closet  in  wbich  these  suiq^lies  can  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key.   ' 

Besides  this  there  should  be  at  least  one  complete  set  of  the  same  equipment 
for  the  school  as  a  whole  that  can  be  nsed  before  school  and  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  an  entirely  different  set  for  the  summer  vacation. 
There  should  be  also  a  stop  watch  and  a  90-foot  tape  for  each  school. 

TIME  FOR  FLAT. 

The  fundamental  requirement  for  getting  things  done  in  physical  training 
is  time.  The  tendency  is  to  provide  a  half  hour  in  excess  of  recesses.  This 
ia  already  in  effect  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  in  several  States  by  law, 
and  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  This  should  be  the  minimum, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  high  school.  But  up  to  that  time  all  children  should 
have  at  least  one  hour  a  day.  This  is  essential  to  their  health  and  proper 
phjrsical  development.  The  chance  exercise  of  city  streets  does  not  give  the 
vigor  children  ought  to  have.  As  to  whether  this  hour  should  be  added  to 
the  school  day  or  taken  from  it  there  is  question.  In  the  lower  grades  it  may 
be  well  taken  from  the  school  day,  and  in. the  upper  grades  it  may  be  addel 
to  it  The  New  Jersey  law  says  tha^  where  the  day  is  only  five  hours  in  length 
the  half  hour  of  required  physical  training  shall  be  added  to  the  school  day, 
and  in  other  cases  it  shall  be  taken  from  it.  In  the  State  of  New  York  also 
there  is  a  provision  in  many  cases  for  beginning  10,  20,  or  30  minutes  earlier 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  provision  for  this  physical  activity.  In  Gary 
the  school  day  is  seven  hours  in  length,  while  in  most  European  schools  it  is 
at  least  six  hours.  We  shall  be  Justified  in  adding  the  hour  to  the  school 
day  if  it  is  necessary,  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  in  the  lower  grades. 

More  important  than  the  time  put  into  the  program  is  the  provision  that  the 
activities  shall  be  of  such  nature  that  the  children  will  carry  them  on  outside. 
Organized  play  must  furnish  interests  and  enthusiasms  for  the  viicant  lots 
and  streets  as  well.  One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the  Cleveland  survey 
was  that  drawing  and  other  art,  while  fundamental  interests  of  children,  were 
not  liked  at  school  as  well  as  arithmetic  or  geography,  while  physical  training 
ranked  below  several  other  subjects.  The  games  taught  in  the  classrooms 
were  not  played  outside.  The  time  spent  in  organized  play  will  always  be 
inconsiderable.  The  important  consideration  is  that  it  shall  furnish  vital 
interest  for  leisure  hours. 

If  with  our  present  playgrounds  we  are  to  provide  adequately  for  the  physical 
needs  of  children,  it  is  neci'ssary  that  they  shall  be  used  at  maximum  efficiency 
practically  all  the  time^from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night 
Besides  the  regular  class  periods  there  should  be  some  one  on  the  grounds  to 
organize  and  direct  the  games  from  8  o'clock  until  the  beginning  of  school, 
during  recesses  and  noons,  and  after  school ;  also  at  night  if  the  ground  \S 
lighted,  and  on  Saturdays,  during  the  summer  time. 

THE   GARY   SYSTEM   AND   ITS    MODIFICATIONS. 

The  system  which  has  probably  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  play  in  this  country  has  been  the  system  inaugurated  by  Supt.  William 
Wirt  at  Gary»  Ind.  In  Gary  there  is  a  departmental  system,  beginning  with 
the  first  grade.  The  day  is  lengthened  to  seven  hours,  and  the  children  in  the 
first  five  grades  have  two  hours  a  day  in  gymnastics  or  organized  play,  while 
the  children  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  grade  have  one  hour  a  day. 
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There  have  been  ciiticlsms  of  the  execution  of  this  plan  in  Gary,  but  there 
have  been  tew  criticisms  of  the  ideal  it  represents.  It  1ms  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  putting  play  into  the  programs  of  hundreds  of  schools  in  other 
cities.  In  the  recent  surveys  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  work-play-study  method 
was  recommended.  Nearly  every  large  city  is  now  experimenting  with  some 
phase  of  this  method.  , 

The  platoon  system. — ^The  system  used  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Detroit  is  Imown  as  the  platoon  system.  This  has  recently  been  adopted  in 
tlie  city  of  Detroit,  and  all  new  buildings  are  to  be  built  to  accommodate 
schools  of  this  type.  A  very  admirable  report  covering  every  phase  of  the 
subject  has  recently  been  issued  by  Asst  Supt  Spain,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows : 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  platoon  organization  was  installed  in  6  schools.  In 
the  fall  of  1919,  9  additional  schools  were  provided  with  this  form  of  organlaa- 
tlon.  At  this  date  (May  1,  1920)  6  platoon  schools  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  year  and  nine  months  and  9  schools  for  nine  months.  The  data  sub- 
mitted in  this  report  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the  entire  15  schools. 

In  several  of  the  15  schools  the  platoon  organization  includes  the  first  and 
second  grades,  but  in  the  majority  it  doec  not  extend  below  the  third  grade. 

The  standard  school  day  adopted  is  six  hours  long — a  three^hour  s«8ion  In 
the  morning  and  a  three-hour  session  in  the  afternoon. 

Kach  pupil  spends  90  minutes  of  the  morning  in  the  ''home  room'*  under 
the  control  of  the  home-room  teacher  and  the  remaining  90  minutes  of  the 
morning  in  the  special  activities— spending  SO  minutes  in  each  of  three  special 
rooma  In  the  afternoon  he  again  spends  90  minutes  in  the  home  room  and 
the  remaining  90  minutes  in  three  special  rooms. 

No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  over  five  hours  a  day  and  each  teacher  con- 
sequently la  entitled  to  two  half-hour  rest  periods  daily.  To  provide  for  this, 
relief  teachers  are  employed  who  have  no  regular  rooms  but  go  ttom  room 
to  room  relieving  other  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  half-hour  daily  for  phj'slcal  work,  it  is  desirable 
to  schedule  a  daily  period  for  each  pupil  for  play. 

Scheduling  a  daily  outdoor  play  period  for  each  child  presupposes  a  place 
to  play.  TheOTetically  it  means  that  the  playground  will  be  used  every  day. 
Practically  this  is  impossible,  although  it  can  be  used  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  time  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  elementary  schools.  In 
schools  in  which  we  now  schedule  a  play  period  for  each  child  every  day, 
the  program  provides  an  alternative  exercise  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

In  the  new  buildings  now  under  construction  we  shall  provide  fbr  this 
space  by  building  covered  outdoor  play  courts  or  roof  playgrounds  in  addition 
to  the  gymnasium. 

The  platoon  school  provides  30  minutes  daily  in  the  auditorium  for  every 
pupil. 

Two  glass-covered  play  courts,  usable  throughout  the  year,  are  planned 
for  the  new  school,  with  their  combined  capacity  80  pupils  each  period  of 
the  day.    Their  total  daily  capacity  is  960  pupils. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  results  from  standard  tests  show  that  in  both  actual 
and  comparative  achievement,  in  efficiency  of  instruction,  in  type  of  children 
affected,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  supervisory  control,  the  platoon  schools  in 
Detroit  have,  so  far,  done  fully  as  well  as  the  conventional  city  schools  so 
far  as  instruction  in  the  drill  subjects  measured  is  concerned,  and  probably 
a  little  better. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  frequent  changes  of  classes  in  platoon 
schools  make  for  disorder  and  confusion.  In  a  word,  it  is  thought  that  freedom 
tends  to  degenerate  into  license.  The  exact  opposite  is  the  fact.  It  is  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  visit  the  pla- 
toon schools  that  there  are  no  finer  examples  of  self-restraint  and  self-control 
than  are  to  be  found  in  these  schools.  They  must  be  studied  at  close  range  to 
l>e  appreciated.  The  truth  is  that  the  platoon-school  child  is  too  happy,  too 
much  interested  in  his  work,  and  too  busy  doing  things  that  he  finds  joy  in  do- 
ing to  find  time  to  be  disorderly.    It  is  the  dull  monotony  of  the  regular  school 
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routine  and  the  Intense  desire  for  physical  relief  and  relaxation  that  make  for 
disorder. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  experiment,  Detroit  has  deter mine<l 
upon  the  gradual  reorganization  of  the  elementary  system  on  the  platoon- 
school  basis. 

Fifteen  platoon  schools  are  now  organized.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
schools  now  under  construction,  there  will  be  30  platoon  schools  by  January, 
1921.  The  new  1920-21  building  program,  for  which  funds  are  now  available, 
will  provide  for  a  number  of  additional  schools  of  this  type.  There  vf^U  be  at 
least  50  platoon  schools  by  January,  1922. 

There  is  also  a  report  of  the  McKelvey  platoon  school,  Pittsburgh,  by  the 
principal,  William  F.  Kennedy,  which  shows  similar  results.  Pittsburgh  has 
been  exi)erimenting  with  the  platoon  system  for  three  or  four  years,  and  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  its  platoon  schools  each  year. 

Since  this  system  proves  to  be  cheaper  to  construct  and  to  maintain,  since 
it  is  better  liked  by  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  since  it  yields 
lEirger  returns  in  the  ordinary  classroom  subjects,  while  giving  culture  In  a 
dozen  by-products,  equally  important,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  the  educational  policy  of  this  country. 

THE   OTMNASIUM. 

It  is  of  advantage  for  a  school  to  have  a  gymnasium,  as  the  weather  is  often 
not  suitable  for  exercise  out  of  doors.  A  gymnasium  permits  a  program  to  be 
carried  out  without  interruptions  due  to  weather.  It  is  available  at  night,  and 
makes  class  work  easier.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a  gym- 
nasium is  indispensable  to  a  sytem  of  phyical  training.  Most  of  our  gymnasiums 
consist  mainly  of  basket-ball  courts  with  roofs.  Exercise  is  much  better  taken 
in  the  open  air  than  indoors.  Calisthenics,  wand,  and  dumb-bell  drills,  games, 
and  many  dances  are  better  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  pleasant. 

ATHLETICS.* 

Athletics  is  an  old  racial  activity.  It  represents  in  modem  life  the  activities 
of  the  savage,  who  must  constantly  run,  Jump,  climb,  throw,  and  strike.  These 
activities  not  only  furnish  the  elements  of  all  athletics,  but  of  all  games  as  well. 

Athletics  have  often  been  in  disrepute  among  educators.  Until  the  last  dec- 
ade they  were  usually  under  the  control  of  the  student  body,  and  were  carried 
on  to  win  victories.  They  brought  into  training  only  those  who  were  strongest 
and  most  capable,  whom  they  often  overtrained  and  made  onesided.  The  sports- 
manship represented  was  sometimes  a  denial  of  all  of  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  The  taking  over  of  athletics  by  the  school  systems 
.of  America  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ethical  training  now  taking  place. 

Medical  examination. — ^There  is  always  danger  of  strains  in  connection  with 
athletics.  If  children  are  to  take  part  in  the  more  violent  forms,  such  as 
basket  ball  and  the  longer  runs,  a  physical  examination  should  be  required. 

The  elementary  period. — It  is  during  the  elementary  period  that  there  is  the 
greatest  restlessness.  Pedometer  records  show  that  the  greatest  physical  activ- 
ity is  at  that  time.  If  100  college  students  were  challenged  to  run  a  100- 
yard  dash,  probably  not  more  than  20  would  run ;  perhaps  40  in  the  high  school 
would  run,  while  practically  everyone  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  would  run.  Chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  period  love  to  run  for  the  sake  of  running,  and  to  Jump 
for  the  sake  of  Jumping. 

*  VOT  fuller  treatment  consult  ''  Edocatian  through  Play,"  by  the  author. 
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Athletics  for  girls, — Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  physical  education,  speaking  ot 
the  absence  of  boisterous  play  of  any  sort  in  schools  for  girls,  says : 

It  appears  on  inquiry  that  at  "  establishments  for  young  ladies/'  noisy  play 
liise  that  daily  indulged  in  by  boys  is  a  punishable  offense,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
this  noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unladylike  habits  should  be  formed. 

Girls  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
them  in  this  regard.  They  are  usually  dressed  better  than  their  brothers,  and 
required  to  keep  their  clothes  cleaner;  they  usually  have  tighter  shoes,  less 
suited  to  outdoor  exercise.  Their  short  skirts  and  white  underwear  do  not 
allow  them  to  climb  or  fall  down  and  seem  modest  The  long  skirts  which 
tiiey  put  on  at  13,  and  especially  hobble  skirts  and  high  heels,  practically  pro- 
] libit  vigorous  exercise.  The  girl  is  not  encouraged  by  her  i>arents  or  the  com- 
munity to  take  part  in  vigorous  games  as  her  brother  is,  and  is  apt  to  be  called 
a  tomboy  or  a  hoyden  if  she  runs  or  jumps,  or  climbs,  or  plays  baseball,  as 
lier  brother  does.  Excellence  In  games  does  not  confer  upon  her  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  It  does  upon  a  boy.  It  is  possible  also  that  she  does  not  inherit 
quite  the  same  interest  in  competitions  of  a  vigorous  nature  that  her  brother 
<I(>es.  However,  it  would  appear  that  the  good  physical  development,  good 
health,  good  complexion,  bright  eyes,  and  glossy  hair  which  are  results  of 
abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  a  greater  asset  to  a  girl  than  to  a  boy. 

Most  of  the  handicaps  to  which  woman  is  subject  on  account  of  her  sex  are 
unnecessary  handicaps,  due  either  to  vicious  suggestion,  or  to  the  fact  that  girls 
have  not  had  during  childhood  a  normal  pliysical  life.  Qlrls  who  have  had 
a  vigorous  outdoor  life  are  seldom  periodic  invalids  each  month.  In  the  school 
of  physical  education  at  New  Haven  these  periods  are  disregarded,  except  in 
swimming,  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  the  girls  in  every  way.  Recent 
studies  at  Ck>lumbia  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thorndyke  show  that  there  is 
apparently  no  greater  fatigue  in  doing  either  mental  or  physical  work,  and 
no  greater  nervous  instability  during  this  period.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
young  woman  should  not  compete  with  a  young  man  on  nearly  equal  terms  in 
almost  any  line  of  effort  provided  she  has  had  as  healthy  and  wholesome  a 
childhood  and  developed  as  robust  a  physique  as  he.  But  the  most  important 
reason  for  caring  for  the  girl's  health  and  physical  development,  however,  is 
motherhood.  The  health  of  the  mother  is  much  more  significant  to  the  race 
than  the  health  of  the  father,  because  her  health  determines  the  child's,  not 
only  at  the  moment  of  conception  but  during  the  period  of  gestation  and  nursing 
as  well,  and  the  start  which  the  child  gets  from  being  nursed  by  a  healthy 
mother  apparently  makes  him  more  vigorous  throughout  all  his  childhood. 

Girls  of  10  or  11  can  run  as  fast  as  their  brothers  of  the  same  age,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  in  contests  of  this  sort  There 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  jump  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  Girls  who 
start  early  and  play  regularly  will  play  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  tennis 
nearly  as  well  as  boys  of  the  same  age. 

Running  track. — ^Along  the  side  of  all  our  larger  school  grounds  there  ought 
to  be  a  straightaway  running  track  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  10  or  12 
feet  wide.  The  cinders  may  be  taken  from  the  furnace  to  make  this,  but  they 
will  need  to  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  or  crushed,  or  grounxl.  The  50,  60, 
75,  and  100  yard  distances  should  be  marked  by  posts  at  the  side.  There  ought 
to  be  a  stop  watch  for  every  school,  that  the  children  may  be  timed;  though 
this  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  watch  where  the  competitions  are  by 
classes. 

'lumping  pit. — There  should  be  a  jumping  pit  also  at  the  side  of  every 
ground,  and  standards  for  the  high  jump.    Children  love  to  jump,  but  in  most 
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places  they  will  be  found  to  be  Jumping  upon  the  hard  ground.  It  takes  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  excavate  a  jumping  pit  A  take-off  board  about  6  or  8 
Inches  wide  and  5  feet  long  should  be  set  in  the  ground  level  with  the  surface, 
as  a  starting  point,  and  then  the  pit  should  be  either  kept  sr^aded  up  or  filled 
in  with  sand,  sawdust,  shavings,  or  some  other  soft  substance.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  distances  marked  on  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  jumping  pit 

The  horizontal  bar. — There  should  be  at  least  two  horizontal  bars,  one  at  a 
height  of  about  5  feet  6  inches  and  the  other  at  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  well  to  excavate  under  these  bars  and  put  in  sand,  shavings,  or  sawdust 
No  one  cares  to  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  without  a  mat  underneath.  A  fall 
from  a  high  horizontal  bar  upon  hard  ground  may  result  in  serious  injury. 

Class  athletics. — ^With  the  running  track,  jumping  pit,  and  horizontal  bar, 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  tests  for  the  Public  School  Athletic  League.  The 
first  test  is  that  the  boy  shall  run  the  60-yard  dash  in  8f  seconds,  jump  5  feet 
9  inches  standing,  and  chin  the  bar  four  times.  In  New  York,  under  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  competitions  were  by  classes,  the  rule  being  that,  in  order  for  a 
class  to  compete,  80  per  cent  of  the  members  must  take  part  In  the  competi- 
tion of  a  class,  there  must  be  one  teacher  at  the  starting  line  and  another  at 
the  finish.  At  the  start  the  teacher  waits  until  the  second  hand  is  at  the 
minute  mark  and  starts  the  first  boy  running.  When  the  first  boy  crosses  the 
line,  the  man  at  the  finish  brings  down  his  hand  to  start  the  second  boy,  and 
80  on  until  all  have  run.  If  40  boys  are  running,  and  the  time  is  found  to  be 
820  seconds  for  the  60-yard  dash,  the  average  time,  or  the  class  average  is  8 
seconds. 

In  Oakland  and  Etetroit  the  athletic  league  test  is  expanded  into  a  pentathlon 
for  girls  and  a  decathlon  for  boys,  participated  in  by  most  children  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grade.    For  a  fuller  account  see  reports  from  those  cities. 

Efficiency  test. — ^The  eflSciency  test  is  much  the  same  as  the  class  athletics 
test  In  most  cases  the  standard  test  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  League  is 
used,  though  in  some  cases  a  number  of  other  tests  are  added,  and  there  may 
be  a  graded  system  of  scoring  according  to  accomplishment.  The  following 
are  the  instructions  and  results  for  the  schools  of  New  York  State: 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  April  25  over  8  years  of  age  (having 
had  their  eighth  birthday  on  or  before  April  25)  must  be  tested  in  the  three 
events  listed  below  between  the  dates  April  25  and  May  21,  their  results  tabu- 
lated as  outlined  below,  and  report  sent  on  blank  similar  to  form  herewith  to 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  on  or  before  May  23. 

Medical  safeguards.  The  school  medical  certificate  should  be  consulted  to  de- 
termine the  physical  fitness  of  each  individual  to  compete  in  the  contest.  If 
the  teacher  is  in  doubt  about  the  condition  of  any  pupil  the  child  should  be 
referred  to  the  school  medical  authority  for  examination  before  being  allowed 
to  try  the  events.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  all  schools  entering  were  tested  between 
May  1  and  May  22,  and  results  from  56  cities  and  203  villages,  involving  nearly 
900,000  school  children,  were  computed  and  forwarded  to  the  State  department 
before  May  26. 

Special  suits.—Mi  objection  often  made  to  athletics  and  play  periods  cm 
school  grounds  is  that  the  children  go  out  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  run,  jump, 
and  play  until  they  are  covered  with  perspiration,  and  then  go  in  to  sit  down 
without  changing  their  clothes,  and  are  likely  to  catch  cold.  This  is  a  real 
evil,  yet  we  must  remember  also  that  manual  workers  do  this  every  day,  and 
that  all  of  us  do  it  more  or  less  in  summer.  We  can  not  expect  the  woodcutter, 
or. mechanic,  or  farmer  to  take  a  dozen  baths  a  day.  There  is  an  advantage, 
however,  in  changing  to  a  special  athletic  suit  and  taking  a  shower  afterward. 
This  is  the  custom  with  college  teams.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  also 
in  the  preparatory  and  public  schools  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
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boys  should  not  change  for  athletics  on  the  school  ground  In  the  same  way  that 
they  do  for  gymnastics.  The  only  requisite  is  that  the  period  shall  be  long 
enough  so  that  too  much  of  the  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  changing  clothes. 

In  the  high  scfiools. — The  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  play  in  the  ele- 
uientary  school  is  that  the  teachers  are  classroom  teachers,  without  special 
training.  But  with  the  Junior  high  school,  where  the  teachers  are  specialists, 
there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  physical  trainers.  Fn>m  the  seventh 
gratle  on  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  a  period  of  physical  training  for  all 
children  every  day. 

A  CURRICULUM  OF  PLAY. 

Probably  not  more  than  two  million  out  of  the  twenty-five  million  school 
children  in  the  United  States  have  access  to  a  gynmasium,  and  the  number  may 
not  be  more  than  1,000,000.  The  only  method  of  physical  training  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  is  athletics  and  play.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  games  have 
different  physical,  social,  and  moral  values.  We  are  now  getting  curricula 
of  games  in  our  State  and  city  syllabi  of  training.  There  are  many  advantages 
from  vigorous  play  In  the  open  air  which  can  not  be  had  in  a  gymnasium. 
(Jliildren  who  have  been  sitting  In  cramped  i)08ture  in  school,  ofttimes  at  desks 
not  fitted  to  them,  become  restless  and  need  physical  relief ;  but  quite  as  much 
they  need  also  the  fresh  air  of  outdoors,  complete  relaxation  from  the  eflfort 
of  attention  and  study,  and  the  social  opportunity  which  comes  from  playing 
together,  for  it  is  in  these  relations  of  play  that  children  learn  how  to  give  and 
take  and  to  get  on  with  each  other.  The  boy  who  does  calisthenics  to  order  is 
getting  physical  ezerdse  and  nothing  else,  but  the  <Hie  who  plays  baseball  is 
getting  physical  exercise  for  nearly  every  muscle,  and  he  is  also  getting  the 
open  air,  the  most  intense  sort  of  social  training,  and  a  development  of  judg- 
ment such  as  he  can  get  in  hardly  any  other  way. 

The  requirements  which  any  game  must  satisfy.  If  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  school,  are  that  it  shall'  economize  space ;  that  all  the  children  can  play  it ; 
that  it  be  reasonably  safe;  and  that  the  children  will  carry  it  on  outside  of 
school  and  after  their  school  days  are  over,  so  that  it  may  meet  the  need  of 
recreation  In  an  age  which  is  getting  more  and  more  leisure  time  without  many 
new  vital  interests  to  fill  it.  We  may  safely  leave  to  the  klndergartner  the 
play  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second  grades.  Beginning,  however, 
as  low  as  the  second  grade,  children  take  great  interest  not  only  in  the  ring 
games  of  the  kindergarten  but  also  In  such  games  as  slapjack,  whip  tag, 
cat  and  mouse,  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  squirrel  in  a  tree.  When  they  are  a 
little  older  they  are  fond  of  three  deep,  prisoner's  base,  pull  away,  and  the  like. 
For  the  older  children  there  are  three  games  which  meet  fairly  well  the  con- 
ditions. The  one  which  meets  all  of  these  best  is  volley  balL  Volley  ball  Is 
an  admirable  school  game,  because  the  equipment  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  played  over  a  net,  which  for  the  elementary  school  should!  be  about 
7  feet  liigh,  and  perhaps  8  feet  high  for  the  high  school.  It  keeps  the  head 
ui)  and  the  shoulders  back.  It  is  the  best  corrective  we  have  of  the  bad 
postures  of  the  school.  There  may  be  as  many  as  000  players  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  is  plnyed  by  girls  as  much  as  boys.  A  class  of  40  can  be  taken 
into  the  ground  to  have  two  games  of  volley  ball  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
give  them  a  better  period  of  physical  training  than  they  could  have  In  any  kind 
of  gymnasium,  and  they  will  get  at  the  same  time  relief  from  the  conditions 
of  the  classroom,  complete  relaxation  from  their  studies,  and  the  social  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  from  playing  together.  There  is  also  every  probability  that 
this  game  will  be  carried  on  into  adult  years.  Almost  the  only  game  that 
business  men  ai*e  playing  in  our  T.  M.  C.  A.'s  is  the  game  of  volley  ball.    Volley 
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ball  Is  played  either  indoors  or  out,  and  It  can  be  played  every  montli  of  the 
year  out  of  doors,  as  it  may  be  played  satisfactorily  witli  mittens  on. 

A  second  admirable  game  for  school  use  is  playground  baseball,  with  a 
16  or  17-ineh  ball,  if  the  ground  Is  small,  or  with  a  14-inch  ball,  if  the  ground  is 
larger.  There  should  be  at  least  one  diamond  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys 
on  every  school  ground,  with  the  distances  definitely  marked.  For  the  older 
children,  with  a  14-lnch  ball,  45-foot  diamond  will  be  about  right,  while,  if  they 
use  a  17-inch  ball,  the  diamond  should  not  be  more  than  35  feet  on  a  side. 
It  is  well  to  play  with  10  players,  using  two  shortstops. 

Soccer  football  is  another  admirable  game  for  school  grounds.  Boys  love 
it  from  the  time  they  are  9  or  10  years  of  age.  It  is  compulsory  in  the 
preparatory  schools  of  England  from  the  time  the  boys  are  8  years  old.  In 
this  game  there  is  no  tackling,  and  the  person  is  not  alIowe<l  to  touch  the  ball 
with  his  hands  or  arms.  The  skill  consists  mostly  in  dribbling  the  ball  with 
the  feet  and  passing  it  along  to  other  players  on  the  same  side.  It  is  played 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  girls  In  the  English  high  schools  and  also  by 
some  of  the  high  schools  in  the  East.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  colleges  and 
nonnal  schools  for  women  also  have  teams.  Soccer  is  not  as  rough  as  basket 
ball,  and  is  not  unadapted  to  girls'  play,  if  the  local  traditions  are  not  too 
much  against  it 

Of  course  most  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  want  to  play  basket  ball,  and  basket 
ball  has  Its  advantages,  but  it  can  not  well  be  put  into  the  program  as  these 
other  games  can,  because  it  does  not  take  enough  players  and  because  there 
are  always  some  who  can  not  stand  the  strain.  The  effort  is  more  continuous 
in  basket  ball  than  in  football,  and  the  strain  should  not  be  incurred  without 
a  thorough  physical  examination. 

Classroofih  games. — When  play  is  in  the  program  an<l  the  weather  is  dis- 
agreeable, the  period  may  be  taken  by  play  in  the  classroom.  There  are  a 
number  of  classroom  games  which  offer  satisfactory-  exercise  and  relaxation.' 
All  the  windows  should  be  open. 

A  covered  play  court. — ^There  should  be  some  covered  place  where  children  can 
play  in  bad  weather.  Some  teachers  think  children  should  not  play  out  of  doors 
if  the  weather  is  cold  or  snowy,  though  it  is  often  at  these  times  that  the 
children  themselves  prefer  to  be  outdoors.  There  is  no  objection  on  their  part 
to  weather  around  zero,  if  they  do  not  stay  out  too  long.  In  New  York 
schools  the  first  floor  is  a  covered  play  court.  In  some  of  the  new  schools  in  Port- 
land, Greg.,  a  play  court  has  been  covered  with  glas.s.  Each  of  the  new  schools 
in  Detroit  has  two  glassed  play  courts. 

Folk  dancet. — There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  dancing  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  most  wholesome  form  which  this  has  taken  is  folk  dancing.  Girls 
like  these  dances,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty.  When  danced  in  costume  they 
make  an  interesting  feature  at  a  school  exhibition  and  often  interest  the 
neighborhood  as  well.  Most  of  them  give  excellent  exerci.se,  and  many  can 
be  danced  out  of  doors  on  any  smooth  space  to  the  music  of  a  victrola. 

School  without  a  playground. — There  are  many  schools  in  the  United  States 
that  have  no  playground,  and  for  them  the  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  secure  much  outdoor  exercise  and  play.  Many  of  the  Glerman 
schools  have  no  playgrounds,  but  they  arrange  with  the  park  department  for 
the  use  of  the  municipal  playgi*ounds  at  certain  hours.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  see  that  municipal  playgrounds  of  our  cities  can  be  used  during  the 
day  is  for  the  schools  to  use  them,  and  if  the  children  have  a  physical-training 
period  of  an  hour  or  more,  It  is  quite  possible  for  this  to  be  done.  It  Is 
wicked  to  allow  the  playgrounds  of  a  crowded  city  to  lie  idle  most  of  the  day. 


See  Bancroft's  Qames  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymtiasiam. 
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In  many  cases  it  may  be  possible  for  the  children  to  use  some  skating  pond 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  winter.     Skating  is  always  popular. 

Tiie  forms  of  exercise  which  are  really  most  feasible,  however,  for  such  schools 
are  school  excursions  or  hikes  and  cross-country  running  for  the  older  boys. 
These  are  entirely  practical  for  nearly  all  schools  except  those  which  are  situated 
centrally  in  our  great  cities,  and  even  for  them  walking  trips  of  interest  can  be 
taken  to  various  points  about  the  city. 

All  these  schools  which  are  without  playgrounds  should  organise  the  older 
boys  and  girls  into  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  so  far  as  possible, 
so  that  they  will  take  the  exercise  and  games  which  are  suggested  by  these 
organizations.  It  is  always  possible,  too,  that  teams  and  leagues  may  be  organ- 
ized at  the  school  which  will  play  off  contests  and  carry  on  their  athletics  on  a 
ground  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  school. 

Every  school  that  is  without  a  playground  adjacent  to  it  should  manage,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  week-end  and  summer  camp  where  its  students  may  go  to  get 
the  exercise  and  open  air  fojr  which  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  week-end  cot- 
tages to  which  both  students  and  teachers  go  at  different  times. 

A  school  on  a  hill. — ^Athletics  and  play  are  difficult  for  a  dty  that  is  set  on  a 
hill,  because  there  are  very  few  things  that  can  be  done  on  a  hillside  except  to 
slide  down  in  the  wintertime.  The  ground  must  be  terraced  in  order  to  play 
games  upon  it  It  is  almost  impossible  in  most  cases  to  get  a  large  enough  level 
space  in  hill  cities  to  play  much  if  any  baseball,  but  volley  ball  and  playground 
baseball  may  still  be  played.  It  is  easy  to  And  a  place  for  such  vigorous  games 
as  three  deep,  dodge  ball,  and  tether  ball,  and  abundant  space  can  be  found  for 
equipment  for  the  little  children ;  so  the  situation  is  not  entirely  irremediable. 

SFECIAL  PLATGBOUND  FOR  ATTPICAL  OHILDREIN. 

The  physical  examinations  have  shown  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  children  in  all  of  our  schools  who  do  not  profit  by  the  r^nilar  program. 
Among  these  are  children  who  are  tubercular,  anemic,  nervous,  undernourished, 
or  who  have  some  structural  defect  of  the  heart.  The  tendency  is  to  put  these 
children  into  oi)en-air  schools,  to  give  them  special  lunches  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  to  restrict  their  exercise  to  the  less  violent  forms.  There  were 
7  playgrounds  for  undernourished  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  Special  schools  for  undernourished  and  tubercular  are  being 
started  in  many  places.  There  are  also  11  schools  in  New  York  in  which  there 
are  special  classes  for  children  who  have  heart  trouble.  All  of  these  children 
need  a  type  of  playground  which  will  permit  them  to  live  most  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  to  have  moderate  exercise  with  frequent  rests,  and  at  least  two  good 
lunches  besides  their  noon  lunch  each  day. 

THE  SCHOOL  EXCURSION. 

The  United  States  has  done  less  with  school  excursions  than  many  other 
countries.  Sixty-five  hundred  children  went  out  from  the  city  of  Berlin  alone 
for  walks  of  one  week  or  more  in  duration  during  the  summer  of  1913.  The  new 
code  for  Prussia  requires  one  whole  day  walking  trip  each  month  for  all  school 
children. 

Similar  walks  are  taken  from  the  schools  of  Scandinavia  and  of  England, 
though  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 
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Children  should  be  taken  to  see  points  of  interest  aboat  their  city  as  a  method 
of  developing  civic  Interest  and  loyalty,  as  a  means  of  Interesting  them  in  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions  looking  toward  a  final  choice  for  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  exercise  involved,  and  for  the  general  educational  value 
and  information  which  such  trips  convey. 

The  world  of  books  must  be  interpreted  by  a  world  that  has  been  seen, 
touched,  and  handled.  The  only  way  we  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  things  we 
read  is  by  first-hand  experience.  There  are  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  points 
of  interest  in  each  town  and  its  environs  which  should  be  visited  by  children. 
In  New  York  State  provision  is  made  for  nature-study  and  similar  trips 
between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  any  of  the  longer  trips,  how- 
ever, an  entire  half  day  will  be  needed,  and  Friday  afternoons  might  often  be 
well  spent  in  this  way. 

WHO  IS  TO   HAVE  CHARGFE? 

There  are  two  types  of  playgrounds  in  most  of  our  larger  American  cities,  one 
of  which  is  known  as  a  park  or  municipal  playground,  the  other  as  a  school 
Iriayground.  In  a  nmnber  of  cities  a  recreation  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  organize  these  different  activities,  and  in  some  cases  the  work  both  on 
school  and  mnnlc^Mil  gronnds  is  under  the  control  of  this  single  body*  The 
only  large  dty  in  the  country,  however,  where  there  is  complete  unity  and*  the 
work  of  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  public  schools  is  under  a  single  supervisor  is 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  the  physical  director  has  charge  of  all  physical  training 
tn  the  schools  and  of  play  on  school,  on  park,  and  municipal  grounds.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit  the  recreation  secretary  has  charge  of  the  play  on  the  school 
grounds  during  the  summer  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  the 
municipal  grounds^  but  does  not  have  charge  of  the  physical  training  In  the 
schools. 

However,  the  play  0f  school  children  Is  a  school  problem,  and  the  school  can 
not  as  a  rule  Intrust  It  to  a  recreation  commlsBlon  or  any  other  body.  So  far  as 
play  is  organised  Into  the  program,  to  relegate  It  to  any  other  body  is  to  break 
the  unity  of  control. 

The  un9upervi$ed  pU^fffraund. — ^Before,  discussing  further  the  problem  of 
organised  play  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  happens  on  the  ground  where 
there  is  no  supervision.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  do  not  know 
very  well  Just  what  is  going  on.  Children  who  come  from  good  homes  learn 
bad  language  and  hear  objectionable  things  in  the  unsupervised  time  on  the 
school  playground.  There  are  vicious  older  boys  and  girls  on  nearly  all  school 
grounds  who  have  had  wrong  experiences,  and  when  these  children  get  together, 
or  have  nothing  to  do  but  gossip  with  younger  children,  they  may  corrupt  a  lar^e 
number.  A  girl  can  play  basket  ball  with  five  loose  girls  without  suffering 
from  it,  but  let  her  gossip  with  these  girls  for  half  an  hour  and  it  may  take  a 
lifetime  to  overcome  the  effects  of  this  half  hour's  gossip.  .  The  only  way  that 
the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  clean  on  the  school  grounds  is  to  keep  something 
going  on. 

Many  parents  of  little  children  are  made  painfully  aware  by  the  tales  daily 
brought  home,  even  if  they  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  how  often  little 
children  are  misused  and  illtreated  by  older  children.  There  seems  to  be  a 
streak  of  pure  cussedness  in  boys  about  18  or  14  years  of  age  which  often  leads 
them  to  all  kinds  of  cruel  treatment  of  younger  children. 

We  who  have  watchetl  school  grounds  where  play  is  unsupervised  know  that 
there  is  not  only  much  bad  language  and  bad  conduct,  but  that  the  play  is 
mostly  horseplay,  where  the  special  delight  is  to  trip  one  another  or  steal  each 
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other's  hats  or  coats;  that  so  far  as  there  is  play  it  is  play  almo^  absolutely 
without  ideals  of  sportsmanship;  that  it  does  not  train  in  any  of  those  manly 
and  chivalric  qualities  which  make  sportsman  a  name  almost  synonymous  with 
{gentleman. 

It  is  a  question  whether  physicial  activities  at  the  school  are  to  fall  to 
physical  training  teachers,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  supervisor  of  physical 
trainng  for  the  system  such  as  we  have  in  drawing  and  music,  and  the  indi- 
V  dual  work  is  to  be  done  by  class  teachers.  Both  of  these  methods  are  used 
in  different  places.  In  the  Junior  high  school  and  high  school,  and  wherever  the 
platoon  or  Gary  system  is  organized,  the  jphysical  training  should  naturally 
fall  to  physical  directors,  but  where  the  old  system  prevails,  and  the  children 
do  not  change  classes,  it  must  be  carried  on  largely  by  classroom  teachers. 

There  are  advantages  in  having  the  regular  class  teacher  take  charge.  The 
teachers  need  the  exercise  as  much  as  the  children,  and  play  together  brings 
about  a  more  intimate  sympathy  and  understanding.  It  often  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  system  oi  teaching  as  established  by  Bell  and 
Lancaster  In  England.  Supt.  Wirt  arranges  for  high-school  pupils  to  do  ap- 
prentioe  work  in  organizing  games  and  athletics  the  same  as  in  cabinetmal^lng, 
rtrinting,  and  other  crafts,  and  the  New  York  State  syllabus  makes  the  following 
provision  for  the  organization  of  play  by.  older  children ; 

Older  pupils  should  be  trained  to  direct  the  group  plays  and  games  of  the 
younger  group  and  used  as  leaders  while  tlie  teacher  is  busy  with  older  children. 
This  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  training  of  the  older  pupils,  who  should 
also  be  given  experience  in  taking  charge  of  the  "B"  work.  Make  It  an 
honor  at  first,  using  those  who  have  made  best  progress,  but  give  all  a  chance 
sooner  or  later. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  way  that  play  can  be  organized  adequately 
in  many  rural  schools.  Older  pupils  or' squad  leaders  may  be  very  effective 
assistants. 

Such  assistance  of  little  children  in  their  play  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
Camp  Fire  Girls  may  receive  honors.  It  Is  a  necessary  part  in  the  training 
of  every  girl  if  she  is  to  be  a  capable  mother  and  a  real  playfellow  with  her 
own  children.  For  many  years  this  has  been  a  contemplated  requirement  for 
all  girls  in  both  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  At  puberty  jcomes  the  dawn  of 
many  of  the  altruistic  feelings  which  find  best  expression  In  some  form  of 
social  service.  It  is  good  for  the  young  people  as  well  as  the  children  to  do 
this  work.  Those  who  have  read  Tom  Brown  at  Bugby  will  remember  that 
one  of  the  crises  in  Tom*s  life  came  when  he  was  given  a  younger  and  more 
delicate  boy  to  care  for.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misuse  of  younger  children 
by  older  children  on  school  grounds,  and  anything  which  chn  develop  In  young 
adolescents  the  protecting  parental  attitude  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

\eed  of  icorkent. — ^The  great  handicap  under  which  the  movement  for  uni- 
versal physical  training  will  suffer  for  the  next  decade  is  the  lack  of  trained 
workers.  Mr.  Hetherington.  State  director  of  physical  training  for  Calif omia« 
estimates  that  45,000  teachers  are  needed  at  once,  and  that  there  are  only  3,000 
students  in  all  the  physical  training  schools  of  the  coimtry.  Mr.  Daniel  Chase, 
director  of  physical  training  for  the  State  of  New  York,  estimates  that  a  physi- 
cal director  Is  needed  for  each  300  pupils  in  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  for  each  4,000  pupils  where  the  individual  work  is  done  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Departments  of  physical  training  in  oannection  i(yfth  the  normals, — ^Each 
State  should  establish  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  its  normal  schools  a 
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iBchool  for  the  training  of  i^cdcal  directors.  Several  have  been  eetabliBhe<1 
during  the  last  two  years,  but  not  enough  as  yet  to  meet  the  need. 

The  truifUng  of  the  regular  teachers. — Probably  two-thirds  to  three-fourth«» 
of  all  the  children  who  receive  instruction  in  physical  training  during  the  next 
decade  will  receive  it  from  their  regular  teachers,  and  the  great  problem  of  the 
tnunediate  future  is  to  give  these  teachers  the  knowledge  of  games  and  interest 
in  them,  as  well  as  equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Courses  in  games  and  folk  dances  should  be  required  at  all  normal  schools,  and 
the  subject  should  be  on  the  programs  of  all  county  institutes. 

The  work  given  in  normal  schools  thus  far  has  not  been  well  suited  to  school 
uses,  as  it  has  consisted  mostly  of  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  hockey,  and 
tennis.  Few  school  yards  have  provision  or  space  sufficient  for  these  games. 
They  are  not  games  primarily  of  the  elementary  school,  and  can  not  be  put  Into 
their  programs.  With  the  exception  of  tennis  they  are  not  contlnueti  after 
school  days  are  over,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  need  of  pleasurable  activities 
for  increasing  leisure  hours. 

THE   COMMUNITT  CENTER. 

The  hours  of  workingmen  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  deca<Ie. 
The  saloon,  which  has  often  been  the  poor  man's  club,  has  be^i  closed.  The 
heavy  work  has  faHen  largely  to  machines.  All  trades  tend  to  become  profes- 
sioiis,  and  none  of  them  are  yielding  the  physical  training  which  they  did  40 
or  50  years  ago.  We  have  here  a  new  problem  In  training  for  the  leisure  time 
of  adults.  The  school  must  furnish  activities  that  will  be  carried  on  after  the 
school  years  have  passed.  The  use  of  the  school  building  by  adults  in  the  even- 
ing is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  continued  growtJi. 
Our  new  school  buildings  are  better  adapted  for  adult  use,  and  groups  are  be- 
coming better  organized.  For  this  center  to  be  a  really  efficient  neighborho<Kl 
Capitol  the  various  recreational  features  should  be  concentrated. 

The  HbrarV' — ^Reading  is  the  <^ef  form  of  recreation  ,of  adults,  yet  where 
libraries  are  In  separate  buildings  few  people  use  them  regularly.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  10  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  place  for  a  branch 
library  is  a  wing  of  a  public  school.  With  the  library  in  this  location  the 
children  use  the  books  in  their  school  work,  and  they  also  take  home  books  to 
their  parents.  The  branch  library  is  a  drawing  card  to  the  community  center 
also. 

The  etdrnminff  pool. — ^Many  of  our  new  high  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
most  of  our  new  college  gymnasiums,  are  provided  with  swimming  pools.  There 
fg  greater  interest  in  swimming,  and  the  art  Is  more  easily  acquired  at  the  age 
of  10  or  11  than  it  is  at  20  or  21.  If  the  pool  is  located  at  the  school,  it  can  be 
used  by  the  school  during  the  day  and  by  the  conununity  at  night  A  much 
higher  efficiency  can  be  secured  than  if  it  were  in  a  separate  building. 

The  auditorium. — Most  of  our  new  high  schools  and  many  of  our  new  ele- 
mentary schools  have  splendid  auditoriums.  Hie  auditorium  Is  essential  to 
school  spirit,  and  it  gives  the  principal  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  entire 
school.  Most  auditoriums  are  used  less  than  half  an  hour  a  day.  Such  an 
auditorium  would  cost  $100  or  more  an  evening,  if  it  were  rented.  It  is 
owned  by  the  people  and  should  be  more  largely  used.  Our  best  dramas, 
especially  Shakespearean  and  other  classic  plays  might  well  be  given  in 
the  school  auditorium  instead  of  a  down-town  theater.  In  this  way  the 
company  might  be  insured  of  an  initial  audience  which  would  help  guarantee 
successw  Since  no  rent  would  be  necessai"j-,  plays  could  be  given  In  the  school 
at  not  more  than  half  the  price  charged  down  town. 
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Id  a  school  audftoriam  that  will  seat  1.000  people,  a  moving  pictare,  for 
which  a  charge  of  30  or  40  cents  would  be  made  at  a  down-town  theater,  can  be 
offered  at  a  profit  for  10  cents.  The  great  difficnlty  with  the  moving  picture 
situation  is  that  It  Is  so  difficult  to  secure  good  films.  In  order  to  provide 
suitable  films  for  its  social  centers  the  State  of  North  Carolina  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  them.  This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  practicable 
method  in  cities  also. 

The  auditorium  gives  an  opportunity  also  for  community  singing  and  com- 
munity drama,  public  lectures,  and  public  forums. 

A  gymnoBinm, — Most  of  our  new  high  schools  and  many  of  our  new  public 
schools  have  gymna4siums,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  used  every  night  of 
the  week. 

The  restaurant. — ^Most  of  our  new  schools  have  at  least  a  school  lunch  counter 
or  dining  room,  which  is  used  during  the  noon  hour.  The  community  center, 
however,  often  wants  spreads  and  light  refreshments  at  Its  social  gatherings. 
This  must  come  either  through  the  use  of  the  domestic  economy  rooms  or  by 
keeping  the  school  restaurant  open.  Light  refreshments,  soft  drinks,  and  ice 
cream  should  always  be  available.  This  would  be  the  best  substitute  for  the 
saloon  that  could  be  found. 

Lighting  the  grantul  at  night. — Wherever  playgrounds  are  lighted  at  night 
they  always  have  a  larger  attendance  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months 
at  least  than  during  the  day.  With  modern  lighting  it  is  possible  to  play  ade- 
quately volley  ball,  basket  bail,  playground  baseball,  and  tennis  at  night,  and 
to  have  most  forms  of  field  athletics.  Playgroun<ls  were  Hglited  in  127  cities 
last  year.  Lighting  would  be  ecq;»ecially  desirable  in  the  South,  as  the  evening 
is  there  better  suited  to  vigorous  sports  than  the  afternoon  during  much  of 
the  year. 

A  residence. — If  a  real  neighborhood  capitol  is  to  be  built  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  one  in  residence.  .  There  should  be  also  a  c^mmunitlr 
house,  which  might  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  the  like,  and  also  as  a  residence  for  the  workers  in 
the  coimuunity  center  and  the  playgroun4»  and  for  such  of  the  teachers  as  wish 
to  live  there.  They  should  be  able  to  get  their  meals  reasomibiy  at  the  scho<^ 
restauranL  The  school  and  conmaunity  center  might  thus  become  a  great  social 
enterprise,  similar  to  a  settlement  but  having  the  advantage  of  public  support 
and  public  control.  The  new  iiitei'mediate  schools  of  Detroit  have  two  com- 
•  luunity  club  rooms. 

The  post  offtoe. — In  one  of  the  community  centers  in  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward,  a  branch  post  office  has  been  organised.  This 
has  received  by  parcel  post  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  eggs  directly  from 
the  country  and  oysters  from  the  shore.    It  has  done  a  large  business. 

It  would  often  l>e  advantageous  to  liave  a  branch  post  office  at  the  iH^mmunlty 
.  center.    The  children  could  take  home  the  mail  from  school. 

A  JieaUh  center, — Miuiy  child-welfare  centers  have  l)een  established  during 
.  the  last  decade  in  our  large  cities.  These  are  usually  the  headquarters  of  the 
medical  inspector  and  the  school  nurse  of  the  district.  To  them  come  expectant 
mothers  and  mothers  with  babies  for  instruction  as  to  their  care  and  feeding. 
The  dental  clinic  and  the  operating  room  for  the  removal  of  adenoids  and  en- 
larged tonsils  may  l)e  here.  These  oi>erations  are  likely  to  be  neglected  unless 
they  ai'e  made  cheap. 

Our  present  child-welfare  movement  has  grown  largely  out  of  the  consulta- 
tions for  mothers  which  were  established  In  Belgium  in  1900.  These  taught 
mothers  the  necessity  of  nursing  their  children  and  of  care  in  sterilizing  bottles 
and  securing  pure  milk  where  nursing  was  Impossible. 
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Instruction  was  given  to  oldier  girls  in  the  care  of  babies  in  42  Massachusetts 
cities  and  85  Pennsylvania  high  schools  last  year.  Training  for  motherhood  Is 
a  coming  subject  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  With  such  a  children's 
clinic  at  the  school,  it  should  be  possible  to  teach  all  older  girls  something  of 
the  hygiene  of  infancy,  how  to  bathe  and  clothe  the  baby,  and  the  necessity  of 
nursing. 

The  day  nursery, — The  number  of  women  in  wage-earning  occupations  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  with  present  high  prices  it  is  necessary  in  many  families 
for  even  mothers  with  little  children  to  work.  There  are  a  number  of  day 
nurseries  in  the  school  system  of  Los  Angeles,  and  girls  from  the  high  school 
do  a  certain  amount  of  apprentice  work  in  caring  for  these  children. 

Such  a  day  nursery  should  be  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  by  day. '  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  an  older  girl.  This  would  permit  mothers 
to  attend  meetings  at  the  community  center. 

Where  the  various  social  features  are  concentrated,  the  community  centei*  be- 
comes a  social  department  store ;  each  feature  in  the  plan  increases  the  attend- 
ance at  every  other.  Those  who  come  to  use  the  library  stay  to  use  the  swimming 
pool  and  the  gymnasium,  and  those  who  come  for  the  swimming  pool  go  also  to 
the  auditorium  and  the  library.  The  residence  and  the  restaurant  are  ei^sentlal 
to  the  complete  success  of  this  plan.  A  residence  is  furnished  for  the  director 
on  all  of  the  municipal  playgrounds  of  Ix>s  Angeles,  and  on  some  of  those  in  other 
cities.  It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  social  success  of  the  plan,  and  in  some 
cases  might  foe  the  easiest  solution  for  board  and  room  of  substitute  teachers 
ftnd  others  Just  coming  into  the  system.  It  would  be  somewhat  cheaper  also  to 
build  these  various  features  together  than  to  build  them  separately. 

THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

When  the  movement  fbr  organized  play  was  first  started,  the  feeling  was  that 
it  was  to  be  primarily  a  movement  for  the  summer,  when  school  was  not  tn  ses- 
sion. This  is  still  the  time  of  greatest  opportunity.  Nearly  all  adequate  school 
grounds  in  congested  sections  should  be  open  in  summer  with  soiiie  one  in 
cliarge. 

The  voluntary  summer  playground,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
child  idleness.  Probably  there  is  not  a  city  in  America  where  a  voluntary 
play  system  is  securing  an  attendance  which»  distributed  over  all  the  children 
of  the  city,  would  amount  to  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  a  day.  As  this  leaves 
10  or  12  hours  for  the  streets  and  vacant  lots,  its  value  is  to  b^  measured 
'  tnainly  in  the  extent  to  which  It  is  able  to  determine  ideals  and  to  furnish 
games  and  activities  which  will  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  school  ground. 

A  play  school,'* — The  great  difllculty  in  the  past  with  the  organization  of  sum- 
mer work  by  the  school  board  has  been  that  the  whole  executive  force  of  the 
school  department  went  out  of  existence  at  some  time  in  June,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  supervise  the  work.  During  the  last  two  decades 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  summer.  The  tendency 
is  for  a  four-term  school.  In  most  European  countries  the  summer  vacation  is 
only  five  or  six  weeks  in  length. 

First  came  regular  classes  for  children  who  wished  to  make  up  grades  or  to 
do  extra  work,  and  that  they  might  be  promoted.  Now  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  open  the  domestic-economy  and  manual-training  rooms,  and  school 
playgrounds  for  organlzipd  play  and  athletics  more  and  more. 


*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  '*  Recreation  for  teachM>8,"  by  the  author. 
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In  a  sominer  term  there  should  be  a  four-day  week  with  not  less  than  an 
hour  a  day  given  to  reading,  which  in  the  lower  grades  might  be  largely  story- 
telling or  the  reading  of  fairy  tales,  and  in  the  higher  grades  might  be  largely 
geographical  and  historical  stories.  School  and  home  gardens  should  be  carried 
ou.  All  the  shops  and  industrial  crafts  should  be  k^t  in  operation.  An  in- 
ci*eased  emphasis  should  be  given  to  drawing  and  music,  and  to  moving 
pictures  or  dramatics  in  the  auditorium.  There  should  be  about  two  hours 
a  day  of  organized  games.  The  older  boys  should  be  organized  Into  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  older  girls  into  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Both  girls  and 
boys  might  gain  most  of  the  honors  by  which  they  advance  to  higher  degrees  in 
scouting  and  camp  fire  from  the  industrial  work  of  the  summer.  There  should 
be  provision  for  a  week-end  camp  to  which  both  the  boys  and  girls  might  go 
separately.  There  should  be  adequate  opportunities  for  all-day  walking  trips, 
which  would  take  the  children  not  only  to  every  x)oint  of  civic  and  historic 
and  industrial  interest  about  the  city  but  out  into  the  country  for  nature  study, 
the  making  of  collections,  and  studying  of  points  of  interest  in  the  environs. 

Summer  camp. — The  city  is  a  poor  place  for  children  at  best  during  the  sum- 
mertime,  and  nearly  all  parents  who  can  afford  it  take  their  children  away  to 
the  country  or  the  shore  or  the  mountains.  In  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
tliei*e  is  some  systematic  arrangement  for  carrying  this  out  More  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  sent  out  from  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  into  the  cotiii- 
try  during  the  ^summer  of  1914.  The  same  arrangement  prevails  in  many  of  the 
German  cities,  and  in  Japan  country  children  are  often  sent  into  the  city,  and 
city  children  are  sent  out  into  the  country.  In  Brussels  in  1914  there  were  five 
summer  camps  in  connection  with  the  school  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  Just  how  many  summer  camps  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  all  the  larger  Boy  Scout  troops  and  some  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  camps  of  their  own.  Practically  all  of  Hie  larger 
settlements  and  most  of  the  Y.  ,M.  Q.  A.*8  also  have  camps.  The  playground 
systems  in. some  of  our  eastern  cities  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  western  cities 
also  have,  summer  campa  Many  private  camps  are  springing  up  in  the  moun- 
tains and  at  the  shore,  but  these  are  e3;tremely  expensive  for  the  most  part» 
often  charging  as  high  as  $30  or  |40  a  week. 

The  type  of  camp  which  would  be  most  beneficial  need  not  cost  much  more 
than  It  would  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home.  Each  school  system  should 
secure  a  good-sized  farm  not  too  far  out  of  the  city  and  erect  dormitories  for 
a  considerable  number  of  children.  There  should  be  an  arrangement  so  that 
tlie  boys  would  do  gardening  and  farm  work  in  the  forenoon  and  the  girls  do 
gardening  and  a  good  share  of  the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  If  the  morning 
were  devoted  to  work  and  all  the  children  had  the  afternoon  free  for  swim- 
ming, athletics,  making  collections,  and  the  like,  and  the  evening  for  motion 
pictures,  music,  and  games,  it  would  be  both  educational  and  pleasant 

It  might  be  better  if  each  of  the  large  city  schools  had  a  camp  of  its  own 
and  sent  its  own  children  to  its  own  camp,  as  the  settlement  does.  This  should 
be  simpler  and  cheaper  for  the  school  than  for  the  settlement  because  the 
larger  city  schools  iiave  a  larger  clientele  and  the  parents  have  great  confidence 
in  school  authorities  and  school-teachers. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  a  large  number  of  children  8  years  of  age  or 
more  should  go  to  such  a  camp  and  stay  all  summer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  childhood  to  see  the  open  sky  and  fields  occasionally.  It 
.should  be  in  the  plan  of  the  play  school  that  each  child  should  have  two  weeks 
at  such  9,  camp  each  summer.    It  is  an  advantage  for  children  to  gain  the  inde- 
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pendence  and  resourcefulness  which  come  from  being  away  from  their  parents 
occasionally.  It  is  nlHo  nn  advantage  for  parents  to  have  occasional  relief 
firom  caring  for  their  children. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WOEK  OF  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS. 

By  Louise  Stevens  Bbyant, 
Educational  Secretary,  OWl  Scoutt, 


CONTiNTS. — History  and  growth — Acttylttes — Metbods — Orgmnlzatloii. 


Do  you  believe  that  girls  should  like  to  work  at  home,  to  cook 
and  clean  house  and  mind  the  baby?  Do  you  believe  that  a  girl 
should  like  to  take  care  of  her  clothes  and  be  able  to  make  them; 
that  she  should  know  how  to  be  thrifty  and  to  conserve  the  family 
money  in  buying  and  using  food  and  clothing ;  that  she  should  play 
a  fair  game  and  put  the  group  above  her  personal  interests?  Do 
you  believe  that  she  should  value  a  strong  healthy  body  above  clothes 
and  cosmetics,  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day  the  healthy 
mother  of  healthy  children? 

If  you  do,  you  believe  in  the  Girl  Scouts,  for  in  this  organization 
the  girls  learn  all  these  things  in  such  a  happy  way  that  they  like 
to  do  them,  which  means  that  they  keep  on  doing  them. 

The  Girl  Scouts,  a  national  organization,  is  open  to  any  girl  who 
expresses  her  desire  to  join,  and  voluntarily  accepts  the  promise  and 
the  laws.  The  object  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is  to  bring  to  all  girls  the 
opportunity  for  group  experience,  outdoor  life,  and  to  learn  through 
work,  but  more  by  play,  to  serve  their  community.  Patterned  after 
the  Girl  Guides  of  England,  the  sister  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  have  developed  a  method  of  self-government 
and  a  variety  of  activities  that  appear  to  be  well  suited  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  girls,  as  the  89,864  scouts  and  the  2,500  new  applicants 
each  month  testify. 

HISTORY  AND  GROWTEL 

Girl  Scouts  and  their  leaders,  to  the  number  of  89,864,  were  in 
1920  organized  in  every  State,  and  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska. 
There  are  troops  in  1,400  cities,  and  local  councils  in  162  places.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  growth  since  the  founding  by  Mrs.  Juliette 
Low  in  March,  1912,  of  a  handful  of  enthusiastic  "  Girl  Guides  "  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  In  1916  the  growth  of  the  movement  warranted  its 
national  incorporation ;  so  headquarters  were  established  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  the  name  changed  to  Girl  Scouts,  Incorporated.  In 
1916  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  New  York,  and  are  now 
located  at  189  Lexington  Avenue. 
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From  the  start  the  organization  has  been  nonsectarian  and  open  to 
all  races  and  nationalities.  Through  the  International  Council  the 
Girl  Scouts  are  affiliated  with  the  Girl  Guides  of  England  and  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  similar  organizations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

At  the  1920  meeting  of  the  international  conference  at  London, 
reports  were  received  from  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Portugal,  Sussia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia, 
as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United 
States. 

From  a  membership  of  9,769  in  January,  1918,  the  girl  scouts  grew 
to  89,864  in  1921,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  to  1  in  three  years.  The; 
greatest  relative  growth  was  in  1918,  when  the  membership  grew 
fourfold.  During  1919  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was 
more  than  two-thirds,  while  in  1920  the  relative  increase  was  one- 
third.    The  details  are  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

This  growth  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  demand  of  community  after 
community  for  scouting  for  girls,  and  not  to  deliberate  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  national  headquarters.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  activities  and  methods  themselves, 
which  make  such  widespread  appeal. 

ACTIVITIES, 

A  glance  through  the  handbook.  Scouting  for  Girls,  will  show  that 
the  activities  of  the  girl  scouts  center  about  the  three  interests — 
Home,  Health,  and  Citizenship. 

Home. — The  program  provides  incentives  for  practicing  woman's 
world-old  arts  by  requiring  an  elementary  proficiency  in  cooking, 
housekeeping,  first  aid,  and  the  rules  of  healthful  living  for  any 
girl  scout  passing  beyond  the  Tenderfoot  stage.  Of  the  forty-odd 
subjects  for  which  Proficiency  Badges  are  given,  more  than  one- 
fourth  are  in  subjects  directly  related  to  the  services  of  woman  in  the 
home,  as  mother,  nurse,  or  home-keeper. 

Growth  of  Girl  Scout  member  ship,  Jan.  i,  1918,  to  Jan.  1,  1921 — Active 

registrations. 


January  1. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Officers. 


I.ai4 
3,823 
6^397 
0,839 


Uncretae. 


2,509 
L£3i 
1^482 


Sooats. 


8,455 
38,847 
81,754 
83,026 


Increase. 


28,392 
24,907 
21,271 


Total. 


9,789 
40,870 
87,111 
89,884 


30,901 
28,441 
22,753 


Into  this  work,  so  often  distasteful  because  solitary,  is  brought 
the  sense  of  comradeship.    This  is  effected  partly  by  having  much  of 
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the  actual  training  done  in  groups.  Another  element  is  the  public 
i-ecognition  and  rewarding  of  skill  in  this,  woman's  most  elementary 
service  to  the  world,  usually  taken  for  granted  and  ignored. 

The  spirit  of  play  infused  into  the  simplest  and  most  repetitious 
of  household  tasks  banishes  drudgery.  "  Give  us,  oh,  give  us,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work.  He  will  do  more  in  the 
same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  will  persevere  longer.  Wondrous 
is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness;  altogether  past  comprehension  its 
power  of  endurance." 

While  the  place  of  most  production  is  to-day  outside  the  home, 
much  of  the  final  preparation  of  goods,  particularly  food  and  cloth- 
ing, is  still  done  there.  So  that,  while  the  homecrafts  are  far  from 
being  the  vital  necessities  they  once  were,  they  are  still  needed. 

Handicrafts  of  many  sorts  enter  into  the  program  of  the  girl 
scouts.  In  camping,  girls  must  know  how  to  set  up  tents,  build 
lean-to*s,  and  construct  fireplaces.  They  must  also  know  how  to 
make  knots  of  various  sorts  to  use  for  bandages,  tying  parcels,  hitch- 
ing, etc.  Among  the  productive  occupations  in  which  Proficiency 
Badges  are  awarded  are  cooking,  house  planning,  beekeeping,  dairy- 
ing and  general  farming,  gardening,  millinery,  weaving,  and  needle- 
work. 

While  production  has  left  the  home,  consumption  is  increasingly 
the  business  of  the  home-keeping  woman.  There  are  few  purchases, 
even  f<H*  men's  own  use,  which  women  do  not  have  a  hand  in  selecting. 
Practically  the  entire  burden  of  household  buying  in  all  depart- 
ments falls  on  the  woman,  who  is  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  how  to 
spend  wisely  and  make  the  most  of  each  dollar.  In  France  this  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  the  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  the 
buying  partners  and  bookkeepers  in  their  husbands'  business: 

The  girl-scout  organization  encourages  thrifty  habits  and  economy 
in  buying  in  all  of  its  activities.  The  scout  troops  are  self-support- 
ing, and  are  expected  to  earn  most  of  their  equipment  by  means  of 
rallies,  pageants,  plays,  as  well  as  by  individual  effort.  One  of  the 
10  scout  laws  is  that  "A  girl  scout  is  thrifty." 

Health. — The  girl  scout  learns  that "  a  cheerful  scout,  a  clean  scout, 
a  helpful  scout  is  a  well  scout.     She  is  the  only  scout  that  really  ia 
prepared.'"     So  that  health,  physical  and  mental,  is  the  '-—""'"  *->  **— 
scout  activities,  which  are  calculated  to  develop  the  h 
rather  than  simply  to  give  information  about  anatomy 
Pei-sonal  health  is  recognized  by  the  badge  of  "  Ht 
given  to  the  girl  who  for  three  months  follows  certai 
ing,  such  as  eating  only  wholesome  food,  drinking  pi 
going  to  bed  early,  exercising  in  the  open  air,  and 
and  who  shows  the  result  by  improved  posture,  and  by 
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constipation  and  colds.     Outdoor  sports,  swimming,  boating,  and 
(Jancinnr  are  other  health-producing  activities. 

Of  all  health-promoting  activities,  camping  is  the  best,  and  this 
means  all  stages  of  life  in  the  open,  from  the  day's  hike,  with  one 
meal  out  of  doors,  to  the  overnight  or  week-end  hike,  and  finally  the 
real,  big  camp,  open  all  summer.  Girl  scouts  learn  how  to  dress  for 
outdoor  living,  how  to  walk  without  fatigue,  and  how  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  warmth,  and  shelter,  so  that  "roughing  it" 
does  not  mean  being  uncomfortable. 

During  1920,  50  large  girl-scout  camps  were  maintained  in  16 
States.  These  are  self-supporting,  and  as  they  are  open  for  10  weeks 
as  a  rule  and  accommodate  about  50  girls  at  a  time,  they  give  an 
opportunity  to  several  thousand  for  the  best  sort  of  holiday. 

The  idea  is  to  have  enough  camps  to  give  every  scout  the  experi- 
ence. To  promote  this  work  national  headquarters  maintains  a  camp- 
ing section  and  has  published  a  book,  "  Campward  Ho  I"  which  gives 
full  directions  for  organizing  and  running  large,  self-supporting 
camps  for  girls. 

Community  health  habits  are  quite  as  important  as  the  purely  per- 
sonal, and  the  older  girl  scout  is  expected  to  become  a  "health 
guardian,"  which  means  that  she  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  public  health,  such  as  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  school  lunches,  the  water  and  milk  supplies,  clean  streets,  the 
disposition  of  waste  and  garbage,  the  registration  of  births,  and  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality.  She  also  learns  how  to  help  in  times 
of  emergency  as  first  aid,  in  sickness  as  home  nurse,  and  at  any  time 
as  child  nurse. 

A  scout  whose  mind  is  filled  with  interesting  facts  about  birds  and 
animals  and  trees,  and  who  is  busy  playing  games  with  her  com- 
panions or  in  making  useful  and  beautiful  things  and  in  rendering 
active  service  to  her  home  and  community,  is  apt  to  have  a 
healthy  mind  without  thinking  much  about  it.  And  she  has  a  little 
rule  for  the  blue  times,  which  is  "  to  smile  and  sing  under  all  diffi- 
culties." 

CitizensMp. — The  basic  organization  of  the  girl  scouts  into  the  self- 
governing  unit  of  a  patrol  is  in  itself  an  excellent  means  of  political 
training.  Patrols  and  troops  conduct  their  own  meetings,  and  the 
scouts  learn  the  elements  of  parliamentary  law.  Working  together 
in  groups,  they  realize  the  necessity  for  democratic  decisions.  They 
also  come  to  have  community  interests  of  an  impersonal  sort.  This 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  of  the  scouts  toward  the 
training  of  girls  for  citizenship.  Little  boys  play  not  only  together 
but  with  men  and  boys  of  all  ages.  The  interest  of  baseball  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  age.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  the  same  for 
all,  and  the  smallest  boy's  judgment  on  the  skill  of  the  players  may 
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be  as  valid  as  that  of  the  oldest  "  fan."  Girls  have  had  in  the  past  no 
such  common  interests.  Their  ^ames  have  been  either  solitary  or  in 
very  small  groups,  in  activities  largely  of  a  personal  character.  If 
women  are  to  be  effective  in  modern  political  society,  they  must  have 
from  earliest  youth  gregarious  interests  and  occupations. 

Among  the  scout  activities  that  tend  to  develop  this  larger  com- 
munity sense  are  games,  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  including  team 
work  and  competition  between  small,  well-knit  groups.  Folk  dancing 
and  other  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  dramatics,  pageants,  and 
story-telling,  serve  a  similar  purpose  because  they  all  mean  the  pos- 
session of  a  resource  not  only  for  the  right  use  of  the  girl's  own  leisure 
time,  but  for  serving  this  need  in  the  community. 

METHODS. 

The  activities  of  the  girl  scouts  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  this 
organization.  Every  one  of  them  is  provided  for  elsewhere,,  in 
schools,  clubs,  and  societies.  But  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined and  coordinated  about  certain  basic  principles  is  peculiar  to 
the  girl  scouts. 

In  the  first  place  all  these  activities  have  a  common  motive,  which 
is  preparation  for  a  fuller  life  for  the  individual,  not  only  in  her 
personal  but  in  her  social  relations.  It  is  believed  that  both  the  habits 
formed  and  the  concrete  information  acquired  contribute  to  the  girls 
being  ready  to  meet  intelligently  most  of  the  situations  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  their  later  life.  This  concept  is  expressed  in  the  girl 
scout's  motto,  "  Be  prepared." 

The  method  of  preparation  followed  is  that  found  in  nature, 
whereby  young  animals  and  birds  play  at  doing  all  the  things  they 
will  need  to  do  well  when  they  are  grown  and  must  feed  and  fend 
for  themselves  and  their  babies. 

The  heart  of  the  girl  scouts'  laws  is  helpfulness,  and  so  the  scouts 
have  a  slogan :  "  Do  a  good  turn  daily."  By  following  this  in  letter 
and  spirit,  helpfulness  becomes  second  nature. 

Because  the  girl  scouts  are  citizens  they  know  and  respect  the  mean- 
ing of  the  flag,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  learn  is  the  pledge : 

"  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  the  Eepublic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Some  observers  have  criticized  the  girl-scout  organization  be- 
cause of  its  apparently  military  character.  It  is  true  that  the  girls 
wear  a  uniform  of  khaki  and  are  grouped  in  patrols  corresponding 
to  the  "fours"  in  the  Army;  that  they  salute  and  learn  simple 
forms  of  drill  and  signaling.  But  the  reason  they  do  these  is  because 
the  military  organization  happens  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  world,  and  it  works.    It  is  the  best  way  men  have  found 
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of  getting  a  number  of  persons  to  work  together.  Following  direc- 
tions given  to  a  group  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  doing  some- 
thing alone,  and  most  of  us  need  special  training  in  this.  A  group 
of  eight  has  been  found  to  work  the  best,  because  it  is  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  handled  by  a  person  just  beginning  to  be  a  leader, 
and,  moreover,  elementary  qualities  of  leadership  seem  to  exist  in 
just  about  the  proportion  of  one  in  eight.  It  is  probably  on  this 
account  that  children  take  so  kindly  to  the  form,  rather  than  because 
of  any  glamor  of  the  army,  though  this  must  be  admitted  as  a 
factor.  In  actual  practice  the  drill  and  signaling  take  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  program  and  are  nowhere  followed  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Uniform. — The  uniform  is  simple,  durable,  and  allows  freedom  of 
action.  It  is  of  khaki  because  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
wearing  fabric  and  color.  It  is  not  easily  torn  and  does  not  readily 
soil.  Wearing  it  gives  the  girls  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger 
group,  such  as  it  is  hard  to  get  in  any  other  way.  It  keeps  constantly 
before  them  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  community  to  whose  laws 
they  have  voluntarily  subscribed,  and  whose  honor  they  uphold. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  have  an  impersonal  costume,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  girls  to  concentrate  upon  their 
personal  appearance.  To  have  a  neat,  simple,  useful  garb  is  a  novel 
experience  to  many  an  overdressed  doll  who  has  been  taught  to 
measure  all  worth  by  extravagance  of  appearance. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  girl-scout  organization  is  its  volun- 
tary character.  Among  some  7,400  officers  and  leaders  of  girl  scouts 
throughout  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1920,  just  211  were  "  paid 
workers."  This  is  about  3  per  cent.  The  organization  is  actually  a 
great  volunteer  school  of  citizenship  in  which  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try share  with  their  younger  sisters  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 
ence in  ideals  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  community  living. 
Scout  troops  are  organized  either  independently  or  in  connection  with 
public  and  private  schools,  churches,  settlements,  and  other  associa- 
tions. 

Scouts  of  different  ages, — The  original  girl-scout  program  was 
designed  mainly  with  the  needs  of  the  young  adolescent  in  mind,  and 
the  age  was  fixed  from  10  to  18  years.  But  the  little  girls  wanted  to 
come  in,  and  so  a  separate  division  was  made  for  them  called  the 
Brownies  or  Junior  Scouts.  Then  the  older  girls  and  women  wanted 
to  join,  and  as  time  went  on  the  original  girl  scouts  grew  up  but  not 
out  of  the  scout  movement*  and  programs  are  being  made  for  Citizen 
Scouts  ^Tho  are  18  and  over. 
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The  three  age  groups  seem  to  be  natural  ones,  and  each  has  its  own 
methods  and  activities.  The  Brownies  are  formed  into  packs,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  "Brown  Owl,"  and  play  games  and  learn  self- 
help  and  how  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to  their  families.  The  Citizen  Scouts 
are  expected  to  be  self -directing  and  to  take  actual  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and,  either  as  wage  earner^  or  service  givers,  to  pay 
their  way. 

But  the  large  majority  of  all  girl  scouts  belong  to  the  middle  group. 
More  girls  register  at  13  than  at  any  other  age.  This  is  interesting,  as 
it  marks  the  age  of  susceptibilty  to  social  ideas,  shown  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  common  age  of  religious  conversion.  It  is  also 
the  age  of  first  crime.  The  distribution  of  ages  at  first  registration 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 

The  organization  of  the  regular  girl  scouts  is  as  follows : 

Ages  of  Oirl  Scouts  at  first  registration. 


Ages. 

Number. 

Per  1,000. 

6-9 

440 

6,059 

9,130 

14,857 

16,434 

14,276 

10,707 

5,810 

3,496 

5 

10 

73 

11 

110 

12 

179 

13 

198 

14 

172 

15 

129 

16 

70 

17 

42 

TotallO-17 

80,750 
1,826 

973 

and  ovw 

22 

18 

Grand  total 

83,025 

1,000 

Patrol. — Eight  girls  form  a  Patrol,  which  is  the  working  unit. 
One  of  them  is  elected  patrol  leader  and  has  charge  of  the  activi- 
ties for  as  long  as  the  patrol  wishes.  It  is  desirable  to  have  each 
girl  of  a  patrol  serve  as  a  leader  at  some  time  or  other. 

Troop. — One  or  more  patrols  constitute  a  Troop,  which  is  the 
administrative  unit  recognized  by  the  national  organization.  The 
Troop  meets  weekly  and  wherever  possible  at  a  place  which  "be- 
longs" to  it.  When  possible  troops  should  meet  outdoors.  The 
troops  are  self-supporting  arid  earn  money  for  all  equipment  as  well 
as  for  camps  and  hikes  or  special  activities.  Troops  are  registered 
with  national  headquarters  and  pay  annual  dues  of  50  cents  for  each 
member.  They  also  have  their  own  local  dues,  generally  5  or  10  cents 
weekly. 

Captain. — The  troop  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain,  who  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  and  whose  qualification  as  a  leader  of 
young  girls  is  passed  upon  by  national  headquarters  before  she  is 
commissioned. 
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Lieutenant, — A  captain  may  have  one  or  more  Lieutenants,  who 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  whose  commissions  are  likewise 
subject  to  control  by  national  headquarters.  Captains  and  lieuten- 
ants may  be  organized  into  associations  in  any  given  locality. 

Scout  classes, — There  are  three  classes  of  girl  scouts,  the  youngest 
being  the  "  Tenderfoot,"  the  name  given  by  frontiersmen  to  the  man 
from  the  city  who  is  not  hardened  to  the  rough  life  out  of  doors. 
Even  the  Tenderfoot,  however,  has  to  know  some  things,  including 
the  promise,  laws,  slogan,  and  motto ;  how  to  salute  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  flag;  how  to  make  an  American  flag;  and  how  to  tie  at 
least  four  kinds  of  useful  knots.  She  must  also  have  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  some  part  of  her  scout  equipment. 

The  "  Second-class  "  scout  has  been  a  tenderfoot  for  at  least  one 
month  and  can  pass  a  test  of  distinctly  greater  difficulty.  This  in- 
cludes, under  home  interests,  the  ability  to  make  fires  in  stoves  and 
out  of  doors,  to  cook  a  simple  dish  so  that  it  will  be  palatable,  to 
set  a  table  for  two  courses,  to  make  an  ordinary  and  a  hospital  bed, 
and  to  sew. 

Under  health  interests,  she  must  know  the  main  rules  of  healthful 
living,  her  own  height  and  weight,  and  their  relation  to  the  stand- 
ard; some  simple  first-aid  points  such  as  stopping  bleeding,  remov- 
ing speck  from  eye,  and  bandaging  a  sprained  ankle.  She  must 
also  have  a  variety  of  facts  at  her  command  that  will  keep  her  alert 
and  interested  when  out  of  doors,  such  as  an  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  plants,  the  use  of  a  compass,  the  alphabet  of  a  signal 
code ;  and  must  demonstrate  her  ability  to  observe  her  surroundings 
accurately  and  quickly  so  as  to  report  upon  them. 

Under  topics  preparing  for  citizenship  she  must  know  the  history 
of  the  American  flag,  how  to  prevent  fire,  and  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fire,  and  must  have  served  her  troop,  church,  or  community  in  some 
way  and  earned  or  saved  money  for  some  personal  or  troop  equip- 
ment. 

The  highest  rank  is  that  of  "  First-class  "  scout,  and  is  to  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  young  person  of  considerable  accomplishment.  She 
must  be  able  to  find  her  way  about  city  or  country  without  any  of 
the  usual  aids,  using  only  the  compass  and  her  developed  judgment 
of  distance  and  direction.  She  must  also  be  able  to  communicate 
and  receive  messages  by  signaling.  She  must  have  shown  profi- 
ciency in  home  nursing,  first  aid,  and  housekeeping,  and,  in  addition, 
in  either  child  care,  personal  health,  laundering,  cooking,  needle- 
work, or  gardening.  She  must  also  be  an  all-round  outdoors  person, 
familiar  with  camping  and  able  to  lead  in  this,  or  be  a  good  skater 
or  a  naturalist  or  be  able  to  swim.  Not  only  must  she  know  all  these 
different  things,  but  she  must  have  trained  a  tenderfoot,  started  a 
savings  account,  and  served  her  community  in  some  tangible  way. 
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Proficiency  badges, — After  a  girl  scout  has  attained  to  first  class 
there  are  still  other  worlds  to  conquer,  as  the  badges  she  has  earned 
on  the  way  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  to  be  worked  toward.  There 
are  no  less  than  47  subjects  in  which  a  scout  may  achieve,  and  more 
are  being  added.  Just  to  mention  a  few:  A  girl  scout  may  be  an 
artist,  a  beekeeper,  a  business  woman,  a  craftsman,  or  a  dancer;  an 
electrician,  a  farmer,  a  flower  finder,  a  horsewoman,  an  interpreter, 
a  motorist ;  or  a  musician,  a  scribe,  a  swimmer,  or  a  star  gazer.  The 
highest  award  given  is  the  Golden  Eaglet,  which  means  the  earning 
of  21  Merit  Badges,  of  which  15  are  in  required  subjects. 

About  2,000  Merit  Badges  are  earned  a  month.  An  analysis  of  the 
subjects  shows  that  home  nursing  is  the  most  popular,  with  126  of 
each  1,000  earned.  Laundress  comes  next  with  97.  First  aid  is  next 
with  67.  Needlewoman,  child  nutse,  cook,  pathfinder,  health  guar- 
dian, flower  finder  or  zoologist,  and  home  maker  complete  tt^e  first 
10  most  popular  badges,  with  between  61  and  38  in  each  1,000.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Local  councils. — Where  troops  are  numerous  it  is  usual  to  form  a 
coimcil  composed  of  women  and  men  representing  all  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community:  Parents,  schools,  religious  denominations  of 
all  sorts,  business,  producers,  women's  clubs,  and  other  social  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  The  council  acts  as  the  link  between 
the  girl  scouts  and  the  community.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
separate  troops  that  the  school  board  has  to  the  schools — ^that  is, 
it  guides  and  decides  upon  policies  and  standards,  interprets  the 
scouts  to  the  community  and  the  community  to  the  scouts.  It  does 
not  do  the  executive  or  teaching  work ;  that  belongs  to  the  directors, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  patrol  leaders. 

One  function  of  the  council  is  to  interest  public-spirited  women 
and  men,  particularly  artists  and  scientists,  in  girl-scout  work  and  to 
get  them  to  act  as  referees  in  awarding  proficiency  badges. 

But  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  large  cities,  where  there  are 
schools  and  museums,  laboratories  and  studios.  It  is  a  poor  com- 
munity that  does  not  have  at  least  one  wise  old  person — a  farmer 
learned  in  nature's  ways,  a  retired  sailor  stocked  with  sea  lore,  or  a 
mother  of  men  who  knows  life  as  perhaps  no  one  else  can.  The  wise 
council  will  know  where  to  find  these  natural  teachers  and  see  that 
the  scouts  go  to  their  schools. 

Another  prime  function  of  the  council  is  to  raise  funds  and  to 
make  available  such  material  equipment  as  camp  sites,  meeting  places 
for  the  troops,  etc.  The  captain  should  turn  to  the  council  for  help 
in  arranging  and  directing  rallies,  dances,  fairs,  pageants,  and  other 
devices  for  entertainment  or  securing  money. 

National  organization. — The  central  governing  body  of  the  girl 
scouts  is  the  national  council,  holding  an  annual  convention  of  elected 
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delegates  from  all  local  groups.  The  national  council  works  through 
an  executive  board,  which  meets  monthly  and  conducts  national 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  national  director  is  in  charge  of 
headquarters  and  his  direct  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  whole  organization,  with  the  general  divisions  of  field,  business, 
publication,  and  education,  each  in  charge  of  a  secretary. 

The  field  work  is  administered  through  14  regions,  each  covering 
several  States,  and  in  charge  of  a  regional  director,  who  helps  in  the 
formation  of  local  councils,  the  training  of  captains,  and  acts  as 
general  supervisor  and  consultant  for  all  work  in  the  district. 

Under  business  comes  the  handling  of  mails,  all  the  work  of  the 
shop  where  uniforms,  insignia,  books,  badges,  flags,  and  other  equip- 
ment are  sold,  and  the  distribution  of  material  ordered  by  mail. 

There  are  three  classes  of  publications:  First,  a  monthly  journal, 
The  American  Girl.  Second,  pamphlets  and  articles  for  general 
propaganda  and  publicity;  these  are  handled  by  the  editorial  and 
publicity  staffs,  respectively.  Third  come  publications  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  like  the  official  handbooks  for  scouts  and  olBScers  and 
outlines  for  training  courses.  These  form  part  of  the  work  of  the 
education  department,  which  has  general  oversight  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  training  for  leaders  and  the  development  of  standards  of 
work,  including  the  important  feature  of  coordinating  the  girl 
scouts  with  the  other  educational  and  social  organizations.  Camp- 
ing also  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  education  department. 

During  1919  and  1920  the  following  publications  were  issued : 
Scouting  for  Girls:  The  official  handbook,  576  pages. 
Campward  Ho:  A  manual  for  girl-scout  camps,  192  pages.     De- 
signed to  cover  the  needs  of  those  undertaking  to  organize  and 
direct  large,  self-supporting  camps  for  girls. 
T?ie  Blue  Book  of  Rules  for  Girl  Scout  Captains:  All  official  rules 

and  regulations,  32  pages. 
Training  Courses:  (1)  Outline  for  32-period  course,  17  pages.     (2) 

Introductory  course,  10  periods,  16  pages. 
Girl  Scout  Health  Record:  Booklet  form  for  recording  points  for 

health  winner's  badge. 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets:  Averaging  8  pages;  128,325  copies. 

Need  for  leaders. — ^The  growth  in  membership  has  been  twice  as 
rapid  among  the  scouts  as  it  has  among  the  officers,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  table  already  given.  For  every  scout  in  1918  we  have  10  in 
1921.  For  every  officer  in  1918  we  have  but  5  in  1921.  For  some  time 
to  come,  therefore,  the  energy  of  the  national  officers  must  be  directed 
toward  the  securing  of  properly  trained  leaders. 

Colleges  and  higher  schools  are  responding  to  a  gratifying  extent 
with  the  introduction  of  training  courses  in  scouting  for  girls.  Within 
two  years  courses  have  been  given  at  the  following  colleges  or  uni- 
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versities:  Adelphi,  Boston,  Bryn  Mawr,  Carnegie  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati, Converse,  Elmira,  Hunter,  Johns  Hopkins,  Missouri,  New 
Rochelle,  Northwestern,  Pittsburg,  Rochester  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Rochester  University,  Rockford,  Simmons,  Smith,  Syracuse,  Teach- 
ers' College,  and  Vassar.  Also  at  the  following  higher  schools :  Bat- 
tle Creek  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  Chautauqua  Institute,  Chicago  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education,  Community  Service  Council  of  Marquette 
County,  Mich,,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee  Nor- 
mal, State  Normal  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Washington  State  Normal,  and 
Western  State  Normal,  Mich.  The  following  schools  and  colleges  are 
asking  for  courses:  Chicago,  Cornell,  Detroit  Normal,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  State  Normal,  Pennsylvania  State,  and  Temple  University. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  deans  of  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Associa- 
tion, the  college  women  are  being  influenced  to  take  up  scouting  as  an 
extra  academic  activity  before  graduation,  and  as  a  form  of  com- 
munity service  in  their  home  towns  later. 

In  addition  co  this  work  through  existing  educational  bodies,  many 
special  courses  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  organizations  of 
local  councils. 

The  First  National  Training  School  for  Girl  Scout  Officers  has 
been  conducted  for  four  years,  the  last  two  years  at  Long  Pond  Camp 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.  During  the  summer  of  1920  special  training 
camps  were  also  held  in  connection  with  the  councils  of  Greater  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Harrisburg,  with  instruction  given  under  the 
auspices  of  national  headquarters.  !Five  such  camps  are  planned  for 
1921,  located  in  Plymouth,  Central  Valley,  in  the  Catskills,  Lake 
Mohegan,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati. 

Scouting  in  the  public  schools. — Only  that  organization  for  young 
people  can  succeed  which  contributes  directly  to  their  chief  business, 
which  is  getting  an  education.  One  reason  the  girl  scout  organiza- 
tion is  received  so  cheerfully  by  school  people  is  that  it  works  into  the 
school's  own  plans  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Local  councils  have  a 
larger  representation  from  the  public  schools  than  from  any  other 
single  agency.  Scout  leaders  are  drawn  largely  from  the  teaching 
force  because  teachers  naturally  have  a  better  insight  into  the  needs 
of  young  people  than  any  other  single  group. 

In  a  few  places  this  interest  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  assimila- 
tion of  scouting  into  the  school  system.  At  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  this 
work  has  progressed  furthest,  with  90  per  cent  of  all  pupils  of  scout 
age,  either  boy  or  girl  scouts.  Supt.  Ramsey  made  a  most  favorable 
report  on  this  situation  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1920.    Among  essential  features  he  mentioned  the  following: 
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The  boy  scout  executive  and  girl  scout  commissioner  act  as  recrea- 
tional directors  and  have  charge  of  all  the  health  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance. 

A  room  is  set  aside  in  the  Junior  High  School  for  all  scout  work 
which,  however,  is  passed  upon  by  a  council,  including  persons  out- 
side of  the  school  force. 

Through  glee  clubs  and  choruses  great  interest  in  community  sing- 
ing and  other  music  has  been  developed.  The  scout  organization  is 
helping  to  solve  the  dress  problem  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

"To  give  the  modern  ideals  of  education  would  be  to  state  the 
ideals  of  scouting."  The  modern  teacher  is  increasingly  well  fitted 
to  become  a  good  scout  leader. 

Scouting  may  best  be  promoted  through  the  public  school,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  organization  that  includes  all  the  boys  and 
girls.  Moreover,  because  of  close  daily  association,  leaders  of  school 
troops  can  insure  each  scout  being  an  active  scout. 

The  school  also  benefits  by  scouting  in  a  number  of  ways.  Older 
pupils  stay  in  school  longer  because  of  their  interest  in  scouting  than 
because  of  any  other  influence.  "A  year  of  work  in  scouting  will  do 
as  much  toward  acquainting  a  teacher  with  the  ideals  of  teaching  as 
a  year  spent  in  any  college  or  university  of  the  country."  Finally, 
scouting  secures  the  interest,  attention,  and  good  will  of  the  parents 
to  the  public  schools. 

Oirl  Scout  badges  earned  in  1919-20. 


Subject. 


1.  Home  nurse 

2.  Laundress 

3.  First  aid 

4.  Needlewoman 

5.  Caiild  nurse 

6.  Cook 

7.  Pathfinder 

8.  Health  guardian 

9.  Flower  finder  (VEOologist 

10.  Homemakeor 

U.  atizen 

12.  Signaler 

18.  Bird  hunter 

14.  Health  winner 

16.  Pioneer 

16.  Artist 

17.  Musldan 


Number. 

Per  1,000. 

2,852 

126 

2,192 

97 

1,523 

67 

1,389 

61 

1,267 

56 

991 

44 

990 

44 

'   923 

41 

878 

39 

861 

38 

732 

32 

647 

28 

636 

28 

600 

26 

505 

26 

502 

26 

580 

26 

Subject. 


18.  Interpreter... 

19.  Swimmer 

20.  Business 

21.  Cyclist 

22.  Gardener 

23.  Athlete 

24.  Horsewoman 

25.  Buder 

26.  Scribe 

27.  Telefijapher.. 

28.  Motorist 

29.  Dairymaid.. 

30.  Farmer 

31.  SaUor 

32.  Blectrician... 

Total 


Number. 


22,683 


Per  1,000. 


578 

25 

557 

25 

424 

19 

422 

19 

383 

17 

345 

15 

266 

12 

254 

11 

216 

10 

192 

8 

190 

8 

190 

8 

187 

8 

130 

6 

101 

4 

1,000 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  16^  1919. 

Sir  :  As  a  result  of  the  national  conference  on  education  for  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport  called  in  Washington  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  May  16,  1920,  a  regional  conference  was 
called  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  November  26,  1920,  under 
the  direction  of  the  highway  and  highway  transport  education  com- 
mittee. 

At  this  conference  were  discussed  matters  of  importance  to  en- 
gineering educators,  to  economists,  and  to  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  elementary  and  high  schools,  both  urban  and  rural. 

In  order  that  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  may  be  more 

widely  known,  I  recommend  the  publication  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  J.  Tigert, 

CoTnmuasioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING  AND 

HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  national  conference  on  highway  and  highway-trans- 
port education  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  15, 1920,  by  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  it  was  voted  by  the  conference 
committee  on  highway  transport  education: 

This  conference  strongly  recommends  that  universities  and  colleges  offer 
courses  in  highway  transport  as  their  facilities  will  permit,  and  that  at  least 
10  universities,  located  in  different  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States, 
offer  short-period  advanced  courses  covering  the  various  phases  of  highway 
transport,  and  4-year  courses  in  highway  transport  engineering  or  highway 
transport  options  in  4-year  collegiate  courses. 

That  the  underlying  principles  of  highways  and  highway  transport,  as  well 
as  the  rules  of  the  road,  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  of 
the  Nation. 

Among  the  first  institutions  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Washington  confer- 
ence was  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  at  that  time  was  completing  a 
special  highway-transport  laboratory,  in  which  the  work  in  both  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport  is  carried  on  under  the  same  roof. 

Among  those  invited  to  participate  in  this  conference  were  the  members  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  Teachers* 
Institute,  and  about  2,000  teachers  were  present  from  these  organizations. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  twofold :  First,  to  stimulate  greater  interest  of 
colleges  and  schools  of  engineering  in  the  studies  of  education  for  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport ;  second,  to  assist  teachers  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools  in  teaching  safety  as  well  as  the  relation  of  our  high- 
ways to  the  economic  development  of  the  country ;  and,  third,  to  encourage  rural 
school  development  by  means  of  improved  methods  of  transportation  of  students. 


RELATION  OF  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Rot  D.  Chapin,  Vice  President  IfatUmal  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Our  duty  to  civilization  to-day  is  to  encourage  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
best  and  largest  possible  number  of  roads  and  highways  in  this  country,  so  that 
we  may  encourage  the  highest  type  of  civilization  attainable  in  America.  We 
should  make  these  routes  useful  and  easy  to  travel,  so  that  our  people  can  move 
from  one  section  to  another  easily  and  frequently,  and  so  that  every  citizen  may 
come  to  thinls  not  in  terms  of  his  own  locality,  but  in  terms  of  the  Nation.  As 
we  develop  highways  we  shall  break  down  sectionalism. 

There  are  8,000,000  passenger  motor  cars  in  this  country  to-day,  and  figuring 
on  a  basis  of  a  little  less  than  4  people  per  car,  a  little  over  30,000,000  people 
ride  over  the  highways  to-day,  so  that  highways  touch  dose  home  to  many 
people.  The  passenger-car  mileage  in  automobiles  is  somewhere  between  40  and 
50  per  cent  higher  than  the  passenger  mileage  of  the  railroad  companies. 
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One  point  is  preeminent  in  liighway  and  highway-transport  engineering,  and 
that  is  the  economic  side  of  the  matter.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  highways  but  also  with  the  vehicles 
that  pass  over  the  highways,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  money  appropriated 
for  highways  is  wisely  expended.  The  largest  sum  that  is  appropriated  for 
public  improvement  is  annually  going  to  highways;  it  touches  your  pocketbook 
and  the  pocketbook  of  your  family,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  our  boys 
understand  better  than  we  do  what  a  good  highway  means  and  whether  they 
are  going  to  get  a  good  highway  when  the  various  authorities  build  it. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  we  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to 
open  arteries  of  traffic  through  the  down-town  centers.  If  we  do  not  help  others 
to  get  a  true  vision  of  this  great  development,  the  cost  of  millions  to-day  will 
be  turned  into  tens  of  millions  in  a  few  years. 

We  must  also  show  the  effect  of  highways  on  the  cost  of  housing.  Living  has 
been  cheaper  in  Detroit  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  because  a  cheap 
car  enables  a  man  to  own  a  home  in  the  suburbs,  where  rent  is  cheaper. 

Again,  highway  transport  has  created  consolidated  schools.  The  little  one  or 
two  room  schoolhouse  was  usually  situated  at  a  crossroads,  and  the  attendance 
was  variable,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  the  roads.  To-day  many  States 
are  building  consolidated  schools,  with  motor  busses  bringing  children  in  and 
taking  them  back. 

We  must  have  highway  systema  These  must  be  laid  out  intelligently,  years 
ahead  of  time.  Through  routes  in  one  State  must  connect  with  routes  of  other 
States;  county  routes  must  connect  with  other  county  routes;  and  township 
routes  with  other  township  routes,  so  that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  a  network 
of  highways,  not  as  we  have  now  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  isolated 
pieces  of  highway  and  great  stretches  of  bad  road  or  a  good  road  connecting 
with  a  bad  road  or  stretches  of  bad  road  connecting  good  roads. 

Next  to  the  home,  our  biggest  daily  contact  is  with  the  highway.  We  follow 
it  to  work.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  it.  The  average  citizen  complains  about 
his  road,  yet  he  little  understands  his  relationship  to  it  It  is  the  duty  of  edu- 
cation to  interpret  that  relationship.  The  Nation  has  a  great  duty  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  for  highway  transport,  and  it  will  be  nrach 
more  difficult  to  get  funds  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  to  construct  these  roads  If 
our  educators  do  not  interpret  that  relationship. 

Then,  as  to  traffic  rules:  The  teachers  in  lower  grades  can  teach  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rules.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  every  man  wants  to  do,  it  is  to 
save  life.  A  true  inculcation  of  those  rules  into  the  minds  of  the  children  as 
they  come  to  school  is  going  to  cut  down  very  measurably  the  number  of  acci- 
dents on  the  streets.  Traffic  games  and  highway  games  in  the  schools  will 
bring  the  children  to  a  realization  of  what  highway  transport  really  means  and 
their  relation  to  it.  In  the  high  schools  it  seems  wise  to  teach  the  economic 
value  of  the  highways  and  highway  transport.  Every  high-school  student  to-day 
is  a  potential  voter.  The  students  of  to-day  are  going  to  vote  to-morrow  for 
many  miles  of  highway  construction  at  an  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  should  know  the  subject  so  that  they  can  vote  these  sums  intelli- 
gently. Ck)lleges  should  train  highway  engineers  as  well  as  highway-transport 
engineers. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  AMERICAN  HIGHWAYS. 

By  S.  B.  McCoBMicK,  Cha/nceUor,  Universiit/  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  development  of  highways  in  America,  and 
particularly  in  our  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  people  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania have  watched  the  progress  of  highways,  canals,  and  railroads.    The  canals 
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came  after  the  highway  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  shortly  after 
the  canal  the  railroad  came  on,  reaching  Pittsburgh  in  1852.  About  1817  the 
pike  was  completed,  and;  it  was  a  busy  highway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh, the  national  pike  also  following  its  route  to  Washington.  Now  we  have 
reached  a  period  in  our  highway  construction  when  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  not 
as  a  method  of  solving  an  inunediate  problem,  but  as  the  most  prominent  thing 
in  America. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  which  demands  the  greatest  study  and  the  best  in- 
tellect that  we  have,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  you  are  going  about  it  so  as 
to  ascertain  just  what  traffic  must  be  carried  over  these  highways  In  order  to 
find  out  Just  exactly  what  highways  you  have  to  construct.  And  after  you 
determine  what  highways  you  have  to  construct,  you  may  have  to  decide  upon 
the  other  question,  as  to  what  kind  of  vehicles,  in  weight,  and  so  forth,  are 
to  go  over  It. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  as  Mr.  Chapin  has  indicated,  to  enlist  all  kinds  of  people 
in  the  highway  problem.  It  is  a^disgrace  that  so  many  people  are  injured  and 
killed  in  developing  this  new  instrument  of  transportation.  This  evil  must  be 
remedied.  People  do  not  realize  that  we  have  in  this  country  Just  as  many 
engineers  as  there  are  automobiles,  running  not  upon  a  track  like  a  locomotive, 
but  upon  highways.  The  drivers  do  not  realize  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
thing  they  are  attempting  to  control. 

In  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  everywhere  that  people  can  be  brought  to- 
gether, this  should  be  taught,  because  all  of  this  is  a  part  of  one  great  plan; 
and  when  the  time  comes  when  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  we  shall  have  good  roads,  roads  that  will  be  built  in  such  a  way 
as  to  endure,  we  shall  bring  about  that  which  will  guarantee  more  effectively 
than  anything  else  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Again,  if  you  have  highways  and  automobile  trucks,  you  have  a  guaranty 
that  no  group  of  men  can  stand  up  before  the  American  people  and  threaten  to 
starve  them  unless  their  demands  are  granted.  I  am  speaking  altogether  with- 
out any  bias,  for  sometimes  men  liave  grievances  which  ought  to  be  righted,  and 
sometimes  they  have  not,  but  whether  they  have  or  not  the  power  of  killing 
people  by  starvation  is  too  much  for  any  group  of  men,  and  we  guarantee  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  itself  Just  in  the  measure  in  which  We  con- 
struct these  highways. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  vitally  important  matter  of  a  material  kind  before 
the  American  people  to-day. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  H.  E.  Hilts,  Princi^  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  State  Highxcay  Department, 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  laid  out,  as  you  know,  what  we  call  a  primary  sys- 
tem of  roads  connecting  the  county  seats.  We  do  not  take  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  that  primary  system  haphazard,  but  have  laid  out  the  full  program  year 
by  year,  so  that  when  we  get  through  spending  this  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  in  four  or  five  years  we  shall  have  a  complete  system  of  high- 
ways, selecting  first  the  sections  which  are  in  most  serious  shape  now.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  we  have  to  consider  man  power.  We  now  have  over  800  in- 
spectors from  the  universities  working  for  us  on  the  various  construction  Jobs. 
We  must  depend  upon  the  universities  to  turn  out  year  by  year  men  who  will  be 
acceptable  to  us. 

In  the  State  hic^hway  department  v/e  have  an  automobile  division,  through 
which  we  collect  our  money.    Those  moneys  are  spent  for  maintenance.    We  have 
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a  maintenance  division,  under  a  maintenance  engineer  and  the  commissioner,  and 
each  county  lias  a  representative  In  the  person  of  a  susperintendent,  who  is  in 
many  cases  a  technically  trained  man — an  engineer — and  who  has  his  caretakers 
on  the  main  primary  trunk  lines.  The  construction  division  handles  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  raised  by  bond  issues,  or  direct  appropriations,  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  of  the  various  bond  Issues  authorized  by  the  counties,  many  of  which 
look  to  us  to  superintend  the  construction  of  their  highways  as  well  as  to  check 
up  their  plans. 

We  have  found  It  very  important  to  establish  a  testing  laboratory.  We  have 
now  about  50  men  in  this  work,  10  stationed  in  Pittsburgh,  to  see  that  the  ma- 
terials we  get  for  our  roads  are  suitable  when  delivered.  Our  inspectors  on  the 
projects  do  the  rest. 

We  look  upon  each  road  or  group  as  a  separate  problem.  We  send  our  corps 
in  the  field  and  endeavor  to  make  relocations  where  they  are  justified.  We 
estimate  an  increase  of  100  or  200  per  cent  in  motor  traffic  after  the  roadway  is 
built.  We  endeavor  to  find  the  cost  of  added  rise  and  fall,  of  added  curvature, 
and  where  we  would  be  justified  in  shortening  the  distance  between  terminal 
points,  or  in  trying  to  find  lower  loops  in  the  mountains,  so  that  where  we  have 
costs  of  $100,000  to  $125,000  a  mile  we  can  show  why  we  are  spending  the  money. 

In  other  words,  we  talk  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  dissect  all  the  items 
of  cost  per  mile  of  road,  and  satisfy  ourselves  whether  those  costs  are  justified. 
We  have  problems  now  in  our  large  traffic  centers  in  detouring  trunk  lines 
around  the  cities.  We  have  done  that  with  the  railroads  for  years,  and  we  are 
now  going  to  do  it  with  the  highways.  A  great  many  people  going  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  would  be  glad  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  through  Phila- 
delphia, and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  construct  roads  probably  sooner  than  we 
think  to  handle  through  traffic.  To  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  4-hour 
trip  is  an  item  worth  while. 

I  figured  roughly  one  morning  what  our  justifiable  expenditures  might  be  for 
a  primary  system.  Calculating  that  75  per  cent  of  the  trafllc  would  go  on  25 
per  cent  of  the  roads,  I  found  that  $35,000,000  a  year  was  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  saving  on  tires,  on  general  repairs,  and  on  oil  and  gas  in  automo- 
biles. That  Is  just  a  saving  in  dollars  an^  cents  for  the  operation  of  the 
vehicle  over  the  road.  It  does  not  take  into  account  any  of  those  things  that 
we  look  upon  in  an  educational  way.  Thirty-five  million  dollars!  Multiply 
that  by  20,  and  you  have  the  capitalization  value. 

Finally,  I  want  to  impress  upon  all  of  you  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
work  properly,  the  educational  situation  must  be  handled  so  that  the  highway 
department  can  get  a  supply  of  trained  men,  with  the  ability  to  reach  the  top 
In  a  short  time. 

FINANCIAL  SIDE  OF  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  A.  G.  Batcheldeb,  Executive  Chairman,  American  Automobile  Association. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  is  fundamental  in  this  subject,  namely, 
the  economic  side  of  it.    It  is  a  big  task  to  get  the  money  to  begin  "i^ith. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  secured  funds  for  highway  improvements  from 
counties,  but  first  there  had  to  be  a  State  appropriation  in  order  to  induce  the 
county  to  move  in  the  matter.  When  the  motor  vehicle  came  on  the  scene  we 
found  that  the  county  unit  was  too  small,  and  so  we  realized  that  we  must 
use  a  larger  unit  of  taxation,  namely,  the  State,  which  really  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  the  richest  counties  of  the  State,  through  the  State 
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treasury,  built  roads  across  the  poor  counties  which  were  not  able  to  build 
roads  for  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  contributed  money,  and  now  in  the  same  way 
that  the  richer  counties  helped  the  poor  counties  in  the  State  the  rich  States 
help  the  poor  States.  Our  idea  was  that  those  Federal  dollars  would  contribute 
to  a  State,  and  that  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  counties,  and  especially 
the  poor  counties.  Unfortunately,  in  carrying  out  the  national  plan  many  of 
the  States  have  not  functioned  as  they  should.  As  a  result  we  have  not  secured 
the  highways  we  hoped  for.  Federal  money  should  not  be  spent  on  roads  unless 
they  have  some  national  characteristic. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORT. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Last  spring  there  was  held  In  Washington,  at  my  request,  a  conference  on 
education  for  highway  engineering  and  for  highway  transport.  That  conference 
was  attended  by  representative  teachers  of  engineering  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, by  highway  commissioners,  and  others  interested  in  the  building  and 
promotion  of  highways  especially  from  the  technical  side,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  automobiles,  auto  truclss,  and  auto  transporta- 
tion. The  conference  lasted  two  days,  and  out  of  it  grew  a  strengthening  of 
the  convictions  that  we  each  had  of  the  importance  of  this  Mnd.  of  education. 
I  think  we  agreed  that  we  had  come  to  a  new  era  in  transportation,  and  that 
probably  in  the  next  20  years  we  will  spend  for  the  building  of  highways — ^hard- 
surface  highways — as  much  as  or  more  than  we  ever  spent  in  a  like  time  for 
the  building  of  railroads.  That  means  that  we  shall  spend  10, 15,  or  20  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  building  of  highways ;  that  those  highways  will  be  of  a  kind 
different  from  the  highways  of  the  past,  and  that  they  will  require  knowledge 
and  application  of  technical  principles. 

The  highways  should  be  built  by  properly  equipped  engineers,  who  understand 
grading,  making  curves,  and  other  things  far  different  from  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  to  meet  the  new  condition  of  heavy  truclcs  running  at  high 
speed. 

Next  comes  the  proper  preparation  of  the  roadbed,  so  that  it  will  not  yield  to 
rain  or  frost,  or  give  way  under  the  surface,  because  a  road  is  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  left  out  over  night  regardless  of  the  weather.  You  can  not  take  it  in  and 
shelter  it  and  care  for  it,  and  you  have  to  take  care  of  the  weight  on  it  and 
the  impact  of  rapidly  moving  freight  of  many  tons.  All  the  roads,  probably, 
in  existence  at  the  time  this  conference  was  held  were  practically  out  of  date. 
We  found  that  the  hard  surface  roads  made  for  light-draft  automobiles,  before 
heavy  trucks  were  used  much,  were  giving  way  under  the  heavy  work  of  the 
truck,  so  that  we  decided  that  for  the  balance  of  these  thousands  and  scores  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways  to  be  built  there  will  be  necessary  a  different 
kind  of  training  from  that  which  the  ordinary  engineer  has  had. 

It  came  out  in  the  Washington  conference  that  highways  are  built  for  certain 
kinds  of  transportation ;  certain  kinds  of  men  are  going  to  go  over  them,  not 
horses  and  buggies,  but  automobiles  and  trucks,  both  of  which  are  new  inven- 
tions, and  probably  neither  one  of  them  yet  perfected,  especially  the  truck.  And 
for  the  making  of  auto  trucks,  tires,  and  machinery  there  is  necessary  another 
kind  of  engineering  involving  the  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  a  new  thing, 
and  so  far  we  are  applying  old  knowledge  by  the  hit-and-miss  method. 
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So  we  need  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  furnish  the  means 
of  training  men  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  for  the  organization  of  transport 
over  the  road.  We  decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  appoint  an  executive 
committee,  which  has  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  which  has  subdivided 
itself.  Some  of  the  committees  have  held  meetings,  and  there  is  some  hope  now 
that  there  will  be  a  definite  organization  by  which  study  of  these  problems  can 
be  promoted,  if  not  as  effectively  as  they  should  be  by  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment,  yet  effectively  coordinating  the  study  of  that  knowledge  that  we  now 
have. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  HIGHWAY  PROBLEM. 

By  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  man  will  become  a  builder  of  highways.  Nor  is 
It  expected  that  every  man  will  become  an  operator  of  motor  vehicles.  But 
there  is  not  a  citizen  whose  daily  life  will  not  be  more  and  more  influenced  by 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  over  the  public  highways. 

The  tremendous  importance  which  the  highways  in  their  relation  to  trans- 
portation have  attained,  the  great  problems  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  their  building  and  maintenance,  the  operation  of  traffic  over  them,  and  the 
economic  problems  attendant  upon  these  two,  including  the  distribution  of 
financial  responsibility  and  the  values  to  the  communities  which  accrue  from 
liighway  improvement,  call  for  study  and  research.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  these  problems  have  come  upon  us  within  a  very 
limited  time.  It  has  not  been  a  slow  development,  giving  us  time  to  readjust 
ourselves.  There  has  been  little  time  for  preparation,  and  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  a  broad  educational  program  through  which  we  must 
reach  many  classes  if  the  objective  of  efficient  and  economical  use  and  exten- 
sion of  our  new  transportation  facilities  is  to  be  gained. 

Upon  our  school  system  will  to  a  large  extent  fall  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding education  of  two  very  different. kinds — ^the  education  of  the  public  served 
and  the  education  of  the  public  servant  In  this  country  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  training  young  men  for  the  public  service.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  to  graduate  from  the  universities  without  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  civil  government  in 
their  own  communities. 

Many  men  will  be  needed  in  the  highway  improvement  and  transiK>rt  pro- 
gram. If  they  obtain  an  appreciation  of  what  real  public  service  means,  not 
only  in  the  higher  capacities  but  in  the  positions  which  control  the  affairs  of 
the  local  communities,  there  must  be  implanted  by  the  schools,  beginning  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades,  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
highways  in  their  own  communities.  If  they  are  taught  who  is  responsible 
for  their  care,  if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  safe  usage  of  the  highways, 
they  will  have  a  much  better  background  for  higher  training  and  their  interest 
may  be  enlisted  to  the  point  that  when  it  comes  time  to  choose  a  college  career 
they  will  take  up  a  study  of  the  technical  branches  which  are  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  science  of  highway  building  and  highway  transport 

A  large  number  of  technical  graduates  will  need  to  be  trained  each  year  if 
the  public  is  to  be  served  by  properly  trained  men.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
the  Federal  and  State  road  programs,  but  in  those  of  the  cities,  counties,  and 
other  governmental  divisions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  normally  absorbed  by 
the  State  and  Federal  highway  departments  alone  each  year  would  amount  to 
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practically  the  entire  number  of  graduates  of  civil  engineering  courses  in  the 
country.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  men, 
under  present  conditions,  will  enter  the  public  service  because  of  the  larger 
inducements  elsewhere. 

The  second  most  important  need  of  education  in  highway  development  is  that 
of  bringing  to  the  citizenship  through  the  agencies  of  the  schools  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  service  demands  which  the  highways  must  fulfilL  It  Is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  understanding  will  become  general  in  a 
short  period  of  the  tremendous  increases  in  the  uses  of  the  highways  which 
have  come  in  the  past  three  years.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  the 
agricultural  communities  the  vehicle's  mile  use  of  the  public  roads  has  increased 
at  least  500  per  cent,  while  contiguous  to  the  more  thickly  populated  areas  the 
increase  is  at  least  1,000  per  cent.  The  increased  use  is  not  alone  in  the 
number  of  vehicles  but  in  the  weights  and  speeds  of  the  traffic  units.  Size  and 
si)eed  are  the  destroying  agents,  and  our  road  systems  which  were  built  for  very 
much  smaller  loads  are  showing,  in  many  cases,  failures. 

There,  is  too  generally  prevalent  a  feeling  that  the  highway  builders  of  the 
past  have  failed.  Because  some  highways  are  not  now  satisfactorily  carrying 
the  tremendous  traffic  which  has  suddenly  come  upon  them  there  is  a  tendency 
to  criticize  the  men  in  the  public  service  who  were  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads.  An  impartial  student  of  the  records  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  if  the  roads  were  honestly  and  conscientiously  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  engineer,  they  are  giving  as  good  service  as  could  possibly  be 
expected  under  the  changed  conditions  and  that  the  construction  planned  by 
the  engineer  is  much  ahead  of  that  which  the  public  thought  was  necessary 
at  the  time. 

The  fact  has  been  true  of  the  highway  engineer  as  of  many  other  profes- 
sions— the  men  who  have  pointed  the  way  and  who  have  accomplished  the 
outstanding  results  have  done  so  more  often  with  the  opposition  of  the  public 
whom  they  serve  than  with  their  cooperation.  Here  is  a  prime  function  of 
the  schools.  There  must  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  in  the  lower  grades  a  different  attitude  toward  the  governmental 
agencies  which  the  public  has  set  up  to  serve  itself. 

We  need  men  trained  in  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  great  sums  which  will 
be  appropriated  for  road  improvement.  We  need  men  educated  not  only  in 
the  technical  requirements  of  road  building,  but  we  need  a  larger  citizenship 
which  is  more  conversant  with  the  way  in  which  its  own  affairs  are  managed,  so 
that  it  wlU  intelligently  select  the  men  who  can  and  will  administer  these  offices 
in  the  public  interests. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  teacher  of  to-day,  who  is  concerned  with  the 
great  questions  so  closely  affecting  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  public 
as  a  whole,  will  take  the  opportunity  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  his  students, 
whether  these  students  are  of  the  lower  or  higher  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the 
service  which  the  public  needs  from  its  young  men,  and  will  direct  the  attention 
of  those  who  seem  especially  qualified  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  a  splendid 
public  career  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public  highways. 

The  need  of  education  in  highway  development  lies  in  two  directions — the 
training  of  more  men  to  carry  on  the  actual  work  and  the  training  generally  of 
the  public  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  work  which  must  be  done  and 
the  economic  value  that  will  be  gained  by  the  public  through  the  increased  trans- 
I)ortation  facilities  now  made  possible  by  the  combination  of  the  improved  high- 
way and  the  motor  vehicle.  These  problems  are  educational.  They  belong  to 
the  teacher. 
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GOOD  ROADS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dallas  W.  Abmstbong,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Venango  County,  Pa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  road  problem  and  the  rural  school  problem  are  iden- 
tical. The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  way  that  they  should  be 
consolidated  is  practically  impossible  In  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  until  we 
have  some  road  improvement.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  a  question  before  the 
people  of  the  State,  Just  as  is  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  roads.  The  State 
must  bring  these  schools  together  and  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
and  agricultural  districts  an  education  that  will  help  them  on  the  farm,  and 
will  give  them  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  cities  have. 
While  these  schools  will  cost  more,  they  will  give  much  more  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community  In  proportion  to  the  cost.  Poor  roads  delay  this  pro- 
gram ;  in  fact,  they  almost  prevent  It.  For  example.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
drive  an  auto  bus  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  in  my  county. 

Good  roads  and  the  economy  of  good  roads  should  be  introduced  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  study  of  thrift  We  have  boys  and  girls  in  a  certain  township 
in  Venango  County  10  or  12  miles  away  from  school,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  to  school  with  the  present  roads.  The  township  plans  to  build  a  high 
school  this  year;  the  boys  and  girls  are  demanding  high-school  privileges.  If 
those  boys  and  girls  could  see  the  opportunities  that  we  could  give  to  country 
children  through  consolidated  schools,  I  am  sure  they  would  use  their  influence 
with  their  parents. 

THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educaiion. 

I  am  going  to  speak  first  on  the  relation  of  the  highway  and  good  roads  to 
education,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consolidated  schools. 

Originally  our  schools  had  a  very  small  function  to  perform.  Boys  and  girls 
In  our  pioneer  homes  had  many  educational  agencies  In  connection  with  their 
dally  tasks  that  the  modem  boy  and  girl  do  not  have. 

The  home  was  a  little  kingdom  to  Itself.  The  home  manufactured  the  clothing 
and  food.  For  the  older  boy  the  school  did  a  very  small  part  of  the  supple- 
mentary educational  work.  It  merely  gave  the  means  and  tools  of  education. 
There  was  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  thus  got  back  Into 
their  home  life.  The  modem  school  must  give  those  experiences  that  the  boys 
obtained  In  the  primitive  way  In  the  primitive  home.  For  that  reason  the  one- 
teacher  school  In  the  country  breaks  down.  In  the  one-room  country  school 
In  Pennsylvania — and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them — one  teacher  teaches 
all  subjects ;  she  teaches  all  grades,  and  all  ages  from  6  to  18  or  more.  She  is 
her  own  superintendent,  her  own  health  inspector,  janitor,  school  nurse,  besides 
being  the  representative  of  education  and  culture  in  the  community.  No  person 
yet  has  been  able  enough  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

Hence  the  Importance  In  this  State  of  consolidated  schools.  In  one  county 
which  we  have  recently  studied,  out  of  179  school  buildings,  147  are  one-room 
schools,  and  a  careful  survey  shows  that  If  there  were  good  roads  In  that  county 
29  schools  would  be  sufficient.  One-third  of  the  number  of  teachers  In  one-room 
schools  might  actually  be  dismissed,  and  there  would  not  be  any  more  work  on 
the  remaining  teachers. 

Another  reason  for  good  roads  In  the  community  Is  that  of  the  church.  The 
country  church  largely  breaks  down,  not  because  the  country  people  are  not 
religious,  but  because  It  Is  not  easy  to  go  to  church.  By  bringing  the  people 
together  to  the  country  church  by  means  of  good  roads,  we  might  add  much  to 
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the  cause  of  right  living.  I  am  sure  that  every  good  teacher  would  favor  it. 
They  preach  a  Heaven  with  roads  paved  with  gold.  We  would  like  to  have  paved 
roads  in  the  preparation  for  Heaven. 

Let  U8  take  up  the  matter  of  community  organization.  A  part  of  school  work, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  is  the  bringing  together  of  the  grown-up 
people  for  acquaintance,  friendship,  instruction,  discussion,  and  it  may  be  for 
cooperation.  Wherever  a  schoolhouse  is  built,  especially  a  consolidated  school, 
almost  invariably  there  is  a  room  provided  for  the  adults  to  meet  in,  assembly 
halls  with  library,  moving  pictures,  stereopticons,  etc.  But  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  bring  the  people  together  in  any  large  way  unless  there  are  better 
means  of  travel. 

For  that  reason  we  are  interested  in  the  building  of  the  highway  as  an  educa- 
tional project  for  the  country.  Modem  education  does  not  stop  with  the  ele- 
mentary school ;  it  continues  and  becomes  more  important  in  the  period  of  later 
adolescence  and  the  earlier  manhood  and  womanhood. 

At  this  morning's  conference  it  was  said  that  teachers  should  be  informed 
about  highways.  Country  schools  should  teach  travel  and  transport  as  well 
as  other  subjects,  so  that  the  pupil  may  understand  his  own  life  and  his  own 
work.  If  you  leave  him  in  a  mist  of  darkness,  without  knowledge  of  his  own 
community,  his  own  people,  and  those  near  by,  the  chances  are  he  will  never 
be  able  to  break  through  that  mist  and  use  the  light  you  try  to  give  him. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  asked  to  help  in  this  State  in  making  people  understand 
the  highway  problem  in  its  relationship  to  the  transportation  of  their  products 
and  goods  in  their  Immediate  community,  because  we  are  going  to  spend  prob- 
ably in  the  next  20  years  15  or  20  billion  dollars  in  building  highways 
and  auto  vehicles  for  serving  communities  in  the  way  I  have  suggested — 
more  than  we  ever  spent  in  a  lifetime  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  thousands  of  young  men  to  work 
and  serve  their  country  in  developing  our  highways  and  transport  systems. 


Chancellor  McCobmick.  The  Whisky  Rebellion  in  W^estern  Pennsylvania  a 
century  and  a  quarter  or  more  ago  occurred  because  there  were  not  highways 
by  which  to  send  the  products  of  this  western  part  of  the  country  to  the  East. 
It  was  easier  to  transport  whisky  than  the  grain.  To-day  thousands  are 
starving  in  China  with  food  in  other  parts  of  China  which  can  not  be  gotten 
to  them.    So  in  Russia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all  teachers  attempt  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  highways  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  subject  home  to  their 
students. 

Along  with  this  matter  of  highway  construction  and  highway  transport  is 
the  matter  of  safety.  Perhaps  at  this  time  in  our  history  one  of  the  things 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  is  the  number  of  lives  that  are  paid  as  the 
price  of  improved  methods  of  transportation.  The  safety-first  idea  is  one  that, 
along  with  this  matter  of  highway  construction,  ought  to  engage  the  interest 
and  have  a  part  of  the  energy  of  every  public-school  teacher. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN   DETROIT. 

By  Habbiet  Beabo, 

Supervisor  of  Safety  EduaUion,  Detroit  Public  SchooU. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  aid  in  avoiding 
accidents  to  school  children.  There  should  be  proper  traflSc  regulations  along 
all  highways  to  safeguard  both  the  driver  and  the  pedestrian;  and  a  rigid, 
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impartial  enforcement  of  these  regulations  is  very  important,  if  we  are  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  people,  especially  the  children. 

For  the  prevention  of  these  accidents,  the  only  method  that  will  be  effective 
is  education  of  grown  people  and  of  children.  The  education  of  children  in  the 
proper  use  and  value  of  the  highways  is  the  thing  most  to  be  urged  in  these 
days.  It  is  hard  to  educate  grown  people  in  new  ways.  We  should  begin  with 
the  children ;  teach  them  how  to  travel  and  how  to  live,  especially  in  a  big  dty. 

In  Detroit  we  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  regard  to  accidents.  There 
are  very  many  reasons  for  it ;  all  traffic  is  on  one  level,  which  causes  a  great 
many  accidents  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants;  the  streets  converge  to  one 
center,  which  makes  very  heavy  traffic  downtown. 

A  check  was  made  in  1918  at  Michigan  and  Woodward  Avenues,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  from  the  hour  of  7  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  evening,  27,883 
automobiles  passed  that  intersection.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is  now, 
but  I  think  at  least  10  times  as  many. 

There  is  a  very  tolerant  attitude  toward  reckless  driving  that  causes  many 
accidents.  During  the  12  months  ending  August  1,  1919,  when  the  Safety  De* 
partment  was  organized,  1,097  accidents  to  the  school  children  occurred,  96 
being  fatal.  That  appalling  number  led  the  board  of  education  to  insist  that 
something  be  done;  so  that  is  how  the  safety-first  movement  was  organized 
as  an  experiment 

There  was  really  nothing  to  go  by ;  we  had  no  textbooks.  We  had  only  the 
records  from  the  police  department  of  the  accidents  to  school  children  to  study, 
and  with  that  start  we  began  to  build  up  a  safety  department 

The  police  and  fire  departments  lend  all  possible  cooperation.  They  are 
anxious  for  us  to  help  them  and  we  are  anxious  to  do  so.  The  police  send  me 
numerous  and  full  reports  of  accidents,  giving  the  age,  the  circumstances, 
whetlier  the  accident  took  place  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  and  all  de- 
tails. I  have  found  out  a  great  many  things  that  happen  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  7,  and  to  boys  12,  13,  and  14,  when  they  begin  to  use  bicycles, 
and  such  data  as  that,  and  we  have  built  up  a  course  of  study  based  on  the 
conditions  we  have  found  to  exist.  We  have  inquired  in  the  schools  to  see 
where  the  children's  Interests  lie.  We  started  with  their  drawings,  and  asked 
them  to  draw  pictures  of  safety  on  the  street  The  results  were  very  Interest- 
ing. They  made  the  drawing  paper  with  the  four  corners  representing  the 
streets,  and  they  would  represent  policemen  and  children  trying  to  cross  the 
streets.  Some  even  put  In  an  automobile  or  two,  and  one  boy  had  a  large 
round  thing  shown  at  the  back  of  the  automobile  and  when  the  teacher  asked 
what  that  was  he  said  that  was  an  extra  tire. 

The  most  interesting  thing  was  that  all  of  the  policemen  were  in  uniform. 
Some  of  the  children  didn't  know  enough  to  put  arms  on  the  people  crossing 
the  street  but  they  put  uniforms  on  the  policemen  and  put  buttons  on  the 
coat  and  a  badge.  We  saw  that  the  children  understood  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  uniform.  We  talked  about  public  service;  how  the  uniform  differs 
from  the  clothing  of  other  i)eople  and  the  meaning  of  the  uniform  and  that  it 
involved  some  responsibility,  and  it  also  involved  respect  for  the  uniform. 

We  tried,  with  traffic  games,  to  show  what  their  ideas  and  interests  were  with 
regard  to  traffic  on  the  street.  We  started  with  the  aisle  in  the  front  of  tlie 
room.  That  was  the  main  avenue,  and  ell  the  narrow  aisles  were  side  streets. 
We  drew  marks  where  they  should  cross.  Some  of  the  children  were  policemen, 
others  were  pedestrians. 

They  are  all  learning  what  it  means  to  cross  the  streets.  The  children  who 
represent  the  policeman  have  a  verj-  different  idea  of  the  policeman  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  policemen  themselves. 
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A  little  boy  named  Thaddeus  is  policeman  at  one  corner.  Tbay  have  a  boy 
representing  the  speeder,  who  has  an  automobile  3  or  4  feet  long,  and  he  comes 
dashing  across  the  stage  and  knocks  down  three  or  fonr  chQdren  who  have  been 
Jay-walking,  and  Thaddeus  picks  up  these  children  and  tells  them  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  be  careful,  and  to  pay  strict  attention  about  their  walking.  He  also 
gives  some  admonition  to  the  speeder,  which,  I  think,  is  very  necessary. 

We  have  tried  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  visited  a  school  this  week  where  they  have 
20  Boy  Scouts,  and  they  take  turns,  one  scout  one  week  and  one  another  week. 
They  stand  at  the  corner  nearest  the  school,  and  take  the  children  across  the 
street,  and  at  times  hold  up  the  traffic. 

The  teachers  also  find  that  the  introduction  of  work  of  this  kind  is  not  a 
burden,  and  I  think  that  is  something  we  must  consider,  because  nowadays 
teachers  have  so  many  burdens  on  them  that  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very 
careful  in  what  we  ask  the  teachers  to  undertake. 

The  children  are  organizing  safety  dubs  and  wear  safety  buttons  that  the 
police  department  furnishes.  We  have  had  competition  between  the  schools  in 
keeping  down  the  number  of  accidents,  and  competition  between  public  and 
parochial  schools  as  to  how  many  children  from  each  are  injured,  and  each 
tries  to  reduce  the  number.  We  try  to  keep  in  contact  with  them.  If  they  have 
ideas,  we  like  to  have  them. 

We  have  issued  a  small  book  that  has  suggestions  as  to  the  work  and  the 
methods  that  can  be  used.  The  teachers  don't  take  that  as  an  additional  sub- 
ject, but  give  it  to  children  through  their  drawing  or  through  their  dramatiza- 
tion or  their  English;  even  in  their  arithmetic  they  learn  about  the  city  de- 
partments, because  this  work  has  developed  not  only  in  accident  study,  but  in 
fire,  first  aid  in  emergencies,  and  the  first  principles  of  civics. 

We  also  have  a  course  of  training  for  teachers  in  the  Teachers'  Ck>llege  in 
accident  prevention,  and  some  teachers  are  interested  enough  to  vmnt  to  spe- 
cialize in  it 

If  the  police  department  have  some  idea  that  they  wish  to  give  to  the  children* 
if  there  are  special  dangers  that  arise,  we  try  to  incorporate  that  in  the  course 
for  the  children.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  days 
were  getting  shorter,  the  children  were  running  out  on  the  streets  in  the  dusk. 
The  drivers  could  not  see  them,  and,  consequently,  many  accidents  occurred. 
The  secretary  of  the  school  board  asked, "  Isn't  there  some  way  you  can  Impress 
on  the  children  that  it  is  not  safe  to  run  out  unless  they  carry  a  newspaper 
or  something  white  that  will  show  when  they  cross  the  streets  in  the  dusk?  " 
We  gave  them  some  lessons  in  protective  coloring,  showing  how  birds  in  nature 
have  protective  coloring,  and  in  that  way  a  great  many  of  them  got  the  idea, 
and  when  they  went  out  in  the  dusk,  going  to  the  grocery  Just  before  supper, 
they  would  carry  a  newspaper,  or  wear  something  light,  so  that  they  could  be 
more  easily  seen  in  the  darkness. 

The  Boy  Scouts  help  us  very  much  in  our  work  and  we  help  them.  We 
help  them  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  first  aid  in  their  Boy  Scout  Manual, 
and,  of  course,  the  children  feel  if  the  Boy  Scouts  can  teach  these  things,  they 
want  to  Join,  and  the  girls  want  to  Join  the  Fireside  Group.  We  are  planning 
to  have  Boy  Scouts  for  every  school.  If  we  can  have  the  troops  meet  right 
in  the  school  we  feel  It  is  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  school. 

We  have  had  community  evenings,  where  the  parents  and  the  department 
and  the  board  of  education  cooperate.  We  furnish  some  feature  that  the 
children  have  been  doing  in  the  school.  It  is  always  interesting  to  the  parents 
to  see  these  things.    We  have  one  or  two  community  features,  dramatization 
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or  music,  or  whatever  la  easiest  to  give,  and  then  have  a  safety  talk,  and  a 
moving  picture  showing  how  accidents  occur,  and  another  moving  picture  to 
attract  the  people.  There  Is  no  admission  charge  and  the  thing  is  very  satis- 
factory. It  was  quite  interesting  to  see  how  the  children  would  bring  the 
parents  who  had  never  been  in  the  school  before.  In  that  way  we  have  the 
parents  see  what  a  splendid  work  the  children  are  doing,  and  they  have  their 
children  at  school  every  day  on  time. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  results  of  one  year  of  our  work,  which  was 
largely  experimental.  During  the  year  before  we  had  96  school  children  killed, 
and  many  more  younger  ones ;  the  96  were  children  from  6  to  18.  During  the 
12  months  that  ended  with  the  1st  of  September,  1920»  after  this  work  was 
Instituted,  we  had  48,  which  was  a  saving  of  60  per  cent  of  those  lives,  and. 
Instead  of  a  total  of  1,097  accidents  to  the  school  children  of  the  city,  we  had 
589.  That  is  589  too  many,  but  still  it  is  a  reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent 
the  first  year.  So  we  feel  in  Detroit'  that  education  along  these  lines  is  well 
worth  while. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  COMMITTEE. 

• 

1.  This  committee  strongly  recommends  that  universities  and  colleges  offer  a 

required  3-hour  course  throughout  one  year  in  highway  transport  and  high- 
way engineering  as  a  part  of  their  civil  engineering  courses,  and  that  not  more 
than  10  universities  located  in  different  geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States  offer  short-period  advanced  courses  covering  the  various  phases  of  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport,  and  a  4-year  course  in  highway  trans- 
port engineering  or  highway  transport  and  highway  engineering  option  in  4-year 
collegiate  or  technical  course. 

2.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  textbooks  In  high-school 
economics  should  be  so  revised  as  to  treat  the  subject  of  transportation  in  a 
broader  and  more  complete  manner  and  to  include  more  recent  developments 
in  highway  and  waterway  transportation  as  a  means  of  assisting  other  modes 
of  transportation  now  in  use. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  very  strongly  the  revision  in  textbooks  of 
civics,  particularly  as  they  refer  to  highway  transport,  and  further  recommends 
that  those  in  authority  in  the  secondary  and  grade  schools  make  strenuous 
endeavors  to  satisfy  the  need  in  all  phases  of  highway  transport  as  it  involves 
both  safety  and  economics. 

4.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington  to  consider  stimulating  interest  in  the  field  of 
highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  and  to  consider  that  the  high- 
school  graduate  should  be  helped  in  his  selection  of  a  vocation  in  life. 

H.  E.  Hilts,  Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

This  committee  discusses: 

(1)  The  need  of  vocational  training  for — 

(a)  Foremen,  road  supervisors. 

(b)  Chauffeurs  and  auto  mechanics. 

(2)  Where  and  how  the  vocational  training  required  for  these  positions 

may  t>est  be  given. 

Training  for  foremen  and  road  supervisors. — ^The  discussion  tended  to  show 
that  at  present,  to  a  very  large  degree,  vocational  competence  in  the  positions 
of  foremen  and  road  supervisors  is  reached  as  a  result  of  actual  experience  on 
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the  Job.  The  conference,  while  recognizing  the  value  of  this  experience,  con- 
cluded that  it  could  be  made  to  yield  more  immediate  benefits  as  an  occupational 
training  factor  if  supplemented  by  organized  courses  of  instruction  designed  to 
extend  and  improve  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  those  undergoing  such  experi- 
ence. It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that,  under  present  Federal  and  State 
legislation,  trade  extension  training  for  persons  already  employed  in  these  posi- 
tions might  be  conducted  at  public  expense  by  public-school  systems  through  thie 
organization  of  dull-season  and  evening  classes.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
belief,  however,  that  the  questions  of  what  agency  should  undertake  to  provide 
the  necessary  training,  and  of  what  the  character  and  content  of  the  training 
ought  to  be,  should  be  determined  only  after  a  very  careful  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  requirements  for  successful  service  in  these  positions. 

Training  for  chauffeurs  and  auto  mechanics. — ^The  discussion  brought  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  need  of  training  for  chauffeurs  and 
auto  mechanics.  The  trend  of  the  discussion  indicated  that  this  need  is  being 
met  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  at  present  through  the  agency  of  public  schools. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  problem  presented  by  this  situation  could  best  be 
met  at  present  by  the  following  methods: 

(1)  By  having  employers  assume  responsibility  for  the  Initial  training  of 

chauffeurs. 

(2)  By  establishment  and,  maintenance  of  one  or  both  of  the  following 

types  of  courses  in  public-school  systems,  depending  upon  the  local 
conditions  to  be  met — 

(o)  Day  courses,  preparing  specifically  for  the  occupation  of  auto 
mechanics  and  open  to  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction. 
(6)  Short-unit  evening  courses,  designed  to  extend  the  trade 
knowledge  and  skill  of  persons  already  employed  as 
chauffeurs  or  auto  mechanics. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations. — ^The  discussion  revealed  that  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  industry  in  ref- 
erence to  the  possible  types  of  training  service  that  may  be  organized  and  main- 
tained by  public-school  systems  under  existing  laws.  There  was  also  revealed 
a  corresponding  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  public-school  authorities 
in  regard  to  the  kinds  and  specific  requirements  of  positions  for  which  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  consider  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  provide  organized 
training.  The  conference  concluded  from  these  disclosures  that  there  is  need 
of  a  more  direct  and  effective  means  of  presenting  the  required  Information  to 
industry  and  to  the  public  schools  and  that  representatives  of  industry  and 
public-school  administrators  should  work  in  close  cooperation  to  the  end  that 
appropriate  and  economic  plans  of  training  for  the  positions  under  consideration 
may  be  developed. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  general  committee  on  highway  and  highway 
transport  education  set  aside  an  adequate  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in  in- 
vestigating the  requirements  of  positions  for  which  training  is  needed,  with 
a  view  to  developing  appropriate  courses  of  instruction  therefor.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  this  work  be  Intrusted  to  competent  educators,  in  coopera- 
tion with  recognized  experts  in  the  occupttlons  for  which  training  is  to  be 
provided. 

A.  S.  HuBSELL,  Chairma/n. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  FOR  SAFETY. 

1.  That  the  Department  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  be  asked  to  form  more 
extended  courses  for  the  schools  under  the  subject  of  safety-first  rules,  and 
especially  to  require  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  existing  rules  than  at  preaent ; 
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provided  that  If  the  laws  of  the  State  do  not  compel  the  teaching  of  these 
safety-first  rules  that  the  next  legislature  be  asked  to  enact  legislation  giving 
authority  to  enforce  them. 

2.  That  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  require  reports  of  aU  acciderUs  to 
school  children,  whether  on  streets  or  elsewhere,  and  that  accident  statistics  be 
kept  as  a  part  of  State  school  records,  and  that  the  tabulated  reports  be 
published. 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  permit  the  fi 
regulation  of  pedestrian  traffic  by  vesting  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility 
of  conduct  in  the  pedestrian.  We  further  recommend  that  a  State  law  be 
enacted  empowering  municipalities  to  adopt  ordinances  requiring  in  congested 
districts  and  at  other  dangerous  points  that  crossings  be  designated  for  foot 
passengers  and  prohibiting  the  crossing  at  other  than  the  crossings  designated. 

Habbiet  Beabo,  CJiainnan* 
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XXII.  International  associations  of  education 125  • 

XXIII.  American  educational  associations 125  • 

XXIV.  Learned  and  civic  organizations 136  • 

XXV.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Associations 138 

XXVI.  Educational  periodicals 139 
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I. — United  States  Bureau  op  Education. 

Comvuasiontr  of  Edtwition,  John  J.  Tigert. 

Theo.  Honour,  secretary  to  th^  commissioner. 
Office  of  the  ChUf  CUrk: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  chief  clerk. 

Lempi  J.  Hytonen,  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 
Mails  and  Files  Section— 

Eunice  W.  Curtis,  in  charge. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Patton,  clerk. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  clerk. 
Sttnographic  Sedion— 

Mrs.  Marthena  Whipple  Wolcott,  in  charge. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Manning. 

Mrs.  Emma  S.  Wainwright. 

Mrs.  Oladvs  O.  Chaney. 

Andrew  H.  Gibbs. 

Mabel  E.  Hile. 

Allied  Cbichiricco. 

EdnaM.  Nelson. 

Cletus  F.  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Merle  W.  Hersey. 

Julia  F.  Barr. 
Metsenaers — 

WiUlam  Newman,  messenger. 

George  W.  Johnson,  assistant  messenger. 

Oliver  C.  Fugh,  messenger  boy. 
Editorial  Division: 

James  C.  Boykin,  chief. 
Allen  E.  Miller,  editor. 
Lovick  Pierce. 
Henry  R.  Evans. 
Birdie  B.  Hill. 
Sarah  L.  Doran. 
AUce  Hilliard. 
John  R.  Hendley. 
Edward  T.  Dyer. 
Joseph  H.  Richardson. 
Statistical  Division: 

Harrie  R.  Bonner,  specialist  in  educational  statistics. 
Florence  DuBois,  statistician. 
Nathalie  Leveque. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 
Lula  M.  Comstock. 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Boykin. 
Grover  C.  Young. 
Mary  Ella  Webb. 
William  H.  Hays. 
Marie  M.  Lassiter. 
Librarw  Division: 

Jonn  D.  Wclcott.  director,  library  extension. 
Miltenberger  N .  Smull. 
Martha  R.  MoCabe. 
A^es  I.  Lee. 
Undine  Levy. 
Julia  L.  Power. 
Marie  R.  Weneer. 
Nora  M.  Rusgles. 
AldenD.CoUins. 
Home  Education  Section— 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  director. 
Alaska  Division: 

Washinqton  (D.  C.)  office— 

William  Hamilton,  acting  chief. 

David  £.  Thomas,  accountant. 

Marie  C.  Kenealy. 
Seattle  ( WashJ  office— 

William  T.  Lopp,  suprintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  AlAslu. 

Julius  C.  Helwig,  secretary  to  the  suprintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska* 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent. 

Chauncey  C.  Bestor, specialdlsbursing agent. 

James  O.  Williams. . 

Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 

Mark  Savior. 
JHvision  of  Citv  School  Systems: 

Walter  8.  DefTenbaugh,  specialist  in  city  school  systems. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in  education. 

Julia  Wade  Abbot,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

NinaC.  Vandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

norence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 

Mabel  R.  Thawley. 
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Division  of  Higher  Educatior>: 

(leorge  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  educatKxi. 
Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  niral  and  t«>chni«al  edaratioo. 
Lloyd  E.  RIauch,  specialist  in  cliarge  of  land-grant  college  statistics. 
Ella  B.  RatclifTc.  clerk. 
Margaret  J.  S.  Carr. 
Division  of  Rural  Educatioji: 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  specialist  in  mral  edncation. 
John  C.  Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  specialist  in  rural  edncation. 
James  F.  Abel,  assistant  in  rural  education. 
Alex.  Summers,  collector  and  compiler  of  statistics. 
Florence  E.  Reynolds. 
Service  Division: 

Industrial  Education  Secfion— 

William  T.  Bawden.  snecialist  in  industrial  education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Section  of  Foreign  Educational  Systems — 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems. 

Peter  H.  Pearson,  translate. 

Theresa  Bach,  translator. 
School  Hygiene  Section — 

Willard  S.  Small,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Julia  B.  Tappan. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  special  agent,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  XashTille,  Temi. 

Arthur  Macdonald.  . 
Commercial  Education  Section 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  specialist  in  commercial  education. 
School  Legislation  Section — 

William  R.  Hood,  specialist  in  school  legislation. 
!  Special  CoUabotators  in  Field  Service:  • 

1.  RepreterUativea  of  State  Departments  of  Education— 

J.  W.  Abercromble,  State  superintendent  of  public  limtuwUaa,  IfontCQniay,  Ala. 


Julius  A.  ChurchiU,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem,  Ofe|r. 

Ewlng  N.  CoUette.  State  department  of  education,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

LeoM.  Favrot,  assistant  rural-school  supervisor.  State  department  of  edacation,  Baton  Raiige,  La, 

Lester  D.  Henderson,  commissioner  of  education,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Ida  M.  Huston,  chief  dork.  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Lansing,  Mieli. 

Elvin  J.  Norton,  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Salt  Lake  Citr,  Utah. 

W.  H.  Plttman,  chief  clerk,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  f". 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olvmpla,  Wash. 

Ethel  E.  Redfleld,  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Boise,  Idaha 

Charles  H.  Saylor,  State  department  of  education,  Springfield,  111. 

Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  superintendent  of  pubiioiiistnictloa,  Prarre,  S.  Dak. 

Payson  Smith,  commissioner  of  education,  Boston.  Mass. 

John  E.  Swearingen,  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  Instruction,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  superintendent  orpublic  instruction,  Augusta,  Ifa 

May  Trumper,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 

Will  C.  Wood,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

2.  Higher  Education— 

Charles  H.  Handschin,  professor  of  modern  languages,  Miami  I'niversitv,  Oxford,  Ohjo. 

3.  City  School  Systems— 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  supervisor  of  secondary  education,  Statehouse,  Boston,  Haas. 

4.  Rural  Education — 

Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics,  Syraeoae  Univerrtty,  Synense,  N.  Y. 
6.  Commercial  Education — 


Charles  J.  Koch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steven  I.  Miller,  dean,  school  of  commerce,  University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Oscar  E.  Olin,  professor  of  economics,  Municipal  I'niversit-y,  Akron,  Ohio. 

George  E .  Olson,  dean,  school  of  business  administration,  university  of  South  OwoUBa,  C^iiiimbia, 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the  aty  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tollef  B.  Thompson,  department  of  economics,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

J.  M.  Watters,  dean,  school  of  commerce,  Georgia  School  of  Technotogr,  Atlanta,  Ua. 
ft.  Research — 

George  E.  Schlafer,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomlngton,  Ind. 

Thomas  Whlttemore,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
7.  Home  Education-^ 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  associate  director,  extension  diviskm,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

O.  E.  Klingaman,  director,  extension  division.  Univeraity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Frank  C.  Lockwood,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Arisona,  Tnoaon,  Aria. 

Charles  G.  Map  his,  professor  of  secondary  educatioii,  University  of  Virginia,  dtarlotteavllle,  Va. 

F.  F.  Naldcr,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Alva  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arizona.  Tucson^  Ariz. 

Wellington  Patrick,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Kentucky-,  Lexington.  Ky. 

Louis  E.  Rclx)r,  director,  uiuversity  extension  division,  University  erf  Wwenniiln.  Madison, 

F.  W.  Reynolds,  director,  educational  extension,  Univarsity  of  Utah,  Salt  Laka  Ot^,  Utah. 

Reed  Smith,  director,  extension  department,  Umvaraitv  of  South  Oarottna,  CQhmibin»  8.  C. 

Chester  I).  Snell,  extension  division.  University  of  North  CaroUna.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

John  C.  Tjadcu,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  South  Dakota,  VenmlkMl,  8.  Dak. 

Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Sam  Houston  normal  hhstltnte.  Hnntsvilte,  Tex. 

Albert  H.  Yoder,  director,  extension  division,  I'niverslty  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Focks,  N.  Dak. 
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II. — PfUNciPAL  State  School  Officers. 


States  and  officers. 


Alabama: 

John  W.  Abercrombie. 

James  N.  Oimneis 

R.  £.  TidwelL 


R.  E.  Ledbetter.. 

J.  8.  Lambert 

P.W.Hodges.... 
Donylu  Beber... 
W.  L.  Spencer . . . 
Caflsie  L.  Spencer . 

J.  B.Hobdy 

R.  E.Cammack.. 

B.  E.Harris 

IvolSpatlord 

Clara  Pitts 

Sarah  Luther 


O.C.Blrd 

Mary  Woodruff 

Alaska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson. . 
Arizona: 

Elsie  Toles 


Official  des^nation . 


Address. 


State  superinteodent  of  education I  Montgomery 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  superintendent  and  director  of  teacher 
training. 

Rural  school  a^ent 

do 

Certification  and  planpimflnt  aacretory 

As^tant  certification  secretary 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education 

Supervisor  o  f  elementvy  education 

Director  of  vocational  eaueation 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  vocational  trades  and  Industries 

Saper\'isor  of  vocational  home  economies 

Reading  droleseccetafy 

Field  secretary  of  exceptional  education  and  parent- 
teacher  aasociaUons. 

DlTBOtor  of  physical  and  health  education 

Director  of  school  and  oommnnity  betterment 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Commissioner  of  education '  Juneau. 


Helen  S.  Benedict. 

M.  L.  Doner 

Homer  Davis 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  Bond 

N.  M.  Whaley 

W.  R.Edwards... 

A.  B.Hin 

J.  R.  Grant 

W.  E.  Holbrook... 

J.  A.  Prasson. 

OBlifomia: 

Will  C.  Wood 


SamH.  Cohn 

Albert  C.  Olney 

Mn.  Margaret  S.  McNaught, 

Sdwin  I(.  Snyder 

JobWoodJr 

A.  R.  Heron , 

Maud  I.  Murcdiio 


Jeremiah  B.  Lillard . . 

John  C.  B«s wick 

Herbert  R.  Stolz 

Wlnifkied  Van  Hagen. 

W.S.Dyas 

Edna  M.  Staogland . . 

GeorglaDa  Carden 

Ethel  Richardson.... 


Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  lAUg 

F.X.Kaner 

Alice  Alexander.^ 

Helen  L.  Currier 

Fraooes  £.  B.  Smith. . . 
Cidorado: 

EAtherlne  L.  Craig 

Mrs.  NeUie  D.  Newton. 

Earl  O.Morand 

Mrs.  Magdalena  Rofl... 
Connecticut: 

A.  B.  Meredith. 

F.J.Trinder 

Jesse  B.  Davis 

C.B.  Gentry 

N.  Searle  Light 

W.S.Dakin 

L.  T.  Garrison 

E.  W.Ireland 

F.E.Harrington 

A.  D.  Simpson 

R.C.Dem1ng 

Geo.  R.Sturges 

8.P.  Wiliard. 

A.J.Wright 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  State 
director  of  vocational  education. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  State  director  of  vocational  education 

Director  of  bureau  of  research 


State  siqwrintendent  q/  paidic  iustructiou. 

Deputy  saoerintendant 

Asnstant  deputy  superintendent 

Supervisor  oi  secondary  sduM^s 

State  agent  ol  rural  seoMds 

....do. 

State  agent  oi  rural  sobools  Ibr  N^roes 


Phoenix. 

I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 

LittteRook. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sunerintsodent  of  puMic  tnstruotlon  and  ex  officio 
director  of  ecUicauon. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Commieaioner  of  secondary  schools 

CommLssioner  of  elementary  schools ' 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  education 

Deputy  superintendent 

Deputy  director  of  education 

Superviur  of  taadMr^iaiaing  oouises  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Super\1sor  of  agricultural  instruction 

'  Supervisor  of  tnde  tuad  industrial  instruction 

Superi'Isor  of  physical  education 

Assistant  sunarriaor  of  physical  education 

Head  of  textoook  department 

Secretary 

Supervisor  of  school  attendance 

Assistant  superintepdent  in  charge  of  American i- 
KatioIL. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Superintendent  ofschools Balboa  Heights. 

Affiistant  superintendent Do. 

do !         Do. 

SuperN'Lsor  of  music '         Do. 

Supervisor  of  penmanship Do. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  State  superintendent 

State  rural  school  super\^isor 

Statistician. 


CommisaioiifBr  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education. 

Supervisor  of  aeooodary  education. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  edueation  (Sndth-Hughes) 

Director  of  supervision 

In«5pector 

do 

....do... 

Statistics  and  re8eai*cAi 

School  surveys 

Director  of  Amorioai^ntion 

Director  of  attendanoe  and  employment  work 

Financial  agent 

Chief  ctork 


Denver. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

HartloPd. 
Do. 
Do. 

StOTTk 

H«rtf»rd. 

West  HarttMPd. 

WilUmantic. 

Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 
NewHav«B. 
Woodbury. 
Colchester. 
Hartionl. 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation . 


Delaware: 

H.  V.  Holloway... 

John  Shilling 

Wilbur  H.  Jump. . 


R.  W.Hoini 

L.  C.  ArmstroDg. 


Jennie  R.  Bear 

James  O.  Adams 

District  of  Columbia: 

F.  W.  BaUou 

Stephen  E.  Kramer 

Garnet  C.  Wilkinson.. 
Florida: 

W.N.  Sheats 

J.  C.  Compton 

R.  L.  Turner 

M.  P.  Geiger 

W.  8.  Oawthon 

J.  H.  Brinson 

GeoKgia: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

I.S.Smith 

Geo.  D.  Godard 

J.O.Martin 

M.L.Dugean 

Joseph  B.^tewart 

E.  A.  Pound 

Tom  Wisdom 

Walter  B.  Hill 

Paul  Chapman 

L.M.  Sheerer 

J.  F.  Cannon 

W.  M.  MacLaurlne 

Kpsie  Campbell 

Hawaii: 

VaugVian  MacCaughey . 

T.  11.  Gibson 

Daisy  B.P.Smith 

Mrs.L.  L.  McCandless. 

Klslc  IT.  Wilcox 

D.C.Lindsay 

Samuel  P.  Woods 

W.n. Smith 

KenC.  Bryan 

Mrs.  Jane  Otremba 


Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Andrew. 

Mrs.  Esther  W.Kelle.. 

F.  W.Becldey 

Idaho: 

KthelE.Redfleld 

Retta  F.  Martin 

Enoch  A.  Bryan 

Melvin  8.  Lewis , 

Maragaret  Sweet 

Katheryn  Burggraf 

Austin  C.  Price. 

Carrie  E.  Plummer , 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  C.  Hanna 

Harry  M .  Thrasher , 

U.  J.  Iloffman 

W.S.  Booth 

CarlColvin 

J.E.IIill 

JesseF.KoIb 

J.E.Fults 

Coral.  Davis 

Elizabeth  M.  Beyer 

Charles  II.  Say  lor 

J.  C.  Thompson , 

H.T.Swift 

A.  L.  Whlttenberg 

R.O.Clarlda 

Indiana: 

Benjamin  J.  Burris 

John  S.  Hubbard 

Robert  K.  Devricks 

E.A.Wreidt 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools . . . 
Assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  elementary 
schools. 

State  director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  of  agriculture 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Business  manager 


Superintendent  of  schoob. 
Assistant  superintendent . 
do 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Chle  f  clerk 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

....do...TT: 

State  high  school-inspector 

State  agent  for  rural  Negro  schools 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

State  supervisor  of  nu^l  schools  (North  Georgia) . . . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia) . . . 
State  super\'lsor  of  rural  schools  ( Middle  Georgia) . . 

Rural-school  agent 

State  hlgh-sohool inspector  (University  of  Georgia), 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  (for  Negroes) , 

Agricultural  supervisor 

Assistant  agricultural  supervisor 

Trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Assistant  trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Home  economics  supervisor 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent , 

Secretary 

Commissioner  of  public  iastrtietion , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Territorial  director  of  industrial  education 

Territorial  director  of  domestic  science  and  homo 
making. 

Territorial  director  of  public  school  miisic 

Director  of  Hawaiian  nanduTafts 

Director  of  Hawaiian  history  and  language 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  rural  school  supervisor 

do 

Business  a^ent  and  auditor 

Certification  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Acting  supervisor  of  trades  and  IndiLstries 

Assisant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  lndu.strial  rehabilitation 

School  law 

ChiefClerk 

Secretary  of  teachers'  examining  board 

Secretary  of  teachers'  pension  board 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintedent 

ManuMTipt  clerk-. 

Director  of-vocatioiHU  education 


Dover. 
Do. 
Do. 

Newark. 
Dover. 

Dover. 
Do. 

Washington: 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 

Do. 
Inverness. 

Gainesville. 
Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

Reidsvllle. 

Milner. 

Co^ingtan. 

Atlanto. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Chipley. 

Atlanta. 

Athens. 

Do. 
Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lihue  Kauai. 
KahuluiMaul. 
Kohala. 
Hilo. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boise. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
Lewiston. 
Albion. 
Boise. 

Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

IndianqK)lis,. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Indiana— Continued . 
H.G.McComb... 

L.  B.Job 

Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  Latta 

Oscar  H.Williams. 
E.B.  Wetherow... 

S.  Leroy  Scoles 

Estes  Duncan 


owa: 

P.  E.McCIenahan 

A.  L.  Heminger , 

H.C.HoIlingsworth... 

M.  R.  Fayram 

(ieorge  A.  Brown 

F.A.Welch 

W.H.  Bender 

Harvey  L.  Freeland 

Louis  Wermelskircben. 

Alma  Merwln 

WilUsW.  Grant 

Kansas: 

Lorraine  E.  Wooster . . 
Geo.  A.  Alien 

B.  E.  Lewis 

Claire  W.  MitclieU 

Kay  Cain 

Cbas  £.  Baysioger 

Euna  M.  Arrasmith 

Kentucky: - 

George  W.  Col vin 

L.N.Taylor 

R.  P.Green 

J.  V.  Chapman 

F.C.  Button 

P.H.Hopkins 

J.  W.Carr 

Mrs.  Abner  Harris 

G.Ivan  Barnes 


Louisiana: 

T.H.Harris.... 

C.A.Ives 

John  M.  Foote . . 
A.M.  Hopper... 

John  £.  Cox 

C.  F.Trudeau.. 
LeoM.  Favrot.. 

A.  C.  Lewis 

P.  L.  Gilbeau... 
John  R.  Conniil. 


CleoraC.  Helbing.... 

ClvdeMobley 

John  E.  Lombard 

J.  G.  Lee.Jr 

W.H.Tipton 

Maine: 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 


Josiah  W.  Taylor 

H.A.Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.W.Gordon 

Nellie  W.Jordan.... 

E,  K.Jenkins 

R.E.Haines 

Herberts.  HiU 

Bemardine  Cooney . . 
Leah  J.  Abrahamson. 


Maryland: 

Alberts.  Cook 

George  H.  Reavis. 

S.M.  North 

E.  C.  Fontaine. . . . 
Wm.  J.  HoUoway. 
J.  W.  Huffington. 

Roy  Dimmltt 

WlfflamBuidick. 


Official  deaignatiou. 


Assistant  director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

SupNervisor  of  .Qgricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training 

State  school  inspector 

Assistant  State  school  inspector 

Executive  secretary  of  State  teachers'  retirement 
fund  board. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  of  normal  training  in  hieh  schools . 
Inspector  of  rural  and  consolidatea  schools . . 

InsQjBctor  of  graded  and  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Director  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Chief  clerk 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Chief  clerk 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

do 

Director  of  physical  training 

State  organizer  parent-teacher  association 

Director  of  vocational  and  superi  vsor  of  agricultural 
education. 

State  superintendent  of  education 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  supervisor 

Assistant  rural  school  inspector 

do. 

Assistant  State  high-school  inspector 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Assistant  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes. . . 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee 
and  institute  conducts. 

State  supervisor  of  homo  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

State  director  of  physical  education 

State  director  of  agricultural  teacher-training 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy  superintendent 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Agent  for  rural  education 

do 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganized  territory . 

Director  of  physical  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 

Supervisor  of  Americanization 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 

Chief  clerk 


State  superhitendent  of  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent, 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  voeaiional  education . 
Supervisor  of  physical  education. . 


Address. 


Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Des  Moines. 

Do. 

Do. 
•  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.      Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.  . 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankferi. 

Do. 

Do. 

►o. 

►o. 
Do.  :. 
Do.  ,/ 
t>o.-  i    ■ 
Do.   . 


g; 


Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Orono. 
Farmington. 
Portland. 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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States  and  officers. 


Maryland — Continued. 

T.L.  Gibson 

I.  Jewell  Simpson. . 

Bessie  C.  Stem 

T.  A.  Murray,  jr... 

Merle  S.  Bateman.. 
Massachusetts: 

Payson  Smith 

Frank  W.  Wright.. 


Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 

Burr  F.  Jones 

Robert  I.  BramhaU . . 
Harry  £.  Gardner. . . 
Royal  B.  Famum. . . 

Roberto.  Small 

Rufus  W.  Stlmson . . . 

Arthur  S.  Allen 

Edith  B.Hunt 


Caroline  E.  Nourse. 


Wm.  D.Parkinson.. 
Franklin  £.  Heald . . . 
N.Norcross  Stratton. 

Anna  A.  Kloss 

Edna  M.  Sturtevant. 


CarlE.Herrick 

Herbert  A.  Dallas. . . 
Mary  E.  P.  Lovrney. 

James  A.  Moyw 

Dennis  A.  Dooley . . . 
Charles  W.  Hobbs... 


John  J.  Mahon 
Charles  M.  Her^y 


ley.. 
rlthi 


Mary  L.  Guyton. 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 


Charles  B.  Hayes.... 
Charles  F.Belden... 

Clayton  L.  Lent 

George  H.  Varney. . 
Thomas  J.  Greehan. 
MichiRan: 

Thomas  E.  Johnson. 

W.  L.Cofley 

O.N.Otwell 

C.L.Goodrich 

Floyd  A.  Howe . 


Ida  M.Huston.... 
Nella  Dietrich...., 
Grace  B.  Wallace. 


Bert  J.  Ford 

Isabelle  Becker.. . . 

M.H.  Milks 

Walter  H.  French. 

E.E.  Galhip 

K.  G.Smith 

RuthFreogard — 
I  Minnesota: 

J.  M.  MoOonneU... 

P.  C.Tonning 

E.M.Phfflips..... 


George  A.  Selke.. 
G.  M.  Cesander... 
AnnaSwenson... 
R.  B.  MacLean. . . 

H.  E.  Flyiin 

J.  E.Lunn. 

PaulCalrow 

G.  A.  McGarvey.. 
Wylle  B.  McNeal. 
8.  A.  Challman.... 


E.  T.  Critchett. 


OflEkcial  designation. 


Address. 


Supervisor  of  music 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements. 

Statistician ;.... 

Chief  clerk  and  auditor 

Credential  clerk 


Commissioner  of  education 

Director  di\isioin  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  normal  schools. 

Superivsor  of  secondary  education 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education 

Agent  for  research  and  statistics. 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Director  of  art  education 

Director  division  of  vocational  education 

Agent  for  agricultural  schools  and  departments 

Agent  for  industrial  schods  for  men  and  boys 

Agent  for  industrial  schools  for  women  and  girls 
and  household  arts  schools  and  departments. 

Assistant  agent  for  household  arts  schools  and  de- 
partments. 

Agent  for  vocational  tcacher-trainins 

Agent  for  tcauher-training  for  agricultaral  schools. . . 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  industrial  schools 

Agen  t  for  teacher-training  for  household  arts  schools . 

Assistant  agent  for  teacher-training  for  housdiold 
arts  schools. 

Agent  for  administration,  vocational  schools 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 

Agent  for  Industrial  rehabilitation 

Director  divisioii  of  university  extension 

Agent  for  dass  organization,  university  extension. . 

Editor  and  supervisor  of  instruction,  university  ex- 
tension. 

Supervisor  of  Americanization,  university  extension 

Agent  for  Americanization 

Assistant  agent  for  Americanization 

Director  division  of  immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tl<m. 

Director  division  of  the  blind 

Director  division  of  public  libraries 

Secretary  teachers' retirement  board 

Business  agent 

Chief  clerk 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendaut 

AsMstant  superintendent,  head  rural  school  division 
Asaistantsuperintendent.  head  high  school  division. 
Assistant  sui>erlntendent,  head  physical  training 

division. 
Assistant  superintendent,  head  certification  division 

Head  of  editorial  division.. 

Head  of  statistical  divisiou... 

Head  of  parochial  division 

Head  of  rehabilitation  division 

Assistant  superintendent,  rural  school  division 

.do 

Building  inspector,  rural  schools 
Director  vocational  education 
Supervise  of  agriculture 
Supervisor  industrial  education 
Supervisor  home  economics 

Commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  oommissioner 

Director  of  vocational  education  and  inspector  of 
high  schools. 

Inspector  of  rural  schools 

Assistant  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

Inspector  of  elementary  schools. 

Inspector  of  teacher-training  schools 

Assistan  t  inspector  of  high  and  graded  schools 

Supervisor  oiagricultural  education 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  eductition 

Supervisor  of  home-ecomomlcs  education 

Inspector  of  buildings  and  director  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers'  retirement  fund. 


Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Amherst. 
Beaton. 

Do. 
Framingbam. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tian-sing, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.PaaL 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
MlnneapoUs. 

8t.PauL 
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StaiMand  oflloers. 


OfBdal  designation. 


Address. 


Minnesota— Continued . 

Clara  F.Baldwin... 

Harriet  A.  Wood 

Lillian  E.Cook 

Gladys  M.  Brown 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan... 

M.  A.  Morse 

K.  O.Snortum 

John  O'Doiinell 

Christopher  Lindahl. 
Mississippi: 

W.  F.Bond 

J.  W.  Broom 

J.  T.Callioun 


Director  of  li  brarfes 

Superviaor  of  seiiool  litvarieB  and  fleU  organizer. 

Librarian 

Referaioe  librarian 

Director  of  reeducation  of  injured  persons 

A  wiTteii  t  directw  of  reeducation 

do : 

Plaosment  officer 

Accountant 


H.  M.  Ivy.... 
Habaii. 


BuraHm 
F.J.Hubbard.. 
Patti  M.  Batson. 
MLssoori: 

Sam  A.  Baker... 


State  superintendent  of  puUic  education 

Assistani  superintendent  oi  public  education. 

State  super  visor  rural  schools 

High  school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  adioob 

Director  of  secondary  agricultural  education. . 
Chief  clerk -. 


George  W.  Reavis 

Raymond  Bhoop 

A.  S.  Boucher 

(George  Cole 

Henry  W.  Abeken . . . . 

£.  M.  Denny 

Agnes  Rank 

G.  A.  ThflUman 

Joe  Livinnton 

Wm.  T.  I^nton 

Arnold  A .  Bather 

James  P.  Lennie 

Clare  E.White 

Ernest  L.  Schneider... 

C.  M.  LeBow 

Ervtne  Meyer 

Lillian  H.  Davis 

C.  G.  WilBams 

Montana: 

May  Tmmper 

MinaPetrashek 

CarlA.  Jessen 

Adelaide  M.  Aver 

Amalie  Knobel 

G.  B.  Edwards 

Anne  Larson 

Nebraska: 

JohnM.  Matzen 

John  Speedie 

Cora  A.  Tiiompson 

Lulu  8.  Wolford 

Archer  L.  Bumham. . . 

Frank  R.  Boers 

LN.  Clark 

Cecile  Sdi^p 

Nevada: 

W.  J.  Hnntiiig 

Charles  Priest 

B.H.  Morrison 

New  Hamp^dre: 

E.  W.  Butterfleld 

Harriet  L.  Huntress... 

James  N .  Pringle 

Walter  M.May 

William  Y.Morrison.. 

Elizabeth  M.  Murphy. 

W.B.  Cookingham.... 

Walter  A.  Pierce 

John  Bishop 

R.J.MitciieU 

Curtis  R.  Bresnaham. 

Richard  H.  Koran 

New  Jersey: 

JohnEnrlght 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  director 
of  vocational  and  rdiaoIUtation  work. 

Assistan  t  director 

Chief  clerk 

Teacher-training  inspector 

High  school  inspector 

do 

Riural  school  inspector 

do. 

do 

Statistician., 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  indostiieB 

Supervisor  of  home  aeoDomicB 

Supervisor  of  industrial  reliabiiitatian 

RehabiliUtion  field  olBcer 

do 

do 

Inspector  of  Negro  schoob 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Deputy  superintendent 

Uigh-scbool  supervisor 

Rural-flchool  supervisor 

.f...do 

Director  of  vooatienaledaoation. 

Certiflcation  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instractiou. . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instroction.. 

do 

Normal-training  inspector 

Assistant  nonaal^trBining  inapector 

Rural-school  Inspector 

Secretary 


St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jacks<Mi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

JflAeraon  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Jefferson  City. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  director  of  vocational  educatipn 


*    «    «     V      ■ 


L.  L.  Jaekfon 

Roy  S.  Shaffer 

Wesley  A.  O'Leary. 


£.  A.  Reuther. 


Commissioner  of  education 

D^Mity  oommissianer 

do 

do 

High  school  injector 

Supervisor  of  health 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. 

ln^)ector  of  child  welfare 

Inspector  of  child  labor 

do 

Accountant 


S  tate  commissicm  er  of  educati(Hi 

Deputy  oommlssioner  and  in  charge  of  hearings  in 
controversies  and  disputes. 

A  ssistiui  t  commLsHkincr T  secondary  education 

Assistan  t  ocMnmissioner,  elementary  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  in- 
cluding agricultura 

Assistant  for  the  supervision  of  continuation  schools 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

C^arson  City. 
Do. 
Do. 

ConoonL 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Qaremont^ 
Concord. 
Newmarket. 
Nashua. 
Concord. 

Trenton. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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States  and  oflicerB. 


New  Jersey— Continued. 

R.  A.  Campbell 

J.  GouldSpofford... 


H.  O.  Sampson 

Iris  Prouty  O'Leary. 
Clara  H.  Krauter — 
John  J.  McCarthy. . . 


Lester  A.  Palmer 

Marianna  0.  Packer 

Herbert  N.  Morse 

Henry  W.  Huston 

i        Charles  McDermott 

John  S.  Mount 

Alfred  ChrLitie 

New  Mexico: 

John  V.  Conway 

I    ,   Earl  Douglass 

Mabel  A.  Hughes 

I        Min'on  Lugibihl 

I         J.W.  Glddlngs 

RuthC.MiUer 

A.  B.  Anderson 

R.  W.  Foard 

New  York: 

Frank  P.  Graves 

Frank  B.  GUbert 

Augustus  S.  Downing 

Charles  F.  Wheelock 

George  M.  Wiley 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr 

JohnM.  Clwke 

Hiram  C.  Case 

James  D.-  Sullivan 

William  R.  Watson 

Avery  W .  Skinner 

James  Sullivan 

Frank  H.Wood 

Irwin  Eamond 

Edna  M.  Sanderson 

Sherman  Williaflis 

Alfred  W.  Abrams 

I^wis  A .  Wilson 

Frederick  A.  Wilkes 

North  Carolina: 

E.C.Brooks 

A.  8.  Brower 

Marybelle  Delamar 

Frances  Lacy 

C.  D.Douglas 

J.  H.  Highsmith 

L.  C.  Brogden 

Elizabeth  KeUy 

N.  C.Newbold 

A.T.Allen 

Susan  Fulghum 

Hattie  Parrott 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston 

J.J.  Blair 

W.H.  Pittman 

W.C.Crosby 

J.  B.  Williamson 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Thomas 

T.  E.  Browne 

Edith  M.  Thomas 

Roy  H.  Thomas 

R.  A.01noy 

George  W.  Coggin 

H.H.  Willis 

H.  L.  Stanton 

North  Dakota: 

Minnie  Nielson 

L     E.J.TaylOT 

^     Bertha  R.  Palmer 

C.  L.  Robertson 

Edward  Erickson 

A.  C.  Berg 

J.W.RUey 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Page 


Official  designation . 


AddresB. 


Assistant  in  industrial  education 

Assistant  for  training  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

.^^stant  in  agricultural  education 

Sx>ecial  assistant  for  women's  vocational  work 

Assistant  for  training  teachers  of  home  economics 

Assistant  In  industnal  education / 

Instructor  and  director  physical  training  and 
hygiene. 

Assistant  director  physical  training  and  hygiene 

Instructor  in  physical  training  and  hygiene 

Business  manager p. 

Auditor  of  school  accounts 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Inspector  of  accounts : 

Statistician 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Secretary  to  State  superintendent 

Certification  clerk , 

Chief  clerk 

Industrial  director , 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 


State  commissioner  of  education. .« , 

Deputy  commissioner  and  counsel 

Assist,  commissioner  and  director  professional  educa. 

Assistant  commissioner  for  secondary  education 

Assistant  commissioner  for  dementary  education... 

Director  of  State  library 

Director  of  science  and  State  museum 

Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  attendance  division 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Examination  and  inspections  division 

Director  of  archives  and  history  division 

Chief  of  school  buUdings  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division -. 

Vice  director  of  library  school 

Chief  of  school  libraries  division 

Chief  of  visual  instruction  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education 

Specialist  in  commerdal  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Director  division  of  certification 

Secretary  division  of  certification 

Assistant  secretary,  division  of  certification . 

Supervisor  of  State  loan  fund 

State  supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

State  agent  for  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  schools  for  adults 

Director  of  division  of  Negro  education 

Director  of  division  of  teacher- trainlne 

Supervisor  of  division  of  teacher-training . . . 


.do. 
.do. 


Director  of  division  of  schoolhouse  planning. 

Director  of  division  of  publications 

Directcv  of  division  of  school  extension 

Supervisor  of  mechanics 

Film  li  brarian 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. 
Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  Inspector 

Ru  ral-school  inspector 

do 

do 

Chief  clerk 


Trenton. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Santa  Fe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Albany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
G<dd8baro. 
Kinston. 
Salisbury. 
Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bismarck. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Ohio: 

Vernon  M.  Riegel 

W.  B.BUss 

H.  G.  Swygert 

Geo.  M.  Morris 

T.  Howard  Winters. . . 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Walterxnire. 

E.  B.  Hawd^ 

H.D.  Byrne 

F.  G.  Landsittel 

E.  L.  fieusch 

E.  W.Myers 

Ray  Fife 

Enid  W.  Lunn 

W.  F.Shaw 

Dale  Wolf 

8.  Gary  Abercrombie. . 

OUahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wilson 

E.  N.Gollette 

Ella  H.Hunt 

G.M.Howell 

E.  E.  Toiirtellotte 

Luther  Russell 

E.  A.  Duke 

Pearl  HaU 

Oregon: 

J.A.GhuPBhin 

W.M.Smith 

Marie  Schwab 

J.  E.  Galavan 

E.  E.  ElUott 

Pennsylvania: 

Thos.  E.  Flnegan 

J.  George  Becht 

Wm.  D.  Lewis 

Fred  Engelhardt 

G.W.Hunt 

Jonas  E.  Wagner 

Edwin  E.Bach 

Lucy  W.  Glass 

Eugene  W .  Fellows — 

Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Ghrlsty. 

Alfred  W.  Gastle 


Stella  W.  Jones. 


W.  M.  Denison 

William  8.  Taft 

D.  E.  Grosley 

Mildred  Fischer 

J.  Y.  Shambach 

Georse  A.  Steams 

ChariesH.  Keene 

Katharine  A.  Prlttchett. 

Ethel  Beard 

HdenaMcCray 

Harry  R.  Allen 

Wm.  G.  Moorehead 

Mary  H.  Heffeman 

G.D.Koch 

A.  D.Jackson 

Lee  L.  Driver 

Thomas  A.  Bock 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

DaUas  W.  Armstrong.... 

Hubert  G.  Eicher 

GarUsIe  D.  Hasness 

Maurice  E.  Kressly 

M.  Edwin  Green 

H.  H.  Baish 

Francis  N.  Maxfleld 

Muriel  Brown 

Edna  M .  Kugler 

Albert  L.  Rowland 

Francis  B.  Haas 

Henry  Klonower 

WlUlam  8.  Taylor 

L.  H.  Dennis 

J.D.BIackweU 

J.  K.  Bowman 

H.  G.  Fetterolf 


Offlda  1  designa  tlon . 


AddresB. 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  education 

Statistician 

Rural  8cho(4  supervisor 

Inspector  of  teacher-training 


Asastant  lnspect(X'  teadier-tralning 

Ghlef,  division  of  examination  and  licensing 

High  school  supervisor 

do 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  Industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  rehabilitation 

Assistant  supervisor  of  Industrial  rehabilitation . . . 
Fonale  case  wwker 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Agricultural  assistant 

BUgh  school  Inspector 

do 

do 

Rural  8cho(A  supervisor 

Ghlefderk 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Assistant  state  superintendent 

Secretary... 

Industrial  field  worker 

State  director  of  vocational  education 


Superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  (higher  education) , 

Deputy  superintendent  (secondary  education) 

Direct(Hr  oi^admlnlstratlon  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  administration  bureau 

do 

District  director  of  Americanization  bureau 

do 

do 

do 

District  director  of  teacher-training,  American- 
ization bureau. 

District  director  of  women's  work,  American- 
ization bureau. 

Director  of  attendance  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  attendance  bureau 

Supervisor  of  attendance 

do 

do 

do 

Director  of  health  education 

Supervisor  of  nutrition 

Supervisor  of  school  nursing 

Supervisor  of  health  education 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

do 

do 

Director  of  credential  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  credential  bureau 

Director  of  rural  education 

Assistant  director  of  rural  education 

do 

do 

Director  of  school  buildings  bureau 

Assistant,  school  buildings  bureau 

do 

....do 

Secretary  of  school  emplovees'  retirement 

Director  of  special  education 

Supervisor  of  special  education 

do 

Director  of  teacher  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  teacher  bureau 

Assistant,  teacher  placement  service 

Assistant,  vocational  teachw-training 

Director  of  vocational  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  agricultural  education 

Supervise  of  agricultural  education 

4o 


Golumbua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kent. 
Golumbus. 

Do. 
Pleasant  Hffl. 
Columbus. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oklahoma. 

Do. 
Edmund. 

Do.  • 
StUlwater. 
Wewoka. 
Oklahoma. 

Do. 

Salem. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oregon  GHy. 
Salem. 

Harrlsbtirg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do.  V- 
Do.- 
DOi 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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EDTJCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,   1921-1922. 


II. — Phincipal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


StstcBsnd  officers. 


Oflbcia]  designation. 


Pennsylvania — Ck)ntLnue<i . 

H.'  E.  Oaysum 

Frank  R.  Morey 

Owen  D.  Evans 

Helen  J.  Dodge 

Mrs.  Anna G.  Green... 

Lu  M.  Hartman 

F.  Theodore  Struck... 

Wm.  Penn  Loomis 

Gerald  D.  Whitney. . . 

Harold  L.  Holbrook... 

C.Valentln»Kirby.... 

F.  G.Nic^ob 

Orton  Lowe 

O.C.  L.  Bclmer 

Ema  Graoamuck 

J.  A.  Fobeig 

HollisDann 

SelmAM.^KoBold 

Clara  F.  Sanford 

Adeline  B.  Zaebert 

J.  Lyqn  Barnard 

Helen  M .  Peppard 

James  M.  61a.ss ... 

James  Q.  Penti 

Philippine  Lslauds: 

Luther  B .  Bewley 

Camilio  Osias 

John  W-  Osborn 

John  J.  Heffington 


Jose  A.  De  Kaatro.. 
G.  Glenn  Lyman... 
Nortlk  H.  Poremaii. 

Roy  K.  GiEmore 

Horace  E.  Culter. . . 


Jose  Reyes 

Mariano  del  Rosario... 

Jacinto  Atanacio 

Alberto  Delusung 

Porto  Rico: 

JuanB.  Huyke 

Carey  HieUe 

Francisco  Vizcarrondo. 

Joseph  C  Slorin 

George  V.  Keelan 

Jose  Gonsales  Ginorio. 
George  A.  Harrimaa. . 

A.  Gonzales  Font 

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

Emerson  L.  Adams 

Charles  CarroQ , 

John  L.  Alger 

Anne  W^  Congdon 

Leslie  E.  Abbott 

Ida  S.  Hanington. 

Benj.  T.  Ldand 

Agnes  M.Bacon 

South  Caroliisa: 

J.  E.  Svaaringen. 

£.  D.  Easterling 

W.A.8k«ily 

P.  W.Belhea 

B.  L.  Parkinson 

Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray 

J.B.  Feltoa 

Verd  Petenon 

E.  W.  Garris 

H.B.Adams 

R.E.Lea 

Lillian  UoOman 

Mat  tie  E.  Thomas . . . 

D.  L.  Lewis 

J.H.She^y 

A.  O.V.Hoffman. 

South  Dakota: 

Fred  L.  Shaw 

Charle.'«T.  King 

M.  M.  GuhlQ 


Supervisor  of  agrionltnral  odocation. 

Supervisor  of  school  gardens 

Assistant  director  of  continuation  finhnolw. 

Assistant  director  of  hotme  eeonoinioB 

Super  vis(x-  of  home  economies 

do 

Assistant  director  of  Industrial  education. 

Supervisor  of  indnstnaledocatlaii. 

do 

do 

Director  of  art  edncatioR 

Director  of  commercial  education. 

Director  <rf  Bwghsh 

Director  of  torelgn  langnagee. 

Dlreeter  of  geography 

Director  of  mathem^ica. 

D  irector  o  f  music 

Supervisor  of  masie 

do 

Directoc  of  school  Ktararies 

Director  of  social  stndiea 

Director  of  speech  imnrovement 

Director  of  junior  high  schools 

Injector  01  junior  lu^sdioelaL 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  edoeatlon > 

Assistant  to  the  director  of  edueatisii. 

Acting  superintendent^  DepartmsBt  of  Mtnriftnao 
and  Sulu. 

Chief  derk. — ............ 

Superintendent  of  property  and  accounts 

Superintendent  of  agneoltsral  inatraetfon 

Chief ,  academic  diviaion 

Chiefs  tndnstrialdivisiQB 

Chief » iMiildinfs  divisioti 

Chtetof  reondfi. ....... 

Chief  aoeountant 

Disbursing  offioer 

Property  officer 


Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  eonuKdisiotier 

Secretary  of  department 

General  superintendent 

do 

General  supcriBtondent  of  Spanish 

Chiefs  diviSon  of  property  and  aceooikts... 

Chiefs  division  olmnnteipalsetMoLalEBira 


Addreaa. 


Harrlsburg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
•Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 

• 

Manila. 
Do. 
Do. 


Manila. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dol 
Do. 
Po. 
Do. 

Samtaan. 
Po. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dou 
Doi 


Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commLssioner 

Secretary  and  deputy  for  vocational  education. 

Inspector  of  high  schools 

library  visitor 

Supervisor  of  agrieoltural  educattoii 

Supervisor  of  hoBMeoonomicsadizeation 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education. 

Supervisor  of  Americanization. 


State  superintendent  (rf  education 

Chief  derk 

Mill  achflol  supervisor 

Rural  schocd.  supervisor 

State  higbe^chool  inspector 

Supervisor  of  adult  sehoois 

Supervisor  of  Ne^  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruc^ioii 

do 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  indiiKtrial  education — 

State  school  tfchiteck 

Sup^visorofvocatioBalhameeoQnomJtes 

Community  school  organizer 

Rural  school  saperrisor 

Registrar,  teacher  phKement  boreaa ... 

Bookkseper 


State  superintendent  of  public  instraetion. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Director  of  AmecicanixatioB  and  rural  education. . . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kington. 

Do. 
Providenee. 

De. 

CokUBhia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
GleiBsOD  CoUege. 
Cofaimbla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pierre. 
Do^ 
Do. 
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II. — Principal  State  School  Officers — ('outiaued: 


8Ut«Band  officers. 


South  Dakota— Continiiocl. 
Fred  E.  Smith." 


Gertrude  Ljrnass. 

Bonnie  Martin 

Gilbert  I.  Ruden. 
Edna  Courtney. . 
Gertrude  Lison.. . 


M.  A.  Sharp 

Helen  Bresford 

Gertrude  Fischbach.. . 

Ellen  Dunlevy 

Ira  Howell 

Tenneaeee: 

J.  B.  Brown 

B.  O.  Duflsan. 

J.  W.  Brlster 

P.  L.  Hamed 

OllleH.  Bernard 

I>.  M.Clements 

James  Arentson 

Lena  Pierce 

Emma  Watts 

Joe  Jennings 

^Toxas* 

Annie  Webb  Blanton. 

S.  M.  N.  Marrs 

Mary  Jo  Popplewell. . . 

Mrs.  Ella 7.  Little.... 

Katherlne  Gray 

C.L.  Dayis 

J.H.Hinds 

Jessie  Harris 

Lillian  Peek 

N.  S.  Himsdon 

LitrJe  M.  Barbour 

L.  D.  Borden 

L.  W.  Rogers 

Minnie  L.  Barrett 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gay 

Amy  V.  AHen 

SelbyAttwell 

EmmaMttcheU 


Official  designation. 


High  school  supervisor  and  director  of  vocational 

education. 

Assistant  in  Americanization 

As.slstant  in  rural  education 

do 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  In 

industry. 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Superxisor  of  certification 

CfMentials  clerk 

Examination  clerk 

Truancy  officer 


.\ddreflB. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-school  inspector 

Associate  high-school  inspector 

State  rural  school  agent 

State  niral  school  supervisor 

Agilcultural  Bupenriaor 

Industrial  supervisor 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Director  of  Ubrary  extension 

Chief  clerk 


Utah: 

C.  N.  Jensen 

E.J.Norton 

MosiahHalL 

E.  G.  Gowans 

IrvinS.  Noall 

I.  B.Bali 

Jean  Cox 

A.  C.  Matheson 

Matilda  Peterson. 

Vermont: 

Clarenee  H.  Dempeey. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

First  asastant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  supefintendent 

Third  assistant  superintendent 

Chief  su  pervisor  or  high  schools 

Director  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  director  of  agricultural  education 

Director  of  home  eoonomica 

Assistant  director  of  home  economics 

Director  of  industrial  education > 

Assistant  director  ol  industrial  education 

Chief  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Chief  of  division  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  textbook  administration 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  and  ooHege  examiner  of  State  board  of 
examiners. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Deputy  superintenitent 

State  supervisor  of  industrial  rehabiUtation. 

State  director  of  bealita  education 

State  supervisor  in  trades  and  Industries . . . 

State  supervisor  in  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 

State  director  of  Americanization 

State  primary  supervisor 


J.  D.  Whittier 

E.  P.Hamilton.... 
Katherine  Aagesen. 

Rose  Lucia 

Virginia: 

Harris  Hart 

J.N.Hlltanan 

E.  E.Worrell 

W.  D.  Gresham.... 
Thomas  D.  Eason.. 
Henry  G.  ElUs. 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  junior  liigh  schools. 
Supervisor  of  elementary  education. . . 

Executive  clerk,  State  board 

Director  of  teacher  training 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 


Bache!  E.  Gregg. 
Raymond  V .  Long . 


Mrs.  Ora  H.  Avery. 

Guy  C.  Throner 

Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston. 

Blanche  A.  Nagel 

W.  U.  Neeley 

Edwin  Twitmyer , 

West  Virginia: 

George  M.  Ford 

J.  H.  Hli^man 

/.  F.  Marsh 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instniction 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

State  supervisor  of  a^icultural  education 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  teacher  training 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics  education. 
State  supervisor  of  physical  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector 


.1 


Ptat«  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  and  field  agent,  State  board  of  education.  I 


rienre. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Nashville. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Do. 
Do. 


Salt  Lake  City 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montpeller. 

Burlington. 
Montpeller. 

Do. 

Do. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Olympia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Charleston. 
Do. 
Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIKECTORY,  1921-1&22. 


II. — Principal  Statr  School  Ofpicerr — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Official  designation . 


West  Virrinia— Continued. 

L.  L.  rYlcnd 

E.  E.  Knight 

J.  D.  Muldoon 

J.  S.  Bonar 

Melville  Stewart 

Wm.  W.  Sanders 

Frank  M.  Kearns 


PhllM.  Conley... 

Robert  Clark , 

Lillian  Carver 

George  £.  Hubbs. 

JohnC.  Shaw 

O.  A.  Watson 

Wm.  r.  Meadows. 

H.  K.  Barbe , 

Jno.  W.  Cook 

H.  A.  Stover 

Wisconsin: 

John  Callahan 

C.  J.  Anderson 

C.  L.  Harper 

O.S.Rice 

W.J.  Osbom 

Joseph  T.  GUes.... 
Pauline  B.  Camp.. 
H.W.Schmidt... 
Geo.  H.  Drewry... 
S.  Miles  Thomas.. 
W.  T.  Anderson... 
Annie  Reynolds. . . 


Maybell  G.  Bush 

Isooel  Davidson 

Elisabeth  L.  Woods •. 

Melicent  Waterhouse 

A.  A.  Thomson 

George  S.  Dick 

Irene  Newman 

Aletta  Olson 

John  F.  Shaw 

Wyoming:  • 

Mrs.  Katharine  A,  Morton, 

Serafina  Fadnelli 

Lewis  C.  TidbaU,  Jr 


James  R.  Coxen.. 

W.  M.  Home 

Elise  A.  SeyliE&rth. 
Virginia  Warkley. 


Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Assistant  supervisor  of  high  schocds 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  department  of  medical  inspection  and 

sanitation. 
Supervisor,  depc^ment  of  citisenship  and  thrift... 

Supervisor,  department  of  teacher-training 

Assistant  supervisor,  department  of  teacher-training 
Supervisor  of  department  of  trades  and  industries. 

Agent  for  rehabilitation 

do 

do 

do *. 

Statistician  and  bookkeeper 

Supply  clerk 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind . . . 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts 

State  school  supervisor 

....do 

....do 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools  and  supervising 
teachers. 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Clinical  psychologist  and  suporisor  of  special  classes 

Assistant  psychologist 

Supervisor  of  nu^  schools 

do 

Assistant  librarian 

Diploma  and  certificate  clerk 

Publicity  editor 


State  sup^lntendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  education  and  chief  of  certifica- 
tion division. 

State  director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

State  director  of  specisd  dasses 

Assistant  State  director  of  special  classes 


Charlest<Hi. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wheeling. 
Buckhamion. 
Charleston. 
Welch. 
Charleston. 

Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Cheyenne. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


T 


County. 


ALABAMA. 


Autau^. 
Baldwui . 
Barbour. . 

Bibb 

Blount... 

Bullock.. 

Butler. . . 

Calhoun.. 

Chambers 

('herokee. 

Chilton.. 

Choctaw., 

Clarke... 

Clay 

Cleburne. 

ColTee 

Colbert... 
Conecuh. . 
Coosa 


(^ounty  superintendent. 


Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett.  Prattville. 
S.  .M.  Tharp,  Ba^r  Minette. 
P.  A.  McDaniel,  jr.,  Clayton. 
H.  H.  Jones,  Centerville. 
A.  L.  Head,  Oneouta. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Greenville. 

S.  D.  Gibson,  Anniston. 

G.  M.  Barnett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.  Browder,  Center. 
H.  L.  Foshee.  Clanton. 
Zac  Rogers,  Butler. 

J.  F.  Gfllis,  Grove  Hill. 
W.  T.  Harwell^Ashland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Heflin. 
G.  C.  Bowden,  Elba. 
J.  T.  McKee,  Tuscumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett,  Evergreen. 
O.  K.  Weldon,  Roekford. 


County. 


ALABAMA— COntd. 


Covington. 
Crenshaw . 
Cullman. . 

Dale : 

Dallas 

Dekalb.... 
Elmore. . . 
Escambia. 
Etowah... 
Fayette... 
FrankUn.. 
Geneva. . . 
Greene. . . . 
Hale 


Henry. . 
Houston , 
Jackson . 


County  superintendent. 


'I  Jefferson. 


J.  A.  Keller,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  Luveme. 
A.  B.  Murphree,  Cullman. 
E.  C.  Palmer,  Newton. 
D.  M.  Callaway,  Sebna. 
C.  J.  Allen,  Fort  Payne. 
G.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  H.  Southerland,  Brewton. 
£.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden. 
Z.  D.  VIck,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin/Kussellvllle. 
J.  G.  Austin.  Hartford. 
W.  P.  Archibald,  KnoxviUe. 
Edward  L.  Coleback,   Greens- 
boro. 
O.  E.  Tompkins.  Abbeville. 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Dothan.. 
Jesse  Wheeler,  Scottsboro. 
N.  R.  Baker,  Birmingham. 
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County. 

ALABAHA— CODtd. 

ILABAMA-OonW. 

W.  V.  FlemLig,  Opelika. 
M.  K.Clemenfc.,Alhon3. 
J.  A.  Coleman  11  a jTieville. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskeece. 

Geo.'M.VMson'!'i.i»den. 

Geo!  A."i?»m's,  Mon^WTllIe. 
k!  l!  Haya,  Al'tiauy, 

R-.'H.".di^'a£2- 

Randotpb 

R,  B.  Callaway,  Li vlngsum. 

Talladega 

?S3S-.:::::: 

SIS;;:;: 

c.^l'^tr&h.'SSS^- 

Washhigton 

winswii::::::::" 

ssr-: 

O.  C.  Weaver,  Csmden, 

DlMria. 

District  superiQtendont  ol 

District, 

Bljtrict  saperinlendent  at 
Bvhbols  lor  Qstlves. 

NotthvraUrQ 

Western  dif  trie 

"SE,,,  ™ 

Srailliweatern 

lis- 

Us- 

James  H.  Maguire,  Nowvili. 

Ben).B.'Mo««,'h.n«.iB'. 
Arthur  H.  Miller,  Anchorage. 

SewDrtLPeniusula 
diatriil. 

<:.  w.  Hawkeaworth,  Juneau. 
Joan  Dupeiluls,  ttome. 

<,ouaiy  supennisnaant. 


s.  NanrrGlhbons.i^i.Ji^ 
.    _jlenL.  Brown.Coohise. 
.   Virgiiiis  Locketl.  FlagstaH. 
Lucy  Nash,  Globe, 
S.  0,  Hey  wood,  SaSord. 
Mrs,  Jesaie  I..  Johnson, CUIton. 


Jo8epli:neiJaion,Nora]ra. 
Ward  H,  Wheeler.^es- 

.  Nora  E.  Uorrow,  Yuma. 


L.  Wood,  BenlonTllle. 


.    Lewis  Doherty,  TbtsTiton. 
.   Clifford  Fry,  fierryville. 

D,  T.  HendLTsoii.  Lake  Village. 

K.  a.  Hoss,  Arkadelphla. 

W.  W.Henry,  Cornlni!. 

B.  P.  Jordan,  Ueber  Springs. 


.   J.  P.  Bingham,  Van  Bi 


Fullon 


.   Mn.I.  B.  Nunn,  Fordyce, 

,   L,  U.  Gary,  Uumss. 

.    E.C.  Robertson.  Montieeilo. 

*.  A.  Parsons,  jr. .Conway. 
.    W,  1.  Agee,  Oiark. 
.   Fred  Moore,  Salem, 

"      lelt       Braughton,       Hoi 


74807"— 22 2 


D.  b.  Bushing.  Sberidan. 

H,  R,Partiow,Paragould. 

U.I>. Clark,  Hope.. 

R.  F.  Tackett-Friendahip. 

Kd  Compton,  Nashville. 

W,  T.Jernigan.BaleBvUle. 

T.  U.  Liun,  Melbourne. 

O.  E.Laud.Newprat. 

W.  P,  Keith,  Pine  BiuJl. 

R.  C.  Temple,  Clarksvllle. 

),F.  Bright,  Lenisville. 

W.  E,  McLeod,  Walnut  Rldga. 

Ainu    Futrall.  Uarianna, 

W.  R.  atephena.lr.,  Star  City. 

_ „ L.  F,  Wheella,  Ashdown. 

Logan I  11,  Q.Thomasson, Magazine. 

Lonoke 1  W,  C.  Davis,  I,onoke. 

!  Afton  Wheeler,  UuQlavlUe. 
'  L.  E.  Brigga.  Ve"    " 

.  Otto  Forehand,  1 

;  W.  M.  Crow,  BIylbeille. 

W.  E.  Fhlpps,  Clarendon. 

Brnest  Berrv,  Moimt  Ida. 
I  J,  W.  Toeler,  Praseott. 

:  J,  O.  Ferrtot,  Jasper. 

Ouachita '  J.  J.  Tibbi Is,  Camden. 

I'erry Jw.  B.  Loudennilk,  Adona. 

Phillips I  L.  F.  AndersoD,  Marvell, 

Pike I  O,  C.   Floyd,  Murlreesboro. 

Poinsett I  V.  A,  Murpby,  Hairisburg. 


Eot  Spring.'.'.!^ 
la^peudenHi... 


MontRomE 
Nevada.. 
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CouBty. 


Coiutty  superintendeat. 


AJtK  ANSAS— COntd . 


Polk , 

Pope 

Prairie , 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Frauob... 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stoue ., 


Union.. 


VanBiiireii 

Washington. 

Wliit« 

Woodruff 

Yell 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda. 

Alpine. .. 


Amador. 


Butlc 

Calaveras.... 

Colitsa 

Contni  Co0tii. 
Del  Norte.... 

Eldorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt. . . 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake... 
Lassen. 


Los  Angeles 

Madera. 

Mariu 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 


Omnge... 

Placer. 

Plnmas.. 
Riverside. 


San  Benito , 

San  Bernardino. 


San  Die^o 

San  Ffaucisco. 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. .. 

Santa  Clan 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 


W.  H.  Morian,  Mena. 
T.  D.  BuUook,  Rnssellvme. 
Lillie  Bryant,  De  Vails  Blofl. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Dodge.  Little  Bock. 
R.  A.  Mock,  Pocahontas. 
J.  M.  Wibon,  Forrest  aty. 
W.  A.  J»dcson,  Benton. 
G.  C.  EUis,  Waldron. 
J.  M.  McCall,  Marshall 
L.  M.  Redwlne,  Greenwood. 
L.  E.  Quinn,  De  Queen. 
W.  T.  MicJankins,  Ash  Flat. 
7.    T.  Caoopbell,    Mountain 

View. 
Mes.     Helen  S.  Henry,     £1 

Dorado. 
T.  J.  Cowaa,  ClinUm. 
O.  W.  Dass,  Fayetteville. 
J,  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 
J,  T.  Caughloy,  Augusta. 
T.  A.  Widyght,  Dardanelle. 


Geo.  W.  FYidE,  OaUaad. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bruns,  SiMri- 
4aa,  NW. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,'  Jack- 
son. 

Irvin  Passmore,  Orovllle. 

Teresa  Rivara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wn.  H.  Ha&lOD,  Mwttnes. 

Edwin  A.  Moore  Cresent  City. 

£.  J.  Fitzeerald,  Plaoerrille. 

Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno. 

S.  M.  Chaney,  Willows. 

Robert  A.  Bugbee,  Eureka. 

H.  C.  Coe,  El  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishi^. 

L.  £.  Cheooweth,  Bakarafleld. 

Miss  M.  L.  Rifihmond,  Han- 
ford. 

Minerva  Fecgoson,  Lakeport. 

Meb.  Julia  Norwood,  Sosan- 
vilte. 

Mark  Keppel,,  Los  Angeles. 

Craig  Canninchani,  Madera. 

Jas.  B.  Davidson,  San  Rafael. 

John  L.  De.xter,  Mariposa. 

Roy  Good,  Ukiah. 

Mrs.  Belle  6.  Gribi,  derced. 

Mrs.  Nettle  B.  Hams,  Alturas. 

Mildred  Gregory,  Bodie. 

H.  Louise  BchuUxberg.  Salinas. 

Lena  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 

ElizabeOi  M.  Ricbaids,  Ne- 
-radaCity. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  I.  Donnelley,  Qtiincy. 

IraC.  Landis,  Riverside. 

Carolyne  M.  W^ebb,  iaaxxm- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  Hollister. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  Ban 
Bernardino. 

Ada  York,  San  Diego. 

Alfred  Roncovleriy  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Effle  Anderson,  Stockton. 

Robert  L.  Bird,  Son  Luis 
Obispo. 

Roy  W.  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 

A.  S.  Pope.  Santa  Barbara. 

A}^es  £.  Howe,  San  Jose. 

C«cii  M.  Davis,  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningliam, 
Redding. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


CALIFORNIA— con. 


Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus... 

Sutter. 

Tehama...-. 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne.. 
Ventura.... 


Yolo. 
Yuba- 


COLORADO. 


Adams 

AlamoM.. 
Arapahoe. 


Archuleta. 
Baca 


Bent 

Boulder. 
Chaffee.. 


Choyemie. . 
Clear  Creek. 


!  Coneios. 
Costilla. 


Crowley. 
Custer... 


Delta.... 

Denver.. 
Dolores. . 
Douglas. 


Eacie... 
Elbert . . 
ElPaao. 


Fremont. 
Garfield.. 

Gilpin 


Grand 

GunnLson.. 
Hinsdale... 
Huerfano... 

JackBoii 

JefieraoiB... 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. 

Lake 

La  Phita... 
Larinwr 


Las  Aulmas. 

Lincola 

Logan , 

Mesa 


Mineral 

MofTat 

Montezuma. 


Montrose. 
i  Morgan... 

I  Otero 


Belle  Alexander,  Downierilln. 
W.  li.  desver,  Vreka. 
D»a  H.  WMte,  Fairfield. 
Ben  Baaiard,  Santa  Rosa. 
A.  G.  filmore,  Modesto. 
Lizzie  Vagedes,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lane,  Red  Bhm. 
Lucy  Yoo^g,  weayerville. 
J.  Is.  Bockman,  Visatta. 
G.  P.  Morgan,  Bonora. 
Mrs.    Blaaehe  T.   Reynolds, 

Ventura. 
Harriett  S.  Lee,  Woodland. 
Jemde  Valaley,  MaiTsville. 


Mary  V.  McFarland,  Brighton. 

Hamett  Dalsell,  Alamosa. 

Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wilson,  Little- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Badie  Betzer,  Pagosa 
Sprinra. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Jackson, 
Spria^d. 

Minnie  Kimmer,  Las  Animas. 

Mrs.  Anna/.  Bittner,  BeuMer. 

Marion  B.  Wafiaoe,  Buena 
Vista. 

Esther  B.  Weir,  Obeyenne 
Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gleason,  Idaho 
Spnttfls. 

Mrs.  Mable  Mlckelson,  Conejos. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Dngan, 
San  Luis. 

R.E.  Rhine,  Ord way. 

Mrs.  Lou  C.  Beaman,  West- 
cliffe. 

Mrs.  Grace  Cummines,  Delta. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wixon,  Denvor. 

Eva  M.  Bell,  Rico. 

Mre.  Lenora  Pnescott,  Castle 
Rook. 

Mrs.  Ome  O.  Meyer.  RodelilL 

Minerva  McCarty,  Kioira. 

Mn.  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Mrs.  Canu  T.  Anthony,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  Grstta  Pottin^ar,  Glen- 
wood  Springs. 

Mrs.  Edith  Williams,  Central 
CUy, 

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Schnoor,  Fraser. 

Holon  Blackstock,  Ounnieon. 

Mabel  B.  Rawson,  Lake  City. 

Dorothy  Arnold.  WalMnbiuv. 

Mrs.  MhinieBo^,  WaJden. 

Myrtle  Songer,  Golden.. 

Florence  B.  Barnard,  Eads. 

Jessie  MagaeOray,  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark,  LeadTflle. 

Nell  McCutey,  Durango. 

Enuna  T.  Wilkins,  Fort  Col. 
lius. 

Elmore  Floyd,  Trinidad. 

Mrs.  Delia  Winder,  Hugo. 

Flora  A.  AUaaon.  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hinton,  Grand 
Junction. 

Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  Creeda. 

Mrs.  Laura  K.  Canon,  Oaiy. 

Mrs.  Nora  S.  Hi^Ushinga, 
Corte/.. 

Sarah  L.  Taylor,  Montrose. 

Laura  N.  Bubchsted,  Fort 
Morgan. 

R.  D.  MoClintoek,  La  Junta. 


COUXriT  8CH0<M.  SUPSBIKTSKDENTS. 
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ObuuIit. 


coLo&Ajx)— oon. 

Otiray 

Park 

Phillip* 

Pitkin..^ 

Prowers... 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco. 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache. 


Cmatj  superlnteodtBt. 


p 


Ceanijr. 


BUUe  ErteksoQ,  Ouray. 

Mn.  Zoe  R.  Chapman^  Fair- 
play. 

C6a&.  R.  PeterSf  Holyoke. 

Mrs.  Anna  Short.  Aspen. 

Pauline  Otlbert,  Lamar. 

Mrs.  LUlie  O.  Baker,  Pueido. 

liUian  Baker,  Meeker. 

Carrte  Deitrich,  Monta  Vista. 

Anas  Funk,  Hayden. 

Mis.  Margaret  Martin,  6a- 
gUBflbe. 


COLORADO — OOn. 


SanMiguaL. 
Sedgwick... 


Suflualt. 
TeUer... 


Cfloaty  superintandeDt. 


San  Juan Mrs.  Maij  B.  Hodges,  Sfivir* 

torn. 
Eaibleen  O' Kelly,  TaUnride. 
Mrs.  BUna  Schroeder,  Jules- 


Washington. 

Weld 

Yuma 


bis-g. 
Mrs.  Alloe  Richardson,  Brack- 

anzidge. 
Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Odell,  Ciippie 

Creek. 
Rosa  E.  Bachman,    Akrvn. 
C.  W.  Martin,  Greeley. 
T.  H.  Hooper,  Wray. 


Towns  in  union. 


canDBcricuT. 

AshfordjCoventry, 
Mansdeld. 

Avon,  Bozlington, 
Fanoington. 

Barkhamstedf 
Colebrook,  Oo- 
shea,  Hartlaod, 
New  Hartford. 

Beaoon  Falls, 
Bethany,  Ox- 
ford, Prospect, 
Wolcott. 

Bethlehem,  Wood- 
bury. 

Bloomfield,  New- 
ington. 

Bolton 


Bo^rah,  Led3rard, 
North  Stoning- 
ton,  Preston. 

Bridgewatar,Rox 
bury,  Sherman, 
Warren. 

Brookfleld,  New 
Fairaeld,  Red- 
ding, Wilton. 

Canaan,  Nortii 
Canaan,  Salis- 
bury. 

Canterbury,    Lis- 
bon.    Sterling, 
Voluntown. 

Canton,  Granby. . 

Cheslva,  North 
Haven. 

Chester,  Old  Say- 
brook,  Saybrook. 

Colchesttf,Hebron, 
Marlborough. 

Columbia,  Fnnk' 
lin,  Lebanon, 
Sprague. 


SaiMT  vising  i^ents. 


A.  W.  Greer,  WHUmantlo. 
L.  S.  Mills,  Plalnvme. 

F.  J.  Penky,  Winsted. 

I.  B.  Dnnfield,  Watorbwy. 

G.  a  Swift,  Watortown, 

W.  H.  Mandrey.  25  BrookUne 

Ave.,  Hartford. 
W.  S.  Dakln,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 
3.  Hussey  Reed,  Norwich. 

O.  B.  Lowell,  New  MUford. 

H.  D.  Sylvester,  Danbury. 

W.  M.  Taagae,  Canaan. 


Sarah     T.     Palmer,     North 
Stonington. 

W.  M.  Strong,  CollinsviUe. 

B.  C.  Alien,  North  Haven. 

C.  W.  Maddocks,  Peep  River. 
H.  S.  Ubby,  Colchester. 


County. 


7LOBIDA. 

Alachua. 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 


County  superintendent. 


£.  R.  Simmons,  Gainesville. 
W.  R.  Simmons,  Macclenny. 
C.  C.  Mathis,  Panama  City! 
H.  B.  Wiggins,  Starke. 
S.  J.  Overstreet,  Titusville. 
J.  S.  Rickards,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 
P.  F.  Fisher,  Blountstown. 
W.  E.  Bell,  Punta  Oorda. 
Jesse  Montague,  Inverness. 


Towns  in  union. 


CONNECTICUT— 

continued. 

Cornwall,  ICent, 
Sharon. 

Cromwell,  Had- 
dam. 

Durham,  Middle- 
field,    North 
Branfofd,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Eastford,  Pomfret, 
Union,  Wood- 
stock. 

East  Granby,  Suf- 
field. 

East  Hampton, 
Portland. 

East  Lyme,  Old 
Lyme,  Lyme, 
Salem. 

Easton,  Monroe, 
Tnunbull,  Wee- 
ton. 


Scot- 


To; 
Hampton, 

land. 
Harwinton 
Killingworth 

Westbrook. 
Madison 


Middlebury.  New- 
town, Sooth- 
bury. 

Rocky  HiU. 

Washington. 


Willington. 


Supervising  agents. 


H.  M.  Jieffords,  Kent. 

A.  L.  Young,  MIddletown. 

Ebie  JDein,  76  Haoiet  Si., 
Bridgeport. 

T.  F.  Rupp,  Putnam. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  Suffield. 
J.  F.  Connolly,  Middletown. 
F.  T.  Witoon,  Niantic. 

F.  W.  Knight,  273  Wayna  St., 
Bridgeport. 

L.  C.  Staples,  Ellington. 

C.  L.  Brownell,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 
K.  N.  Brown.  Thomaston. 
,  Larla  Rounoy,  Deep  River. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 
F.  H.  Johnston,  Newtown. 

F.  B.  Harrington,  State  Capi- 
tol, Hartford. 

E.  W.  Ireland,  State  Capitol, 
Hartford. 

L.  T.  Garrison,  WUllmanUc. 


County. 


FLORIDA— contd. 


Clay. 


Columbia. 

Dade 

DeSoto... 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia. 
Flagler.... 
I  Franklin.. 


Cotmty  superintendent. 


P.   L.   Tlpptns,    Green  Cove 

Springs. 
J.  W.  Bums.  Lake  City. 
Chas.  M.  Fisher,  Miami. 
P.G.  Shaver,  Arcadia. 
W.  R.  Fletcher,  Fletcher. 
F.  A.  Hathaway,  JaclcsonviUe. 
A.  S.  Edwards,  rensacola. 
D.  B.  Brown,  Bunnell. 
A.  A.  Core,  Apalactucola. 
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't.'"??::,- 


.   U.S.  HRfes. 

.    W.  W,  Bndsui>-,.ioDi>a. 
.    W.  R .  (Irunllne,  Wauchuls. 
.    L.  II.Halliaway,  BrookaiillA. 

I.  C.  M.  ELenbergw,  Sebrtng, 

J.  E.  Kntght,  Tamps. 
.    T.  J- Mcffatle,  UoiOtar. 
.   C.  W.  Lockey,  Maduuift. 
.    W.  M.  Bcrnggi,  MonUnlla. 
.    J.  W.  UOTAD,  M>;o. 
.    D.  U.  Moore,  l^Yutt. 

T.  D.  UcPerron,  Fort  Ujtn. 
.    F.  8.  Baruneld.  Tallaharan, 
.   T.  W.  Price,  Bnnuoii. 
.   J.  E.  Roberla,  Krlslo]. 


.    W.  R.  Terrell,  Okeecboboe. 


.    E.  B.  O'Bmy,  DmdeClty. 

.    B.  B.  BluHOD,  ClesrwalCT. 


K.  E.'Bmllb,  t'ori  Pittce. 

n.».Uabl)s,  Milton. 
,    _".  W  Ywbrough,  Banuata. 
.    T.  W.  Uwlou,  Sunlord. 
.    W.  T.  Rddlns,  Bushnsll. 
.    I.  A.  Holmw,Llv»Oak. 
.    W.T.  Cash,  Perry. 
.    O.  L.  Mlulle,  Lake  Butler. 
.    C.  n.  M.Sheppard,  DeL«iid. 
ibC.  Plgplt.Jrj.  Arran. 


.   J.  J.  Keon^ 


.  . .  A.  Tiylor,  Alma. 

.  C.  W.  TwlHy,  Elmodal. 

.  P.  N.  Blvliis.  Mllledgqville. 

.  W.  B.  Smiih,  Homw, 

.  J.  B.  Braokablre,  Winder. 

.  J.  W.J»<*BOii,CBriersvme. 

.  J.  U.BuUard,  Fitigerald. 

.  W.  a.  Avers,  Nasbvlile, 


I.  Whipple,  Coohran. 


a  Brock  le.  Pembroke. 


,    H.G.\___ 

.  J.  W.  Davis,  - . 
.  O.  tf.  Greobam,  nityuKtuci 
.  Van  FlMcber,  Jacksoo. 
.  H.  T.  Hingleton,  Ediaon. 
.  W.  R.  Buiilb,  HI.  Maryi. 
.  U.  D.CalUiis,Fairbuni. 
'1.  H.  Williama,  Wetter. 
.  /.  D,  Whalley,  CarroUlon. 
.  W.  e.  Bryaa,  Riiiggold. 
.'  L.  E.  Uafiaril,  FolBton. 


.,  C.  B.  C 


n, Savannah. 


.    T.H.Dotler,  Athens. 
.1  C.T.  Norton,  BluOton. 


DodM 

Douglai 

Early 

EDbiEbam.. 
Elbert , 


F'^d..;'.'." 

Fraiilin..!! 

oiynn...:'.:: 

Grady..'.'.'.!! 

Oreena 

Owlnuell... 

Habersham. 

Hell 

Uancwk.... 


K.; 


Hod)  Itocn,  Uaiietla. 
J.  aardan  Floyd,  UaoflM 
L.  O.  R(»er9,)loiiltrle. 


arkim. 


J.  C.  Thomas,  Au«. 

J.  U.Starr,  Newnan. 

J.  F.  Dickey,  Uusalla. 

J.  W,  BlviDS,  Cordele. 

J,  B.  Du{[Bn,  Trenton. 

A.   W.  Vandlvlere,  DawKm- 

vllle. 
Roland  Bower,  Balnbrldgs. 
R.E.  Carroll,  becaCur. 
M.  W.  HarreU,  Eastman. 
Paul  I.  Ellison,  Vienna. 
8.  R.  DeJametle,  Albany. 
O.  T.  UcUrty,  Doncbaville. 
F.  B.  Uslton,  Blakely. 
R.  Y.  Toiicbion,  Sta&iTilla. 
F.  D.  aeckinger,  Oayitm. 
T.J.  ClBTBland,  Etbenon. 
R,  E.  RooDtree,  Swalndioto. 
Tbeodore  Brewton,  Claxtcin. 
F.  L.  Lochran, Blue  Ridie. 
1..  M.  L«ter,  Fayattsville. 
W.  C.  Rash,  Rome, 
A.  B.  Tollison,  Cumming. 
J.  W.  Landruta,  ('arnBrillB. 
J,  W.  Simmons,  Atlanta. 
F.  E.  Pettit,  Enijay. 
E.  B.  Rogers,  Oibsoo. 
Chas.  E.  Dryfien,  Brunawlt*. 
W.  L.  Swain,  Calhoun 
I.S.  Weathers,  Cah-o. 


C.  W.  Grant,  ClarkaTillf. 
J.  D.  Underwood,  OalnovlUe. 
r.  W.  Uoran,  Span*. 
John  W.  White,  Budianan. 
Tom  Wisdom,  Cbipley. 
W.  B.  UDTris,  Barlwell. 
W.  E.  Danney,  FranUln. 
T.  J.  Horton.  UcDmoodi. 
U.C.UoeleT, Byron. 
PhlUp  Newberne,  OtHk. 
T.T.Benlon,  Jefferson. 
W.  D.  Cotnwell,  Uoiticella. 
G.  N.  Yarbrongh,  Haielburat 
Paul  Prenly,  LouiavlDe. 
W.V.Uiiler,  MlUen. 
L.  L.  LUlard,  WrJihtsvlUe. 
E.  W.  Bammons.  uray. 
Mattle  Tyus.  Bamesrllle. 
J.  C.  WilHams,  UfUlovD. 
Z.  Whftehurst,  DubUn. 
S.J.Powell,  Leobure. 
E.  B.  Way,  Hlneaiille. 
T.  L.  Ferryman,  LlncotuUm. 
Wm.  C.  Fat  ton,  LudowM. 
U.  L,  strong,  V  aldoHl*. 


:.  Rhulu,  Dahlonega. 


M.  W.  Dun 


,  Thomson. 


T.  B,  Ralney,Buaiia  Vista. 
W.  b.  Uowell,  GreouvtUe. 
N .  L.  SUplelDU,  ColqultL 
J.  R.  Holloway,  Alpoarstta 
"   -      ■         CamillE^ 


[.  Phlnatee,  Fonytb. 


T.  W.  Colvud,  Crandall. 
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oiouu— wttd. 


''.,  Aduns,  Covington. 
R.  M.  NWiolson,  WnWnsvillB. 
K.  W.  MMtlD,  AniDldivUlc. 
;\  A.  Koberis,  DtUu. 
a.  F.  Compton,  Jaroer. 
I.  S.  Pltimui,  Btorishfar. 
P.  I..  Adami,  ZcbuJoii. 


.    John  C.  Honard,  (Jiurli. 

~  -M  MoMlohMl,  Cuttibfrt, 
ton  B.  Evnni,  ADgiista. 
.     .       I.  Crumblej,  Convera. 
.    J.  F.  Stewart,  fillaTlife. 
,    H,  J.  Amott,  SylvanlB. 
.    J.  T.  Ooree,  faonsMmnrlUe. 
,    J.  P.  Manl»y,  Onmn, 
.    Gordon  Walters,  Torroa. 

~V.  T,  Ha]lid»T,  Lunipkln. 


).  Polhirl,  La  annge. 
A.atewarl,  Ashburii, 
">.  Flunatrtrk,  FtlipatFlclc. 


:  y.  W,Vle«!g,  itonroe. 

.  C.  W.  Plttniaii,  Waycr 

.  M.  J.Bnise,  Norwood. 

.  T.J.  Daris,  SandorsvU 

.  B.  D.  Hunvll.  Jaup. 


:'.  H.  KdKards,  Hcvcli 


Lu™  V.  Pain*,  BoUe. 

"-    Oriana      .V.     Hubbard, 

>A.  BoTHia,  Pomtello. 

B  Dunford   Paris. 
.    LeilaC'liHord,  St.  Marin. 
,    Mrs.  Graca  FauJconer,  Black- 


..   Jf^fl   H.   Tuck,   ^aiid- 

lAm. 

«  H.  Ni«l»<n.  Idaho  Falls. 

.   Urs.  Caroline  W.  Flood,  Ban- 

lers  Kwry. 

9.  Louisa  Prsit,  Arro. 


,    Ma«Lnv 

'.    Evcipi  S.  M«r' 


■atd.  Soda  Spring 
Dubois. 


[Dino — ninld. 

(  Custer 

I  Franklin 

Fremont 

Gem 

flooding 

Idaho 

Jrtlerson 

Latah...."."!!;;! 

Lewis 

Unooln 

Hadbmn 

Minidoka 

Mm  Pare 

I  p^etS:::!::!!! 

!  Power 

I  Shoshone 

'  Telon 

TwInPab 

■  Vallejr 

Washington 

Alexander'.'.'.!!!! 
;  Bond 

■  Boone. 

caihSiii!!!!!!!!! 

CarroU 

Champa  lini 

chrtsdan 

Clark 

.  Clay 

Clinton 

I  Cook!!!!!!!!!!!! 

CumbmlandV.!!! 

'  Dekalb 

'  Dcwiii 

I  Dounlas 

Diipaee 

Edgar. 

'  KimiSham!!!!! 
I  Fayette 

Foul 

1  Franklin 

Fulton 

■  Greene.!!!!!!!!' 

I  Banillloii!!!!!!! 

'  Rancnuk 

,  Uardln 

.  Henderson 

i  Henry 

j  Iroquois 

'  JlCkSOD 


torenca    O.    Rovka, 
art  S.  Barber,  Uoon- 


Miss  DougUisIlilt:,  Ooodlng. 
Leonard  Case,  Orangevllla. 
W.  S.  Burton,  RIgby. 


.    Norma    Wilson    BetUs, 


Ethel  GUson,  Uvlst^ni. 
JamesC.  Toray,  Malad. 
Mrs.  Bella  V.  Cook,  SIItbt  CKy. 
Anna  Pearson,  Payette. 
OuldlB  Drake,  American  FaUs. 
Mrs.  Mary  J .  Bamfs,  Wallare. 
L.  M.  Strong,  Drlgra. 
Miss  Brlttomart  Wolle,  Twin 

Falls. 
Mrs.  Tina  J.  Wayland,  Ca» 

M.  Gladys  Hcmslon,  Weiser. 


John  H.  Stelner,  Qulncy. 


(!.  O.  Hmlth^PrlrcetoM, 
S.  J.  tiibiey.llardin. 
JohnHBT.HountCantdl. 
Walter  E.  Buek,  Virginia. 
Charles  H.  Walts,  Urbana. 
O.  P.  Blmpson.Tayloivllle. 
Rarold  BrL^l,  Marshall. 
George  W.  Brewer.  Louisville. 
Wm.  Johnston,  Catlyle. 
O.  L.  Mlnter.diarlesfni. 

o!  B.  Mount,  Robfnson. 
L,  C.  Mark  well.  Toledo. 
Warren  Hnbbard,  Sycamore. 
Roy  H.  Johnson,  Clmton. 
E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 
LeviHs  Morgan,  WheoUin. 
O.  Bice  Jon («,  Paris. 


11.  M.Rudolph,  Paiton. 

H. Clay  Ing,^n  ton. 

P.  H.  Hellyer,  Lewistown. 

J.  F.  Ashley,  Bidgway. 

RolUnsL,  Ai»lt,Carrollloa. 

E.F.  Booth,  Morris. 

S,  O.  Dale,  McLeansboro. 

8.  D.  Fa rls,  Carthage. 

Uallle  M.  Rittenhouse,  E1I»- 

Allen  L.  Beall,  Oqiiawka. 
W.F.IItis  ton, Cambridge. 
F.  A.CfUbrcoth.  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  Akeu,  Murpbysboro. 
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III. — CocxTY  AND  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


n.LiNOia— contd. 


Jmet 

Jenerson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.... 
KendaU 

EJQOX 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

MoDonougb.. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 


Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard .. 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


Moultrie. 

Ogle 

Peoria... 
Perry... 


Piatt. 
Pike. 
Pope. 


Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. . . 
Richland.... 
Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 
Wabash..... 


Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson . . 
Winnebago... 


Woodford. 


J.  H.  PuiBifoll,  Newton. 
William  Miner,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  Jerseyville. 
B.  L.  Bhrkbeck,  Galena. 
E.  WObum  Sutton,  Vianm. 
E.  M.  Harris,  Geneva. 
Lewis  OgQvie,  Kankakee. 
Gec«^  Elliot,  YorkviOe. 
W.  F.  Boyes,  Galesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 
W.  R.  Foster.  Ottawa. 
Ed.  Ashbaugh,  LawreooevlUe. 
L.  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 
W.  W.  McCiUloch,  Pontlae. 
E.  H.  Lukenbill,  Lincoln. 
B.  £.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shelton.  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore,  Bloomington. 
Everett  L.  Dickey,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlin- 

H.  T.  McOrea,  EdwardsvUle. 
Hattie  M.  Blair,  Salem. 
Willard  E.  King,  Lacon. 
John  C.  Stoddard,  Havatua. 
Luther  L.  Eicers.  Metropolis. 
William  Small,  Petersburg. 
G.  E.  Piatt,  Aledo.  , 

Wmiam  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewey,  Hlllsboro. 
H.  H.  VasconoeUos,  Jackson- 

vUle. 
Mrs.  Lois  Coombes,  Sullivan. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 
R.  B.  Templeton,  Flnckhey- 

viUe. 
Chas.  McTntosh,  MonticeHo. 
Theo.  C.  Moore,Pittsfleld. 
Mrs.  Stella  A.  Wierwille,  Gol- 

conda. 
May  8.  Hawkins,  Mound  City. 
Anna  M.  Holliday,  Granville. 
L.  W.  Von  Behren,  Chester. 
Earl  H.  Hostettler,  Ohiey. 
Justin  Washburn,  Rock  laland. 
B.  D.  Gates,  Harrisburg. 
E.  C.  Pruitt,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  RushvlUe. 
Olive  WeDs,  Winchester. 
Charles  B.  Guin,  Shelby ville. 
G.  0.  Baker,  Toulon. 
W.  A.  Hough,  BelleviUe. 
George  W.  Scott,  Freeport. 
C.I.  Martin.  Pekln. 
Charles  O.  Otrich,  Jonesboro. 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  Danville. 
Ehner  Greathouse,  Mount  Car- 

mel. 
Frank  Winbi^er,  Monmouth. 
T.E.  Allen,  NashvlUe. 
J.  B.  Galbraith,  Fairfield. 
D.  L.  Boyd,  Carmi. 
H.  B.  Pnce,  Morrison. 
August  Maue,  Joliet. 
J.  W.  McKinney,  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbie  Jewett  Craig,  Rock* 

ford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


INDIANA. 


Adams E.  S.  Christen.  Decatur. 

Allen I  D.  O.  MoComS,  Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew ,  Samuel  Sharp,  Columbus. 

Benton M.  F.  O'Rear,  Fowler. 

Blackford W.  E.  Pursley,  Hartford  City. 

Boone John  H.  Hussey,  Lebanon. 

Brown Grover  G .  Brown.  NashvlUe. 

Carroll A.  G.  Fox,  Delphi. 


INDIANA— contd. 


Cass 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinton.... 
Crawford.. 
Daviess... 
Dearborn. 
Decatur... 


Dekalb... 
Delaware. 
DuboU... 
Elkhart.. 
Fayette.. 
Floyd...., 
Fountain. 
Franklin. 


Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Harrison . . . . 
Hendriclts... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. 
Jackson 


Jasper 

Jay 

Jenerson...., 
Jennings..... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko..., 

Lagrange 

Lake , 

Laporte , 

Lawrence.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.. .., 
Martm — ... 

Miami , 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


Newton... 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parko 

Perry 

Pike. 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski... 
Putnam... 
Randolph. 
Ripley.... 

Rush 

St.  Joseph. 


County  superintendent. 


Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland. 
Tippecanoe. 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg. 
Vermilion. . . 


Ira  A.  Kessler.  Lo^nsport. 

SamL  L.  Scott,  JeffersonTilte. 

J.  B.  MoCulIoui^  BraaL 

M.  D.  Bonlden,  Frankfort. 

H.  H.  Pleasant,  Engliah. 

J.  £.  Gflley,  Washington. 

G«o.  C.  Cctte,  Lawrenoeburg. 

James  B.  Crawley,  Greens- 
burg. 

Clareaca  Green,  Auburn. 

Lee  O.  Baird,  Muncle. 

Robert  £.  Eekert,  Jasper. 

C.  F.  Millar,  Goshen. 

Claude  Tnuler,  ConmnrUla. 

Glenn  V.  Soott,  New  Albany. 

Guy  A.  Waldripy  Covington. 

MUtfiael  A.  BossertrBrook- 
vi»e. 

Thomas  F.  Berry,  Rochester. 

Ben  H.  Watt,  Prinoeton. 

Albert  R.  Hail,  Marion. 

Walter  T.  Brown,  Bloomfield. 

Walter  Hareer,  NoblesvUteu 

R.  R.  Roudebush,  Greenfield. 

Jas.  T.  McClaren.  Corydon. 

Geo.  H.  Reitsel,  DanvUle. 

H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 

Albert  F.  Hutson.  Kokomo. 

C.  Funderburg,  Huntington. 

Harry  B.  Henderson,  Browns- 
town. 

Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  Renasolasr. 

Hany  Nixon,  Portland. 

W.  Guy  Pender,  Madison. 

S.  M.  Whitoomb,  Vernon. 

W.  J.  Yount,  Franklin. 

W.  W.  Carter,  Vinooimes. 

Jesse  Bnmer,  Warsaw. 

Hilda  Hughes,  Lagrange. 

F.  F.  Heighway,  Cro\*Ti  Point. 
Clayton  L.  Rhoade,  Laporte. 
Wm.  C.  Roberts.  Bedford. 

J.  C.  House.  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  8  wails,  Indianapolis 
Louis  E.  Steinbacfa,  Plymouth. 
R.  V.  Eddington,  Shoals. 

E.  L.  Powell,  Peru. 

W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Merle  F.  Coons,  Crawfcrdsville. 
Isaac  M.  Kenworthy,  Martins- 
ville. 
W.  O,  Schanlaub,  Kentland. 
Guy  R.  Hall,  Albion. 
John  L.  Wessler,  Rising  Sun. 
Harry  Kirk,  PaoU. 
Albert  Free,  Spencer. 
John  H.  Jollief,  Rockville. 
Preston  Harding,  Cannelton. 
Howard  Brenton.  Glezen. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 

G.  £.  Behrens^  Mount  Vernon. 

F.  G.  Neel.  Winamac. 
Frank  Wallaoe.  Greencastle. 
O.  II.  Greist,  Winchester. 
Hale  C.  Pickett,  Versailles. 
W.  £.  Wagoner,  Rushville. 
John    W.    RitUnger,    South 

Bend. 
Clinton  Gamble,  Scottsburg. 
W.  Everson,  Shelbyville. 
U.  S.  Lindsey,  Rockport. 
J.  Allen  Barr,  Knox. 

G.  O.  Simpson,  An^la. 
Richard  Park,  Sulhvan. 
Ernest  Danglade,  Vevay. 
e.  V.  Peterson,  La  Fayette. 
George  H.  Spencer,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemethy,  Liberty. 
K.  W.  Hemmer.  Evansville. 
J.  F.  Lewman,  Newport. 
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III. — CouMTT  Ain>  Otbvr  Local  Sitpebintendbnts  of  Schools — Continued. 


Coaaty. 


INDUNA— contd. 

Vim- 

Wabash 

wanm.. ......... 

Warrick 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Welk 

White. 

Whitlay 

IOWA. 

Adair 

Adams 

AHftiT^ftlr^Bpi, 

AppanooiD. ....... 

Audubon 

Benton 

BlaekHawk 

Boone. 

Bremer 

Buchanan.... 

BuensVlBta 

Butler 

CattUKm 

Carroll 

CaaB. 

Cedar 

CerroQofdo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton. , 

Crawford. 

Dallas... 

Davis 

Docator. 

Delaware 

DesMoinea 

Dickinson 

Duboqne 

Emmet. 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont.......... 

Qreene 

Grundy 

Outhrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

HaniBon 

Henry 

Howard. 

Humboldt 

IdA 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson. 

Jones 

Keokuk 

KoBSnth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

x^ucas. ............ 

I^on 

Aiadlson 

Mahaska 

Marten. 

Mawhall 

MiUa 


County  superintendent. 


Panl  B.  Wniiams,  Terte  Haute. 
Howard  Williams,  Wabash. 
Barry  Syans^illlamsport. 
Levi  Barker,  BoonvlUe. 
Leon  B.  Mather,  Sakm. 
C.  O.  WillUuns.  Richmond. 
Justin  H.  Mernman,  BlufFton. 
Klrby  B.  Payne,  MontioBBix 
B.  £.  Mosfaer,  Columbia  City. 


Minerva  Whittum,  Greenfield. 
Ajum  L^rnam,  Corning. 
W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 
Janet  Wilson .  CenterviJe. 
Augusta  HecKer,  Audubon. 
Emma  R.  Crossley,  Vinton. 
H.  C.  Moeller,  Waterloo. 
Gracia  B.  Tucker,  Boone. 
Graee  Beebe,  Waverly. 
A.  B.  Jewett,  Independence. 
A.  B.  Barrisan.  Storm  Lake. 
Hazel  Black,  Allison. 
Helen  Wilson,  Rockwell  City. 
Oeorse  Galloway,  CarrolL 
Myrtle  R.  Hanlenbergh,  At- 
lantic. 
Jane  MoCcnnick,  Tipton. 
R.  E.  Newoomb,  Mason  City. 
Mr&  Hasel  Jackson,  Cherokee. 
Alf  Vaala,  New  Hampton. 
Ora  GrisweU,  Osceola. 
Etta  M.  Smith,  Spencer. 
Margaret  C.  Myers,  Elkader. 

C.  £.  Cocxens,  Clinton. 
F.  N.  O)^,  Denison. 
MayA.Hi]ls,Adel. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Bloomfield. 
Kate  Hun,  Leon. 
W.  A.  Ottilie,  Manchester. 
Vail  Cordell,  Burlington. 
Vema  M.  Gray,  Spirit  Lake. 
Joseph  Flynn,  Dubuque. 
Marie  Soruim,  EsthervlUe. 
N.  J.  Breckner.  West  Union. 
Mary  D.  Korinke,  Cliarles  City. 
Harry  J.  Henderson,  Hamp- 
ton. 
Wilbur  Simons,  Sidney. 
Mis.  Hazel  Ott,  Jefferson. 

D.  R.  Earl,  Grundy  Center. 
C.  A.  YoungtGuthrie  Center. 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Baggs,  Gamer. 
Bessie  Steinberg,  Eldora. 
Alice  Divelbess,  L<»zan. 
Eva  Aflen,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Vemette  Moore,  Cresco. 
Clarence  Measer.  Humboldt. 
J.  M.  Rees,  Jr.,  Ida  Grove. 
Ida  O'Brien,  Marengo. 

E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketa. 
Lucy  E.  Hall,  Newton. 
June  Chidaster,  Fairfield. 
W.  N.  Leeper,  Iowa  City. 
Nellie  V.  Moroy,  Anamosa. 
Harry  8.  McVicker,  Sigoumey. 
Wm.  Shirley,  Algona. 
E.  C.  Lynn,  DonneUson. 
Lula  B.  Secrist,  Marion. 
Myrtle  Jamison,  Wapello. 
I.  S.  Guernsey,  Chariton. 
£.  T.  Oilman,  Rock  Rapids. 
Lina  Dudney,  Wmterset. 
Erma  Kront,  Oskaloosa. 
Avis  Graive,  Knoxvitle. 
C.  £.  Shutt,  Marshalltown. 
Geo.  E.  Masters,  Glenwood. 


IOWA— continued. 

MitcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mnscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

PaioAlte. 

Plymouth 

Poeahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie... 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac , 

Scou 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union. 

Van  Buren. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winn^go 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury , 

Worth 

Wright 

KANSAS. 

Allen 

Anderson , 

Atchison 

Barber , 

Barton , 

Bourbon , 

Brown , 

Butter 

Chase , 

Chautauqua. 

Cherokee , 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley , 

Crawford. , 

Decatur , 

Dickinson , 

Doniphan , 

Douglas , 

Edwards 

Elk , 

EUis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 


County  superintendent. 


Btonche  M.  McLaughltai, 
Oaage. 

Esther  Troustrom,  Onawa. 

Esther  Roberts,  Albia. 

Hattie  E.  Hou^.  Red  Oak. 

£.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 

Bessie  MoNutt,  Primer. 

Mary  £.  De  Boos,  Sibley. 

Agnes  Samuelson,  Clannd». 

Gertrude  M.  Thomweli,  Em- 
metsburg. 

Agnes  Eyres,  Le  Mars. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McMichael,  Poca- 
hontas. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Des 
Moines. 

Charlotte  Drydeo,  Council 
Bluir». 

EsteUe  Coon,  Brooklyn. 

Louise  Askren,  Mount  Ayr. 

P.  A.  Louterbach,  Sac  City. 

Hermlne  Schneckloth,  Daven- 
port. 

Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 

Charles  H.  Tye.  Orange  City. 

Maude  WakcDleld,  Nevada. 

Mary  A  Richards,  Toledo. 

Allle  Nelson,  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bell,  Creston. 

H.  B.  Carroll,  Keosauqua. 

Celia  Bell,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  McGee,  Indianola. 

Caara  Wallace,  Washington. 

Ava  Amenell,  Cory  don. 

Anna  Johnson.  Fort  Dodge. 

Jessie  Parker,  Forest  City. 

Gertrude  Crane,  Decorah. 

J.  F.  Games,  Sioux  City. 

Nora  M.  King,  Northwood. 

Blanche  Bock.  Clarion. 


Florence  H.  Round,  lola. 
Blanche  McOlun,  Garnett. 
Ada  Smith,  Atchison. 
Glenola     Wilidns,     Medidne 
Lodge. 

M.  V.  Rmker,  Great  Bend. 
May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 
L.  C,  Morgan,  Hiawatha. 
C.  W.  Thomas,  £1  Dorado. 
Clint.  A.  Baldwin,  Cottonwood 
Falls. 

Flora  Holroyd,  Sedan. 

G.  A.  Sanders,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Edith  Voeller,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Georgia  F.  Borland,  Clay 
Center. 

Jane  Collins.  Concordia. 

Mis.  AUie  B.  Smith,  Burling- 
ton. 

Ethel  M.  Smith,  Coldwater. 
Arka  Shoemaker,  Winfield. 
J.  W.  Mlley,  Girard. 
Romaine  w  yatt,  Oberlin. 
Mary  E.  Woolverton,  Abilene. 
C.  R.  Hewins,  Troy. 
O.  J.  Lane.  Lawrence. 
Mary  Mullikin,  Kinsley. 
H.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 
Louis  Christiansen,  Hays. 
H.  Coover.  Ellsworth 
Emma    F.    Wilson,    Garden 

City. 
Mrs.   Edna   L.  Cobb,   Dodge 

City. 
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County. 


KANSAS— contd. 

Franklin 

Ooary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

McPherson 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery , 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho , 

Ness 

Norton , 

Osage , 

Osborne 

Ottawa , 

Pawnee , 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins , 

Reno , 

Republic , 

Rice , 

Klley 

Rooks , 

Rush , 

Russell , 

Saline 

Scott , 

Sedgwick , 

Seward 

Shawnee , 

Sheridan , 

Sherman , 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens , 

Sumner 

Thomas 


County  superintendent. 


Ellen  Larson,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 
City. 

John  Llndquist,  Gove. 

Le  Roy  Mowrey,  HIU  City. 

Mrs.  Gladys  iiennigfa,  New 
Ulysses. 

Vera  Furse,  Cimarron. 

G.  W.  Lowroy,  Tribune. 

Ralph  A.  Cannon,  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tapsoott,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Can  ithers^  Anthony. 

Mary  J.  Morrison,  Newton. 

George  B.  Levitt,  Sublette. 

Winifred  T.  G  oiler,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 

May  Nmoehelser,  Oskaloosa. 

Lawreuce  Dial,  Mankato. 

Lucile  Rwine,  Olathe. 

Mrs.  India  Sunmons.  Lakin. 

Mrs.  Maud  S.  Branden,  King- 
man. 

Mrs.  Ava  Hayes,  Greensburg. 

Mrs.  Eva  E.  Cruxan,  Oswego. 

Alma  Jasper,  Dighton. 

Eph  Voorheos.  Leavenworth. 

Ella  MiUer,  LUicoln. 

M.  Ellen  Dingus,  Mound  City. 

Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Garrity,  Rus- 
sell Springs. 

Timon  Covert,  Emporia. 

Hattie  Heckethome,  McPher- 
son. 

James  A.  Ray,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Etta  B.  Beavers,  Marys- 
vUle. 

Ola  Granger,  Meade. 

Emma  Muls,  Paola. 

A.  R.  Loop.  Beloit. 

Nora  C.  Howard,  Independ- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Davis,  Council 
Grove. 

Mis.  H.  O.  Bean,  Richfield. 

R.  G.  Mueller,  Seneca. 

Susie  Berry,  Erie. 

Edna  RobLson,  Ness  City. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Newbold,  Norton. 

Annie  Daniel,  Lvndon. 

Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne 

Lillias  Mortimer,  Minueapolis. 

Elizabeth  Davis,  Lamed. 

H.  E.  Bradley,  PhilUpsburg. 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Hooven,  West- 
moreland. 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Arnold,  Pratt. 

Bert  Kesselrmg^twood. 

S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Fickel,  Belle- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Flora  Guethlin,  Lyons. 

Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 

Emma  Biege.  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Alta  Mellick,  La  Crosse. 

Pearl  Comer,  Russell. 

Birdie  K.  Crittenden,  Salina. 

Leo  T.  Gibbous,  Scott  City. 

R.  M.  Crum,  Wichita. 

Emma  Thompson,  Liberal. 

Josiah  Jordan,  Topeka. 

Stella  M.  Lewis,  Hoxie. 

Otis  E.  Doane,  Goodland. 

Wm.  McMuUen,  Smith  Center. 

Anna  M.  Bock,  St.  John. 

Mrs.  Effle  Yingling,  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Bedia  Combs,  Hugoton. 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Sniggs,  Welling- 
ton. 

Lulu  Holmes,  Colby. 


County. 


KANSAS—OOntd. 
TPMO 

Wabaunsee 

Wallace 

Washixigton 

Wichite 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair 

Allen. 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 


BulUtt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callowav 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. 

Crittenden... 
Cmnberland.. 

Daviess 

Edmonson... 

ElUott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves. ...... 

Grayson. 


Green., 


Greenup. 
Hancock. 
Hardin... 
Hai  Ian. . . 
Harrison . 
Hart 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Hickman  .. 
Hopkins. . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Jessamine. . 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 


County  superintendent. 


EUabeth  MoOaU,  Wakeenef  • 

M.O.Wright,  Alma. 

Mis.    Emma   Bears,    Sharan 

Springs. 
LoeUa  Hill,  Washington. 
Ethel  Whitcharch,Leoti. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lyon,  Fredooia. 
Ceale  Davidaon,  Yates  Center. 
Olive  I.   Thompson,   KansM 

City. 


Noah  Loy,  Columbia. 

N.  8.  Shaw,  Soottsviile. 

T.  J.  Leathen,  LawzenoebuK. 

W.  A.  AndersozL,  Wicklifle. 

W.  M.  Totty.  Glasgow. 

R.  W.  Einoidd,  OwingsvlUe. 

Mary  A.  Helton,  PineviUe. 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Burlington. 

J.  B.  Caywood,  Paris. 

B.  B.  Triplett,  Catlettsbtug. 
Oscar  B.  FaUis,  Danville. 
Nannie  Hancock,  Brooksville. 
Fallen  Campbell,  Jackson. 

J.  Raleigh  Meader,  Haidina- 

burg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  Bhepberdsville. 

C.  E.  Gary,  Morgantown. 
H.  W.  Nichols,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Broach,  Hurray. 

J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

N.  J.  Parsons.  Bardwell. 

Clay  Tharp,  Carrollton. 

Leila  B.  WUcox,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundiff^berty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  Hopklnsville. 

Nancy  Stevenson,  Winchester 

Davis  M.  Allen,  Manchester. 

J.  O.  Cole,  Albany. 

James  L.  P.  Paris,  Marlon. 

Cora  S.  Payne,  Burkesville. 

John  L.  Graham,  Owensboro. 

W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 

Wales  8.  Brown,  Sandy  Hook. 

E.  S.  Land,  Irvine. 

Geo.  M.  Baker^Lexington. 

M.  N.  Evans,  Flemin^burg. 

H.  N.  Cooley,  PrestonDorg. 

L.  D.  Stuck^  Frankfort. 

Inet  Luten,  Hickman. 

Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 

Jennie  Higgins,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.  Harrison,  Williamstown. 

J.  E.  Coleman.  Mayfleld. 

Eff)e  Sadler  Basham,  Leltcb- 
fleld. 

Myrtle  F.  Howard,  Greens- 
burg. 

J.  Howard  Hatfield,  Greenup. 

J.  H.  Lamb,  Hawesville. 

J.  A.  Payne,  Eiizabethtown. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Keams,  Cynthiana. 
Mrs.  Annie  Turner,  Mumlord- 

\'ille. 
E.  B.  Liles,  Henderson. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope,  Newoastlo. 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  Clinton. 
L.  R.  Ray,  Madisonvllle. 
H.  F.  Minter,  McKee. 
Orville  J.  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  0.  Sandusky,  Nicholasville. 
Fred  Meade,  Paintsville. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Erlanger. 
Adam  Campbell,  Hindman. 
E.  B.  Hemphill,  Barbourville. 
Sara    Castleman    MoConneU, 
Hodgenville. 
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County. 


KENTUCKY— con. 


Laurel 

Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln.!.. 
Livingston. 


Logan. 


Lyon 

Madison.... 
Hagoffin... 

Marion 

Marshall... 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken. 
McCreary.. 

Mclean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 


County  superintendent. 


Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenburg.. 


Parish. 


LOUISIANA. 

Acadia 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption. 

AvoyeUes 

Beauregard , 

Blem-iJle 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeBoto 

East  Baton  Rouge 
East  Carroll. 

East  Feliciana. . . 

Evangeline. 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis... 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingston 


D.  B.  Johnson,  London. 
J.  H.  Ekers,  Louisa. 

J.  P.  Thomas,  Beattyville. 
Mary  H.  Feltner,  Hyden. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Whitesburg. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Vanoeburg. 
Garland  Singleton,  Stanford. 
Mamie   Y.  Ferguson,   Smith- 
land. 

R.  N.  Beaucfaamp,  Russell- 
ville. 

N.  G.  Martin,  Eddyvllle. 

Ben  F.  Edwards,  Richmond. 

J.  S.  Adams,  Salyersville. 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 

Harry  W.  Peters,  Benton. 

U.  G.  Johnson,  Inez. 

G.  H.  Turnipseed,  Maysville. 

M.V.  Miller,  Paducah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Whitley  City. 

R.  IL.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  PowellJBrandenburg. 

W.  O.  Back,  Frenchburg. 

Ora  L.  Adams,  Harrodsburg. 

AverySartin,  Edmondton. 

Mrs.  Ella  Braswell,  Tompkins- 
ville. 

Georgie  V.  Sledd,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. ^ 

Bernard  E.  Whitt,  West  lib- 
erty. 

M.  C.  Hughes,  Greenville. 


Parish  superintendent. 


J.  M.  Baker,  Crowley. 

R.  G.  Corkem,  Oberlin. 

H.  P.  Broussard,  Donaldson- 

ville. 
S.  A.  AUeman,  Napoleonville. 

C.  E.  Laborde,  Marksvillc. 

D.  G.  Lunsford,  De  Ridder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
R.  V.  Kerr,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Shreveport. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
£.  B.  Cottingham,  Colimibia. 
T.  W.  McCallTGrand  Chenler. 
H.  W.  Wright,  JonesvlUe. 
John  S.  Patton,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia. 

G.  O.  Houston,  Mansfield. 
W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Rouge. 
Ashley  Warlick,  Lake  Provi- 

dfinoe 

E.  R.  Waller,  Clinton. 

Y.  L.  Fontenot,  Villo  Platte. 
J.  L.  McDuff,  Winnsboro. 
J.  B.  Cobum,  Colfax. 
L.  G.  Porter.  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 
Geo.  A.  Odom,  Jonesboro. 
J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 
W.  P.  Arnette,  Jennings. 
A.  W.  Bittle,  Lafayette. 
W.  S.  Lafargue,  Tfiibodaux. 
W.  T.  Hodges,  Jena. 
H.  L.  Campbell,  Ruston. 
E.     S.     Easterly,      Denham 
Springs. 


County. 


KENTUCKY— con. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton.... 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wa  vne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Coimty  superintendent. 


W.  T.  McClain,  Bardstown. 
Eda  S.  Taylor,  Carlisle. 
E.  S.  Howard,  Hartford. 
J.  W.  Selph.  La  Grange. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Jones,  Owenton. 

A.  J.  Creech,  Boone\ille. 
John  E.  Drake,  Falmouth. 
M.  C.  Napier,  Hazard. 
Fonso  Wright,  Pikeville. 
Maude  S.  Bo  wen,  Stanton. 
Leonard  £.  Mee<-e,  Somerset. 
Cleveland  Moore,  Mount  Olivet. 
Alice  Davis,  Mount  Vernon. 

J.  H.  Powers,  Morehead. 

B.  A.  LsKeless,  Jamestown. 
Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall,  Shelbyville. 
Alice  Adams,  Franklin. 
Katie  B.  Beauchamp,  Taylors- 

\'ill9. 
Geo.  E.  Sapp,  Campbellsville. 
H.  G.  Watson,  Elkton. 
Levi  Cunningham.  Cadiz. 
Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  Curry,  Morganfleld. 
W.  P.  White,  Bowling  Green. 
Simpson  Roberts,  Springflekl. 
Hattie  Denney,  Monticelb. 
Thos.  W.  Johnson,  Dixon. 
Samuel  Walker,  WiUiamsburg. 
Taylor  Shockey,  Campton. 
M.  B.  Hi fner,  Versailles. 


Parish. 


LOUISIANA — con. 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches. 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland. 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Parish  superintendent. 


J.  R.  Linton,  Tallulah. 

S.  A.  Caldwell,  Bastrop. 

C.  E.  Hooper,  Natcliitoches. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 

T.  O.  Brown,  Monroo. 

A.  L.  Pourciau,  Pointe  a  la 

Hache. 
Alonzo      McFarland,       New 

Roads. 
W.  J.  Avery,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horton,  Coushatta. 
E.  E.  Keebler,  Rayville. 
G.  C.  Reeves,  Many. 
Clement  Stoiy,  St.  Bernard. 
J.  B.  Martin,  Hahn ville. 
Chas.  W.  Prioe,  Greensburg. 
J.  N.  Gourdain,  Convent. 
L.  F.  Laurent,  Edgard. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  Opelousas. 
W.  C.  Perrault,  St.  Martinvillo. 
L.  A.  I>aw,  Franklin. 
E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
W.  A.  Sisemore,  Amite. 

C.  L.  Barrow,  St.  Joseph. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois,  Houma. 
J.  N.  Warner,  Farmerville. 
J.  H.  WilUams,  Abbeville, 
Finly  Stanly,  Leesville. 

D.  H.  Stringfleld,  Franklinton. 

E.  S.  Richardson.  Minden. 
J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 

W.  S.  Campbell,  Oak  Grove. 
P.  C.  Garris,  St.  Francisville. 
A.  L.  Allen,  Winnfleld. 
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Towns  in  union. 


XTnion  superintendent. 


Towns  in  union. 


MAINE. 

Abbot,  Blanchard, 
ElUottsvitle  PI., 
Kingsbury  PI., 
Monson,   Willi- 
mantle. 

Acton,  Lebanon, 
Nowfleld,  Shap- 
leigh. 

AddiMn,  Onter- 
ville,  Jonesboro, 
Jonnsport. 

Albany,  Lov«ll, 
Stoneham,  8«^ 
den. 

Albion,  Bumham, 
Troy,  Unity, 
Unity  PL 

Alexander,  Cody- 
Tille  Pl^  Craw- 
ford, Grand 
Lake  Str.  PI., 
No.  21  PL 
(Wash.).  Prince- 
ton. Taunadge, 
Watte,  Tops- 
field. 

Alfred,  limerick, 
Lyman,  Water- 
boro. 

AllagashPI..Fort 
Kent,  Bt.  Fran- 
cis PL,  St.  John 
PL 

Alna,  Dresden, 
Edgeoomb,  Pltt- 
8ton,  Wiscasset. 

Alton,  Arsyle.  La- 
nange,  Medfonl. 
Omeville. 

Amherst,  Aurora, 
Clifton.  Maria- 
ville,No.21  PL, 
No.  33  PL,  Otis, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Cary  PI., 
Hodgdon,  lin- 
neus,  New  Lim- 
erick. 

Andover,  Byran, 
Mexico,  Rox- 
bury. 

Anson,  Binriiam, 
Embden,  Solon. 

Appleton,  Liberty 
Palermo,  Wash- 
ington. • 

Arrowsic,  George- 
town, Phlpps- 
burg,  Westport, 
Woolwich. 

Ashland.  Garfield 
PL,  Masardis, 
NoshTiUe  PI., 
Oxbow  PL, 
Portage  Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton 
PL,  Cambridge, 
ComvUle,  Har- 
mony. 

Atkinson,  Brad- 
ford,Charleston, 
Corinth,  Ken- 
diiskeag. 

Avon.  I<Teeman, 
Phillips,  Salem, 
Strong. 

Bailey\ille,  Bar- 
ine,  Calais. 

Baldfwin,  Hiram, 
Sebago. 


Claude  L.  Sidelinger,  Monson. 


George    If.    D.    Grant,    East 
Lebanon. 


Ralph  W.  Brown,  Jonesport. 


W.     H.     Edminater,     Boath 
Stoneham. 

ftrs.  Naomi  T.  (tregolre,  Unity. 


George  H.  Beard,  Princeton. 


U.  E.  Wright,  Alfrad. 


Catherine      Ouellette^      Fort 
Kent. 


Leslie    A.     Bailer,     Dresden 
Hills. 

E.  E.  Harris,  Lagrange. 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Orcutt,  Amherst 


W.  £.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 


Russell  Morgrage,  RidlonviUe. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury,  North 

Anaon. 
Albert  F.  Barnes,  Appleton. 


Mrs.   Clara   M.   Reed,   Wool- 
wich. 


W.  G.  Hoyt,  Adiland. 


E.  A.  Pattee,  Hannony. 


H.  D.  Ridlon,  Charleston. 


A.  L.  Shorey,  Phillips. 


W.  H.  Phinney,  Calais. 

Mrs.  Colia  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 


MAINE— contd. 

Bancroft.  Drew 
PL,  ulenwood 
PL,  Hayneaville, 
Kingman,  Mac- 
wahoe  PL,  Reed 
PL 

Bar  Harbor,  Tren- 
ton. 

Barnard  PI., 
Bro  wnvllle. 
Lake  View  PL, 
Milo,  Williams- 
burg. 

Bath,  west  Bath.. 

Beddington ,  Cher- 
ryfleld,  Colum- 
bia Falls,  De- 
blols,  Steuben. 

Belfast.  Searsport. 
Belgrade,  Fayette, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Readfleld. 
Belmont,  I^inooln- 

viUe,      Morrill, 

N  orthpor  t, 

Searsmont. 
Benedicta,  Hersey, 

Mount     Chase, 

Patten,    Stacy- 

viUe  i*t 
Benton,  Fairfield. . 
Berwick,      Eliot, 

South  Berwick. 
Bethel,      Gilead, 

Greenwood, 

Mason. 

Bigelow  PL,  Cop- 
Uu  PL,  Dead 
River  PL,  Eus- 
tis.  Flagstaff  PL, 
Lang  Pi. 

Blaine,  Bridge- 
water,  E.  I*lan- 
tatioii,  Mars 
HilLMontlcello. 

BludUll.Brookiin, 
Sedgwick. 

Boothbay,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor, 
Monhegan  i'L, 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,  Bow- 
do&nham,  Rich- 
mond. 

B  o  werbank , 
Dover,  Foxcroft, 
Sebec. 

Bradley,     Green- 
b«ish,  Greenfield, 
Milford,    Passa- 
dnmkeag. 

Bremen,  Jefferson, 
Nobleboro,  Wal- 
doboro. 

Brewer,  Eddlng- 
ton,  HoMen, 
Veazie. 

Bridgton,  Harri- 
son, Naples. 

Bristol,  Damari- 
scotia,  Newcas- 
tle, South  Bris- 
tol. 

Brooks,  Jack.<K>n, 
Monroe,  Swan- 
ville,  Waldo. 

Brooksville,  Ca»> 
tine,  Islesboro, 
Penobscot. 


Union  superintendent . 


C.  S.  Hulbert,  Wytopitlock. 


Frank  McGoaldrick,  Bar  Har- 
bor. 
W.  H.  Sturtevant,  Milo. 


C.  L.  Smith,  Bath. 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jewett,  Ch«r« 
ryfield. 


E.  E.  Roderick,  BelCast. 
Ralph  G.  Oakes,  Readfield. 


Mrs.  Lena  Rankin,  Lincoln- 
ville. 


Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Leach,  Patten. 


M.  C.  Joy,  Fairfield. 
W.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 

F.  E.  Russell,  Bethel. 


C.  W.  Dickey,  Stratton. 


Fred  C.  English,  Robinson. 


E.  L.  Linscott,  Blnehill. 

Elmer  C.  Vining,    Boothbay 
Harbor. 


Chas.  A.  Snow,  Richmond. 


Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Foxcroft. 


Mrs.     Gertrude    K.     Gifford, 
Olamon. 


V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldoboro. 

F.  W.  Burrtll,  Brewer. 

Guy  Monk,  Bridgton. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damarlscotta. 


L.  T.  Dunham,  Brooks. 


D.  W.  Rollins,  Castaie. 
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III. — OouMTT  AKD  Other  Local  Supcsintemdbnts  OF  ScHOOLs — Oontmued. 


Towna  in  union. 


MAIN*— con  td. 

Brookton,     Dan- 
forth,       PoresI 
City,      Orient, 
Vanoeboro,  Wat- 
ton. 

Brownfleld,  Den- 
nutfk,  Fryvbufg, 
Stow. 

Brunswick,  Tope- 
bom. 

Buckfleld,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron, 
Sumner. 

Boeksport,  Or- 
land,  Orrington, 
Verona. 

Burlington.  Edin- 
burg,  Enfield, 
Grand  FallH  PI., 
Howland,  Low- 
ell. Maxfleld, 
Seboeis  PL 

Buxton,  Hcdlis, 
Standlah. 

Camden,  Hope, 
Tbomaston. 

Canaan.  Clinton, 
PittsHeld. 

Canton  ,LiTermore 

Cape  JSUzabeth, 
Soiith  Portland. 

Caratunk  PI.,  Con- 
cord, Mayflold 
PI.,  Moscow, 
I'loasant  Kidge 
PI.,  The  Forks 
PL,  West  Forks 
PL 

Caribou,  Lime- 
stone. 

Cannel,  Dixmont, 
Etna,  Newburg. 

Carroll,  L«kevilk 
PL,  Lee,  Pren- 
tiss. Sprincfield, 
Webster  VL 

Carthage,  Dixfleld, 
Peru,  Weld. 

Casco,  Otisfleld, 
Baymond. 

Castle  Hill,  Chap- 
man, Mableton. 

Charlotte,  Cooper, 
Den  nysville,  Ed- 
munds, Marion, 
Meddybemps, 
No.  14  PL,  Pem- 

.  broke. 

Chelsea,  Somer- 
vil]e,Whitefleld, 
Windsor. 

Chester,  Lincoln, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Winn,  Wood- 
yille. 

Chesterville,  In- 
dustry, New 
Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Wiaslow. 

Columbia,  Har- 
rington,      Mil- 

Corhina,  Detroit, 
Newport,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Cornish,  Liming- 
ton.  Parsons- 
field,  Porter. 


Union  superintendent. 


D.  H.  Coraon,  Danforth. 


C.  L.  Clement,  Fryebuig. 

John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 
Leon  E.  Cash,  Buckfleld. 

AbMe  M.  Bock,  Orland. 

Ralph  Nowland,  Howland. 


Geo.  E.  Jack,  HolUs  Center. 

George  E.  Paine,  Camden. 

T.  W.  McQualde,  Pittsfleld. 

F.  H.  Bate,  Canton. 

Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South  Por^ 

land. 
Charles  E.  Ball,  Bingham. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribou. 

John  Paton,  Carmel. 

H.  £.  Fortier,  Springfield. 

H.  W.  Cobum,  Dixflekl. 

Howard  Gilpatrlck,  Casco. 

Elmer  H.  Webber,  Mapleton. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  West  Pem- 
broke. 


Mrs.  Lila  N.  Leavitt,  Coopers 
Milb. 

Charles  Swan,  Mattawamkeag. 


S.  T.  Marshall,  New  Sharon. 

E.  L.  Toner,  North  Vassalboro. 
Ray  Robinson,  Harrington. 

Clifton  £.  Wass,  Newport. 

Annie  L.  Swasey,  Cornish. 


Towns  In  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


MADnE— oontd. 

Cnmherry  Isles, 
Mount  Desert, 
Southwest  Har- 
bor, Tremont. 

Crieharen  PL,  M*- 
tinicus  Isle  PL, 
Union,  Warren, 

Ciystal,  lahmd 
Falls,  Sherman, 
Silver  Bidge  n. 

Cumberland,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Cmfalng,  Friend- 
ship, St.  George, 
South  Thomas- 
ton. 

Cutler,  Lubec, 
Trescott,  Whit- 
ing. 

Cyr  PL,  Hamlin 
PL,  Van  Buren. 

Dallas  PL,  Mad- 
rid, Rangeley, 
Rangeley  PL, 
Sandy  Biver  PL 

Dayton,  North 
Kennebunk- 
port,  Saoo. 

Dedliam,  Ells- 
worth, Surry. 

Deer  Isle,  Isle  au 
Haut,  Stoning- 
tou. 

Dennistown  PL, 
Greenville,  Jack- 
man  PL,  Long 
Pond  PL,  Moose 
River  PL,  Shir- 
ley. 

Dexter,  Garland, 
Ripley. 

Durham,  liabon, 
Webster. 

Dyer  Brook.  Lud- 
low, Merrill, 
Moro  PL,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  I^ake,  New 
Canada  PL, 
Wallagrass  PL, 
Wintervllle  PL 

Eastbrook,  Frank- 
lin,    Hancock, 
Lamoine. 

East  Llvermore, 
Wasme. 

EastMachias.Ma- 
ohias,  Machias- 
port,  Marshfield, 
Northfleld, 
Roque  Bluffs, 
WUtnewille. 

East  Millinocket, 
Medway,  Milli- 
nocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

Eastport,  Perry, 
Robfainston. 

Exotcr,  Glen  burn, 
Hud.son,  Levant, 
Stetson. 

Farmin^le.  Gar- 
diner, Randolph  . 

Farmlngton,  New 
Vineyard,  Tem- 
ple. 


W.  £.  Chirk,  SoutlivvesI  Har- 
bor. 


F.  D.  Bowe,  Warraii. 


H.  A.  McLeUan,  Island  Falls. 


D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland,  R.  4. 


Ed  w.  M.  Tucker,  Tenants  Har- 
bor. 


Everett  Higgins,  Lubec. 


C.  L.  O'Connell,  Van  Buren. 

Mrs.Harriet  Fenderson,  Range- 
ley. 


T.  T.  Young,  Saco. 

H.  £.  Henry,  Ellsworth. 
C.  E.  Lord,  Deer  Isle. 

Russell  S.  Taylor,  Greenville. 


Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 
A.  B.  Carter,  Lisbon  Falls. 
W.  E.  Lane,  Smyrna  Mills. 

Emma  Pinette,  Eagle  Lake. 

S.  S.  Scammon,  Franklin. 


E.    R.    Bowdolu,    Livermora 

Falls. 
R.  L.  Sinclair,  Machias. 


W.  M.  Marr,  MilUnocket. 


C.E.Gk>ver,FortFairfield. 

Mrs.  Eunice  M.   Beale,  East* 

port. 
Eri  Worccsier,  Kcndiiskeag. 


L.  W.  Gerrish,  Gardiner. 
Wm.  C.  Webster,  Farmlngton. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continiied. 


Towns  in  uDlon. 


MAINE— <:ontd. 

Frankfort,    Pros- 
pect,   Stockton 
Springs,  Winter- 
port. 

Freedom,  Knox, 
Mont  ville, 
Tbomdike. 

FreepOTt,  Pownal, 
Yarmouth. 

Frenchville, 
Grand  Isle,  Mad 
awaska,  St. 
.\mtha. 

Gouldsboro.  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Winter  Uarbor. 

Gray.  New  Glou- 
cester, Wind- 
ham. 

Greene,  Leeds, 
Turner. 

OiUlIord,  Park- 
man,  Ranger- 
ville,  Welhng- 
ton. 

Hallowell,  Man- 
chester, Wln- 
throp. 

Hammond  PI., 
Houlton,  Little- 
ton. 

Hampden,  Her- 
mon. 

Hanover,  Milton 
PI.,  Rumford. 

Hartland,  I'al- 
myra,  St.  Al- 
bans. 

Highland  PI., 
Klngfleld,  Lex- 
ington PI.,  New 
Portland. 


Union  superintendent. 


Frederick    Nickerson,   Frank- 
fort. 


D.  H.Mathleson,  Liberty. 


Frank  H.  Byram,  Yarmouth- 

ville. 
B.S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  West  Goulds- 
boro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 


R.  W.  Hlaisdell,  Turner  C«n- 

ter. 
Walter  J.  Rideout,  Guilford. 


W.  F.  Packard,  Winthrop. 

T.  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 

C.  H.  Grant,  Hermon. 
L.  E.  Williams,  Rumford. 
H.  B.  CUfTord,  Hartland. 


C.  J.  Dunlap,  Kingheld. 


Towns  in  union. 


MAINE— contd. 


Jay,  Wilton 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkport. 

Lincoln  PI.,  Ma«- 
aJloway  PI., 
No  wry,  Upion. 

Litchfield,  Mon- 
mouth, Wales, 
W^est  Gardiner. 

Long  Island  PI., 
N(H-th  Haven, 
Swans  Island, 
Vinalhaven. 

Mechanic  Falls, 
Minot,  Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridge- 
wock.  Smith- 
field.  Starks. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Westmanland 
PI..  Woodland. 

North  Berwick, 
Wells. 

Norway,  Oxford, 
Watertord. 

Oakland,  Rome, 
Sidney. 

Old  Orchard, 
Scarboro. 

Paris.  Woodstock. 

Perham,  Wade, 
Washburn. 

Presque  Isle, 
Westfleld. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 


Union  superintendent. 


H.  R.  Houston,  North  Jay. 
M.  T.  Goodri<di,  Kennebonk. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Linnell,  Upton. 


Everett  Peacock,  Litchfield. 


Edward   A.   Smaliey,  Vinal- 
haven. 


Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Splller, 

chanlc  Falls. 
Ed.   A.  Simoneau,  Norride^ 

wock. 

Elftida    Neilander,    Cariboo. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


C.  A.  Rush,  North  Bem-ick. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland. 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  South  Port- 
land. R.  6. 
A.  B.  Garcelon,  South  Paris. 
George  M.  Carter,  Washburn. 

Harry  Rollins,  I'resque  Isle. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Rockland. 


County. 


MARYLAND 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 


County  superintendent. 


Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumber- 
land. 

George  Fox,  .\nnapolis. 

Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Towson. 

Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Westminster. 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  (Jwynn^  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

G.  Llovd  Palmer,  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Rathbun,  Oakland. 

C.  Milton  Wright,  Bel  Air. 


County. 


MARYLAND— con 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges. . 

Queen  Annes 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


County  superintendent. 


W.  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott  City. 

Edward  J.  Clarke,  Chestor- 
town. 

Edwin  W.  Broome.  Rockvilla 

Nicholas  Orem,  Upper  Marl- 
boro. 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Centerville. 

G.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 

Wm.  H.  Dashiell,  Prinoeoi 
Anne. 

Oscar  M.  Fogle,  Easton. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Hagerstown. 

James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbmy. 

E.  W.  McMaster,  &oovr  Hill. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Acton,  Carlisle, 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Acushnet,  Fair- 
tiavcn,  Marion, 
Mattapoisett. 

Agawam,  Ludlow. 

Afford,  Egremont, 
Richmond,  West 
Stockbridge. 


Herman  C.  Knight,  Littleton. 
Charles  F.  Prior,  Fairhaven. 


Walter  E.  Gushce,  Ludlow. 
Theodore  F.  Cooke,  Richmond. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACn  USETTS— 

continued. 

Amherst,  Pelham. 
' Ashburnham, 
Winchendon. 

Ashby,  Lunen- 
burg, Town- 
send. 

Ashfield,  Cum- 
mington,  Go- 
shen, Plaixmeld. 


Union  superintendent. 


Jason  O.  Cook,  Amherst. 
Austin  R.  Paull,  Wlncheodon. 

John  Baoon,  Townsend. 


Millard  C.  Moore,  Aahlleld. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACHUSSTTS— 

oontd. 

Ashland,  Hopkin- 

ton. 
Auburn,  Sutton. . . 

Avon,  Holbrook, 

Randolph. 
Ayer,  Boxbor- 

ough^Shirlev. 
Barre,  Hardwiek, 

Petersham. 
Becket,    Chester, 

Middlefleld. 


Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hopkin> 

ton. 
Henry  H.   Pratt,   1232  Main 

Street,  Worcester. 
Adolph  C.  Christiansen,  Hol- 

brook. 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Merle  A.  Sturtevant,  Barre. 

William  K.  Hebard,  Chester. 


Arthur  B.  Webber,  Bedford. 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchertown. 


Bedford 

Belchertown,  En- 
field. 

Bel  ling  ham, 
Hopedafe,  Men- 
don. 

Berkley,  Dighton, 
Rehoboth. 

Berlin,Northboro. 
Soutnboro. 

Bemardston.  GUI, 
Leyden.  North- 
field,  Warwick. 

Billerica,  Burling- 
ton. 

B^ackstone,  Mill- 
ville.  Seekonk. 

B  landlord,  Hunt- 
ington, Mont- 
gomery, Russell 

Bolton,  Dun- 
stable, Harvard, 
Pepperell. 

Bourne,  Mashpee, 
Sandwich. 

Boxford,  Middle- 
ton,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Boylston,  Shrews- 
bury,  West 
Boylston. 

Brewster,  Dennis,    Alberto  W.  Small,  Yarmouth. 
Yarmouth.  I 

Francis  S.  Brick,  Monson. 


Carroll  H.  Drown,  Hopedale. 


Walter    K.    Putney,    North 

Dighton. 
Frederick    B.    Van    Omum, 

Northboro. 
£.  J.  Best,  Northfleld. 


Eugene  C.  Vining,  Billerica. 
Leon  E.  Davis,  Mill  ville. 
Melvin  J.  West,  Huntington. 


Oeorge  B.  Clarke,  East  Pepper- 
ell. 

Herbert  L.  Whitman,  Bourne. 

Ralph  H.   Barr,  North  Wll- 
mmgton. 

Chester  R.  Stacy,  Shrewsbury, 


Brimfield,  Mon- 
son. 

Brookfield,  East 
Brook  field, 
North  Brook- 
field. 

Buckland,  Col- 
rain,  Shelbume. 

Carver,  Lakeville, 
Rochester. 

Charlemont,  Haw- 
ley.  Heath, 
Rowe. 

Charlton,  Leicesp 
ter. 

Chatham,  East- 
ham,  Harwich, 
Orleans. 

Cheshire  ,Hanoock , 

Lanes boro.  New 
Ash  lord. 

ChesterfieW,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Wor- 
thington. 

Chilmark,  Edgar- 
town,  Gay  Head, 
Oak  Bluffs,  Tis- 
bury.  West  Tis- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Flor- 
ida, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Cohassot,  Hing- 
taam. 


Edward    C.    Hempel,    North 
Brookfield. 


Frank  P.  Davison,  Shelbume 

Falls. 
W.  J.  B.  MwDougall,  South 

Middleboro. 
Orion  A.  Morton,  Charlemont. 


Theodore  W.  King,  Leicester. 
Loring  G.  Williams,  Harwich. 

Everett  G.  Loring,  Lanesboro. 

Lucius  A.  Merritt,  Chesterfield. 


Robert  W.  Martin,  Vineyard 
Haven. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  32  Meadow 
Street,  North  Adams. 


Towns  in  union. 


Orvis  K.  Collins,  Hingham. 


MASaACHUSETTS— 

•condt. 

Conway.  Deerfleld , 
Sunderland, 
Whately. 

Dana,  Greenwich, 
New  Salem, 
Presoott. 

Douglas,  Ux- 
bridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Wayland. 

Dracut.  North 
Readmg.Tewks- 
bury,  Tyngs- 
boro. 

Dudley,  Webster. 

Duxbury,  Marsh- 
field,  Scituate. 

Easthampton, 
Southhampton, 
Westhampton. 

East  Ix)ngmead- 
ow,  Hampden, 
Long  meadow, 
WUbraham. 

Erving.  Leverett, 
Shuiesbury, 
WendelL 

Essex,  Hamilton, 
L3mnfie]d,Tope- 
field,  Wenham. 

Foxboro,  Norton, 

PlainviUe. 
Franklin,    Wren- 

tham. 
Free  town,  Gos^ 

nold,  Westport. 
Georgetown, 

Grov  eland, 

Rowley. 
Grafton,  Upton... 
Granby,      South 

Hadley. 
Granville,  Sandis- 

field,  Southwick, 

Tolland. 
Hadley,  Hatfield.. 

Halifax,  Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 

Norwell. 
Hinsdale.     Peru, 

Washington, 

Windsor. 

Holden,  Oakham, 
Paxton,  Rut- 
land. 

Holland,  Wales, 
Warren. 

HoUiston,  Med- 
way,Sherbom. 

Hubbardston, 
Phillipston, 
Roy  als  ton, 
Templetou. 

Lee,  Monterey, 
Otis,  Tyring- 
ham. 

Maynard,  Stow... 

Medfleld,  MilUs, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Merrimac,  New- 
bury, Salisbury, 
West  Newbury. 


Union  superintendent. 


Andrew  S.  Thomson,  South 
Deerfield. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  North  Dana. 

C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbrldge. 
Frank  H.Benedict,  Cochituate.  ' 

Charles  L.  Randall,  97  Eighth 
eenth  Street,  Lowell. 

William  F.  Sims,  Webster. 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon,  North 
Scituate. 

William  D.  Miller,  Easthamp- 
ton. 

Frederic    A.    Wheeler,    East 
Longmeadow. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steam&  MiUers 
Falls. 

Arthur  B.  Lord,  Wenham. 


Lra  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 
Arthur  W.  Hale,  Franklin. 
Edward  L.  Hill, .  Assonet. 
Geo.  E.  Caswell,  Georgetown. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Grafton. 
Frederick     E.     Whittemofe, 

South  Hadley  Falls. 
Wm.  H.  Sanderson,  Granville. 


Clinton  T.   Richards,   North- 
ampton. 
Mrs.  Julia  Morton,  Bryantville. 


Stephen  G.  Bean,  West  Han- 
over. 
David  J.  Malcom,  Hinsdale. 


James  R.  Cbilds,  Holden. 

Hermann  G.  Patt,  Warren. 
C.  Edward  Fisher,  Holliston. 

Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwlnsville. 
Clarence  E.  Michols,  Lee. 


W.  H.  MiUington,  Maynard. 
A.  S.  Ames,  Medfield. 


Herman  N.  Knox,  Newbory- 
port. 
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IIL — County  and  Other  Local  Supeumtendexts  of  Schools — CoDtiaued. 


Town  in  union. 


MASaACHUSETTS— 

continued . 
Millbury,  Oxford.. 

MoniTt  Wa^inc- 
ton.  New  Marl- 
boro, SbefQfld. 

Netr  Braintree, 
8turbridge, 
West  Brook- 
field. 


Union  superintendent. 


Chauncey  (\   Ferguson,   Mill- 

burv. 
Loman  R.  Bowdlsh,  Sheffield. 


Charles  C.    Richardson,  West 
Brookfleld. 


Town  in  onion. 


County. 


MTCniOAH. 


Alcona. 


Alaer 

Allegan  1... 

Alpena 

An^rioi. . .. 

Arenac 

Baraga 

B«Ty 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford. . . 

Delta 

Dickinson.. 

Eaton 

Emmet — 


Genessee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Travetae. : 

Gratiot 

imisdale 

Houghton 

Huron , 

Inig^m 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 


Jackson . 
Kal 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw... 


County  commisstoaer. 


George   R.   Emerick,   Hanis- 

Earle  H.  Sortore.  Munlsing. 
Mrs.  €.  L.  Goodrich.  Altaian. 
Oscar  J.  Garr,  Alpena. 
Kate  A.  WilaQn.BelUdre. 
Lena  Herman,  Standi^. 
Elna  E.  Nelson,  Baraga. 
Gertrnde  R.  Miiler,  Hastings. 
J.  B.  LalTif;,  Bay  City. 
Jay  S.  Pettitt,  Benaonia. 
Mrs.  E.  II.  Cole,  St.  Smtfik. 
h.  L.  Livarmore^  Coldwator. 
D.  A.  Davis,  MarshalL 
Geneva  M.  Ratlifl,  Dowa|(iac. 
May  L.  Staivart.  Borne  CUy. 
Arthur  L.  Martin,  Qkeboygan. 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
George  E.  Bersette,  Harrison. 
Mattie  Smith,  Bt.  Johns. 
MaKuerite  Hoyt.  Frederic. 

C.  tJ.  Woolpert,  Eseaneba. 

D.  O'Hara,  Iron  Mountain. 
CyntMa  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 
Anson  H.  Waflbborh,  Petes- 
key. 

John  L.  Rie^,  Flint. 
Susie  F.  Booth,  Gladwin. 
IcAin  C.  Watson,  Ironwood. 
Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  Olty. 
H,  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Robert  C.  Young.  Hillsdale. 
J.  Bettens,  Hoagnton. 
W.  H.  Sparling.  Bad  Axe. 
Daisy  I.  Call,  Maaon.   ■ 
J.  CaMn  Linebaugh,  Ionia. 
InaM.  Bradley,  Tawas  City. 
John  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls 
Malcolm     Crawford,     Mount 

Pleasant. 
W.  W.  McLun,  Jacksoii. 
Mary  BoEfleld,  K»lamanoo. 
Irene  Louise  Getty,  Kalkaska. 
A.  M.  Free  land.  Grand  Rapids. 
H.  8.  Winter,  Mohawk. 


1fASSACHUSETT»— 

continued. 

Princeton,  Ster- 
ling, Westmin- 
ster. 

Provincetown, 
Tniro.Wellfleet. 

Ravnham,  West 
Brldgewator. 

Somerset, 
Swansea. 


Union  superintendent. 


Guy  W.  Vail,  PrinceUm. 

C.  M.  Peanell,  Provincetown. 

Thomas  E.  Oay,  West  Bridga- 

water. 
Frederick  W.  Kingman 


Coontv. 


MICHIGAK—COntd. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanan. 

l^nawee 

Livingston 

Ijoee 

Mackinac 

MjKsnb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

MenomJiiae 

Midland 

Missaukee. 

Monroe 

Montoatan. 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 


Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw... 


Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Otuwa 

Presquelsle. 
Roscommon. 
Saginaw 


St.  Clair.... 
St.  Joseph.. 

Sanihic 

Sebookcntt. 
Shiawasse. . 
Tuscola — 
Van  Bnren. 
WasbtaiiAw 

Wayne 

Woxford . . . 


County  cemmiailoiier. 


Edwin  O.  Johason,  Lutfaer. 
C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 
H.  R.  Dvmfarille,  Glen  Arbor. 
O.  J.  Tripp,  Adriaai. 
E.  Alma  Snarpe,  Howell. 
Mrs.  Ann  I.  Autan,  Newbernr. 
Jaones  £.  Quinlan,  St.  IcnaNoa. 
WUIL.  Lee,  Mount  dsmens. 
Eltaert  Oerred,  Manistee. 
6.  R.  Andarson,  Marquette. 
G.  A.  Rinehart.  ficott\lilB. 
LeRoy  Bell,  Big  Rafxids. 
7anu8  A.  Mtima,  BtenomiBee. 
B.  G.  Srwllay,  Midland. 
LFdia  Rinatte,  Lake  City. 
John  G.  schafer,  Monroe. 
B.  Stndclit,  StantoD. 
David  W.  Farrier,  aillman. 
Mrs.     Nellie    B.    Chisbotm. 
Muskegon. 

Carrie  L.  Carter,  Frwnont. 

A.  L.  CralU  Pontiac. 
Angeline  London, Hart. 
Josephine       Woods,       West 

Branch. 

A.C.  .^.dalr,  Roekland. 
Otto  J .  Heber,  Reed  aty. 
George  L.  Fowler,  Mio. 
Sim  J.  Lewis,  Johannesbui;g. 
N.  R.  Stanton.  Holland. 
Martha  A.  Catdwell, Onaway. 
W.  M.  Coon,  Roscommon. 
Mrs.    Evangeline    G.    Tefft, 
Saginaw,  W.  S. 

B.T.  Black ney,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  MUler,  OeaterviJe. 
W.  J.  Mu.s9elman,  Sandusk j. 
W.  T.  S.  Cornell,  Masdstique. 
H.  E.  Sktcum,  Conmaa. 

B.  H.  MeComb,  Cara. 
fi.  V.  Boot,  Paw  Paw. 
Rvan  EasciTf  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.Yost,  DetroU. 
Roy  Notew^aw,  Cadillac. 


County. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami... 

Benton 

Bigstone... 
Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Cariion 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa.. 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater. 

Cook 


County  superintendent. 


Count  V. 


Iva  Poston,  Aitkin. 
Mrs.  C.  Lenlest,  Anoka. 
Anna  0.  Rogstad,  Detnrit. 
J.  C.  McGbee,  Bemidji. 
Agnes  K.  Barns,  Foley. 
Martha  Roth  well,  Ortonvllle. 
W.H.  Detamore.Mankato. 
Robt.  B.  Kennedy,  New  UUn. 
Nora  A.  Nil&en,  Moose  Lake. 
F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 
R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 
Oline  Roliglied,  Moiite^'ideo. 
E.  J.  Cederliolm,  Lindstrom. 
fl.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 
Mrs.  Mae  Barragy   Barsness, 

Bagley. 
Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 


MINNESOTA— con. 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

YUs&g^ 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Hllnuire 

Freeborn. 

Goodhue 

Grant 


Hennepin. 


Houston. 
Hubbard. 
Isanti.... 


County  superintendent. 


Ernest  Turner,  Wlndom . 
Irma  C.  Hartley,  BrainenL 
Josephine  Raetz,  Hastinfcs. 
Zeoa  Cooper.  Mantordlle. 
Eva  E.  Wold,  Alexandria. 
Eva  Jones,  Blue  Earth. 
Cora  Bteslow,  l*restou. 
Harold  uahten,  Albert  I^ea. 
Mollie  Remsbaidt,  Red  Whag. 
Blanche  li.  Brennin,  Elbow 
Lake. 

Mrs.   May   H.   DUls,   Minne- 
apoBs. 

Mary  W.  I>orivBL  Caledonia. 
rdTVark 


D.  R.  Bradford, 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Hixson,  Cambridge. 


COVSTt  SCHOCSi  SUPKBIVTBHDIISIB. 
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III. — OfMnnnr  au»  Othss  Locax  SirPBEinTEKDBHTs  <»  Schools — Oontuiiied. 


OiMiiity. 


XIKNESOTA— con. 


Jackasn.. 

Kanabec. 


Lacfui  Parte. 
lAke 


Linoatn^.... 
LyoB 


County  superintondeBt. 


McLeod 

MatanomeBu. 


Martin. 


mUflAaea.. 
MorruoB. 


Murray 

Nobles 


Norman.. 
Obnsfeead. 
OttertaU.. 


Pennington. 


Pine 

Pipestone. 

PoDt 

Pope 


Ramsey... 
Bad  Lake. 


Redwood.. 
RenviUe. . 

Rfoe 

Reck 

Roseau 

St.  Loub.. 

Scett. 

SherlMnoe. 

Sibley 

Stearaa — 

Steele 

Stevens... 

Swift. 

Todd 


Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena — 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan. 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wrigjit 

Yellow  Medldne. 

MTSSISSIPFL 

Adama. 

.Moom ........... 

^VuUCv  .......... 

Attala. ......... 

Benton 

Bottwar 

Calhoun 

Camll 

Chickasaw 

Caodaw. . ....... 

Claiborne. .•  — 
Clarke 


Jessie    £.    Hutchln&,    Gcaod 

Rainds. 
Nedie  B.  Rouse,  Jackson. 
WilMs  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

0.  O-  Ulvin,  Willmar. 
Hans  Hanson,  Hallock. 

G.    A.    Olson.    Intemaliona] 

Falls. 
Mis.  Hilda  BBnd,  Madison. 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrenee,  Two 

Htrbocs. 
J.  A.  MflB(jber,  Lesueur  Center. 
J.  T.  Cjaweon,  Ivanhoe. 
Mrs.    Adelaide    WUcii«   An- 

demoBt  Marshall. 
Louise  O.  Ksffstens,  GlaBOoe. 
Alice  C.  Harty ,  Mahnomen. 
David  Johnson,  Warren. 
Minnie  Follett,  Fairmont. 
Martfaa  Minor,     litchfiakl. 
<^f  Waseeins,  Milaca. 
Crawford  Sheldoa,  Little  Fails. 
Mrs.  Kunioe  L.  Rice,  Austin. 
Jennie  Helm,  Slayton. 
.AJbert  J.  Holmstead^t.  Peter. 
Joim  P.  Hoffman,  WortUng- 

ton. 
E.  K.  Hampaon,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
Antoinette  Henderson,  Fergus 

Falls. 
■Oea    M.    Gundersan,    TMef 

River  Falls. 
Jens  P.  Miller.  Pine  City. 
J.  R.  Campbell,  Tlpestone. 
N.  A.  Therson,  Crookston. 
Mrs.    Julia    Solvenid,    Glen- 

wood. 
Geo.H.Reif.St.Paul. 
Erba  fl.  Fouliot,  Red  Lake 

Falls. 
Fern  Kennedy ,  Redwood  Fails. 
Amalia  M.  Ben^son,  01i\ia. 

1.  fl.  Lewis,  Faribaidt. 
Edia  A.  Headley,  Luvema. 
Eddy  £.  BilB>erg.  Roseau. 
C.  H.  Barnes,  Duluth. 

H.  i.  Fitzpatrick,  Shakopee. 
Mrs.  Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 
MarttiA  Beatty,  Gayk>rd. 
W.  A.  Boeiiser,  St.  Cloud. 
A.  G.  KenTon,  Owatonna. 
Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
Tiilie  S.  Tbomason,  Benson. 
O.    B.     De     Laurier,     Long 

Prairie. 
Bessie  Caswell,  Wheaton. 
Georee  H.  Booth,  Lake  City. 
Austin  C.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 
H,  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 
E.  £.  Bloomquist,  Htilhvater. 
Mabel  MadiKXi,  St.  James. 
Lucile  Shirley,  Breckenridge. 
A.  C.  Loomi.s,  Winona. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Ferrell,  Maple  I^ke 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


V.  Jesepbine  Firts,  Natchez. 
W.  F.  Seago,  Coi-inth. 
J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty. 
F.  R.  MeKiiinon,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Aahiaiid. 
A.  K.  Eokles,Cievel8Md. 
W.  W.  IlaTinaloni,  I'ittsboro. 
D-  D.  Fullllove,  Vaklen. 
Geo.  D.  Riley,  Houston. 
C.  J.  Murphy,  Ackermau. 
C.  A.  M«AjBiS;  Violet. 
J.  R,  Brock,  Ilorence. 


COBLDty. 


MISSISSIPPI— con. 


Clay 

Coanoaa 

CopUh 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Formst 

Fraakftn. 

Oeorge 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

HumidiTeys. . . . 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeffennn 

Jeflerson  DcKvts. 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 


MarshaU. 

MoimjR 

Montgomery... 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River — 

Perrv 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Pnntiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smiili 

Stone 

Punnower 

Tallahatchie. . , 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomineo.... 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Wmreii , 

Washington 

Wavoc , 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston , 

ValobariM 

Yazoo 


1 


Miasouiti. 


Adair — 
/Vndrew. . 
.\tcM.son, 
Audrain. 

Barry 

Barton. .. 
Bates 


Cooaty  superintendent. 


E.  H.  Walker,  Wesi;  Point. 
P.  F.  WiUlams,  Friars  Point. 
J.  Q.  Martin,  Uazi^irst. 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 

R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Heniaado. 
J.  C.  Gay,  HatUesburg. 

B.  H.  Lewis,  Meadvillp. 

W.  H.  Stlnsan.^andersvflle. 

F.  L.  Turner,  Riditon,  R.  4. 
M.  McKlbben,  Grenada. 

T.  F..  Ketlar,  Nicholson. 

R.V.Temming,  Pass  Cbri^ian. 

F.  M.  Coleman,  JackscMi. 

O.  H.  Lo^,  Goodman. 

T.  D.  Rice,  Beleoni. 

Geo.  BobinfHHi,  Mayersvlllp. 

H.  L.  Gillespie,  N««ttlpton .  R.  4 

A.  li.  FhirrT,  Paseacoula. 
J.  Q.  Rltfiiie,  Bay  Springs. 
M.C  Harper,  Fayette. 

O.  L.  Martin,  Prentiss. 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  Laurel. 
W.  W.  Sbeppard,  Dekalb. 
H.  T.  Bndtti,  Oxford. 

L.  T.  WliUamaon,  Snmrall. 
J.  A.  Riddell,  Ivaoderdale. 
W.  L.  MeGafepy,  Montlcello. 
C.  K.  Waggoner,  Carthage. 
R.  A.  Gregory,  Plantersrille. 
L.  6.  Rqgois,  Schlater. 
Russell  Ellcey,  Brookheven 
E.  A.  Stanley,  Columbus. 
R.  £.  Hlnton,  Canton. 
H.  F.  Patterson,  Spring  Cot- 

C.  Sl  Curd,  Holly  Springs. 
H.  O.  HoTi'ell,<^Hncy. 
W.  R.  Ai)plewhite,  Winona. 
R.  C.  Peebles,  Philadelphia. 
E.  H.  Reym^ds,  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chaoidler,  Macon. 
C.  E.Scroggins^tarkville. 
J.  E.  Jolmaon,  Batesville. 
C.  E.  Bass,  Pioplar^'ilte. 
L.  D.  Young,  New  Augusta. 

6.  W.  Simmons,  Magaolie. 
W.  G.  Henry,  Algoma. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  BoooevUie. 
P.M.  BiztelL Marks. 
H.  B.  Barksdale,  Fannin. 
O.  D.  T/oper,  Forest. 
J.  N.  HallTKoHlng  Fork. 
T.  A.  Wilfmmson,  Ma^. 
A  lien  Cauf^  man  .Raleigh . 
Buren  Broadus,  Wijggins. 
W.  P.  Sanders,  Indianc^. 
J.  W.  McCultoch,  Greenville. 
1  ra  G .  A  lien ,  f^enatobia . 
J.  E.  Pearce,  Ripley. 
J.  O.  Epps,  I>ennis. 
W.  G.  Jaque^is,  IHinica. 
E.  Blizzard,  Myrtle. 
J.  J.  Lee,  Tylertown. 
J.  H.  Culkin,  Vicksbiwg. 

B.  L.  Hatch,  Greenville. 

J.  M.  Wilkin 8,  Waynesboro. 

7.  V.  Sugg,  Belteioirtaine. 
John  C.  Day,  Woodvilte. 
E.  C.  Lovorn,  IjouisvMle. 

C.  A.  Lawshe,  Water  Valley. 
Tom  C.  White,  Varoo  Cily. 


P.  J.  FowkJT,  KirksTllte. 
D.  D.  Hooper,  Sarannah. 
Sallie  V.  Grobe,  Beck  Ptnt. 
Fid.  C.  Offutt,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  HanMns,  C/assville. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Ijamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


MISSOURI— con. 


B{>nton . . 
Bollinfter. 
Boone 


Buchanan 

Butter 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 


Dent 

Douglas — 
Dunklin.. 
Franklin.. 
Gasconade. 

Gentry 

Greene..... 
Grundy — 
Harrison.. 

Henry 

Hickory..., 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell.... 


Iron 

Jackson . 


Jasper 

Jenerson... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

I^afayette. . 
Lawrence.. 

Lewis 

Lincoln — 

Linn 

I^ivingston. 
McDonald. 

Macon 

Madison . . . 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi. 


Monit«au 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . . , 

Morgan 

New  Madrid 

Newton 

Nodaway , 

Oregon , 

Osage 

Ozark 

Temiscot 

Perry 

iettls 

Phelps 

Pike 


Coanty  superintendents. 


Chas.  0.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  Hill. 
Charles  £.  Northcutt,  Colum- 
bia. 
Fred  Roach,  St.  Joseph. 
S.  O.  Holloway,  Poplar  Bluff. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
J.  C.  Humphreys,  Fulton. 
M.  E.  Johnson,  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McDonald,  Jackson. 
Arch  M.  Earp,  Carrollton. 
H.  D.  Condray,  EUsinore. 
C.  A.  Burke,  Harrisonville. 
W.  H.  Riley,  Btockton. 

C.  0.  Carlstead,  Keytesville. 
J.  Tom  Mapes,  Or^ark. 
Alberta  Cauison,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sims,  f'lattsburg. 
A.  H.  Sieve,  Jefferson  City. 
W.  B.  Downing,  Boonville. 
Wm.  M.  Chapman,  Steelville. 
R.  L.  Myers,  Greeufleld. 
Bonj.  F.  Rea,  Buffalo. 
HalUe  Burton.  Gallatin. 
Mrs.  Lou  P.  McAdam,  Mays- 

vUle. 
Robert  W.  Crow,  Salem. 
T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 
E.  D.  McAnally,  Kennett. 
A.  F.  Borbere,  Union. 

A.  O.  Mann,  Hermann. 
EarleC.  Duncan,  Albany. 

C.  W.  McCroskey,  Springfield. 
Elizabeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 
v..  Newton  Carter,  Bethany. 
Kathryn  Spangler,  Clinton. 

B.  B.  ihris,  Wheatland. 
Norty  LilW.  Oregon. 
Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Preston,  West 

Plains. 

G.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 

Walter  Colley,  Carthage. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Hillsboro. 

Ernests.  Wood,  Warrensburg. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Swarte,  Edina. 

O.C.  Jone^  Lebanon. 

Elmer  H.  White,  I^xington. 

Harry  Moore,  Mount  Vernon. 

W.  B.  Anderson,  Montioello. 

Zula  Thurman,  Troy. 

J.  F.  Hortenstine.  Brookfield. 

J.  J.  Jordan,  Chilllcothe. 

P.  M.  Collings,  Pineville. 

O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 

W.  8.  Cooper,  Fredericktown. 

George  B.  John,  Vienna. 

L.  Francis  Nelson,  Palmyra. 

Mrs.  Allie  Wilson,  Princeton. 

H.  M.  At  well,  Tuscumbia. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Graham,  Charles- 
ton. 

Charles  R.  Milbum,  California. 

L.  D.  Ash,  Paris. 

W.  F.  Hupe,  Montgomery  City. 

M.  Wraywitten,  Versailles. 

P.  J.  Steams,  New  Madrid. 

W.  E.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 

A.  H.  Cooper,  Maryvillc. 

James  O.  Dotson^  Alton. 

Myra  O.  Reed,  Linn. 

J.  B.  Huffman,  GainesNille. 

Chas.  O.  Ross,  Caruthersville. 

Vera  M.  Abbott.  I'erryville. 

T.  R.  Luckett.  ^cdalia. 

A.  Z.  Black,  Roha. 

O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 


County. 


MISSOURI— con. 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls. 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve.. 

St.  Louis 

Saline.  ..•• 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

V  emon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

MONTANA. 

Beaverhead 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley.. 
Granite 

HUl 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin.... 
Lewis  and  Clark 

Liberty 

Lincoln t 

McCone 

Madison 

Meagher 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

PhilUps 

Pondera 

Powder  River... 
Powell 


County  superintendents. 


Gertrude  A.  Fulcher,  I^latte 
Cttv. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Doufflas,  Bolivar. 

J.  C.  Underwood,  Crocker. 

H.  U.  G.  Turnmire.  UnionvillB. 

L.  C.  Northcutt,  New  London. 

William  Robertson,  Hunts- 
^ille. 

W.  T.  McOaugh,  Richmond. 

J.  G.  Hartman,  CenterviUe. 

C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 

Beni.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 

David  W.  Denney,  Osceola. 

J.  Clyde  Akers.  Farmington. 

Vivian  Gaty,  Ste.  Genevieve. 

R.  G.  Russell,  Clairton. 

W.  C.  Fisher,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  LilUe  Ilollowell,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Mrs.  .\rla  Williams,  Memphis. 

M.  E.  Montgomery,  Bentoo. 

Walter  Webb,  Birch  Tree. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Sbelbj- 
ville. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith,  Bloomfleld. 

L.  V.  ThreUall,  Galena. 

Blanche  Summers,  Milan. 

J.  W.  BenneU,  Forsyth. 

James  K.  Connolly,  Houston. 

Lizzie  L.  White,  Nevada. 

F.  W.  Kehr,  Marthasville. 

Burwell  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 

Herschel  F.  Case,  Marshfleld. 

Edna  Craven,  Grant  City. 

Ray  Wood,  Hartville. 


Elizabeth  Sutherland,  Dillon. 

Fay  Alderson,  Dillon. 

Eluabeth  Crookshanks,  Chi- 
nook. 

Mrs.  Daisy  D.  Miles,  Townsend. 

Florence  Mcintosh,  Red  Lodge. 

Glen  WestphaL  EksJaka. 

Jane  Keeney,  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Kelly,  Fort  Benton. 

OUve  H.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Mabel  V.  Thayer,  Soobey. 

Csonilla  Osborne,  Glendive. 

Alice  Roney,  Anaconda. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Baker. 

Amanda  O.  Swift,  LewJstown. 

Mary  Eckstein,  Kalispell. 

LucileQuaw,  Bozeman. 

Lois  H.  Quinn,  Jordan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reagan,  Cut  Bank. 

Corlie  F.  Dunster,  Ryegate. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Irvine,  Philips- 
burg. 

Elizabeth  Ireland,  Havre. 
Lilah  HalfonL  Boulder. 
Mrs.  Emily  Mfyers.  Stanford. 
Jessie  Morntn,  Helena. 
Josephine  Leahy,  Chester. 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Spenoe.  Lfbby. 
Mrs.  Mabelle  Cobb,  Circle. 
Ethel  L.  Hutton,  Virginia  City. 
Mrs.    Edith    Thomas,    White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Mrs.  Julia  O.  Goff,  Superior. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Spurgin,  Missoula. 
Mrs.  Laura  Carter.  Roundup. 
Elsie  Merder,  Livingston. 
Mrs.  Isabella  Burley,  Malta. 
Lucretia  Goff,  Conrad. 
Florence  Fitzpatrick,  Broadus. 
Florence  Hill.  Deer^odge. 
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InDe  Oud,  Tanj. 


Uia.   Ballic  M.  Adamu,   For- 

lln.  Etlwl  ToulmlD,  Thomp- 

-TD  Falls. 
..-liunH 

yrs.Nelllb^ ., ,. 

l«iiDie  UouiG,  Coliuabus. 
iogt  SolliHg,  Big  Timber. 
Mn.  Bdytlis  Biylor,  Cboulna. 
Josepfaioe  Uoberly,  Ghtlbv. 
Un.  LilUan  Kvwoet,  Hjsimm. 
Mn.OUviaPaltou.  QIaEpnr. 
B«rtlM  Luneeftird,  HarlowIoD. 
Mn.  Maude  B.  Wills,  Wibaux. 
FnncM  Hilkr,  BlUinga. 


I.  Harry  E.  Ecbnlti,  Haat- 


A.  L.  BtiBmbUn,  BnwfUir 

Opal  Re 
Nellie  M   . 
Mn.  Leiuls  Morri 
Kathryn  l-Bughlic 
W.  T.  PDurber.'I 


Emma  Scbwerin,  xanuiKiuii. 
Mn.  Mb«  8.  O'Couiiar,  Impe- 


L.  ].  Oilkeson,  I^Ibt  Cuiler. 


Edith  Adunacm, 

McFaddep, 

"■■■     on,  Clay 

._o-_n(B,ei*Uj„.. 

Emma  R.  Miller,  We-iC  Point. 
T.C.  (Irimei,  Brokeo  Dow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota. 
Edna  Rincker,  CbadroD. 
W.C.  niaom,LexiaEton. 
Ret  la  F.  Blown,  dhappeU. 
W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca. 
J.  £.  Marsh,  Fremont. 


O.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver 


Flc^etice  Alderman.  B 


li^ock.V. 


Theo.  J 
Mrs.    Ban 


O'MaDe;, 
.    Kern,    aimul 


Fralicea  E.  While,   ^Ima. 
Edglthlha  fl  ran  t^ajes  Omtm. 
EralTD  Basack,  Tientoii. 
AnnaDanohoe.O'NeHl. 
J.  H.  Rarrett,  MuUen. 
W.O.  Baker,  81.  FauL 
Eva  B.  Shuman,  Falrtmry. 
Helen  Wright,  Tecuraaeb. 
Ulniile  NnfUD,  Mlndan. 
Katheilne  Feather,  Ofalalla. 
Blanche  l>tiydcr,SprlueTlnr. 
Rachel  UcElioT,  EimbalL 
A.S.  StiniOD,  Center. 
Maud  Berr]',lJncDln. 
AUmuCoalinn,  North  PlatM. 
A.  C.  Loahbaugh,  Oandy. 
Maisia  SmlthTrayhir. 
O.  A,  Johnson ,  Try  on. 
N.  A.  Housel,  Madison. 
Margaret  McCulchen,  Csntial 

City. 
E.  F.  KeUey,  Bridgeport- 
Chloe  BBldridiEe,  FuUerton. 

MiMred  Uauck,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie.  Nebraska  dty. 
Bertha      Kuhlman,      PawiMS 

City. 
Mm.  Margaret  Ballai,  rirant. 
Alice  A.  Bwanson,  Holdnidgi. 
Uariorle  ParmlDter,  Piera. 
Fred  8.  LecroD,  Colnmboi. 
Amelia  Rvmussen,  Osceola. 
Geo.  D.  Curry,  McCook. 
D.  H.  Weber,  Falia  Cilr. 
EvlvD  W.  Towle,  Basaett. 
L.  J.  Boiichal,  Wllber. 
Beriha  Bishop,  PaplUlm. 
E.A.Adman.Vaoo. 
Ada  Haldeman,  Gering. 
J.  C.  tlruenn  ood,  Seward. 


,.  M.  Cvirr 


p.  City. 


In  Harl 
S.E.Eddy,  Stanton." 
H.  E.  Barboe,  Hebron. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Sallene,  Trcdtotd. 
Ellen  M.  Brown/Pender. 
Leila  Uoon.'man,  Ord. 
Mabel  Manh,  BUir. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wayne. 
EstcllB  Ducicr,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlelt. 
T.  c.  Lord,  Yorlt. 


Dlitrlct  lupeilnlaiident. 


E.  E.  Franklin,  Elko. 
Geo.  A.  Wbiteley,  Ely. 


BouelBi,  Lyon, 
niitrtct  No.  S: 


Dtitrtct  (UptflntaidatiL. 


J.  Bnrr.CoraonClty. 


Maude  FTaiier,  L«  Veps. 
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Towns  in  onion. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Acworth,  Charles- 
town,  Langdon, 
Lempster,  Mar- 
low. 

Albany,  Madison, 
Sanawlch,  Tarn- 
worth, 

Alexandria, 
Bridsewater, 
Bristol,  Groton, 
Hebron. 

Allenstown^ow, 
Epsom,  Book- 
sett,  Pembroke. 

Alstead,  Cbeiter- 
fleld,  Walpole, 
WestmorBUUid. 

Alton,  Farming- 
ton  .Spoeial,  New 
Durham,  Tuf- 
tonboro,  Wolt»- 
boro. 

Airihcriti  Brook- 
Une,  llilford, 
Mont  Vernon. 

Andovor,  Ban- 
bury, Giafton, 
New  London, 
Wilmot. 

Antrim,  Bearing, 
Hillsboroogh, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

AsbUmd ,  Boicbes- 
ter,  Holderness, 
Rumney. 

Atklnaon.  Hamp- 
stead,  Newton, 
Plaiatow,  Sa- 
lem, South 
Hampton. 

Auburn,  Oandia, 
Chester,  Beer- 
fleld,  Raymond. 

Bamstead,  Chi- 
chester, Oihuan- 
ton,  PittsAeld. 

Barrineton,  Dur- 
ham,Greenland, 
Lee,  Madbury, 
Newmarket. 

Bartlptt, Chatham, 
Conway,  Hart's 
Location,  Jack< 
son,  TATcrmore. 

Bath,  Benton,  Ha- 
verbiii,  Monroe. 

Bedford,  Goffs- 
town.  New  B  ja- 
ton. 

Belmont.  Gilford, 
Northfleld,  TU- 
ton. 

Bennington,  Dub- 
lin, Grccnflcfd, 
Hancock,  f  ran- 
cestowB,  Peter- 
borongh.' 

Bethlehem ,  Little- 
ton. 

Boscawen,  Canter- 
bury, Loudon, 
Pcnocook,  Salis- 
bury. 

Bradford,  New- 
burv,  Sutton, 
Warner,  Web- 
ster. 


Union  superintendent. 


H.  Laii^'ton  Chase,CharIestown. 


Frank  W.  Jackson,  Madison. 


Charles  A.  Breck,  Bristol. 


Henry  S.  Roberts,  Suncook. 


William  J.  Eo«llsh,  Walpolo. 


Fred  W.  Landman,  Wolfaboro. 


Harold  C.  Balet,  MiUord. 


Idella  K.  Famum,  Andorer. 


Amasa  A.  Holden,  HiUsboro. 


Clarence  M.  Harria,  Ashland. 


James  A .  MacDougall,  Salem. 


Vincent  Gatto  Rajrmond. 


Frederick  T.  Johnson,  Fitta- 
field. 

Vacant. 


Llewellyn   M.    Felch,   North 
Conway. 


Norman  J.  Page ,  Woodsvilla. 

Howard    L.  Winslow,   Gofls- 
town. 

Channlng  T.  Sanborn.  Tilton. 


Leon  E .  Prior,  Peterboro. 


Vernon   K.   Brackett,   Little- 
ton. 
George  W.  Sumner,  Penacook. 


George  H.  Harmon,  Warner. 


Towns  in  union. 


NEW  HAXPSHIRB— 

continued. 

Brentwood.  Exe- 
ter, Keoaington, 
Nowfleids, 
Stratham. 

Brookflold,  Mid- 
dleton.  Milton- 
WakefUld. 

Campton.  Ella- 
worth,  Lincoln, 
Thornton, 
Woodstock. 

Canaan,  Enfield, 
Orange,  Spring- 
flold7 

Carroll,  Dalton, 
Whitefield. 

Center  Harbor, 
Merpdith,  Moul- 
tonborough. 
New  Hampton. 

aarksville,  Pitts- 
burg, Stewarts- 
town. 

Colebrook,  Colum* 
bia. 

Cornish,  Corydon, 
PUtoflehL 

Danville,  East 
Ringitcm,  Ep- 
ping,  Fremont, 
Kingston,  Not 
tlngham, 


down. 


San- 


Derry,  London- 
derry, Wind- 
ham. 

Dummer,  Errol, 

Milan,  Went- 

worth's  Loca- 
tion. 

Dunbarton,  Hen- 
niker.  Hopkin- 
ton,  Weare. 

Easton,  Franron- 
ia,Landaflr,  Lis- 
bon, Lyman. 

Eaton,  Effingham, 
Freedom,  Ossi- 
pee. 

Farmington, 
Northwood, 
Strafford. 

Fltrwilliam.  Jaf- 
frey,  Rindge, 
Sharon,  Troy. 

Franklin,  Hid, 
Sanbomton. 

Gilsom,  Harris- 
vlile,  Marlbor- 
ough, Nelson, 
Uoxbury.  Stod- 
dard, Sullivan, 
Surry. 

Gorham,  Ran- 
dolph (Success), 
Shelburne. 

Goshen,  Newport, 
Sunapee,  I'nitjr. 

Grantham,  l^b- 
anon. 

Greenville,  I^ynde- 
borough.  Mason, 
New     Ipswich, 
Temple,Wllton. 


Union  sapnintendent. 


Clifton  A.  Towle,  Exeter. 


Fred  W.  Dudley,  Union. 


AIoQzo  J.    Knowlton,  North 
Woodstock. 


Edgar  V.  Callahan,  Ei^eld. 


Wesley  H.  Douglass,  White- 

field. 
William  H.  Buker,  MomHth. 


Earl  P.  Freese,  West  Stowarti- 
town. 

A  rt  bur  C.  Irish ,  Colebrook. 

Andrew   P.   AverlU.  Comlak 

Flat. 
Fred  £.  Pitkin,  Epping. 


Charles  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 


Walton  S.  Adams,  BOlan. 


Fred  S.  Ubbey,  Hcnitiker. 


Geo.  R.  Gardiner,  Llslion. 


Harotd  C.  Wlngate,  Moantatn* 
view. 

Clarence  Sanborn,  Northwood 
Center. 

l/cwis  S.  Record,  East  Jaffrey 


George  A.  Kcitli,  Franklin. 
Vernon  S.  Ames,  Marlboro. 


Charles  W.  Walker,  Qofham. 


William    H.    S.    Elltngwood, 

N#»wnort. 
H.  Leslie  Sawyer,  Lebanon. 

Ralph  P.  Currier,  WllUm. 
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Towns  in  imion. 


NEW  HAMPSmBE— 

continued. 

Hampton,  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  New  ^ 
castle,  Newime- 
ton,  Nortn 
Hampton,  Rye, 
Beabrook. 

Hanover,  Lyme. . . 

Hinsdale,  Rich- 
mond, Swanjiey, 
Wincfaoster. 


Union  superintendent. 


Chorlea  H.  Walker,  Hampton. 


Charles  W.  Cufts,  liebnnon. 
George  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 


Towns  in  union. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 

continued. 

HolLis,  Hudson, 
Lltchfleld,  Mer- 
rimack, Pplham. 

Jefferson,  Lancas- 
ter. 

NorthumbeilaiMl, 
Starl^Stratlbrd. 

Orfbrd ,  Flermont , 
Warren,  Wcnt- 
worth. 

Rolllnsf  ord , 
Somarswortb. 


Union  superintendent. 


Louis  D.  Record,  16  Summer 
St.,  Nashua. 

Eugene  Tuttlc,  Lancaster. 

Orin  K.  Holman,  North  Strat- 
ford. 
Carl  T.  Rhoades,  Wontworth. 


Walter    H.    Young,    Somcrs- 
worth. 


.County. 

Coonty  snparlntendant. 

1 

!          County. 

1 

County  superintendent. 

NEW  JES8ET. 

Atlantic 

H.  M.  Crassman,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Wooster.  Hackensack. 
L.  J.  Kaser.  Mount  Holly. 

C.  8.  Albertaon,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand.  Cape  May 

Conrt  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Brldgeton. 
Oliver  J.  Morelock.  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury. 
A.  H.  Updyko,  Jersey  City. 
J.  8.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 

H.  B.  WUlls,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Strahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  HttlsarOiorristown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
H.C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
HenfT  C.  Krebs,  SomervlUe. 
Raipn  Decker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth. 
Robert  G.  Sanford,  Belvidere. 

Irene  Burke,  Albuquerque. 
Miss  Deatnm  Campbell,  Re- 
serve. 
C.  C.  HUl,  Roswell. 
l^ily  Henniesn,  Raton. 
Mrs.  Una  M.  Steed,  Qovis. 

B.  H.  Kirk,  Fort  Sumner. 

NEW  MEXICO— 

continued. 
Dona  Ana. 

Mrs.  Fleming  Jones,  Las  Gra- 

BerRcn  

Eddy 

ces. 

Burlington 

Geo.  M.  Brinton,  Carlsbad. 

Camdf^ 

Grant 

Mrs.  Geo.  Blsby.  Silver  City. 

Cane  May 

Mrs.  Adela  G.  Gallegos,  Santa 

Rosa. 
Mrs.  Edith  Coflfeen,  Roy. 

■^^^mffv  «»^^  ......... 

Cumberland 

HardJas. 

Essex 

Hidalgo. 

Inez  Wright,  Lordsburs. 

L.  O.  Cunningham^  Lovlngton. 

Mrs.  Maude  L.  Butney.  Carri- 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

TjllTXft , 

BOSO. 

Mis.  Joe  Willa  Bell,  Deming. 

MMdlesex 

UpK-lnf^y 

H.  W.  Brose,  Gallup. 

Monmouth 

Mora 

Grace  Ogden,  Mora. 

Morns. 

Otero 

Mrs.  A.  E.  TlKMnas,  Alamo- 

Ocean 

Quay 

gordo. 

Passaic 

Mrs.  Nelle  Hauser.  Tucumcarl. 

Salem 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Caniito  Truiillo,  Tierra  Ama- 

Sranerset 

rilla. 

Sussex . ........... 

R.  A.  Pafan,  Portaleo. 

Union... ....-, 

Sandoval 

Telesfor  Sandoval,  Bernalillo. 

Warren 

SanMlgtiel 

San  Juan 

Benito  F.  Baca,  Las  Vegas. 

Mrs.  Ina  Rathbun,  Aztec. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe 

Mrs.  Adelina  Warren,  Santa  Fa, 

BemaHiio    

Sierra 

Mrs.  Oliver  B.  Dawson,  Hills- 

Gntroo 

Socorro 

Taos 

boro. 

Chavas. 

E.  M.  Chaves,  Socorro. 
Chrlstoval  J.  Quintana,  Taos. 

Colfax. 

Torrance 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrett,  Estancia. 

Currv 

Union 

Marie  Myers,  Clayton. 
Saturnino  Baca,  Beleu. 

De  Baca 

Valencia 

County. 

District  superintendent. 

County. 

District  superintendent. 

NEW  TOBX. 

E.  E.  Richmond.  Ravenna. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Frank  Stanbro.  Menands. 
Frank  L.  Tiithill,  FiUmore. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
0.  M.  Burdick,  Little  Genesee. 
W.  H.  Garwood,  Canaseraga. 
Willet  L.  Ward,  Wcllsvillc. 
Harvey  B.  Heath,  Ouaqiiaga. 
J.  E.  Hurlburt,  Windsor. 
K.  E.  Beilby,  Unico. 
Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Point. 
Joel  J.  Crandall,  Franklin vllle 
Gilbert  A.  Farwell,  Hinsdale. 
C.  S.  Palmer,  Salamanca. 
0.  E.  Waller,  Little  Valley. 
£.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  S.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
H.  T.  Morrison,  Wpodsport. 
Anna  M.  Kent,  Union  Springs. 
Fred  V.  Lester,  Venice  Center. 
Mabel  C.  L.  Rodger,  Moravia. 

NEW  YORK— 

continued. 
Chautauqua 

Semilog . . 

AIlesanT. .  - , 

Merton   E.    Hubbard,    South 
Dayton. 

Anna    8.    Hilton,    433    East 

Fourth  St.,  Jamestown. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Connelly,  AshviUe. 
J.  G.  Pratt.  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain,  Wcstflcld. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
C.  W.  Vandegrift,  Horsehoads. 
Harriet  Esterbrook,  Elmira. 
W.  S.  Herrick,  South  Otselie. 

Broome ........... 

Cattaraugus 

CftTim 

Chenango ......   , 

Clinton 

Albert  C,  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I  Schenck,  Greene. 
Mary  L.  Isbell,  Norwich. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keesevflle. 

V«»^  Ug»«  .a......... 

Ernest  B.  Sargeant,  Ellenburg. 
Clara  £.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 
Katherine   McMartin,    Platts- 
burg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
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R.  F.  D.20. 
Cbarlos  F.  Ferry,  UasocTllla. 
Z.  1«  R.  Myers.TJownasvllle, 
£.  O.  IlarbMss,  Delhi. 
Zena  R.  Travis,  Roxbnry. 


ClaTtou  1.  t 

ksepale. 
UaiuA^S.Ruotdall.Aiiieiila. 

F.  O.  Oreen,  TJvoil, 
C.  A.  lleliit, Clarence. 
II.  A.  DaoD,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  riorca,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Ormsby,  Nortb  Collins. 
W.E.  Bpnsley.epringvllle. 
C.J.  Mousaw,  Sdu-ooD  L«ke. 
CiertnideM.  Hpcar^  Wostport. 
MatticJ,  Prime,  Upper  Jay, 
Uvrtle   E.    UacDmald,   Cba- 

O.  La  (irajl.  Topper  laki-. 

F,  H.  WUcoji,  Xorth  Bangor. 
Oertnide  E.  Hyde,  Molia. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  s'trattord. 
John  Paris,  Sroodal  bin. 

II.  W.  Oyer,  East  Pembroke, 
J.  L.  U.  Uphlil,  8  Fairmont 

Ave.,B»tavia. 
Tbce.  C.  Pert;,  CateklU. 
I(.  M.  Mac.\'autifat,n'lndbaat. 
WalterJ.  Decker,  Hunter. 
C.B.HanJey,  Wells. 

A.  J.  RostL  West  Winfleld. 

O.  ii.  Baliin,  Balishnry. 

B.  H.  Robinson,  I'olnnd. 

C.  M.  PJeroa,  Adams. 

W.  J,  LLnneU,  SOB  Ten  Eyck 

T.  n.'sioel.ClavtOT. 

U.  W,  Cicder,  Racket  Harhor. 

D.  D.  T.  flarshaU,  Redwood. 
Mrs.  G.  L.deOlloqui,  Cartbage. 
O.  A.  .'fealey,  HorriBi-ille. 
Omee  H.  EUlott,  LowviUe. 
~   "'    U.  Jobnsctti,  I'ort  Ley. 


(tLeydan 


A.  W.  TmlDor,  W. 

John  P.  Mfleea,  Oi   

O.  C.  McNlnoh,  Conosus. 
Ii.  O.  CoDklin,  TuscBTora. 
Irring  B.  Sears,  Hnmilion. 
A.  l7T)-lBr,CaienoYiB. 
E.  A.  Fullor,  MorrtsvlUe. 

W.  W.Raynclii,  Webslfr.' 
M.  B.  Furman,  East  RorheattI 
Fred  W.  mil,  KpenceriJort. 
JobnC.  Ualloch  Churchville, 
N.  BertonAlIer.NcUiston. 
GeorBB  F.  Bov,man.  24  Bloo. 

BiJldiag,  Amsterdam, 
lames  8.  Cooley,  Mineola. 


I'Ran^i 


vlUe. 


Onondaga . . . 
Ontario , 

Orhaiu 

Otwtgo 

OMfO 


Patnam ..... 
Rensselaer... 

Rockland.... 
St.  Lawreora. 


Sacntog*.... 

Scbeneetody. 
Schobaile... 

Schuyler.,.. 


Hatiy  C.  Buck,  Clayrflla. 
W,  3.  Lewis,  Clinton. 
NevaS.  AngBll,  Durbamvil 
R.F.D.  No.l. 


U.  E.  Blomao,  Tully. 


Manrord  D.  Oreen,  LlveTpo<d. 
Homes  T.  Ca!ie,  SkaneatelM. 
LeoQ  J.  Cook,  East  Bloom- 

flold, 
H.  S.  O.  LOTslcta,  Phelps. 
E.  0.  Soper,  Secaca  Castle. 
HatTlB  P.  Weathertow,  Naptaa, 
Tberon  L.  UcKnl^t,  Central 


S.  A.  Cortright,  6  Mj 

Eit.,  UtddlBtowa. 

Mary  J.  Franklin,  U 


Charles  W.  Smith.  HoUey. 
Mildred  (r,  Pratt,  Lacuna. 

Aura  A.  Cole.Constantla. 
Cbarles  I.  Klngshuri,  UciIool 
W.  B.  Gardner,  Fulton. 
J,  B.  McManuB,  Coopwstoim. 
Frederick  W.  Stroni,  Wonna- 

Grace   A.    Loudan,    Ccnpen- 

I<din  e'.  Frederick,  13  Foiwt 

Ave.,  Oneonta. 
Earrison  Cossaart,  Utarla. 
Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmcstoi. 
Jamca  n.  Brooks,  Garrison. 
Hary  Hasnell,  Hooskk  FaUs. 
Urs.   Adelaide  W.   Oardiur, 

Stephenlonn. 
a.  Ereiett  Patrie,  CastleUm. 
OeormW,  Miller,  Nannet. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Halieehan). 
F.  H.  WaUaee-MorriaUnm. 
Carlos  S.  Blood,  Heumten. 
V.  C,  Worrlner,  Lisbon. 
RomH.  Llbby.CantOD. 
Ura.  E.  D.  GraW  PoUdam. 
E.  F.  McDonald,  MassoM. 
A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 
'   A.  I«Tei7,  Round  laka. 


.  M.  Uoaister,  Corinth. 


A.  H .  fiouisur,  KX 

Flank  W.  Palm. 

tady. 

Orlando  J.  lies,  lelTnson. 
Uarion  W.  Lewis,  Bcbobarle. 

B.  W.     Eldiidge,  Bharoo 


Winlred  Morrow,  Batb. 
Frank  II.  Smith,  Addlran. 
Charles  A.  Bruen,  Jas>ar. 
B.  H.  Bruib,  Arkport. 
Guy 00  1.  carter,  Avoca. 
J.  6.  MoCoDoell,  Praltsburf . 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


NEW  YORK— con 

SniloUc 

Sulliran 

Tioga , 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

WaiTMi , 


District  superintendent. 


P.  B.  Matthews,  Bridgehamp- 
ton. 

Roscoe  C.  Craft,  Port  Jefferson. 

Leonard  J.  Smith,  N(»thport. 

F.  J.  Lewis,  Barryville. 

Charles  S.  Hick,  Jefleraonville. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Monti- 
cello. 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich.  Tioga  Center. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Whittemore,  Owego. 

Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Tmmans- 
burg. 

J.  Paul  Munson,  Groton. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  Ithaca. 

Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston, 
Station  R. 

J.  U.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 

Elsie  J.  Roat,  Ellenville. 

W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 

F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 

J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land- 
ing. 

Kathleen  Osbom,  North  Creek. 


County. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

Washington 


Wayne. 


Westchester , 

Wyoming 


District  superintendent. 


Marjorie  G .  Meiklejohn,  White- 
hall. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  D.  Cronkhite,  Hud- 
son Falls. 

Rose  E.  Oibboos,  Hudson 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Perry,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Andrews.  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosad,  Woioott. 

A.  M.  Croop,  Newark. 

Lewis  H.  Clark,  Sodus. 

8.  J.  Preston,  White  Plains. 

C.  H.  Cheney^White  Plains. 

G.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 

J.  T.  McGurren,  Bliss. 

Harriet  M.  Patch,  CowlesviUe. 

O.  H.  Stratton,  Castile. 

J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Yan. 

E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushville, 


County. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Aoson 

.\«he 

Avery 

Beaufort 

BerUe 

Bladen 

Bruns\\ick 

l^imcombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davio 

Duplin 

Dnrham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston. 


County  superintendent. 


\f.  C.  Terrell,  Graham. 
C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite. 
John  M.  Cheek.  Sparta. 
R.  W.  Allen,  W*wiesboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek. 
Frank   A.    PMmonson,  New- 
land. 
H.  H.  McLean,  Washington. 
H.  W.  Karly,  Windsor. 
B.  J.  Cromnrtie,  Garland. 
M.  C.  Gfithrie,  Southport. 
F.  L.  Wells,  Asbeville. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Morganton. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 
Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 
L.  1*.  Stevens,  Indiantown. 
M.  L.  Wright,  Beaufort. 
R.  A.  Pope,  Yancey ville. 
George  E.  Long,  Newton. 
W.  K.  Thompson,  Httsboro. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

R.  H.  Bachman,  Edenton. 
Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville. 
J.  Y.  Irvin,  Shelby. 
Harry  M.  Bowling,  Whitevllle. 
R.  S.  Proctor,  Newbem. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  FayetteviUe. 
W.  D.  Cox,  Moyock. 

Mabel  Kvans,  Manteo. 
S.  G.  Hasty,  Lexington. 
F.  P.  Bradley,  Mockiville. 
M.  H.  Wootcn,  Warsaw. 
John  W.  Carr,  jr.,  Durham. 
R.  E.  Sentelle.  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Spcas,  Winston-Solem. 

E.  L.  Best,  I^ouisburg. 

F.  P.  HaU,  Belmont. 

J.  M.  (Jloun,  Oatcsville. 
J.  H.  Moody,  Hobbinsville. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 
B.  C.  Williams,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  (Jreensboro. 

A.  K.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillineton. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Waynesville. 
R.  G.  Anders,  Henders9nville. 
N.  W.  Brinton,  Wintori. 
W.  P.  Hawflcld,  Raeford. 

G.  M.  Guthrie,  Swan  l^uartcr. 
James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 
O.  S.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

W.  H.  Hipps,  Smithfleld. 


County. 


NORTH    CARO- 
LINA—con  id. 


Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mechlenberg.. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 
Onslow 


Oran^ 

Pamlico 

I^asquotauk. 


Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanley 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swam , 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell , 

Union , 

Vance 

Wako 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne , 

Wifkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin , 

Yancey , 


County  superintendent. 


John  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 

,  Sanford. 

£.  E.  Sams,  Kinston. 

L.  B.  Beam,  Liucoluton. 

N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion. 

M.  D.  BiUings,  Franklin. 

E.  M.  Jones,  MarshalL 

A .  J.  Manning,  Williamtton. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

Jason  Deyton,  BakersvUle. 

J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

W.  A.  Graham.  Wilmington. 

I*.  J.  I^ng.  Jackson. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Jackson- 
ville. 

R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro. 

T.  B.  Attmorc,  Stonewall. 

M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth 
City. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

Charles  Wbedbee,  Hertford. 

J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  OreenTille. 

K.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 

T.  F.  Bulla.  Ashboro. 

L.  J.  Bell.  Rockingham. 

J.  R.  Poole,  Lumbcrton. 

L.  N.  Hickerson.  Reids ville. 

R.  G.  Kizer,  Salisbury. 

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton. 

J.  L.  Hathcock,  Clinton. 

L.  M.  Poele,  Laurinburg. 

Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

J.  H.  Allen.  Elkin. 

N.  E.  Wrieht,  Bryson  City. 

A.  F.  Mitcnell,  Penrose. 

W.  F.  Waters,  Columbia. 

Ray  Fundorburk,  Monroe. 

K.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

J.  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrcnton. 

John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

Smith  Hogaman,  Vilas. 

A.  M.  Proctor,  Goldsboro. 

C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 

C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

J.  T.  Recce,  YadkinviUo. 

W.  O.  Griffith,  Windom. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Adams 

Barnes 

Benton 

Billings 

Bottineao. 

Bowman 

Borko 

Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

Lamoure 

Logan 

Mcllenry 

McIntosD 

McKenzie 

McLean. 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina 

Pierce 

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville 

Richland 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Towner 

TraiU... 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

WiUiams 

omo. 

Adams 

Allen. 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton. 

Columbiana. 


County  superintendents. 


Rose  C.  Wagner,  Hettinger. 

Jodn  A.  Johnson,  Valley  City. 

Adeline  Englehom,  Minne- 
waukan. 

Mabel  I.  Rapp,  Medora. 

Annie  D.  Burr,  Bottineau. 

Madgis  L.  Ruge,  Bowman. 

Mary  Stannard,  Bowbells. 

W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismarck. 

Helen  H.  Porter,  Fargo. 

S.  J.  A.  Boyd,  Lemgdon. 

Faith  Stevens,  EUendale. 

J.  H.  Phelps,  Crasby. 

Murle  L.  Hill,  Manning. 

Jesse  D.  Neff,  New  Rockford. 

Henry  H.  Hanson,  Linton. 

Mary  K.  Beaty,  (Harrington. 

John  W.  Weatland,  Beach. 

M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 
Yorks. 

Mina  H.  Aasved,  Carson. 

Mathilda  Johnson,  Coopers- 
town. 

Shirley,  G.  Fox,  Mott. 

Christma  Scott,  Steele. 

Mabel  Osborne,  Lamoure. 

8(A»  R.  Eilert,  Napoleon. 

Erma  Smith,  Towner. 

Geo.  A.  Boschma,  Ashley. 

Edwina  Knecht,  Scfaafer. 

M.  E.  McCurdy,  Washburn. 

£.  D.  Goodwin,  Stanton. 

H.  K.  Jensen,  Mandan. 

8.  B.  Eidsmoe,  Stanley. 

Jennie  E.  Sicrivseth,  Lakota. 

E.  F.  Mutchler,  Center. 

Charlotte  A.  Jones,  Cavalier. 

Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugby. 

John  A.  Haig,  DevlLs  Lake. 

Anne  Rutherford,  Lisbon. 

£.  L.  Kingsley,  Mohall. 

Ethel  K.  Mertz,  Wahpeton. 

Luella  Marcotte,  Rolla. 

Flora  E.  Baker,  Forman. 

J.  N.  Muehl,  McClusky. 

L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastika. 

Gertrude  F.  Hablutzel,  Ami- 
don. 

H.  O.  Plppen,  Dickinson. 

Aagot  Raaan,  Finley. 

Harriet  £.  Perry,  Jamestown. 

Gertrude  OibT)ensLCando. 

Anna  G.  Nestoss,  Hillsboro. 

W.  J.  Hoover,  Grafton. 

A.  M.  Waller,  Minot. 

Senney  Nertrost,  Fessenden. 

George  Hillier,  Wllliston. 


M.  D.  Shoemaker,  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Arganbright.  Lima. 
O.  W.  Finch,  Ashland. 
C.  D.  Groves,  Jcflferson. 
Guy  Dinsmoor,  Athon<». 
Glen     Drummond,  Wapako- 
neta. 

Geo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  Clairsville. 
£.  V.  Stephan,  Georgetown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamilton. 
G.  E.  Boll,  CarroUton. 
J.  C.  Neer^  Urbana. 
J.  M.  Collins,  Springfield. 
B.  T.  Davis,  Batam. 
H.  W.  Hodson,  Wilmington. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 


County. 


County  Superintendent 


OHio—continued. 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Debiware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

FraakUn 

Fulton 

GalUa 

Geauga. 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin. 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking.- 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jelferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding..... 

Perry 

Pickaway .■ 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

WavTie 

Winiams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 
F.  O.  Bittikofer,  Bucyrus. 
A.  O.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  WUt,  Greenville. 
W.  W.  Heater,  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  LyWger,  Delaware. 
I.  S.  Winner,  Sandusky. 
C.  G.  Johnson,  Lancaster. 
O.    8.    Nelson,    Washington 

Court  House. 
Charles  W.  Cookson,  Columbus. 
C.  D.  Perry,  Wauseon. 

E.  W.  Edwards,  Gallipolis. 
Harold  Ryder,  Chardon. 
H.  C.  Aultman,  Xenia. 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  Cambridge. 
PUny  A.  Johnston,  Cincinnati. 
A.  J.  Nowlan,  Flndlay. 

F.  P.  Allyn,  Kenton. 

G.  E.  Roche.  Cadiz. 
H.  D.  Teal,  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  Hillsboro. 
W.  C.  Bra.shares,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close,  Mlllersburg. 

E.  A.  Bell,  Norwaik. 
J.  F.  Dixon,  Jackson. 

W.  L  Everson,  Steuben  villa. 
J.  C.  Marriott.  Mount  V«mon. 

F.  H.  Kendall,  PainesTille. 

C.  B.  Dillon.  1  ronton. 

N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Newark. 

D.  H.  Sellars,  Bellefbntalne. 

E.  C.  Scale,  El3rria. 

J.  W.  Whltmer,  Toledo. 
L.  C.  Dick,  London. 
Jerome  Hull,  Youngstown. 
W.  R.  Hcistand.  Marlon. 
C.  B.  Ulery,  Medina. 
T.  W.  Karr,  Pomeroy. 
S.  Cotterman,  Cdina. 
L.  J.  BennettLTroy. 

E.  0.  Felock,  Woodsfield. 
A.  A.  Maysilles,  Dayton. 

F.  A.  Davis,  McConnellsTllle. 

C.  Q.  Leiter.  Mount  Gllead. 
John  S.  Meiiinnis,  Zanes^ille. 
H.  L.  Bates,  Caldwell. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clintoo. 
John  C.  Bergy  Paulding. 

D.  £.  RJggle,  New  LexlmrtofL 
M.  C.  Warren,  Cirple\ille. 

O.  P.  Williamson,  Wa^ierly. 
O.  E.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  S.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 

G.  J.  Keinath,  Ottawa. 
L.  C.  Martin,  Mansfield. 
J.  L.  FcM-tney,  Chillicothe. 
S.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  McCowen,  Portsmouth. 
J.  E.  Sherek,  Tiffin. 

W.  E.  Partington,  Sidney. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Canton. 
C.  A.  Flickinger,  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boettlcher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthelmeh,  New  Phila- 
delphia. 
J.  A.  Yealey,  Marysvillc. 
J.  A.  Greulach,  Van  Wert. 
C.  L.  Williams,  McArthur. 

F.  B.  Harris,  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  V.  Batimgardner,  Wooster. 
W.  A.  Salter.  Bryan. 

H.  E.  Hall,  Bowling  Green. 
James  H.  Grove,  Upper  San- 
dusky. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Caaatj. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Adair 

Alfalla 

Atoka 

Beavw 

Beckham... 

Blaioe 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian.... 

Carter. 

Cherokee.... 

Choctaw . . . . 

Cimarron. . . 
Cleveland... 
\^oai. . .  ...... 

Comanche... 

Cotton 

Crt 


uraiK. 
Creek. 


Custer 

Delaware. 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

Haskell 

HuKhes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay 

Kingfisher . . . . 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love 

McClain 

McCurtaln 

Ifclntosh 

Major 

Karshall 

Hayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee...,. 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 


Pushmataha. 
Roger  Mills.. 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah  — 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tibnan 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington.. 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward... 


County  superintendent. 


Laura  E.  Mount,  Stilwell. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
C.M.ConwiU,  Atoka. 
W.  L.  Henson,  Beaver. 
Anna  Dudley^  Bayre. 
Mrs.  Kitty  Hagan,  Watonga. 
J.  Lee  Cunningnam,  Durant. 

D.  M.  Sdsrn,  Anadarko. 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Layton,  El  Reno. 
Mrs.  Kate  Zaneis,  Ardmore. 
Minnie  Benge,  Tahlequah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 
Oeoree  W.  Gillls,  Boise  City. 
Maud  Northcutt,  Norman. 
J.  M.  Cusenberry,  Coalgate. 
Hazel  Johnson,  Lawton. 
M.  M.  Shepherd,  Walter. 
Mrs.  Harry  Wammack,  Vinita. 
Mrs.  Frank  Peters,  &ipulpa. 
Elisabeth  Renick,  Arapaho. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Aderhold,  Jay. 
J.  B.  Coau-ad,  Taloga. 
Arthur  D.  Walker,  Amett. 
J.  C.  Hofl'sommer,  jBnid. 
Roxie  Hughes.  Pauls  VaUey. 
H.  F.  Allen,  Chickaaha. 
Hazel  Hintz,  Medford. 
Will  C.  Jones,  Mangum. 
Harry  C.  Hicks,  Hollis. 
W.  D.  Drake,  Buffalo. 
E.F.  Bates,  Stigler. 
V.  H.  Durham,  Holdenville. 
H.  H.  Porter,  Altus. 
R.  C.  White,  Waurika. 
Oscar  Darter,  TisAiomingo. 
W.B.Clift,Newkirk. 
Mrs.  Sara  Liston,  Kingfisher. 
Mrs.Estella  Alexander,  Hobart. 
Florence  G.  Miller,  Wflburton. 
Miss  De  Grace  Thomas,  Poteau. 
Mrs.  Anna  Willis,  Chandler. 
Mrs.  NoraB.  Muxlow,Giitbrie. 
Shawnee  Brown,  Marietta. 
Myrtle  Stephens,  Puroell. 

M.  R.  Phillips.  IdabeU. 
Ed  Davis,  Eufaula. 
Louisa  Specht,  Fairview. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Derrick,  Madill. 
Carlotta  Archer,  Iryor. 
Tom  McGiboney,  Sulphur. 
H.  P.  Battles,  Muskogee. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Hitsman,  Perry. 

E.  R.  Bell,  Nowata. 

Geo.  F.  Durham,  Okemah. 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Hale,  Oklahoma. 
N.  O.  Hopkiiis,  Okmulgee. 
Ella  Melone,  Pawhuska. 
Harry  C.  Ballinger,  Miami. 
May  Hussey,  Pawnee. 
Emma  Bassler,  Stillwater. 
Fannie  C.  Ross,  McAlester. 
A.  Floyd,  Ada. 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Chaney,  Te- 

cumseh. 
O.  T.  Hammond.  Antlers. 
W.  F.  Brewer,  Cheyenne. 
Callie  Eaton,  Claremore. 
W.  A.  Ingle,  We woka. 
R.  C.  Mills,  Sallisaw. 
C.  J.  Swofford,  Duncan. 
W.  A.  Martin,  Guymon. 
Clay  Kerr,  Frederick. 
Mrs.  Minette  Hedges,  Tulsa. 
Victoria  Lyles,  Wagoner. 
Mary  Richards,  Bartlesvllle. 
S.  G.  Thomas,  Cordell. 
Mrs.  Edna  E.  Fash,  Alva. 
L.  B.  Chandler,  Woodward. 


OBBQON. 

Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columoia 

Coos 

Crook 

Cuny 

Deschutes. 

Douglas. 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine 

TTiftTnfttfh, 

lAke..... 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marlon. 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union. 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

YamMll 

PENNSTLVAOTA. 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Center. 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield. 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon. 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 


County  superintendent. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Parker,  Baker. 
£.  H.  Castle,  CorvalUs. 
Brenton  Vedder,  Oregon  City. 
O.  H.  Bvland,  Astoria. 
J.  B.  Wukerson,  St.  Helens. 
C.  E.Mulkey,Coquille. 
J.  E.  Myers,  Prineville. 
Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Cope,   Gold 

Beach. 
J.  Alton  Thoiopson,  Bend. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 
Mrs.  Jean  K.  Porter,  Condon. 
Gertrude  Lyon,  Canyon  City. 
Mrs.  Mary  Griffin,  Bums. 
L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River. 
SusanneW.  Homes,  Jackson- 

vllle. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watts,  Madras. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Grants 

Pass. 
Miss  Twyla  Head,   Klamath 

Falls. 
Pearl  Hall,  Lakeview. 
E.  J.  Moore,  Eug:ene. 
R.  P.  Ooin,  Toledo. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Geer,  Albany. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Crall,  Vale. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Fulkerson,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Lena  S.  Shurte,  Heppner. 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Portland. 
Josiah  Wills,  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Grace  L.  Zevely,  Moro. 
G.  B.  Lamb,  Tillamook. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendleton. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ivanhoe,  La  Grande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprisec 
A.  E.  Gronewald,  The  DaOos. 
N.  A.  Frost,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fossil. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  McMinnville. 


H.  BCilton  Roth,  Gettvsbuig. 
Saml.  Hamilton,  WlQBnsburg 
C.  M.  Heilman,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  l/ocke,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  H.  Hinkle,  Bedford. 
E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  8.  Davis,  Altocma. 
Wm.  T.  Clarke,  Towanda. 
J.  H.  Hoffman,  Doylestown. 
J.  T.  Connell  JButler. 
M.  S.  Bentz,  Ebensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Clyde  T.  Saylor,  Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heeter,  Clarion. 

W.  P.  Trostle,  Clearfield. 
I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven. 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
P.  D.  Blair,  Meadvillo. 
J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Frank  E.  Shambaugh,  Lykens. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
John  S.  Carroll.  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
J.  E.  Thomas,  McConnellsburg. 
H.  D.  Freeland,  Wa3rncsburg. 
L.  E.  Boyer,  Huntingdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
C.  A.  Anderson,  Brookville. 
C.    E.   Kauffman,   MoAIister- 
vllle. 
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ITT. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


PENNSYLVANIA- 
COD  tinucd. 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean. 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe .- 

•Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Perry 

Pike •.. 


County  superintendent. 


J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisber,  Lancaster. 
C.  F.  Ball,  Mahoninftown,  R.  8. 
John  W.  Bnoke,  Lebanon. 
Mervin  J.  Wertman,  Orefleld. 
F.  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre. 

0.  B.  Milnor.  WilUamsport. 

C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Smetiiport. 
H.  E.  McConncII,  Mercer. 
Lawrence  Ruble,  McVeytown. 
Frank  Koehler,  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis.  Nonistown. 
Fred  W.  Dichl.Danvlllo. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 

1.  H.  Mauser,  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bloomfleld. 
L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 


Division. 


pHmrpiNE 

ISLANIMS. 

t 

Abra. 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas. 

Bohol 

Bulaean. 

Cagayan 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Ilocos  Norte 

IlocosSur 

Uoilo 

Tsabela 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Manila 

Marinduque 

Mindoro 

Misamis 

Mountain 

MuevaEcija 

NuevaViacaya.... 
Occidental  Negros. 
OrientalNegros... 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangaainan 

Rizal 

Romblon. 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Sungao 

Tarlac 

TayalMS 

Union 

Zambales 

Departm^rU  of  Min- 
danao arid  SvXu. 

Agiisan 

Bukidnon 


County. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Potter 

Schuylkai. 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne , 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming , 

York 


County  superintendent. 


A.  P.  Akeley,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltzer,  Pottsville. 
T.  A.  Stetler,  Middleburg. 
John  H.  Fike,  Somerset. 
Harry  R.  Henning,  Lopes. 
F.  H.  Tavlor,  Montrose. 
Morton  F.  Jones,  Bloasbui^. 
Wm.  W.  Spigelmyer,  IfifDIn- 

burg. 
D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  8.  Knapp.  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumrine,  WashingtoD. 
A.  H.  Howell,  |[onesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Oreensburg. 
J.  E.  Morgan.  Tunkfaannook. 
0.  W.  Stine,  York. 


Division  superintendent. 


Frank  L.  Meinke,i  Bangued. 

Ralph  F.  Rawson,!  Albay. 

Doroteo  de  Leon,*  San  Jose. 

Benito  Pangillnan,  Balanga. 

Quirino  San  Buenaventura,^ 
Batan^. 

Frederic  J.  Waters,  Tagbilaran. 

Wiley  B.  Beard.  MaloTos. 

Sylvester  C.  Kelleher,i  Tugue- 
garao. 

Carl  B.  Crabtree,^  Naga. 

Robert  Clauson,  Capiz. 

J.  Scott  MoCormick.^  Cavite. 

Samuel  J.  Wright,  Cebu. 

Luther  Parker, ^  Laoag. 

Daniel  E.  Clancy  .^  Vigan. 

O.H.Charles,  Iloilo. 

John  H.  M.  Butler,!  Ilagan. 

Roderick  G.  McLeod,  Santa 
Cruz. 

John  F.  Brown,!  Tacloban. 

H.  A.  Bordner,  Manila. 

Clayton  I.  Halsev,!  Boac. 

Justo  Ramos,  Caiapan. 

James  M.  Swartz^Cagayan. 

Charles  A.  Blue,!Baguio. 

Lewis  P.  Willis,!  Cabanatuan. 

Roy  D.  Bennett,  Bayombong. 

William  R.  Hamme,!  Baoolod. 

John  C.  Early,  Dumaguete. 

Cenon  Monasterial,!  Cuyo. 

Adam  C.  Derkum,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Edward  J.  Murphy.  Lingayen. 

Charles  W.  Rummell,  Pasig. 

Salustiano  Vibar,!  Romblon. 

Charles  E.  Hoye,  Catbalogan. 

George  W.  Satterthwaite,  Sor- 
sogon. 

John  H.  McBride,  jr.,!  Surigao. 

Arthur  G.  Spillcr,  Tarlac. 

Gilbert  S.  Perez,  Lucena. 

Gabriel  R.  Manalac,!  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Francisco  Llamado,!  Iba. 


Frank  P.  Low,  Butuan. 
Bertram  S.  Ten  Hagen,!  Ma- 
laybftlay. 


Division. 


Division  superintendent. 


PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS— con  td. 

Dtjnrtment  of  Jlfin- 

danao  and  StUu — 

Continued. 

Cotabato Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabato. 

Davao 

Lanao 


Sulu 

Zamboanga. 


POBTO  BICO. 


Adjuntas 

Aguadilla 

Anasoo 

Arecibo , 

Arroyo 

Barros 

Bayamon 

CaboRojo 

Caguas 

Camuy , 

Carolina 

Cavey 

Ciales 

Coamo 

Comerio 

CorozaL 

Fajardo 

Guayama 

Guayanilla. 

Humacao 

Isabels 

JuanaDiaz , 

Junoos 

Lares 

Manati 

Maricao 

Mayaguez 

Naguabo 

Ponce. 

Rio  Grande 

RioPiedras 

Salinas. 

San  German 

San  Sebastian 

Tea  Baja 

Utuado 

Veea  Baja 

Yabuooa 

Yauco 


Vernon  D.  Gibson,!  Davao, 
Ralph  E.Spencer,  Camp  Eeltb- 

ley. 
Jesse  W.  Lifi^t,  Jolo. 
,  Zamboanga. 


Luis  Padilla. 
Santiago  Veve,  Jr. 
Pedro  P.  Ar&n. 
Manuel  G.  Nin. 
Claude  S.  Field. 
Gubiersindo  Cordero. 
Manue  1  Neoon  Collaso. 
William  £.  Littlefleld. 
Gerardo  Selles. 
Juliet  A.  Casey. 
Rafael  de  J.  Cordero. 
Alan  H.  Linch. 
JuUo  B.  Ortiz. 
Facundo  S&nchez. 
Oscar  Borrata. 
Francisco  Gaztamblde. 
S.  D.W.Mills. 
Servando  Rabainne. 
Hatuey  Diaz. 
CecilioTorres  Reyes. 
Carlo  8  Rivera  Ufret. 
Zoilo  Gracia. 
Celestino  Benitez. 
Chas.  P.  Cassidy. 
Daniel  F.Lyncn. 
Francisco  Garcia. 
Luis  Irizarry. 
Valeiiano  Fiores. 
John  P.  Blanco. 
Rafael  Segarra. 
Cecil  E.Stevens. 
Stella  M&rquez. 
J.  U.  McGulre. 
Pedro  A.CeboUero. 
Jos6  Vdzquez. 
JoseC.  Rosarlo. 
Victor  M.  Suarez. 
Bernardo  Huyke. 
Charles  E.  Miner. 


!  Acting. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  o^  Schools — Continued. 


Town. 


RHODE  ISLAKD. 

Charlestown 

Hopkinton 

Exeter 

Foster 

Olocoster 

Jamestown 

Little  Compton . . 


Town  superintendent. 


JHarold  T.  Lowe,  Hope  Valley. 

Rowland  B.  Palmer,  Slocum. 
E.  P.  Colson,  North  Sdtuate. 
Clovis  n.  Kitchell,  Greenvflle. 
Walter  H.  Tabor,  Jamestown. 
J.    Webster    Coombs,    Little 
Compton. 


Town. 


RHODE   ISLAND— 

continued. 

Mlddletown 

Narra^msett 

New  Snoreham.. 

Richmond 

West  Greeni^ich . 


Town  superintend^it. 


Joel  Pe'*kham,  Aquldneck. 

William  A.  Brady.  Wakefield. 

Richard  Campbell,  Block  Is- 
land. 

Irving  C.  Phillips,  East  Green- 
wicn. 

Joseph  Rose,  Escoheag. 


County. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville 

Aiken 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bam  here 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

DUlon 

Dorchester 

Etofleld 

Ffi3rfield 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee 

I^xington. 

McCormlck 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg 

York 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora. 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings.... 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix.. 


County  superintendent. 


P.  H.  Mann,  Abbeville. 
C.  H.  Seieler,  Aiken. 
J.  R.  Culiom.  Allendale. 
L.  M.  Mahafiey,  Anderson. 
"W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 
H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 
W.  M.  Steinmeyer.  Beaufort. 
Sidney  Sanders,  Moncks  Cor- 
ner. 
G.  W.  Wannamaker,  Matthews. 
H.  H.  McCarley,  Charleston. 
W.  C.  McArthur,  Gaffney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 
W.  F.  Young,  Chesterfield. 
E.  J.  Browne,  Manning. 
H.  S.  Strickland,  Waiterboro. 
L.  W.  Dick.  Darlhigton. 
H.  M.  Moody,  Dillon. 
J.  A.  Parler,  St.  George. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edgefield. 
J.  L.  Brice,  Winnst)oro. 
A.  H.  Gasque,  Florence. 
J.  W.  Do^,  G^eorgetown. 
M.  C.  Barton,  Greenville. 
T.  E.  Dom,  Greenwood. 
W.  P.  Bowers,  Hampton. 
£.  C.  Allen,  Conway. 
R.  R.  Tison,  Ridgeiand. 
Allen  Murchlson,  Camden. 

A.  C.  Rowell,  Lancaster. 
R.  T.  Wilson,  Laurens. 

B.  T.  Browne,  Bishop ville. 
Julius  E.  Sharpe,  Lexington. 
T.  J.  Price,  McCormlck. 

S.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 
A.    L.    Easteiling,    Bennett»- 
ville. 

E.  H.  AuU,  Newberry. 
L.  C.  Spears,  Walhalla. 

W.  A.  Schlmey,  Orangeburg. 

F.  V.  Clayton,  Pickens. 

G.  M.  Eleazer,  Columbia. 
F.  O.  Black,  Saluda. 

J.  B.  Lancaster,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Haynes worth,  Sumter. 
F.  M.  Ellerbe,  Union. 
W.  F.  Montgomery,  Kingstree. 
J.  E.  Carroll,  York. 


Elsie  Hooper,  Plankinton. 
Nellie  Brusso,  Huron. 
Clara  Parlasca,  Martin. 
Lillian  S.  Cooper,  Tyndall. 
Mabel  K.  Trooien,  Brookings. 
Luclle  J.  Trott,  Aberdeen. 
Bonnie  Martin.  Chamberlain. 
Clara  Stroud,  Gannvalley. 
Mary  Jamison,  Belle  Fourche. 
Leo  Hanna,  Mmmd  City. 
Cora  £.  Stone,  Lake  Andes. 


County. 


Coimty  superintendent. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

Clark 

Clav , 

Codington 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel , 

Dewev 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk , 

Grants 

Gregory 

Haakon 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McCook 

McPhersou 

Marshall 

Meade i 

Mellette 

Miner 

Minnehaha 

Moody 

Pennmgton 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Shannon! 

Spink 

Stanley 

SuUv :.. 

Todfti 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth 

Washabaugh> 

Yankton 

Ziebach 


Constance  Conner.  Clark. 

Nora  Silkenson,  Vermillion. 

Adi^  E.  Minacd,  Watertown. 

Regina  Getman.  Mcintosh. 

Anna  Gillette.  Custer. 

Ahna  T.  Leighty,  Mitchell. 

Clara  N.  Hanson.  Webster. 

C.  G.  St.  John,  Clear  Lake. 

Eleanor  McVey,  Timber  Lake 

Adolia  D.  Hilton,  Armour. 

Nellie  J.  Bapp,  Ipswich. 

Irene  £.  Terguson,  Hot 
Springs. 

Maiiory  Warner,  Fanlkton. 

Nettie  8.  Johnson,  Mil  bank. 

Mary  E.  Ward,  Burke. 

Nina  Duryea,  Philip. 

Esther  M.  Shaver,  Hayti. 

Addle  C.Welch,  Miller. 

Jessie  Robertsmi,  Alexandria. 

Eudora  V.  Stegner,  Buffalo. 

Grace  E.  Mattoson,  Pierre. 

Caroline  M.  Walt  ner.  Freeman. 

Henrietta  DeWitte,  Illghmore. 

Blanch  Fry,  Kadoka. 

R.  H.  Crerar,  Wessington 
Springs. 

Lucia  E.  O'Neil.  Murdo. 

Maigaret  L.  McCarty,  De 
Smet. 

Florence  Northorp,  Madison. 

Kathryn  Ayer-Efwrng,  Dead- 
wood. 

Maylou  M.  Rogers,  Canton. 

W.  C.  Gigg,  Oacoma. 

Maude  Graves,  Salem. 

Ruth  Reue,  Leola. 

Catherine  Morris,  Bnttou, 

Marion  Jobnsozi,  Sturgis. 

Mayme  Miller,  white  Kiver. 

Margaret  Anderson,  Howard. 

Alma  Lan^out,  Sioux  Falls. 

Katharina  Blille,  Flandreau. 

Irene  E.  Winkler,  Rapid  City. 

Mrs.  Jessie  O.  Allen,  Bison. 

Frances  Carper,  Gettj^burg. 

Pearl  F.  Rooinson,  Sisseton. 

BadaC.  Post,  Woonsocket. 

J.  M.  BUsh,  Pine  Ridge. 

Edna  M.  Cranefield,  Redfield. ' 

Winifred  Angel.  Fort  Pierre. 

Fern  Spencer,  Onida. 

Mrs.  Saide  W.  Hickev,  Sioux 
Falls.    • 

Maude  Henderson,  Winner. 

Rober  t  Fawell,  Parker. 

Clara  J.  Hayes,  Elk  Point. 

E.G.  Giffln,Selby. 

J.  M.  Woods,  Wanblee. 

Mabel  Holtan,  Yankton. 

HcM'tense  M.  Bagiey,  Dupree.^ 


1  Unorganized  ooonty. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


TENNFSSEE. 

Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bledffoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Decatur 

DcKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

GUes 

Grainger 

Greene 

Onmdv 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake... 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNalry 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meips 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Ratherford 


W.  H.  MiUer,  CUnton. 
Louis  Wilhoite,  Shelbyville. 
E.J.  Clement,  Camden. 
Samuel  Hixson,  Pikevllle. 
J.  H.  Miser,  Maryville. 

E.  J.  Frazier,  Cleveland, 
B.  H.  Smith,  Jacksboro. 
W.  H.  Finley.  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  Barnhill,  Huntingdon. 
J.  R.  Ritchie,  Elizabcthton. 
P.  H.  Duke,  Ashland  City. 
J.  W.  Stewart,  Henderson. 
Jas.  W.  Baldwin,  New  Taie- 
well 

H.  G.  Maxey,  Celina. 
Ruth  O'DeU,  Newport. 
L.  E.  Summers.  Manchester. 
W.  B.  Jones.  Alamo. 
J.  S.  Cline,  Crossville. 
W.  C.  Dodson,  Nashvillf . 
Geo.  L.  Wortham,  Parsons. 
Emmons  Givan,  Liberty. 
R.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
N.  Dora  Bowen,  Dyersburg. 
J.  B.  Summers,  Somervilto. 
W.  R.  Storie.  Jamestown. 
W.  J.  Arnold,  Winchester. 

F.  L.  Browning,  Trenton. 

B.  H.  Gaultnejr.  Pulaaki. 
H.  G.  Farmer,  Rutledge. 
Joel  N.  Pierce,  Greencville. 
J.  L.  Rollings,  A Itamont. 
J.  D.  Self,  Morristown. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Chattanooga. 
L.  J.  Catron,  BncedviUe. 
M.  L.  Hardin,  Bolivar. 
J.  0.  Smith,  Saltillo. 

C.  H.  Richardson,  Rogersville. 

F.  R.  Ogilvie,  Brownsville. 
R.  E.  Powers.  Lexington. 
Joe  Ronton,  Pans. 

J.  A.  McCord,  Centerville. 

D.  J.  McAulay,  Erin. 
W.  H.  Knidit,  Waverly. 
Estelle  Gailbrcath,  Gainesboro. 
Roy  R.  Bales,  Dandndge. 

R.    P.    Donnelly,    Mountain 

Citv. 
W.  L.  Stooksbury,  KnoxvUle. 
Thurman     McCain,     Tipton- 

ville. 

G.  G.  McLeod,  Ripley. 
Virnl  G.  Holt,  Lawrenoeburg. 
S.  Houston  Proffitt,  Hoheu. 

W.  B.  Davidson,  Fayette\'iUe. 
J.  T.  Henderson,  Loudon. 

E.  R.  Lmgerfelt,  Athens. 
Terry  Abernathy,  Selmer. 
W.  H.  Cook,  La  Fayette. 
W.  A.  Malone,  Jackson. 

D.  A.  Tate,  South  Pittsburg. 

J.  G.  Stinson,  Lewisburg. 

Jno.  P.  Grah<im,  Cullcoka. 

J.  H.  Bennett,  Decatur. 

H.  L.  Callahan,  Madison viile. 

A.  W.  Jobe,  ClarksviUe. 

I,.  H.  Wiseman,  Lynchburg. 

A.  B.  Peters,  Wartoiu-g. 

B.  A.  Vaughan,  Union  City. 
George  O.  Lea,  Livingston. 
L.  G.  Bunch,  Linden. 

W.  J.  Babb,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rucker,Copperhiil. 
Beecber  <}entry,  Cookoville. 
Walter  White,  l)ayton- 
J.  F.  Brittain,  Kingston. 
Wm.  McNeelev.  Sprlnefleld. 
W.  N.  Elrod,  Murfreesboro. 


TENNESSEE— con . 
Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren. 

Warren 

Washington 

WajTie 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 

TEZA2*. 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Angelina 

Aransas 

.Archer 

Armstrong 

Ataseosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Pandora 

Bastrop 

Paylor 

Ree 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosauc 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Bra7.os 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Fiurnct 

Caldwell 

Calhmm 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

V  ass. ............. 

Castro 

Chamber? 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clav 

(^ocnron 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth 

Colora<lo 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cook© 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 


County  superintendent. 


W.  J.  Jeffers,  Himtsvillc. 
W.  V.  Fieiley,  Dunlap. 
R.  L.  Ogle,  Beviarvllle. 
Char!  O.  Williams,  Memphis. 

E .  8.  HufRnes,  Carthage* 
W.  C.  Howell,  Dover. 

J.  C.  Akard,  lUoimtvillc. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin. 
Eugene  Younger,  Covington. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  McCiuskey,  ilarts- 

viUe, 
R.  H.  W.  GUbert,  Erwin. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  MaynardviUe. 
C.  M.  Clark.  Spencer. 
J.  B. Clark,McMinnviIle. 
J.  C.  Berry,  Jonosboro. 
Jno.  W.  GaUien,  Waynesboro. 

F.  Y.  Fuqua,  Dresden. 
W.  E.  Shockley,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Page,  Frardclin. 

G.  W.  Alexander,  Ix^banon. 


E.  F.  Rollins,  Palestine. 
J.  W.  Irivin,  Andrews. 
W.  A.  O'Quinn,  Lnfkin. 
Jco  A.  Harper,  Rorkport. 
Geo.   W.   Alexander,   Archer 

City. 
H.  L.  Moblev,  Claude. 
Hiram  D.  Rhode,  Jourdanton. 
W.  S.  Smith,  Bellx-ille. 
R.  J.  Klump,  Muleshoo. 
J.  A .  Fames,  Bandera. 
Fred  Ha^oiie,  Bastrop. 
Nat  G.  Mitrhell.  Seymour. 
Fannie  Dobie,  HoeviUc. 
P.  L.  Stone,  Belton. 
W.  A.  Thurman,  San  Antonio. 
Wm.  Martlny,  Johnson  Citj*. 
J.  H.  Hannaboas,  Qail. 
Mrs.  Daisv  Bible,  Meridian. 
C.  A.  Bonham,  Boston. 
Lettie  £.  DeFee,  Angleton. 
J.  E.  Smith,  Brran. 
M.  S.  Burke,  Alpine. 
L.  B.  Richards,  Siiverton. 
J.  A .  Brooks,  I<  alfurrias. 
Carrie  Reaves,  Brownwood. 
Leo  Henslcy,  Caldwell. 
J.  R.  Smith.  Burnet. 
I^ona  Dodd,  Lockhart. 
8.  L.  Marsh,  Port  Lavaca. 
B.  O.  Chrisman,  Baird. 
P.  D.  Kcnnamer,  Brownsville. 
O.  T.  Barnes.  l*ittsbnrg. 
J.  A.  Whiteside,  Panhandle. 
J.  B.  McClung,  Linden. 

B.  D.  Woodlce,  Dimmitt. 
Joe  F.  Willson,  A  nahuac. 
W.  B.  Thompson.  Busk. 
Mable  Hare,  Chilnress. 
Hugh  Moore,  Henrietta. 
J.  H.  Moore,  Lubbock. 
E.J.  Stockton,  Robert  Lee. 

C.  L.  South,  Coleman. 
W.  S.  Smlth^cKinncv. 
C.  C.  Small,  WeUington. 
B.  H,  Melnert.  Cohmibns. 
Carl  Roeper,New  Braunlels. 
H.  L.  Gantz,  Comanche. 

R.  I>avcnport,  Paint  Ro6k. 

F.  J.  Clement,  GaincevlUe. 
H.  T.  Hall,  Oateeville. 
Mrs.  Edith  Jones,  Padncah. 
Chas.  E.  Davidson,  Ozona. 
Pink  L.  Parrish,  Crosby  ton. 
W.  K.  NelU,  Van  Horn. 

A.  M.  Reese,  Dalhart. 
A.  F.  McDonald,  Dallas. 


coxmxir  scho(».  sttpebiittendekts. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Supebintendents  of  Schools — Continuecl,  ' ' ' 


Comity. 


TEXAS — contd. 


Dawson 

l>eaf  Smith. 

Pelta 

Penton 

Pc  Witt.... 

Pickens 

Pimmitt... 


Ponl^. 
Duvaf. 


County  superint«ndent. 


Eastland... 

£ctor 

EdiKurds. . . 

EUis 

El  Paso 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannm 

Fayetto 

Fisner 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend.. 

Franklin 

Freestone.. 

Frio 

Games 

Galveston. . 

Garza 

GilleqiiB 

Glasaoock . . . 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson 

Ongg 

Grimes 

GuadahiM. 

Hale 

HaU 

Hamilton.. 

Hansford 

Hardeman . 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

HaskeU 

Hays , 

Hemphill . . 
Henaerson. 

Hidalgo 

HiU 

Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 


•I 


Houston 

Howard- 

Hud-Jpcth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson... 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg 

Jim  Wolfs 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes , 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 


J.  R.  Lowrie,  lAmesa. 
W.  H.  Megort,  Hereford. 
LUlle  Carrell,  Cooper. 
L.  A.  Allison,  Penton. 
H.  B.  Montgomery  X*nero. 
Chas.  VcLaqfhlin,  Dickens. 
Wm.    H.    Paris,    Cairixo 

RT^nss. 
W.  T.  link,  Clarendon. 

D.  A.  Parr,  San  Diego. 
Ulala  Howaid.  Eastland. 
J.  T.  Cross,  Odessa. 

A.  P.  Allison.  Kocksprings. 
John  Olsen,  Waxahachle. 
Myra  C.  Winkler,  El  Paso. 
Mary  Mans,  StephenviUe. 
lAXakb  Rogers,  Marlin. 

F.  A.  ^penoer,  Bonham. 

G.  A.  ^erlinff.  La  Grange. 
Henry  L.  Pe  Bask.  Roby. 
W.  B.  Clark,  Floydada. 

G.  L.  Burk.  Crowell. 
Minnie  M.  Mayefe,  Rlchmmd. 
W.  R.  Irby,  Mount  V'emon.    • 

E.  J.  Hood,  FairflcOd. 
Mrs.  Mena  Betts,  Pearsall. 
T.  O.  Stark,  Seminole. 

TfBn  B.  Blackstone,  Galveston. 
H.  O.  Smith,  Post. 
A.  H.  KneeSe,  Fredericksburg. 
U.  E.  Bailey,  Garden  City. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Haydon,  Goliad. 
G.  E.  Bradley,  Gonzales. 
John  Ayres,  Lefors. 
Geo.  W .  Acton,  Sherman. 
8.  L.  Wilson,  Long  view. 
George  L.  Barron,  A  ndcrson. 
Max  U.  Weinert,  Seguin. 
L.  D.  GrifBn.  Plamview. 
M.  E.  McNally,  Memphis. 
A.  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 

A.  H.  Storrs,  HansXord. 
Mrs.  Frances  Bone.  Quanah. 
J.  W.  McDonald,  Kountse. 
W.  G.  Smiley,  llouston. 

J.  W.  Cyphers,  Marshall. 
W.  R.  Slaton,  Channing. 
Mrs.  Ed.  Robertson.  HaskelL 
Wilma  Allen,  San  Marcos. 
J.  E.  Stephens.  Canadian. 

B.  P.  Smith,  Athens. 
J.  S.  Bunn,  Edmbure. 
Frank  Van  Winkle,  Hillsboro. 
J.  R.  Evans,  Ropers\-iUe. 

R.  M.  Mugg,  Granbury. 

B.    F.    Vanderslioe,    Sulphur 

Springs. 
J.  H.  Rosscr, Crockett. 
J.  T.  Brooks,  Big  Spring. 
P.  A.  HaEzard,  Sierra  Blanca. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
M.  G.  Ma  this,  Plenoons. 
W.  W.  Carson,  Sherwood. 
H.  W.  Dobson,  Jacksboro. 
Musa  Irby,  Edna. 
I.J.  Hargis,  Jasper. 
J.  W.  Merrill.  Fort  Davis. 
Mary  Sandell,  Beaumont. 
A.M.  BrumQeld,  Hebbronville. 
Lela  B.  Du  Boso,  Alice. 
Victor  B.  Ponuel,  Cleburne. 
John  C.  Thompson,  Anson. 
L,  P.  Li^tsey,  Karnes  City. 
Mary  E.  Nash,  Kaufman. 
J.  A.  Phillip,  Boeme. 
B.  T.  Vardiman.Clairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  KerrviUe. 
Weaver  H .  Baker,  Junction. 
J.  F.  Witherspoon,  (lUthrie. 
John  H.  Stadler,  Bracket  tville. 


TEXA.s — contd. 


Klebei^ 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas... 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone. . 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak. .., 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn , 

Miidison. . .., 

Marion , 

Martin 

Mason , 

Matagorda.. 

Maverick 

McCulloch... 
McLennan.., 

McMuUen 

Medina. 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam. 

Mills 

MitcheU. 

Montugtie 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches . 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Noeoes 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Pak)  Pinto... 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 


County  superintendent. 


Pork 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall. 

Real 

Rcapan 

RedRh-er 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roljcrts 

Rolxjrtson 

Rockwall 

Rimnells 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio 

Ban  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurrj 

Shachelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smiih 

Somervell 

Starr 


Beo  F.  Wilson,  Kingsyilla.  ' 
J.  M.  Uorgan,  Benjamin. 
Mysia  Robinson,  Paris. 
R.  C.  Hopf»lng,  Olton. 
W.  H.  Aolcins,  Lampasas. 
G.  A.  Welhausen,  Cotulla. 
Frank  Schoppe,  HaUettsville. 
E.  Mcintosh,  Giddlngs. 
W.  R.  Moore,  CenterviUe. 
W.  C.  Crowley,  Liberty. 
Mrs.  C<^a  Ferguson,Groesbeck. 
W.  E.  Shutterly,  Limoomb. 
T.  n.  Miller,  George  West. 
A.  E.  Moore,  Llano. 
Jas.  F.  Ro8s,  Pecos. 
E.  R.  Haynes,  Lubbock. 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Tahoka. 
Loula  Malouo,  MadisonviUe. 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Donnelly,  Jeffersoo. 
A.  G.  Odom.  Stanton. 
John  T.  Banks,  Mason. 
Mabel  Kennedy,  Bay  City. 

W.  A.  Bonnet,  Eagle  Pass. 
W.  M.  Deans,  Brady. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 

D.  B.  Martin,  Tilden. 
W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 
J.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard. 

J.  M.  DeArmond,  Midland. 
Jim  F.  Chadwick,  Cameron. 
L.  E.  Patterson,  Goldthwaite. 
J.  C.  Hall,  Colorado. 
R.  C.  Poteet,  Montague. 
P.  R.  ClarkCjConroe. 
L.  W.  Wall,  Pumas. 
Irma  Stokes,  Dalngerfleld. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  Matador. 

E.  Maud  Lewis,  Naoogdoches. 
Albert  J.  Davis,  Corsicana. 

E.  A.  Lindsey,  Newton. 
Minnie  E.  Fowler,  Sweetwater. 
Nat  Benton,  Corpus  Christie. 
J.  M.  GriRsbjr^  Perryton. 
Jas.  E.  May,  Vega. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  McGill,  Orange. 
Mrs.  Edith  Clark,  Palo  Pinto. 
M.  Shaw,  Carthage. 
V.  P.  Craver,  Weatberford. 
James  D.  Hamlin,  Farwell. 
Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stock-  ' 
ton. 

W.  J.  Tullos,  Livingston. 

R.  C.  Johns<m.  Amarillo. 

K.  C.  Miller,  Marfa. 

H.  D.  Garrett,  Emory. 

Worth  A.  Jennings,  Canyon. 

Ed,  A.  Kelly,  Leakey. 

W.  W.  Pittraan,  Stifes. 

Mrs.  C.  Stepliens,  Clarksville. 

Jas.  F.  Ross,  Pecos. 

J.  Turner  Vance,  Refuao. 

J.  K.  McKenrie,  Miami. 

Clara  Story,  Franklin. 

J.  K.  Wells,  RockwaU. 

John  J.  Bugg,  Ballinger. 

G.  C.  Padgett,  Henderson. 

O.  P.  Pate,  Hemphill. 

W.  E.  Mathews,San  Angustineii 

D.  M.  Love,  Cold  Springs. 
Mrs.  Susan  Sipes.  Slnton. 
G.  L.  Huckaby,  San  Saba. 
C.  A.  Womack,  El  Dorado. 
Ncaly  Squires,  Snyder. 
Richard  Pyess,  Albany. 
W.  M.  Chandler,  Center. 

J  P.  Reeder,  Stratford. 
R.  D.  Boulter,  Tyler. 
R.  L.  Bryan,  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  P.  Vale,  Rio  Grande  City. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Contiiiued. 


County. 


I       TEXAS—COntd. 


Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Teiry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis I 

Trinity I 

Tyler [ 

Ui)shur 

Upton I 

Uvalde ' 

ValVorde I 

VanZandt j 

Victoria I 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

WirhiU 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Emma  T.  Hope,  Breckenridge. 
R.  T.  Withers,  Sterling  City. 
M.  Sudie  Abbott,  Aspermont. 
L.  W.  Elliott,  Sonora. 
J.  E.  Swepsten.  Tnlla. 
B.  C^irroll,  Fort  Worth. 
Ada  D.  Pearce,  Abilene. 
G.  J.  Henshaw,  Sanderson. 
P.  J.  Broughton,  Brownfleld. 
7.  L.  Smith,  Throckmorton. 
P.  H.  Rogers,  Mount  Pleasant. 
J.  H.  Armstrong,  San  Angelo. 
Leon  G.  Halden,  Austin. 
W.  A.  Reese,  Grove  ton. 
Bronson  C.  Howell,  Woodvllle. 
G.  W.  McPeek,  Gilmer. 
J.  H.  Felps.  Rankin. 
Mamie  Anthon,  Uvalde. 
Josephine  Jones,  Del  Rio. 
B.  E.  Youngblood,  Canton. 
Blanche  Crutsinger,  Victoria. 
J.  C.  Thomas,  Himtsville. 
A  dice  Cameron,  Hempstead. 
Geo.  H.  Tucker,  Barscow. 
Frodericke  Turner,  Brenham. 
B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
Elizabeth  Mclver,  Wharton. 
L.  D.  Miller,  Wheeler. 
Burl  Bryant,  Wichita  Falls. 
J.  N.  Fulcher,  Vernon. 
J.  S.  Thornham,  Sarlta. 
Mary  S.  Sanders,  Georgetown. 
J.  E.  Swift,  FloresvlUe. 
Wm  A.  Martin,  Kermit. 
B.  F.  Roe,  Decatur. 
J.  U.  Searcy,  Quitman. 
R.  P.  Moreland,  Plains. 
H.  H.  Avants,  Graham. 
J.  M.  Sanchez,  Zapata. 
N.  H.  Hunt,  Crystal  City. 


Supervision 
district. 


VERMONT. 

Addison  County: 
Norihwfst  dii- 
irict. 
Addison, 
Ferrisburg, 
M  onk  ton , 
Pan  ton,  Ver- 
gennes,  Wal- 
tham. 

Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

B  ristol, 
Starksboro, 
Lincoln,  New 
Haven. 
CeTitral  dislTici. 
Cornwall, 
Middlebury 
T.,MIddle- 
bury  L,  Rip- 
ton,  Wey- 
brldge,  Salis- 
bury. 

Southwest  dis- 
trict. 
Shoreham, 
Bridport,  Or- 
well, Benson, 
West  Haven. 


District  superintendent. 


W.  L.  Cogglns. 


W.  A.  Beebe,  BristoL 


Arthur  W.  Eddy,  Middlebury. 


V.  G.  Smith,  Orwell. 


UTAH. 


Beaver 

Boxelder 

Cache 

Carbon 

Dageett 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab: 

Juabdist.... 

Tintlcdist.. 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich...., 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  dist. 
Jordan  dist. . 

Sam  pete: 

North  dist. . 

South  dist... 

San  Juan 

Sevier 


Summit: 

North  dist. 

South  dist. 

Tooele 

Uintah 


Utah; 

Alpine  dist. 

Neoodlst.. 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weber 


Supervision 
district. 


VERMONT— COntd. 

Bennington 
County: 

CerUral  district. 

Arlington, 
Sunderland, 
Manchester, 
Sandgate, 
Dorset. 

Southwest  dis- 
trict. 

Bennington 
T.,  Glaston- 
bury, North 
P  o  w  n  a  1  , 
North  Ben- 
nington, Pow- 
nal,  Shafts- 
bury,  Wood- 
ford. 

Caledonia  County: 

North  district. . 

West  Burke 
T.,  Burke  T., 
Sutton,  New- 
ark, East  Ha- 
ven. 


County  supertntendait. 


J.  Frank  Day,  Beaver. 

C.  H.  Skidmore,  Brighsm. 
R.  V.  T^arson,  Logan. 

D .  C.  Woodward,  Jr.,  Pifoe. 
Paul  C.  Miner,  ManlhL 

H.  C.  Burton,  Farmingtan. 
James  H.  Moore,  Dudwsne. 
A.  L.  Leonard,  HuntingtoiL. 
F.  0.  Gardiner.  Pangultch. 
D.  S.  L.  McCorkle,  Moab^ 
H.  Claude  Lewis,  Cedar  CMy. 


} 


Ray  Stewart,  Nephi. 

I.  L.  Williamson,  Buieka. 

D.  D.  Rust,  Kanab.  ^ 

Alonco  Huntsman,  Flllmora.  1 

J.  R.  Tippetts,  Morgan.  ^ 

D.  H.  Riooinson,  Junction. 

O.  N.  Weston,  Laketown. 

D.  W.  Parratt,  Salt  Lake  City.' 

D.  C.  Jenaen,  SJEmdy,  R.  F.  1>JL 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Mt.  Pleasant.  1 

E.  T.  Reid,  Mantl.  -4 
Parley  Woolsey,  Blanding. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Richfield. 

David  H.  Fowler,  Coal  villa. 
Howard  V.  Alston,  Kamas. 
£.  M.  Reid.  Tooele. 
Heber  S.  Olson,  Vernal. 

J.  H.  Walker,  American  Fbrlc  > 
L.  J.  Nuttall.Jr.,  Spanish  Fdtk. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  jr.,  St.  ^ 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 

B.  A.  Fowler,  Ogden. 


District  superintendent. 


I 


B.  P.  Hamlin,  Manchester. 


A.  W.  Vamey,  Bennington. 


Garfield   A.   Jemieson,   Wfsl 
Burke. 
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III. — ^CouNTY  AND  Othbr  Local  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  ScHooLs — Continued. 


Supervision 
district. 


yBRMONT— contd. 

Caledonia 
County— Contd. 
Uorih  Crntral 
di$tTiet. 

Lyndonvine 
I.y  Lyndon  I., 
Lynaon  T.. 
Kirby,  -Shef^ 
fleld,  Whee- 
lock. 
South'  Central 

diatrkt. 

Bar  net , 
Peactaam , 
Walden,  Wa- 
terford»  Dan- 
ville. 
South  diatrkt. . 

WeUs  River 
I.,  Newbury, 
Qroton,  Rye- 

fite. 
1 1  en  d  en 
Comity: 

East  district... 

Richmond, 
Jericho,  Un- 
derbill I.,  Un- 
derbill T.,Bol- 
ton. 
Central  district. 

Essex  Junc- 
tion I.,  Essex 
T^  Williston, 
Wlnooski  I., 
Colcboster. 
SotUh  district.. 

Sbelburne, 
Charlotte, 
South  Burl- 
ington, St. 
George,  Hunt- 
ington, Hines- 
burg. 
Essex  County: 
NoHhdistrkt.. 

Canaan, 
Brighton,  Nor- 
ton, I.eming- 
ton,  Bloom- 
fleld,  Bruns- 

WiCK. 

Softth  district.. 

Lunenburg, 
Concord, 
Victory, 
Q  r  a  n  b  y  , 
Ouildhall, 
Maidstone. 
Franklin  Count v: 
Northwest  dts- 

trkt. 

Swanton, 
High  gate,  St. 
Albans  T., 
Georgia.  Mil- 
ton T.,  Milton 
L,  West  ford. 
Central  dtstrict. 

Enosburg 
FaIlsI.,EnoR- 
b  n  r  g  T., 
Franklin, 
SbeldoEu 


District  superintendent. 


Martin  E.   Daniels,  Lyndon- 
vUle. 


Harvey  Burbank,  DanTUle. 


Leonard  D.  Smith,  Wells  River. 


£.  L.  Clark,  Richmond. 


Minnie  £.  Hays,  Essex  Junc- 
tion. 


Bumham  A.  Colby,  Shelbume. 


B.  E.  Stover,  North  Stratford, 
N.t£. 


S.  C.  Harding,  Concord. 


Homer  E.  Hunt,  Swanton. 


Frederick  W.  Wallace,   Enos- 
burg Falls. 


Supervision 
<Ustrict. 


YERMONT— contd . 

Franklin  County- 
Continued. 
Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

Richford, 
Berkshire, 

Montgomery. 
Southeast  ais- 

trkt. 

Bakersfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fletcher. 
Fairfax  distrkt. 

Fairfax. 

Grand  Isle  County: 
Grand  Isle  dis- 
trkt. 

Alburg,  Isla 
La  M  ot  te, 
North  Hero, 
Bouth  Hero, 
Grand  Isle. 

Lamoille  County: 
East  district... 

Hyde  Park, 
Waterville, 
Belvidere, 
Eden,  Wol- 
cott. 
«    South  district.. 

Morristown, 
S  t  0  w  e ,  El- 
more. 
Cambridge 

distrkt. 
Cambridge. 
Johnson     dis' 

trict. 
Johnson. 

Orange  County: 
East  district... 

Bradfo  r  d  , 
Fairlee,  Ver- 
shire.Corinth, 
Cookville  I., 
Topsham. 
Northwest  dis- 
trict, 

Chelsea. 
Williamstown, 
Washington, 
Orange. 
Southwest  dis- 
trict. 

Randolph  I., 
Randolph  T., 
Brookfield, 
Brain  tree. 
Southeast  dis- 
trict. 

Thetford, 
West  Fairlee, 
Strafford,  Nor- 
wich, Sharon. 

Orleans  County: 
North  district . . 
North  Troy, 
Troy,  Jay, 
Westfield, 
Lowell,  Coven- 
try, Irasburg, 
Newport,  New- 
port Ctr. 


District  superintendent. 


Edwin  F.  Greene,  Richford. 


Erie  R.  Holmes,  East  Falrfldd. 


E.  W.  Middleton,  Fairiiax. 


Fred  E.  Cargill,  Alburg. 


R.  D.  Mc.Mister,  Hyde  Park. 


Ciu-lton  D.  Howe,  MorrisviDe, 


W.  H.  Venable,  Jeffersonville. 


Ralph  C.  Mayo,  Johnson. 


D.  B.  Locke,  Bradford. 


M.A.Outland,  Williamstown. 


Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Randolph. 


Ralph  B.  Low,  South  Strafford. 


O.  L.  Dugan,  Newport  (^tr. 
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SuDcrvision 
tltetTlct. 


TERMONT— COntd . 

Orleans  County- 
Continued. 
East  district .. . 
Charleston, 
Holland,  Mor- 
gan, Brown- 
mgton,  West- 
more. 

Oeninliistrict. 
Barton     I., 
Orleans  J., 
Barton  T. 
Glover,  Al- 
bany. 

South  district . . 
Hardwick  I., 
Hardnrksk  T., 
Stannard , 
Crafts  bury, 
Greensboro. 
Rutland  County: 
North  district . . 
Brandon  I., 
Brandon    T., 
Hubbard  ton, 
Sudbur V , 
Whiting,  U^i- 
cester,  Goshen, 
Chitten  den, 
Pitt5ford. 
Central  distriet. 
C  a  s  1 1  eton. 
West  Rutland, 
Ira,  Fair  Ha- 
ven T.,  Fair 
Haven  1.,  Rut- 
land T. 
SoutkwtH  dis- 
trict. 

Poult  n  e  y , 
Wells,  Middle- 
town  Springs, 
Pawlet,  Ru- 
pert. 

South  district . . 
Wallingford, 
Mendon,  Clar- 
e  n  d  0  n,  Tin- 
mouthjDanby, 
Mt.  Tabor. 
Was  hing  ton 
County: 
Northeast  dis- 
trict. 
Cabot.Calais, 
Woodbury, 
Marshfleld. 
Central  district. 
East  Mont- 
pelier,   I'lain- 
fleld   Worces- 
ter, Middlesex, 
Moretown. 
South  district. . 
Northfield 
I.,  Northfield 
T.  .Roxbury, 
Berlin. 

West  district... 
Waterbury, 
Dux  bury , 
Fayston,  War- 
ren, Waitsfleld 
Bar  re  Town 
district. 
BarreTown. 


District  superintendent. 


Edwin  a.  Boyd,  West  Charles- 
ton. 


Clayton  L.  Erwin,  Barton. 


Clarence    L.    Cowies,    Crafta- 

bury. 


Supervision 
dtptrlct. 


M.  A.  Sturtevant,  Bra&doD. 


Philip  R.  Leaveawortli,  Castle* 
ton. 


R.  R.  Uoaow,  W.  Pawlet. 


Mary  A.  Murphy,  Wallingford. 


H.  E.  Jackman,  Cabot. 


Walter  B.  Lanoe,  Flainlleld. 


Charles  P.  HcEalght,  North- 
field. 


M.  H.  WilUs,  Watartmry. 


Waldo  Glo%''er,  Barre. 


VERMONT— conid . 

Windham  County: 

Northwest  dis- 
trict, 

London- 
derry, Weston, 
Winhall,  Peni, 
Land  grove, 
Jamaica, 
Windham. 

Central  district. 

Newfane, 
Townshend, 
Dover,  Wards- 
boro,  Grafton, 
Athens,  Brook- 
line,  atratton, 
Marlboro. 

Soufheasl  dis- 
trict. 

Dummers- 
ton,  Guilford, 
Halifax,  Put- 
ney, Vernon. 

SoutksB€H  dis- 
trict. 

Wilmington, 
Whitlingham, 
Reads  b  o  r  o , 
Stamford, 
Somerset, 
Searsburg. 

Windsor  County: 

North  district. . 

Bethell., 
Bethel  T., 

R  o  y  a  1 1 0  n , 

Tunbridge. 

CeTitral  district, 

Woodstock, 
Bridgewater, 
Barnard, 
Pomfret. 

Eut  district... i 

H  a  r  1 1  and, 
West  Windsor, 
Reading. 

South  district.. 

Chester. 
Weathersfieid, 
Cavendish, 
Duttonsville 
I.,  Baltimore, 
Andover. 

WestdistriU.., 
Lud  low, 
Plymouth,  Mt. 
HoHy,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T., 
Hancock , 
OraBviUe, 
Pittsfield, 
Sherburne, 
Stock  bridge. 

Windsor    dis- 
trict. 

Windsor. 


District  sapetfaitendoat. 


F.  R.  Adams,  Soatb  Ixnidoa- 
deny. 


C.  H.  Straitifl,  TownshfiQd. 


Ethel  A.  Eddy,  Brattleboro. 


Fteak  E.  flawyer,  Wilmington. 


Phllo  G.  Nooo,  South  Royalton. 


Evelyn  L.  FuDer,  Woodstock. 


Percy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 


Geo.  B.  Whitney,  Ludlow. 


L.  L.  Chamberlain,  Rochester. 


£.  K.  Boak,  Windsor. 
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AlexHOdila. 

JSffi!";::::::: 

AmbMit 

Appomaloz 

B^^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l 

Bedford. 

BUml 

Boletouit 

CampbeUTTTi 

CBiroU 

Cbattoadty 

Charlotte. 

Chesuraeld 

Cbuke. 

Craig 

Culpgjier 

Cmnberland 

Dickenson 

DiDwtddle 

EUubelbClly... 

Enei 

Fsirta. 

Jlori... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Fluvaona 

FTOnklln- 

OUn '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(iloucceUr 

Goocdilukd 

OreenniUel 

BaliMi 

Hiebbod.'*^!.!.! 

IsleolWlgbt 

James  City 

King  u>d  Queen. 

King  Geotge 

KingWllMm.... 

Lanpuwr 

Lee 

Liuwnbiug. 

IbdimL 

IbAlentorg 

lUddlaMU 

Homgonian 

NuuranoDd. 

Haw  Keii'.'.'."'.'. 

Norfolk 

Nortliampton — 
NoitbumberiaiKL 
Kottoway 

P%uick'.'.'.'..y..'.'. 
nttsylvania 

PovbllBII. 


W.  L.  Tucker,  Amheret. 
N.  R.  FertbersWn,  PempUn. 
F.  U.  Bomerville,  SUuntiMi. 
Bnioe    R.    RidiudsoD,    Hot 

C.  fciSijot,  BollevTO. 

J.A.WuMr.Blend. 

E.  A.  P^tei.  Flncastle. 

—    "    Valentine,   Lawrenoe- 


vJlle. 


Vaugbui,     Bovllng 


J.  Lee  Cox,  Woodlawi 


T.  C,  WillUuns,  Cbealei. 
L.  D.  Cline,  WinchcetBT. 
F.  H.  Huffman  Captain. 
T.  W,  Hendncka,  CiUpeper. 
B,.  U.  Tislnf^,  Cumberluid. 

"    ".  French,  Clin' •* 

Duaae.  Ford. 


D.  D.  French,  Clintwood. 

J.H.  r 

J.H.I  _        . 

W.  a.  Rennolda,  Centec  Cnies. 

U. D.Hall,  Burks. 

F.  O.  Smjlti,  Warrenteu. 

IseocL.  Eppetiy,  Floyd. 

T.  B,  Bbeimerd,  'Wiimincloa. 

B.  A.  PiiUunim,  Rocky  Uount 

(Ben  Clarke.) 

B.  H.  FaiTier,  tiewpott. 

J.  W,  Kaoney,  Bena. 

J.  Uilion  Shue,  Ooochland. 

Kyle  T.  Coi,  Independenoe. 

A.  W.  Yowell,  Peola  Uilla. 

HaaiyUac:liii, North  Emporia. 

U.  1.  Walking,  South  Buehw. 


W.  B.  Oates,  MsiUnsvlUa. 

R.E.Mauiy,  High  town. 

Oavin  Rairls,  CairsvlUe. 

(See  Charles  City.) 

(Bee  Essex.) 

Mary  Eanrood,  King  Oeoin. 

R.  e.  BeU,  VeaUz. 

Frank  W.  Lewis,  lloretlioo. 

—    ■    Wy^l,JoD       ■■ 


C.  B.  Gieen.Boydlon, 

E.  B.  Uagau,  Chrtsllaosburg. 

B.  Moore  WUUama,  Driver. 
V/.  E.  Kidd,  lAvlugslon. 
(Bee  Char  lee  Clly.) 

Judos  Hurst,  Norlolk. 

D.  W.  Peters,  Cape  Charles. 
(Bee  Lancaster.) 

(Boa  Amelia.) 

C,  P.  t^wberd.  OordouOTlUe. 
John  H.  Boolon,  LurDy. 

J.  Fay  Keynolds,  Btuatt. 

F.  B.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chatham. 


Spakmie 

Thurstoii'.''!! 
Wahkiakum . 

WallD  Walla. 
Whutcom 

Whitman 


T.  J.  UcDwalne,  Hampden- 


vUla. 
E.  L.  Dant,  DubUn. 
H.  D.  Hlte.  Front  Royal. 
Blaka  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
R.E.Cook,  Sah'm. 
B.  M.  Irby,  Leiington. 

R.  ii.  Ani^rson,  I^bnuoii. 
W.  D.  amltt,  GateClly. 


Robert  M.  Newton,  Fnuiklln. 
J.  H.  Chiles,  Fredericksburg. 
W.    D.    Peyton,    Fredericks- 

burg,  B,  F.  D.2. 
L.  N.  Savedge,  AUlanCT. 

TaiPWoU. 


I.  W.  Edwards  Yale. 


B.  C.  Cbarlee,  DenUeb. 

W.  J.  Edraondson,  Ahtngdon. 

(Bee  Rlcbmoad.) 

J.J.  KeIlr.Ir.,WM. 

J.  A.  C.  atirt,  WylhavlUe. 

(See  Warwick.) 


Olira  U.  Boffhiue,  RiMvlUe. 
U.  Ksthryn  Phailt,  AsoUn. 
J.  W.  Gllkej,  Frosser. 


Ina  U.  HcNutt,  1 


Eva  Hane,  RepabUc. 
Edith  K.  Peck,  Pasoo. 


J.  Elmor  Bove, 


Tbos.  E.  Hnba,  Beatlle. 
......  ri— -,„j„, 

C.'U.  BVmnri,"OD"!den(We. 
Z.  May  llolebBQ,  Chehahs.. 
W.  8.  Sbeltou,  Davenporl. 
Jean  T.  Frcdson,  Bhelton. 
it.  BrinkerholT,  Okanogan. 
Mrs.  Aispta  Uuidock,  South 

Bend. 
Charlotte  Striding,  Newport. 
MJnnlo  D.  Bean,  Tacoma. 
F.  W.  Cobb,  Friday  Harbor. 
Emma  RatoMflo,  iloimt  Ver- 

W.E.HUlai.Stotenaon. 
J.  A.  Jaeobsm,  Everett. 
F.  V.  Yeagcr,  Spokane. 
W.  O.  Cummings,  Colvlila. 
C.  L.  Catroll,  Olympte. 
Urs.  Hay   B.  Watklus,  Cath- 
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County. 


wxsT  vraoiNiA. 


Barboiir. 
Berkeley. 


Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabelL 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge. 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier. 
Hampshire. 
Hancock... 


Hardy... 
Harrison. 
Jackson.. 
Jefferson. 


County  superintendent. 


Coonty. 


County  saperintendent. 


Ktfnawha. 


Lewis 

Lincoln., 
Logan..., 
Marion. . . 
Marshall. 


Mason. 


Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia. 
Monroe...., 
Morgan.... 


McDowell.. 
Nicholas... 

Ohio 

Pendleton. . 
Pleasants.. 
Pocahontas. 

Preston 

Putnam. . . . 

RaleiKh 

Rtmdolph. . 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers... 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

l/'pshur.... 

'Wavne 

Webster 


Wetxel. 


Wirt.. 
Wood. 


Wyoming. 


WLSCON.SIN. 

Adams 

Ashland 


Barron. . . . 
Bayfield.. 

Brown 

Buffalo... 
Burnett. . . 
Calumet... 
Chippewa. 

Clark 

Columtila. 


E.A.Hunt,  Philippi. 

Palmer  Keesecker,  Martin»- 
burg. 

M.  T.  MiUor,  Madison. 

W.  B.  Golden,  Flatwoods. 

S.  C.  Underwood,  Wellsburg. 

Edward  Mays,  Biantington. 

T.  C.  Cain,  OrantsvUle. 

R.E.  Slack,  Clay. 

H.  D.  Snider,  West  Union. 

J.  T.  Peters,  Fayette^ille. 

Dallas  C.  Bailey,  Glenville. 

H.  F.  Groves,  Petersburg. 

L.  O.  Haynes,  Smoot. 

Arthur  Sionaker.  Dilk>ns  Run. 

H.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumber- 
land. 

£.  A.  Hawse,  Baker. 

Carl  S.  Lawson,  Clarksburg. 

W.C.C^to.  Ripley. 

Isaac  N.  Bonham,  Summit 
Point. 

Geo.  W.  Jenkins,  jr.,  Charles* 
ton. 

Wade  Linger,  Weston. 

G.  L.  Pauley,  Hamlin. 

E.  F.  Skaggs,  Logan. 

I.  A.  Barnes,  Fairmont. 

H.  E.  Carmichael,  Mounds- 
Tille. 

Alonso  C.  Kelly,  Point  Pleas- 
ant. 

B.  F.  King,  Princeton. 

Luke  McDowell,  Kovser. 

Floyd  Evans,  Kermit. 

Lynn  Hastings,  Morgantown. 

O.  R.  fiouchins,  Alderson. 

Jesse  R.  Tyson,  Berkeley 
Springs. 

W.C.Cook.  Welch. 

L.  O.  Bobbitt,  Summcrsvllle. 

J.  H.  Lazear,  Wheeling. 

John  A.  Fultz,  Franklin. 

G.  C.  McTaggart,  St.  Marys. 

Douglass  McNeill,  Marlinton. 

D.  K.  Mason,  Kingwood. 

W.  W.  Smith,  Paradise. 

Otway  F.  Cooke,  Beckley. 

Troy  B.  Wilmoth,  Elklns. 

J.  F.  Hatfield,  Harrlsville. 

B.  Frank  Jarvis,  Spencer. 
Lee  Harper.  Hintun. 

W.  E.  Leacn,  Grafton. 
R.  E.  King,  Parsons. 

C.  R.  Ingranam.  Middleboumo. 
W.  O.  Hiukle,  Buckhannon. 
W.H.  Peters,  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

Springs. 

F.  M.  Tuttle,  New  Martins- 
ville. 

Leonard  C.  Dailey,  Elizabeth. 
Lawrence  C.  WHit«,  Parkers- 
burg. 

G.  B.  McGraw,  Pinevllle. 


Mrs.  Mary  Brcarev,  Friendship. 
Thomas   F.    O'Connell,  Ash- 
land. 
Rogina  Kohten,  Barron. 
Jess'iQ  N.  Smith,  Washburn. 
f:.  A.  Seymour,  Green  Bay. 
H.  H.  Licbenberg,  Alma. 
Anna  Ryss,  Grantsburg. 
W.  F.  Stanss,  Chilton. 
Anna  Johnson,  Cliippewa  Falls. 
O.  J.  Thompson,  Nelllsvillc.J 
Laura  B.  Jamleson,  Portag. 


'WISCONSIN— con 

Crawford 

Dane: 

First  dist 

Second  dist.. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eaii  Claire 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

Lacrosse 

« 

La  Fayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette. 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

OEaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Raoine 

Richland 

Rock. 

Rusk 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempeleau 

Vernon 

Vilas. 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington. 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

WYOMING. 

Albany 

Big  Horn 

.Campbell 

Carbon. 


A.  F.  Scfaoonovflr,  Gays  Mills. 

Svlvanus  Ames,  Stooghton. 
Thos.   S.   Thompson,   Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kelley,  Juneau. 
Katherine   Conley,    Sturgeon 

Bay. 
Vera  C.  Rehnstrand,  Sapoior. 
Earle  Edes,  Menomonie. 
Lillia  E.  Johnson,  £au  daire. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Kinnear,  Florence. 
Orson  B.  Morse,  Fond  du  Lee 
Linda  Schmidt,  Crandon. 

F.  E.  Ralph,  Lancaster. 
John  N.  Burns,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Hoskins,  Dodgeville. 
Ida  Bradley,  Hurley. 

Mae  £.  Hardie,  Black  Rl^ver 
Falls. 

A.  J.  Thome,  Jefferson. 

Leah  H.  DiehL  Mauston. 

J.  J.  Kerwin,  Silver  Lake. 

Thos.  Frawley,  Kewaunee. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Chamberlatn, 
Bangor. 

W.  W.  Woolworth,  Darlington. 

Bertha  Moss,  Antigo. 

W.  S.  Freeman,  MerrilL 

Lillian  L.  Chloupek,  Mani- 
towoc. 

J.  E.  GiesscI,  Wausau. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Schwittay, 
Marinette. 

Samuel  Long,  Montello. 

E.  T.  Griffin,  Milwaukee. 

Harriet  fiutson,  Sparta. 

Sanford  Wilson,  Oconto. 

Martha  Johnson,  Rhinclander. 

Florence  Jenkins,  Appleton. 

Richard  F.  Beger,  Fredonia. 

Cvnthia  Carlisle,  Durand. 

H.  B.  Aastenid,  Ellsworth. 

Evelyn  Weed,  Balsam  Lake. 

Alice  Gordon,  Stevens  Point. 

Mrs.  Ida  Ehle,  Phillips. 

Edith  McEachnm,  Union 
Grove. 

R.  B.  Nolan.  Richland  Center. 

O.  D.  AntisdeL  Janesville. 

R.  H.  Burns,  Ladysmith. 

H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwin. 

Jessie  Martlny,  Baraboo. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Grafton,  Hay- 
ward. 

L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 

H.  C.  Dornbush,  Plymouth. 

Emma  M.  Lupinsky,  Medlord. 

Helen  M.  Berg.  WlutehalL 

George  E.  Saniord,  Viroqua. 

Arthur  J .  Austin .  Eagle  lUver. 

Helen  Martin,  Elkhom. 

Lucy  A.  l^eonard.  Shell  Lake. 

M.  T.  Bucklev^West  Bend. 

G.  B.  Rhoads',  Waukesha. 
R.  C.  Bigford,  Manawa. 
Arthur  Diets,  Wautoma. 
R.  E.  Sanders,  Oshkosh. 
Rath     Bennett,     Wisconsin 

Rapids. 


Mrs.  N.  Artisee  Erickson, 

amie. 
Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Van  Devender 

Basin. 
Edith  B.  George,  Gillette. 
Helen  M.  Irving,  Rawlins. 
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III. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Comity. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

-WTOMiNG — contd. 
Converse ^. 

Marda  Hollinrake,  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Andrews, 
Sundance. 

Bessie  Benson,  Lander. 

Mrs.  Lulu  C.  Koenlg,  Torrlng- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Rose  Garrison,  Ther- 
mopolis. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Smith,  Buf- 
falo. 

Anna  M.  Dobbin,  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Myra  £.  Geer,  Kemmerer. 

WYOMINQ —contd . 
Natrona 

May  Hamilton  Casper. 
C.  W.  Pfeifer.  Lusk. 

Crook 

Niobrara 

Park 

Marraret  E.  Walsh,  Cody. 
Edith  M.  Hawes,  Wheatland. 

Fremont 

Platte 

Qosben. 

Pheridftn  .   

Georgine  Erlandson,  Sheridan. 
Mrs.    Miriam    W.     Shedden, 

Rocksprlngs. 
Mrs,    Jennie    M.    Ishei'wood, 

Hot  Springs 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

JnhnflOn     

1 

,  Washakie 

Evans  ton. 

Mrs.  Angelino  Wild.  Worland. 

T  AramiA    . ,  _ 

Weston 

Mrs.    Frances   McD.   Harlow. 

l/incoln 

Newcastle. 

IV. — Superintendents  of  Pubuc  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns. 


City. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  City 

Albany 

Andalusia 

Anniston 

Athens 

AttaUa 

Bessemer 

Blrmm^liam.. 

Brewton 

Brighton 

Carbon  Uill.. 

Decatur 

Demopolis 

Dothan 

Enterprise 

Eufaula 

Fairfield 

Florala 

Florence 

Gadsden 

Girard 

Greenville.... 
Huntsville.... 

Jasper 

Lenett 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

Opellka.. 

Ozark 

Phoenix 

Piedmont.... 

Roanoke 

Selma 

Sheffield 

TaUadega 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa... 
Tuscumbla... 
Union  Springs 

ALASKA. 


Juneau. 


AKIZONA. 


Bisbee... 
Clifton... 
Douglas. 

Glendale. 


Popular 

tion, 
census  of 

1020. 


5,432 

.7,e52 

4.Q23 

17,734 

3,323 

3,462 

18,674 

178,806 

2,682 

3,665 

2,666* 

4,752 

2,779 

10,034 

3,013 

4,039 

5,003 

2,633 

10,529 

14, 737 

8,018 
3,246 
4,976 

60,777 

43,464 
4,960 
2,518 
5,432 
2,645 
3,811 

15,589 
6,682 
6,546 
5,696 

11,996 
3,855 
4,125 


3,058 


9,205 
4,163 
9,916 
3.186 
2)737 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


£.  J.  OUbert. 
R.  W.  Cowart. 
L.  E.  Brown. 
David  R.  Murphey. 
J.  Frank  JarreU. 
Alice  Coleman. 
L.  L.  Vann. 
C.  B.  Glenn. 
L.  O.  Kyzar. 
H.  M.  Snarpe. 

W.  W.  Benson. 
C.  B.  Gamble. 

B.  B.  Baker. 
Lloyd  C.  Warr. 
H.  L.  Upshaw. 
F.  D.  Graves. 
J.  P.  Doster. 
F.  T.  Appleby. 
W.  C.  G^ggs. 

J.  A.  Lunoeford. 
R.  L.  Marchman. 
Frank  W.  Williams. 
W.  I.  Powers. 

C.  E.  Lunoeford. 
S.  S.  Murphy. 
W.  R.  Harrison. 
J.  W.  Watson. 
J.  Floyd  Collins. 
J.  C.  McAuley. 
L.  C.  Fitts. 

L.  L.  James. 
Omer  Carmichael. 
L.  E.  Creel. 
J.  A.  Baxley. 
E.  a.McGhee,jr. 
J.  M.  Burnett. 
L.  Leftwich. 
E.  S.  Pugh. 


John  E.  Lanz. 


C.  F.  Philbrook. 
W.  D.  Baker. 
R.  E.  Souers. 
J.  Q.  Thomas. 
C.  A.  McKee. 


City. 


AKIZONA— contd. 

Globe 

Jerome 

Mesa 

Miami 

Morend 

Nogales 

Phoenix 

Presoott 

Tucson 

Winslow 

Yuma 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

BatesviHe 

Benton 

Blytheville 

Brinkley 

Camden 

Clarendon 

Conway 

Crossett 

De  Queen 

El  Dorado 

FayettevlUe 

Fordyoe 

Forrest  City 

Fort  Smith 

Harrison 

Helena 

Hope 

Hot  Springs 

Jonesooro 

Little  Rock 

Malvern 

Marianna 

Mena 

Morrillton 

Newport 

North  Little  Rock 

Paragould 

Pine  Bluff 

Prescott 

Rogers 

RussellvOle 

Searcy 

Slloam  Springs... 

Stamps 

Stuttgart 

Texarkano 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


7,044 
4,0?X) 
3,036 
6,689 
7..'('1 
5,  .Mh> 

29,053 
5,010 

20,292 
3,730 
4,237 


3,311 
4,299 
2,983 
6,447 
2,714 
3,238 
2,638 
4,564 
2,707 
2,517 
3,887 
6,362 
2,996 
3,377 

28,870 
3,477 
9,112 
4,790 

11,695 
9,384 

65.142 
3,864 
5,074 
3,441 
3,010 
3,771 

14,048 
6,306 

19,280 
2,691 
3,318 
4,505 
2,836 
2,569 
2,564 
4,522 
8,257 


Walter  P.  Bland. 
J.  O.  Mullen. 
H.  E.  Hendrix. 
Charles  R.  Tupper. 
W.  E.  Lut£. 
G.  H.  Madden. 
John  D.  Loper. 
S.  H.  Martin. 
Clinton  E.  Rose. 
C.  C,  Orover. 


W.  J.  Breit. 
Sidney  Pickens. 
Bert  Lary. 
Harvey  fi.  Haley. 
John  Baumgartner. 
W.  F.  Hall. 
J.  E.  Howard. 
R.  E.  Womack. 

D.  C.  Hastings. 
Pearl  Williamson. 
Donald  MacQueon. 
F.  S.  Root. 

J.  R.  Anders. 
M.  S.  Smith.  Jr. 

C.  J.  Tidwell. 
W.  D.  Jeter. 

E.  B.  Tucker. 

D.  L.- Paisley. 
Ury  McKenzie. 
J.  r.  Womack, 
R.  C.  Hall. 

J.  L.  Pratt. 
Fred  MacChesney. 
Fred  R.  Angwin. 
H.  A.  Woodward. 
J.  H.  Patterson. 
Thomas  C.Abbott. 
J.  W.  Ramsey. 
Junius  Jordan. 
C.  M.  Hirst. 
J.  W.  Oliver. 
Frank  E.  McAnear. 
J.  R.  Bullington. 
W.  F.  Cameron. 
H.  J.  Steele. 
Charles  F.  Perrott. 
S.  E.  Green. 
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IV. — Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


City. 


AKKANSAS— OOntd , 

Trumaan 

VaaBuren 

West  Helena 

Wynne 

CALIFORNIA. 

Atoineda 

Alh&mbra 

Anaheim 

Bakersftdd 

Benicia 

Berkeley 

Brawlcy 

Burbank 

Bmiingame 

Calexico 

Chioo 

CoalJjQga 

Colton 

Corona 

CoTonado 

Daly  City 

Dinuba 

Dimsmuir 

East  San  Diego. . '. 

ElContro 

Eureka 

Fort  Bragg 

Fresno 

Fiilierton 

Gilroy 

Glendale *,. 

Grass  Valley 

Hanlord 

Hayward 

Hoflister 

Huntington  Park. 

Inglew(x)d 

Lindsay 

Lodi 

LongBeaeb 

Los  Angelee 

Madera 

Martinex 

Marysville 

Merced 

MillValley 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Monterey 

Monterey  Park. . . 
(P.  0.,  Belvi- 
dere.) 

Napa '. 

National  City 

Needles 

Oakland 

Ontario 

Orancse 

Orovllle 

Oxnard 

Pacific  Grove 

PaloAKo 

Pasadena 

Petal  uma 

Piedmont 

Pittsburg 

Pomona 

Porterville. 

Red  Bltifl 

Redding 

Redtands 

Redondo  BeacA. . 


Popula- 
tion, 

cen.sus  of 
1920. 


SuperlntCDdent  or 
super>isin|^  principal. 


2,5«e 
5,224 
6,226 
2,033 


28,806 
9,096 
6,526 

IS,  638 
2,693 

56,036 
5,389 
2,913 
4,107 
6,223 
9,339 
2,934 
4,282 
4,1-29 
3,289 
3,779 
3.400 
2,528 
4,148 
5,4Gt 

12,923 
2,616 

45,086 
4,415 
2,802 

13,536 
4,006 
5,888 
3,487 
2,781 
4,513 
3,266 
2,576 
4,850 

do,  MnS 

576,673 

3,444 
3,858 
5,461 
3,974 
2,554 

9,241 
5,480 
6,479 
4,108 


6,757 
3,116 
2,807 
216,261 
7,280 
4,884 
3,340 
4,417 
2,974 
5,900 

45,354 
6,226 
4,282 
4,715 

18,505 
4,097 
3,104 
2,962 
«,^1 
4,918 


City. 


C.  £.  Womack. 

D.  M.  RigKin. 
Broadus  M.  Smltb. 
M.  O.  Aloom. 


C.  J.  Du  Four. 
Charles  E.  Barber. 
Charles  C.Smith. 
Charles  E.  Teach. 
H.  F.  Short. 
H.  B.  Wilson. 
H.  F.  WiUebrandt. 
Leonard  F.  Collins. 
H.  E.  H.  Rugglos. 

F.  F.  Fanning. 
Charles  H.  Camper. 
C.  L.  Geer. 

G.  H.  Jantzen. 
Glen  D.  Wight. 
Fred  A.  Boyer. 
William  J.  Savage. 
W.  N.  Davis. 

11.  A.  Burch. 

J.  D.  Simkins. 

A.P.  Shibley. 

George  B.  Albeo. 

Pre««ton  W.Smith. 

Wm.  John  Cooper. 

C.  A.  Marcy. 

E.  E.  Brownell. 

R.  D.  White. 

J.  S.  Hennessy. 

C.  E.  Denham. 

Marvin  L.  Benson. 

G.  B.  Anderson. 

Willison  L.  Stuckey. 

G.  W.  Crozier. 

Sherman  L.  Brown. 

R.  J".  Custer. 

W.  L.  Stephens. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dor- 
soy. 

O.  S.  Hubbard- 

Alice  E.  Kelly. 

L.  P.  Farris. 

C.  S.  Clark. 

Herbert  H.  Mat- 
thews. 

W.E.  Faught. 

A.  R.  Clifton. 

J.  H.  Graves. 

(See  Alhambra.) 


O.  R.  Hull. 
Guy  Hudgins.     • 
John  H.  Thompson. 
Fred  M.  Hunter. 
C.  W.  Randall. 
Geo.  C.  Sherwood. 
Louis  A.  Trempe. 
R.  B.  Haydock. 
R.  H.  Down. 
A.  C.  Barker. 
John  F.  West. 
Bruce  H.  Painter. 
H.  W.  Jones. 
Fred  S.  Ramsdell. 
Guy  V.  Whaley. 
W.  A.  Ferguson. 
J.  D.  Sweeney. 
Frank  Forderhase. 
Henry  O.  Clement. 
C.  A.  Laogworthy. 


c  AUfOBNU— con . 

Redwood  City.... 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Roseville 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Fernando 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

Sanger 

San  Jose 

SanLeandro 

Son  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausalito 

Selma 

South  l^asadcna. . 
South  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Stockton 

Taft 

Tulare 

Turlock 

Upland 

Vallejo 

Venice 

Ventura 

Vlsalia 

Watson  ville 

Watts 

Whittler 

Woodland 

COLOBADO. 

Alamosa 

Boulder 

Brighton 

Canon  City 

Colorado  eprfogs. 

Delta 

Denver 

Durango 

Cnglewood 

Florence 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction. . 

Greeley 

La  Junta 

Lamar 

LeadvlUe 

Longmont 

Loveland. 

Montrose 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1. 

District  No.  20 

Rocky  Ford 

Balida 

Sterling 

Trinidad 

Walsenburg , 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


} 


4,020 

16,843 

19,841 

4,477 

65,908 

4,308 

18,721 

74,683 

3,204 

506,676 

2,640 

2,o78 

39,642 

5,708 

5, 895 

5,979 

5,512 

15,485 

19,441 

5.220 

101917 

3,943 

15,252 

3,967 

8,758 

2,790 

3,158 

7,652 

.4,411 

40,206 
3,317 
3,539 
3,394 
2,912 

21,107 

10,385 

4,342 

6,753 

5,013 
4,529 
7,997 

4,147 

0 


3,171 
11,006 
2,715 
4,551 
30,106 
2,623 
256,491 
4,116 
4,356 
2,629 
8,755 
3,818 
8,665 
10,958 
4,964 
2,512 
4,959 
5,848 
5,066 
3,581 

48,050 

3,746 
4,689 
6,415 
10.906 
8,565 


SupertnteDdent  or 
supervisingprinclpaL 


A.  £.  Manteith. 
W.T.  Helms. 
A.  N.  W^heeleck. 
Warren  Eich. 
Charles  C.  Hu^ies. 
Arthur  Walter. 
Percy  R.  Davis. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. ' 
(See  Los  Angeles. ) 
Alfred  Roncovleri. 
John  A.  Bevington. 
Jennie  E.  Radlev. 
Walter  L.  Bachfodt. 
W.  O.  Davies. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 
Oliver  R.  Hartzell. 
John  A.  Cranston. 
PbuIE.  Stewart. 
C.  W.  Townsend. 
John  W.  Linscott. 
W.  C.  Conrad. 
Horace  M.  Rebok. 
Charles  D.  Jone«;. 
Jerome  O.  Cro». 
C.  O.  Sharpe. 
Charl  es  E  ogeoomb. 
Georee  C.  Bush. 
Lewis  E.  Adams. 

Ansel  S.  Williams. 
James  A.  Joyce. 
A.W.Ray. 
I^lla  B.  Hdsser. 
Mrs.  Edith  S.  Troel- 

ler. 
Elmer  L.  Cave. 
Lewis  F.  Ferrish. 
Arthur  L.  Vincent. 
DeWitt     Montgom. 

erv 
T.  ^MacQuiddy. 
James  A.  Davis. 
8.  H.  TbompsiMi. 
C.  E.  Dingle. 


G.  W.  Allen. 
William  V.  Casev. 
N.J- Rice. 
O.  B.  Drake. 
Frederick  H.  Bair. 
Arthur  J.  Foster. 
Jesse  H.  Newton. 
Emory  R.  Smiley. 
W.  E.  Baker. 
James  P.  Eskridge. 
A.  H.  Dmm. 
Isaac  E.  Stutsman. 
R.  E.  Tope. 
O.  E.  Brown. 
Robert  M.  Tirey. 
E.  C.  Dilley. 
Joseph  H.  Walton. 
C.  C.  Casey. 
R.  W.  Tniscott. 
WuL  Melcher. 

/James  H.  Risley. 
\Joha  F.  Keating. 
R.  J.  Walters. 
Edgar  Kesner. 
John  A.  Sexsoii. 
H.  M.  Corning. 
8.  M.  Andrewt. 
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RiclunlT.  Tobln. 
B.  R  Bhovmller. 
Frink  A.  BvTj. 
Hermui  B.  Lonjaj- . 


Junw  F  WJIItun). 
John  F.  EiekBU. 
I'etciv^I  8.  Bariw. 


iHard  11.  Sclln-. 

I.  MLlUHnrsMi. 

II.  Moody. 

F:.  Ctalllendsn. 
>n]«y  U.  IlcHnidg. 
mrvW.Saxt. 
ant  H.  llMdt. 

--.In  PMlJbone, 
F.  H.  Johnston. 

FAv.ard  J.  Ot«luuu. 
<■.  L.  niiller. 
Orrfn  I..  Judd. 
-    -.  r.oniiollr. 
).  Fisher. 

lusMy  Reed. 
I.  L.  ritcUonkld. 

.    >.  nogwt. 

Ridgloy  f .  Clark. 
HanyV..  Fowler. 
J.  II.  McUsji. 
Erneel  C.  WtUum. 

Tsodofe  Hi  in  ham 


d 

WUutbtsler  (P.O. 
Winsted). 

Wind9w'Lodu!!! 

KHIori'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

NewCflatle , 

WllntlagiOD 

WasblngUn 

Apalaohlcola 

Arcodift. 

Bradeniown!!!"! 

aakiifsviae. '.'.'.'.'.'. 

JactsonTttlB 

Key.Wesl 

Lalceliuii.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Live  Oak 

Palatkm  .".*""";: 

Pena»coKi. 

Plant  City 

8t.  A ui:iulJnV .'.'.'! 
St.  I'ttefsburg. . . . 

SDuihJack^^Qe 
Tsllahanee.. 

Tampa 

West  Film  R 

Arocrlms 

Atlanln.!!!.': 

fiXbrfd  f  ■ 
Bafnesvinp', '. 
Brunswick.. 
Buford 

CanoUt™;!! 
CiirlenvlllB.. 
Cedatlown,.. 
College  I'aik. 
Columbuil. . . 

Cordele 

Covin^DD... 
CuChbert.... 

Dawsnii;!;;' 


W.  B.ThOTDbur^. 

Robert  E.  i>hmin«. 
Henry  E.  Snavdy. 
David  A.  Ward. 


J.  F.  Eu^tham. 


F.  W.  Bjchholi. 


I>.  B.  Shaver. 


R.  M.  Evans. 
J.M.CrnreU. 
<'«).  U.  Lyoob. 

(iSee  Jackson  vlUe. 
R.  U.  Staley. 
J.  E-  Kn^^ 


Chaa.  E.  Dryden. 


Roberto.  Hail. 
J.  11.  Watson. 
H.  O.  R«d. 
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C.  o.  Stubba. 
J.  R.  CamphaU. 
Jowph  F.  UnldTO 
B.  H.  Otier. 


C.  W.  Rflid. 
J.  Harold  Saxon. 
B.  F.  Flikett. 
T,  H.  WilkUuon. 
EC  lie  I  BeJcber. 
H.  D.  KnovFlea. 
B.  F.  QuiBg. 
].  F.  Lamtort. 
Catleton  B.  tiltnoi. 
R.  U.  UDnls. 


A.  0.  Clereluid. 
W.  T.  Foster. 


I'hillpH.Soulm. 


J.  L,  Breclfecildge. 


S.  E.  Lg  Marr. 


'  Dairy  K.  Her. 

H.  C,  Storm. 
U,  It.  Kiissell. 


CbarlestoD- 

Chicano".*.'.'.'.''.".' 
ChicMO  Heights. 
Cluistopber 


East  8t.  Louia. . 


Fairbiuy 

Fairfield 


Uerrtn 

HiEhland 

Hlchuuid  J'trli: 

District  No!  10! 

HiUntwra 

Hinsdale 


JetsoyvUlc. . . 


3,M3 

4,736 


W.  E.  RuthertDTd. 
<:.  E.  WooWra. 
E..\.  WllsoD. 
6.  K.  MrDowBil. 
J.  K.  Lemon. 
E.N.Cassady. 


Rtre  Vail  Jordan. 
W.  W.  EsmeM. 
Karl  W.  AnderaoD. 
ClurlM  O.Todd, 
i'eter  A.  Uortcnaco. 
Floyd  T.Coodiec. 
E.  t.  Crliteli. 

Henry  H.  Edmuuiia. 
C.  H.  Dorrtj. 
flilliert  P.  Ramdle. 
JohnJ.  Richssoi. 


Oahu  Bchlaller. 


D.  Waller  Polls. 
C.  F.  Ford. 
J.  F.  Orlsatnore. 
John  W.  Alien. 
Robert  I.  Will  to. 
Lydla  VauUmiH. 

F.raesl  A.  Smilli. 


Q.  O.LewH. 
Henry  D-B«dfOri). 
C.  E.lAnnoin. 
S.  E.  Rallies. 


J.  H.  Ednun. 


L.  E.  WUhlte. 

L.  P.  Frohardl." 
Alex  Lode. 

T.  O.  Elliolt. 


Ulark  G.  Wrlidil- 
H.  J.  Beckemeysr. 
A.F.Cook. 
W.  R.  LdwMy. 
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IV, — SuPEKiNTENDKNTe  or  PcBfic  ScHoois  IN  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


JoUet 

KuikBkea 

Kewanee 

LaGiwige 

LakaFoisst 

LaiteUo 

Lawnucerllla... 

UdcoIii 

UtdifMd 

Locfcport 

Madison^!!'"!" 

MHion 

UaiMllles 

Mitloon 

Uaywood 

MelroTCPuk 

Ueiulota 

Metropnlis 

llDlIne 

Monmaatli 

MonU 

Mocrbon 

UooDdClty 

Mount  CkniMl... 

UoontnUvB 

Mount  Vernon... 
HurptanboTo.... 

Napwvlllo 

Nokomls 

NtHnwl 

North  Chicago... 

Oak  Park 

Oglesby 

OtUwal!!"!!"! 

Ptt&'.V.'."'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Park  Ridgo. 

PoUn 

Pwiria 

Flnckncyrills... 

Poutlao. 

Princeton 

Klver  Fofsst'l'p. 
O.,  Oak  Park). 

RoMnson 

Rochelle 

Rock  Falls 

RockfOTd 

Rock  Island 

Roodhouw 

St.  Chailas. 

BaTanna 

ahelb^rtlio'.'.".''. 
SilTls 

Spna^id"'.'.'.'. 

SprinKvalle; 

Staunton 

Starling: 
DlnArt  No.  10. 
District  No.  It. 


Cbarlea  Bniner. 


C.  W.  Conrad. 
Chester  F.  Miller. 
F.  E.Deyoe. 
W.  I.  HamUtrai. 
N.  M.  Mason. 
H.  W.  Hosleltler. 
C.  J.  Bvrne. 
I.  L.  Hart. 
U.  H.  Ulnkle. 
Santord  E.Merrill. 
O.  J.  Batanm. 

!R.  Y.  Allison  (high 
^adiool).^ 


i.V.'.  Deaali 


A.  w.  Deaaley. 

13.'  I.'  Fany  Wilson 

(high  school). 
(R.E.Pyatt  (grades). 

G.  J.  Koons. 

C.  B.  Smith. 

Chas.  M.  GUI. 


TE.  Canode. 


Hntrv  E.  Gre«n. 

O.  N.  W(— 

Mary" 

E.E. 

e.  C.  Flshet. 

a.  K.  Hul  ' 

a.  E.  Tho_,. 

N.  E. laycox. 

C,  H.LeVltt. 

B.  Everet  Carttoi 

Paul'O.  Mas. 
Lawrence  D.  Wat 


t      a  1»  /A.L.HiU. 

(      «■'«  .^ClarencoSelby. 


Slreator.- 

Bullivan 

TaylotviltoV,'.'.!;; 
ToIucB 

vandaiia.";;;;!;!! 

Wast  Chidigo!!!!! 
West  FrankfOTt... 
West  Uunmond 

mond,  ind.). 

Weatvllie 

Wheaton 

whitehaU 

WUnictte 

woodRiiM.;; 

Woodstock.... 
ZlOD 


-Alexandria. .. 
Anderson 

Attica.'.'.!'.'." 

Aurora 

Bedford 

fiickuell 

Bloomlngloa . 

BtulTton 

Boonvllle 

Braiil 

Columbia  Cilj 
Columbus . .  - . 
Conneisville. . 
CrawfotdsvOlo 
Crown  Point. . 

Decatur 

Dunkirk 

East  Chicago. 
Elkhart 

Evansii-me.'.'.'. 

FranWort 

dftsciiy.;:;.'; 

Qoshen....... 

(iroonfieid.... 

HartlOrd  City. 

HunUngburg. 

Hunllngton., 
Indianapolis.. 
Jasonvlile.... 

IcifersonvUic. 
KendalMlle.. 


H  TTt 

,5M 

[eta 

606 

.KM 

, 

i 

47S 

11 

^814 

IS 

4,172 
2B,7B7 

3' 392 
s;076 
b',3B1 

iii 

S,MO 

10;  139 

1.1 

!iS| 

3«;oo4 

14,000 

11 

5;  273 

o'.  e'.  Petersoa. 
-IgarS.  Jones. 
1 .  F.  MclamarTsh. 
n.  11.  Kirkpatrick. 
WlUlam  Ilanls. 
"arry  E.  Siuaser. 
1^.  J.  HcComls, 
q.  C.  Mayhew. 

John  B,  Clark. 
H.  E.  McKeltar. 


C.  W.  Washbume. 
0.  A.  Smith. 
Richard    W.    Baid- 

weU. 
Joseph  L.  Bishop. 


'.  B.  Ailman. 
r.  F.  MulUnnli. 
.  W.  Youngblood. 


Arthur  W.  Kouold. 


Willram  Wirt. 
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IV. — Superintendents  of  Pubuc  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


City. 


INDIANA— COntd. 

Kokomo 

La  Fayette 

Laporte 

Lawrenoebarg 

Ijebanon 

Linton 

Logansport 

Madison 

Marlon 

Martinsville 

Miclilgan  City 

Mishawaka 

Mitchell 

Monticello 

Mount  Vernon. . . . 

Muncie 

Nappance 

New  Albany 

Newcastle 

Noblesville 

North  Manchester 

North  Vernon 

Peru 

Plymouth 

Portland 

Princeton 

Kensselaor 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rockport 

Rushvillo 

Salom 

Sej'mour 

Shelbyvillo 

South  Bend 

Sullivan 

TeUCity 

Terre  Haute 

Tipton 

Union  City 

Valparaiso 

Vmcennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

West  Lafayette . . . 
West  Tcrro  Haute 

Whiting 

Winchester 

IOWA. 

Albia 

Algona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atlantic 

Belle  Plainc 

Boone 

Burlington 

Carroll 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Centerville 

Chariton 

Charles  City 

Cherokee 

Clariiida 

Clarion 

Clear  Lake 

Clinton 

Colfax 

Council  Bluffs 

Cresco 

Creston 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


30,067 

22,4S6 

15,158 

3,466 

6,257 

5,856 

21,626 

6,711 

23,747 

4,895 

19,457 

15, 195 

3,025 

2,536 

5,284 

36,524 

2,678 

22,992 

14,458 

4,758 

2,711 

3,084 

12,110 

4,338 

5,958 

7,132 
2,912 

26,765 
3,720 
2,581 
5,498 
2,836 
7,348 
9,701 

70,983 
4  489 
4.086 

66,083 
4,507 
3,406 
6,518 

17,160 
9,872 
5,478 
8.743 
3.830 
4,310 

10, 145 
4,021 


5,067 
3,7M 
6,270 
2,881 
5,329 
3,887 

12, 451 

24,057 
4,254 
6,316 

45,566 
8,486 
5,175 
7,350 
5,824 
4,511 
2.826 
2,804 

24,151 
2,504 

36, 162 
3,195 
8,034 


Superintendent  or 
supenising  principal. 


C.  V.  Haworth. 

D.  W.  Horton. 
A.  L.  Trester. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Paul  Van  Riper. 
Slater  Bartlow,  Jr. 
James  W.  Wilkinson. 
£.  O.  Munde. 

A.  E.  Highley. 
Marion  S.  Mahan. 
L.  W.  Keeler. 
P.  C.  Emmons. 
J.  H.  Shipp. 
Harry  E.  Elder. 
W.  S.  Painter. 
T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 
F.  E.  Yoone. 
H.  A.  Buerk. 

E.  J.  Llewelyn. 
W.  A.  Stockmger. 
Homer  F.  Humke. 
C.  E.  Sandefor. 

£.  J.  Black. 
C.  R.  Stallmgs. 
Grant     E.     Derby- 
shire. 
J.  W.  Stott. 
C.  R.  Dean. 
W.  G.  Bate. 
A.  L.  Whitmer. 
J.  H.  Diehl. 
J.  H.  SchoU. 
N.  F.  Hutchison. 
T.  A.  Mott. 
J.  W.  Holton. 
W.  W.  Borden. 
A.  W.  Youngblood. 
C.  Newman. 
James  M.  Tdley. 
C.  E.  Spaulding. 
Roy  P.  Wisohart. 
C.  w .  Boucher. 
Edgar  N.  ITaskins. 
Owen  J.  Neighbours. 
James  M.  Leflel. 
R.  N.  Tirey. 

F.  A.  Burtsfiold. 
T.  V.  Pruitt. 

J.  H.  Hoskinson. 
Oscar  R.  Baker. 


O.  H.  Brinegar. 
J.  F.  Overmyer. 
E.  J.  BodweU. 
H.  M.  Stiles. 
E.  H.  Bosshard. 
James  R.  McVicker. 
0.  8.  Wooten. 
E.  M.  Sipple. 

E.  J.  Housh. 

F.  L.  Mahannah. 
ArUmr  Dcamcr. 
H.  M.  Taylor. 

J.  R.  Coug[ill. 
Claude  F.  Brown. 
LeslerC.  Ary. 
E.  L.  Wearer. 
Chap.  E.  Pratt. 

C.  H.  Roam. 
Frank  W.  Hicks. 

D.  M.  KeUy. 
Theodore  Saam. 
A.  R.  Tiffany. 
Arthur  W.  drane. 


City. 


IOWA — continued. 

Davenport 

Decoran 

Denison 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Eaglcgrove 

Eldora... 

Emmet  sburg 

Esthervillo 

Fairfield 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison 

Glenwood 

Grinnell 

Hampton 

Harlan 

Independence 

Indianola 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls 

Jefferson, 

Keokuk 

Knox  villa 

LeMars 

Manchester 

Ma(^uoketa 

Marion 

Marsh  alltown 

Mason  City 

Missouri  \  alley... 
Mount  Pleasant. . 

Muscatine 

Mystic 

Nevada 

New  Hampton... 
Newton 

Oolweln 

Osage 

Osceola 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Sac  City 

Sheldon 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Spencer 

Storm  Lake 

Tama 

Valley  Junction. . 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo: 

East  side 

West  side 

Waverlv 

Webster  City 

Winterset 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

Anthony 

Arkansas  City 

Atchison 

Augusta 

Baxter  Springs... 

Beloit 

Caney 

Chanute 

Cherrjp^ale 

Clay  Center 

Colleyville.. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


} 


56,727 

4,039 

3,581 

126,468 

39,141 
4,433 
3,189 
2,762 
4,680 
5,948 

19,347 

12,066 
3,862 
5,362 
2,902 
2,831 
3,672 
3,628 

11,267 
3,954 
3,416 

14,423 
3,523 
4,683 
3,111 
3,626 
4,138 

15,731 

20,065 
3,985 
3,987 

16,068 
2,796 
2,668 
2,539 
6,827 

7,455 
2,878 
2,684 
9,427 

23,003 
3,338 
5,642 
5,578 
2,630 
3,488 
5,255 

71,227 
4,599 
3,658 
2,601 
3,631 
3,381 
4,697 

36,230 

3,352 

5.657 
2,906 


4,895 
2,740 

11,253 

12,630 
4,219 
3,608 
3,315 
3,427 

10,286 
4,698 
3,715 

13,452 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prixicii^ 


Frank  L.  Smart. 
C.  C.  Gamertsfdder. 
C.  E.  Humphrey. 
J.  W.  Studebaker. 
O.  P.  Flower. 
W.  H.  Fasold. 
Wm  A.  Pye. 
C.  L  Buly. 
F.  H.  Sunderlm. 
C  P.  Garrett. 
L.  H.  Mlnkel. 

A.  I.  Tiss. 

B.  K.  Orr. 
Eugene  Henely. 
H.  L.  Cecil. 
Mary  J.  Wyland. 
Thos.  R.  Roberts. 

0.  E.  Smith. 

1.  A.  Opstad. 
O.  8.  von  Krog. 
T.  B.  Stewart. 
R.  L.  Reid. 

N.  H.  Ringstrom. 
Ray  Latham. 
J.  S.  Hilliard. 

B.  S.  Movie. 
Paul  Cutler. 
Wm.  F.  Shirley. 
Frank  T.  Vase  v. 
Lome  F.  Smylie. 

C.  W.Cruikshank. 
Samuel  A.  Potts. 
Chas.  C.  Foley. 
T.  B.  Warren. 

P.  C.  Lapham. 
Grover    H.     Alder- 
man. 
A.  W.  Moore. 
Geo.  H.  Saiii'5'er. 
Daniel  B.  HeUer.* 
J.  I.  Lynch. 
H.  E.  Blackmar. 
F.  M.  Fnish. 
Henry  W.  Chehock. 
J.  R.  inman. 
Sebastian  I^ke. 
F.H.  Chandler. 
E.  B.  Delzell. 
Melvin  G.  Clark. 
J.  R.  McAneUy. 
Walter  D.  Cocking. 
A.  R.  Finley. 
C.B.Higfatower. 
K.  D.  Miller. 
W.  C.  Harding. 

/Chas.  W.  Kline. 
\H.  D.  liee. 

T.  M.  Clevenger. 

E.  R.  Sifert. 

Maurice  R.  HasseL 


W.  A.  Stacey. 
O.  H.  Werner. 
C.  E.  St.  John. 
H.  P.  StTidy. 
G.  E.  Marshall. 
S.  B.  Apple. 
W.  O.  Steen. 
A.  M.  Herron. 
J.  F.  Hughes. 
Glenn  A.  DeLer. 
Emil  Eratochvfl. 
A.  I.  Deekn'. 
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IV. — SuPBBiNTBNDBNTs  OP  PuBUC  SCHOOLS  IN  CiTiBs  AND  T0WN8 — Continued. 


city. 


KANSAS— contd. 


Colombus 

Concordia 

Council  Grore. 
Dodge  City.... 

Eldorado 

Emporia 

Eureka 

Fort  Scott 

Fredonia 

Frontenac 

Galena 

Garden  City... 

Girard. 

Goodland 

Great  Bend 

Hays 

Herington 

Hiawatha 

Holton 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hutchinaon 

Independence. 

lola 

Junction  City.. 
Kansas  City . . . 

Larned 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

Lil)eral 

Lyons 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

Marysville 

Mulberry 

Neodeslia 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomie... 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittsburg. 

Pratt 

Rosedale 

SaUna 

Topeka 

Wellin^n 

Wichita 

WinfleWL 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


KENTUCKY. 

Ashland 

BeUerue  (P.  O., 

NewpcH-t). 
Bowlixie  Green. . . 

Catlettsburg 

Central  City 

Corbin 

Covington 

Cynthiana. 

Danville , 

Dayton 

Earlington 

Elixa  bethtown. . . . 

Fort  Thomas 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fulton. , 

Georgfltown 

Glasgow , 

Harlan.... 

Harrodsburg 

Hazard 

Henderson 

Hickman 


S,155 

4,705 

1,857 

5,061 

10,995 

11,273 

2,<S06 

10,093 

3,954 

3,225 

4,712 

S,»48 

3,161 

2,664 

4,460 

8,165 

4,065 

3,222 

2,703 

4,009 

2,525 

23,298 

11,920 

S,513 

7,633 

101, 177 

3,139 

12,456 

16,912 

8,613 

2,516 

4,595 

7,989 

8,048 

2,697 

3,943 

9,781 

3,268 

4,772 

9,018 

8,238 

16,028 

18,a'>2 

5,183 

7,674 

15,085 

50,022 

7,048 

72,217 

7,933 


14,739 
7,379 

9,638 
4,183 
3,108 
3,406 

57, 121 
3,857 
5,099 
7,646 
3,652 
2,530 
5,028 
9,805 
3,154 
3,415 
3,903 
2,559 
2,647 
3,765 
4,348 

12,169 
2,6.33 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


M.  S.  Catlett. 
W.  E.  Sheffer. 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 
J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  Lowther. 
C.  U.  PhilUps. 
M.  in .  Rose. 
£.  A.  Elliott. 
Frank  E.  Alsup. 
M.  D.  Thudium. 
C.  L  Vinsonhaler. 
T.  E.  Osbom. 
J.  R.  Reod. 
Chas.  F.  Grabske. 
Charles  .\.  Shively. 
E.  E.  Mitchell. 

A.  K.  Loomis. 
Neal  M.  Wherry. 
Fred  M.  Thompson. 
T.  A.  Edgerton. 

J.  O.  Hall. 
C.  S.  Risdon. 
Chas.  A .  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  E.  Pearson. 
R.  V.  Phlnney. 
Harry  P.  Smith. 
Ira  J.  Bright. 
Andrew  B.  Steele. 
J.  J.  Yoder. 
R.  W.  Pot  win. 
E.B.Oift. 
C.  O.  Smith. 
J.  C.  Butler. 
V.  M.  Listen. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
E.N.Hill. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  Sentcr. 
O.C.  Craber. 
H.  D.  RamsGv. 
John  F.  Bender. 
W.A.Wood. 
ArmonP.V^aughn. 
W.  8.  Heusner. 
A.  J.  Stout. 

A.  D.  Catlin. 
L.  W.  Maybenry. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 


J.  W.  Bradner. 
Vaught  Mills. 

T.  C.  Cherry. 
W.M.Wilson. 
W.C.  Bell. 
Wm.  Richie. 
Harry  8.  Cox. 
WiUiam  E.  Setin. 
L.  C.  Bosley. 
R.  H.  Brown. 
J.  Arthur  Mitchell. 
JohnC.  Pirtle. 
C.  R.  Rounds. 
J.  W.  Ireland. 
T>.  H.  Lyon. 
V.  L.  Broyles. 
L.  O.  Wesley. 
E.  B.  Terry. 
W.  D.Jones. 
A.  K.  McKemie. 
P.  H.  Neblett. 
C.  E.  Dudley. 
J.  M.  Calvin. 


City. 


KENTUCKY- -con. 

Highland  Park... 

Hopkinsville 

Irvme 

Jenkins. 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Ludlow 

Madlsonville 

Mayflold 

MavsviUe 

Middlesboro 

MorganOeld 

Mount  Sterling... 

Newport 

Nicholas  ville 

Oakdale 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paris 

Pineville 

Princeton 

Providence 

Richmond 

Russellville 

Shelby  ville 

Somerset 

Winchester 


LOUISIANA. 

Abbeville, 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge.., 

Bogahisa , 

Covington 

Crowlpv , 

DeRidder , 

Donaldson  ville. 

Eunice , 

Franklin 

Gretna 

Hammond 

Homer 

Houma 

Jeanorette 

Jennings 

Kentwood 

La  Fayette 

Lake  Charles . . 

Leesville 

Mansfield 

Merrvville 

Minaen 

Monroe 

Morgan  City  . . , 
Natchitoches. . 
New  Iberia.... 
Now  Orleans . . 
Oakdale 


Opelousas . . 

Patterson 

Plaquemine. 

Rayne 

Ruston 

Shreveport . , 

Slidell 

Thibodaux . 
Winnfleld... 


Popular 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 


UAOfE. 


Anson. 


Auburn. 
Augusta. 


3,979 
9.096 
2,705 
4,707 
3,239 

41,534 
234,891 
4,582 
5,030 
6,583 
6,107 
8,041 
2,651 
3,995 

29,317 
2,786 
3,198 

17,424 

24,735 
6,310 
2,908 
3,689 
4,151 
5,622 
3,124 
3,760 
4,672 
8,333 


3,461 
17,510 
21,782 
8,245 
2,942 
6,106 
3,535 
3,745 
3,272 
3,504 
7,197 
3,855 
3,305 
5,160 
2,512 
3,824 
8,059 
7,855 
13,088 
2,518 
2,564 
2,963 
6,105 
12,675 
5,429 
3,388 
6,278 
387,219 
4,016 

4,137 
2,538 
4,632 
2,720 
3,389 
43,874 
2,958 
3,526 
2,975 


2,503 


16,985 
14,114 


Superintendent  or 
8up«Tlsing  principal. 


T.  B.  Snoring. 
J.  C.  Waller. 
J.  P.  W.  Brouse. 
Leon  B.  Stephan. 
J.  R.  Sterrett. 
M.  A.  Cassidy. 
Zenos  E.  Scott. 
W.D.Reynolds. 
Harper  Gatton. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  J.  Caplingcr. 
J.  W.  Runcie. 
R.T.  WhiitlnghiJl. 
H.  A.  Babb. 

E.  F.  Sporing. 
H.  L.  Smith. 

J.  L.  Foust. 
Ralph  Yakel. 
Lee  Kirkpatrick. 
R.  H.  Shlpp. 
I.  J.  Mars. 
Jav  F.  Chambers. 
John  H.  Payne. 
C.  T.  Canon. 
Mark  Todman. 
R.  E.  Hill. 
Clarence  E.  .-Vckley. 


J.  H.  Williams. 
W.  J.  Avery. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 
F.  C.  RatlifT. 
A.J.Park. 
J.  R.  DeMoss. 
H.  A.  Buie. 

B.  C.  Alwes- 
A.  A.  Sibley. 
A.  B.  Murray. 
J.  C.  Ellis. 
W.  J.  Dimn. 

P.  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  L.  Colvm. 
W.  D.  Boitnott. 
J.  A.  Arnett. 
T.  C.  Wiggins. 
Ward  Anderson. 
A.  H.  Nanney. 
J.  Luther  Jordan. 
Edward  J.  Brown. 
E.  8.  Richardson. 
E.  L.  Neville. 
Joe  Farrar. 
M.  C.  Taylor. 
L.  G.  Porter. 
J.  M.  Gwinn. 
Bertram    W.    Max- 
well. 
Paul  D.  Pavy. 
E.  A.  Crowefl. 
Harry  De  La  Rue. 
L.  V.  Pourciau. 
H.  E.  Townsend. 

C.  E.  Byrd. 
T.  H.  McAfee. 
W.  S.  Laf argue. 
A.  Leonard  Allen. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Brad' 
bury,  North  An- 
son. 

H.  H.  Randall. 

Herman  H.  Stuart. 
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City. 


MAINK— contd. 


BangcM" 

Bar  Harbor. 

Bath 

Belfast 


Biddeford 

Brewer 

Bridgton 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Dexter 

East  Livermore 
(P.  O.,  Liver- 
more  Falls). 

E&stport 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Gorham 

HaUowell 

Iloulton , 

Jay , 

Kennebunk 

Kittery 

Lewiston , 

LLsbon  (P.  O., 
Lisbon  Falls). 

Lubec , 

Madison , 


Mexico 

Millinortcet 

Milo 

Norway 

Oldtown 

Orono 

Paris 

Pittsfleld 

Portland 

PresQuelsle 

Rockland 

Rumford 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhogan 

South  BerMrick... 

South  Portland. . . 

Vanburen 

Waterville 

Wostbrook 

Wilton 

Winslow 

York  (P.O.,  York 
village). 

MARYLAND.' 


Annapolis 

Baltunore 

Brunswick 

Cambridge 

Chostertown 

CrisHeid 

Cumtx»rland...^. 

Kaston 

Klkton 

Frederick 

Frostburg 

Hagerstown 

Havre  do  Grace.. 
HyattsviMc 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1020. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


25,OT8 
3,622 

14,731 
5,083 

18,008 
6,064 
2,546 
7,261 
6,084 
3,403 
6,018 
4,113 
2,636 


4,494 
3,058 
4,253 
3,197 
4,551 
4,237 
5,475 
2,870 
2,764 
6,191 
3,152 
3,138 
4,763 
31,791 
4,091 

3,371 
3,700 

3,242 
4,528 
2,894 
2,969 
6,956 
3,133 
3,656 
2,700 

69,272 
5,581 
8,109 
8,576 
6,817 

10, 691 
5,981 
2,955 

9,254 
4,594 
13,351 
9,453 
2,505 
3,2H0 
2,727 


11,214 
733,826 
3,905 
7,467 
2,537 
4,116 

29,837 
3,442 
2,660 

11,066 
6.017 

28,061 
4,377 
2,675 


T.  C.  Morrill. 
Frank  McGouldrick. 
C.  L.  Smith. 
Edward    K.    Roder- 
ick. 
C.  A.  Weed. 
F.  W.  Burrill. 
Guy  M.  Monk. 
John  A.  Cone. 
W.  H.  Phinney. 
George  E.  Paine. 
C.  A.  Grant. 
James  A.  Hamlin. 
E.  R.  Bowdoin. 


Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Beale. 
Hermon  E.  Henry. 
Merlin  C.  Joy. 
Wm.  C.  Webster. 
C.  E.  Glover. 
Catherine  Ouellette. 
Leon  W.  Gerrlsh. 
Richard  J.  Libby. 
W.  F.  Packard. 
Thomas  P.  Packard 
H.  R.  Houston. 
Morton  T.  Goodrich. 
E.  S.  Foster. 
C.  W.  Bickford. 
A.  R.  Carter. 

E.  S.  Hlggins. 
WUllam^.    Wood- 
bury. 
Russel  I.  Morgrage. 
W.  M.Marr. 
W.  H.  Sturtevant. 
William  E.  Stuart. 


City. 


} 


W.  O.  Chase. 

A.  B.  Garcelon. 
T.  W.  McQualde. 
William  I>.  FuUer. 
H.  E.  RolUns. 
Harry  C.  Hull. 

L.  E.  WUliams. 
T.  T.  Young. 

B.  E.  Packard. 
Wm.  B.  Woodbury. 
WiUiam  G.  McCue, 

Berwick. 
S.  M.  Hamlin. 

C.  L.  O'ConneU. 
W.  H.  Patten. 
(See  Gorham.) 
(See  Jay.) 

F..  L.  Toner. 
(See  Kittery.) 


George  Fox. 
Honrv  S.  West. 
(See  Frederick.) 
J.  B.  Noble. 
Edw.  I.Clarke. 
Wm.  H.  Dashiell. 
Edward  F.  Webb. 
Oscar  M.  Foele. 
Hugh  W.  CaldwcU. 
O.  Lloyd  Palmer. 
(See  Cumberland.) 

B.  J.  (i rimes. 

C.  Milton  Wright. 
Nicholas  Orera. 


MARYLAND— con . 


Salisbury 

Westemport. 
Westminster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington. . . 
Acushnct. . . 

Adams 

Agawam.... 
Amesbury. . 

Amherst 

Andover.... 
Arlington... 

Athof 

Attleboro... 

Auburn 

Ayer 

Barnstable. 

Barre , 

Belmont... 

Beverly 

BiUerica 

Blackstono. 

Boston 

Bourne 


Braintrce 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge... 

Canton 

Chelmsford . . 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Dalton 

Danvers 

DartmoaUi.. 


Dedham.. 
Deerfidd . 


Dighton. 


Dracut 

Dudley 

East  Bridgewater. 

Eastharo  pton 

East  on 


Everett 

Fairhaven 

Fall  River... 
Falmouth . . . , 
FItchburg..., 

Foxboro , 

Framingham 

Franklin 

Gardner , 


Gloucester 

Grafton 

Great  Barrington. 

Greenfield 

Groveland 


Hadley. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Hanover.. 
Hardwick 


7,5ri3 
3,977 
3,521 


5,787 
3,075 

12,967 
5,023 

10,086 
5,550 
8,268 

18,665 
9,792 

19,731 
3,891 
3,052 
4,836 
3,357 

10,749 

22,561 

3,616 

4,299 

748.060 

2,530 

10,580 

8,438 

66,251 

37, 748 

109,694 

5,945 

5,682 

43,184 

36,214 

12,979 

2,639 

6,461 

3,752 

11,108 

6.493 


10,792 
2.803 


2,574 

5,280 
3,701 
3,486 
11,261 
5,041 

40,120 
7,291 

120,485 
3,500 

41,029 
4,136 

17,033 
6, 497 

16,971 

22,947 
6,887 
0,315 

15,462 
2,650 

2,784 

2,576 
3,085 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principaL 


James  M.  Bennett. 
(See  Cumberland.) 
M.  8.  H.  Unger. 


C.  A.  Record. 
(See  Fairhaven.) 
PYancis  A.  B«^gnan. 
(See  Ludlow.) 
Justm  O.  Wellman. 
Jason  O.  Cook. 
Henry  C.  Sanborn. 
G.  C.  Minard. 
W.  Scott  Ward. 
Lewis  A.  Fales. 
Hcniy  H.  Pratt. 
Franic  C.  Johnson. 
Geo.  H.  Galgcr. 
M.  A.  Sturtevant. 
George  P.Armstrong. 
S.  Howard  Chaoe. 
Eugene  C.  Vlning. 
Leon  £.  Davis. 
J.  E.  Burke. 
Hefbert    L.     Whit- 
man. 
Clarence  N.  Flood. 
Clifton  C.  Putney. 
John  F.  ScuUv. 

C.  Gj^felipr. 


Oscar 
M7E7 


Roscoe  G.  Frame. 

Frank  E.  Parlln. 

John  J.  Desmond,  jr. 

Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 

Orvis  K.  CoUins. 

Wells  A.  Hall. 

Herbert  L.  Allen. 

Hame  J.  Phipps. 

Frederick  L.  Ken- 
dall, South  Dart- 
mouth. 

Roderick  W.  Hine. 

Andrew  S.  ThoiiK 
son.  South  Deer- 
neld. 

Walter  K.  Putney. 
North  Dighton. 

Charles  L.  Randan. 

Wm.  F.  Sims. 

Edgar  H.  Grout. 

W.  D.  Miller. 

Carlon  E.  Wheeler, 
North  Easton. 

Fairfield  Whitney. 

Charles  F.  Prior. 

Hector  L.  BeUsle. 

Carl  Holman. 

Ernest  W.  Robinsoou 

Ira  A.  JenkJnit. 

Ernest  W.  FeHows. 

Arthur  W.  Hale. 

Fordyoe  T.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Ernest  W.  Fellows. 

Albert  S.  Cole. 

Russell  H.  Bellows. 

Winthrop  P.  A  bbott. 

0.  E.  Caswcdl, 
Georgetown. 

Clinton  J.  Richards, 
Northampton. 

Stephen  G.  Bean. 

(See  Bane.) 


•County  superintendents  have  control  of  city  schools. 
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1.1  M  auperTljliig  priiidpa] , 


Odtitliiued. 

Hitfleld 

UavorhlU 

Hinehflm 

HdRrook 

HoldeD 

UolllStOD 

Holyoke 

Hopodale 

Kingstun 

hivnaux. 

Loe 

Lciooatcr 

Leomliister 

LoiiiWon 

Lon|{ineadaw  (P. 
O.,  East  Long- 
meadow), 

Lowdl 

l-mliow 

Mans'eid!!! ."!!'; 

UBTblobead 

MarilMTo 

Msynnrd 

Medntld 

Medtotd 

MedwBy. 

Mclttt* 

Mplhuen 

Mldrtlrboro 

Mlltort 

Miilbury 

Monson .......... 

Hontsgiie 

Nanliicket 

Nitlct 

rtnw  Kediota'.'.'.', . 

NeTburyport .... 

Korth  Adams 

NorthamptOTi .... 
North  Andovflf. . . 
North  Aicleboro. . 
Northbridg* 

North  Drookflold . 

Norwood 

Oranze 

OKord 

Peobody. '.'.'";;.'. 

BttsHJd 

FlTimuth 

ProvtncetowD-  ■ 

Sannolph 

Rockland 

Rockpoit. 

6*laoi 

aupB   (P.    O., 


2,070 
2,707 
1)0,203 


Adolpb    0.    Chns- 

I.  R.  Cbilds. 
C.  Edwud  FiJhar, 
William  R,  Peck. 
CamA  H.  Drown. 
Bertram  D.  Brown. 
Jovph  I.  Uocton. 
Urs.  Julia  Morton. 
Bemard    M.    BbtJi- 


Fredehc  A.  Wbeeloi. 

Hugh  J.  MoUov. 
WaRcr  K.  liushee. 
CharJM  a.  JackMD. 
F.  G.  Mar^haU. 


C.  Edward  Fisher. 


Edwins,  TlraeU. 
Edgar  L.  WlUaid. 
John  C.  Davis. 
"nP.  KeHh. 
— llBmC.  Moots. 
Olysses  O.  Wheeler. 
--rrJ.Merdam. 


F.  E.  Holt,  Whlllns- 

Tllle. 
Edward  C.  Horn  pel. 
Herbert  U.  Hon^i. 
Joslah  a.  McCann. 
(SeBMllIbuiy.) 
CIlttOD  U.  HobWD. 
Albert  RoUmoD. 

Charles' A.  Harris, 


DoDton  Harbor. . . 


leric    W.    Ktae- 

Charlra  S.  Clark. 


8,865 
2,fi7S 

S,101 


1,41S 

3,M7 
21,  «7 


Frederick  W.  Pert 
L,  W.  RobblDS. 
Henry  U.  I'ralt. 


Joseph  J.  R«illy. 
Horace  F,  Turner. 
Hermann  O.  Patt. 


Thomas  c: .  u  r  indie. 
Chester  D.  .-.nrps. 
Horman  C.  Knigbt. 
Edward  L.  Hill, 
Norman  J.  Bond. 
Parker  T.  Pearson. 
Elwood  T.  Wymam. 
(See  LoTw  Uettdow.) 
Albert  jTCbldesM. 
Ralph  R.  BflTT. 


tleorge  H ,  Curtis. 


Clarence  Vltet, 

A.  A.  HetcaU. 

B.  F,  Eggert, 
Chas.  WTCrandell. 

"  E.  Schail. 

Carl  Titus. 

W.  D.  H^' 
Frank  Cody. 

L.  W,  Stewart. 
Wm.  B.  Qoudy. 

C.  J.  Miller, 


InwdtD 
acEston 


(SeeBlackstone. 
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city. 


Popula- 
tion, 

coisusof 
1920. 


MicraoAN— contd. 

Ford  (Pf  O.,' 
Wyandotte). 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Ledge 

Grand  Rapids — 

Greenville 

Hamtramck 

Hancock 

Hastings 

Highland  Park... 

Hinsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Howell 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain 

Iron  River 

Iron  wood 

Ishpeming 

;kson 


Jac 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Lapeer 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Harine  city 

Marquette 

MarsnaU 

Menominee 

Midland 

Monroe 

Mount  Clemens. . . 

Mount  Pleasant. . 

Munising 

Muskegon 

Muskegon  Heights 

Negaunee — 

NUes 

Norway 

Onaway 

Otsego 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Plymouth . . , 

Po'ntiac 

Port  Huron. 

River  Rouge 

Rochester. ., 

Royal  Oak.. 

Saginaw:  i 

East  Side \ 

West  Side....  / 

St.  Clair : 

St.  Johns I 

St.  Joseph I 

St.  Louis t 

SaultSte.  Marie..! 

South  Haven. 

SturgLs 

Three  Rivers. 

Traverse  Citv 

Wakefield.... 

Wyandotte. . . 

Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea . 
Alexandria. 

Anoka 

Aurora 

Austin , 

Bemidji 

Blue  Earth. 
Brainerd... 


4,294 

4,953 

7,205 

3,043 

137,634 

4,304 

48,615 

7,527 

5,132 

46,490 

5,476 

12,183 

4,466 

2,951 

6,935 

8,251 

4,295 

15,739 

10,500 

48,374 

48, 487 

57,327 

4,723 

S,810 

9,694 

6,380 

3,731 

12,718 

4,270 

8,907 

5,4S3 

11,573 

9,488 

4,819 

5,037 

36,570 

9,514 

7,419 

7,311 

4,533 

2,789 

3,168 

12,576 

5,064 

2,S57 

34,273 

25,944 

2,54? 
6,007 

61,903 

3,204 
3,925 
7,251 
3,086 
12,090 
3,829 

5,209 
10,925 

4,151 
13.851 

7,413 


8,056 
3,388 
4,287 
2,809 
10, 118 
7,086 
2,568 
9,501 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


C.  F.  Pike. 

C.  H.  Teague. 
L.  H.  Ton  den  Berg. 
Jonas  Sawdon. 
William  A.  Greeson. 
W.  R.  Booker. 
E.  G.  Van  De  venter. 
Henry  A.  Gllruth. 
M.  R.  Keyworth. 
Thad  J.  Knapp. 
S.  J.  Oler. 
E.  E.  Fell. 
A.  O.  Goodale. 

C.  Courter. 
A.  A.  Rather. 
M.  B.  Travis. 
William  D.  Byrns. 

D.  F.  Rico. 
C.  L.  Phelps. 
£.  O.  Marsh. 

E.  H.  Drake. 
J.  W.  Sexton. 
E.E.Irwin. 
H.  E.  Waits. 
Benj.  Klager. 
T.  W.nomo. 

H.  B.Thompson. 
W.  M.  Whitman. 

F.  E.  KiuK. 
Jdtin  L.  Silvernale. 
J.J.  Schafer. 
Dean  S.  Spencer. 
L.  W.  Fast. 

G.  E.  Ganiard. 
A.  M.  Wals worth. 
M.  W.  lK>ngman 
Leon  L.  Tyi«r. 
E.  D.  Denison. 
O.  W.  Haisley. 
G.  L.  Greenawalt. 
R.  E.  Simms. 
Chas.  R.Johnson. 

E.  J.  Willman. 
P.  G.  Lantz. 
George  R .  Smith. 
James  H.  Harris. 
H.  A.  Davis. 

A.  McDonald. 
W.  E.  Parker. 
Frank  Hendry. 

W.  W.  Warner. 

,0.  M.  MLsenar. 

F.  P.  Buck. 
E.P.Clarke. 
Lloyd  S.  Gullen. 

G.  G.  Malcolm. 
L.  C.  Mohr. 
CM.  Ferner. 
Floyd  W.  Crawford. 
Charles  L.  Poor. 
Arthur  W.  Clevenger 
F.  W.  Froitic. 

A.  G.  Erickson. 


Clark  W.Brown. 
I'heodore  Utne. 
O.  £.  Smith. 
Stanley  Adkins. 
S.T.  Neveln. 
John  C.  West. 
R.  A.  Hill. 
W.CCobb. 


{ 


Popula- 

ti(»i, 
census  of 

1920. 


'inNNEsoT.4 — con. 


Chlsholm 

Cloquet 

Columbia  Heights 

(R.  F.  D.  Min- 

neapdis). 

Croc^ton 

Crosby  

Detroit 

Duluth 

Ely 

Eveleth 

Fairmont 

Faribault 

Fergus  Falls 

Gilbert 

Grand  Rapids 

Hastings 

Hibbing 

Hutchinson 

International  Falls 

Lake  City 

Litchfleld 

Little  Falls 

Luverne 

Mankato 

Marshall 

Melrose 

Minneapolis ..... 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

New  Ulm 

Northfield 

Owatonna 

Pipestone 

Red  Wing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 


St.  Petw 

Sauk  Center 

South  St.  Paul- . . 

Staples 

Siill  water 

Thief  River  FaUs. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

Waseca 

West  Minneapolis 

(P.O. .Hopkins). 

West  St.  Paul.... 

WiUmar 

Winona 

Worthington 


Mr^sissippi. 


Aberdeen 

Amory 

Bay  St.  Louis, 

Biloxi 

Brookhaven . . 

Canton 

Charleston 

Clarksdale 

Columbia 

Columbus 

Corinth 

Greenville 

Greenwood . . . 

Grenada 

Gulf^ort 

Hatuesburg . . 

Jaekson , 

Laurel 

McComb 


9,080 
5,127 
2,968 


6,825 
3,500 
3,426 

98,917 
4,902 
7,206 
4,630 

11,089 
7,581 
3,510 
2,914 
4,571 

15,089 
3,379 
3,448 
2,846 
2,790 
5,500 
2,782 

12,469 
3,092 
2,529 
380,  .582 
4,419 
5,720 
6,746 
4.023 
7,252 
3,825 
8,687 

13,722 

15,873 

2,673 

234,698 

4,335 
2,699 
6,860 
2,570 
7,735 
4,685 
4,546 
14,022 
3,908 
3,055 

2,962 

5,892 

19,143 

3,481 


4,071 

2,861 

3,033 

10,937 

4,708 

3,252 

3,007 

7,552 

2,826 

10,501 

5,198 

11,560 

7,793 

3,402 

8,157 

13,270 

22,817 

13,037 

7;775 


Superintendent  or 
supeni'ising  principal. 


J.  P.  Vaughan. 
Peter  Ole«&n. 
L.  W.  Isherwood. 


G.  H.  Sanberg. 
H.  R.  Edwards. 
L.  U.  Towle. 
J.  H.  Bentlev. 
H.  E.  White. 
J.  V.  Voorhees. 

D.  S.  Brainard. 
W.  E.  Peik. 
W.O.Lippitt. 
K.  K.  Tibbetts. 
C.  C.  Baker. 

E.  A.  Durbahn. 

C.  C.  Alexander. 
Sam  E.  lift. 
G.V.Kinney. 
M.  H.  Gullickson. 
W.  H.  Hollands. 
£.  B.  Bergquist. 
H.  C.  BelL 

E.  S.  Selle. 
L.C.McCarty. 
E.  J.  Sweeney. 

B.  B.  Jackson. 
J.  J.  Bohlander. 
M.  L.  Jacobson. 
Arnold  Gloor. 
M.  P.  Fobes. 
John  J.  Skinner. 
A.C.Tibbetts. 
O.  W.  Herr. 
Winfred  G.  Bolcam. 
P.  R.  Spencer. 
J.RovStruble. 
Shattuck   O.    Hart- 

well 
MelviBe  R.  DarLs. 
E.  R.  Edwards. 

D.  E.  Hickey. 
P.  M.  Atwood. 
J.  C.  Davies. 
I.T.Simley. 

C.  E.  Compton. 
E.T.  Duffield. 
S.  C.  Huffman. 
R.  J.  Mayo. 

J.  W.  Elinker. 
George  O.  Brohaogh. 
Robert  B.  Irons. 
C.A.  Patchin. 


Bdear  8.  Bowlos. 
J.  O.  Donaldson. 
Leon  MeClur. 
Claude  Bennett. 
S.  M.  Byrd. 
H.R.Carter. 
R.  W.Boyett. 
H.  B.  Heidelberg. 
Wm.  O.  Brtimfleld. 
H.H.Ellis. 
M.  R.  MofBtt. 
E.E.Bass. 
C.  E.  Saunders. 
John  Bundle. 
R.G.Butler. 
J.  C.  Meadows. 
Edward  L.  Bailey. 
R.  H.  Watkins. 
Josefrfi  E.  Gibson. 
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UossPalDt.... 

Nilcliei 

NewAlbuij.. 


West  Point.. 

YMOoCily.^ 


BoniwTmTB... 


Fredericlrtown . . 

HKinlhlil!!:;;'! 
HiEgiDBville 


Lexjigtoii'..! 
Llbfrty 


Maphwin]!.. 


W.ll.  Alexaudu. 

W.  U.  Braden. 
Bayard  L.  CouK™. 


J.  P.Cair. 
Gut  O,  ruao. 

Balla  J  ScbuiDpeit. 


D.  W.  ClajtOD. 
B.  F.  MalSiu. 


Vest  C.  Mvem. 
Jamw  K.  karr. 
e.  E.  Uorton. 
Arthnr  Lee. 

W.  I.  OIIVBT. 

H.  L.  tlOMiusn, 
Ira  U.  E.  Wdd 
T.  E.  Vaufjiait. 


'deb. 


milh. 


r.  h.  Joh 


E.  O.  WUoy, 
I.  T.  Bush 

L.  McCartDCf . 


Kdw.ll.Itfanua. 
Roscoe  V.Cramtr. 
L.  H.  Bell. 
J.  L.  Csmphell, 
R.  R.  Rinrlev. 
).  C,  Bon-}. 
J.  RichmofHl. 
a.  H.  Mctideth. 
W.  M.  Westtirm*. 


CharlepBaMwlB. 
C.  F.  DBUtrhorty. 
GecW.Bfflwict. 

WilLkm  F.^noi, 
J.  W.  Thalman. 
JobnJ.  Uaddoi. 
C.  A.  Qnvne. 
Hot  V.  Elliw. 
J.  *.  SuUlvan. 
W.  W.  Thomas. 


K.  F.  Nlcbols. 


Missovu— «oatd. 

WabbCity 

Webst»r  Groves. . 
West  Plains 

BIUUkb...'!"!"! 
Bocemaa......... 

Dtei  h^'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

(in^nlFiOi'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Havre 

Kauspeii.'! !!!!!!! 

Lowiatown 

Uvin)!9taD 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

WhIteflsS?.'.!'.'.!" 

AuburD.. 

Bealr.cB.. 

Brakeii'Bt 

Chadron 

Cidiinihus 

Falls  City.".'!!!!!i 

tierine.... "■.!!;!:; 

tlastinits 

Havelnck 

Hoiar(if!B 

Koaniej 

Lincoln..,,. 

McCof* 

Nebraska  City.... 

Nortol): 

North  PlatW 

Omaha 

I'laltsmoulh 

Sliiuyler 

UniTHsIlT  Place. 

WjTuop. 

York 

Reno 

Tonopaii'.V.'."*!;! 

BcrilD.. 

Clamnor 

^Sway: 
F.mtei.".! 


B.  H.  Douflaas. 
Owen  D.Specr. 
Oract  E,  rinch. 


Cbulec  1'.  Milna. 
lalm  Dletrh^ta. 
William    D.    s«e^ 


R.J.  Ban. 
A.  g.  BtalTT. 
Frank  F..\dam9. 
).  C.  UitchsU. 
O.A.  WiislR. 
M.  C.  Lrfler. 
J.  A.  Tnie, 
WUey  C.  Brooks. 
H.  B.  Simon, 
C.  L.  LiltH. 
J.  II.  BsveridEe. 
George  E.  Do  Wo 
R.  T.  Fienot. 


Walter  W.Anilerwo. 


CUftoD  A.  Towle. 
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ropuift- 


Kiankliii 

HaTCThiii'.";:'.' 
i.omnfa.'.v.;;;;! 

Uuicaster 

IxibHDOB 

Huiclwsl«!:!!! 

MiifMd 

.Naaliiia 

Newmarket 

rembrokeCP.O 
.   Huncook). 

PfWrboro 

PoTlainoutb.... 

Rocheatw, 

aonwrswortb . . . 
Wnlpole 

AsburrPark,., 
MlanUcClty... 

Audubon 

Dayonne 

EMlEvllle 

Heig»in«ld 

illoomfliid.V.'.'.i 

K^U^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
JlocdentowB 

Boundbrook 

Bridnton 

BUTlHIgtOD 

Buller 

Caldwoll 

Camden 

CRpeHay 

Cnrlaladl _ 

Cll(rsldBpark(P. 
<)..  GroaliFOod). 

ciirion 

Collineswood... 

Tlover 

IJumont 

Eaat^ey-tii"'. 

Rost  RntlKiiord^! 

Rdgcwiler 

F.ee  Haibor 

ETMbelh 

Knglewood 

Fairvlew 

Fort  Lie™.'!!!! 

Franklin , 

Prenhold 

fJiiffleld 

Glen  Ridgo 

tilouw^ler. 

Harkeniock 

HsckettstowD... 

Haddnnrk-ld 

Unddon  HclghM.. 

BuriwD !„! 


Chu^W.  Walkn. 
Norman  J.  Vnge. 


Herbert  L.  Sawyer 
Vernon  K.  Bracket 
Herbert  F.  Tayloi 
Harold  C,  liaies. 
Cbarles  H.  Noyes 
JmtlD  O.  Wellmui. 
W.H.S.EIllnenood. 
O.  M.  Holman. 
Henry  8.  Roberta. 

L.  E.  Prior. 
William  H.  Slay  ton. 
Alfred  W.  Smith. 
Walur  H.  YonnK. 
W.  J.  English. 


Preston  B.  Smith. 


Louis  De  Witt  Deyo, 
Dovid  C.  Porter. 
Van  B.  Smith. 
R.  J.  Ellenberger. 
IJ'Arcy  Bamott. 
James  E.  Bryan. 
B.  R.  BrunyaU'. 
Gco^e  Kintner. 
Gouge  F,  Hell. 

(loorge  J.  Smith, 
Benry  J.  N«al. 
R.  g.  Howlby. 
L,  J.  Honiss. 
M.  Burr  UaUD. 
Thomas  W.Hopklui. 
CliHord  J.  Scott. 
Frank  J.  Ogice. 
Wm.  F,  Conw»y. 
D,  R.  Rohrbach. 
Frederick    E.    Em- 

WUiionJ.  White. 


WiioiBt  F.  Tturns. 


Heigh  ta. 

Bawthome 

High  land  Park 
(P.  O.,  Now 
Brunswick). 

Bigbl^toim 

Hobokcn 

Irrlngton 

Koarny   {F.    6., 

ArilDEtOD). 

Keyport 

Loiobeitvlilo 

l^eonia.  . ......... 

IJttleFerty 

Lodi 

Lone  Rtancb 

Uaduon 

Miuviiie.!!!!!!!!! 

Montdair 

MoiTlalown. 

New  Brunswi)*.. 

North  Bergen 

North    Pl^ofleid 

(P.    0..  Ilaln. 

floid). 

NuUey 

OwanCity 

Palisades  Park.'!! 

Paiilsbwo 

FennsgrOTO.. 

Perth  Amboy 

Phiiilpsbuie 

PltmaD 

PlainBeld 

Fleasontviile 

Prospect  Paik'<F. 
O.,  Palerson). 

Kahway 

Rarilan 

Red  Bank 

R'dgBfleldPark.. 

RIdgewood 

Rockaway 

R00S0TBlf(P.  O., 

Chrome). 

RcBplie 

Roscile  Park  (P. 

O..  EUiabeth). 
Rutharloid 

BecaucUB 

South  Amboy 

9oulh  Orange 

Bunimil 

TowD  oiUiiijii' 
(P.  O.,  Weo- 
bawkon). 

Trenton 

Verona 

Vlneland 

WaUlngtoD 


Supaintendsit  <■ 


F.  Willard  Furth. 


lane  B.  Doanell. 
Joa.  >'.  Brandt. 
"  '  ft  L.  Saimdan. 

faS^^l 

WIUirE.  BIlderbaA. 
John  H.  Henine. 
Nelson  C.  emltS. 
Edward  E.aain. 
Henry  V.  MaHJSawi. 
Charles  T.  Bbaot. 
~   ^.  Davis. 


FTodtrlck  J.  BlckKa. 
DonC.  ltli». 
I  Barton  Wiley. 
David  n.  Ceraon. 
'     *".  Chapmui. 

M.  F.  BiJstcd. 

Andrew  J.  Pietsdi. 


Fred  S.  BbNibetd. 
John  R.  Wllaon. 
Bennolt  K.  UaOtfA. 
MotTitt  Jenkins. 
8.  E.  Sbull. 
Henry  S.  Howell. 
Daniel  W.  Davis. 
Henry  M.  llaxnn. 
Wm.  C.  SnllivBo. 
]£abelT.VanderUlL 
Thomas  L.  Bump. 


E.  C.  Oilland. 


A.G.  Dobnor. 
M.I.  Pechlel. 
T.  Latimer  Brooks. 

Viiiiam  B.  Leah. 
H .  A .  Spraeue. 
Ralph  S.  Kaugham. 
Lut&er  N.  Steele. 
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IV. — Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Contmued. 


City. 


VEW  JERSEY— con 


Wanaque 

Washington. 
Weehawken. 
Westfleld.... 


West  Hoboken. . . 
West  New  York. 

West  Orange 

Westwood 

Wharton. 

Wildwood 

Woodbury 

Wrightstown 


new    MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 

Clovis 

Deming 

Gallup 

LasCruoes 

Las  Vegas  (city, 
P.  O.,  East-Las 

Las  Vegas  (town). 

Raton 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 

Silver  City 

Tucumcari 


NEW  YORK. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Albany 

Albion 

Axnityville 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Avon. 

Babykm. 

Bald  winsville 

BallstonSpa 

Batavia 

Bath 

Beacon 

Binghamton 

Brockport 

Bronxvllle 

Buffalo 

Ganandaigua 

Canastota 

CJanton 

Carthage 

Catskill 

Cedarhurst 

Chatham 

Clyde 

Conoes 

Cooperstown 

Corinth 

Corning: 

DlstrictNo.  9. 

District  No.  13 

Cortland 

Dannemora 

Dansville 

Depew 

Dobbs  Ferry... 

Dol^eville 

Dunkirk 


East  Aurora 

East  Rochester... 
Easts 
EllenviUe 
Elmira 


} 


2,916 

3,341 

14,485 

9,063 

40,074 
29,926 
15,573 
2,597 
2,877 
2,790 
5,801 
5,288 


15, 157 
4,904 
3,212 
3,920 
3,909 
4,304 


3,902 
5,544 
7,033 
7,236 
2,662 
3,117 


113,344 

4,683 

3,265 

83,524 

36,192 

2,585 

2,523 

3,685 

4,103 

13,541 

4,796 

10,996 

66,800 

2,980 

3.055 

506,775 

7,356 

3,995 

2,631 

4,320 

4,728 

2,838 

2,710 

2,528 

22,987 

2,725 

2,576 

15,820 

13,294 
2,623 
4,631 
5,850 
4,401 
3,448 

19,336 

3,703 
3,901 
4,106 
8,116 
45,393 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


O.  L.  Fleetwood. 
S.  M.  Tressler. 
Frank  A.  Balch. 
Charles     A.      Phil- 

hower. 
Arthur  O.  Smith. 
H.  W.  Maxson. 
8.  C.  Strong. 
Edward  D.  Oraber. 
William  P.  Curtis. 
Henry  C.  Chalmers. 
Malcolm  G.  Thomas. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    D. 

Pullen. 


John  Milne. 
Jas.  M.  Bickley. 
Edwin  D.  Marthi. 
Roy  L.White. 
G.  B.  Jones. 
Walter    B.    McFai^ 
land. 

Margaret  Barnard. 
L.  C.  Rhoads. 
D.N.Pope. 
Elbert  C.  Best. 
Lela  A.  Manvlllo. 
U.  O.  Anderson. 


C.  Edward  Jones. 
Willis  G.  Carmer. 
Geo.  A.  Brown. 
H.T.Morrow. 
Henry  D.  Hervey. 
Willis  G.  Saunders. 
C.  W.  Armstrong. 
H.  £.  Elden. 
William  A.  Andrews. 
Elwin  A.  Ladd. 
Edgar  A.  Lewis. 
E.  D.Hewes. 
Daniel  J.  Kelly. 
E.  S.  Barclay. 
Arthur  C.  Hafl. 
Ernest  C.  Hartwell. 
Frank  E.  Fisk. 
E.  G.  Simmons. 
John  H.  Miller. 
Sherman  L.  Howe. 
Edward  D.  Myers. 

Eugene  H.  Coon. 
A.  H.Covell. 
Edward  Hayward. 
M.  J.  Multer. 
Harris  C^ndall. 


City. 


{ 


J.  Murray  Foster. 

A.  M.  Blodgett. 
F.  E.  Smith. 
Miss  Marion  Davis. 
Wallace  J.  Braman. 
J.  M.  Barker. 

B.  M.  Sheppard. 
Thos.  G.  Coffee. 
Frederick    R.    Dar- 

hTw.  Mead. 
Louis  E.  Bird. 
E.  T.  Hennessy. 
E.C.Hocmer. 
Harvey    O.    Hutch- 
inson. 


NEW  yoRK— con. 

Elmira  Heists... 

Endioott 

Fair  port , 

Falconer 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

Fredonia ■ 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Creneva 

Glen  Cove 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversvllle 

Goshen 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Gouvemeur....!.. 

Gowanda 

Granville 

Green  Island 

Greenport 

Hamburg 

Hastings    upon 

Hudson. 

Haverstraw 

Hempstead 

Herkimer 

High  and  FiiUs... 

Hoosick  Falls 

Homell 

Hudson ■ 

Hudson  Fill's 

nion 

Irvington. 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kenmore  (P.  O., 

Tonawanda). 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 


La  Salle. 


Lawrence... 

LeRoy. 

Little  Falls. 


Lockport 

Lowville 

Lynbrook 

Lyons 

Malone 

Mamaroneck 

Massena 

Mechanicsville 

Medina 

Middletown 

Mineola 

Mohawk 

Mount  Kisco 

Moimt  Morris 

Mount  Vernon 

Newark 

Newbur^ 

NewRochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown. 
North  Tonawanda 


Norwich 

Nyack 

Ogdensburg. 
Glean 


4,188 
9,500 
4,626 
2,742 
3,871 
2,747 
4,198 
6.051 

OfOnfo 

13,043 
14,648 

8,664 
16,638 
22,076 

2,843 

4,143 
2,673 
3,024 
4,411 
3,122 
3,185 
5,526 

5,226 

6,382 
10,453 

2,588 

4,896 
15,025 
11,745 

5,761 
10,169 

2,701 
17,004 
38,917 

8,587 
10,908 

3,160 

26,688 

17,918 

6,059 

3,813 

2,861 
4,203 

13,029 

21,308 
3,127 
4,371 
4,253 
7,556 
6,571 
5,993 
8,166 
6,011 

18,420 
3,016 
2,919 
3,944 
3,312 

42,726 
6,964 

30,366 

36,213 
5,620,048 

50,760 
5,927 

15,482 

8,268 

4,444 

14,609 

20,506 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpoL 


J.  E.  Demorest. 
Herbert  H.  Crumb. 
H.  Claude  Hardy. 
Hiram  J.  Baldwin. 
Franklin  Barber. 
Walter  M.  Pratt. 

B.  C.  Van  Ingen. 
William  B.BLaisdelL 
G.  F.  Du  Bois. 
James  R.  Fairgrieve. 
A.  J.  Merrell. 

H.  H.  Chapman. 
Elbert  W.  Griffith. 
James  A.  Estee. 
Montgomery    C. 
Smith. 
L.T.Wilcox. 
Reverdy  E.Baldwin. 
R.E.  Brown. 
James  Heatly. 
Oscar  E.  Swanson. 
Ford  R.  Park. 
H.  H.  Murphy. 

L.  O.  Markham. 
T.  P.  Calkins. 
L.  W.  Bills. 
R.  O.  Stephens. 
Clyde  L.  Harvey. 
H.  S.  Dodge. 
Charles  S.  Williams. 
George  A.  Ingalls. 
H.  M.  Schwartz. 
Fred  J.  Bierce. 
Frank  D.  Boynton. 
Milton  J.  Fletcher. 
Frank  M.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Ackley. 

F.  C.  Densberger. 

M.  J.  Michael. 
William  J.  Breen. 
F.  L.  Smith. 
fW.  H.  Daley  (schoo 

No.  4). 
W.       Van      Willis 

(school  No.  5). 
Robert  G.  Horn. 
E.B.Taylor. 
E.  D.  Henry. 
Roy  B.  Kellev. 
Leon  A.  Davis. 

C.  D.  Vosburgh. 
W.  H.  Kinney. 
H.  H.  Lamberton. 
Arthur  Z.  Boothby. 

D.  Howard  Naylor. 

E.  H.  Burdick. 
H.  E.  Brown. 
James  F.  Tuthill. 
Jacob  I.  Allart. 
Harry  M.  Fisher. 
H.  M.  Jennings. 
Harold  J.  Coon. 
William  H.  Hohnes. 

F.  Neff  Stroup. 
Snyder  J.  Gage. 
Albert  Leonard. 
William  L.  Ettinger. 
John  B.  Laidlaw. 
Charles  A.  Benedict 
Delmer  E.  Batchel- 

ler. 
Frank  R.  Wassung. 
H.  J.  Wightman. 
Frances  C.  B3rm. 
Wm.  C.  Greenawalt. 
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city. 


NEW  YORK— con. 

Oneida 

Oneottta 

Ossining. 

Oswego 

Owogo 

Patchogue 

Peeksldll: 

District  No.  7. 

District  No.  8. 

Penn  Yan 

Perry 

Plattsburg. 

PleasantviUe 

Port  Theater 

Port  Jervls 

Potsdam 

Ponj^hkeepsle 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rockville  Center. . 

Rome 

Rye 

Sag  Harbor 

Salamanca 

SaranacLake 

Saratoga  Springs.. 

Sanger  ties 

Scarsdalo 

Schenectady 

Scotia 

Seneca  Falls 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek 

Solvay 

Southampton 

Spring  Valley 

Suffem 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy: 

jLanslngburg 
district. 

Union  district 
Tuckahoe 

Tupper  Lake 

Union 

Utica 

Waldcn 

Walton 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Warsaw 

Watcrford 

Waterloo 

Water  town 

Watervliet 

Watkins 

Waverly 

Wells  villc 

Westfield 

Whiteball 

Whi,e  Plains 

Wl'itesboro 

Yonkqra 

NO&TB  CABOLINA. 

Albemarle 

Ashboro 

Ashe^'ille 

Beaafort 


} 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


10,541 

11,582 

10,739 

23,626 

4,147 

4,031 

15,86» 

4,517 

4.717 
10,909 

3,590 
16,573 
10,171 

4,039 

35,000 

10,823 

295,750 

6,262 

26,341 
5,308 
2,993 
9,276 
5,174 

13,181 
4,013 
3,506 

88,723 
4,358 
6,389 
2,670 

3,260 
7,352 
2,891 
3,818 
3,154 
171,717 
6.807 
10,068 


1 


72,013 

3,609 

2,508 
3,303 

94,156 
5,498 
3,598 
3,235 
3.G22 
2,637 
3,809 

31,285 

16,073 
2,785 
5,270 
4,096 
3,413 
6,258 

^1,031 
3,038 

100, 176 


2,691 

2,559 

28,.~)04 

2,968 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  i>rincipal. 


Harry    W.     Lang- 

wortny. 
George  J.  Dann. 
Everett  A.  Bar  to. 
Frederick  Lei^ton. 
W.  A.  McConnell. 
Sheridan  Linn. 

/Fred  J.  Bohlmann. 
VA.  D.  Dunbar. 

W.  E.  De  Melt. 

W.H.  McClelland. 

Geo.  M.  Elmendorl. 

John  E.  Morgan. 

Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Arthur  H.  Naylor. 

Randolph  T.  Cong- 
don. 

Ward  C.  Moon. 

Walter  T.  Clark. 

Herbert  S.  Weet. 

WUliom  S.  Covert. 

George  R.  Staley. 

George  E.  Webster, 

Gilbert  R.Lyon. 

A.  W.  Fortune. 

H.  V.  LittoU. 

Charles  L.  Mosher. 

Edward  R.  James. 

George  E.Hewitt. 

E.  R.  Whitney. 

A.  W.  Miller. 

A.  C.  Hamilton. 

Charles    F.     Ferry, 
Masonville. 

W.  H.  Edwards. 

John  P.  Shwrard. 

H.  F.  Sabine. 

Guy  P.Rego. 

A.  P.  Burrou^. 

P.  M.  Hughes. 

L.  V.  Case. 

Frank  K.  Sutley. 

/N.  K.  White. 
\Arvie  Eldred. 

Margaret   L.   Hayes 

(acting) 
Loo  £.  Endersbee. 

John  A.  De  Camp. 
EarlW.  Bennett. 
C.  P.  Wells. 
W.  E.  Archer. 
Herbert  Preston. 
Earl  r.  Watkins. 
A.  H.  Downey. 
Frank  S.  Tisciale. 
Hugh  H.  Lansing. 
John  A.  Beers. 
P.  C.  Meserve. 
Howard  J.  Stoere. 
L.  W.  Swain. 
Arthur  J.  Laidlaw. 
John  W.  Lumbard, 
Rollin  W.   Thomp- 
son. 
Charles  E.  Garton. 


J.  H.  Mclver. 
D.  W.Maddox, 
W.  L.  Brooker. 
C.  W.  E.  Pittman. 


NORTH   CABO- 

UNA— contd. 

Belmont 

Burlington 

Canton 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Dunn 

Durham 

Eden  ton 

EUzabeth  City... 

Fayettevilte 

Gastonia 

Golds  boro 

Greensboro  

Greejiville 

Hamlet 

Henderson 

Henderson  ville. .. 

Hickory 

High  Point: 

Kmgs  Mountain. . 

KiDston 

Laurinburg 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Lincomton 

Lumbffl-ton 

Monroe 

MooresvUle 

MoreheadCity 

Morgantown 

Mount  Airy 

New  Bern 

Newton 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Reidsville 

Roanoke  Rapids.. 

Rocklneham 

Rocky  Motmt 

Salisbury 

Sanlord 

Shelby 

Spencer. 

Statesville 

Tar  boro 

Thoma<«vaie 

Wadcsl:)oro 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. . . 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Devils  Lchke. 
Dickinson... 

Fargo 

Grafton 

Grand  Forks. 
Jamestown . . 

Mandan 

Minol 

Valley  City.. 
Wahpeton... 
WUUston.... 


OHK>. 


Popula- 

tfon, 
censosaf 

1920. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtfibula. . 

Athens 

Barberton.. 
Bamesville. 


2,911 
5,952 
2,584 

46,338 
9,903 
2,805 

21,719 
2,777 
8,925 
8,877 

12,871 

11,296 

19,861 
6,772 
3,808 
5,222 
3,720 
5,076 

14,302 
2,800 
9,771 
2,543 
3,718 
5,254 
3,390 
2,691 
4,084 
4,315 
2,958 
2,867 
4,752 

12, 198 
3,021 
3,006 

24,418 
5,333 

o,«jD9 

2,509 

12,742 

13,884 

2,977 

3,609 

2,^0 

7,895 

4,56& 

6,676 

2,648 

6,314 

33,372 

10,612 

48,395 


7,122 

5,140 

4,122 

21,961 

2,512 
14,010 
6,627 
4,336 
10,476 
4,681 
3,069 
4,178 


298,435 
21,603 

9,249 
22,082 

6,418 
18,811 

4,865 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


H.  C.  Sisk. 
C.C.  Haworth. 
W.C.  Allen. 
H.  P.  Harding. 
A.  S.  Webb. 
W.  S.  Snipes. 
Edwin  D.  Pusey. 
Joe  R.  Nijcon. 
S.  L.  Sheep. 
M.  B.  Andrews. 
WilHam  P.  Grier. 
O.  A.  HamlUon. 
Frederick  Aniicr. 
J.  H.  Rose. 

0.  S.  Warren. 

J.  T.  Alderman. 

A.  W.  Honevrutt. 

R.W.  Carver. 

W.  M.  Marr. 

F.  C.  Nye. 

K.  R.Curtis. 

S.  W.Rabb. 

Horace  Slsk. 

J.  H.  Cowles. 

E.  D.  Johnson. 

W.  H.  Gate. 

S.  G.Hawfield. 

J.  O.  Faulkner. 

E.  P.  Moxdenhall. 

H.  F.  Srygley. 

L.  M.  Epps. 

H.  B.  Pmilh. 

M.  S.  Beam. 

P.  Q.  Credle. 

S.  B.  Underwood- 

P.  H.  Gwyrni.  jr. 

£.  J.  Coltrane. 

L.  I.  Bell. 

R.  M.  WikKm. 

T.  Wingate  Andrews 

C.  E.  Teague. 

1.  C.  Griffin. 
H.  C.  Miller. 
R.  M.  Gray. 
Robert  F.  Moseley. 
J.  N.  fiausB. 

C.  L.  Gates. 
Frank  L.  Ashley. 
W.  A.  Graham. 
Charles  L.  Cooa. 
R.  H.  Latham. 


J.  M.  Martin. 
Nelson  Sauvain. 
P.  8.  Berg. 
J.  G.  Moore. 
R.  B.  Murpby. 
W.  C.  Stebbins. 
Norman  C.  Koonta. 
C.  L.  Love. 
L.  A.  White. 
G.  W.  Hanna. 
Martha  T.  Fulton. 
George  A.  Mc  Far  land 


Carroll  R.  Reed. 

B.  F.  Stanton. 
J.  A.  McDoweU. 
H.  C.  Dieterich. 

C.  B.  StaOey. 
U.  L.  Light. 
W.  C.  Jordan. 
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CltJ. 

Vflpula- 

CllJ. 

S 

-»— ™ 

'1 

.aw 

,78* 

•sii 

.    i! 

i 

'SB 

B,750 
3^210 

^SS6 

ii:S? 

7,U70 
7,M0 

37;29S 

IS 

H.BM 
3,63S 
I7,<28 

A.  E.  Moody. 

,  S.  Dickey. 

ohoR.  ValtmoD. 
W.  e.  NifUolaou. 
W.  C.  ArUir. 
WiIsDD  Hawkins. 

taodall  J.  Cnodon. 

ioi'i.™'^««. 

am»  W_.  MoLaiie. 
;'.  M.  Ulrkey.' 
. ».  Raws. 

It's 

w!^.  aWi. 

W.  H.  ^k. 

is"' 

WUbnt  A.Franks. 

r-j%S™- 

W.  0.  B«rl«TJ. 
l^Vca^.'^^■ 

Ual^Sl  Joyce.' 

I.  K.  lUnulsOD. 
Ctlu.I.E.ULCorkle. 

W.  A.  Wails. 
I),  tl. Clark. 

ciauilo  A.  llruM. 

A^'L.lUr'*"' 
C.  F.  RidEley. 

H.  H.  McVay. 
Lewis  E.  York. 

oiLio-conUniied, 

v& 

s'.Tn 

3'US2 

11 

3,»RS 
3  1ST 
10,71S 

13,1180 
1,236 

is;  Ml 

»>ii 

l|.UO 

lb;  305 
Zi'.SK 

l:S 

S,MT 

« 

T,9B! 

S.fBS 
S,I«T 
S,«49 

3;  two 

II 

aolsw 
^n!2 

3: 913 

Bdl^ftmulne 

Inno  Junction-.. 
ount  Vernon.... 

Banliog  Urem. . . 
BrldK-'port 

efonvlUe 

Ctmbridgo. 

mmlhi. 

cteSud^u: 

W.B.  n»ypj, 
ChM.  FTuobach. 

Cuyahoga  Falls... 

FT.r"""' 

n   '^r^n^in^' 

i^ZTA^S^'"- 

«St 

Bi'^f 

at,  Marys 

ailiwville 

anndiisky 

<!.  jS.  McTonimon. 

Shadl^de 

R   L.  Erwir. 

vs;:^ 

Toronto 

Uhrf<*svUiB''.!i; 
Upper  8an*i3kJ 

8.  C.  Donnls. 

GaliipolLs 

GarlieU  Uaiihts. 

iinSf- 

Girard 

Van  Wert 

W^pakoneti; '.■.'.: 

<\  C.  Nardln. 

WiuhlnBton.    C. 

KS"^ 

SiEffl.::::::: 

Wf^iPorlt 

B.H.Mohairy. 

K.Kif- 

WLllonKhhy 

Wilminpon 

{sssx" 

OJt^P^oJ^- 

Youmrslown 

ZanesviJIe 

HwlUoa 

finrtlnivJHn 

Urlslow..'.l!;il! 

a!j.*lo»b«. 
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IV. — Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns — Continued. 


City. 


OKLAHOMA— COD. 


Cardin 

Chickasha 

riaremore 

Cleveland 

Clinton 

CoAlgate 

Collinsville. . . 

Commerce 

Cushine 

I>ramnght . . . 

Duncan 

Durant 

Elk  City 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Frederick 

Guthrie 

Hartshorne. . . 
Uenryetta — 

Uobart 

Holdenville... 

Hominy 

Hugo 

Idabel 

Lawton 

McAlester 

MadiU 

Mangum 

Miami 

Muskogee 

Newkirk 

Norman 

Nowata 

Oklahoma 

Okmulece... . 
Pauls  Valley . 

Pawhuska 

Perry 

Picher 

PoncaCity... 

Poteau 

Purcell 

Sand  Springs. 

Sapulpa 

iShawnee 

Stillwater 

Sulphur 

Tulsa 

Vinita 

Wagoner 

Walters 

Waurika 

Woodward . . . 

Wynona. 

Yale. 


OREGON . 


Albany 

Ashland 

Asioria 

Baker 

Bend.. 

Corvallis 

Dallas 

Eugene 

(jrantsPass... 

H«jod  River 

Klamath  Falls. 

La  Grande 

McMJnnville... 

MarshAeld 

Jledford 

Newberg 

Ivorth  Bend... 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


2,640 

10,179 
3,435 
2,717 
2,506 
3,009 
3,801 
2,555 
6,326 
6,460 
3,463 
7,340 
2,814 
7,737 

16,576 
3,822 

11,757 
3,480 
5,889 
2,936 
2,932 
2,875 
6,368 
3,067 
8,930 

12,095 
2,717 
3,405 
6,802 

30,277 
2,533 
5,004 
4,435 

91,295 

17,430 
3,694 
6,414 
3,154 
9,676 
7,051 
2,679 
2  938 
4,076 

11,634 

15,348 
4,701 
3,667 

72,075 
5,010 
3,436 
3,032 
3,204 

2,749 
2,601 


4,840 
4,283 

14,027 
7,729 
5,415 
6,752 
2,701 

10.593 
3,151 
3,195 
4,801 
6,913 
2,767 
4,034 

F>,m 

2,566 
3,268 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


T.  T.  Montgomery. 
A.  W.  Bevers. 
P.  B.  Humphrey. 
W.  W.  Isle. 
A.  P.  Lever. 
E.  J.  Stevenson. 
H.  C.  Calhoun. 
J.  D.  Barney. 
W.  C.  French. 
Hughes  B.  Davis. 
R.  R.  Tompkins. 
Arthur  L.  Richards. 
C.  E.  Grady. 

E.  D.  Price. 
J.  O.  Shaw. 
C.  N.  Peak. 
C.  E.  Fair. 
John  T.  Hofley. 

F.  A.  Balyeat. 
C.  L.  Reeves. 

M.  P.  Hammond. 
Jas.  B.  Earle. 
M.  L.  Cotton. 
W.  G.  Masterson. 
F.  A.  Ramsey. 
Wallace  Emerson. 
John  Lofty. 
Richard  J.  Tighe. 
J.  W.  Turner. 
A.  S.  Faulkner. 
H.  Clay  Fisk. 
J.  A.  Whiteford. 
H.  B.  Bruner. 
John  T.  Butcher. 
L.  S.  Stephens. 
W.  F.  Shulti. 
C.  8.  Wortman. 
J.  N.  Hamilton. 
W.  A.  Erdman. 
K.  W.  Harris. 
Aivin  C.  ElUott. 
J.  R.  Barton. 
Hu^  G.Faust. 
wTH.  Bishop. 
A.C.Floyd. 
£.  E.  Oberholtser. 
M.  R.  Floyd. 
James  O.Crook. 
Juo.  H.Andrews. 
J.  W.  Shipp. 
E.  H.  Homberger. 
Harry  D.  Simmons. 
S.C.Herrin. 


C.W.Boettlcher. 
George  A.  Briscoe. 
Arthur  C.  Strange. 
Prentiss  Brown. 
S.W.Moore. 
J.  O.  McLaughlin. 
R.  R.  Tiunor. 
E.  F.Carleton. 
W.J.Mishler. 
Arthur  M.Cannon. 
J.  Percy  Wells. 
A.  C.Hampton. 
Omar  N.  Bittner. 
C.  A.  Howard. 
Aubrey  G.  Smith. 
A.C.  Stanbrough. 
G.  A.  Ruring. 


City. 


OREGON— contd. 


Oregon  City. 
Pendleton... 

Portland 

Roseburg.... 

Salem 

The  Dalles.. 


PENNSTLVANIA. 


AUquippa 

Allen  town 

Altoona 

Ambler 

Ambridge 

Apollo 

Archbald 

Arnold 

Asliland 

Ashley 

AspinwaU(P.O., 

Pittsburgh). 

Athens 

Avaioo    (P.    O., 

Pittsburgh). 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Bamesboro 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls 

Bellefonto 

Bellevue 

Bellwood 

Bentleyville.. 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Birdsboro , 

Blairsville 

Blakely  (P.   O., 

Peckville). 

Bloomsburg 

Boyertown 

Brackenridge 

Braddock 

Bradford 


Bridgeport 

Bridgeville 

Bristol.... 

Brookville 

Brownsville 

Bumham 

Butler 

Canonsburg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Carnegie 

Carrick    (P.    O., 

Pittsburgh). 

Catasaunua 

Centerville 

Chambersburg. . . 

Charleroi 

Chester 

Clairton 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clifton  Heights... 

Clymer 

CcMildale 

Coatesville 

College  Hill  (P. 

O.,    Beaver 

Falls). 
Collinedale(P.O., 

Darby). 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


5,686 
7,387 
258,288 
4,381 
17,679 
5,807 


2,931 
•76,051 

60,331 
3,094 

12,730 
3,227 
8,603 
6,120 
6,666 
6,520 
3,170 

4,384 
5,277 

4,950 

5,402 

4,183 

4,135 

12,802 

3,996 

8,198 

2,620 

3,679 

12,181 

50,358 

3,299 

4,391 

6,564 

7,819 

3,189 

4,987 

20,879 

15,525 

4,680 

3,092 

10.273 

3,272 

2.502 

2,766 

23,778 

10,632 

18,640 

10,916 

11,516 

10,504 

4,714 

4,793 

13, 171 

11,516 

58,030 

6,264 

2,793 

8,529 

3,460 

2,867 

6.336 

14.515 

2,643 


3,834 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpaL 


R.W.Kirk. 
H.E.Inlow. 
D.  A.  Grout. 
M.S.Hamm. 
George  W.  Hug. 
R.  L.  Kirk. 


A.D.  Dungan. 
H.W.Dodd. 
S.H.  Larton. 
J.  M.  Fisher. 
Charles  S.  McVay. 
J.  D.Boydston. 
W.  A.  Kelly. 

D.  F.  Detter. 
Edward  W.  Taylor. 
A.  P.  Cope. 
F.D.Keboch. 

R.O.Witmer. 
S.ToddPerley. 

Charles  B.  Webber. 
John  W.  Oruver. 

E.  D.  Ott. 

John  H.  Eisenhaver. 
Floyd  Atwell. 
ArtnurH.  Sloop. 
T.  E.  Garber. 
F.A.Hamilton. 
C.G.  Pearsall. 
M.  E.  Hoook. 
James  N.  Mulr. 
C.  E.  Cole. 
H.  E.  Seville. 
H.B.Anthony. 

L.  Parvto  Sterner. 
Geo.  B.  Swinehart. 
Robert  R.  Anderson. 
T.  G.  McCleary- 
James     F.     Butter- 

w<»th. 
H.  E.  James. 
W.  M.  Edwards. 
Louise  D.Baggs. 
C.E.  Wilson. 
Jesse  Coldren. 
Ehner  E.  Sipe. 
Jno.  A.  Gibson. 
F.W.McVay. 
Evan  J.  Lewis. 
John  C.  Waoier. 
Thomas  J.  Geoi^ge. 
Wm.  H.  Sprenkle. 

H.  J.  Reinhard. 
Mary  Kane. 
U.L.Gordy. 
Thomas  L.  Pollock. 
Charles  A.  Wagner. 
F.N.  Frits. 

C.  A.  Middleswarth. 
Geo.  E.  Zerfoss. 
Sarah  Edwards. 

D.  L.  Wi2iger. 
JohnE  Gfldea. 

H.  R.  Vanderslioe. 
W.  G.  Lambert. 


S.  Ella  Stem. 


•  Includes  South  Allentown  borough,  population  2,549. 
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IV. — SuPBBmTENDBNTs  OF  Pu*Lic  SCHOOLS  IN  CiTiBS  AND  TowNS — Continued. 


City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Ck>lumbia. 

ConneUsville. 

Gonshohocken.... 

Coplay 

CoraopolJs 

Corry 

Coudersport 

Crafton 

Curwensville 

Dale(P.O.,jQtms- 

town. 

Danville 

Darby 

Derry 

Dickson  City 

Donora 

Dormont  (P.  O., 

Pittsburgh). 
Dorranoeton  (P. 


O.,    Wilkes- 

Bane). 

Donningtown 

Doylestown 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Dupont  (P.   O., 

Avoca). 

Duquesne 

Duryea 

East  Conemaugh 

(P.   O.,  Cone- 

maugh). 
£  ast  Mauch 

Chunk. 

Easton 

East  Pittsburgh.. 
Eas  t  Stroudsburg . 
£ddystone(P.  O., 

Chester). 
Edgewood(P.O,, 

Rttsburgh). 
Edwardsvflle  (P. 

O.,  Kingston). 

Elizabeth 

Elizabethtown. . . 
Ellsworth 


Popular 

tion, 
census  of 

1990. 


EUwoodCity.... 

Emaus 

Emporium 

Ephrata 

Erie 

Etna  (P.O.,  Pitts- 
burgh). 

Exeter    (P.    O., 
Pittston). 

Export 

Farrell 

Ford  City 

Forest  City 

Forty  Fort  (P.  0., 
Kingston). 

Frackville 


Franklin* 

Franklin  KP.  O., 
Conemaugh). 

Freedom 

Freeland 

Freeport 

Galecon 

Gallitzen 


10,836 
13,804 
8,481 
2,845 
6,162 
7,228 
2,836 
6,954 
2,973 
3,115 

6,952 
7,922 
2,880 
11,040 
14,131 
6,455 

6,334 


4,024 

3,837 

13,681 

20,250 

4,576 

19,011 
7,776 
5,256 


3,868 

83,813 
6,527 
4,855 
2,670 

3,181 

9,027 

2,703 
3,319 
2,828 

8,958 
4,370 
3,086 
3,735 
08,372 
6,341 

4,176 

2,506 
15,586 
5,605 
6,004 
3,389 

5,500 

9,970 
2,632 

3,452 
6,666 
2,696 
2,960 
3,580 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  princiinL 


City. 


Wm.  C.  Sampson. 
Bella  B.Smith. 

C.  S.  Hottenstein. 
William  Shetlock. 
J.  C.  Werner. 

A.  Earle  Hemstreet. 
George  A.  Retan. 
Galvm  Bowman. 
Grant    Norrls. 
J.  T.  Ruhl. 

D.  N.  Dieflenbacher. 
Amos  Chamberlain. 
James  C.  Bryson. 

P.  M.  Brennan. 
Thos.  M.  Gilland. 
Ralph  Radclifle. 

C.  B.  Hanyen,  jr. 


A.  B.  Mover. 
Carman  Ross. 
T.  T.  Allen. 
C.  F,  Hoban. 
Miss  K.  Brown. 

C.  H.  Walford. 
A.  C.  Lutz. 
J.  M.  Uhler. 


Owen  E.  Batt. 

Robert  E.  Laramy. 
Melvin  C.  Hamer. 
Chas.  A.  Goss. 
Lydia  Griswell. 

R.  C.  McElflsh. 

J.  O.  Herman. 

D.  R.  Douglass. 
S.  A.  Conway. 
Mrs.  Marion  S.  Mc- 
Dowell. 

C.  F.  Becker. 
Howard  J.  Yeager. 
J.  Milton  Lord. 
H.  £.  Gehman. 
Ira  B.  Bush. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart. 

Elizabeth  Dougher. 

George  F.  Long. 
PortEckles. 
R.  D.  Welch. 

E.  E.  Jones. 
A.  A.  KilUan. 

William   R.    Traut- 
man. 

C.  E.  Carter. 
Everett  E.Custer. 

F.  A.  Barklcy. 
N.  P.  Luckenbill. 
H.  H.  Elliott. 

D.  E.  Courtney. 
R.  H.  Biter. 


PENNSYLVANIA- 

continucd. 


Gettysburg , 

Gilberton 

Girardville , 

Glassport 

Greensburg 

Greenville 

Grove  City 

Hambtu-g 

Hanover , 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton , 

Hellertown 

Hollidaysburg 

Homestead 

Honesdale 

Hummelstown . . . 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Ingram    (P.    O., 

Pittsburgh). 

Irwin 

Jeannette 

Jenkinto^^Ti 

Jermyn 

Jersey  Shore 

Johnsonburg 

Johnstown 

Juniata 

Kane 

Kingston 

Kittanning 

Knoxville  (P.O., 

Mount  Oliver). 

Kulpmont 

Kutztown 

Lancaster 

Lansdale 

Lansdowne 

Lansf wd 

Larksville(P.O., 

Wilkes-Barre). 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Leechburg 

Lehi^ton 

Lewisburg 

Lewistown 

Lititr 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindimL 


*  City. 


Lock  Haven 

Luzerne 

Lykens 

McAdoo 

McDonald 

McKeesport 

McKeesKocks 

Mahanoy  City — 

Manheim 

Marcus  Hook 

Mauch  Chunk 

Mayfleld 

Meadville ; 

Mechanicsburg. . . 

Media 

Meyersdale 

Middletown 

Midland 

Millersburg 

Millvale 

Milton 

Miners  Mills(P.O., 
Wilkes-Barro).   | 

6  Borough. 


4,439 
4,766 
4,482 
6,950 

15,033 
8,101 
4,944 
2,764 
8,664 

75,917 

32,277 
3,006 
4,071 

20,452 
2,756 
2,654 
7,051 
7,043 
2,900 

3,235 
10,627 
3,366 
3,326 
6,103 
5,400 
67,327 
7,660 
7,283 
8,952 
7,153 
7,201 

4,695 
2,684 
53,150 
4,728 
4,797 
9,625 
9,438 

0;484 
24,643 
3,991 
6,102 
3,204 
9,849 
3,680 

8,557 
5,996 
2,880 
4,674 
2,751 
46,781 
16,713 
15,599 
2,712 
5,324 
3,666 
3,832 
14,568 
4,688 
4,109 
3,716 
5,920 
5,452 
2,936 
8,031 
8,638 
4,365 


Thomas  S.  Mardi. 

C.  A.  Burke. 
Herbert  S.  Rausch. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Thos.  S.  March. 

G.  B.  Gcrberidi. 
H.  M.  B.  Lehn. 
John  N.  Land. 
A.  J.  English. 
Frederick  E.Downes. 

A.  D.  Thomas. 
Robert  N.  Taylor. 
H.  J.  Barrett. 
Landis  Tanger. 
J.J.  Koehler. 

T.  O.  Mitman. 

E.  R.  Barclay. 

F.  Ernest  Work. 
M.  A.  Steincr. 

Samuel  Fausold. 
E.  W.  Long. 
Dales.  Barton. 
H.  H.  Rounds. 
J.  O.  Dundore. 
S.  M.  Robb. 
H.  J.  Stockton. 
M.  B.  Whieland. 
H.  O.  Dietrick. 
J.  R.  Merkel. 
Clyde  W.  Cranmer. 
Milo  H.  MiUer. 

J.  A.  Shovlhi. 
Harry  B.  Yoder. 
H.  B.  Work. 
J.  Walter  Gapp. 
Walter  L.  Phifips. 
E.  E.  Kuntz. 
M.  L.  McCaun. 

Charles  S.  Miller. 
E.  M.  Balsbaugh. 
S.  M.  Neagley. 

B.  M.  ShiSl. 
Harry  S.  Bourne. 
W.  A.  Hutchison. 

I.    Clement    Mum- 

mert. 
N.  P.  Benson. 
T.  G.  Osborne. 
J.  H.  Gaskins. 
Sallle  Ferry. 
William  L.  Moore. 
J.  B.  Richey. 
T.  K.  Johnston. 
H.  A.  Oday. 

H.  C.  Sabold. 
E.  P.  Heckert. 
Anna  L.  McCarthy. 
W.  W.  Irwin. 
Ralph  Jacoby. 
Wm.  H.  Micheals. 

D.  H.  Bauman. 
H.  J.  Wickey. 
Frank  C.  Ketler. 
J.  F.  Adams. 

C.  C.  Williamson. 
Carl.  L.  Millward. 
Michael  A.  Toole. 


74807**— 22 5 
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City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

MinersvUle 

Monaea 

Monessen 

Monongahela 

Moosic. 

Morrisyllle 

Mount  Carmel — 

Mount  OllTw 

Mount  Pleasant . . 

Mount  Union 

MnnhaU 

NauUc«!ce 

NantyGk) 

Narbertb 

Nazareth 

New  Brighton.... 

New  Castle 

New  Kensin^ofl.. 

New  Philadelphia 
(P.   O.,  SiFver 
Creok). 

Norrfstown 

Northampton 

North  BeUever- 
non  tP.  O., 
Belle  Vernon). 

North  Braddock 
(P.  0.,  Brad- 
doc*). 

North  Ea.st 

NorthumberUuid . 

Oalnnont 

OUCity 

Old  Forge 

Olyphant 

Osceola 

Falmerton 

Palmyra 

Parkesburg 

Parnassus 

Parsons 

Patton 

PenArgyl 

Perhasie 

Philadelphia 

Philipsburg 

Phoenixviuc 

Pitcaim 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Polk 

Portage 

Port  Carbon 

Port  Vue  (P.  0., 

McKeesport). 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Prosx>ectPark(P. 

O.,  Moores). 
Punxsutawnoy . . . 

Quaker  town 

RankUi   (P.    O.. 

Braddock). 

Reading 

Bed  Lion. 

Renovo 

ReynoldsYille 

Riaeway 

Rochester 

Royersford 

St.  Clair  (P.  O., 

Mount  Oliver). 
St.  Clau-(Schuyl- 

km  County;. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


■1 


Superintendent  or 
super\-ising  principal. 


1, 


7,M5 
3,838 

18,179 
8,688 
4,304 
3,639 

17,409 
6,575 
5,862 
4,744 
6,418 

22,614 
5,028 
3,70* 
4,288 
9,361 

44,938 

11,987 
2,537 


32,319 
9,349 
2,605 


14,928 


8,481 

4,061 

4.512 

21,274 

12,237 

10,236 

2,512 

7,)68 

3,048 

2,513 

3,816 

5,628 

3,628 

4,006 

8,150 

S23,779 

3,900 

10,484 

5,738 

588,343 

18,497 

16,500 

2,662 

4,804 

2,882 

2,538 

17,431 

21,876 

2,536 

10,311 
4,391 
7,301 

107,784 
3,198 
5,S77 
4,116 
6,037 
6,957 
3,278 
6, 5So 

6,495 


City. 


Popula- 

tioii, 
census  of 

1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  priariiMiL 


C.  E.  Roudabush. 
L.  C.  French. 
H.  B.  Qress. 
Renwick  O.  Dean. 
0.  E.  Dnimm. 
Clement  C.  Callin. 
W.  M.  Yeingst. 
Minnie  Ubing^^r. 
John  C.  Haborlen. 
C.  C.  Smith. 
Charles  R.  Stone. 
A.  P.  DifTendafer. 
H.  C.  Sab^ver. 
George  H.  Wilson. 
F.  A.  Marcks. 
8.  W.  Lyons. 
BenO.  Graham. 
Beiiin  Empfteld. 
George  Melie%*age. 


A.  S.  Martin. 
William  D.  Landis. 
John  H.  Linn. 


H.  G.  Means. 


W.  J.  McQiuiston. 
C.  H.  Fisher. 
W.  Lee  Gilmore. 
James  J.  Palmer. 
Francis  R.  Coyne. 
M.  W.  Commings. 
Burr  HaD. 
B.     Frank     Rosen- 


C.  F.  HamLih. 
Lloyd  L.  Coll. 
W.Ray  Smith. 

E.  A.  Evans, 
Wm.  Bosserman. 
Wdliam  E.  Muth. 
L.  H.  Wagenhorst. 
Edwin  C.  Broome. 
C.  V.  Erdly. 
Isaac  Doughton. 

C.  W.  Peters. 
Wm.  M.  Davidson. 

D.  J.  Cray. 
S.  L.  Smith. 

W.  Clyde  Richey. 
R.  B.  Beard. 
Ira  A.  Goss. 

A.  £.  LefHer. 

W.W.  Rupert. 
George  H.  Weiss. 

B.  H.  Johnson. 

F.  S.  Jackson. 
Carl  O.  Leech. 

C.  L.  Wilson. 

Charles  S.  Foos. 
William  H.  Ott. 
F.  A.  Berkenstock. 
M.  H.  Deardorff. 
W.  M.  Peu-ce. 
S.  R.  Grimm. 
J.  A.  Uhland. 
Alice  MilUgan. 

T.  G.  Jones. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

contlQued. 

St.  Marys. 

Savre 

ScnuyUdll  Haven. 

Soottdale 

Scranton 

Sewiokloy 

Shamokin..^ 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg 

Sharpsvjille 

Shenandoah 

Shii>pensburg 

Slatington 

Somerset 

Souderton 

South  BrownsviDe 

South  Fork 

Southwest  Grcens- 
Ijurg    (P.    O., 
Greensburg). 

South  Williams- 
port  (P.  O., 
WillianLsport). 

Spangler 

Spring  City 

Springdale 

Steelton 

Stroudsburg 

Sugar  Not(£ 

Summit  HiU 

Sunbury 

Susquehanna  De- 
pot. 

Swissvalc 

SwoyerviUe  (P. 
O.,  WUkes- 
Barre). 

SykesviUe 

Tamaqua 

Tarentam 

Taylor 

Throop  (P.  O., 
Olyphant). 

Titusville 

Towanda 


Trafford 

Turtle  Creek. 

Tyrone 

Union  City.. 
Uuloutown. . 
Vander.&ri/t.. 

Verona 

Warren. 


Wtt^inrtou 

Waynesl)oro 

Waynesburg 

Wellsboro 

Westchester 

West  Ila/leton... 

West  Homestead 
(P.  O.,  Homo- 
stead). 

West  Newton 

West  Pittston  (P. 
().,  Pittston>. 

West  Reading  (P. 
O.,  Reading). 

Westview(P.  O., 
Pittsburph), 

West  Vork( P.O., 
York). 

Wilkes- Barre 

Wilkinsburg .. 

Williamsport 


6,967 

8,078 

5,437 

5,768 

137;  783 

4,855 

21,204 

21, 747 

8,921 

4,674 

24,728 

4,372 

4,014 

3,121 

3,125 

4,675 

4,239 

2,53H 


4,341 


3,095 
2,944 
2,929 

13,428 
5,278 
2,ei2 
5, 499 

15,721 
3,764 

10,908 
6,876 


2.507 

12,303 

8,925 

9,S76 
6,672 

8,432 
4,269 

2,859 
8,138 
9,084 
3,860 

15,602 
9,531 
3,938 

14,272 

21,  *S0 
9,720 
3,332 
3,4S2 

11,717 
5,854 
3,435 


2,615 
6,968 

2,921 

2,797 

3,320 

73,833 
21,403 
36,198 


J.  J.  Lynch 
L.  E.  De  LanAT. 
Allan  F.  Bubeck. 
J.  N.  Waugaman. 
S.  £.  Weber. 
Geo.  E.  Mark. 
Joseph  Howorth. 
W.  D.  Gamble. 
John  J.  Donovan. 
Wm.  M.  Johnston. 
J.  W.Cooper. 
A.  lUe  Shuienherioer. 
J.  W.  Snyder. 
F.  F.  Foftx. 
A.  L.  Oehntan. 
A.  M.  Jarman. 
PhQip  J.  Lent. 
Charles  £.  Marsh. 


A.  B.  Elder. 


T.  J.  Snnivan. 
Werner  5.  D©  Torek. 
H.  Frank  Rare. 
Chas.  S.  Davis. 
Robert  Brown,  jr. 
O.  L.  Lenahan. 
E.T.McCraMly. 
W.  A.  0«es6y. 
James  A.  Bowles. 

C.  C.  Kelso. 
Joseph  H.  Finn. 


Coy  N.  SheUtts. 
J.  P.  Derr. 
A.  D.  Endidey. 
Wm.  S.  Robinson. 
John  J.  O'Hara. 

Henry  Pease. 
EvereU  A.  Qaacksen- 

bush. 
S.  L.  Topper. 
W.A.  Rodg«»n!. 
W.  W,  Eisenhart. 
H.  U.  D«nisQa. 
J.  H.Alleman. 
Charles  H.  Omo. 
U.  G.  Palmer. 
R.  T.  Adams. 
J.  C.  Stiers. 
J.  Clair  McCnnough. 
R.M.Archibald. 
Rock  L.  ButJer. 
Addison  L.  lones. 
Ernest  EiMdre. 
F,  L.  Rose. 


Claude  MitcheU. 
L.  P.  Bierly. 

William  S.  Delp. 

H.  N.  Hennon. 


H.  H.  ZeLser. 
James  L.  Allison. 
F.  W.  Robbins. 
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WilmrrtUns 

WU«mi 

Wfndbn 

BsrrlngtoD 

Bristor 

fiarrUtvUle  (P. 
O.,  HaniiTini). 

CeDlrairsIU 

Coventry 

Cransuo  (P.  C, 

Cumborlaod  (P. 
0„    Valley 

Fills). 

Eul  PTirrldtiDOe'.'. 

Jotuulon  {P.  O., 
ProvideoM). 

Unmln  (P.  O., 
Lonsdale). 

Newport 

North  Klnntoirn. 

<p.  orr&nb- 

vUle). 
N  orth  ProvMnuM 
JP.  O.,  Piovl- 

Nonb  Smlchfletd 

(P.    O.,    WOOD- 

PawtDoket 

ProytifBix.  .."'. 

Beltuale  (P.  O., 
North  ScttuBle), 

SiDlthAeM  (P.O., 
CcnterdalfJ. 

South  Kloracown 
tP.  O./KiDgs- 

Warwick.  m;i!!i; 

West  Warwielc 
(P.  O.,  BUet 
Polut). 

Woouoakn 

SOITTD  CIKOUHA. 

Ahbovllle. 

Alkpn 

Anderam _.. 

Beaii  tort. .;.'!."!!! 
BcnncitaTjDe 

Charleston 

CUnion. .!"!''.!! 

Columbia. 

Darlington 

Easley 

EnuClairelP.O., 

Cnnimbia). 
Florenoe 

GcorgMown 


3,«I7  Charles  H.  Kena. 

n.STfi  William  C.  Eotiba. 

8, OSS  I.  C.SwHuy. 

M.  in  Robert  X .  BamHtt. 

6,STD  .  JohaH.  Italley.Jr. 

28,407  John  K.  Feoner. 

10,077  Irvlni  C.  HitohelL 


1,U0 
»7,3U 


WlUlam  J.  Harper. 

Phoetif       HendrkA 

Frank  O.  Draper, 
Isaac  O.  Wlnslow. 

CiDvliW.  Mitobell. 
Wm.  A.  Brady. 

LoulBU.Wafnn. 
l*rovr...'<taplc5, 
William  F.Ulncf.  ■ 
WUUrd  U.Bacon. 
John  F.  Doe  ring. 

Wendell  A.  Howry. 


John  0.  Richaidsjr. 


}.  H.Tboniwell. 


O.B.CannoB. 
A.J.  Thaokgton. 


Claieticf  E.  Niok 
J.  C.  l-lndsey. 
W.  B  Van  Wall 
E.  E.  ttawUna. 
Amoa  Oroetbe. 


].  B.  Zic^r. 

k1  T.  AUco.' 

R.L.  Harris. 


Claude  l^vry. 
A.  C.  Duram.'. 
P.  D.NsDSon. 
R.  E.Bri^t. 


J.C.  Ooodrloh. 

B.D.ibddnx. 
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tloa.  Superintend  ml 


....Monlmmery. 
ArUiurN.ileCalluni 
J.  U.  Bklnovr. 
T.  F.  Phelpj. 


U,  J9l 
S,223 


3,671 

3.302 
1D.S89 


J.H.Newton. 
R.  T.  rrilcliBtt. 
n.D.  FUIers. 
Dmsld  UcDwald. 

ianiesH. Hayes. 
lUftin  F,  Kimball. 


77.  SM 
iw!4g2 


.II.Hugbey. 

W.O'BanfoD. 

illonB.Uooie. 
. .  A,  Pucliett. 
JohnW,  Hopkiiu. 
H.  L.  Egger. 


.  .._.  Major. 
C.  F,  Walker. 
W.T.  Lodand. 
1..  F.  Connell. 


H.T.  Brown. 
C,E.  Fanner. 
U.  P.  Norman. 

I..  I.  Chifsten. 

].C.Coohrui. 
W.  F.  Qamer. 
U.  M.  Dupre. 

Ell.  R.  Benlier. 
T.R.CarlialF. 
::.  E.  Banick. 


Marfa 

Marlln 

UaishaU 

Uarl 

Memphis 

Mv%ia...V..'. '.'.'.'. 
MInerslWells... 

Mission 

Mount  Pleasant. 

NacaedocJieo 

Navasola 

New  Braunfela.. 

Paris....!;!!!!!! 
PillBburg 

Polytechnic 

Port  Arthur 

SanTngeio!!!!!! 
San  Antonio 

San  Unrcos 

Seguin 

smiUiviiie! !!!!!! 

Sour  Lake 

SUmtord 

Slephenvlilo 

Sulphur  Spring). 

Taylor .'!!!!! 

Torreil, !!!!!!!!!! 

Teiaikana 

Texas  CUy 

Tyler 

Victoria'!!!!!!!!! 

"V'aco. . . 
faiaha< 

Wichita  Fai'ls". 


American  Forlc 
Bingham  Canyc 

Brlghsm.. 

Murray 

ogSen!!!!!."!!. 

Hark  City 

BichflBid  !'.'■.'.'.' 

Halt  Lake  City. 
Spanisti  Fork.. 
Sorlngvitie 

BarTe(clty)-.. 


1.  E.CiauiFr. 

A.  C.  Fecmisoa. 
J,  P.  Glasgow. 
J.I.Younrblood. 

B.  R.Hibbetls. 
Nannie  Uer  Buck . 
James  F.  Jobnarai. 
B.A.Dcen. 

S.  L.  Hardin. 
P.  E.  Wallace. 


Bonner  Friuell. 
B.FIeniing. 


I.C.PtIb. 
R.C.t^pbell. 


J.D.BramletU 
.  .  L.WUlla. 
J.  G. Chapman 


Vlrgl]  L.  Grifflu. 
^,  B.Cobb. 

I.B.Winn. 

r.  W.  Stanley. 


C.  H.  Skidmore. 


J.  L.  Keams. 


0  tl.N.  Child. 

1  |l.  John  NultKll. 
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Newport 

Northfleld 

Poullnsy 

Bouidolpb 

Richlna 

Rockinxbam  (P. 

O.-^ellowi 

Falls). 

RutlHUd 

St.  Albans 

St.  Jotuubury... 

Sprlngfleld 

Bwanton 

Wsterlmiy 

WeatButluid... 


BIgStOD 
Brinol.. 


CtaarlotteavUle.... 

CIIItOD  Forge 

Covtnettm 

DanTflle 

FaimTiUe 

Fredericksbo^... 
Grahfim.....,.,.. 

I^mptoii 

HarrfsonlHUg. 

LeiioEloo 

L^chburg 

Uaitlnsvliie" '.'.!! 
Newport  News. . . 

Norfolk 

NortDD 

Fetershurg 


DCS    U.    Wall- 

Meirllt  n.  Chltteu- 
Phlllp    N.    Leaven- 


3,ose 
s'tsb 


HamlLton.- 

Cbarles  P.  UeKnlgbt 
R.  Rising  Morrow. 
KoDDetb  J.  Sbeldoo. 
Oeorie  W.  Patterson 


W.  W.  Falnthllil. 
Cleorge  8.  Wrigbt. 
"' — nee   C.    Bitcb- 
k. 

erl  D.Casey. 

Bomei  E.  Huat. 
Merle  H.WIllla. 
Philip   R,    Lsaven- 

S.  K.  Boak. 
Oiyirge  R.  Stackpote. 


J.  P.M 


K.  C.  Bow  ton. 

J.  O,  Jeter, 

1     T.  M.  Wheotley, 


3,M3 
M,38T 


E.  F.  Blrekbesd. 

^.  J.  Meredith. 

y.  H.  KelaUr. 
{oninetDD  WadiHol 
i.  C.  Glass, 
i.  E.  Copenhavet. 

osepb  H.  SaunderE 
llchard  A.Dobie. 

=''raiikM.  MartlD. 


CoHm 

DaytOQ 

eUeosbiug. . 

Everett 

HUlyard 


Me^ea 


leal  Lake.... 

MouDt  VemoD— 
Olympla 


Snobomlfih  - . . . 
Spokane 

WsllaWalia"! 
Yakima. ..'.!!! 


Gefl^e  B.  Miller. 


H.  fi.  Doollltle. 
Arthur  Wilson. 
W.  C.  ArtBTbum. 
F.  E.  Schmidtka. 
\.K.  Millar. 
J.  A.  Nelson. 
KlmerL.  Breckiter. 
C.  H.Lillle. 
Charles  BrlOelt. 
H.  R.  Tayliv. 
W.M.GambUI. 

Frank' S.  Salisbury. 
W.  G.  Wbllfleld. 
Frank  B.  Cooper. 
H.C.Cnuniobker. 
GeM'geC.  Howard. 
0,C,  Pratt. 
Wm.  F.  Oelget. 
Oeoree  FielOE. 
C.  W.  Shiunway. 
W.  M.  Kera. 
O.  M.  Warren. 


F.  R.  Hanilan, 


17,  Ml 

el  517 
3,912 


3,873 
I2)|Z7 


C.'  L.'Wrlriit.  " 
].  C.  Sandaa. 
F.  O.  Woemer. 
J.  T.  King. 


;.  H.  Cregory. 
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Weltsbuig 

WllliiuDsoii.... 
Aatlgo 

JCffi;:::: 

Quaboo 

BMTer  Dam.. 

BDrllDiton 

Chippun  Fall 
CUnloDTine.... 

Cudahf 

DelSTaD 

F.snClal'rt'!" 

EdECTlon 

FondduI.K.. 
Fort  Atkinson 

OmnBif 

HBrttord 

Jancsvllle 

Kennsfaa 

LBdysmltii . .  ■ 
,   LakfOenevR.. 

Madison 

HariiKtw..'.'.! 
UulbAf>ld.... 

UayvUle 

Uonatba 

MerriU 

Milwaukee 

Hlneiairoiat. 

New  L-^-in' 

Morlli 


Carrie  E.  Horeaa. 
I.  O.  HubbarfT^ 

A.  C.  KinrelOrd, 
Oeoiee  n.  Rbt- 
F.E.  Converse. 

C.  1>.  Lambnton. 
Fred  L.  Wltier. 
H.  N.Godd->rd, 
F.  D.WartlDbee. 
J«8so  F.Cory. 

H.  A.Hcldicr. 
A.  L.81nion. 
William  T.  tlirilbE. 
Fred  J.  Holt. 
K.  W.  Fnlrdilld. 
Frank  C.  Braj. 
A.  W.  Barton. 
Aitliar  Schubert. 

D.  T.  John. 

J.  E.Marphf. 

Esrl'c.  Maelnnis. 
Leo  O.  Schuasman . 


Tbomas  W.  GoiUni 


Charles  C.  Dlsbop. 


ParkFalls.,... 

FlaltevUle 

Flvmouth 

PortagB 

Port  WashiDct 
District  N< 
DLntictNt.  . 

Prairie  du  Chlen.. 

RaadatHsi'.l^'! 

BleeLnka. ..'.'!... 
Richland  Center.. 

Shawano ."'!"!" 

Sheboygia 

SboPBwoodlP.C 

Milwaukee). 
South  Hllnubie. 

Htevfiia'poini."; 

Stoughlon 

HIiirttPonBay... 
l^iiperlor 

Tomahawk 

TwoRivprs..... 

Woahbum. 

Waukesha.!"!! 

WaupuE 

WcatAUis.!."*.'.! 
Wist  Rend 

wiKoosIn  Rapids 

Caaper 

Cbeyemte 

ETauslon 

Oreybull 

Loramk 

Rawlloa 

RockSprlB^.. 
Sherldao 


Oeo.  E.  Deoman. 


,    (N.a.L. 


_  .  _  I-oDiaMcfcBr, 
Russell  FTEewla. 
W.  P.  Colbum. 
E.C.  Hlrach. 

A.  F.  Cnldwp]]. 
L.  P.  Ooodrleji. 


J.  E.  Roberta. 


Howard  E.  WllUna 
Thomas  I.  B«la 
O.O.Bantinf. 

i.  HanimwH 
a  B.  Tobey. 

llpA.Kolb. 


I.  Slade. 
A.  a.  Jeoap. 
^'oelkr. 

J.  C.  Kjiode. 

d.  C.  Bchwteriof!. 
J.  J.  Farly. 


V. ^Preside NTS  op  U 


'JnlvenitT'  or  ooUege. 


Name  ot  piesldeuC. 


Marion  — 
lio.... 
Unnltiomei 
St.  licmart 
Er^ring  Hill 
Tallacirca. 
IJulvet^y. 


Athena  Female  CollefR 

Alabama  Polrtodmla  Institute. 
Binningham-Soutbem  College.. 

HowardCollefiB 

Judson  Coiletir 

Marion  Ins  til  ule 

Woman's  College ol  Alabama... 

St.  Bernard  ColleKe 

S)>nng  HUl  College 

Talladeia  Coll^  (Rolored) 

L'ulveruty  ol  Alabama 


Women... 


Women... 


BeDjamlu  B.  Qlaantw,  D.  D, 

Bpri^l  Dowel  I.  LL.  D. 

Ouy  K.  Suavely,  Fh,  D. 

Charles  B.  WilUama,  D.  D. 

Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D. 

Hinson  O.  UurlH,  LL.  D. 
women...    Mimin  W.Swam,  Ph.  D. 

Men I  Bernard  Mengea,  O.S.  B. 

Men '  I.  C.  KearosTS-J- 

Coed F.  A.  Sumner,  B.  D. 

Coed CaorgeU.  Demiy,  LL.D. 
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V. — Presidents  of  Univbbsities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


LoeatJon. 


AKIZONA. 

Tqcbod 

arkansas. 

Arkadelphia 

Do 

Batesville 

Clatksville 

Conway 

Do 

Fayettevflle 

LiitleRock 

Searcy 

CAUFO&IOA. 

Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Anseles 

Do 

MUls  College 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Redlands 

St.  Helena 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Do 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University 
Whittier 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. . . 
Denver 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Oolden 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

New  Losadon 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  or 
COLVKBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do, 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do (Tako- 

ma  Park). 


University  or  college. 


University  of  Arizona 

Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  Coll«?c 

College  of  the  Ozarks 

Central  Baptist  College 

Hendrix  Colleee 

University  of  Arkansas 

Little  Rock  College 

Galloway  College 

University  of  Catifomia » 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California.. 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

California  Institute  of  Teclm ology . . 

University  of  Redlands 

Padflc  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  Univeiilty 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Dommican  College 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Whittier  College 

University  of  Colorado ,. 

Colorado  C<rt  lege 

Regis  College 

Colorado  W  Oman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

Connectieat  College  for  Women 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. . 


University  of  Delaware. 


American  University. . . 
Catholic  Sisters  College. 


Catholic  University  of  America.. 

Qallaudet  College 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washmgton  University., 

Howard  University  (colored) 

Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College. 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  coedu« 

cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 

Men , 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Women. 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Men 


Men 

Men 

Men 

Women . 
Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed  .^ , . . 

Coed 

Coed 

.Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 


James  M.  Workman,  LL.  D. 
Charles  E.  Dlcken,  D.  I). 
Wm.  S.  Lacy,  I).  D. 
Huberts.  Lyle,D.  D. 
Doak  S.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

John  C.  Futrall,  LL.  D. 
H.  A.  Heagney,  LL.  D. 
J.  M.  Williams. 


David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  BlaisdelL  D.  D. 
Remsen  D.  Bird,  D.  D. 
Rufus  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  Sc.  D. 
Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Gregory,  A.  M. 

Victor  L.  Duke,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  E.  Nelson,  B.  S, 
Pius  L.  Moore,  S.  T. 
Sister  Julia 
Tully  C.  Knoles,  D.  D, 

T.  L.  Murphv,  8.  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur,  LL.  D. 
Harry  N.  Wright,  Ph.  D. 


George  Norlin.  Ph.  D. 
Clyde  A.  Dunlway,  LL.  D. 
Robert  M.  Kelley.  S.  J. 
John  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D. 
Wilber  D.  Englc,  8c.  D.,  acting. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  AldersoD,  LL.  D. 


Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  D.  D. 
William  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. 
James  R.  Angell,  LL.  D. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall.  A.M. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S. 


Coed 1  Waltei  Hulllhen,  Ph.  D . 


Coed... 
Women. 

Men 


Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Coed 


John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 
Patrick  J.  McCormick,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  8.  T.  D., 

rector. 
Pcrcival  Hall.  Litt.  D. 
John  B.  Creeaen,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  llodgkins,  I^h.  D . 
J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Raphael. 
Marion  E.  Cady,  A.  M. 


'  Southern  Branch  of  University  of  California,  l^os  Angeles,  Ernest  ('.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  director. 
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Location . 


FLORIDA. 

Poland 

Oaincsville 

Clearwater 

Tallahassee 

AV inter  Park.... 


GEORGfA. 

Athens 


Atlanta 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

AugtLsta 

rolTcgePark 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

Emory  University 

Forsyth 

GainesvUIe 

Lagrange 

Macon 

Do 

Oglethorpe  University 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 

HAWAII. 

Honolulu 


ID\HO. 


Caldwell. 
Gooding. 
Mcscow-. 


ILLINOIS. 


Abingdon . . . 

Alton 

Aurora 

Bloomington 
Hourbonnais 
Carthage 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


John  "B .  Stetson  University Coed 

I'niversity  of  Florida '  Men 

Southern  College i  Coed 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . .   Women. 
Rollins  College Coed . . . . 


University  of  Georgia Men . 


Atlanta  University  (colored) 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Morehouse  College  (colored) 

Morns  Brown  University  (colored) 

Paine  College  (colored) 

Cox  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Emorv  University 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  CoUe^e^ 

Meroer  i^nlversity 

Wosleyan  College 

Oglethome  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 


University  of  Hawaii. 


College  of  Id^o 

Goodmg  Collegp 

I'niversity  of  Jdaho. 


Hedding  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Aurora  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

St.  Viator  College 

Carthage  College. 


Chicago Armour  Institute  of  Technology . 


Do 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

GalesDurg. .. 

Do 

Greenville... 
Jacksonville. 

Do 

Lake  Forest. 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth . . 
N"apervUle... 

Peoria 

River  Forej-t . 

Rockford 

Rock  Island . 

l^bana 

Wheaton 


De  Paul  University 

Lewis  ln.stitute 

Loyola  University 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

University  of  Chicago , 

James  Millikin  University 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

Lombard  College 

Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

N orth western  College 

Bradley  Polvtechnic  Institute- 
Rosary  College 

Rfickford  CoIleKC 

Aii^istana  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 


Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

W  omen . 
Women. 
Women . 

Men 

Women. 
Coed . . . . 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed, 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Men.. 

Coed 

Men. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women , 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 

Women . 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed . . . . 

Coed . . . . 

Coed..., 

Women , 

Women, 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Name  of  president. 


Lincoln  Hulley,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murpnree,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman,  A.  B. 
Edward  Conrad i,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 

John  HoDe,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Lewis,  A.  M. 
Ray  8.  Tomlin,  B.  D.,  acting. 
Wm.  S.  Cox,  B.  Arch. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Frank  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker.  D.  D. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,  I).  D. 
Haywood  J.  Fearce,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  A.  B. 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  F.  QuilUan,  A.  B. 
Thorn  well  Jacobs,  LL.  D. 
W.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D.  acting, 
Harry  A.  Kmg,  D.  D. 


Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 


William  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 
Chas.  W.  Tenney. 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 


Clarence  W.  Green,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Potter.  A.  If . 
Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  D. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
W.J.Bergin,C.8.V. 
Harvey  D.  Hoover,  8.  T.  D. 
Howard  M.  Raymond,  £.  E., 

acting. 
Thomas  F.  Levan.  D.  D. 
Geo.  N.  Carman,  A.  M.,  director. 
Wm.  H.  Agnew.  8.  J. 
Sister  Mary  Sopnla. 
Harr>'  Pratt  Judson,  LL.  D. 
Louis  E.  Holden,  LL.  D. 
L.  O.  Lehman,  LL.  D. 
Walter  D.  Scott,  Ph.  D. 
Harvey  A.  Smoot,  D.  D. 
James  L.  McCanauxhy,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  M.  Tilden,  LL.  D. 
Eldon  Grant  Burritt,  A.  M. 
Charles  H.  Kammelkamp,Ph.  D. 
Joseph  R.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Herbert  McC.  Moore,  D.  D. 
George  E.  McCammon,  D.  D. 
A.  E.  Turner,  LL.  D. 
Thos.  H.  McMichael,  D.  D. 
Edward  £.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  M.  Clemtentine^.  M 
Wm.  A.  Maddox,  Ph.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen,  D.  D. 
David  Kinley,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  D.  D. 
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V. — PRB8IDENT8   OF   UNIVERSITIES   AND   COLLEGES — Continued. 


Location. 


INDIANA. 


Bloomingtoin 

Crewfordsvllle 

Earlham 

Evansville 

Franklin 

Ooshen 

Greencastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do 

La  Fayette 

North  Manchester. 

Merom 

Notre  Dame 

Do. 


Oakland  City........ 

St.  Mary  of  the  Woods 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

Valparaiso 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  Rapids. 
Clinton 


Davenport 

Decorah 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Do 

Dabuque 

Do 

Do 

Fairfield 

Favetto 

Grinnell 

H<H)kinton 

Indianola 

lowaCitv 

Iowa  Fails. 

Le  Mars 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon... 

Oskalooea 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

University  Park. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison 

Baldwin  City. 


Emporia 

Highland.... 
Kansas  City. 
Lawrence. . . . 
Lindsborg... 
McPherson . . 
Manhattan . . 

Newton 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys.... 

Salina 

Sterling 

Tojpeka 

Wichita 

Do 

Winfleld 


KENTUCKY. 

Bereo. 

Bowling  Oreen.. 
Danville 


University  or  college. 


Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  CoUese 

Evansville  College 

Franklin  College 

Ooshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Manchester  College 

Union  Christian  CoUese 

St.  Mary's  College  ana  Academy. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College. ... 

Rose  Polvtochnio  Institute 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Coe  College 

Wartburg  CollMra 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Luther  Coll^ 

Des  Moines  University 

Grand  View  College 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College 

University  of  Dubuque 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College 

Parsons  C-olleee 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Grinnell  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

Western  Union  tk)llege 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Momingside  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Central  Holiness  University 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Women... 
Men....... 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 


St.  Benedict's  College. 
Baker  University 


College  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

McPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College . 

Bethel  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marys  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Sterling  College 

Washburn  College , 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 


Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed..., 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed  — 


Men. 
Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed.. 

Coed., 

Coed., 

Coed., 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Men... 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Berea  College.. 
Ogden  College. 
Centre  College. 


Coed 
Men. 
Men. 


William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Geo.  Lewes  Mackmtosh,  LL.  D. 
David  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Hughes.  8.  T.  B. 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  LL.  D. 
Irvin  R.  Detweiler,  A.  B. 
Geo.  R.  Grose,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Mlllis,  LL.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
IrbyJ.  Good,  A.M. 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  acting. 
Otho  Winger,  LL.  D. 
W.S.  Ale£ander. 
Mother  M.  Paulhie,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Bums,  C.  S.  C. 
W*m.  P.  Dearing,  A.  B. 
Mother  Mary  Cleophas. 
Philip  B.  Woodworth,  So.  D. 
James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D. 
John  £.  Roessler,  Litt.  D. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson  ,LL.  D. 

Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.  D. 
OttoL.  ProeJil,A.  B. 
Wm.  L.  Hannon.  A.  M. 
Oscar  L.  Olson,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 
John  W.  MilUon,  LL.  D. 

Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D. 
A.  D.  Howard,  A.  M. 
Cornelius  M.  Steflens,  D.  D. 
Sister  Mary  Chionia. 
R.  A.  Montgomery,  LL.  D. 
J.  P.  Van  Horn,  D.D. 
John  H.  T.  Main,  LL.  D. 
J.F.Hlnkhouse,D.D. 
John  L.  Hillman,  D.D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Ido  F.Meyer,  A.M. 
Charles  A.  Mock,  Ph.  D. 
U.S.Smith,  D.D. 

Henry  E.  McGrew,  D.  D. 
Frank  £.  Mossman,  D.  D. 
Arthur  M.  Boyd,  D.  D. 
Royal  S.  Montgomery,  I)D. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.I). 


Innocent  Wolf,  D.  D. 

Osman  G.  Markham,  Litt.  D., 

actiniE 
FrederioK  W.  Lewis,  D.  D. 
J.  L.Howe,  Ph.  B. 
J.C.  WiUiams,  LL.  D.,dhanoellor. 
Ernest  H.  Lhidley,  Ph.  D. 
Ernst  F.  Pihlblad,  D.D. 
Daniel  W.  Kurts,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
J.  H.  Langenwalter,  S.  T.  M. 
Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
Waiiam  E.  Cogley,  S.  J. 
L.  B.  Bowers,  D.  D. 
Ross  T.  Campbell,  D.D. 
Parley  P.  Womer,  Sc.  D. 

W.  O.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  E.  Kirk,  D.  D. 


William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D. 
J.  Howard  Edgerton,  A.  H. 
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LgcallnD. 

University  or  ooniwe. 

For  men, 
ror 

or  eoedii'- 
catlonal. 

Name  of  iiieatduii. 

■  ENTPCKV— Contd. 

C<sA'".'.'.'. 

SS::;::; 

Men 

fS:::::: 

COMI 

|rr::: 
BE: 

Men 

Men 

Women... 

£■:■:;;: 

?S«!::: 
?Si::::-. 

CoeH 

Women.. 

wES™:: 

Coed 

Women.. 

m™:  ".'.!! 

Men 

Thomai  Macartney,  Fh.  D.,  act- 

Kentucky  Wfslfyaii  Colli^". 

Louisiana  Bute  l-|ilvfralty  and 
RUluufln  C-oUPdatc  InslituM 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  11. 

CoDegii. 

C.  Nottingham,  LL.D. 
OeoTKea.  Beiloo,  D.  D. 

—  ■ 

Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 

—'""•■ 

United  Bum  Naval  Acwlcniy . . . 

Ballimont 

JiAns  Hopkins  I'niyeraltr 

Sr»"U|g'S'K',,i.id: 

Uaryland  Cnllege  fix  Women 

HASSUnUMttS. 

Ellhu  Thompson,  Be.  D., acting. 

MS°iJ,£,'n.'-'~''- 

Do 

^S^.::::. 

Interna tl..niil  Young  Slen'a  Chtls- 
tlan  AsorlatloD  Oillege. 

Lawrence  L.  Da^iell,  D.  D. 

5'S/A.'a?i3!fi.V,V- 

Do 

Worewter  Folylecbnlc  lustiiuio.. 

Ira  N.  HoUla.  8c.  D. 

UNIVEESITY   AKO   COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 
— Pbbsiuents  oi'  Univerbities  and  (.'OI.LBOBH— Ci'iiliniied. 


BlUadala... 
BolkDa.... 

HouKhtm . . . 
Halainuao. . 

Honroe 


Acrlenltunl  Cirilage . 


Csmeron 

CoLumbUl... 
Famte. 

LlbertyV.^'.'.'i 

Uannall 

Parkvtlle 

St.  ChartiB . . . 
8l.  Loula 


BpringflBld 


Adriko  Collets 

AlbknCf^MB 

AhMfnllegB 

UnlvaritT  of  UichicBD. 

Emmaood  MiBslonary  CoUefe... 

UntvBatt;  ot  Detroit 

MiiOJnu  AgricultunlCoUwB... 
HllkcbleCdJ^e 


s»ciii»gt __ 

u  Ichlnn  College  ol  H  laee .. , 

KatoroMoo  GoDe^B 

Bt.  Uaiy'aColka 

OU*et  College 


St.  Jotao's  Unlvenltr 

Aoesbun  Semluaiy 

vSietMj  ol  MlDOWta. 

CoDcordis  College 

CarletoQ  College 

St.  Olut  College 

CoUage  ctf  Bt.,  Catbarlika. . . 


College  of  St 
HamflneUn 


Thomw 

UnlvarMty 

GustsTUa  Adolpnua  CoUege. . 
Collie  of  St.  Teren. 


Agrirultural  and  k 
dunks  ICoDege. 

Blue  MountalD  CoU«e 

Whltvorth  FemtleCotlua-... 

Mlssiadppl  CoUage 

MlKlidpitl  SUta  College  fot  n 

Crrenttda  College.. 


Missouri  Wesleynn  College. . 

Culver^etocktOD  Callage 

Uoli'errity  of  Mlwin! 

Central  Coll«e 

WeMmlDstv  Collwe 

Willlun  Jewell  Conege 

Hiwnri  Valley  CoUaga 

ParkCrilegB 

Llndenwood  College 

St.  Louta  Uoivomlty 

Washington  Unlvamlly 


Drury  College 

Tarklo  Coll«e. 

Central  WesleyHii  College... 
Lonlto  College 


MoDtana  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Atls. 
MonlHJiB  State  School  of  Mines... 

Ml.  St.  Charles  College 

MonlsDa  State  Univer^ty 


Barbu)  L.  Faaman.  D.  D. 
John  W.  Laird,  LL.  D. 
Hairy  Weant  Crooks,  LL.  D. 
Marlcai  L»  Roy  Burlm,  LL.  D. 
STedoriekOrlggs  A.M. 


Hetbetll.. 

Stetsin,  LL.  D 

Paul  F.  Voellcer,  Ph.  D. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Lotua  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. 
J.  A.  Aa^Lgaard,  B.  D. 
Donald  J.  Cowling,  LL.  D. 
Lars  W.  Boe,  DTd. 
Stater  AntouJB,  A.M. 
Humptuty  Moj-uihan,  D.  D. 


Mother  M.  l«o  Ti 


David  C.  Hull,  U.  ac. 
W,  J.  lonrey,  LL.  D. 


J.  R,  Counll™,  D.  D. 

O.  T.  OUIoirte,  D.  D*. 
Ataiander  f.  Watkliu.  D.  D. 
JoaephN.  Powers,  LL.  D.,chai 


Paul  H.  Lbin,  D.  ^. 
E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D. 
David  J.  Evans,  Th.  D. 
Wni.  H.  BlaflTLL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  llawler,  LL.  D. 
John  I.,  KocniBr,  D.  D. 
Wiliiam  P.  Roblson,  S.  J, 
Frederic  A.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  cban< 
celtor. 


Alfred  Atklitfina,  Sc.  D. 


19.  la  the  chancellor,  Edwi 
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{ 


Location. 


NEBRASKA. 


Bellcvue 

Bethany 

Blair 

College  View. 

Crete 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. 

Hat^tings 

Lincoln 


Omaha.. 

Do 

Do.: 

liniversity  Place. 
York 


NEVADA. 


R«»no. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Durham ,. 


Hanover 

Manchef«ter. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Convent  Station.. 


Iloboken 

Jersey  City 

Kenil  worth 

New  Brunswick. 
North  Plainfleld. 

Princeton 

South  Orange 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

State  College. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Alfred 

Annandale , 

Aurora , 

Brooklyn 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

(Jeneva 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

Now  Kochelle. 
New  York 


University  or  college. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  CoUege 

Dana  College. 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Midland  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Creighton  University 

Duchesne  College 

University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesley  an  University 
York  College 


State  Unlver«tity  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth. 


Stevend  Institute  of  Technology. 

St.  Peter's  College 

U  psala  College 

R  u  tgers  Col  lege 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  oT  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Art**. 


New  York  Stete  Library  School.., 

Alfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College 

A  delphi  College 

Brooklyn  College 

Polytec'hnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canislus  College 

D' Youville  College 

University  of  Buffalo 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College , 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University ^. 

College  of  New  Rochellc 

Barnard  College 


Do        College  ofthe  City  of  New  York 

Do '  College  ofthe  Sacred  Heart.. . . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do 


Columbia  University. 

Fordham  Unlversitv 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  Colleee 

College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent... 


1)0 '•  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
C-oed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed 


Men. 
Men. 


Name  of  president. 


Women. 


Men 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 
Men. 


Charles  £.  BaskerviUe,  D.  D. 
Andrew  D.  Harmon,  A.  M. 
C.  X.  Hansen,  L.  H.  D. 
Harry  A.  MorriMin.  A.  M. 
John  N.  Bennett,  LL.  D. 
Ezra  E.  Stauffer,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Weils,  A.  M. 
Calvin  H.  French,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.   D.,  chain 

cellor. 
John  F.  McCormick,  S.  J. 

Daniel  E.  Jenkin8»  D.  D. 

Isaac  B.  Schreckengast,  8.  T.  B. 

H.  U.  Roop,  Ph.  D. 


Walter  E.  Clark,  LL.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  Hebnstetter,  D.  D. 


Sister  Marie  Jos4  Byrne,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL.  D. 
James  F.  McDermott,  B.  J. 
Carl  O.  Erickson,  B.  D. 
Wm.  H.  6.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 

John  Grier  Hibben,  LL.  D. 


1 


Men Ja.s.  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed., 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . . 
Women . . . 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Women . . . 
C>oed 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Women... 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . . 


Men 

Women . . 
Women. . 


David  S.  Hill.,  LL.  D. 
Edgar  H.  Wella,  B.  8. 
Harry  L.  Kent,  M.  8. 


James  I.  Wyer.,  Jr.,  director. 
Boothe  C.  Davis,  LL.  D. 
Bernard  I.  Bell,  8.  T.  B. 
Kerr  D.  Macmillan,  B.  T.  D. 
Frank  D.  Blodigett.  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Farrell,  8.  J. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Jarlath,  O.  8.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Ahem,  8.  J. 
Sister  Verecunda. 

Richard  E.  Sykes.  D.  D. 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Lent,  Fb.  D. 
Murray  Bartlett,  D.  D. 
Melbourne  S.  Read.  Ph.  D. 
Livingston  Farrand.  LL.  D. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 
Vir^ia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph. 

dean. 
Sidney  E.  Mezes,  LL.  D. 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Tivnan,  8.  J. 
George  S.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Jasper,  A.  M. 
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Locatioii- 


NEW  YORK— COntd. 

New  York 

Do 

Niagara  University. . 

Potsdam 

PouchJceopsie , 

Repeater 

St.  Bona  venture. 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Do 

Troy. 

West  Point!'.!!!!'.!!! 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 

Belmont 

Chapel  HiU 

Charlotte 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Do 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh...'..... 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College . 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Akron 

Alliance... 
Ashland. . . 

Athens 

Berea 

Bluffton... 
Cedarville. 
Cincinnati. 


Do.... 

Do.... 
Cleveland. 

Do.... 

Do..., 
Columbus. 

Do.... 

Dayton 

Defiance. . , 

Delaware., 

FLndlay.. 

Gambler.. 

Granville.. 

Hiram 

Marietta.. 


University  or  college. 


New  York  University 

Teachers  College 

Niagara  University 

Claricson  College  of  Technology. . . 

Vassar  College 

University  of  Rochester 

St .  Bona  venture's  College 

S kidmore  School  of  Arts 

U  nion  University 

New  York  State  College  of  For 

estry  (at  Syracuse  Umversity). 

Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Russell  Sage  College 

United  States  Military  Academy.. 


St.  Genevieve's  College  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University  (colored) 

Queens  CoUqre 

Davidson  CoBege 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

North  Carolina  CoUegefor  Women. 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  College 

Shaw  University  ^olored) 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  Colleee 

Salem  Academy  and  College 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

Mount  union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- WaUace  College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville  College 

College  and  Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  lenatius  College 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Dayton 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  Collie , 

Deiision  University 

Hiram  College 

Marietta  CoUege 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Men 

Men 

CJoed 

Men 

Women... 
Men 


Women.. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 
Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Women.. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 

Men.... 
Coed... 
Men.... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Name  of  president. 


Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D. 

chancellor. 
James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D..  dean. 
W.  E.  Katsenberger.  C.  M. 
John  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  £>.,  director* 
Henry  N.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
Rush  Rhees,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  Plassman,  O.  F.  M. 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F.,  dean. 

Charles  W.  Flint,  LL.  D.,  chan- 

ceUor. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Eliza  KeUas.  Ph.  B. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  W.  Sladen, 

superintendent. 


Mother  M.  L.  Loriu,  A.  M. 

Leo  Haid,  D.  D. 
Harry  W.  Chase.  LL.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martin,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Turrentine,  D.  D. 
Julius  I.  Foust.  LL.  D.    • 
Raymond  Bin/ord,  Ph.  D. 
John  C.  Perry,  D.  D. 
Charles  £.  Brewer,  LL.  D.  - 
Joseph  L.  Peacock.  A.  M. 

C.  O.  Vardell,  D.  D. 

D.  C.  Sums,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D.    . 

H.  8.  Hilley,  A.  B. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  D.  D. 


John  L.  Coulter,  Ph.  D. 

Barend  H.  Kroese,  D.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster,  D.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Albert  B.  Storms,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  Ph.  D. 
Wilbert  R.  McChesney,  D.  D. 


James  McCabe,  8.  J. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  8.  J. 
J.  D.  Williamson,  acting. 
OttoMees,  D.D. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  TetztafT,  D.  D. 
Albert  G.  Caris,  Litt.  D. 
John  W.  Hoffman,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Ouyer,  D.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Pierce,  L.  H.  D. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain.  Ph.  D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates,  LL.  D. 
Edwards  S.  Parsons,  L.  H.  D. 
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Locatio*!. 


OHIO— continued. 


New  Athens.... 

New  Concord. . . 

Oberlin 

•-Oxford 

«-       Do 

*-       Do 

Palncsville 

Rio  Grande 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Toledo. 

Do 

Wester  viUe 

Wllberforce 

WilmingUJa.... 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs. 


University  or  oidlc^. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickaaha 

East  Enid 

Elingflsher 

Norman., 

Oklahoma  City. 

Shawnee 

Do 

Stillwater 


Tulsa. 


OBIQOir. 


Albany 

Corvauls. 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove. 
McMinnvme.. 

Newberg 

Portland 

Do 


Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University , 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

Ldce  Erie  College 

Elo  Grande  College , 

Wittenberg  College 

HetdelbergU  ni  versity 

St.  John's  University 

Toledo  University 

Otter  bein  Colleee. 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) , 

Wilmington  Collage 

College  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 


For  men, 

for 
woaMOp 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

PhiUips  University 

Kingflsher  College. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oldahoma  City  College 

Catholic  University  of  Oklahoma.. 

Otiahoma  Baptist  University 

Oldahoma  Agrieultnial  and;  Me- 
chanical College. 
University  of  Tulsa 


Albany  College... 

Oregon  Agricultural  OoUege. 

University  of  Oregcm 

Pacific  University 

Linfield  College 

Pacific  College 

Reed  College 

St.  Mary's  C(^leca.. 


Salem Willamette  University 


PESNSTLYANIA. 


Allentown.... 

Do 

Annvilleu 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls.. 
Bethlehem... 

Do 

Do 


BrynMawr... 

Carlisle 

Cham  bersbuig 

Chester 

CoUegeville 

Eoston 

Gettysburg 

Greensburg 

Greenville 

GroveCity 

Haverforci 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lewisbure 

Lincoln  University. 

Loretto 

Meadville 

Mechaniesburg.  — 

Myerstown 

New  Wilmington... 


Cedar  Crest  College  for  Women... . 

Muhlenberg  Collttie 

Lebanon  Valley  CoU^e 

St.  Vincent  College. 

Beaver  College 

Geneva  College 

Lehigh  University 

Moravian  Collese. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 
for  Women. 

Bryn  Ma  wr  College 

Dickinson  College 

Wilson  College 

Pennsylvan  ia  Military  College. . . . . 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 

Gettysburg  College. 

Scton  Hill  College  for  Women 

Theil  College 

Grove  City  College 

Haverforci  College , 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  ana  Mari^hall  College 

Burkuell  University , 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

St.  Francis  Col  lege  and  Seminary. 

Allegheny  rollege 

Irving  Female  College 

Albright  Colleee 

Westminister  Cotlege 


Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Wamen 
Coed... 


W(»nen.. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women.. 


Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Wcmen.. 
Coed...., 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men , 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Name  of  pfridant. 


WillM.  Hughes.  D.D. 
J.  K.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  King.  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes.  M.  S. 
Eleanor  N.  Adams.  Ph.  D. 
W.W.Boyd.  Ph.D. 
Vivian  Blanche  Small.  LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  A .  M. 
Rees  E.  Tulloss,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Miller.  LL.  D. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  8.  J. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  G.  Clippinger,  D.  D. 
John  A.  Gregg.  D.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay.  A.  M. 
Charlas  F.  Wlshart.  D.  D. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan. 


O.  W.  Austin,  B.  S. 
Isaac  N.  McCash,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 
Stratton  D.  BrooD,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  G.  Green.  A.  B. 
D.  Blaise,  0. 6.  B. 
JudMn  A.  Tfdman. 
James  B.  E8kridge>  Ph.  D. 

James  M.  Gordon.  LL.  D. 


Alfred  M.  Williams.  D.  D. 
WilUam  J.  Kerr.  Sc.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbellp  LL.  D. 
Robert  F.  Clark.  A.  M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley.  D.  D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
Richard  F.  Scholx.  Ph.  D. 

Carl  O.  Doaey.  LL.  D. 


Wm.  F.Curtia,  Litt.  D. 
John  A.  W.  Haas,  LL.  D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 
Aurelius  Stehle.  D.  D. 
James  M.  Thobumjr.,  D,  D. 
A.  A.  Johnston.  B.  D. 
Charles  R.  Richards,  D.  F.ng. 
J.  Taylor  HamilUm,  D.  D. 


Marlon  E.  Park,  Ph.  D. 
James  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
Ethelbert  D.  Warfield.  LL.  D. 
Chas.  B.  Hvatt,  LL.  D. 
G«orse  L.  Omwake,  Ph.  D. 
John  U.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Granville,  LL.  D. 

Henry  W.  Elson,  Litt.  D. 
Weir  C.  Ketler,  LL.  D. 
WiUiam  W.  Comfort.  LL.  D. 
I.  Harvey  BrumbatJjgh,  Lltt.  D. 
Henry  H.  Apple.  LU.  D. 
Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Rendall,  D.  D. 
John  P.  M.  Dqyle,  LL.  D. 
Fred  W.  Hixson,  LL.  D. 
E.E.Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
L.  Claronce  Hunt,  D.  D. 
W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D. 
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PUNMSTLVAIQA— OOn. 


Philadelphia. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Pittsburgh. 
•    Do.-.. 


Do. 
Do. 


SonntOD.... 
SeUnsarove.. 
State  College. 
Swarthxnore. 

Villanova 

Washington. 
Waynes  Diirg. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Manila.... ....... 

POBTO  Bica 


San  Juan . 


SHODE  ISLAND. 


Kingston... 

Providence. 

Do 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson. . . 

Chailflstte.. 

Do 


Clemson  Gollege. 
CUntou , 


College  Plaoe. 
Columbia..... 

Do 

Do 

Due  West.... 

Do 

Greenville.... 

Do 

Greenwood... 

Harts  ville 

Newberry.... 

Rock  Hill 

Spartanburg . 

Do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings 


Huron 

Mitchell.... 
Rapid  a^. 
Sioux  Falls. 
Vermilion . . 
Yankton . . . 


TENKXSSEX. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga.. 
Clarksville.... 


Universitj  or  oollege. 


DraxQl  lostitiite 

Drqpaie  College 

La  Salle  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Temple  TTniversity 

UnivecBity  of  PenioylvBnia. 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Teohnology. . 
Duquene  Univecaity  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
Peims^vanLa  Coitoge  for  Women. . 
Univeiirity  of  Pltts&ur^ 


Marywood  College 

Susquehanna  tJniveisity 

Pennsyl  vauia  State  CoUego 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  CoUeee 

Waabiagton  and  Jefferson  Colliege. 
WaynesDurg  College 


For  men, 

for 
women  y 
OT  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Goed. 

Coed. 
Men. 


Women.  < 
Coed , 


Univenity  of  the  Philippines. 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island  State  College. 

Brown  University 

Providence  College. 


Andereon  College 

College  of  Charleston 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College 

of  South  Carol  1  na. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Car- 

oUna. 

Columbia  College 

Benedict  Gollege  (colored) 

Chicora  College  for  Women 

University  ofSouth  Carolina 

Erskine  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Furman  University , 

Greenville  Woman's  Ciril^e , 

Lander  College , 

Coker  College  for  Wom«i 

Newberry  College 

Winthrop  College 

Converse  College 

Woflord  College 


South  Dakota  State  College  of  Ag- 
ricultureand  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Weslevn  University 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

King  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbytenan  Unl 
versity. 


Women... 

Coed 

Coed..!... 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Coed 


Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 


Women... 

Men 

Man 

Men 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Women... 
Women... 
Women... 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 
Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Mpd 

Coed 

Men 


Name  of  prealdBOft. 


Kenqsth  G.  Matbeaon,  hln  D. 
Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Richard,  A.  M. 
P.  F.O' Gorman,  S.J. 
BosseU  H.  Conwell,  LL.  D. 
Joslah  H.  Pezmiman,  LL.  D.; 

acting  novost. 
Arttiar  A.  Hamenobl^  LLb  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir,  LLTD. 

John  C.  Acheson,  Lla,  D. 
John    G.    Bowman*    LL.    D.; 
chancellor. 

Charles  T.  AikenSeD.  D. 
Jcrim  M.  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
Frank  Avdelotte,  A.  M. 
Francis  A.  Driscoll,  O.  S.  A. 
Simon  3.  Baker,  A.  M. 
Paul  R.  Stuart,  acting. 


Guy  Potter  Benton,  LL.  D. 


Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  D.  Noon. 


John  E.  White.  D.  D. 
Harrison  Randolph.  LL.  D. 
Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  super- 
intendent. 
Walter  M.  Rig^,  LL.  D. 
Davison  MicD.  Douglas,  D.  D. 

G.T.  Pugh,Ph.D. 
Clarence  B.  Antisdel,  B.  D. 
S.  C.  Byrd,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Currell,  LL.  D. 
James  S.  MoiTatt,  D.  D. 
Richard  L,  Robinson,  D.  D. 
W.J.  Mc01othlin,D.D. 
Da\id  M.  Ramsey,  D.  D. 
John  O.  Wlllson,  D.  D. 
E.  W.Sikes,  Ph.  D. 
8.  J.  Derrick,  LL.  D. 
David  B.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  Pell.  Lilt.  D. 
Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D. 


WiUis  E.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

W.  D. SchermerhomjS.  T.  B. 
CleqphasC.  O'Hara,  Ph.  D. 
V.C.  Coulter,  A.M. 
Robert  L.  Slaglo,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tilden  Scherer,  D.  D. 
Ario  A-  Brown,  D.  D. 
Chas.  £.  Diehl,  D.  D. 
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Location. 


Abilene 

Do 

Austin 

Belton 

Brown  wood... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Do 

Denton 

Fort  Worth- 
Do 

Georgetown . 

Houston 

Marshall 

Milford 

San  Antonio. 
Do 

Sherman 

Waco 

Waxahachie. 


UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington 


Middlebury. 
Northfield.. 
Winooski. . . 


\1R01NIA. 


Ashland 

niacksburg. 


Bridge  water 

Charlottesville 

Emory 

Hampden-S  idney , 

Hollins 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Do 


University  or  college. 


TENNESSEE      COHtd. 

QreenviUe 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

Knoxville 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKenzie 

Maryville 

Millfean 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Sewanee 

Spencer 

Washington  Cdlege.. 

TEXAS. 


Tuseuium  Colle^ 

Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 
Knoxville  College  (colored;... 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  College 

Milligan  CoUeee 

Tennessee  College 

Buford  College 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

Vanderbilt  Umversity 


University  of  the  South. 


Burritt  College 

Washington  College. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed . . . . , 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 


Men. 


Name  of  president. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Abilene  Christian  College 

Simmons  College 

Univsrsity  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege  of  Texas. 

University  of  Dallas 

Southern  Methodist  University . . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  Cdlege 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

Bishop  College  (colored) 

Texas  Presbyterian  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah- 
University  of  Utah 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Men...... 


Men 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

W^omen . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed 
Coed. 


■ 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  Colle|^ 

Norwich  university 

St.  Michael's  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Bridge  water  College 

University  of  Virgmia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-S  idney  College 

Hollins  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University  — 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 

Lynchburg  College 

Virginia  Theological  Seminaiy  and 
College  (colored). 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men , 

Women . . . 

Men 

Men 

Women . . , 

Coed 

Coed 


Chas.  O.  Gray.  D.  D. 

George  A.  Hubboll,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  E.  Walters,  D.  D. 

Oscar  E.  Sams»  LL.  D. 

J.  K.  Giffln,D.  D. 

Harcourt  A.  Moreui,  LL.  D. 

A.  B.  Buchanan,  D.  I>.,acting;. 

N.  J.  Finney.  A.  M. 

Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

H.  J.  Derthick.  A.  M. 

Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford. 

Fayette  A.  McKeneie,  LL.  D. 

James  H.    Kirldand,   LL.   D., 

chancellcM'. 
Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D.,  viqt 

chancellor. 
H.E.Scott,  A.M. 
James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D. 


Jesse  P.  Sewell. 

Jefferson  D.  Sandefer,  LL.  D. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 

S.  E.  Chandler,  D.  D. 

L.  J.  Mims.  A.  M. 

Wm.  B.  Bisiell,  LL.  D. 

Marshall  F.  Winne,  Ph.  D» 
Hiram  A.  Boas.  D.  D. 
Francis  M.  Bralley,  LL.  D. 
E.  M.  Waits,  LL.  D. 
H.  E.  Stout. 

Edrar  O.  Lovett,  LL.  D. 
C.  H.  Maxson,  B.  S. 
French  W.  Thompson.  D.  D. 
H.  A.  Constantineau,  D.  D. 
James  P.  Canning,  A.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks^  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,  LL.  D« 


Elmer  G.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 
George  Thomas,  Pn.  D. 


Guy  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

Paul  D.  Moody,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Plumley,  A.  M. 
William  Jeanmarie,  S.  8.  E. 


Robert  E.  Blackwell,  LL.  D. 
Julian  A.  Buiross,  A.  M. 


Paul  H.  Bowman,  D.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
J.  Stewart  French. 
Joseph  D.  EggleAon.  LL.  D. 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Liti.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith ,  LL.  D. 
Dice  K.  Anderson,  Fh.  D. 
J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B. 
Robert  C.  Wootk.  D.  D. 
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V. — Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


VIRGINIA  -continued. 

Manassas Eastern  CoUeee 


University  or  college. 


Richmond. 
Do. 


Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar.. 
Williamsburg. 


WASHIKOTON. 


U  ni versitv  of  Kichmond 

Virginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored). 

Roanoke  Collie 

EUialjeth  College : 

Svreet  Briar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


Pullman State  College  of  Washington . 

Seattle I  University  of  Washington. .. 

Spokane '  Gonzaga  University. 

Do " '^  " 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla 


Whitworth  Collie 

College  of  Puget  Sound. 
Whitman  Cofiege 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elklns 

Morgan  town. 
Salem 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 


Men.... 
Women . 
Women. 


Name  of  president. 


R.  F.  HoUiday,  A.  M. 

F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 

WilliamJ.  Clarit,  B.  D. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Paul  SicMc,  A.  M. 
Emilie  W.  McVea,  Litt.  D. 
Coed J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  LL.  1). 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Plymouth 

Prairie  duChien. 

Do 

Ripon 

Watertown 

Waukesha 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suuallo,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  McHu^,  S.  J. 
Willard  H.  Robinson,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


Bethany  College ;  Coed Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.  M. 

West  Virginia  Wesieyan  College. . . '  Coed i  Wallace  B.  Fleming,  D.  D. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College >  Coed James  E.  Allen,  A.  B. 

West  Virginia  UniversUy j  Coed !  Frank  B.  Trotter^  LL.  D. 

Salem  College !  Coed '  S.  Orestes  Bond,  A.  M. 


Lawrence  College > 

Northland  College 

Beloit  College 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  I  ni  versitv 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

St.  Mary's  College. 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 


Coed. 


Samuel  Plants,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Brownell,  D.  D. 
Melvin  A.  Brannon,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Alfred  £.  Whltford,  A.  M.,aciing. 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  B.  J. 
Lucia  R.  Briggs. 

Albert  C.  Fox,  B.J. 
Mother  Mary  Serapbia. 
Silas  Evans,  LL.  D. 
E.  E.  Kowalke,  A.  B. 
Wm.  A.  Ganfleid,  LL.  D. 


Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D, 


VI. — Presidents  of  Junior  Colleges. 


Location. 


Montevallo,  Ala. 


Eureka  Sprinps,  .\rk. 

Bakersneld,  Calif 

Enreka,  Calif 

Fullerton,  Calif 

Hollister,  Calif 

Ontario,  Calif 

Pomono,  Calif 

Riverside,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

Santa  Ana.  Calif 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.... 

Tiirlock,  Calif 

Cuthbert,  Ga 

Young  Harris.  Ga — 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Carlinville,  111 

Chicago,  111 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  College 
for  Women. 

Crescent  College 

Junior  College » 

do.i 

do.' 

do.» 

do.» 

do.' 


.do.', 
.do.', 
.do.'. 


do.' 

do.' 

Andrew  College 

Young  L.  0.  Harris  College. 
Idaho  Technical  Institute. . 

Blackburn  College 

Crane  Junior  College 


'  Pact  of  public-school  system. 
748070—22 6 


President. 


Thomas-  W.  Palmer,  LL.  D. 

Richard  R.  Thompson,  A.  M. 
Paul  Vandereike,  dean, 
(leorge  C.  Jensen,  M.  S. 
Lewis  E.  Plummer,  B.  S. 

Merton  E.  Hill,  A.  M. 
H.  P.  Re>Tiold9.B.  S. 
A.  G.  Paul,  A.  B. 
Belle  Cooledge,B.  S. 

E.  M.  Nealley. 

Arnold  A.  Bowhav,  Jr.,  A.  M. 
J.  PerrvRaf-ell,  A.  M. 

F.  G.  Branch,  B.  8. 
John  L.  Hall,  A.  B. 
Charles  R.  Frailer,  B.  L. 
Wm.  M.  Hudson,  1).  D. 
Wm.  J.  Bartholf. 
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adfrev.ni 


Mount  Carrot  I  III... 


Leslngton,  Kv 

Do 

RusMlLvllla,  Ky 

Do 

WUIlBHigburg,  Ky 

Uans!1eld,La 

Ballimoro,  Md 

IMriAt.meh 

^liJaiidPaA,Uldi.. 

Rochester,  Hlnii^ 


ly  Springs,  U 
imbU.Uo... 


FKreCM.  Uo 

TrMsnckUrern,  1 
Fulton, Ua 


La  (JraneCiUo... 
Laxlugton,  Uo... 

Uailco,  Uo 

NBTwta,Mo. 


t.  loMpb.Ua 
t.LouU,Vo. 
i-mau,  N.  C  ■ 
Loul^burc,  N 


Decatur,  Tei . . 


SlaptiBo  vaie,  Tex . . 


D»lB'.ilIe,V»... 
DaiivillisVa... 
Merlon  Vs 


<  Pert  of  publicscbool  sy 


Kentucky  LoUwtlor  Women.. 


Logan  FMniierollege 

Cumberland  Col  lege 

Utuianpid  Pemalal'olltge. . . 

Mount  Vernon  Cnnwe 

Junior  College  1 


,,_  Bynodli 

CtarlsUanCoIWe... 

Stephens  ColJ^e 

Howard  PayneCollege... 


..'UHaiQ  Wooda  Collie 

Junior  CollfgeolKarisuCUy 

St.  TersaaJunkr  College 

La  IJnuige  Collen 

Cential  College  rac  Wumea 

HanlinCollMe 

Cotley  College, 

Junior  Col  I«e' 

ThoPrlndfJii 

Darerport  Cnllf^ 

LouiilJun  CoUfce 

Bt.U8F}''iaobaol 

Peace  Institute 

Weaver  Collen 

Columbia  Colkra. 

WeNlnglou  Spilnga  Junior  College.. 

IllwasweCallace 

MarUnCollcge 

Gnibba  VocattonalCollege 


St.  Mary's  College.. .; 

Decatur  Baplut College... 

Iturleson  College 

WealeyCoUm.- 

Alexander  College 


Kldd-Key  Collie. 

JohnTarlRon  AerlculluialCollege... 

WssuninalBT  ColFege 

Tuu  uHnaiT  t^cdege 

Thorp  SpriugaChruUan  College 

Stonewall  Jack jonColleg*. 

Blarkuone  College  lot  Qub 

Pulbr»roll€ge 

Vifgiuia  Id  termont  College 

mietille  Collie 

AvereptteCi^lfga 

M  anon  C-oHwe 

Southern  College 

Virginia  College 

Mary  Baldwin  ColW* 

Jiuilor  (  ollege ' 


Harriet  R.  ConBdon,  A.  B 
L.  W.  Smith,  Ph.  II 

Wm.  P,  UoKec.A.M. 

W.  BUrnn,  A.  H. 

(ieorgeN,  BfiMs.A.  B. 
Victor  Y.Orafc^A.B. 
U.M.  Allen, D.D. 

JolmW.  <ia[ne!,LL.  D. 


Di 


U. 


Q.  W,  wiliwi.A.'M." 

G.  H.  Vamle  Bogatt,  A.  M. 

Tbeo.  Buenger. 

R.  F.Cooper,  Ph.  D. 

Urs.L.  wTst.nairs-Ucm.A 

JamasM.  Wood,.*.M. 

W.  L.  HalberBlodl,  A.  B. 

Burt  W.  Loomu,.?.  M. 

JtduiJaaies,  A.  B. 


James  W.  Crouch,  A*  D.  ' 
Z.  M.  Wiltiams.  D.  T>. 
Samuel  J.  Vaughn,  A.  B. 
J.C.Harmon,  A.  a. 
A.  S,  Wood. 
Mary  K.  Morgan. 
Jamee  B.  Craven. 


».' 


Manm,A.'M. 

J.l^ccnl.A. 
»wr>-,  A.  M. 


J.  I..  Ward,  A.  M. 
W.  I.  Thamaa,  A.  B. 
O.F.  WlnfleId,A.M. 
"   "   Bw(r,A.H. 
_...n  E.  Hudion. 
J.  Hail  Bowman. 

M.  W.  Robiiison,  \.  H. 
Felix  R.  Hill, Ir.B.D. 
Cephas  Bbelboume. 
E<fwlii  Kldd. 

W.  B.  Sanden,  Ph.  D. 

LooisC.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 

W.  Alexander,  LL.  D. 

W.  Aibury  CbriiUan.  D.  D. 
W.  E.  Martlu.  Ph.  D. 
H.  U.  Nollsinga,  A.  M. 
T.  S.  Motwrman.  D.  D. 
J.  P.  Craft. 
C.  Brown  Cox,  A.  M. 
ArUiuiK.  Davl«,A.  M. 
Mettle  P.  Harrli. 
UartanuaP.  Hlggms. 
■■'   ■  Marquu. 
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YII. — Deans  or  Di&bctorb  of  tJNivsssiTT  Extension  in  Cbrtain  Universities 

AND  Colleges.* 

(Note:  Directom  of  university  extension  in  State  departments  of  education  are 
included  in  Section  II,  Principal  State  School  Officers.) 


Location. 


University,  Ala 

Tucson,  Arl« .^. . . 

Fayetteville,Ark.... 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Boulder,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Gainerv'illa,  Fla 

Mosoow,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Peoria.  Ill 

Blooznington,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind .... 

Ames,  Iowa 

Fayette.  lowm 

Iowa  C  ity,  Iowa 

LawreDce,  Kana 

Lexington,  Xt 

Baltimore,  Ma 

Westminster,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

MlnneapoIiL  Minn ... 

Columbia,  Kio 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr , 

Albuquerqae,  N.  Mex 

Elmira,N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

Unlversitv.N.  Dak.. 

Akron,  Omo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

East  Enid.  Okla 

Norman,  OUa 

Eugene,  Oreff 

Allentown,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

State  College.  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Do 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenu , 

NashvUl^  Tenn. 

AustiB,  Tex , 

Georgetown,  Tex , 

Salt  Laka  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va . . . 

Richmond,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. . 

Madison,  Wis 

Laramje,  Wyo 


University  of  Alabama. 

Univecaity  of  Arixona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  ofCalllbrnia 

University  of  Colorado 

Yale  Universltv ; . . . 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Chicago 

BradJey  Poineohnic  Institute 

Indiana  I'nfvenity 

Butler  College 

Iowa  State  College 

Upper  lowm  Univenity 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansaa 

University  of  Kftntu^7 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Western  Maryland  CoUflga 

Boston  Universitv 

Harvard  University 

Uu I versity  of  Michigan 

Univenity  of  Minneaota 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

University  of  Nebraska : 

University  of  New  Mexieo 

Elmira  Col  lege 

CdumUa  University 

Hunter  C-olleee  of  the  Oty  of  New  York 

University  oiRochester 

University  of  North  Carolina 

L^niversltV  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  UnlTcraity  of  Akitm 

University  ofCincinnatL 

Phillips  University 

U nlversity  of  Oklahoma. 

University  of  Oregon 

Mohle&berg  Collega 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lehigh  Univ«rslty 

Pen  naylvania  State  College 

Brown  University 

Rhode  Island  College 

University  of  South  CanUna 

University  of  South  Dakota 

I'niveralty  of  Tennessee. 

Oeoige  Peabodv  College 

University  of  Texas 

Southwestern  University 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  L^iverstty 

State  College  of  Washington 

I'niversity  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  Univeraity 

TTniversity  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Dean  or  director. 


James  S.  Thomas. 
Frank  C.  Lock  wood. 

A.  M.  Harding. 
Leon  J.  Richardson. 
Elmore  Peterson. 
Frank  E.  Spaulding. 

B.  C.  Riley. 

L.  W.  Fluharty. 
H.  F.  Mallory. 
Albert  F.  Siepert. 
R.  E.  Cavanaugh. 
James  W.  Putnam. 
D.  C.  Faber. 
J.  P.  Van  Hern. 
O.  E.  Klingaman. 
H.  O.  Ingham. 
Wellington  Patrick. 
Edward  F.  Buchner. 
A.  M.  Isanogle. 
Alexander  H.  Rice. 
James  Hardy  Ropes. 
W.  D.  Hendersoii. 
Richard  R.  Piioe. 

C.  H.  Williams. 

F.  w.  swptey. 

A.  A.  Reed. 
David  S.  Hill. 
Frederick  Lent. 
James  C.  Egbert. 
A.  Busse. 
L.  A.  Pechstein. 
Louis  R.  Wilson. 
A.  H.  Yoder. 
H.  E.  Simmons. 
O.  A.  Tauvey. 
A.  F.  Relter. 
J.  Vt .  Scroggs. 
Earl  Kilpatdck. 
M.  WrighL    . 


J.  H.  Panniman,  proroat. 
J.  H.  Kelly. 
Percy  Hughes. 
R.  L.  Saokatt. 

John  L.  Alger. 
Reed  Smith. 
J.  C.  Tiaden. 
C.  E.  Feiris. 
A.  I.  Roehm. 
T.  H.  Shelby. 
W.  D.  WenU. 
F.  W.  Reynolds. 
Charles  C.Maphis. 
W.  J.  Clark. 
F.  F.  Nalder. 
Edwin  A.  Start. 
L.  B.  HilU 
Louis  E.  Reber. 
H.  C.  Dale. 


*  Owing  to  th^ate  date  on  which  the  compilation  was  begun,  this  list  is  not  a  complete  one. 
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VIII. — Presidents  or  Deans  or  Schools  op  Theology. 


Location. 


St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala 


Talladega,  Ala. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Do 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 
Do 


Do 

Los  Angeles,  Calii. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif. . 
San  Anselmo,  Calif. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Do 


Denver,  Colo. . . 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Do 


Washington,  D.  C.  (Takoma 
Park). 

St.  Leo,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Do.. 


Do.... 
Do.... 

Do 

Aurora,  111. 


Chicago,  111 

Do 

Chicago  (Maywood),  111 . 


Chicago,  111. 
Do 


Do 

£vanston,Ill. 
Do 


Do 

Greenville,  111. 


Naperville,Ul.., 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Springfield,  III.. 
Merom,  Ind 


St.  Meinrad.  Ind. 
I'pland,  Ind 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

Do 

Atchison,  Xans... 


Name  of  institution. 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.C.). . 

Payne  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (A.M.  E.). 

Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.)  (colored). 

Stlllman  Institute  (colored)  (Presb.) 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  The- 
ology. 

St.  John's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Jackson  Theological  Seminary  of  Shorter 
College  (A.  mTe.), 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

Pacific  School  of  Religion  (undenomina- 
tional). 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry . 

University  of  Southern  California,  Ma- 
olay  College  of  Theology  (M.  £.). 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.) 

California  Bible  College  ( Disc.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific 

Ilifl  School  of  Theol(Nnr(M.E.) 

Hartford  Seminary  Foimdation  (Inter- 
denominational) . 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yale  University  Divinity  School  (non- 
sectarian). 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School 
of  Sacred  Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (colored)  (mterdenominational). 

Washington  Missionary  College.  School 
of  Theology  (Seventh  Day  Advent.). 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  ( R.  C.) 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.). .. 

Emory  Univeraity,  Candler  School  of 
Theology  (U.  £.  Church  South). 

OammoQ  Theological  Seminary  (col- 
ored) (M.  E.). 

Morehouse  College,  Divinity  School  (col- 
ored) (Bapt.). 

Morris  Brown  University,  Turner  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (A.  M.  £.). 

Aurora  College  biblical  Department 
(lA-dvent  Chris.). 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  Theolofdcal Seminary  (Cong.)... 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 
(Bapt.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.). . 

Garrett  BiblicaUnstitute  (M.  E.) 

Norw^;ian-Danish  Theological  Semi- 
nary (M.  E.). 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.). . 

Greenville  College,  Department  of  The- 
ology (Free  Meth.). 

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Asso.). 

Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (£y. 
Luth.). 

Union  christian  CollegeBlblical  Depart- 
ment (Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Reade  Theolc^cal  Seminary,  Taylor 
University  (M.  E.). 

Drake  University  College  of  the  Bible 
(Chris.). 

Grand  View  College  Theological  School 
(Luth.). 

Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque  Uni- 
versity (Presb.). 

Wart  burg  Theologioal  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

St.  Benedict's  College,  School  of  The- 
ology (R.  C). 


President  or  dean. 


Bernard  Menges,  D.  D. 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 

James  P.  G'Biien,  D.  D. 

Paul  H.  Moore. 

Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 

Wlnand  H.  Arets,  S.  T.  D. 
H.  G.  Montgomery. 

Claiborne  M.  HiU.  D.  D. 
William  Frederick  Bade,  Fh,  D. 

Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 
John  F.  Fisher,  D.  D. 

Henry  A.  Avrinhac,  S.  S. 
Warren  Hall  Landon,  D.  D. 

Damison  A.  Russell.  D.  D. 
William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 

Edwin  W.  Dunlavy,  D.  D. 
M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D. 

William  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  B. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Ryan,  S.  T.  D. 

Davie  Butler  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Henry  S.  Prenier,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Mohr,  D.  D. 
Frank  R.  Shipman,  B.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 

PhiUp  M.  Watters,  D.  D. 

C.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 

J.  A.  Lindsey,  D.  D. 

Orrtn  R.  Jenks,  D.  D. 

Albert  C.  Wieand,  D.  D. 
Osora  Steams  Davis.  D.  D, 
J.  E.  Whitteke,  D.  D. 

Andrew  C.  Zencs,  D.  D. 

Shailer  Mathews,  D.  D. 

William  C.  De  Witt.  B.  T.  D. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D. 
Nels  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D. 

F.  A.  Lundberg,  D.  D. 
John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  D.  D. 
C.  E.  Lindberg,  D.  D. 
Louis  Wessel. 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Albert  Kleber,  O.  S.  B. 
Newton  Wray,  D.  D. 

Jesse  C.  Caldwell,  B.  D. 

Carl  P.  Hdjbjerg. 

W.  S.  Rustor,  D.  D. 

M.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 

Martin  Veth,  8.  T.  L. 


PBESIDENTS  OE  DEANS  OF  THEOLOGY. 
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Iiocstioii. 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Do 


Mcpherson,  Kans. 
Kingswood,  Ky... 


Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Name  of  institntion. 


Do. 
Do. 


Baneor,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 
Smmitsburg,  Md . 


Westminister,  Md. 


Woodstock,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.... 


Boston  (Brighton),  Mass... 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass . . . 


Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Hancock,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

Owosso,  Mich 


Collegeville,  Minn 

Faribault.  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

S*  Paul, Minn 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony  Park), 
Minn. 

Colimibia,  Mo 

Canton ,  Mo 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do 

Do 


Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Kansas  City  University  College  of  The- 
ology (Meth.  Prot.). 

McPherson  Collect  Bible  School  (Breth.) 

Department  of  Theology,  Kingswood 
College. 

College  of  the  Bible  affiliated  with  Tran- 
sylvai]ia  College  (Disc). 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky. 

Southern  Baptist  Theolocical  Seminary. 

Simmons  University  Tneological  De- 
partment (colored)  (Bapt,). 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) . . . 

St.  Mary's  Seniinary  (R.CO 

Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  (R.  C). 

Westminister  Theological  Seminary 
(Meth.  Prot.). 

Woodstock  Couege  (R.  C.) :.... 

Boston.  University  School  of  Theology 
(M.  E.) 

St.  Jolurs  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary (R.  C). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.). 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

Harvard  University  DiAinity  School 
(Nonsect.). 

New-Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of 
N.  Jeru.). 

Newton  Tneological  Institution  (Bapt.). 

Tufts  (College,  Crane  Theological  School 
(Univ.). 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College  Theologi- 
cal School. 

Theological  School  and  Calvin  College 
(Chris.  Ref.  Ch.). 

Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
(Finnish  Ev.  Luth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch. 
in  Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  The- 

St.  J(%n's  University  and  Abbey  (R.C.). 

Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Betiicl  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Phalon  Luther  Seminary 

St.  Paul  Theo)o{(lcal  Seminary  (R.  C). . 
Luther  Theological  Seminary 


President  or  dean. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (University 

City). 
Warrenton,  Mo 


Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Blair,  Nebr 


Fremont,  Nebr. 


Omaha.  Nebr 

Bloomfield.  N.  J 

Madison,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Princeton,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J. 


Alfred,  N.Y. 


Auburn,  N.Y.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Bible  College  of  Missouri 

School  of  Religion  in  CHilver-Stockton 
College. 

Concordia  Theolf^cal  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Eden  Tneological  Seminary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  North  America. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity 
(R.C.). 

Xeuia  Tneological  Seminary  (U.  Presb.). 

Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Theo- 
logical iSeminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrick  Theological  Seminary  (R.  CO- .  - 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Ev. 
Luth.  Church,  Midland  College. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 


Bloomfield  Theoloidcal  SeminaryCPresb.) 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  tne  Reformed 

Church  in  America. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 
Immaculate    Conception     Tneological 

Seminary  (R.  C). 
School  of  Religion  at  Alfred  University 

(7th  Day  Bapt.). 
Auburn  Ilieological  Seminary  (Presb.). . 
St;  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological 

Seminary  (R.C.). 


Philip  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 

Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  Deeter,  B.  D. 
W.  B.  Dunkum,  D.  D. 

a:  W.  Fortune,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D. 

Edm  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D. 
M.^.  Lanier,  B.  D. 

Warren  J.  Moulton.  D.  D. 
Edward  R.  Dyer,  D.  D. 
B.J.Bradley,  LL.D. 

Hugh  Latimer  Elderdice,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Duane,  S.  J 
James  A.  Bebee,  D.  D. 

John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  B.  Washburn,  D.  D.  ~ 
William  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D. 

William  L.  Worcester,  A.  B. 

George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCoUester,  S.  T.  D. 

T.  M.  French,  B.  Th. 

J.  J.  Hiemenga,  B.  D. 

John  Wargelin,  A.  B. 

James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

C.  G.  Taylor. 

Alphonse  Sansen,  A.  M. 
Frank  A.  McElwain,  D.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
CarlG.  Lagergren,  D.  D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Olaus  B(krkman,  D.  D. 

Granville  D.  Edwards,  A.  M. 
Henry  B.  Robison,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  C.  Fritz. 

S.  D.  Press. 

Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  S.  J. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D. 

E.  S.  Havighurst,  D.  D. 

M.  S.Ryan,  CM.,  D.D. 
L.  A.  Laursen. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D. 

James  M.  Wilson,  D.  D. 
Harry  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 
Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,  D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D. 
James  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

Georpe  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. 
Charles  J.  Gorman,  C.  M. 
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Ifooatloii. 


Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.Y. 


Esoptis,  N.Y... 
Geneva,  N.  Y... 
Hamilton,  N.  Y, 


Hartwidc  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
Houghton,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 

North  ChiU,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Do 


Name  of  Institutloii. 


St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,N.Y 


Ayden,  N.  C... 
Belmont,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Raleigh,  N.C.. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio 


Bluffton,  Ohio 

Carthagena,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cincinnati  (Mt.  Washington 
Station,  1). 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Dayton,  OJiio 

Do 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 
WUberforee,  Ohio. 


Eugene,  Oreg..., 

Salem,  Oreg 

Beatty,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa.., 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 


Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Huntingdon,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lhicoln  University,  Pa, 
Loretto,  Pa 


German  Martin  Lother  Seminary 

Theological  School  of  St.  Lavrrenoe  Uni- 


versity  (Univ.). 

fit.  Alph( 
nary,  (R.  C.). 


Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Thoologlcal  Seml- 
De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  £.) 


President  or  deaa. 


Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  Unive9> 
sity  (iionsect.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  (E v.  Luth. ) 

Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers  Training  Sdiool  (interde- 
nominational). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Union    Theological   Seminary    (inters 

denomiuatioual). 
Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our 

Ladyo  Angels  (R.C). 
A.  M.  Chesbroueh  Seminarv  (FreeMeth.) 
Rochester  Theologicai  Semmary(  Bapt. ) . 
St.    Bernard's    Theological    Seminary 

(R.  C). 
St.  Bonaventure  Seminary  and  College 

(R.  C). 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  Col- 


sepn's  i 
(R.C.). 


lege  .    . 
Ayden  Seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt.) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C. ) 

Biddle  University  School  of  Theology 
(colored)  (Presb.). 

Shaw   University   Theological   School 
(colored)  (Bapt.). 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Living- 
stone College  (A.  M.  E.  Z.). 

Aflhland  College,  Theological  Seminar^' 
(Brethren). 

Baldwin- Wallace  CoUege,  Nast  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Menonite  Seminary,  Bluilton  C/oUese 

St.  Charles  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C). 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.)  . . . . 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 
(R.  C). 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C), 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Capital  University. 

Bonenrake  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
Brethj. 

Central  tlieological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States. 

Findlay  College,  Department  of  Theol- 
ogy (Church  of  God). 

Kenyon  CoUege  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) . 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin 

College  ( Nonsect. ) . 
Wittenberg  College,  Hamma  Divinity 

School  (£v.  Luth.). 


Wilbeforoe  University,  Payne  Theologi 

y  (A.M.- 
Eugene BibleUniversity  (Cliris.  or  Disc.) 


cal  Seminary  (A.  M.  £.). 


Kimball  School  of  The(dogy 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (nTC.) 

Moravian  College  Theological  Seminary . . 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Ch.  of  N.  Jeru.). 

Crozer  Theological  Seminarv  (Bapt.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Cfeneral 
Synod  of  Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Juniata  CoUeee.  Sdiool  of  Theology  (Ch. 
of  theBreth.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Linoohi  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (Presb.)  (oolored). 

St.  Francis  CoUege  and  Seminary  (R.  C. ) 


Rndolnh  Grabau. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Florian  J.  Reichert,  C.  SS.  R. 

G.  Sherman  Borrows,  D.  I>.j 

warden. 
John  F.  Vichert,  D.  D. 

A.  E.  Deits,  D.  D. 
James  S.  Luokey. 

WUbert  W.  White,  D.  D. 

HughaUE.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.  D. 

Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,aoting  pree* 

ident. 
Arthur  C.  MoGiffert,  D.  D. 

Francis  J.  Dodd,  C.  M. 

W.  R.  Reynolds,  principal. 
Clarenoe  A.  Barbour,  D.  D. 
H.  B.  Meehan. 

Benvenute  Ryan,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chidwick,  D.  D. 

J.-E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Leo  Haid,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  MoCrorey,  D.  D. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock. 

William  O.  Oarrington,  D.  D. 

J.  H.  MUler,  A.  B. 

Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

P.  E.  AMiitmer,  B.  D. 
Boniface  Russ,  C.  PP.  S. 
Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D. 
William  McKibbtn,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  Beekman,  S.  T.  D. 

James  A.  Mcfadden,  D.  D. 
R.  0.  H.  Lenski,  D.  D. 

A.  T.  Howard. 

Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

Charles  T.  Fox,  Ph.  D. 

WUliam  Foster  Peirce,  D.  J}^ 

acting  dean. 
Edward  I.  Bosworth,  D.  D. 

David  H.  BansHn,  LL.  D. 

George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Eugene  C.  Hickman^.  D. 
Ambrose  Kohlbeck,  D.  D. 
J.  Taylor  HamUton,  D.  D. 
Alfred  Acton. 

MUton  O.  Evans,  D.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

Tobias  T.  Myecs,  D.  D. 
Irwin  H.  De  Long. 
Robert  M.  Labaroc,  D.  D. 
Damien  J.  Segour,  S.  T.  L. 
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VIII. — Pkesidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  op  Theology — Continued. 


liOGatkni. 


MeadyfllcLPa.. 
Oyerbrook,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  (Biount  Airy), 

Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Philadelphia  (Germantown), 

Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Do 


Do 

Belinsgrove,  Pa. 


Villanoya,  Pa.. 
Columbia,  8.  C. 
Colombia,  S.  C. 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West,  S.  C. 
Jackson,  Tenii . 


Klmberliji  Heights,  Teon. 
Knoxville,  Tenn , 


Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Sewanee,Teiin... 

Austin,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Do 

Biarshall,  Tex.... 

PenielyTex. 

Seguin,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Bridgewater,  Va. 
Ljmchburg,  Va. . 


Name  of  Instituttoii. 


Meadville  Theological  School  (Unita.)... 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C). . 

Lutheran    Theological    Seminary    at 

Philadcdphia. 
Divinity  ^hool  of  the  Protwtant  Epla- 

cqpal  Church. 
St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.  C.) 


Temple  University,  Bohool  of  Theology 

(Nonsect.). 
Pittsbureh  Theological  Seminary 

(Umt«d  Presb.). 
Reformed     Presbyterian     Theological 

Seminary. 
Western  llieolorical  Seminary  (Presb.). 
Susquehanna    univerBity    School    of 

Theology  (£v.  Luth.). 
Augustiiuan  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas 

of  Villanova  (R.  C.^. 
Alien  University,  DickersonTheologlcal 

Seminary  (A.  M.  £.). 
Benedict   College,  Theological  School 


(Bapt.). 
oil 


Petersburg,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va . 

Do 


Theological  Seminary,  V», . . 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Bethany,  W.  Va 


Mount  Calvary,  Wis. 

Nashotah,  Wis 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.. , 


Plymouth,  Wis.. 
St.  Frauds,  Wis. 
Wauwatooa,  Wis. 


Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.) 

Southern  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Erskine  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R. 
Presb.). 

Lane  College  Theological  School  (color- 
ed )(M.£.>. 

Johnson  Bible  College 

Knoxville  Coliege  Theological  School 
(colored )(  Un.  Presb.). 

Vanderbat  UniveiBlty  School  of  ReUgion 
(nonsectarian  ) 

University  of  the  South  Theological  De- 
partment (P.  £.). 

Austin  PresbyterianTheological  Semi- 
nary. 

School  of  Theology,  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University. 

Bishop  College  Theological  Department 
(colored  )(Bapt.). 

Peniel  Academy  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary (Naiarlne). 

Ouadalupe  College,  Dejuurtment  of  The* 
dogy  (odored  uBapt.). 

Paul  Quinn  College.  Department  of 
Theology  (A.  M.  A.). 

Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department 
(Breth.). 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  CkA- 


lege  (Bapt.). 
liahoi 


Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.). . 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.). . . 
Virginia  Union  Universitv  Theological 

Department  (cdcnd)  (Bapt.). 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Cliurch  m  Virgtaila. 
Mount  St.  Michael's  Divinity  School 

(R.  C). 
Bethany  College,  Befaod  of  ReUgion 

(Disc). 

SL  La wrenoe  College  (B.C.) 

Nashotah  House  (Episcopal) 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Oonception 

Theological  School  (R.  C). 
The  Mission  House  of  the  Reformed 

Church. 
Provincial  Seminary  of  St.  FHudcIb  de 

Sales  (R.C.). 
Evangelical  LutheranTheologloal  Semi- 
nary. 


President  or  dean. 


Franklin  C.  Southworth,  D.  D. 
Edmond  J.  Fits  Maurice,  D.  D., 

rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

George  G.  Bartlctt,  S.  T.  D. 

Martin  J.  B.  Coke,  C.  M.,  rector. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.  D.    • 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D. 

Richard  Cameron  Wylie,  D.  D. 

James  A.  Kelso,  D.  D. 
FraukUn  P.  Manhart,  D.  D. 

Joseph  A  Hickey,  0. 8.  A. 

I.  H.  Alston,  B.  D. 

T.  G.  Brownson,  D.  D. 

John  M.  Wells.  D.  D. 
Andrew  G.  Vragt,  D.  D. 

F.  Y.  Pressly,  D.  D. 

Isaac  Snowden,  B.  D. 

Ashley  Sidney  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
J.  Kelly  Qiffln,  D.  D. 

O.  E.  Brown,  D.  D. 

Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  D.  D. 
Thomas  W.  Currie,  D.  D. 
Pane  B.  Kern,  D.D. 
Lee  R.  Scarborough,  D.  D. 
Colby  D.  Hall,  A.  M. 
Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 
D.  F.  Brooks,  D.  D. 

Isaac  M.  Burgan,  D.  D. 

William  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 

J.  E.  Briggs;  D.  D. 

C.  B.  bryan,  D.  D. 
Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D. 
William  J.  Clark,  B.  D.,  presiF 

dent. 
Berryman  Green,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Benn,  S.  J.,  rector. 

Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.  M. 

Camillus  Becker. 

BenJ.  F.  P.  Ivins. 

Thomas  P.  Brown,  C.  88.  R., 

rector. 
A.  £.  Dahlmann,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Rainer,  V.  O. 

John  Schalier. 
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IX. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Law. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


University,  Ala. 


Tucson.  Ari« 

Little  ttockt  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif... 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Do 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Do. 

I>o. 
Do. 


Santa  Clara,  Calif 

Stanford  University,  Calif.. 


Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,^  D.  C. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 

Do 

Deland,  Fla. 


GainesvilIe,.FIa. 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 


Macon,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho. . , 
Bloomlngton,  111. 


Chicago,  111 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Urbana,  111 

Rloomington,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Do 


Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


Valparaiso,  Ind. . . 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Do 


Do , 

Bat  en  Kouge,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Do 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md... 
Baston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ann  -\rbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich.... 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Law. . . 

Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  California  School  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

University  of  Southern  California,  College 
of  Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law . 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of 
California. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  Uni- 
versity. 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Francisco  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Law  School. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of 
Law. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law 
School. 

T^niversity  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law. . 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  School  of  Law 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School 
of  Law. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law.. 

George  Washington  University  Law 
Schooh 

Howard  University  School  of  Law 
(colored). 

National  university  Law  School 

Washington  Col  lege  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Florida,  College  of  I^aw... . 

University  of  (ieorgia.  Law  Department . 

Atlanta  Law  School 

Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of 
Law. 

Mercer  University  Law  School 

University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Law 

Illinois  Weslevan  University,  Blooming- 
ton  Law  School. 

Chicago  Law  School 

Chicago- Kent  College  of  Law 

De  Paul  University  Law  School 

John  Marshal  1  Law  School 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 

Northwestern  University  Law  School.. 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

l^niversltv  of  Illinois,  College  of  Law 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Law 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 

Indiana  Law  School,  University  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of 
Law. 

ValpEiraiso  Universltv  Law  School 

Drake  University  College  of  Law 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law. 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law 

Simmons  University  Central  Law  School 
(colored). 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  De- 
partment. 

Loyola  University  Law  School 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  Collie 
of  Law. 

University  of  Maine,  College  of  Law 

University  of  Maryland  Law  School 

Boston  University  School  of  Law 

Portia  Law  School 

Suffolk  Law  School 

Northeastern  College  School  of  Law 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School 

Detroit  Ck>llege  of  Law  (conducted  by 
Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation). 


President  or  dean. 


Albert  J.  Farrah,  LL.  B. 

Samuel  F.  Fegtly,  LL.  B. 
John  H.  Carmichael,  LL.  B. 
William  Carey  Jones,  M.  A. 

Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 

Rollin  L.  McNitt,  LL.  B. 
Maurice  E.  Harrison,  J.  D. 

Matt.  I.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 

James  A.  Ballentine,  A.  B. 
J.  E.  White,  LL.  B. 

ClareDce  C.  Coolidge,  J.  D. 

Charles  A.  Huston,  8.  J.  D. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  Walter  Swan,  LL.  B. 
Peter  J.  McLaughlin,  J.  D.,  act- 
ing. 
George  E.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 
Merton  LeRoy  Person,  LL.  B. 

Mason  N.  Richardson,  LL.  B. 

Charles  F.  C^arusi,  LL.  D. 
Kmma  M.  Qillett,  LL.  M. 
Richard  A.  Rasoo,  LL.  B. 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.  B. 
Sylvanus  Morris,  LL.  D. 
Elamilton  Douglas,  LL.  B. 
Samuel  C.  Williams,  LL.  B. 

William  H.  Felton,  B.  L. 
O.  P.  Cockerill,  LL.  B. 
Charles  L.  C^pen,  A.  M. 

Howard  Henderson,  LL.  D. 
Webster  H.  Burke,  LL.  M. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 
Arnold  D.  McMahon,  LL.  B. 
John  H.  Wigmore.  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Hall,  LL.  B. 
Henry  C.  Jones.  S.  J.  D. 
Charles  M.  Hepburn.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  W.  Thornton,  LL.  B. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 

Francis  P.  Vurplllet,  LL.  B. 

M.  J.  Bowman,  jr.,  LL.  B. 
CharlesJ.  Hilkey,J.  D. 
Dudley  O.  McGovney,  LL.  B. 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  LL.  B. 
William  T.  Lafferty,  A.  M. 
Thomas  R.  Gordon. 
C.  H.  Parrish,  LL.  D. 

Edward  W.  Hines,  LL.  D. 

Robert  L.  Tullls,  LL.  B. 

C.  Cage,  LL.  D. 

Charles  Payne  Fenner,  LL.  B. 


Henry  D.  Harlan.  LL.  D. 
Homer  Albers,  LL.  B. 
Arthur  W.  MacLean,  J.  M. 
Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 
Everett  Avery  Churchill,  A.  B. 
Rosooo  Pound,  LL.  D. 
Henry  M.  Bates,  LL.  B. 
William  Krichbaum,  LL.  B. 
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IX. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Law — Continued. 


Location. 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Miim 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

University,  Miss 

Columbia^  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Missoula,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Do 

Newark,  N.  J 

Albany,N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

Durham,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C 

University,  N.  Dak 

Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Toledo,  Onio 

Do '... 

Norman,  Okla 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Carlisle,  ra 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Manila,  P.  I 

Rio  Piedras.  T'orto  Rico 

Columbia,  S .  C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 
Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va — 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  Detroit  Law  School 

University  of  Minnesota  Law  School 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Law. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law. .. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law 

Benton  Col  lege  of  Law 

City  Coll^  of  Law  and  Finance 

St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law . . . 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis  Law 

School. 
State  University  of  Montana  College  of 

Law. 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law. . 
Creight(xi  University,  Creighton  College 

of  Law. 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of 

Law. 

New  Jersev  Law  School 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School.. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law 

School. 
University   of   Buffalo,    Buffalo   Law 

School. 

Cornell  University  Collie  of  Law 

Columbia  University  School  of  Law 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 

Law. 

Trinity  College  Law  School 

Wake  Forest  College  Law  School 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 

Law. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of 

Law. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law 
Young    Men's    Christian    Association 

Night  Law  School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law 

School. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin 

T.  Backus  Law  School. 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law . . . 
St.  John's  University  College  of  Law .... 

Toledo  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law  . 

Law  School,  University  of  Oregon 

W^illamette  University  College  of  Law. . . 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Temple  University  School  of  Iaw 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Law  School. 
University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 

Law. 
University  of  Porto  Rico  College  of  Law . 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 
University  of  South  Dakota  College  of 

Law. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law. 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderbllt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Law ...... 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Law 

University  of  Virginia,  Department  of 

Law. 
Washington  and  Lee  University  School 

of  Law. 
Richmond  University  School  of  Law — 

University  of  Washington  Law  School . . 
Oonzaga  university.  Department  of  Law 
West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law . 

University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 

Marquette  University  College  of  La\v 

University  of  Wyommg  Law  School 


President  or  dean. 


P.  J.  M.  Hally,  LL.  D. 
Everett  Fraser,  LL.  B. 
George  T.  Simpson,  B.  L. 
Oscar  Hal  lam,  LL.  B. 
T.  C.  Klmbrough.  LL.  B. 
J.  P.  McBaine,  LL.  B. 
Edward  D.  Ellison. 
George  L.  Corlis,  LL.  B. 
Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 
Panl  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 
Richard  L.  Ooode,  LL.  D. 

C.  W.  Leaphart,  LL.  B. 

Warren  A.  Seavey,  LL.  B. 
Louis  J.  TePoel,  LL.  B. 

Alexander  C.  Troup,  LL.  B. 

Richard  D.  Currier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Fiero,  LL.  D. 
William  P.  Richardson,  LL.  D 

Carlos  C.  Alden,  J.  D. 

George  0.  Bogert,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  LL.  D. 
Frank  R.  Walker,  D.  C.  L. 
Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  A.  B. 

Samuel  Fox  Mordecail,  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  E.  Willis,  LL.  M. 

Wm.  P.  Henderson. 

Alfred  B.  Benedict,  LL.  B. 
Gilbert  Bettman,  LL.  B. 

Willis  Vlckery,LL.D. 

W^alter  Thomas  Dimmore,  LL.  B. 

John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  Manton. 
Aaron  B.  Cohn,  LL.  B. 
Julian  C.  Monnet,  LL.  B. 
William  G.  Hale,  LL.  B. 
I.  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
William  Trickett,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Chapman,  LL.  B. 
WUliam  E.  Mikell,  LL.  M. 
Joseph  M.  Swearimiien,  LL.  D. 
A.  M.  Thompson,  LL.  M. 

Jorge  Bocobo,  LL.  B. 

C.  W.  St.  John,  A.  M. 

J.  Nelson  Frierson.  LL.  B. 

Marshall  McKusick,  LL.  B. 

W.  B.  Swaney,  LL.  M. 
Malcolm  McDermott,  LL.  B. 
Edward  Ewing  Beard,  LL.  B. 
John  Bell  Keeble,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
William  H.  Leary,  J.  D. 
William  Minor  Lile,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  R.  Long,  LL.  D. 

James  H.  Bamett,  jr.,  LL.  B., 

secretary. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M. 
Edward  J.  Cannon,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Craig  Jones,  LL.  B. 
Harry  Sanger  Richards,  LL.  D. 
Max  Schnetz,  LL.  B. 
E.  F.  Albectsworth,  LL.  D. 
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X. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Medicine. 
[(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic] 


Location. 


University,  Ala . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Loma  Linda  and  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif 


Do. 


Boulder  and  Denver,  Colo. 


New  Haven,  Conn . 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Do. 
Do. 


Atlanta,  Oa. 
Augusta,  Qa. 


Chicago,  111 . 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Bloomington   and   Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Iowa  City  Iowa 

Rosedale    and    Lawrence, 

Kaus. 
Louisville,  Ky 


New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 

Do 


Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Do 


Detroit,  Mich , 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Univcraty,  Miss. . , 


Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Do. 
Do. 


Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr 


Hanover,  N.  H . 
Albany,  N.Y.. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 


Name  of  Institution. 


University  of  Alabama,  Department  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Sdiool  of  Medi- 
cine. 

CoOege  of  Medical  Evangelists 


Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  California,  Medical  School ». 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 

Qeorge  Washington  University,  Medical 
School. 

QeorgetowiL  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Howard  University,  Medical  College 
(colored). 

Scnool  of  Medicine,  Emory  University. . 

Medical  Department,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Medicine. . 

Chicago  Medical  School 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospi- 
tal (H). 

Northwestern  University,  Medical  School 

Rush  Medical  College,  University  of 
Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medicine. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine . . 

State  Universty   of  Iowa,   College   of 

Medicine.' 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Louisville,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Tulaue  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Medicine. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Maryland,  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Harvard  University,  Medical  School . . . . 

Tufts  CoDeee,  Medical  School 

Boston  Umversit^,  School  of  Medicine. . 

Middlesex  College  of  Medicine  and  3ur- 
gery. 

University  of  Michigan,  Medical  School. 

University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic 
Medical  School. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. . 

University  of  Minnesota.  Medical  School. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Kansas  City  University  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Washington  University,  Medical  School. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Crdghton  University,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School 

Albany  Medical  College,  Union  Univer- 
sity. 

Long  Island  Collese  Hospital 

University  of  Buffalo,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 


President  or  dean. 


Clyde  Brooks,  M.  D. 
Morgan  Smith,  M.  D. 
P.  T.  Magan,  M.  D. 
William  Ophuk,  M.  D. 

Charles  N.  Meader,  M.  D. 

Milton  Charles  WIntermtz,  IC.D. 
Wniiam  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 

Oeorge  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 

W.  S.  Elkin,  M.  D. 

William  H.  Doughty,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Louis  D.  Moorhead,  M.  D. 
Charles  Hill.  M.  D.. 
John  C.  Blake,  Ph.  D. 

Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  M.  D. 
John  Milton  Dodson,  H.  D. 

Albert  C.  Eycleshymer,  M.  D. 
Charles  P.  cmerson,  M.  D. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 


Merwin  T.  Sudler,  M.  D., 

elate  dean. 
Henry  Enos  Tuley,  M.  D. 


J.  Whitridge  Williams,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 


Carolus  M.  Cobb,  M.  D. 
David  Linn  Edsall,  M.  D. 
Charles  F.  Painter,  M.  D. 
John  P.  Sutherland,  M.  D. 
Roger  S.  York,  M.  D. 


Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  D: 

W.  H.  MacCraken,  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  M.  D. 

Waller  S.   Leathers,   M.  D. 

Guy  L.  Noycs,  M.  D. 


A.  L.  McKentie,  M.  D. 

Waldo  Briggs,  M.  D. 

Hanau  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 
Nathaniel  Allison,  M.  D 
Irving  S.  Cutter,  M.  D. 

Herman  von  W.  Schulte,  M.  D. 

John  M.  Gile,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Ordway,  M.  D. 

Adam  M.  MUler,  A.  M. 
C.  Sumner  Jones,  M.  D. 


1  Includes  electlves  in  homeopathy  in  the  curriculam  of  tne  medical  school. 
*  Includes  an  elective  chair  in  homeopathic  materia  medical  and  therapeutics. 
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X. — Presidkntb  or  Dean8  up  Schools  op  Medicine — Continued. 


Location. 


KewYork,  N.  Y 

New  York  and  Ithaca,  N ^  Y . 
NewYork,  N.  Y 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Cbapel  Hin,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest,  N.C 

University,  N.  Dak 

Clndnnati,  Ohio 

Do 

CtevQland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio ^ 

Do 

Norman     and     Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

00 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Manila,P.I 

Charleston,  B.  C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Do 

Nash  ville,  Tenn 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt 

CharlottesriOe,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Columbia  University  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Cornell  UniTersity.  Medical  College 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical Colfeee. 


i«ffe. 
eHc 


New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
and  Flower  Hoebital. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine. 

university  of  Nortn  Carolina,  School  of 
Medicine. 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medidne. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Scho<4  of 
Medicine. 

University   of  Cincinnati,   College   of 
Medicine. 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
ltfediclne< 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Homeo 
pethic  Medicine. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Oregcm,  Medical  School 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
dtalofPhlladetphfa    ~ 
ferson  Medical  Colli 


ouege 
r,8ch( 


ool  of  Medicine.. 


pital  of  Phlladetphia  (H.) 

Jene 

Temple  university. 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Woman's  Medical  CoUego  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

University  of  Pittsborgh,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Medical  CoUege  of  the  State  of  Sooth 
Carolina. 

University  of  Booth  Dakota,  CoUege  of 
Medicine. 

University   of  Tennessee,   College   of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Western  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Department  (colored). 

Vanderult  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Meharry  Medical  Collece  (colored) 

Baylor  University,  Meoical  Denartment . 

University  ot  Texas,  School  of  If  edWne . . 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medicine. . . 

Univeraity  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Medical  CoOece  of  Virginia 

West  Vh^ia   University,  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School. 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 


President  or  dean. 


William  Darracb,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.  Niles,  M.  D. 
Samuel  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Israel  S.  Kleiner,  M.  D.,  actmg. 

John  L.  Heffron,  M.  D. 
Isaac  H.  Manning,  M.  D. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  M.  D. 
Harley  E.  French,  M.  D. 

Henry  Page,  M.  D.        ^ 

RoUa  L.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Hamann,  M.  D. 

E.  F.  McCampbeU,  M.  D. 

Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 

Richard  B.  Dillehunt,  M.  D. 
W.  A.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Boss  V.  Patterson,  M.  D. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Martha  Tracy,  M.D. 

Raleigh  R.  Hoggins,  M.  D. 

Fernando  Calderon,  M.  D. 

Robert  Willson,  jr.,  M.  D. 

Christian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D. 

James  C.  McElroy,  M.  D. 

M.  V.  Lynks,  M.  D. 

L.  E.  Buich,  M.  D. 

John  J.  MuUowney,  M.  D. 
Mclver  Woody,  M.  D. 
William  S.  Carter.  M.  D. 
Perry  O.  Snow.  M.  D. 
Heury  C.  Tinkham,  M.  D. 

Theodore  Hough,  Ph.  D. 

E.C.  L.  MiUer,  M.D. 
John  N.  Simpson,  M.  D. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.  D. 
Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D. 
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XI. — Presidents  or  Dkans  of  Schools  of  Dentistry. 


Location. 


Lofi  Angeles,  Calif. . . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Do 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C.. 

Do 


Atlanta,  Oa. 
Cliicago,  111. 

Do 

Do 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 


Louisville,  Ky... 

New  Orleans,  La, 

Do 


Baltimore,  Md 
Do 


Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 


Minneapcdis,  Minn 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

Do 

Lineoln,  Nebr. . . . 

Omaha*  Nebr 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do , 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Portland,  Oreg. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. . 
Memphis,  Tenn . 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Do 

Dallas,  Tex . . . 
Houston,  Tex. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Name  of  institution. 


MUwaukee,Wis. 


University  of  Southern  California,  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Den 
tal  Institution). 

University  of  California,  CoUege  of  Den- 
tistry. • 

Colorado  College   of  Dental   Surgery, 
University  of  Denver. 

Georgetown  University,  DenUl  Depart- 
ment. 

Howard  University  Dental  College 
(colored). 

Atlanta-Southern  Dental  CoUege 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Northwestern  University,  Dental  School. 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Indiana  Dental  College 

State  University  of  Iowa.  College  of 
Dentistry. 

University  of  Louisville,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola 
University. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Dentistry. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  JDepart- 
ment. 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  CoUege  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

University  of  Minne6ota,CoUege  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Kansas  City- Western  Dental  CoUege 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry. 

Washington  University,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

University.of  Nebraska,  CoUege  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Creighton  University,  CoUege  of  Dentis- 
try. 

University  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentis- 
try. 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of 
New  York. 

Columbia  University,  Dental  School . . . . 

New  York  CoUege  of  Dentis-try 

Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ohio  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental 
School. 

Ohio  State  University,  CoUege  of  Dentis- 
try. 

North  Pacific  CoUege  of  Dentistry 

Temple  University,  School  of  Dentistry . . 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental 
Institute,  School  of  Dentistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

VanderbUt  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Mcharry  Dental  College  (colored) 

CoUege  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University . 

Texas  Dental  College 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 


President  or  dean. 


LewLs  E.  Ford,  D.  D.  8. 

Charley  Boxton,  D.  D.  S. 

Guy  S.  Mulberry,  D.  D.  8. 

Manf^^  S.  Fraser,  D.  D.  8. 

Bruce  Taylor,  D.  D.  8. 

Andrew  J.  Brown,  D.  D.  8., 

dean. 

Thos.  P.  Hinman.  D.  D.  8. 
Truman  W.  Bropny,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  D.  Black,  D.  D.  8. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead,  M.  D. 

Frederic  R.  Henshaw,  D.  D.  Si^ 
Frank  T.  Breene,  D.  D.  8. 

Henry  B.  TUeston,  D.  D.  8. 

C.  V.  Vignes,  D.  D.  8. 

WaUace  Wood,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S. 

W.  G.  Foster,  D.  D.  S. 
Timothy  O.  Heatwole,  D.  D.  S. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith.  D.  M.  D. 
WiUiam  Rice,  D.  M.  D. 
Marcus  L.  Ward,  D.  D.  8c. 

Alfred  Owre,  D.  M.  D. 

Charles  C.  AUen,  D.  D.  S. 
James  P.  Harper,  D.  D.  8. 
John  H.  Kenncrly,  D.  D.  8. 

WaUace  C.  Davis,  D.  D.  8. 

A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  8. 

Daniel  H.  Squire,  D.  D.  8. 

WlUiam  Carr,  D.  D.  8. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.  D^  director 
Alfred  R.  Starr,  D.  D.  8. 
G .  S.  Junkerman,  D.  D.  8. 
Henry  T.  Smith,  D.  D.  8. 
Frank  M.  Casto,  D.  D.  8. 

Harry  M.  Semans,  D.  D.  8. 

Herbert  C.  MUler,  D.  D.  8. 
I.  Norman  BroomeU,  D.  D.  8. 
Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 

H.  Edmund  Friesell,  D.  D.  8. 

Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

Boyd  Bogle,  D.  D.  S. 

John  J.  MuUowney,  M.  D. 
J.  S.  Wright,  D.D.S. 
O.  F.  Gambatl. 
J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  D.  D.  S. 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  D.  D.  8. 
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XII. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Pharmacy. 


Location. 


Name  of  i  nstltution . 


President  or  dean. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. . . 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C... 

Do 

Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Do 

Chicago,  10. 


Indianap<^is,  Ind 
Lafayette,  Ind . . . 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Valparaiso,  Ind . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawrence,  Ivans . . 


Louisville,  Ky . . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do 

Baltimore,  Md . . . 


Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Viinn. 

University,  Miss . . 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ht.  Louis,  Mo 

Missoula,  Mont... 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.Y 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Builalo,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 
Ada,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Toledo,  Ohio. . . . 
Norman,  Okla. . 


Corvallis,  Oreg... 

Portland,  Oreg. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Alabama  Polytechnfe  In.stitute,  Phar- 
macy Department. 

University  of  Sotithem  California,  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy.  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Oeoree  Washington  University,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Howard  University,  Pharmaceutic  Col- 
lege (c(dored). 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  Colleee  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Indianaptdis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University . 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of 
Pnarmacy. 

Des  Moines  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Louisville  CoU^  ol  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  C<Mlege  of  Pharmacy  (affili- 
ated with  Loyola  University). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Univerdty  of  Michigan,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Ferris  Institute.  Pharmacy  Department. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of 
Pharmacy.  * 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  University  of  Montana,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Creighton  University,  Department  of 
Pnarmacy. 

Now  Jersey  College  of  Pharmacy 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union 
University. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmai'v  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. • 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Oliio  Northern  University,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Temple  university,  School  of  Pharmacy. 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

Laird  J.  Stabler,  Sc.  D. 

Franklin  T.  Green,  Ph.  G. 

Homer  C.  W^ashbum,  Ph.  C. 

Henry  £.  Kalusowski,  Phar.  D. 

James  H.  Purdy,  Phar.  D.,  vioe 

dean. 
Robert  C.Wilson. 

George  F.  Payne. 
R.C.Hood.  Phar.  D. 
William  B.  Day,  Phar.  G. 

Fred  A.  Mueller,  Ph.  G. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  head  of 

school. 
Robert  Lee  Green,  Ph.  G. 

Hugh  Muldoon,  Ph.  G. 

Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C. 

Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Phar.  C. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 

Oscar  C.  DlUy,  M.  D. 
J.  J.  Crasser,  M.  D. 


E.  Frank  Kelley,  Phar.  D. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Phar.  G. 
Edward  Henry  Kraus,  Ph.  D. 

acting  dean. 
M.  A.  Jones,  Ph.  C. 
Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Phm.  D. 

Henry  M.  Faser,  Ph.  G. 

David  V.  Whitney,  Ph.  C. 
Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Phar.  M. 
Charles  £.  Mollet,  Phm.  C. 

Rufus  A.  Lyman,  M.  D. 

Howard  C.  Newton,  Phm.  C. 

William  O.  Kuebler,  president. 
William  Mansfield. 

William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  G.  Gregory,  M.  D. 

Henry  H.  Rusby,  M.  D. 

Jacob  Diner,  M.  D» 

Edward  V.  Howell,  Ph.  G. 

W.  F.Sudro,  M.  S. 

Rudolph  H.  Raabe,  Phar.  C. 

Walter  R.  Griess,  Phar.  D. 
Edward  Spease,  rh.  C. 

Clair  A.  Dye,  Ph.  D. 

WiUiam  McK.  Reed,  Ph.  G. 
David  B.  R.  Johnson. 

Adolph  Zeifle,  Ph.  C. 

Frank  C.  Pearse,  Ph.  C. 
Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Phar.  M. 
John  R.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
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XII. — Presidbn'ts  or  Deans  of  Schools  op  Pharmacy — Continued. 


Locstion. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Providence,  R.  I . . 
CharlestOD,B.  C... 
Brooking^,  S.  Dak. 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . 


Nashville,  Terni-. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex. . 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utak. 

Richmond,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Madison,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


Pittsburg  College  of  Pharmacy,  Univer* 
sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Univorstty  of  Porto  Rioo,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Rhode  Island  CoUcige  of  Pharmacy  and 
Allied  Sciences. 

Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Department  of  Pharmacy. 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts, School  of  Pnarmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Meharry  College  of  Pharmacy  (colored).. 

Baylor  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Umversity  of  Texas,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University   of   Utah,    Department   of 
Pharmacy. 

School  of  Pnarmacy,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

State  CoUege  of  Washington,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Washington,  College  <^ 
Pharmacy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  West  Vir- 
g^ia  University. 

University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  phar- 
macy. 


President  or  dean. 


Julius  A.  Koch,  Sc.  D. 

C.  W.  St.  John,  A.  M. 

Howard  A.  Pearoe,  Phar.  D. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr. 

Earl  R.  Series. 

James  C.  McElroy,  M.  D. 

Jcltm  J.  Mullowney,  M.  D. 
E.  H.  Cary,  M.  D. 
William  S.  Carter,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Dey  Swingle,  Ph,  D. 

Wortley  F.  Rudd,  Phar.  O. 

P.  H.  Dirstine,  Phar.  O. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  Kremers,  director. 


XIII. — Presidents  op  Schools  op  Osteopathy. 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Chlcai^o.  Ill 

Des  Mouies,  Iowa 

Boston,  Mass 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do 

Kirks ville.  Mo... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name  of  institution. 


College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and 

Surgeons. 

Chicago  CoUege  of  Osteopathy 

Des  Moines  Still  CoUege  of  Osteopathy. . 

Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy 

Central  College  of  Osteopathy,  Kansas 

City  University  of  Pnysidans  and 

Surgeons.      * 
Kansas  City  C^Uage  of  Osteopathy  and 

Surgery. 

Anieriran  School  of  Osteopathy 

PhUadclphia  College  of  Osteopathy  and 

Oste<q>athic  Hospital. 


President. 


L.  C.  Chandler,  D.  O. 

J.  H.  Raymond,  D.  O. 
S.  L.  Taylor,  D.  O. 
J.  OUver  SartweU,  D.  O. 
A.  L.  McKenzie,  D.  O. 


S.  H.  Kjerner,  D.  O. 

George  A.  StiU.  D.  O. 
Arthur  J.  Flack,  D.  O. 


XIV. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Location: 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fort  CoUins,  Colo. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Chicago,  lU 

IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa 


Manhattan,  Kans. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 
Columbia,  Mo 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Reno,  Nov 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  CoUege 

of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Colorado  Agricultural  CoUege,  Division 

of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
United   States   CoUege   of  Veterinary 

Surgeons. 

Chicago  Veterinary  CoUege 

Indiana  Veterinary  CoUege 

Terre  Haute  Vetenuary  College 

Iowa  State  CoUege,  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 
Kansas  State  Agriniltural  College,  Vet- 

erinarr  Department. 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  CoUege 

University  of  Missotui,  Department  of 

Veterinary  Science. 

St.  Joseph  \  eterinary  CoUege 

University  of  Nevada,  State  Veterinary 

Control  Service. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  CoUege  at 

CorueU  University. 


President  or  dean. 


C.  A.  Cary,  D.  V.  M. 

George  H.  Glover. 

H.  Stanley  Gamble,  D.  V.  S. 

Joseph  Hughes: 

Joseph  W.  Ivlotz,  V.  S. 

C.  I.  Fleming. 

Charles  H.  Stange,  D.  V.  M. 

Ralph  R.  Dykstra,  D.  V.  M. 

C.  S.  McGuire. 

Frederick  B.  Mumford,  M.  S. 

R.  C.  Moore. 

Edward  Records,  V.  M.  D.,  di« 

rector. 
Veranus  A.  Moore,  V.  M.  D. 
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XIV. — Pbesidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Vetxrixaby  Medicine — Continued. 


Location. 

NewYork,  N.  V 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

Coltnnbus,  Ohio 

Smiwater,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Greg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Manila,  P.I 

College  Station ,  Tex 

Pnllmau,  Wash « 


Name  of  institution. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
New  York  University. 

North  IMcota  Agricultural  College. 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
SiU"gery. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  School  of  Veterinary  Mediciiio. 

Oregon  A^cultural  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 
Veterinary  Science. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

State  College  of  Washington,  College  of 
Veterinary  Science. 


President  or  dean. 


W.  Horace  Hoskins,  D.  V.  8. 
A.  F.  Schalk. 

David  8.  White,  D.  V.  M. 
Lowery  L.  Lewis,  D.  V.  M. 
Bennett  T.  Slmms,  D.  V.  M. 
Louis  A.  Klein,  V.  M.  D. 
Alonso  S.  Bhealy,  D.  V.  M. 
Mark  Francis,  D.  V.  M. 
Earl  E.  Wegener,  D.  V.  S. 


XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  Teachfrs. 

I.  presidents  of  teachers'  colleges. 
Teacher-training  institutions  which  offer  four  years'  work  above  the  sei*ondacy  school  and  grant  degrees. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

For  men, 

fcr 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

President. 

ARKANNA.S. 

Conway 

Arkansas  State  Normal  School 

State  Teachers'  College  of  Chico. . . 

State  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School 

Southern  Illinois   State   Normal 
University. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
College. 

National  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary College.* 

Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. . 

Tri-State  College  ^ 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

B.  W.  Torreysou. 

C.  If.  Osenbaugh. 

John  G.  Crabbe. 
Samuel  Qnigley. 

H.  W.  Shryock. 
Livingston  C.  Lord. 
Edna  Dean  Baker. 
J.  Stanley  Brown. 
W.  P.  Morgan. 
Da\id  Fclniley. 

L.  M.  Sniff. 
Jonathan  Rigdon. 
EUza  A.Blaker. 
Linnaeus  N.  Hines. 
Do. 

H.  H.  i-'eerley. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Chico 

COLORADO. 

Greeley 

GunnLsou 

ILLINOLS. 

Carlx)ndale 

Charleston 

Chicago 

De  Kalb 

Macomb 

Normal 

INDIANA. 

Angola 

Danville 

Central  Normal  College  * 

Iiidiananolis 

Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis  ^ . 
The  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Indiana    State    Normal    School, 
Eastern  Division. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Terre  Haute 

Muncie 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 

I  Private. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers — Coiu 

I.    PRESIDENTS  OF  TEACHERS*  COLLEGER COntUQUed. 


Ixication. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia. 
Hays  — 


Pitteburg 

IA)inSIANA. 

Natchitoches 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Bildgewater.. 
Framing^am . 

-Salem 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant . 
YpsiJanli 


MINKE.SOTA. 


•Bemidji.. 
Duluth... 
Mankato. 
Moorhead . 
St.  Cloud. 
Winona.. 


MISSOURI. 

Cape  Girardeau. 


Jefferson  City. 
Kirkflville.... 


Maryvllle 

Springfield 

Warrensburg 

NEBBASKA. 

Chadron 


Ke^mev. 

Peru 

WajTie . . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


East  Las  Vegas. 
Silver  City 


NEW  YORK. 

All  any 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Bottineau . 
DickinHon . 
EUendale. . 


Name  of  institution. 


Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Normal 

School. 
State  Manual  Training  Normal 

College. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  College. 


Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Western  State  Normal  School.. 
Northern  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School. .. 
Michigan  State  Normal  CoUege. 


State  Teachers'  College. 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 


Mayville 

Minot 

Valley  City 

»  For  colored  persons. 


Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
CoUege. 

Lincoln  University  « 

Northeast  Missouri  State Teachere' 
College. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' Colle^. 

Sotith west  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' College. 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 


State  Normal  School  and  Teach- 
ers' College. 

do 

....do 

....do 


New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
New  Mexico  State  Normal  School, 


New  York  Slate  College  for  Teach- 
er.s. 


Forestry  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

State  Teachers'  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed 


Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Women . . . 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed, 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed., 
Coed, 


Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 


President. 


ThoS.  W.  Butcher. 
W.  A.  Lewis. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


V.  L.  Roy. 


Royal  B.  Famum. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
James  Chalmers. 
J.  Asbury  Pitman. 
Wm.  B.  Aspinwall. 


D.  B.  Waldo. 
James  H.  Kaye. 
E.G.  Warriner. 
Charles  McKenny. 


M.  W.  Deputy. 
E.  W.  Bonanuon. 
C.  H.  Cooper. 
CM.  DicKerson. 
J.  C.  Brown. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Jos.  A.  Serena. 

C.  Richardson. 
John  R.  Kirk. 

Uel  W.  Lamkin. 

Clyde  M.  Hill. 

E.  L.  Hendricks. 


Coed Robert  I.  Elliott. 

Coed Goo.  E.  Martin. 

Coed A .  L.  Caviness. 

Coed U.S.  Conn. 


Jonathan  H.  Wagner. 
James  F.  Chamberlain. 


A.  R.  Brubachcr. 


Vernon  L.  Mangun. 
Samuel  T.  May. 
R.M.  Black. 

John  O.  Evjen. 
L.  H.  Buler. 
C.  E.  Allen. 
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X^''.— Presidents,  et<\,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  op  Teachers — 0<m. 

T.  presidents  op  teachers'  colleges— oontiDued. 


Location. 


OHIO. 

Bowling  Green 
Kent 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada. 


Alva 

Durant . . . 
Edmond . 
Langston. 


Tahlequah . . 
Wcatherford. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence •. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Orangeburg 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 


Alpine 

Canyon 

Commeroe. . . 

'Denton 

Huntsville... 
Prairie  View. 

San  Marcos.. 


VIRGINIA. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

orcoedu- 

eatlonid. 


State  Normal  College. 
....do 


East  Central  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. 

North weetem  Normal  College i 

Southeastern  State  Normal  Scho(^.' 

Central  State  Teachers'  College 

Colored  Agricultural  and  NormaJ 

University.* 
Northeastern  State  Normal  School. 
Southwestern  State  Teaohers'  Col- 
lege. 


Rhdde  Island  College  of  Education. 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege.s 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 


George  Pealjody  College  for  Teach- 
ers.» 


Sul  RoRB  State  Normal  College . . . , 
West  Texas  State  Normal  College 
East  Texas  State  Normal  College . . 
North  Texas  State  Normal  College. 
Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute. . 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 

Industrial  College.* 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal 

College. 


East  Radford '  State  Normal  School  for  Women.. 

Farmville ' do 

Fredericksburg ' do 

Harrisonburg do 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

I 

.  Huntington Marshall  Coll<»e , 

Institute •  West  Virginia  Colleg^tft  Institute  * 

i 

WISCONSIN. 


Menomonic. 


The  Stout  Institute 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Women, 
Women. 
Women . 
Women . 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 


President. 


H.  B.  Williams. 
J.  E.  McGilvrey 


A.  Linscheid. 

J.  P.  Battenberg. 
H.  G.  Bennett. 
John  G.Mitchell. 
J.  M.  Marquess. 

W.  T.  Ford. 
A.  H.  Burris. 


John  J  J.  Algerw 


R.  S.  Wilkinson. 


Harold  W.  Foght. 


Bruce  Ryburn  Payne. 


R.  L.  Marquis. 
Joseph  Abner  Hill. 
R.  B.  Binnion. 
W.  H.  Bruce. 
H.  F.  Eatm. 
J.  0.  Osborne. 

C.  E.  Evans. 


John  Preston  McConncU. 
Jos.  L.  Jarman. 
A.  B.  Chandler,  jr. 
Samuel  P.  Duke. 


F.  R.  Hamilton. 
John  W.  Davis. 


L.  D.  Harvey. 


74807°— 22- 


»  Private. 
-7 


*  For  colored  persons. 
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XV.— Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  j-or  the  Training  op  Teachers— Coo, 

II.    PHINCIPALS   of   normal  TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 
1.  Public  Normal  Schools. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Carroll  ton 

Ceiiterville 

Cottage  Grovo. 

Daphne 

Do 

Florence 

Haynevllle 

JaciLsonville... 

Livingston 

Montgomery.. 
Normal , 


Flateau. 
Troy... 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe. . 


ARKANSAS. 

£dmond5on 


Fordyce, 
Hope 


Marlaiina. . 
Pine  Bliifl. 


CALIPOKNIA. 


Areata 

Fresno 

San  Diego. 


San  Francisco. 


San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. 
DanDury  — 
New  Biitain. 
New  Haven . 
WiUimantic. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 


Washington . 
Do 


GEORGIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

MUledgevllle. 


Pickens  County  TcBiBing  School  V 
Bibb  County  Training  School ».... 
Coosa  County  Training  School  i . . . 
Baldwin  County  Training  School  ^ 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Lowndes  County  Training  School  ^ 

State  Ncrmal  School 

do. 

do.i 

State  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
Institute. 

Mobile  County  Training  School  i.. 
State  Normal  School 


Norttifirn  Arizona  Nonnal  School. 
Arizona  Normal  School 


Crittenden     County     Training 

School.^ 
Dallas  Coonty  Training  School  ^  . 
Hempstead      County      Training 

School-^ 

Lee  County  Training  School  * 

Branch  Normal  College » 


Humboldt  State  Teachers'  College. 
State  Teachers'  CoUeee  of  Fresno. . 
State  Teachers'   College  of  San 

Diego. 
State  Teachers'   College  of  Sen 

Francisco. 
State  Teachers'  College  of  San  Jose. 
State  Teachers'  Cottege , 


City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Training  School. 

Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  Training  SchotcA. 
do 


J.  Ormoud  Wilson  Normal  School 
Miner  Normal  School 


Sandersville . . . 
Valdosta 

HAWAn. 

Honolulu 

IDAHO. 


Albion..., 
Lewiston , 


State  Normal  School 

Normal  Training  School 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

Washington  Cmmty  Training 
School.* 

South  Oeorgia  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


Territorial  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Goed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


^^^WPt  mm  •  •  •  < 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 


Coed 

Women.. 


Coed, 


Co«i 
Coed 


Principal. 


A.  R.  Spencer. 
H.  D.  Davidson. 
J.  T.  TraiL 
Ligou  A.  Wilson. 
Hlary  H.  Hohnes. 
HonryJ.  WilUngham. 
C.  P.  Everett. 
C.  W.  Daugette. 
G.  W.  Brock. 
G.  W.Trenhohn. 
T.  R.  Parker,  acting. 

IsaiBh  J.  Whitley. 
£.  M.  Shackelford. 


Lynn  B.  McHullen. 
Arthur  J.  Matthews. 


B.J.  Reed. 

S.  J.  Anderson. 
H.  C.  Yergcr. 

D.  W.  Hi»hes. 
C.  W.  Smfth. 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 

Frederic  Burk. 

Wbi.  W.  Kemp. 
Clarence  S.  Phelps. 


Le  Roy  WeUer. 
J.  R.  Perkins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrdl. 
QeoiVD  H.  Shafer. 


Aime  M.  Ooding. 
Eugene  A.  Clark. 


J.  M.  Poimd. 
Emma  Wesley. 
M.  M.  Parks. 

T.  J.  Elder. 

R.  H.  Powell. 


Benj.  O.  Wist. 


C.  E.  Booock. 
Oliver  M.  Elliott. 


1  For  colored  persons. 
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XV- — P&SSU>£NTS,    BTC,   OF   IkSTITUTIONS   FOR  THE  ^TRAINING   OF  TeACHSRS — CoH. 

n.    PRINCIPALS   OF  NORMAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS — COntlllUed. 

/.  Public  Normal  SchooU — C^ontinued. 


Location. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

INDIANA. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 


IOWA. 

Sioux  City 

KENTUCKY. 

Bo^vllng  Green . 
Frankfort 


Louisville . 

Paris 

Klchmond. 


I.OUISL\NA, 


Bastrop. 


Converse 

Frankiinton . 


GrambUng. . 
Kew  Orleans. 


MAINK. 


Castine 

FannJngton . 

Gorham 

Lewiston 

Macliias 

Presque  Isle . 


MABYLAND. 

Baltimore 


Do. 
Bowie . 


Frostburg , 
Towson . . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Fltchburg 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 
West  field 


MicmoAN. 


Allegan 

Berrien  Springs . 

Big  Rapids 

BitesQeld 

Cadillac 

Caro 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Cnesaiiing 

Detroit 


Name  of  institution. 


Chicago  Normal  College. 


Fort  Wasme  Normal  School 

Indianapolis    Normal    Training 
SchooL 


Sioux  City  Nonnal  School. 


Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 

School. 
Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 

Inatitute.t 

LouisviUe  Normal  School 

Bourbflu  County  Training  School  > . 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 

SclooL 


Morehouse 
School. » 


County      Training 


Sabine  County  Training  Seiiool  ^ . . 

Washington  County  Training 
SchooL  1 

I^ncoln  County  Training  School  ^ . . 

New  Orleans  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 

Eastern  State  Konnal  School 

State  NcHrmal  School 

W(«tom  State  Normal  School 

Dingley  Normal  Training  School. . . 
Washington  State  Normal  SchooL. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School. . . 


Baltimore  Teachers'  Training 
School. 

do.1 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial SchooL 1 

State  Normal  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  School — 


Boston  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


County  Normal  School 

do 

Mecosta  Coimtv  Normal  School . . . 
Lenawee  County  Normal  School . . 
Wexford  County  Normal  School . . 
Tuscola  Coonty  Normal  School . . . 
Charlevoix  County  Normal  School 

Eaton  County  Normal  School 

Cheboygan CountT  Normal  School. 

Sasrinaw  County  Normal  School 

Detroit  Teachers'  College 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  coed  n- 

cational. 


Coed. 


Coed.... 
Women. 


Women. 


Coed 
Coed 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed 

Coed 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Principal. 


Wm.  B.  Owen. 


Flora  Wilber. 
Marian  I<ee  Webster. 


Amelia  H.  Bhynsbuzger. 

H.  H.  Cherry. 

G.  P.  Ru&sell. 

Elisabeth  Breckinridge. 
W.  J.  Collery. 
T.  J.  Coates. 

R.  O.  Steptoe. 

W.  B.  Punris. 
B.  P.  Smith. 


Chas.  P.  Adams. 
Mrs.  Margaret  C. 


William  D.  HalL 
Wilbert  G.  Mallett. 
W.  E.  RusseH. 
Adelaide  V.  Finch. 
Wm.  L.  Powers. 
S.  L.  Merriman. 


Norman  W.  Camercm. 

Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
L.  S.  James. 

James  Wlddowson. 
Uda  Lee  Tall. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
Wm.  D.  Parkinson,  acting. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Roy  Leon  Smith. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 


Stella  Higdns. 
Jennie  LrBurton. 
Edith  A.  ColUns. 
TrizleLsmb. 
Nora  Owens. 
Lucile  Hutchinson. 
Lois  Bowman. 
Mrs.  AdaOarrick. 
Liinan  Morris. 
Martha  Knight. 
S.  A.  Courtis,  dean. 


I  For  colored  persons. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  op  Teachers — Con. 
II.  PRINCIPALS  op  normal  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

1.  Public  Normal  Schools~C ontmued. 


Location. 


incBiQAN— continued. 


Dowaglac . . . 
East  Tawas. 


Evart 

FUnt 

Frankfort.. 

Gladwin 

Hastings... 

Ionia 

Kalkaska. . . 
Lake  City.. 

Lapeer 

Ludineton. 
Mancelona.. 
Manistee... 

Marshall 

Mason 

Onaway 


Ontonagon . . . 

Petoskey 

St.  Johns 

Standish 

Stanton 

Traverse  City. 


West  Branch 

■  Mississipn. 


Hattiesburg. 

Purvis , 

Tupelo 


MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Dillon 

NEW  HAMPSHniR. 


Concord 

Keeuo 

Plymouth.. 
Portsmouth. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City. 
Montclair.. 
Newark . . . 
Paterson... 
Trenton... 


Name  of  institution. 


Cass  County  Normal  School 

Iosco  County   Normal  Training 

School. 
Osceola  County  Normal  School.. . . 

Genese  County  Normal  School 

Benzie  County  Normal  School 

Gladwin  County  Normal  School... 

Barry  County  NcMrmal  School 

Ionia  County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School , 

Missaukee  County  Normal  School. . 

Lapeer  County  Normal  School 

Mason  County  Normal  School. . . . . 

Antrim  County  Normal  School 

Manistee  County  Normal  School. . 
Calhoun  County  Normal  School. . . 

County  Normal  School 

Presque    Isle    County    Normal 

School. 
Ontonagon  County  Normal  School. 

Ecnmet  County  Normal  School 

Clinton  County  Normal  School. . . . 

Arenac  County  Normal  School 

Montcalm  County  Normal  School. . 
Grand  Traverse  County  Normal 

School. 
Ogemaw  County  Normal  School. . . 


Mississippi  Normal  College 

Lamar  County  Training  School  > . 
Lee  County  Training  School ' . . . 


Harris  Teachers'  College. 


Montana  State  Normal  College. 


Dewev  Training  School 

State  riormal  School 

do 

Portsmouth  Training  School. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Training  School  for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

City  Normal  Training  School. 
Sta'le  Nwmal  School 


NEW  MEXICO. 

El  Rito 

NEW  YORK. 


SpanLsh- American  Normal  School. 


Broekport . 
Brooklyn. . 


Buffalo. . 
CcHtland . 
PYedonia. 
(teneseo. , 


StateNormal  School 

Maxwell    Training    School    for 
Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Principal. 


Frances  L.  Burns. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Osgerby. 

Pearl  C.  Bigge. 

Bess  B.  Penoyer. 

Beryl  Haynes. 

Alberta  Alkin. 

Mrs.  Mabel  T.  Clark. 

EfBo  Caskcy. 

Alice  V.  CaldweU. 

Mildred  L.  Dunning. 

Emma  Loughname. 

A.  £.  Field. 

Forence  Pitcher. 

BenJ.  Klager,  superintendent. 

Wilma  Davis. 

Marion  Blount. 

Amanda  Hebeler. 

Mar/ Black. 
Maud  Ball. 
Martha  McArthur. 
Emma  Connor. 
Ina  McNeal. 
Anna  L,  Evans. 

Lillian  M.  Greer. 


Joe  Cook. 

J.  J.  JdTerson. 

A.  M.  Strange. 


E.  George  Payne. 


Sheldon  E.  Davis. 


Addle  F.  Straw. 
Wallace  E.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 
Alice  Mlldram. 


J.  H.  Brensinger. 
Charles  S.  Chapiu. 
W.  S.  Willis. 
Frank  Webster  Smith. 
J.J.  Savitr.. 


Filadel/o  Baca. 


Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 

Harry  W.  Rockwell. 
H.  De  W.  De  Groat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturgea. 


1  For  colored  persons. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers— Con. 

n. .  PRINCIPALS  OF  normal  TRAiNiNO  SCHOOLS — continued. 

1.  Public  Normal  8ekooU-<" Gni\nued. 


Location. 


MEW  TOBK— Contd. 


Jamaica. . . 
New  PalU. 
New  York. 


Oneonta 

Oswego 

Platts  burgh. 

Potadam 

Rochester. .. 
Schenectady. 

Syracuse 

Watertown.. 


NORTH  CABOLINA. 

Bayboro 

Boone 

Clinton 

CuUowhee 


EUzabethCity. 
Fayetteville... 
OreenvUIe 


Grimesland. . 

Method 

Parmele 

PowellsviUe. . 
Rocky  Point. 
Shelby 


Smithfleld. 
Southport . 


Sunbury 

Wadesboro 

Winston-Salem. 

OHIO. 


Anna 

Ansonia 

Batavia 

Berlin  Heights.. . 
Canal  Winchester. 

Canfield 

Chardon 

Chlllicothe 

Circle  viUe 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Dresden 


Edison 

Hebron 

Kings  ville. 
Lancaster. 

Lima 

Lisbon 


Minerva 

Monroeville 

New  Lexington . . . 
New  Philadelphia . 
New  Vienna 


Name  of  institution. 


Training  School  for  Teachers. . 

State  Normal  School 

New  York  Training  School 
Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

do 


for 


.do. 


City  Normal  School 

Schenectady  Teachers'  Training 

School. 
Syracuse    Training    School    for 

Teachers. 
Watertown  Training  School 


Oak  Harbor . 


Pamlico  County  Trainine  School  V 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Sampson  County  Training  SdiooP. 
CuUowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 

State  Normal  SchooH 

do.» 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 

School. 

Pitt  County  Training  School » 

Berry  O' Kelly  Training  School  > . . 
Martin  County  Training  School  ^. . 
Bertie  County  Training  School ». .. 
Pender  County  Training  School  ^.. 
Cleveland       County       Training 

School.^ 
Johnston  County  Training  School. 
Brunswick      County      Training 

School.i 
Oates  County  Training  School  ^ . . . 
Anson  County  Training  School  ^. . 
The  Slater  State  Normal  School  ^ 


Shelby  County  Normal  School 

Darke  County  Normal  School 

Clermont  County  Normal  School.. 

Erie  County  Normal  School 

Franklin  County  Normal  School . . 
Mahoning  County  Ncxmal  School. 

County  Normal  School 

Ross  County  Normal  School 

Pickaway  County  Normal  School. 

Cleveland  School  of  Education 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

Muskingum      County      Normal 

School. 
Morrow  County  Nonnal  School . . . 
Licking  County  Normal  School . . . 
Ashtabula  Countv  Normal  School. 
Fairfield  County  Normal  School... 

City  Normal  School 

Columbiana     County      Normal 

School. 
Minerva  Countv  Normal  School. . . 

Huron  County  I^ornal  School 

Perry  County  Normal  School 

Tuscarawas  County  Normal  School. 
Clinton-Highland  Coonty  Normal 

School. 
Ottawa  County  Nonnal  School..., 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

1,'Oeu  ..*•.■ 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 
Women... 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Principal. 


A.  C.  McLechlan. 
John  C.  Bliss. 
Hugo  Newman. 

P.  I.  Bugbee. 
James  O.  RigKs. 
Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 
R.  T.  Congdon. 
Edward  J.  Bonner. 
G.  B.  Jeflers. 

J.  Edward  Banta. 

Ella  Marie  Wafradt. 


R.  L.  Rice. 

B.  B.  Dougherty. 
Z.  H.  Hvman. 
Robert  L.  Madison. 

P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  £.  Smith. 
Robert  H.  Wright. 

G.  R.  Whitfield. 
J.  H.  Bias. 
W.  C.  Chance. 

C.  G.  White. 
T.  T.  Ringer. 
A.  W.  Faster. 

Wm.  M.  Cooper. 
Jno.  H.  Floyd. 

T.  S.  Cooper. 
J.  R.  Faison. 
S.  G.  Atkins. 


Mabel  Dillahunt. 
Anna  Todd. 
Susanne  M.  Kochler. 
Ruth  Brintnall. 
Dora  A.  States. 
Eliza  M.  Allison. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Wren. 
Pearl  Geeting. 
Laura  Meng^. 
Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  dean. 
W.  T.  Heilman,  acting. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
Gertrude  Bartlett. 

Margaret  E.  Tipton. 
Bettie  M.  Tracy. 
Jessie  L.  Hickok. 
Eva  Richardson. 
Ho  Maddux. 
Fronia  Isley. 

L.  Ethel  Spray. 
Bertha  A.  Lively. 
Margaret  Nesbitt. 
Maude  A.  Bond. 
Mary  B.  Hoskin<t. 

Elizabeth  J.  Offerman. 


1  For  colored  persons. 
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a   OF   NOBKAl.  TBAININQ  8CBOOLS— fiODtiBUod. 

I.  Pabiie  KonaalScboolt—CoaaaiKA. 


Ottawa 

ilPP 

WMt  Lafayette 

Wtiotfarsbui^ 

Boulhwastem  Btate  Nonaal  School 

fnS""-""-- 

Keystone  State  Nonnal  Bcbool. ... 
Contrai  State  NormaJBchooi 

fflSSSSiv;::::::: 

PhllatlolpMa  Notmal  School 

Training  Bchoorior  TeiPhen 

S^^'^^'!:::;;;:: 

do 

UarKn  Cninty  Tralolng  BcHaol  K. 

Basteni  State  Normal  Scbool 

SOUTH  DAKOT*. 

Madison  IVionty  Trainlne  School ' 
East    TennWBCB    Stale    Nonnal 

Wlbon  County  Trainlae  School  i.. 
Shelby  County  TtsIdIbif  School  >.. 

WeT'%ttn«^'' Stale    Nomal 

LavamCounty  Training  adunli.. 
Stale  T«u*ers'  Noraial  GchooL... 

TEHHiaSEE. 

Normal  (Uemphfa)... 

Castleton 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coad. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed. 
Coed.. 
C<Bd.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Cosd. 
Wonie 
Coed.. 

Coed.'! 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 


RuUi  C.  rrey. 
Daiar  Inoe  Hcrrold. 
EUiabeth  W.  Cbandlw. 
Eibeit  E.  Day. 
OBveH.  EEKleetoi. 
Kathleen  Zltt. 
WInnirred  C.  Icoea. 
H.  W.  Holrenw. 
Helen  Bnm^. 
Ablail  Bristow. 
y,  STSwii^te. 


C.  H.  FWwr. 

Lealie  PLnrkney  Hill. 
Clyde  C.  Green. 
Frank  K.  Baker. 
A.  G.  Crane. 
JotnA.HKefth. 
A.  C.  Rothermel. 
Warrau  Nevlu  Drum. 
Winiam  R.  Slrau^ia. 


H.  B.  DaTla. 


imasSmnh, 


W.  f.  Hale. 

Andrmc  A.  Kinnumon. 


.   CaroJiAe^.  Woodruff. 
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XV. — ^PkBAIDBNTS,    etc.,   of   iNftriTVTIONS  FOB  THE  TRAINING   OF  TeACHSBA — Coil. 

U.    PBINCIPAL8   OF   MOBMAL  TBAININO    8GHOOL8-~<*Ontmued. 

/.  Public  normal  Sehoola^-Coniiaued. 


Location. 


VIROINIA. 


Blackstone . 


Charlottesville. 


Name  of  institution. 


North  Emporia. 
Petersburg 


Richmond. 
RuthviUe.. 


Byringa. 


Waverly... 
Yorktowm. 


WAfiHOrOTON. 


'  Bellingham. 
k  Oeiitralia . . . 

--  Cheney 

.  EOensDurg. 


Training 
Training 
Training 


Nottoway       County 

School.i 
Albemarle      County 

School.! 
QreensvJUe     County 

School.! 
VincLnia  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute.! 

City  Normal  Training  School 

Charles    City    County    Training 

School.! 
Middlesex       County       Training 

School.! 
Sussex  County  Training  Sehool  >. . 
York  County  Training  School  K... 


For  men, 

for 

women, 

or  coedu- 

cational. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 


Women, 
Coed.... 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Washington  State  Normal  Scho(4. 


Co«i. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed. 


WEST  vntonnA. 


Athens 

Bluefield 

Fairmont 

Glenville 

Shepherdstown. 

West  Liberty... 


WISCONSIN. 


Aigoma. 
Alma... 


Antigo.. 
Ashland. 
Berlin . . . 


Columbus. 

£au  Claire. 

Do.... 

JanesviUe.. 


Kaukauna. 
La  Crosse, . 
Ladysmith , 
Manitowoc. 


Marinette... 
Medford.... 
Menomonie. 


Merrill. 


Milwaukee... 

Monroe 

New  Lisbon. 


New  London. 


Oshkosh... 

Philhps.... 

Platteville. 

Reedsb 

Rhincla 


Concord  State  Normal  School Coed . 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Bluefield  Colored  Institute  >. 

State  Nwmal  School 

....do 

Shepherd  College,  State  Nonnal 

School. 
State  Normal  School 


Luoer. 


Door-Kowaunee  County  Training 

SoIlogL 
BuHalo  County  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Ijanglade  County  Training  School. 
Ashland  County'  TraiuingSchool. . 
Green    Lake    County    Training 

School. 
C<4umbia  County  Training  School . 
Eau  Claire  County  Training  School 

State  NcNrmal  School 

Book  Coimty  Training  Sehool  lor 

Teachers. 
Ou  tagamie  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

Manitowoc     County     Teachers' 

Training  SchooL 

Stephenson  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Training  Sdiool 

Dium  County  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
Lincoln  County  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

Green  County  Training  School . . . . 
Juneau  County  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School. 
Waupaca  County  Training  Sehool 

for  Teache^^. 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  SchocH 

Sauk  County  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Tralnmg  School . . . 


Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coedl 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Cr)ed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Principal. 


J.  M.  Botts. 

J.  0.  Shalton. 

J.  H.  WaUen. 

John  Manuel  Candy. 

W.  D.  EUis. 
H.  £.  Logan. 

J.  Henry  St.  Clare  Walker. 

Wm.  E.  Knox. 
Chas.  £.  Brown. 


Alexander  C.  Roberts. 
N.D.Showalter. 
George  H.  Black. 


C.  C.  Rossey. 
R.  P.  Sims. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
R.  O.  Rohrbough. 
W.  U.  S.  White. 

Howard  J.  McGlnnis. 


£.  J.  Young. 

Rose  K.Brandt. 

J.  H.  Lasher. 
J.  M.  iiorscheter. 
J.  F.  Cavauaugh. 

M.  C.  Palmer. 
F.  E.  Jaastad. 
H.  A.Schofleld. 
F.  J.  i»wth. 

W.  P.  Hagman. 
Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

B.  M.  Dresden. 
Fred  Christiansen. 

W.  E.  Morton,  sui>erintendent. 
J.H.  Wheelock. 
O.  L.  Bowman. 

E.  W.  McCrary. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

C.  H.  Dletz. 

C.  W.McNown. 


Coed Ellis  N.Calef. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Cued. 


n.  A-  Brown. 
WUliam  Milne. 
Asa  M.  Royce. 
EUen  B.  McDonald. 
M.  V.  Boyce. 


>  For  ooloced  persons. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  of  iNSTmjnoNS  for  the  Traiking  of  Teachers-^Coii. 
zi.  principals  of  normal  training  SCHOOLS— contmued. 

1.  Public  Normal  SchooJi—Coniixxaed. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

for  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Principal. 

■ 

WISCONSIN— con  td . 
■Ric«  T'ftkft 

Barron  County  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Richland  Coimty  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

L.  P.  Btmker. 

L.  C.  Johnson. 
J.  H.  Ames. 

C.  L.  Hill. 
John  F.  Sims.    . 
V.  E.  McCaskUl. 
Arthur  J.  Smith. 

A.  W.  Zellmer. 

D.  A.  S waits. 

E.  J.  Fitspatdck. 

F.  S.  Hyer. 
M.  H.  Jackson. 

Richland  Center 

^  River  Falls 

St.  Croix  Falls 

Stevens  Point 

Polk  County  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Superior 

do 

Union  Grove 

Racine-Kenosha    Joint    County 

Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Vernon  County  Normal  Trainmg 

School. 
Marathon  County  Training  School 
Waushara  Countv  Training  School 
State  Normal  Scnool 

Vlroqua 

VVausau 

Wautoma 

Whitewater 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

Wood  County  Teachers'  Training 
School. 

2,  Private  Normal  Schools. 


Tuskegee,  Ala 

Dcnvjer,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Coon. 


Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Chicago,  lU 


Do. 
Do. 


Oak  Park,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Waverly,  Iowa... 
Lexington,  Ky... 

Louisa,  Ky 

Ammendale,  Md . 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 


Do 

(Cambridge,  Mass. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.. 


Madison,  Minn . . 
New  Ulm,  Minn. 
Seward,  Nebr. . . 
Newark,  N.  J 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Maria  Stein,  Ohio. 


New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
Urbana,  Ohio 


Mount  Angel,  Oreg. 

Oswego.  Oreg 

rhiladelphia,  Pa.. 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.* 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Ricks  Normal  College 

American  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  Ncxmal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education. 

Concordia  Teachers'  CoU^;e 

Normal  College  of  the  American 
Gymnastic  Union. 

Wartburg  Normal  College 

Chandler  Normal  School » 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Ammendale  Normal  Institute 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics. 

Sloyd  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Mart  in  Luther  College 

The  Lutheran  Seminary 

Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

Chalif  Russian  Norxnal  School  of 
Dancing. 

Savage  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

St.  Augustine's  School » 

Normal  School  of  the  Precious 

•  Blood. 

St.  Alovsius  Academy  Normal 
School. 

Curry  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.! 

Mount  Angel  Normal  School 

Marylhurst  Normal  School 

GratE  College 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Women... 
Women... 


Men... 
Coed.. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Women.., 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 

Women... 

Women . . . 

Coed 


Women.. 
Women . . 
Coed 


Robert  R.  Moton. 

M.  F.  Miller. 

E.  Hermann  Arnold. 

Geo.  S.  Romney. 
M.  A.  Wood. 

Frances  Musselman. 

Mary  A.  Blood. 

W.  C.  Kohn. 
Emil  Rath. 

Aug.  Engelbrecht. 
Frederic  J.  Werking. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 
Brother  Philip. 
M.  Sanderson. 

Hartvig  Nissen. 

JosifSandberg. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

Linda  M.  Roth. 

£.  R.  Rorem. 

E.  R.  BUefemicht. 

F.  W.  C.  Jesse. 
Henry  Paoser. 

LoQls  H.  Chalif. 

Watson  L.  Savage. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Goold. 
Sister  M.  Angelina. 

Mother  M.  Leooie. 

E.  W.  B.  Curry. 

S.  M.  Rose. 

Mother  Alphoosus  Mary. 

Rev.  H«nry  M.  Speaker. 


1  For  colored  penons. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  op  Teachers — Coil, 

II.  PRINCIPALS  OP  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

i.  Private  yormal  Schools— Continued, 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Principal. 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Avery  Normal  Institute  * 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Cofd 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Coed 

Men 

B.  F.  Cox. 

Do.... 

Walllngford  Academy 

W.  T.  Frasier. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 
Martin,  Tenn 

Augustana  College  and  Normal 
School. 

Hall-Moody  Normal  School 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  i 

Morristown  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial CoUege.i 

Dixie  Normal  College 

Rev.  C.  0.  Solberg. 
James  T.  Warren. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Morristown,  Tenn 

St.  George,  Utah 

J.  A.  Smith  (Miss). 
Judson  S.  HIU. 

Joseph  K.  Nicholes. 

Hampton,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Harpers  Ferry.  W.  Va. 
St.  Francis,  wis 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute.1 

H<Ay  Name  Normal  School 

Holy  Name  Academy  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

Storer  College  1 

James  E.  Gregg. 

Sister  M.  Dolorosa. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Xavier. 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 

Pio  Nono  College 

Rev.  ^08.  J.  Pierron. 

1  For  colored  persons. 

lU.    DIRECTORS  OP   KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES,   NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  IN 

KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA.    . 

Tuskegce 

ARIZONA. 

Tempe 

CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Chico 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles. . . 

Do 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


COLORADO. 


Greeley . . 
Gunnison . 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. 


Do... 
Hartford 


New  Britain 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington 

Do 

Do 


FLORIDA. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(col<x'ed). 


Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arlsona . 


Barnard  Kindergarten  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

Southern  Branch  University  of  California.. 

Miss  Fulmer's  School 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 


State  Normal  CoUege 

Colorado  State  Normal  School . 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Connecticut  Froebel  Normal  School 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School . 

J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School 

MyrtlUa  Miner  Normal  School  (colored) . . 


Miami 

Tallahassee. 


Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 
State  CoU^e  for  Women 


Mrs.  G.  K.  Logan. 


Amanda  Zdler. 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
MarlcD  Barbour. 

Ethel  B.  Waring. 
Grace  Fulmer. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Anna  Stovall. 
Isabel  O.  MacKensie. 


Genevieve  Lyford. 
SteUa  H.  Yowell. 


Eileen  Stowell. 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 

Mary  C.  Mills. 

M.    Lima    Culver   and    Louift 

Smith. 
May  Heath  Noyes. 


Sarah  K.  Lipplncott. 
Jane  M.  McKnew. 
Irma  A.  Craig. 


Kate  Colyer. 
MItbel  H.  Wheeler. 
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XV. — ^Presidents,  etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  Teachers — r<m. 

III.    DIRECTORS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES,   NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  IN 

kinoergarten  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — coDtinued. 


LocBtton. 


OKOROIA.. 


Atlanta . . . 
Columbus . 


Liftgrange. 
gavannah. 


Valdosta 

HAWAQ. 

Honolulu 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Nonnal. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis . 
Mnncie 


IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 


KANSAS. 


Emporia. 
Hays 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans...... 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


Do. 
Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Bridgewater... 

Cambridge 

North  Aaams. 
anient.... 

SDringfldd 

Westfield 

Worcester 


MicmoAN. 


Name  of  tnstttntion. 


Atlanta  Unlvenlty  (colored) 

Free    Kindergarten   Association    Training 
School, 
-aage  Settlement  Training  flcfaool 


^e  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion Training  School. 
Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College 


Honolulu 
School. 


Free     Kindergarten     Training 


School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Education. 
School  of  Education,  Chicago  University . . . 
National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Col- 

PesUlocsi-Froebel  Teacher's  College 

Illinois  State  Nonnal  Unirersity 


Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Indiana    State    Nonnal    Scbool,    Eaalem 
Division. 


Drake  University 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUtg*. 


State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kansw  Noraial  SchooL . 


Big  Rapids. 

Detroit 

KalamsKoo. 
Marquette. 


liOuisvUle  Normal  Sdioot, 


New  Orleans  Nontaal School. 


Aflordbv    Kinderg^en-Piimary    Nonnal 
School. 

Ooucher  College 

Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Boston  Normal  School 

MissNiel's  Kindergarten-Piimary  Tiainiug 

School. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Nonnal  School 

Miss    Wheelock's    Kindergarten    Training 

Schod. 

State  Normal  School 

Lesley  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do. 
SpcinG[fleld  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
State  Normal  School 
do. 


Ferris  Institute 

Detrdt  Teachen'  Collqea. 

Western  N  ormal  School 

Northern  State  Nonnal  School. . 

Mount  Pleasant I  Central  State  Normal  School 

Ypsilanti 1  Michigan  State  NoibmI  Gottegs. . 


Edwina  Wood. 

Maria  Mfsiroe. 
Horteose  M.  Orcutt. 

Georgia  Mae  Barrett. 


Frances  Lawrence. 


Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page. 
Alice  Temple. 
Edna  Dean  Baker. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Hegner. 
Marguerite  £.  Lee. 


Mrs.  Elisa  A.  Blakec. 
B.  F.  Mooro; 


Irene  Hirsch. 
Helen  James. 


Achsa  N.  Harris. 
LoeUaMoGee. 


lira.  R.  D.  Allan. 


Fiances  Randolph. 


Elisabeth  Harrison. 

Stella  A.  McCarty. 
Winifted  Weldin. 


Mary  C.  Shute. 
Harriot  Niel. 

Mrs  Harriet  H.  Janea. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 

Annie  M.  Wells. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  WoUud. 
Mrs.  Blisa  G.  Graves. 
E.  Vera  Knight. 
HatUe  Twichdl. 
Emma  L.  Hammonct. 
Sarah  A.  Marble. 


Winifred  Smith. 
Frances  Kern. 
H.  Susan  Bates. 
Helen  R.  Emmons. 
D.  H.  Boberts. 


PBESII»^TS,  ETC.,  OF  TSAINIKG  SCHOOLS. 
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XV. — ^PftXSIDBNTB,    BTC.,   OF  iNSTITimOKS  FO&  THE  TRiJKIKO   OF  TeACBKRS — Con. 

HI.  DIRECTOS6  OF  KINI^BRGARTKN  TIUIKINO  IK  COI.L£6£8,   NORMAL  SCHOOl;S»  AND  IN 

KINDSRGART£N  XRAININU  aCHOOLfl — continued. 


Lofifttton. 


MnnCBSOTA. 


Duluth 

Mankato 

Minneapolis. . 


Moorhead. 
St.  Cloud. 
Winona... 


Miasissipn. 


Ckdumbus. . . 
Hattiesburg. 


MISSOtTBI. 


Cape  Girardeau 
Springfield.. 

St.  Louis 

-Warrensburg 


• • «« • • •« 


MONTANA. 


Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Peru 

University  Place. 
Wayne 


NEW  HAMPSJIBE. 

Keene 


NEW  JEBSET. 


Montclalr 

Newark , 

Paterson 

Trenton 

East  Orange. 


NEW  TOBK. 


Buffalo •. 

Do 

Cortland 

Oeneseo 

Herkimer 

New  York  (Brookljm). 

Do 

New  York 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Rochester 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse.... 


NOBTH  GABOLINA. 

Raleigh 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Name  of  izuUtuiloiL 


State  Normal  School 

do. 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  AiwodiiliAn  Nor- 
mal School. 

State  Nonnal  School 

....do. - - 

.....do. 


Mississippi  State  CoHeiEe  for  Women.. 
Mississippi  Normat  College 


Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachan'  College. . 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Collage. 

Wilson  Kindergarten-Primary  Institute 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers '  College 


State  Normal  School. 


Midland  CoIleM 

State  Normal  School , 

University  of  Nebraska........ 

University  of  Omaha , 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
State  Normal  Scnool , 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

...-do , 

Normal  Trainine  School , 

State  Normal  School 

Miss  Peet's  Kindergarten  Training  School. . 


Teachers'  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Foils  Mission  Institute 

Department  of  Education,  Adelphi  College. . 

Training  School  for  Teactatts 

Harriet  M.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training' 
School. 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Hunter  College  oi  the  City  of  New  York 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

Training  School  of  the  Froebri  League 

State  Normal  School 

do 

City  Normal  School 

Teachers'  Training  SchooL 

Training  School  for  Teachers 


St.  Augustine's  School  (c(rfored>. 


Bottineau Forestry  State  Normal  School. 

Valley  City {  State  Nwmal  School 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Helen  C.  Steele. 
Martha  V.  Collins. 
Stella  Louise  Wood. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Durbaron. 
Beulah  Douglass. 
Louise  Sutherland. 


RosaB.  Knox. 
Lottie  Hooper. 


Mrs.  Elma  Williams  Ealy. 
Elizabeth  Moss. 
Mabel  A.'Wllson. 
Julia  Scott. 


Jane  Roberts. 


Eva  E.  Mixer. 
Acnes  Knutzen. 
CUtfaO.  Wilson. 
Mary  B.  Fox. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.Miner. 
Alwine  Luers. 


Pauline  MitcheU. 


Nora  Atwood. 
Harriet  P.  Carpenter. 
Marguerite  Houston. 
Edna  V.  Hughas. 
Cora  Webb  Feet, 


Louiro  M.  Cassety. 
Bertha  L.  Hill. 
Anne  S.  Blake. 
Amy  Quakenbush. 
Anna  E.  Harvey. 
Ruth  E.  Tappan. 
Harriet  M.  Mnis. 

Jessica  E.  Beers. 

Marie  Bell  Coles. 

Jenny  Hunter. 

M.  Blanche  Bosworth. 

Patty  S.  Hill. 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  LangzetteU 

Jessie  Scott  Himes. 

Elisabeth  G.  Holmes. 

Mary  Jean  Miller. 

Lillian  Goetz. 

Maude  C.  Stewart. 


Martha  Hyde. 


Catherine  M.  Hart. 
Emma  Flinn. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  por  the  Training  op  Teachers — Con. 
J II.  directors  of  kindergarten  training  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  in 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Athens 

Cincinnati . 


Do.... 
Cleveland . 

Do.... 
Columbus. 
Dayton . . . 

Kent 

Oberlln . . . 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Oklahoma  City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion , 

East  Stroudsburg. 

Uarrisburg , 

J«nkintown 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven , 

Mansfield , 

Millersvllle 

Philadelphia 

Do , 

Do 

Pittsburgh 


Do. 


Name  of  institution. 


Perkins  Normal  School 

Ohio  University , 

Cincinnati  Assodation  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Cindnnati  Missionary  Training  School 

Cleveland  Kinderearten  Training  School 

Cleveland  NormalSchool 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Law  Froebd  Kindergarten  Training  School. 


East  Central  State  Teachers'  College. 
Oklahoma  City  Collie 


Shippensbure. 
Slippery  Rock 
Westchester. . . 


RHODE   ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Rockhill 


State  Normal  School, 
do. 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Beech  wood  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School . 

State  Normal  School , 
do. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 

Temple  Univa^ity 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  Colfax  School 
No.  1. 

School  Oi'  Childhood,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Nwmal  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Madison 

Sprin^eld 


TEXAS. 


Canyon 

Commerce.. 

Denton 

Do 

San  Marcus. 


UTAH. 


Rhode  Island  Cc^lege  of  Education. . 


Winthrop  College.. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  College. 


l*rovo ,  Brigham  Yoimg  University , 

Salt  Lake  Ciiy University  of  Utah 


viRomiA. 

Farmville 

Harrisonburg 


WASHINGTON. 


Belllneham. 
EUensDurg. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Superior 


State  Normal  School . 
do 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Helen  Evans. 
Constance  T.  MoLeod. 
Lillian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  N.  Sinnett. 
Netta  Faris. 
Grace  L.  Brown. 
Elizabeth  Samuel. 
Anna  Littell. 
John  E.  McOilvery. 
Citato  May. 
Mary  E.  Law. 


Anna  Paxtoa. 
Mary  £.  Harris. 


Lydia  Mlllinfer. 
Gertrude  M.  Refers. 
Evelyn  Barrington. 
Eula  Ableson. 

Helen  B.  Lesher. 
Edna  Bond. 
Annie  Gochnauer. 
Mary  Adatr. 
Lucinda  P.  MacKenzie. 
Adelaide  T.  Hlman. 
H.  B.  Davis. 


Mary  Rachel  Harris. 
Mrs.  George  Hamm. 


Lucile  Faith  Manatt. 


Minnie  Macfeat. 


Llda  M.Williams. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Brady. 
LUlie  S.  Cooper. 


Edna  E.  Hames. 
Durald  Boren. 
Evalina  Harrington. 
Mabel  M.  Osgood. 
Helen  M.  Chrlstianson. 


Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry. 
Rose  Jones. 


Mabel  L.  CuUdn. 
Mary  L.  Seeger. 


Gertrude  Earhart. 
Clara  Meisner. 


Louise  M.  Alder. 
Caroline  D.  Barbour. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 
XVI  —  DiRBCTOHS  OF  Summer  Schools. 

I,  C0LLRBE8,  AND  MORUAL 


Auburn 

Ceutomile.'.!! 

Daphne 

Floreuce 

JaoksoaTllls 

Llvtugstm 

ICvloD 


Hait«Tallo.... 


Cnlveislly., 


LadetphlA 


Do.""'.'.'.. 

PayettevtUa.... 


HuDllnzton  I«ke. 

14KUT1&  Beach 

Los  An^es 


PaciQc  Qrave 
St.  HoLena.. 
Ban  Diego... 


Stanford  UnJvenitr, 


f]r«e]ey _ . . 

Oimniian 

Woodtend  rack... 


unlyrnliiiiig  & 
Btale  NormaTsol 


8tat8  Narmal  Scbool . . 


State  AciicaltUTal 
InstUulo  (colored), 
[obile  County  Trabilng  School . 


InstUulo  (colored). 

Mobile  County  Train' 

State  Ntrmal  School _. 

Tnakeeee  Nornul  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute tcotored). 

Unlvaislty  of  Alabama 


Nortbem  Arlfona  Norm 
tTolverslty  of  Ariiona . . . 


Ajkaauas  State  Normal  Sebool 

Haodrii  Collece  School  for  Ulnlsters. 

Unlvorslly  of  Arkanaas 

L«  County  Training  School 


Bumboldt  Stale  Normal  Sebool 

UnlTarsltyorCalUOnila 

Pomona  College 

Fresno  Bute  Rormal  School 

PomonBCDJI^e  Karlne  Laboratory.. 


._, Marine  Station 

Pmcfdc  Union  Collags 

State  Nonnal  School 

San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College . 
State  Teachers  College , 


Chlco  SUIe  Toachera  College  (Uount 

Shaita  Summer  School). 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uolverally 

Camp  CaJllonila,  SununBT  Sebool  ol 

Surveying  (Unlverrtty  olCalUbmia). 


HUoO-  Durham 

H.P.UI11W. 

V.D.Engle 

VtetvC.  AldeiBoii!!'. 

J.a.Crabbe 

B.QaMtj 

FiaiSu.  Okey 
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X\^I. — ^DmECTORS  OF  Summer  Schools — Oontinued. 

I.    UNIVERSITIES,   COLLEGES,   AND  NORMAL   SCHOOLS— COn tin Ued. 


Location. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 


New  Haven  (Yate 
Station) 


DELAWABB. 

Newark 


DISTIUCT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. 


Washinirton. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


FLOBIDA. 


Gainesvilie. . 

Madteon 

Tallahassee. 


OEOSOIA. 


Athens 

Do.... 

Atlanta... 
Do.... 

Dahlon^a. 


Emory  Unlvemity . 

Maoon 

MillfidgevlUe 

Valdorta 


IDAHO. 


Albion... 
Lewis  t(Hi. 
Moscow.. 
PocateUo. 
Rexburg. 


ILUNOIS. 


Carbondale. 

Carthage . . . 
Charle^on. 
Chicago 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
DeKalb. 


Bvsmston . 


Do. 
E^ing. 


Summer  school. 


New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

State  Board  of  fidueatlon  Scfaool 


University  of  DelswBre. 


American  University 

Catholic  Slstors  Coliege  (Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America). 

George  Washington  Urfversfty. 

National  University  Law  School 


University  of  Florida 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 


State  Normal  Schcyol 

University  of  Geonda 

Georgia  School  of  Teehnology 

Morehouse  College  (colored ) 

North  Georgia  A^icultinal  College. . . 


Emory  University 

Mercer  University 

Georgia  Normai  and  Industrial  College. 
South  Georgia  State  Normal  College. . . 


State  Normal  School , 

do 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Toennical  Institute. 
RidcB  Normal  College 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Carthi^  Coliege 

Eastern  Dlinois  State  Teachers'  College 

American  College  of  Physical  Ednca- 
tion. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Normal  College 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elemen- 
tary College. 

Pcstalozzi-Frocbel  Teachers*  CoUmv..  . 

School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Edu- 
cation. 

University  of  Chicf^o 

Northern  lilbiois  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. 

Garrett  BiWlce!  Institute 


Northwestern  University. 
£  wing  College 


Director  in  1921. 


E.H.Arnold. 


7.  Lawrence  Meader... 


W.  A.  Wilkinson.. 


A.  H.  Putney 

Pstriok  J.  MeCormick. 

W.  C.  Rufidlger 

Charles  Carasi 


A.  A.  Mtnii^Tee.. 
M.  B.  McGregor. . 
Edward  Conradi. 


T.  J.  Woofter 

.....do 

A.  B.  Morton 

John  Hope 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

Theodore  H.  Jack 

Peyton  Jacob 

John  W.  Good 

R.  H.  Powell 


C.  E.  Bocock 

O.M.Elliott 

J.  F.  Messioger 

Charles  H.  Lewis..—  .. 
Hyrum  Manwarlng. . . 


H.  W.  Shyrock. 


H.  D.  Hoover 

Livingston  C.  Lord..., 
M.  A.  Wood 


H.  M.  Raymond 

William  B.Owen.. 
Frances  Musselman. 


Mary  A.  Blood. 


D.  A.  Dugcan 

George  N.  Carman 

Frederic  Siedenburg. . , 
Edna  Dean  Baker 


Bertha  Hofer  Hegner. 
Mary  Boomer  Page... 

Harry  Pratt  Jndson. . 
J.  Stanley  Brown 


Charles 

Stuart. 
C.S.  Marsh. 
H.  A.  Smoot 


Macaniay 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


July  26 


July     5 


June  26 


June  20 
July     1 

Jtme  19 

June  15 


June  15 
Jone  1 
June  12 


June  22 
June  20 
July  24 
June  13 
June  15 

Jcme  20 
June  15 
June  14 
May  81 


June    5 
June  15 

.  .  aUO. ...  I 

Jane  10 

»  •  aUw*  •  ■  •  V 


Jime 
...do. 
June 

June 
July 
June 


27 

m 
1 


June  21 


June 

July 
July 
June 

June 
July 

June 
June 


26 
3 
1 

12 

20 
1 

19 
5 


June  19 


June 
May 


26 
29 


Closing. 


Aug.  30 


Aog.  16 


Aug.    4 


Aug.  90 
Aug.  11 

Aug.  IS 
Sept.  2S 


Aug.    S 
A«g.    I 

Aug.    5 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  B 
Sept.  14 
Jmy  25 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  81 
Aug.  30 
July  38 
July    7 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  13 
Aog.  M 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  IS 


June  21  j  Sept.   1 
12 


July  28 
Sept.  1 
At^.    S 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  1 
July    5 

Aug.    4 

Do. 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  11 

Aug.  1 
July  31 

Sept.  1 
Aiv.  SS 

Sept.    1 

Aug.  19 
Do. 
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XVI. — ^DoEGCTORS  OF  SuMMss  SCHOOLS — Cootmued. 
I.  UNiYRBsiTUft,  COLLBOB8,  AND  KOBUAL  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Location. 


iLLTNOis— contd. 
lAke  Forest 


Labanon 

Macomb 

Normal 

FiBoria. 

River  Forest 

Rock  Island. 


Urbana.. 
Whcaton. 


INDIANA. 


/^ng4>jft , 

BloomlngtoBL . 

Danrllle 

RyansYllle . . . . 
Fort  Wayne.., 

Franklin 

Ooahen 

Oreencastle... 

Hanoirer 

iBdianapoUs.. 

Do 

Do , 


Do... 
La&yette. 
Muncte... 


Motre  Dame. . 

Do 

Oakland  City. 
TerreHaate.. 

Valparaiso..... 
VInGSBneB...., 
Winona  Lake. 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  FaUs... 
Cedar  Rapids. 
DesM(^es... 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fairfield 

Favette 

Indianola.... 

loivaCity 

lovra  Falls. 


Mount  Pleasant. 
Mount  Vernon.. 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 


BiouxCity. 


KAMSAa 


Baldwin 
Emporia.... 

Hays 

Kansas  City. 
Lawrence... 
Llndsborg... 
MoPhersoD.. 
Mftnbattaa^ 


Summer  school. 


Lake   Forest   University   School   of 
Music. 

MeKendree  Collece 

Western  lUinels  jState  Normal  SchooL. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytecbnie  Institute 

Concordia  Teachers*  C<rflefi;e 


Augustana  College  and   The<doglcal 
Seminary. 

University  of  lUinoia 

Wfaeaton  College 


Tri-SUteCoUege 

Indiana  University 

Central  Normal  College 

EvansvUle  College 

Fort  Wayne  Normal  School. 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

HanoAcr  College. 

Butler  College 

IiKiiana  Central  UnlA'ersity. 


Indiana  University  Schoofof  Medicine. 

North  American  Gymnastic  Union, 
Normal  School. 

Teachers'  College  of  Indianapdis 

Purdue  University 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  (East- 
em  Division). 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame , 

Oakland  City  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School , 

Valparaiso  Univeraty 

Vlnoennes  University 

Winona  Normal  School 


Dkector  bi  1021. 


MartaMiUaowski. 


WilUam  C.Walton.... 

W.  P.  Morgim. 

David  Fenuey 

Albert  F.  Siepert 

(No  Mmmer  school, 

iroi.) 

Gustav  Andreen 


Charles  E.Ctaadaey. 
W.  F.  Rice 


L.M.  Sniff 

Henry  Lester  Smith.. 

Jonathan  RigdoD 

Charles  E.Torbet.... 

Flora  Wilber 

H.  N.  Sherwood 

C.  B.  Blosser 

JotmL.Beyl 

Clem  O.  Tbompson. . 

J.  W.  Putnam 

Boraoe  W.  Marshall.. 
Charles  P.  Emerson. . 
EmURath 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  College 

Des Moines  University..... 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College , 

Mount  St.  Joseph  CoUege 

Parsons  College 

U^per  Iowa  University 

Simpson  CoDege 

University  of  Iowa. 


Ellsworth  College 

low^  WealeyanCoDege 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College , 

Central  College 


Momingaide  (College. 


Atfihiaon St.  Benedict's  CoUeeB 


Baker  University. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School. 

Kansas  City  University . 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Mcpherson  College 

Kansas  State  A^ncultoralConiisp. . 


EnxaA.  Blaker 

George  L.  Roberts. . . 
Thomas  J.  Breitwieser. 

Sister  M.  Frances  Inez . 

Josrah  Burke 

W.P.Dearing 

W.  W.  Parsons 

John  E.  Roessler 

William  Halnon 

G.  C.  Brandenburg.... 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


June  2.5 

June  19 
June  12 

...do 

June  19 
July    1 

June  15 

June  19 
...do..... 


June  6 
June  8 
May  29 
May    8 


G.  M.  Wilson. 


W.  8.  NeweU 

C.  E.  Germane 

A.  Holmes 

John  C.Stuart 

Sister  Mary  Antonia. . 
Howard  McDoaaJd . . . . 

J.  W.  Dicklman , 

J.  P.  McCoy , 

C.  H.  Weller 

Ida  Franklin  Meyer.. . 

H.  E.  Jaques , 

Charles  W.  Flint 

F.C.Stanley 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
Frank  £.  Monman. . . 


M.Veth 

C.  S.  Parmenter , 

Normao  Triidett . . . . , 

W.A.Lewis 

W.A.Reese 

W.  H.  Johnson , 

Ernst  F.PIhlblad... 

J.A.Blair 

BdwInL.  HoltaQ..., 


Apr.  U 
June  19 
June  5 
June  10 
June  20 
May  22 
June  15 
June  30 

Mar.  13 
June  11 
June  19 

July  •! 
June  28 
June  5 
Jupe  15 
May  30 
May  8 
June    1 


June  10 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

...do. 

June 

June 

...do. 

June 

...do. 

...do. 

June 


Closing. 


Sept.   I 

Aug.  U 
July  21 
Aug.  31 
July  22 
Aug.  10 

July  15 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  U 


Sept.  6 
Aug.  18 

Sept.    1 

Aug.  4 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  S 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  II 
Aug.  15 
July  31 

Aug.  SI 
Aug.  12 
Sept.    1 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  6 
Aiu.  25 
Aug.  3D 
Aug.  18 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  25 


19  Aug.  as 

16     Aug.  21 

12 

28     Aug.    6 

27        Do. 

12     Aug.  19 

Do. 

5     Aug.  20 

12     Aug.  25 

...    Aug.  19 

12     Ai«.  19 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  19 

Sept.   4 


19 


June  12 


July 
June 
June 
May 
June 

do. 

June  5 
June  1 
June    2 


1 
8 
1 

31 
12 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  31 
July  20 
July  30 
July  28 
July  24 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  5 
July  10 
Aug.    i 
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XVI. — ^Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued. 
I.  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools — continued. 


LfOcation. 


Newton. 


Pittsburg. 

Salina 

Topeka... 
Wichita.. 


Wingfleld 

KENTUCKY. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green. 


Frankfort. 


Lexington. 
Richmond. 


Winchester 

LOUISUNA. 


Baton  Roiige . 
Franklin  ton.. 
Natchitoches. 
New  Orleans 

Do 

Do 

VineviUe 

Shrcveport. . . 


MAINE. 


Castiue 

Farmington. 
Fort  Kent.. 

G(»-ham 

Lewiston . . . 


Machias. 
Orono. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Baltimore. 


00. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bowie. 


College  Park. 
EllicottCity. 
Frostburg. . . 
Towson 


Summer  school. 


Bethel  College. 


Director  in  1921. 


State  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Southwestern  College 


Berea  College 

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School. 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute (colored). 

University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
W.  A.  Brandenburg. . , 

A.H.King 

D.  L.  McEachron 

F.  A.  Nefl 

MarkEwald 


Cloyd  N.  McAllister...  June  19 
H.H.Cherry j  June  20 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


Closing. 


June    5  •  July  14 


May  31 

June  4 
June  12 
June  2 
June    I 


G.  P.  Russell. 


George  M.  Baker. 
T.J.  Coates 


Louisiana  State  University 

Washington  Parish  Training  School. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

Loyola  University 


'  (No  summer  school, 
1921.) 


Delmar  T.  Powers 

B.P.Smith 

V.L.Roy 

Francis    X.    Twell- 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Tulaue  University,  School  of  Medicine 

Louisiana  College 

Centensry  College 


Eastern  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School. 
Western  State  Normal  School. 
Bates  (Allege 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Do 

Fitchburg 

Framingham... 

Hyannis 

Newton  Center. 


Washin^n  State  NormalSchool. 
University  of  Maine . 


Presque  Isle Aroostook  State  Normal  School 


St.  John's  College 

Baltimore  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers (colored). 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College  (colored) 

Notre  Dame  (College  of  Maryland 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial 
SchooUcolored). 

University  of  Maryland 

Rock  Hill  College 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 

do 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. . . 

Boston  University 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. . 

Northeastern  College 

Posse  NormalSchoolof  Gymnastics.. . . 

Simmons  Col  lege 

Howard  Schoolof  Artsand  Sciences 

Harvard  School  of  Physical  Education . 
Massa<^usetts  Institute  of  Technology . 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Newton  Theological  InstitatiOD 


meyer. 
A.  B.  Dinwiddle. 

do 

C.Cottingham... 
George  8.  Bexton. 


June  14 

June  20 
June  26 

June    1 


June  14 
June  20 
June  1 
June  15 

June  12 
June  15 
...do..... 


June    9 


WilUamD.Hall July  19 

W.  G.  Mallett June  26 


W.E.Russell .'June  26 

Robert  A.  F,  McDon-    July     3 
aid. 

William  L.  Powers July    6 

James S.  Stevens '  June  26 

San  Lorenzo  Merriman;  July  18 


8.  S.  Handy June  20 

Norman  W.Cameron..   July    5 


Edward  F.  Buchner do 

Norman  W.Cameron..   ..do 

Sister  M .  Philemon . . . . !  July    6 
D.S.S.Goodloe !  June  15 


H.F.Cotterman 

Brother  E.  Alban... 
James  Widdowson . . 
Lida  Lee  Tall 


John  Phelan 

A.  H.  Rice 

David  L.  Edsall ,  •  • 

Cans.  Ell 

Hartvlg  Nissen 

Henry  Lafavonr 

J.  Tucker  Murray 

William  H.  Geer 

C.  F.  Park 

William  D.'Parkiiison! 

W.  H.D.Meier 

W.A.Baldwin 

George  E.  How 


June  19 
June  28 
July  5 
...do 


July  1 
July  6 
June  1 
July  10 
July    5 

...do 

...do 

July  5 
June  15 
July  10 
July  17 
July  5 
June  12 


Aug.  25 
July  31 
July  22 
July  28 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  27 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  15 

Aug.    1 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  15 


July  28 
July  12 
Aug.  8 
July  27 

July  22 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  » 
Aog.  10 


I 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  4 

Aug.  4 
Do. 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  25 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 
July  29 

July  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 


Aug.  1 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  80 
Sept.  8 
Au£.  12 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  30 
June  9i 
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XVI. — Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued. 

I.    UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS — CODtinUCd. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSBTTS— 

continued. 


Northampton . 


Tufts  College. 
Woods  Hole.. 
Worcester 


MICHIQAN. 


Ami  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Berrien  Springs. 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Topinabee 


Ypsilanti 

MINNESOTA. 


Bermidji.... 

Duluth 

Mankato 

Minneapolis. 
Moorhead . . . 
St.  Cloud.... 
St.  Paul 

Do 

Winona 

Do 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Blue  Mountain. 


Clinton 

Hattiesburg. 

Jackson 

Meridian 

University . . 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau . 


Columbia 

Fayette 

Jefferson  City. 

KirksviUe 

La  Grange 

Marshall , 

Maryviilo 


RoUa 

St.  Louis... 

Do 

Do 

Springfield. 


Warrensburg. 
Warren  ton... 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1021. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1022. 


Oi>ening. 


Smith  College  Training  School  for  So- 
cial Workers. 

Tufts  College 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 


F.  Stuart  Chapin. 

John  A.  Fousens. 
Frank  R.LUlie. 


Clark  University ;  Wallace  W.  Atwood.., 


University  of  Michigan 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education . 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Detroit  Teachers  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Teachers  College. 

do. 

do. 

University  of  Minnesota . 
State  Teachers  College.. 

do. 
College  of  St.  Catherine. 

Hamune  University 

College  of  St.  Teresa. . . . 
State  Teachers  College. . 


Blue  Mountain  College. 


Mississippi  Collie 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

Millsaps  College 

State  Normal  School,  Meridian  Collie . 
University  of  Mississippi 


■| 


Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Southeast  Missouri  StateTeacbers  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

State  Teachers  Coftege 

La  Grange  College 

Missouri  valley  College 

Northwest  Missouri   State   Teachers' 
College. 

State  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

Forest  Park  College 

Harris  Teachers'  College 

St.  iKniis  University 

Southwest  Missouri   State  Teachers' 
College, 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers'  C<^ege 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Edward  H.  Kraus. 

Linda  M.  Roth 

Frederick  G  riggs . . , 
L.  J.  Boneckner..., 

E.H.Ryder 

F.  W.  McNair 

D.B.Waldo 

James  H.  B.  Kaye. 

E.  C.  Warriner 

George  R.  La  Rue. 


Charles  McKenny. 


M.W.  Deputy.... 
£.  W.  Bonannon.. 
Charles  H.  Cooper. 

J.  J.  PettiJQhn 

O.  M.  Dickerson.. 

J.  C.  Brown 

Sister  Antonia  . . . 
Albert Z.  Mann... 
MaryA.  Molloy... 
G.  E.  Maxwell 


(No  summer  school, 
1021), 

J.  W.  Provine 

JoeCo<^ 

George  L.  Harreli 

W.C.  WilUams 

Christopher  Longest. . . 


Emily  S.  Dexter. 
W.  S.  Dearmont. 


A.  RossHiU.... 
E.  P.  Puckett... 
C.  Richardson... 
John  R.  Kirk. . . 
John  W.  Crouch. 
LN.  Evrard.... 
Ira  Richardson.. 


Charles  H.  Fulton.. 
Anna  Sneed  Cairns. 
E.  Georro  Payne. . . 

M.  J.  O'Connor 

Clyde  M.Hill 


E.  T.*.  Hendricks. 
H.  Noshall 


July    4 

July  1 
June  28 
July     5 


June  20 
July  6 
June  1 
June  24 
June  26 
June  10 
June  26 

...do 

...do.... 
July     1 


June  26 


June  15 
June  10 
June  12 
June  10 
...do.... 
June  20 
July  1 
June  15 
June  30 
June  12 


June  1 

June  5 
May  20 
June  15 
June  20 
June  5 


June  5 
May  20 

June  22 
June  5 
...do.... 
May  20 
June  5 
June  4 
May  20 


June    1 

..do 

June  10 
June  25 
June    1 

...do.. .. 
Jtme  12 


Closing. 


Aug.  20 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  10 
Aug.    4 

Do. 

Da 
Aug.  23 

Aug.    4 


July  25 

July  28 

July  21 

July  28 

July  20 

Do. 

Aug.  6 

July  30 

Aug.  11 

July  12 


Aug.    3 

July  8 

July  7 

Aug.  1 

Do. 


July  20 
Aug.     4 

Aug.  17 
July  31 

Do. 
Aug.    4 
Aug.    5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  15 

July  16 

July  22 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  4 

Aug.    6 
Aug.    5 


74807^—22 8 
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XTV'L — Directors  of  Summer  Schools — Contiauea. 

I.    UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS — COntlllued. 


Location. 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman. 

DiUoii.... 
Mlasoula. 
Poison... 


NEBRASKA. 

Chadron 

Collegevieur , 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Kearney , 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Bo 

Peru 

University  Place., 
Wayne 


York. 


NEVADA. 


Keno. 


NEW  HAJfFSHIKE. 

Keenc 

Plymouth 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Convent  Station.. 

Hoboken 

Madison 

New  Brunswick.. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuaufiraue... 
East  Las  Vegas. 

Silver  City 

Socorro 


NF.W   YORK. 


Albany... 

Alfred 

Auburn. . . 
Brockpcu-t. 


Brooklyn. 


Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Geneseo 

Ithaca 

NewPaUz.... 
New  Bochelle. 
New  York.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburg — 
Potsdam 


Bumjner  school. 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  Normal  College 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Montana  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 


State  Normal  and  Teachers'  College. 

Union  College 

Midland  CofieBB 

Grand  Island  College 


Hastings  College. 

State  Teachers^  College 

University  of  NehrasKB 

Crelghton  University^ 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Normal  and  Teachers'  College.. 

Nebraska  Wesley  an  University 

State  Normal  School  and  Teachers' 

College. 
York  College 


University  of  Nevada. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Kutgors  Scientific  School 


Univeraity  <rf  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
New  Mexico  State  Normal  Schoojl. 
New  Mexico  Stale  School  of  Mines. 


New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. . 

Alfred  University 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary , 

State  Normal  School , 


Adelphi  College. 


Buffalo  State  Normal  School 

Canisius  Celine 

University  of  Buffalo 

State  Normal  School 

Comell  University 

State  Normal  School 

College  of  New  Hooh  elle 

Biblical  Semioary  in  New  York 

Chalif  Nonnal  Scsiool  of  Danrixig 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

New  York  Universitv 

State  Normal  School*. 

do 

.....do 

....do 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


W.  F.  Brewer. 


8.  E.  Davis 

Freeman  Daughters. 
Morton  J.  EIrod 


Robert  I.  EUiott . 
H.  A.  Morrison.... 

£.E.  Stauffer 

Charles  Firth 

F.  K.  Wcyer 

George  E.  Martin. 

A-  A.  Reed , 

W.  P.  Whelan.... 
Gilbert  W.  James. 

E.  L.  Rouse 

B.  E.  Mc Proud... 
U.S.  Conn 


June  19 

...do.... 
lime  20 
June    1 


C.  E.  AshCTHft 


John  W.  Hsdl. 


WaUaceE.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver... 


^ter  Mary  Kathleen . 
Alex  C.  Humphreys.., 

K.S.  Tipple , 

Charles  H.  EUlott 


Davids.  Hill 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner. 

W^0.  HaU 

E.H- Wells 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Jtme 
June 
May 
June 


Harlan  H.  Homer 

PaulE.  Titsworth.... 
George  Black  Stewart. 
(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
Adelbert  G.  Froden- 

borgh. 
Harry  W,  RockwelL.. 

Miles  J.  O'Maiia 

Julian  Park 

James  V.  Sturges 

R.  M.  Oflden 

John  C.  Bliss 

M.  M.  Xavier 

John  A.  Wood 

Louis  H.  Chalif 

Paul  Klapper 

JohnJ.Coss 

Rush  Rankin 

Adele  Blldersee 

Porter  R.  Lee 

James  E.  Lough 

P.  I.  Bugbee 

James  0.  Rlggs 

George  K.  Hawkins. . . 
R.  T.  Congdon 


.do. 


21 
15 

5 
31 

6 


Closing. 


Sept.    1 

Aug.  18 
SepL  1 
Juiv  »l 


6  I  July  29 
1  ;  July  26 
12  Aug.  4 
1  Aug.  1 
8  Ang.  8 
5  July  2S 
3  Aug.  18 
"  Aug.  2 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  18 
July  29 


June    5 


June  19 


July  11 
July     7 


July  6 
Aug.  7 
June  1 
June  28 


June  15 
June  5 
June  6 
May  21 


July  10 

July  £ 

July  10 

July  6 


..do.... 

..do 

July  10 
July  ,  5 
July    8 

JuVy"'6 
June  21 
Mav  30 
July  5 
July  10 
Jidy    5 

June  Ifi 

Julv  3 
Jal'v  4 
July    6 

July  1 
July     5 


Do. 


July  2S 


Aug.  IS 
Aug.  14 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  2 
J(dy  31 
Aug.   6 


July  23 
July  il 
July  28 
Aug.  20 


Aug.  19 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  12 
Da 

Aug.  l€ 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  1 
July  23 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  15 
July  31 
Aug.  11 
Aug.   15 

Da 

Do. 
Aug.  13 
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XVI. — Directors  of  Sumicbr  Schools — Continued. 

I.   UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,   AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS — continued. 


Location. 


NEW  YORK — contd. 

Rochester 

Sjnracaso 

Do 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Boooe 

Chapel  Hill 

Do 

Charlotte 

CuUowhee 

Dnrham 

Elbabeth  City 

Fayetteville 

Greensboro 

Greenville , 

Hlckorv , 

Method 

Pormole , 

Pembroke 

Salisbury 

South  port 

Wake  Forest , 

West  Raleigh 

Whiteville 

KORTn  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College, 
Bottineau , 


Dickinson.. 
Ellendale.. 

Fargo 

JamestoMm. 
Mavville... 

Mlnot 

University . 
Valley  city. 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

BkHTton 

Bowling  Green. 
Cincinnati 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 


Columbus.... 

Do 

DeAanoe 

Flndby 

Kent 

Maria  Bteio . . 
New  Concord . 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Put-in  Bay... 


Rio  Grande. 
BpfingfleM. . 
Ixiiledo 


Bununer  school. 


University  of  Roehester 

New  York  State  CoDen  of  Fcrestry 

(camp  at  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y.). 

Syracuse  University 


Appalachian  Traininjz  School 

Orange  Conntv  Training  School 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Blddle  University  (colored) 

Cullowhee   Normal   and    Industrial 

School. 

Trinity  College 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (colored) 

North  Carolfaia  College  for  Women  — 
East    Carolina    Teachers'    Training 

School 

Lenoir  College 

Benj.  (>'  Kelly  Training  School 

Parmele  Training  School , 

Indian  Normal  School 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 


Brunswick  County  Training  School. . . 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  OoUogQ  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. 
Columbus  County  Training  School 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Forestry  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College , 

State  Normal  School , 

do 

University  of  North  Dakota , 

State  Teachers  College , 


Ohio  Northern  Unlvwsity 

Municipal  University  of  Akron. 

Mount  Union  Coll^^ 

Ashland  Coll€«e 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

State  Normal  College 


St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  (Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Sdence 

devehmd  School  of  Education  (West- 
tern  Reserve  University  and  Clev» 
land  N(vmal  School). 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Findlay  College 

State  Normal  GoUege 

Normal  School  of  the  Predoos  Blood. . 

M  uskingom  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Ohio  State  Univendiy  Lake  Labon- 
tory. 

Rio  Grande  College 


Wittenberg  College . . 
St.  John's  university . 


Director  in  1921. 


L.  A.  Pechstein 

Wilford  E.  Sanderson. 

LorenC.  Petry 


B.  B.  Dougherty. 
B.  L.  Boxcnnan... 
N.W.Walker... 
H.  L.  McCrorey.. 
W.  E.  Bird 


HoDsnd  Holtan. 
P.  W.Moore.... 

E.  E.Smith 

John  H.  Cook... 
C.  W.  Wilson... 


Q.  A.  ICuehner.., 

J.  H.  Bias , 

W.  O.  Chance... 
T.  C.  Henderson. 

D.C.Suggs 

J.H.Floyd 

H.  T.  Hunter... 
W.  A.  Withers.. 


Hugh  V.  Brown,, 


P.  1.  Iverson 

Vernon  Lamar  Man- 
gun. 

Samuel  T.  May 

R.  M.  Black 

G.F.  Henry 

William  B.Thomas.. 

JohnO.  Evjen 

L.  H.  Beeler 

Joseph  Kennedy 

C.  E.  Allen 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


June  t20 
June    1 

Julv   10 


June  1 
June  20 
June  23 
July  1 
June  14 

June  25 
June  19 
June  24 
Jnne  14 
June  13 

June  15 
July  4 
June  15 
July  10 
June  15 

...do 

...do 

June  13 


June    5 


June  19 
June  IS 


John  Davison 

P.  R.  Kolbe 

J.  B.Bowman 

J.  E.  Jacobs 

W.  W.  Mdntire 

Frederick  Cramer 

E.  J.  Hirschler 

H.  B.  Williams 

G.  R.  Ki«ter 

O.  A.  Tawney 

Charles  Sumner  Howe. 
Ambrose  L.  Buhrie 


\No   Slimmer   school, 
/     1931. 

A.  G.  Carls 

William  Harris  Gnyer. 

J.  E.  MeOilvrev 

SisterM.  AngeUne — 

J.  G.  Lowery..... 

Edward  A.  Miller 

H.C.  MInnlch 

Bsymoiid  G.  Osburn. . 


W.  A.  Lewis 

T.  Brace  Bereh 

William  J.  Engslen. 


19 


..do. 
June 
..do.... 
June  20 
June  21 
June  26 


June  20 


May  31 


June  10 
June  17 
June  1 
June  5 
June  20 
June  21 
June  26 

...do 

June  19 


{: 


July  1 
July  1 
Jime  19 


June  21 
June  28 
June  19 
June  23 
Mav  10 
June  19 


..do 

..do 

June  26 


Closing. 


July  31 
Aug,  31 

Aug.  18 


Aug.  20 
July  29 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
July  22 

Aug.  5 
July  28 
July  30 
July  27 
Aug.    fi 

July  23 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  18 
July  30 
July  28 
July  80 
July  28 

July   14 


July  28 
July  22 

Sept.   1 

Do. 
July  31 

Do. 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  15 

Sept.   I 


Aug.    9 


Sept.  10 
July  28 
July  31 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 
Sept.    7 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  4 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  10 
Sept.  1 
July  » 

Do. 
Do. 
1  Au§.    4 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,   1921-1922. 


XVI. — Directors  of  Summer  Schools — Continued. 

I.    UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locatiwi. 


OHIO— continued . 

Toledo 

Wilberforoe 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Alva 

Durant 

East  Enid 

EdmoDd 

Langston 

Norman^ 

Stillwater 

Tahlequah 

Tulsa 

Weatherford 

OREGON. 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Monmouth 

Mount  Angel 

Oswego... 

Portland 

Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown 

Do 

AnnvUle 

Beaver  Falls....... 

Bethlehem 

Bloomsburg 

Bryn  Mawr 

California 

Cheyney 

Clarion 

CoUegeville 

Easton 

East  Stroudsburg. . 

Edlnboro 

Grove  City 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

Meadville 

MlUersville. 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Shippcnaburg 

Slippery  Rock 

State  College 

ViUanova 

Washln£ton 

Waynesourg 

Westchester 


Summer  school. 


Toledo  University 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) 

Wilmington  College 

CoUege  of  Wooster 


East  Central  State  Teachers'  College. . . 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Southeastern  State  Teachers*  College. . 

Phillips  University 

Central  State  Teacners'  College 

Colored  Agriculturaland  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Tulsa 

Southwestern  State  Teachers'  Collie . 


Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Oregon  N  ormal  School 

MounI  Angel  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Marylhurst  Normal  School 

University  of  Oregon  Extension 

Willamette  University 


Cedar  Crest  College. 


Muhlenberg  College 

Ivcbanon  Valley  College 

Geneva  College 

Lehigh  University 

State  Normal  School 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School.. . . 
Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers 
(colored). 

Clarion  State  Normal  School , 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  College 


state  Normal  School 

Edlnboro  State  Normal  School 

Grove  City  College 

Juniata  College , 

State  Norma  1  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Centra  1  State  Norma  1  School , 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School , 

Allegheny  College , 

Slate  NormalScnool 

La  Salle  CoUege 

Temple  University , 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Duquesne  University 

University  of  Pittsburrfi 

Cumberland    Valley    State    Normal 

School. 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School. . . 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege 

ViUanova  CoUege 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Waynesburg  GbUege 


State  Normal  School. 


Director  in  1921. 


Walter  Brown.. 
Gilbort  H.Jones. 
J.  Edwin  Jay.... 
H.  D.  Simpson.. 


A.  Llnscheid  . . . . 
J.  P.  Battenberg. 
H.  G.Bennett... 
M.L.Perkins.... 
John  G.  Mitchell. 
J.  M.  Marquess.. . 


W.  W.  Phelan-. 
H.  P.  Patterson. 


W.T.Ford.. 
J.  M.  Gordon. 
A.  H.  Burris. 


M.EUwood  Smith... 

Colin  Dyment 

J.  S.  Sanders 

Sister  M.  Rose 


Sister  Mary  Margaret. 

George  Rebec 

W.  H.  Hertzog 


(No  sumjoier  school  > 

1921). 
Isaac  Miles  Wright. . . . 

T.  Bayard  Beatty 

A.  A.  Johnston 

J^att  M.Emery 

C.H.Fisher 

S.M.Kingsbury 

John  A.  Entz 

(No  summer  school, 

1921). 

Clyde  C.Green 

WtortenA.KUne 

fD.  B.  Prentice 

^.  T.  Spengler 

Frank  £.  Baker 

A.  G.Crane 

WeirC.  Ketler 

A.  W.  Duplee 

John  A.M.  Keith 

A.C.  Rothermel 

W^arren  Nevin  Drum. . 

A.  T.  Belknap 

C.F.Boss 

C.  H.  Gordinier 

Brother  F.  John 

James  H.  Dunham 

H.  Lamar  Crosby 

R.M.Ihrig 

M.  A.HeMr 

W.  G.  Chambers 

Esra  Lehman 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


July  5 
June  21 
June  19 


May  21 
May  25 
May  26 
June  1 
May  29 
June    5 


June 
June 


3 
1 


J.  Linwood  Eiaenberg. 


W.  G.  Rofter 

M.A.Dickie 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
Andrew  Thomas 

Smith. 


...do..... 
June  10 
May  25 


June  19 
June  20 
June  26 
June  19 

. .  .do 

June  20 
July    1 


July    5 

July  1 
June  21 
June  19 
July  5 
June  19 
June  15 
June  19 
June  21 

June  20 
June  26 

iJune  15 

June  19 
.do. 


June  20 
Junft*19 

...do 

June  9 
June  20 
June  19 
June  21 
June  13 
July  1 
July  6 
...do..... 
June  27 
July  1 
July    6 

June  19 

• 

...do..... 
June  26 
July  I 
June  15 
June  21 


dosing. 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  1 
Sept.   2 


July  22 
Aug.  1 
July  28 
July  31 
July  28 
July  29 

Aug.  1 
July  31 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
July  22 


July  20 
Aug.  1 
Se^.26 
Aug.    1 

July  28 
July  29 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  12 

Aug.  15 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 

Aug.  20 
Aug.    4 

July    7 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  19 

DO. 

Do. 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 

Do. 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  19 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  13 
Aug,  7 
Aug.  23 


June  19  I  Aug.  19 
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XVI. — Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued. 
I.  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools — continued. 


Location. 


POBTO  RICO. 

RioPiednis 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

rUnton 

Columbia 

Do 

Greenville 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

RockHiU 

Spctrtanburg 

Do 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Drooldngs 

Huron 

Madlnon 

MitcheU 

Sioux  FallB. 

Do 

Spearflsh 

Sprlncflold 

Vernmion 

Yankton 

TENNESSEE. 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

JoffereonCity 

Johnson  City 

Knoxville 

Martin 

Morristown 

Murf reesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Normal 

Sewanee 

Somervllle 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Do 

Alpine 

Arlington 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownswood 

Do 

Canyon 

Clarendon 

College  Station 


SiimmGr  school. 


University  of  Porto  Kioo. 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 


Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 


Benedict  College  (colored) 

University  of  South  CaroUna , 

Furroan  University 

Marion  County  Training  School  (col- 
ored). 

Newberry  College 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege. 

Win  throp  College 

Converse  CoUege 

Woflord  (College  FittUig  School 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mediianio  Arts. 

Huron  College 

Eastern  State  Normal  SchooL 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

Augustana  CoUe^  and  Normal  School 


Sioux  Falls  College 

State  Normal  School , 

Southern  State  Normal  School, 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  0>l]ege , 


Lincoln  Memorial  Univeralty 

Union  Unlveroity 

Caraonand  Newman  CoUege 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.. 

Summer  School  of  the  South  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee). 

Hall-Moody  Normal  School 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
CoUege  (colored). 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  Schoal. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Nor- 
mal School  (colored). 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  CoUese  for  Teachers. 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  the  South 

Fayette  County  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural School. 


Abilene  Christian  CoUege 

Simmons  College 

Sul  Ross  State  Normal  CoUege. 

Onibbs  Vocational  CoUege 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  CoUege 

Daniel  Baker  CoUege 


Howard  Payne  CoUege 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College.... 

Clarendon  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 


Dircctor-in  1021. 


A.  (J.  Steele. 


John  L.  Alger. 


D.  M.  Douglas. 


J.A.Stoddard... 
W.  J.  McGlothlin. 
John  P.  Burgess.. 


S.J.  Derrick.... 
R.  S.  WUkinson. 


D.  B.Johnson.. 
Guy  E.  Suavely. 
W.C.Herbert.. 


Harold  W.  Foght. 
H.  B.  Mathews... 


Harold  G.  Lauranoe.. 

E.C.HiKbie 

M.  J.  Hounes. 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 

V.  C.  (}oulter 

M.S.  Hallman 

C.  G.  Lawrence 

WiUiamA.Cook 

G.  H.  Duiand 


Thomas  B.Ford.... 

H.  E.  Watters 

O.E.Sams 

Sidney  G.  GUbreath 
J.  A.  ThackBton 


James  T.  Warren 

(No  summer  school, 
•1021.) 

P.  A.  Lyon 

W.J.:^ate 


F.  A.  McKenzle 

Bruoe  A.  Payne 

Andrew  A.  Kincannon 

R.  B.  Davis 

W.P.Ware 


{ 


Henry  EU  Speck 

J.  D.  Sandeger 

R.S.  Marquis 

M.S.  WUUams 

Frederick  Eby 

E.  G.  Townsend 

(No  summer  schocd, 
1921.) 

L.J.  Mims 

J.  A.  HIU 

B.F.Slak 

S.  H.  Ck>ndron 

J.  Oscar  Morgan 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1923. 


Opening. 


July     5 


July  10 


June  13 
June  1 
June  15 
June  14 
Aug.    2 

July  10 
June  12 

June  20 

June  is 


June  12 

June  10 

June  20 
June  6 
June  10 
June  10 

June  12 
June  7 
June  15 
June  10 
June  15 


May  15 
June  8 
June  1 
June  5 
June  13 

June     1 
June  15 

June  6 
June  10 

June  0 
Juno  4 
June  6 
June  20 
July    3 


June  12 
June  14 
July  4 
June  12 
June  13 
June  7 
June  14 

June  12 

I  June    8 

May  31 
June  13 


Closing. 


Do. 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  4 
July  13 
July  21 
July  22 
Sept.  10 

Aug.  20 
July  21 

July  28 

Aug.  15 


Aug.  30 

Sept.   1 

July  31 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  31 
July  31 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  22 
July  29 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 

July  20 
Aug.    1 

July  15 
July  26 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 
July  20 


Aug.  2S 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  80 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  23 

July  15 
Sept.    1 
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XVI. — Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued. 

I.   UNIVERSITIES,    COLLEGES,    AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS^-COntinued. 


Locmtion. 


TEX  AS— oonttniied . 


Commeroe. 

Dallas 

Do.... 


Donton 

Do 

Ft.  Worth. . . 

Do 

Oeorgetown.. 
OKenvJUe... 
HaHettSTlUe. 

HontsyillB... 

ManbaH 

Prairie  View. 

San  Antonio. 
San  Marcos.. 


Seminary  Hill. 


Sherman 

StephenvUle. 
Tehuacana. . 
Waco 


UTAH. 


Logan , 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City. 


YEBMONT. 

Burlington 


Middlebury. 

Northfleki.. 


VIBOINIA. 


Biarksborg 

East  Radford.. 

Emory 

Farmvllle 

Fraderioksborg. 

Hampton 

HamsonbuTg.. 


Petersburg. 


Richmond 

Rockbridge  Baths. 

Univonrity 

'VVllliamsbnif 


WAfllUMQfOK. 


Bellineham. 
Centralia... 


Cheyney 

Ellensburg 

Friday  Harbor. 
Pullman....... 

Payallnp 


SeatUe. 


Bummer  school. 


East  Texas  Normal  Coflege 

Southern  Methodist  University. 
University  of  Dallas , 


College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College. . .. 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Wesley  C<dlege 

Colored  Industrial  Training  School.... 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Sdiool.... 

CoUe^  of  Marshall 

Praine  View  Normal  and  Industrial 

College  (ccdored). 

Our  Lady  of  tbe  LakeCoUeee 

Southwestern   Texas   State-  Normal 

SchooL 
Southwestern    Baptist     Theological 

Seminanr. 

Austin  Coflege 

John  Tarleton  Aericultural  College 

Westminster  Coflege 

Baylor  Unlverdty 


Agricoltural  CoUm*  of  Utah. 
Brigham  Young  University. 
University  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont  and   State 
Agrieuitnral  College. 

Middlebury  College 

Nor>vich  University 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute ........ 

State  Normal  School  for  Women 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Farmviiie  State  Normal  Bebooi 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Institute  (colored) 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
tor  Women. 

Viii^nia  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute. 

University  of  Richmond 

Virginia  Military*  Institute 

University  of  Virgiiiia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Biological  Station 

State  College  of  Washington. 

School  of  Agriciiltore  for  Teachers 

(State  College  of  Wellington). 
Holy  Names  Academy  and  Normal 

School. 

University  of  Washinrtoo. 

Holy  Names  Normal  School 


Do 

Spokane ^ , 

Tacoma J  College  of  Paget  Sound i 


Director  In  1931. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


R.  B.  Binnion 

C.  A.  Nichols 

(No  Summer  school, 
1921.) 

F.  O.  Jones , 

£.  D.CriddJe 

Colby  D.  Hail 

H.  E.  Stout 

Randolph  W.  Tinsley 

Oeone  B .  Jackson.. . . . 

W.D.  Newton ^ 

/J.  L.  Clark \^ 

W.F.  Estill 

w.F.  Gamer 

L.  R.  Rosey 


:} 


Mother  M.  PhUottasa. 
C.  E.Evan 


L.  R.  Scarborou^. 


T.J.Leslie 

J.  D.  Bramlette. 
C.N.  Comfort... 
8.  P.  Brooke 


James  H.  LInford,... 
George  H.  Brimhall. 
ICnton  Bennion 


F.  B.  JenkB. 


Edward  D.  Collins.. 
Arthur  E.  Winskm. 


J.W.Watson 

John  P.  McConnelL.. 

H.M.Henry 

J.  L.  Jarman 

A.  B.  Chandler 

Geo^ie  P.  Phenix — 
Samuel  P.  Doke 

John  M.  Qandy 

W.L.  Prince 

B.  B.Mayo 

Charles  G.  Maphis.... 
K.J.Hoke. 

G.W.Nash 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

N.  P.  fihowalter. 

H.C.Fi8h 

T.C.  Frye 

A.  A.  Cleveland. 

N.  J.  Ailcen.. ........ 

Sister  M.  Dolorosa.... 

Frederick  E.  Bolton . 
Sister  Mary  I^orentia. 
F.  L.  GJesdiail 


June  5 
June  14 
June  2 

June  6 
June  9 
June  12 
June  6 
June  15 
June  1 
June  5 

June  6 

June  6 
June  8 

June  26 
June  15 

June  1 

June  8 
June  11 
June  5 
June  19 


June 
June 
June 


5 
1 


July    3 

June  30 
July    1 


June  19 
June  Id 
June  15 
June  20 
June  18 
June  24) 
June  19 

June  15 

...do 

July  20 
June  19 
June  15 


June  5 
July     7 

June  5 
June  12 
June  20 
June  12 
June  15 

July  8 

June  20 
June  15 
Jane  12 


Closing. 


Aug.  25 
SepU    2 


Aug.  29 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  5 
July  15 

Aug.  2< 

Aug.  2S 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 

July     8 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Sept.    I 


Aug.  25 
July  81 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  U 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  SI 


July  28 
Sept.  2 
July  27 
July  80 
Sept.  1 
July  28 
Sept.   1 

Sept.  15 

July  80 

Sept.  4 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  1 


Aug.  18 
Ang.  20 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  I 
July  21 
Aug.  1 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  II 
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XVI.  Directors  of  Sxtmmsr  Schools — Continued. 


I.    DNIVBRSITIBS,   COLLBOBS,    AMD  NORMAL  SCHOOLS — COntlnUOd. 


Location. 


VEST  vntonnA. 


Athens 

Bethany — 

Blkins 

Fairmont... 
Otenville..-. 
Huntington. 
Institute — 


Morgan  town... 

Balem 

Shepherdstovvn. 
West  Liberty. . 


WISCOKSIN. 


Ashland . . . 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Columbus. . 
£au  Claire. 

Do 

JanesvUle . . 
Kaukauna. 
La  Crosse . . 
Ladysmith. 
Madison . . . 
Marinette.. 
Medford.... 


Menomonie . 

Merrill 

Marquette . . 
Milwaukee . . 

Do 

Monroe 

New  Lisbon. 


Oshkoeh , 

Phillips 

Platteville 

Prairie  duChien. 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center. 


River  Falls... 
St.  Francis.... 

Sinsinawa 

Stevens  Point. 

Su))erior 

Union  Grove. . 


VIroqua. 


^Vhitevater. 


WYOMIKG. 

Laramie 


Summer  school. 


Concord  State  Normal  SchooL 

Bethany  College. . , 

Davis  and  Emna  College 


State  Normal  SchooL 

do 

Marshall  College 

West   Vir^a  Collegiate   Institute 
(colored). 

West  Virdnia  University 

Salem  College 

Shepherd  Cou^  State  NormalSchool. 
State  Normal  Soiool 


Aahhmd  County  Training  Scho(^... 

Beloit  College 

Oreen  Lake  Countv  Training  School. 
Columbia  County  Normal  School — 
£au  Claire  Countv  Training  School. . 

£au  Claire  State  Konnal  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

Outagamie  Ckrunty  Training  Sdiool. 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stephenson  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Training  8<Aool 


Stout  Institute 

Lincoln  County  Training  School 

Marquette  University 

National  Teachers' Seminary 

State  Nonnal  School 

Green  County  Trainine  School 

Juneau  County  Teachers'  Training 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

StateNormal  School 

Campion  College 

Barron  County  Training  School 

Richland  County  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Pio  Nono  College 

St.  Clara  College 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Racine-Kenosha  Joint  Comity  Train- 
ing School. 
Vernon  County  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School . 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Director  in  1921. 


Fred  A.  Forster 

J.  Allan  Himter 

James  E.  Allen 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.  G.  Rohrbaugh... 

F.R.Hamilton 

S.  H.  Gu8S 

Waitman  Barbe 

S.O.Bond 

W.H.  S.White 

Howard  J.  McGinnJs 


J.  M.  Lorscheter....... 

W.A.Hamilton 

J.  F.  Casavaugh 

M.  G.  Pahner 

F.E.  Jaastad 

H.  A.  Schofleld 

Frank  J.  Lowth 

W.  P.  Hagmann 

F.  A.  Cotton 

R.  M.  Dresden 

S.  H.  Goodnirfit , 

Elizabeth  M.  King.... 
(No  summer  school, 

19210 

C.  A.  Bowman 

E.  W.  McCYary 

John  P.  McNlchols 

MaxOriebsch , 

Carroll  G.  f  earse 

C.  H.  Dietz 

C.  W.  McNown 


H.  A.  Brown 

William  Mitoe 

J.  C.  Brockett 

James  B.  Macelwane.. 

L.  P.  Banker 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

J.  U.  Ames 

JoaephJ.  Pierron 

Sister  M.  GabrieUa 

Jolm  F.  Sims 

V.E.  McCaskill 

Arthur  J.  Smith 


(No  summer  schooL 

1921.) 
F.  S.  Hyer 


C.  R.Maxwell. 


Probable  date  of 
,  session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


June  13 
June  19 
June  ao 
June  15 

...do 

June  12 
June  14 

June  12 
June  5 
June  13 
June  12 


June  19 
June  26 
June  12 
June  20 


June  20 
June  21 
June  15 
June  19 
June  26 
...do 


June  23 

June  30 
June  15 
June  26 
...do..... 
June  10 
June  5 
June  26 

June  19 

...do 

June  12 
June  25 
July  1 
July    3 

June  15 
July     1 

...do 

June  19 

...do 

Aug.    1 

June  25 


Closing. 


Aug.  8 
July  29 
July  1 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  25 
July  21 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 


July  30 
Aug.  6 
July  24 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  1 
July  29 
July  31 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  4 
Do. 

Aug.    4 

Aug.  31 
July  20 
Aug.  5 
July  29 
July  28 
July  14 
Aug.    4 

July  28 

Do. 
July  21 
Aug.    8 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    9 

July  25 
Aug.  15 
July  26 
July  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  25 


June  19    July  2$ 


June  19  ;  July   29 
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XVT. — ^DiKECTOES  OP  SiTMMBB  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

II.   SECONDARE  SCHOOLS   (iNCLUDINO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIOHEB   RANK   NOT 

APPEARING   IN   I  ART  l). 


LocsUoD. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmii 
HuntsvIUe. 
Seolo 


Selma , 

Tuscaloosa.. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Lob  Angeles. 
Piedmont... 


Riverside 

San  Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich.. 
New  Haven. 

Norwalk 

Stamford 


DELAWARE. 

Dover 


DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Dclray 

Tallahassee 


GEORGIA. 

Mount  Berry. . 

IIAWAH. 

Honolulu 

ILUNOn. 


Chicago. 

1)0.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Summer  school. 


Miles  Memorial  College  (colored) .... 

Oakwood  Junior  College  (colored) 

Russell  County  Training  School 

Selma  University , 

Stillman  Institute  (colored) , 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy 

Classin  Outdoor  Sketching  and  Paint 
ing. 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Fairhope  Summer  School , 

Fox  Tutoring  School 

HarstrOm  School 

Masscc  Country  School , 


State  College  for  Colored  Students., 


•   Director  in  1921. 


Emerson  Institute. 


County  Training  School 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  Xegroes. 


The  Berry  Schools. 


Territorial  Summer  School . 


American  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Applied  Arts  School 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. . . 


Chicago  Musical  College 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art. 
Gregg  School 

Industrial  Art  School 


Do... 
Evanston. 


Quincy 

INDIANA. 

Culver 

Ferdinand 


Sherwood  Music  School 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Meth- 

ods. 
Gem  City  Business  College 


Indianapolis. 
Do 


Culver  Summer  Schools 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Art  Sohool  of  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute. 

Indiana  College  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 


R.  T.  Brown 

J.  I.  Beardsloy 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 

W.  H.  Dinklns 

Paul  H.  Moore 


Frederick  H.  Meyer. 

George  H.  Hall 

Frederick  H.  Meyer.. 


Joseph  F.  Daniels. 
IxseF. 


Randolph. 


Marietta  Johnson. . . . 

George  L.  Fox ... 

Carl  Axel  Harstr5m. 
W.  W.  Massee 


Clarence  R.  Whyte.... 


W.  H.  Randolph. 


Everett  B.  Jones. 


Martha  Berry, 


William  McCluskey. 


John  J.  Hattsteadt... 

Florence  H.  Fitch 

Fanny  J.  Kendall 

CarlN.  Wentr 

/Felix  BorowsU 

\CarlD.  Kinsey 

Clare  Osborne  Reed.. 

WiUiam  Carver  Wii- 
liams. 

Henry  J.  Holm 

/Hugo  B.  Froehch 

iBonnie  K.  Snow 

Walter  Keller 

Frank  D.  Farr 


T.  E.  Musscilman. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


Juno  6 
June  1 
June    5 


.do. 
.do. 


June  19 
June  15 
June  19 

June  19 
..do 


Closing. 


July  10 
Aug.  1 
Ang.    4 

July  14 
Do. 


July  29 
Sept.  15 
July  20 

July  28 
Do. 


July  5  I  Aug.  18 
Aug.  1  Sept.  26 
July  81  I  Sept.  18 
June  25  j     Do. 


July    5 


Aug.  10 


June  15    Sept.   1 


Juno    5 
June  20 


Juno    1 


July    5 


) 


June 
July 
July 
June 


26 
1 
3 

27 


}' 


S.  R.  Gigiulliat 

Mother  M.  Seraphina.. 

Harold  Haven  Brown . 
Harry  G.HUl 


Juno  28 


May 
June 

July 
June 


June 
June 


15 
26 


27 

30 
25 


May  31 

June  28 
June  24 

June  18 

June  20 


Aug.    5 
Aug.  12 


July    1 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  5 
July  30 
Sept.  9 
Sept.   2 

Aug.    8 

July  29 
Do 

Aug.  U 

Aug.    4 

Aug.  0 
July  14 

Sept.   1 


Aug.  23 
Aug.    1 

July  81 

Aug.  20 
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X^^'I. — Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued. 

II.  secondary  schools  (including  institutions  of  higher  rank  not  appearing 

IN  PART  i) — continued. 


LotBtiaD. 


INDIANA— continued. 

Indianapolis 

Do 

North  Manchester... 

Oldenburg 

St.  Mary-of-the 

Woods. 
Uhee 


IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Cherokee 


LOUiaUNA. 


Baton  Rouee. 
Lafayette  — 
Ruston 


MAINE. 


Boothbay  Harbor 


MABTLAND. 


Baltimore 

IfASSACHUSETTS. 


Aubumdale. 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

East  Gloucester. 
Lynn 


Monterey 

Northampton 

OakBIufl. 

Froviucetown 

Do 

Springfield 

V  iucy  ard  Uavcn . . . 

Warren 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 


Hig  Rapids. 
Fountain . . 


Saugatuck 


MINNESOTA. 


Faribault. . . 
Minneapolis. 

Do 

Do 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clarkadale 

Jackson 

Mound  Bayou. 
Shelby 


Summer  school. 


Metropolitan  School  of  Music. . . 

School  for  Librarians 

Manchester  College 

Immaculate  Conception  Normal. 
St.  Mary-of-the* W^oods  College . . 


Huntington  CoUegc. 


Palmer  Method  School 

Mt.  St.  Mary  Normal  Training  School. 


Southern  University  (colored) , 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute . . 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Listitute 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art. 


Pcabody  Conservatory  of  Music . 


American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

Burdette  College 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 

School  of  Eugenics 


School  of  Expression 

Breckenridge  School  of  Painting . 
Branch  of  Burdette  College 

Berkshire  School  of  Art 


Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy.^ . . . , 

Treat  Tutoring  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting. , 

Bay  Path  Institute 

Martha's  Vineyard  School  of  Art . 

Wobum  Acadeiny 

Worcester  Girls  mde  School 


Ferris  Institute 

International  Society  School  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology. 
School  of  Painting 


Shaltuck  School 

Humboldt  College 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art. 
Minnesota  College 


Clarkadale  Negro  Normal  School 

Jackson  College  (colored) 

Bolivar  Coimty  Training  School 

Indastrialand  Agricultural  College  for 
Negroes. 


Director  in  1021. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


/Flora  M.  Hunter 

\EdwardNeU 

William  J.  HamUton. 

Otho  Winger 

Sister  Mary  de  Sales. 

Mother  M.  Cleophas. 

D.  R.  EUabarger 


W  C.Henning 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel. 


W.D.  Thomas , 

Edihin  L.  Stephens... . 
J.  E.  Keeny 


Asa  0 .  Randall. 


Frederick  R.  Huber... 


Osborne  McC^onathy . . 

I.  S.  Lindabury 

Walter  B.  Tripp 

Alice  Bradley 

Evangeline  W  Yotmg. 
fS.S.Curryi 

\Anna  Bright  Curry " . 

Hugh  H.Breckenriage. 

Hrw.  Pelton 

}  Rajrmond  P.  Ensign . . 
\Ernest  W.  Watson. . . . 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin 

Edwin  Bryant  Treat. . 

H.N.Campbell 

E.  Ambrose  Webster.. 

M.F.  Pabner 

Arthur  R.  Froolander. 

C.E.Carter 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 


Opening. 


Y 


uly   26 

June  14 
May  22 

June  28 
July     3 

June    1 


June  26 
June  19 


June  12 
Juno  5 
June  10 


July     6 


July     1 


July  6 
June  15 
July  6 
June    1 


} 


W.N.  Ferris 

Orlando  Edgar  Miller. 

Frederick  F.  Fursman. 


John  Hersey  Wheeler. 

J.  P.Peterson 

Mary  MoultonPheney. 
Frank  Nelson 


JI.  B.  Heidelberg. 
B.  B.  Dausburg.. 

J.  H.  Moseley 

J.  M.  Williamson. 


May  16 

July  5 
July     3 

.do.... 

July  5 
May  1 
July  5 
July     1 

..do 

..do.. .. 

..do 

July   10 


July     5 
Aug.    1 

June  27 


June  19 
June  1 
June  19 
May  31 


Aug.  9 
June  1 
July  15 
...do 


Closing. 


Aug.  13 

July  27 
Aug  13 
July  31 
Aug.    3 

Aug.  15 


July   21 
Aug.    1 


July  28 
Aug.  5 
July   30 


Aug.  27 


Aug.  13 


July  27 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  12 
July   31 

Oct.     1 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  11 

July  20 
Oct.  1 
Aug.  28 
Oct.  1 
July  31 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  31 

Sept.    3 


July  29 
Aug.  31 
July  29 
July   26 


Sept.  12 
July  15 
Aug.  25 
Sept.   1 


1  Conducted  term  in  Boston,  Mass. 


s  Conducted  term  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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XVI. — ^DutECTORS  ov  SuMiiEB  SCHOOLS — Contmued. 

n.    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS    (INCLUDING   INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  APPEARING 

IN  PART  I)— continued. 


Location. 


MONTANA. 


Lewistown. 
MUesaty.. 


MEW  BAHrpSHIRE. 


Bristol. 
Exeter. 


JTBW  JERSEY. 


Allenhurst 

Princeton. 

Do.... 


NEW  '70BK 


Albany 

cuff  Haven 

Cold  Bpring  Harbor 


Monroe 

New  York. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Nyack. 


Rochester. 


Do. 


St.  Josephs. 
Woodstock 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


AaAierllle 

Ilrevard 

Buies  Creek. , 

Dnrham 

Greensboro.. 


Red  Sinrings. 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati. 

Do.... 

Colombus. , 


OKLAHOMA. 

Ooodwell 

OREGON. 

Portland 


PEWNSTLVANTA. 


I/ancaster 

Muncy 

Oberlm 

Philadelphia. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Pittsburgh.. 
Willoughby. 


Bummer  school. 


Central  Montana  Rosional  School 

Eastern  Montana  Bcbool 

Pasqnaoey  Natore  Clab. 

Phillips  Exeter  Acaderny 

Rand  School 

Pri  nceton  School 

Prinoeton  Tutoring  School , 

New  York  State  Llbrarv  School 

CathoHe  Bummer  School  of  America. . . 

Biolofi^cal  Laboratevy  of  the  Brookfyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mackenzie  School 

Brown  Tutoring  School 

Clarence  U.  Whito  School  of  Photog 
raphy. 

New  York  Preparatory  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 

PBhn»  Method  School 

Seymour  School  of  Musical  Reeduca- 
tion. 

Rochester  Athenaeuon  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 

Rochester  Bu^neas  Institute! 

St.  Joseph's  Vacation  Sohool 

Woodstock  School  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing of  the  Art  Students  League. 

Ashfifville  Normal 

Brevard  Institute 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

National  Traming  School 

Agrieultwal  and  Technical  CoUege 

(colored). 
State  AppTDved  and  Coiatty  Summer 

School. 


Art  Academy  of  Cinciniiati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Inntitute 

Capitol  College  of  Oratory  and  Music. 


J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr 

John  E.  Flood 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 

James C.  Mackenzie... 

F.  L.  Brown 

Clarence H.  White.... 


Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 


Link's  Bu.sin&«a  Scho(d. 


Franklin  and  Marahall  Academy , 

Lvcoming  County  Normal  School 

Oberlin  Business  College 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

Neff  College 

Peirce  School  of  Businesa  Adminbtra- 

tion. 
Pennsylvania  Moseom  and  Bcbool  of 

Industrial  Art. 
0yron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory... 
.\ndrews  Institute  for  Girls 


Director  in  192L 


F.  L.  Cummings. 
A.  T.  Fetoraoa.., 


Laura  Hoover  Hassan. 
John  C.  Klrkland 


Edwin  Watson  Rand. 

C.  R.  Morey. 

John  Chife  Hun 


Emil  E.  Camerer 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons. 


A.  N.  Palmer 

f  Harriet  AyerSeymour. . 

VMarshall  Bartholomew 

Alfred  A.  Johns 


/S.  C,  WilKams.... 
\John  F.  Forbes... 

Mother  Ptriycarpa. 

Gharlea  Rosen 


JohnE.  Caifee 

L.  B.  Haynes 

J.  A .  Campbell 

James  E.  Shepard 

F.  D.  Bluford 


L.  Lee  White.. 


J.  H.  Gest 

JohnT.  Faig 

James  A.  Bums. 


George  A.Coffey, 


A.  T.  Link. 


E.  M.  Hartmaa 

Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 

J.  T.  Henderson 

A  lonzo  Brown 

Silas  Neff 

Louis  B.  MofTett 


June  18 
Apr.  1 
June  13 
June  20 
June  30 
July     5 

July     1 

June  13 
S.'l>.  ShanUand [June  19 


HugsrEIHolt. 


Byron  W.  King 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


June  19 
June    1 


June  Q» 
July   II 


July  1 
July  26 
July  I» 


July  5 
July  1 
July     5 

June  1 
July  5 
...do. ... 

June  19 
July    fi 

June  24 
^ttly  1 
June  25 


}july 


July     6 
June  IS 


June  15 
June  13 
May  31 
June  20 
July  27 

June  20 


June  19 
June  20 
June  15 


May  30 


June    3 


Closing. 


Aug.  W 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  SI 
Sept.    I 


Sept.  20 

^o. 
Sept.  ft 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  HI 

Aug.  81 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  28 

Sept.  8 
Aug.  18 

July  7^ 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  18 

July  81 

Aug.  11 
Oct.   15 


July  39 
July  21 
June  15 
July  » 
Aug.    7 

July  80 


Aug.  98 
July  31 
Aug.    I 


July  as 


Aug.  15 


July  28 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  8 
Sept.  1 
July  31 
Aug.  U 

July  81 

July  33 
July  28 
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XYI. — ^DiBECTOR8  OP  SuicMER  ScHOOLS — Continued. 

II.  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTTTITTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK    NOT  APPEARINO 

IN  PART  i) — continued. 


Location. 

• 

Summer  school. 

Director  in  1921. 

Probable  date  of 
session  in  ltf22. 

Opening. 

CloAing. 

TENNESSEE. 

Cookeville 

Tennoftsee  Polytechnic  Institute 

Webb  School 

Q.  M.  Smith 

Juno    3 
June    8 

June  14 
June  15 

June  20 

July     1 
June  20 

July  20 
Aug.  15 

Sept.   3 
July   27 

July  20 
Julv  31 

Walling 

W.  R.  Webb 

TEXAS. 

Marahall 

Wiley  Unlverclty 

G.Whitte  Jordan 

P.  H.  Underwood 

• 
James  S.  Roflaell 

Bdward  B.  Howe 

J>.  Q.  Jacox 

San  Antonio 

Incarnate  Word  College 

VIBQIMIA. 

LaarenovriUe 

Manassas 

St.    PbuI's  Normal  and   Indostrlal 

School  (colored). 
Manasaas  Industrial  School 

Norfoft 

Norfolk  Sinnmer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

July  16 

III.    SimVER   NORMAL  TRAININO   SCHOOLS. 


CC»IMECT1CUT. 

New  Haven 

IJOUISULSA. 

Alexaixiria. 

Bastrop , 

Baton  Rouge 

Bcniice 

Coushatta 

Ddhi 

DeRidder 

Dodson 

FranMinton 

Gibsland 

Homer , 

Kentwood 

Lake  Providence 

Lukeville 

Many 

Minden 

Monroe 

Natchitoches 

New  Orleans 

Oakdale 

Opeloosas. 

Patterson , 

Ruston , 


State  Summer  N(Minal  School. 


Rapides  Parish  Training  School  for 

Neeroes. 
Moronouse  Parish  Training  School  for 

N^roes. 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Training 

School  for  Negroes. 
Union    Parish   Training   School   for 


Negrc 
:edRi 


oea. 


Red  River  Parish.  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Richland  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Beauregard  Parish  Training  School 

for  Negroes. 
W^inn    Parish    Training    School    for 

Negroes. 
Washington  Parish  Training  School 

for  Negroes.    , 
Bienville  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Claiborne  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Tangipahoa  Parish  Training  School 

for  Negroes. 
East  Carroll  Parish  Training  School 
for  Negroes. 
West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Training 

School  for  Negroes. 
Sabine  Parish  Training  School  for  Ne- 

ifro6S. 
W>bster  Parish  Training  School  for 

Neeroes. 
Ouachita  Parish  Trainding  School  for 

Natdiitoches  Parish  Tmtntng  School 
for  N^oes. 

Orleans  Parish  Training  Sdiool  for 
N^roes. 

Allen  Parish  Training  School  for  Ne- 
groes. 

St.  Sandry  Parish  Training  Sdiool  for 
Negroes. 

St.  Mary  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 

Lincoln  Parish  Training  School  tor 
Negroes. 


J.  L.  Meader . 


R.E.  Brown 

R.  G.  Steptoe 

J.  M.  Frazier 

Harris  Hamilton. 
J.W.Thomas.... 

H.E.Parker 

Y.  A-  Le  Nolr.. . . 

G.  L.  Hawk 

B.P.Smith 

J.  D.  Stewart 

F.  H.  Hendrix... 
O.W.  Dillon 

G.  W.  Griflan.... 

J.  W.  Lee 

W.B.Purvis..., 
J.H.  Whaley... 

M.J.  Foster 

W.  F.Booker..., 
A.  E.  Perkins... 
T.J.  Simi)Son — 
J.  H.  Angustin?. , 

G.  C.  Jcmes 

S. B.  Belton...., 


July  5 


Aug.  12 


Eight  weeks. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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XVI. — Directors  op  Summer  Schools — Continued, 
in.  SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


I^ocation. 


Louisi  AU  A— contd . 

Shreveport 

Tallulah 

Vidalia 

WmuslxH'o 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Abordeen. . 
Ackerman , 


Benton 

Charleston . 

Clarksdale. 
Cleveland . 
Columbus. 

Corinth 

Qreonville. 


Grenada 

Hattiesburg. . . 

Hazelton 

Holly  Springs. 

Indianoia 

Ittabena 

Jackson 

Lamar 

Lexington 


MeadviUe . . . 
MendenhaU. 
Meridian 


Mize.... 
Natchez. 


New  Albany . 

Oxford 

Port  Gibson. 


Senatobia . 
Summit... 


Summer  school. 


Caddo  Parish  Training  School  for  Ne- 
groes. 

Madison  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 

Concordia  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 

FranJdin  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 


State  Summer  Normal  School. . . 

State  Summer  Normal  School 
ored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

do 

do 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

do.. .- 


(col- 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


(col- 


State  Summer  Normal  School. . . 

State  Summer  Normal  School 
ored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

do.* 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

do 

do 


NEW  JEBSET. 


Collingswood State  Summer  School. 

Newton ! do 

Ocean  City ' do 


TEXAS. 


Alpine 

Athens 

Ballinger do. 

Helton do. 

Brownwood do. 

Corpus  Christ! ! do. 

El  Faso ■ do . 

Marshall i do. 

Normangee do. 

Palacios I do. 

San  Antonio ! do. 


State  Summer  Normal  School. 
....do 


vmoxMU. 

Danville 

Roanoke 


Summer  Institute  for  Colwed  Teach- 
ers. 
do 


Director  in  1921. 


R.  P.  Player, 
C.  n.  Hill.... 
E.  H.  Green. 
J.  S.  Hunter. 


L.  B.  Reid 

Luther  H.  Braswell.. 


T.H.Stanley... 
W.  E.  Johnston. 


P.  F.  Williams. 
J.C.Windham. 
£.  A.  Stanley.. 
M.  E.Mofflt... 
A.  L.  Stephens. 


H.  B.  Buckingham 

Carl  Strahan 

J. Q.  Martin 


G.  B.Sanders... 

C.  F.  Capps 

£.  £.  Lone 

J.  M.  (3ousiey. . . 

D.  W.  Ambrose. 


£.  J.  Green 

W.  S.  Huddleston. 
W.P.Still 


S.  H.  McDonnieal. 
H.  B.  Bloutwell... 


B.  L.  Coulter.. 
M.  P.  Bush... 

C.  A.  McAmis. 


J.  N.Brinson. 
J.  M.  Kenna. 


C.  A.  Philhower. 
Amos  H.  Flake. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  VKO. 


Opening. 


Clodng. 


Eight  Weeks. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


July  11 
July  18 


July  18 

Aug.    8 
July  18 
...do — 
July  11 
July  18 

July  8 
June  13 
July  18 
Aug.  1 
July  18 

...do 

July  11 
May  23 
June  2T 

May  30 


June    6 


June    6 

July  11 

...do 

June  13 

July    4 
July  11 


June  26 
...do 


James M.  Stevens '...do. 


A.  W.  Evans June  13 

J.  J.  Montgomery do 

John  J.  Bugg do 

J.  H.  Head I... do.... 


J.H.Hughes 

C.  W.  Grisson 

A.H.  Hughey 

W.F.  Garner 

J.H.Wright 

N.A.MiS 

P.  H.  Underwood.. 


M.C.AUen.. 
W.  F.  Grasty. 


...do.... 
June    6 

...do 

June  13 

...do 

June  20 
...do 


July     1 
..do 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  » 


Aug.    3 

Sept.  9 

Aug.  3 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 

July  13 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  13 
June  25 
July  31 

July    2 

July    8 

July  U 

Aug.  13 

Do. 
July  13 

Aug.  4 
Aug.  13 


July  29 
Do. 
Do. 


Jiay  31 
Da 
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XVI. — Directors  of  Summer  Schools — Continued. 

» 

IT.  Y.  M.  G.  ▲.  AND  f.  W.  C.  A.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS. 


Location. 


Atascadero.  Calif. 
Hartford,  Conn... 
Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  Ul 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore,  Md.... 

Boston,  Mass. 

Somervllle,  Mass . 
Spriiigfleld,  Mass. 

Detrdt,  Mich 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

Do 

Blue  Ridge,  N.C. 
Fhiladelpnia,  Pa. 

Scnuiton,  Pa 

Providence.  R.  I.. 
Houston,  Tez...., 


Summer  School. 


Pacific  Summer  School 

Hlllyor  Institute 

Vacation  School  for  Bovs 

Central  Prepckratory  8<uiooiL 

Division  Street  Department  of  Y.  M. 

C.A. 
Wilson  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School.. . 

Association  Institute 

Huntington  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School , 

Y.M.C  A. College 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. . .« . . 
Bedford  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Educational  Institute. 

Marquand  Sununer  School 

Southern  College 

Vacation  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School 

Providence  Y.M.C.  A.  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Stumner  School  for  Boys  -  > 


Diroctorinl921. 


F.A.Jackson 

Roy  M.  Van  Fleet. 
Mark  De  Orange.. 

H.C.Daines 

Q.  H.  Cottrell.... 


Luther  Smith 

A.W.Richeson 

Charles  H.  Sampson. 

£.  O.  Blanchard 

Elmer  B< 
T.  Paul  Hid 
Charles  £.  Conway.. . 


Carroll  N.Qibney.. 
W.  D.  Weatherford 

A.  O.  Bt^bee 

W.  L.Betts 

Fred  W.  Ummer... 
C.  K.Standish 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1932. 


Opening. 


July  21 
July  1 
June  26 
June  1 
June  24 

June  28 
June  15 
June  26 
July  5 
June  26 
June  19 
July     5 


...do.... 
June  14 
June  27 
July    5 

...do 

May  22 


Closing. 


Aug.    4 
Aug.  10 


>o. 

Sept.   1 

Aug.  14 

Aug.  20 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  16 
July  20 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  90 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  28 
July    1 


y.    SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLASSES. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Faribault,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Vineland,  N.J 

Rome,  N.  Y 


Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
and  Colonv  for  Epileptics. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf , 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  of  Back- 
ward or  MentaUy  Deficient  Chil- 
dren. 

Rome  State  School 


(No  summer   school, 

1921.) 
G.C.  Hanna 

Julia  M.  Connery 

£.  R.  Johnstone 

Charles  Bernstein 


July 

1 

June 
July 

10 
15 

July 

1 

Aug.  15 

July  19 
Aug.  20 


July  31 


XVII. — Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


President. 


American  Field  Service  > 

Fellowships  for  French 

UnivOTsitfes. 
American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind. 
American-Scandinavian 

Foundation. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 


Baron  de  Hlrsch  FimU. 


Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carn^e  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Character  Education  In- 
stitution. 

Commission  for  Relief  in 

Belgium    Educational 

Foundation. 
Commonwealth      Fund, 

Educational    Research 

Committee. 


Paul    D.    Cravath,   52 

William     St.,      New 

York,N.Y. 
H.  Randolph  Latimer, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Hamilton  Holt,  811  6th 

Ave.,  Now  York,  N.Y. 

James  H.  DUlard,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Eugene  St  Benjamin, 
130  E.  2dth  St.,  New 
York  N.  Y. 

Henry  1^.  Pritchett  (act- 
ing), 522  5lh  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  S.  Piltchett.  582 
5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY 

Milton'  Fairchild,  3770 
McKinlOT  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Herbert  Hoover,  42 
Broadway,New  York, 
N.Y. 

Max  Farrand,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Secretary. 


Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  522 
5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Henry  O.  Leach,  25  West 
46tn  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

John  T.  Emien,  328 
Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Max  J.  Kohler,  253 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

James  Bertram,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clyde  Furst,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


George  B.  Baker,  42 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  618 
Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Meeting. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 5, 1921. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June^ 
1922. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vemberlS,  1922. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember  16, 1921. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember, 1921. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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XVII. — ^Educational  Boards  and  Foundations — Continued. 


Name  of  board. 


Prasident. 


David  W.  Gerard  Memo- 
rial-Educational Aid 
Foundation. 

Fairho<p«       Educational 
Foundation. 

General  Education  Board. 


Henry  C.  Frick,  Educa- 
tional Commission. 

John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


JuUas  Roeenwakl  Fund.. 

Kahn  Fonndaiion  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of 
American  Teachers. 

Peabody  Foundation  for 
International  Educa- 
tion Correspondence. 

Plielps^ tokos  Fund 


Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Russell  Sa^e  Foundation , 


Chas.  H.  Brough,  Little 
KocK|  Arfc. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier, 
Greenwich^  Conn. 

Wallace  BuUrick,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

W.  Laden  Sealfe,  Gran- 
ite BuUding,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

James  H.  Dillard,  Box 
418,  CharkittesTille, 
V'a. 

Julius  Rosenwmld,  Chi- 
Ci^o,  III. 

Edward  D.-  Adams,  ^1 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Howard, 
Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenn. 

I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes.  100 
WUliam  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

George  E. Vincent,  Lake 
Ave.  and  Parsonage 
Rd.,  Greenwich,  C<Hm. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30 
Broad  St.,  NewYorJk, 
N.Y. 


Secretary. 


GUbert  Howell,  Craw- 
fordsTHle,  Ind. 

Miss  E.  £.  Langley, 
Edgewood  ScEool, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Abraham  Plexner  and 
Trevor  Arnett,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

George  W.Oerwig,  Fat- 
ten Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Gertrude  C.  Mann,  Box 
41S,  CbarloCtesyiile, 
Va. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson , 
Chicago,  ni. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Substation    84,    New 
Ycrt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Underwood. 
124  Morningside.  Fer- 
ger  Place,  Chatta- 
noo9k,Tenn. 

Anson  Phelpa-Stokes, 
Lcoiox,  Mass. 

Edwin  R.  Embrae,  47 

PienenoDt  St.,  Brook- 

lyn.N:  Y. 
John  M.  Glenn,  130  East 

22d  St.,   New  York, 

N.Y. 


Meeting. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  1>©- 
ceml)er.  1921. 

Clilcago,  111. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember  16. 1922. 

New  York,  X.  Y.,  No* 
vember  30, 1921. 


XVIII. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societxes. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization:  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  tlie  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in  the  United  States:  Rev.  Paul  Micon,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  HI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  Januar>'  3-.i.  1922. 
American  Christian  Convention,  Department  of  Education:  Rev.  W.  T.  Walter.v,16l.T  Garland  Avenue, 

Richmond,  Va.;  Rev.  W.  G.  Sargent,  138  Lenox  Avoiue,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Burlington,  N.  C, 

November,  1922. 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  General  Educational  Board:  D.  W.  Kurtz,  McPherson,  Kans.:  J.  S.  Noffsln^^er, 

358  Sixtieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Elgin.  111^  March  8, 1922. 


F.  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass.;  June,  i922. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  A.  D.  Harmon,  Coiner  College,  Bethany,  Nebr.;  H.  O.  Pritehard, 

222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago.  111.,  Januarv  12, 1922. 
Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  Conference,  Board  of  Education:  S.  K.  Moelman,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 

J.  H.  Langenwaltor,  Newton,  Kans. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  William  F.  McDowell,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  W. 

Harris,  ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  6. 1921. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Board  of  Edocation:  Rev.  W.  B.  Murrah,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Stonwall 

Anderson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Board  of  Bduc«tion:  J.  W.  Knott.  New  Brighton,  Pa.:  Rev.  George  H. 

Miller,  613  West  Diamond  Street.  N.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  Mav  18, 1922. 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of  Education:  Ernest  D.  Burton ,  5735  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago, 

111.;  Frank  W.  Padelford.  27fi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  General  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr, 

827  ^Vnderson  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  28, 1922. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Ifnited  States  (Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Education:  Henry H. 

Sweets,  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  D.  S.  Gage,  410  Urban  Building,  Looisvine,  Ky.; 

Montreal,  N.C..  July,  19S7  * 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Department  of  Religious  Education:  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  Gailor,  281  Foorth 

Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New 

York.  N.  Y..  October,  1921. 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  A.  T.  Broek,  427  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

Rev.  WUIard  D.  Brown,  25  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  l«2l. 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Department  of  Education:  Secretary,  W.  E.  Boiiell,  Takoma  Park,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Education  Society:  Rev.  Wifliam  C.  WMtford,  Alfred,  N.  Y.;  Earl  P.  Baunders. 

Alfred,  .V.  Y.:  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  September  13. 1922. 
Society  of  Friends,  5- Years'  Meeting,  Board  of  Education:  David  M.  Edwards,  Earlham  College,  Rieli- 

mond,  Ind.;  J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
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Society  of  Friends,  OMieral  Cooferancc;  Committee  on  Education:  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Mil  Greenwood 

Avencre,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  154  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.;'  Cape  May, 

N.J.,jQly.l»2. 
Sotithem  Baptist  Convention,  Education  Board:  Frank  8.  White,  Sr..  1407  JefllBrsan  Coonty  Building, 

Birmingiiam,  Ala.;  W.  C.  James,  JefTersoo  County  Building,  Binningluun,  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Alsu, 

Ma7ri922. 
United  Lntheran  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  A.  J.  Turkle,  Stockton  Avenue  and  Arch 

Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Bev.  F.  O.  Qotwald,  York,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1921. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Education:  DaYkt  F.  M&tchet,  6133  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  E.  Bradford,  1344  East  Sixty-Third  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1021. 

XIX. — JiwiBH  Educational  Oroanisationb. 

I 

Itie  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  aeeond,  the  name  and  address  <rf  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National. 

Central  C(»iference  of  Ameikam  Rabbis,  Religious  Education  Committee:  Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
Mrs.  Enoch  Bauh,  5837  Bertlett  Street,  Pittsboijgh.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Laon  O.  BaU,  6725  McPhetson  Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Plttsbur^i.  Pa..  October,  1921. 

Educational  League  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Orphans:  AU^d  A.  Benescb,  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eugene  B.  Wolf,  336  Enginseis  Boildiiig,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


J)ro\)ably  September,  1921. 
sh  Chautauqua  Soc 
Goldberg,  1305  Step 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  CongreraUons,  Board  ot  Managers  o<  Synagogne  and  School  Extension:  Charles 


hautauqua  Society:  Arthur  K.  Stern,  428  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jeannelte  M. 
Goldberg,  1305  Stephen  Girard  Bniidhw,  Philadelpliia,  Fte.;  DaUas,  Texas,  December  25-30, 1921. 


Shohl,  1314  First  National  Baiuc,  Cineimiati,  Ohio;  Qeorge  Zepin,  62  Dutton  Hufer  Building,  Ciiicui- 
nati,  Ohio;  New  YoA,  N.  Y.,  January  16-18»  193S. 

2.  at». 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  City:  Judah  L.  Magnos,  114  Fifth  Avenue; 

Samson  Bonderly,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 
Educational  Alliance  (New  York  City):  Samuel  Oreenbanm,  27  Madison  Avenue;  Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst, 

25  West  43d  Street. 
Hebrew  Edncation  Society  (Newaric,  N .  J.):  Moses  Roth,  886  Orore  Road,  South  Orange;  Samuel  Roesster, 

174  Littleton  Avenue. 
Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.):  Clarence  L.  Marks,  146  North  Thirteenth  Street; 

Bernard  Harris,  609-610  Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Jewi^  Commnnity  Center  Maurice  Weil,  l^h  and  JLocust  Streets;  Walter  Marx,  llth  and  Washington 

Streets. 


XX. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
(Aicfadlooeses  are  indleated  by  an  asterisk  <*).) 


— j_ 

Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Albany,  N.Y.... 
Baker  City,  Oreg. 


*Baltimore,Md... 

^Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

♦Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Crookstoo,  Minn., 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Hartford,  Conn 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dtumey,  Inspector  of  scho(^. 

Rev.  Hu^  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  City). 

Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hlckey/  diocesan  super- 
visor oischools. 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  S.  McClancy,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  KAnaley,  superintendent  of 
parochifU  schools. 

Rev.  John  Ford,  superintendent  of  schools.. 

Rev.  WilUam  Schmitt,  soperintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Wtniam  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  sgaooIs. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wehrle,  superlntflndent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Fronds  J.  Bradley,  diocesan  school 
supervisor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
supervise. 

Rev.  John  Baker,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafmtaine,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B,  O'Leary,  diooeian  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  D.  Kenny,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Flynn,  superintendent  of 
schoob. 


Address. 


454  Western  Ave,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore,  Md. 

75  Union  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1974  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1648  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

734  Hawthorne  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

1027  Snnerior  Ave.  NE.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

414  North  Broadway,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

274  ad  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

889  Pins  St.,  FaB  River,  Mass. 

Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Tenth  and  Harvard  Sts.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

733  Bridge  St.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

St.  Marys  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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XX. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Helena,  Mont 

Lal^yctte,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

♦New  Orleans,  La 

♦NewYork,  N.  Y 

♦New  York,  N.Y 

Newark,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif..... 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  ofiQeer. 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenberg,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heagmey,  sapertntendent. . 

Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Lessard,  superintend^t  of 

schools. 
Rev.  S.  A«  Stritch,  supervisor  of  diocesan 

schools. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  7.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Flynn.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Westchester  County). 

Rev.  John  P.  McClanc\%  superintendent  of 
schools  (Orange  and  Rockland  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  jHickey,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties). 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Putnam  and  Putchess  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  sunerln- 
tfflident  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  v.  O'Mara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  school. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  superintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 
Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visit<Mr. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Francis  MacElwane,  diocesan  superin- 

tendoit  of  parochial  schools. 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clune,  superintendent  of 

parochial  schools. 


Address. 


Mt.  St.  (Charles  C(dlege,  Hetaoa. 

Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 

Fnlaskl  Heights,  LitUe  RoOl, 

Ark. 
86   Arlington   St.,   ManefaeEstvr, 

N  H 
200l'  W'cst  End  Ave.,  NashvQle, 

Tenn. 
6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Oi^ 

32S  West  Uth  St.,  New  Yodc, 
N.  Y. 


891   Washington   St.,   Newuk, 

691  Westside  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Philadelplite, 

1429  North  11th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

116  North  Dithridge  St,  Pitts* 
burgh.  Pa. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Loiifa, 

Mo. 
1414  O'Fallon  St.,  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antonta^ 

Tex 
Y.  M.'l.  Building,  Oak  St.,  Sao 

Francisco,  Calif. 
1127  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Chicopee.  Mass. 
Drookfield,  Mass. 

259  East   Onondaga    St.,  Sytat- 

cuse  N  Y 
2533  Coliingwood  Ave.,  Tdedou 

Ohio. 
43  Manning  Ave.,  North  Plain- 

field,  N.  1. 


XXI. — Directors  of  Schools  fob  Social  Workers. 


Location. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  111 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chapel  mn.N.  C 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va... 


Name  of  institution. 


National  Service  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  PubUc  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science8(westeraReserve  University) 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Schoofof  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 


Director. 


Chas.  P.  Neill. 
L.  C.  Marshall. 
R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Qoeen. 
Geo.  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 
Howard  W.  Odmn. 
James  £.  Cutler. 
Joseph  K.  Hart. 
J.  J.  Scherer,  Jr. 


EDUCATIONAL,  ASSOCIATIONS. 


XXII- 


The  faUowliig  list  iboirs,  firat,  the  nanu  i 
third,  the  lumB  and  addnn  of  (he  Becretar; ;  lourtb,  tbe  place  and  diM  D(th 

~  ■  0  FCDtaina,  HonMrUeo, 
Amerl^Tfniv<r4ty  UnlOTln^urope:  H.~PT'judsSi,  (lafverily  otftilc«go;'Chl™go,  II!.;  J.  W.  Cimlllte, 


CoDRTflH  on  EcaaolnJc  ExpanBlai  and  CommirHal  Educ&ticvi:  Pablo  1 
aylEdaardD  VtHOB,  HntflVldao,  Uragoa;;  RlaJaiMlr^  Bniil,  1B31. 

Unlvar-lty  Union  In  Europe:  H.  P.  Judsen,  Uoiverslly  of  CWcago;  Chlca 

ori«Kluno(PTlilUiig:  Han;].  Bmi,  J2  Onu 
I,  Bprtiigfleld,  Hsa*. 

Bduoatloi:  eUphen  P.  Dagnn,  41S  Wot  One  li 
l39  Uitr;  L.  Walte,  tIS  WmT  Chu  bandrad  aud 


ilmnbU  UnlTirsltv,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

iati(nalAaodatliiDori«Kluno(PTliiUiig:  Han;].  Bmi,  J2 Onut Street, Newark, N. ].: 

DrgBTt,  P.  O.  Bon  ■   —-—---  "— 


le  TeMblng  or  Uathamatlca:  G.  KMn,  OOttlniai,  RenDany:  U.  Fehr, 

IntenuUinarFederaUni  ot  Catbotic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enery,  KOS  Seventh  AvMiue,  HDltna,  111.; 

Floreooe  A.  Collotd,  ISIJ  H  Street  NW.,  Wwblngt<m,  D.  Cj  Loutsvllle,  Ky.   Ootobw,  1«2. 
Inlernatlnoal  Federatlm  of  UnlvenritT  Wonun:  Carolliie  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  EledCard  rolWe,  Leodoa, 

Rmdand:  TheodeCB    Boaonquet,  m  Avenue    Chaciberg,  Vemco  Plan,  I^mdin,  W.  C.  England: 

Parto.  July,  1™" 


InternatiaBl  Sunday  Bthool  Anodatloo:  W.  O.  Thcmpsm,  Ohio  State  UnlTOSlty.  Colunibu:<,  Ohio; 

._    .        .    _...   .  .....    ..   Y.:  Philadelphia,  July  13,  IWI. 

.  J-     .     -1-    .       -  twpnty-thlrrt  Street, 

..lBtnrAprll,IM3. 


L.  HUl,  IN  Filth  Avanue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Philadelphia,  July  13,  IKl. 

.  „.    .._  ._.     .,_..      , .    T,_i jiD  ^^  (jjij  hunfimi  aod  twpnty-thlrrt  Street, 


InlcmBtimal  Ktaidergarten 


Intematlanat  Sunday  School  Awwclatlon:  WllUam  oTrhompeon,  Ohio __  ..  ._  . 

Ohio;  Usrlm  Lawisni^,  ISlS  Uallws  Itulldlng,  rhicaco,  III.;  Eansas  rity.  Mo.,  June.  iW. 
UrdoD  Acadtaiqoe  IntematlODBle:  E.  r.  ArmstFimg,  PrioPCtDn.  N,  ],;  John  Erskliie,  Columbia  Uolver- 

rtty,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
UDion  des  AaiiocUdoDs  Internntlotuiln:  Cooreman.  1HI  Avemie  Lculse,  Bnuaeli,  Belglani;  Paul  Otlet, 

Patals  Uondlal.  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  33, 1»1. 
World'H Student  ChrteHan  FerteraTlDn:  John  R.  »f  ottTMa  Madison  Avanue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Ruth  Rou*e, 

IS  l.anri'Oer  Rowl,  Wimbledon  London,  9W.,  Eagland;  PeklnK,  rhina.  April,  lixi. 

XXIII.— AuBRiCAN  Educational    Associations. 

ThaljllawlDClist9lHivi,flr>t,  the  name  and  address  of  the  usodatlon:  second,  (he  name  and  addrera 
.  .V .^__T.  .i._i   .... __..  -'Iress  of  the  secretary;  loiirth,  the  place  and  dale  ol  the  neit 

Satinnal  and  irdional. 


...  id  address  ol 


'.  Nolan,  Urbane 

Ametinn  Asso^Bllon  lor' the  AdvancBmenl  ol  Pdente,  Section  8:  CI.  M.  Whipple,  Ann  Arbor,  1 
~    -    " ~        -  -  ?an»da,  iSwember  27-30,  1 


I:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  Hcbool,  Klociun,  R,  I 
inia,  N.  B. 


Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  tor  Feeble  Minded,  IdconiL, ... 

-'^n  Aesocia  tlonolAgriculturalColleee  Editors:  Carl  K.Wood  ward,  New  Bninawick,  N.J. ;M.\. 

aiwood,  Cornell  tlnlverslir.  Ith«»,  N.  Y.;  BIscksbiirg,  Va. 
Amerlan  AsMdation  ol  ColkgF  Neva  Bureaus:  BrliUw  Adama,  CorDell  XJnlvenity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wrlnht,  UniTersily  ol  Illinois,  Urbane,  111.;  St.  Louis  or  Chlcam,  Cbrlstmas  Hobdays,  IBM. 
Ameiican  AsHxiatlan  of  Colleglaie  Reglsttats:  A.  G.  Hall,  University  otlllchlgtn,  Ann  Arbor,  llldi.: 

Raymorvd Walters,  Lehlnh  Unlvasity,  Bethlehem,  Hb. 
Anurfcan  Auodalion  ol  Fanners'  In^lltiite  Workers:  J.  W   NelU,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  or  Instntctors  or  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  C)eve,Thirtr-f(>urth  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;    C.  A.  Httmlllon,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  June,  1W2. 
AiMrlcan  Association  ol  Junior  Colleges:  C.  ¥.  WinAeid,  lireenvllk,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

American  A&toclerion  orTeadterg  Collies:  David  Fetmley,  Normal,  HI.;  J,  O.  Crabbe,  mreeley,  Cokt.*- 

AmcrfcBu  AssoiiaiLoii  ot  Teachers  ol  Journalism:  Wlllard  BleTei,  Univeralty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

■^'-i;  Prol.  Crawford,  Eaoaas  State  AgrfculluralCf^We,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Uadbon,  Wis.,  December 


_  Uuli-ersity, 

'.  Tyler?  JJKi'chBi'wRii 


Ajuoolattim  of  Teerbersor  Spanish:  I.  D.  FIticerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Sunford 


e  Teachln 

Avenue,  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y.:  H.  M,  MoMani 
American  Bar  Asaodailon,  Seclian  of  Legal  Edi 

John  B.  Sanborn,  'ia;  Building,  Madison, 
.American Clasifcal  League:  Andrew  F.  Wpsi, 

June  or  July,  1922. 
AmeriraDConleieDceolllMrmaeeutlcalFacull 

ITS  l«ngwood  .\venue,  Boston,  Maie.;  Ctei 
American  rouncll  or  Learned  Sooletlce  davotei 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Erakli 

N.Y.,  October,  ItOl. 
American  Cooncllal  Education:  David  Klntey 

,   B.rnard  CoUera,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Charles  B.  Stillmai),  1620  I.al  e  Avenue,  Wfliiieiie,lll.;  F.  G.  Stecker, 

1618  Lake  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.;  December,  ITCl. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  C.  R.  Mann ,  1505  Kmersoo 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C:  William  A.  Hedrick,  Centra!  High  Bohool,  Washington.  I>.  C^ 

Toronto;  Canada,  Decemner  2R,  1621. 
American  Home  Eoanoanics  Association:  Mary  E.  Swwneyi  Michigan  AaieitlttiralC«ltoi9e,  East  Laiisinc^ 

Mich.;  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  School  of  Home  Eeanomics,  Battle  CTreek,  Midi.;  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  July  3-^ 

1922. 
American  Humane  Education  Society:  Francis  H.  Rowley,  190  Longwood  Avenue,  Bostcm,  Mass.;  Guy 

Richardson.  180  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Maas.;  Boston,  Mass.,  March,  1922. 
American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers:  G.  S.  MiUberry,  Univeisity  of  CaUJornia,  San  Francisco.  Calil; 

Abram  Hoffman,  381  Linwood  Avenue,  BulEak>,  N.  Y.;  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  January  23-26b 

1922. 
American  Medical  .Vssociation,  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals:  Arthur  D.  Bevan,  Chicago. 

III.;  Nathan  P.  Colwell,  &35  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ul.;  Chicago,  UK,  March  <M»,  1922. 
American  Nature-Htudy  Society:  J.  Andrew  Dnishel,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Anna  B. 

C^mstock,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Ameri^n  Ph3^cal  Edi^tion  A^ociation:  ^.<^<^y^^-^^^<^f^i>^iwait^' of  Chicago;  Chicago,  111.;  J.  H 

Henry  L.  Taykr, 

American  School  Citiaenahip  l/eacue:  Randall  J.  Ckmdon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  40ft 

Marlborough  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.;  with  the  National  Education  Aasedation,  July,  1922. 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  William  A.  Howe,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Harry  B.  Bums,  110  Fultea 

Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  16-18, 1921. 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  Roland  S.  Morris,  1617  Land  Titk  Building 

I'hiladelphia,  Pa.;  William  K.  Huff,  Academy  of  Mosic,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Academy  of  Musics 

Philadelphia,  I'a. 
Army  Educational  Corps:  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  George  F.  James, 

210  Mallors  Building,  Chicago,  IlL;  with  the  Department  oi  Superintendence,  National  EducatioB 

Association,  February*,  1922. 
Associated  Harvard  Chibs:  £.  M.  Grossman,  820  Rialto  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  George  A.  Morlaon,  Sootk 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Boston,  Mass..  June,  1922. 
Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries:  Walter  R.  Okeson,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Fa.;  J.  L.  MorriDv 

Ohio  Union,  Coliunbus,  Ohio;  April  or  May,  1922. 
Association  of  American  Colleges:  Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  DcoJaoo  University,  Qianville,  Ohio;  Ray- 
mond M.  Hughes,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio:  Chicago,  111.,  January,  1922. 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools:  Arthur  L.  Corbin,  Yale  Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Henry  G. 

Jones,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Chioigo,  IlL,  December  29-31, 1921. 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools:  P.  L.  Windsor,  University  of  Illinois  Library  Schools,  UrbaD% 

111.;  Margaret  Williams,  New  York  State  Library  School.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  July  7, 1921. 
Association  of  Amwican  Medical  Colleges:  Theodore  Hough,  ( harlottesville,  \  a.;  FYed  C.  ZaplTe,  3431 

liOxington  Street,  Chicago,  HI.;  March  6-9, 1932. 
Association  of  American  Unlva*sities:  £.  R.  Lindley,  I'niversity  of  Kansas,  Manliattan,  Kans.;  David  A. 

Robertson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Columbia,  Mo.,  November,  1921. 
Association  of  Biblican  Instructors  In  American  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Charles  F.  Kent,  Yale 

University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  T.  R.  Hyde,  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  last  week 

in  December,  1921. 
Association  of  Business  Officers  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  Lloyd  Morey,  Un^ 

versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  W.  H.  Bates,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  May,  1922. 
Association  of  Church  Directors  of  Religions  Education:  George  S.  Yaple,  Blaine  Avenue,  Detroit,  MidL; 

Mary  Lawrence,  Islington  Rood,  Aubumdaie,  Mass.;  Toronto,  Canada,  probably  March,  1922. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  William  M.  Irvine^ 

Meroerburg  Academy,  Mercerburg,  Pa.;  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylviania,  PhiMr 

delphia,  Pa.;  Swarthmore  College,  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving,  1921. 
Association  of  CoUec^cs  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vandcrbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.;  Edward  A.  Bechtel,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Bitmingham, 

Ala..  December  1-2, 1921. 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  J.  l;  Peaoock,  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  J.  T.  Cater, 

Talladega  CoUe^'p,  Tallade^  Ala.;  WilberJbrce  University,  Ohio,  November,  1921. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Scliools  of  Architecture:  Emil  Lorch,  University  of  Michif^ui,  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh^ 

Clarence  A.  Martin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business:  Emory  R.  Johnson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philade^ 

phia.  Pa.;  Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Philadelphia,  May.  1922. 
Association  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women:  Katharine  Sibley,  Syraeuse  University,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  Alice  Belden,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  April,  1932. 
Associations  of  Friends'  Schools:  John  Carver.  Friends'  Scnool,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Murtis  B.  Mnscbampk 

Seventeenth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryhmd:  Albert  K.  Heckel,  Lafayette  College 

Easton,  Pa.;  Neltte  P.  Ferry,  4818  Warrington  Avenue.  Philadelhpia,  Pa. 
Association  of  Institutions  givine"  Normal  Instruction  in  Pnysical  Education:  C.  Ward  Crampton,  18  East 

Seventy-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Frances  0.  Hester,  American  Ckdlege  of  PAysieal  Trsiih 

Ing,  Chicago,  111. 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  George  F.  Winfield,  Wesley  College,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  MacKensit 

Reid,  William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Memphis.  Tenn..  February  25, 1922. 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges:  R.  A.  resraon,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  J.  L.  Hills,  Univenttf 

of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  New  Orleans.  La.,  November  8-10, 19S1. 
AsBoeiatkm  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  £.  W.  Nldiols,  Lexington,  Va.;  CoL  B.  P.  Daividsoo,  Laki 

Geneva,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C.  1921. 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  West  and  Sooth:  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Madisoo,  Wis.; 

0.  H.  Handschin,  103  South  Poplar  Street,  Oxford.  Ohio;  Chicago,  Hi.,  May.  1922. 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryiaad:  Ansa  Woods  BaUard, 

Teachers  College,  Colombia  University,  New  York.N.  Y.;  Henry  G.  Doyle,  George  Washington 

University,  Washington,  D.  C:  Swarthmore^  Pa.,  November  26, 1921. 
Association  of  Presidents  and  Past  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Music  Teadiers'  Assoeiatkm:  HaroU 

L.  Butler,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  WaUer  Spry,  50>  South  Wahadi  Avenue,  Chiesgo, 

III.;  Detroit.  Mich.,  Doeember  27. 1921. 
Association  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  SamiBariss  of  the  Batamed  Chorcb:  Benry  B.  Apple,  Lancaster, 

Pa.;  George  L.  Omwake,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 
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Aasodatloii  of  Teadhflrs  of  Mathematics  in  New  England:  Walter  F.  Downey,  Engliah  Blgb  School  Annex, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  D.  Qaylord,  448  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3, 

1021. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  W.  E.  Breckenridge,  Stuv- 

vesant  Hieh  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Wahl,  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Association  of  Urban  Universities:  Charles  S.  Howe,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  Collece  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  November  17-19, 1921. 
Bl-State  Educational  Club:  R.  H.  Jordaq,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H-;  T.  E.  Bacon,  High  School, 

Hanover,  N.H. 
Catholic  Educational  Association:  T.  7.  Shahan,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  W.  Howard, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Walter  W.  Hart,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.;  Glen  W.  Warner,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November 

25-26,  1921. 
Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in  the  United  States  of  America:  M.  J.  Baul,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  G.  C.  Chen,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Classical  Association  of  New  England:  D.  S.  Lowell,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.; 

M.  N.  Wetmore,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  April,  1922. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  Helen  H.  Tanzen,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 

Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  Charles  H.  Weeler,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

Iowa;  Rollln  H.  Tanner,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  Southern  Branch:  George  Howe,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C; 

E.  L.  Green,  Columbia,  S.  C:  Atlanta.  Ga.,  probably  February,  1922. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  States,  Northern  Section:  Harold  L.  Axtell,  University  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow, Idaho:  Julianna  A.  Roller,  Franklin  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Novem- 
ber 25-26, 1921. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:    David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimoie,  Md.; 

John  Shapley,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
College  Confer ence  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlsjatic  States:  E.  P.  Kuhl,  Gouofaer  College.  Baltimore, 

Md.- W.  O.  Sypherd,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.;  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  November  26,  1921. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:   Howard  McClenaluin,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

Thomas  S.  Fiske.  431  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 

November  5, 1921. 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):   Glen 

Levin  Swiggett,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students:  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Durrey,  347  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  Universities:  William  Houston,  54  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Golumbni>,  Ohio; 

Vernon  S.  Phillips,  176  W.  Ninth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Chicago,  HI.,  January,  19B2. 
Conference  of  Colleges  of  the  Interior:  W.  H.  Rollins,  Wichita,  Kans.:  E.  Lee  Howard,  Fargo  ,  N.  Dak.; 

Chicago,  111.,  January,  1922. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Isaac  B.  Gardner,  99  Fort  Washington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick.  Md. 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Percival  Htm,  Gallauaet  College,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Ignatius  BJorlee,  Frederick.  Md. 
Corda  Fratres  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  Harold  J.  Leonard,  515  Sjrndicate  Building,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Mrs.  M.  Frances  rierce,  Unlveraitj'  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  MinneapoUs, 

Minn.,  December  27-29, 1921. 
Council  on  Management  Education:  HoUis  Godfrey,  639  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.  L.  Evanson, 

639  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  1, 1921. 
Dmma  League  of  America:  John  M.  Stahl,  3401  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Alice  M.  Houston, 

1426  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  III. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Fred  P.  Reflude,  Montclatr,  N.  J.;  Frank  E.  Mathewson,  Dickinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  6-8. 1922. 
Eastern  Association  of  Physics  Teachers:  Charles  E.  Stratton,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  A.  Cushman,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  November,  1921. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association:  D.  A.  McMillin,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  F.  A. 

Tibbetts,  Dickinson  Hi^  School,  Jer«y  City,  N.  J.;  Trenton,  N.  J..  April  13-15, 1922.         • 
Eastern  Ma«lc  Supervisors'  Conferenoe:  aairy  E.  Whittemore,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Pauline  A.  Mever, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Educational  Aid  Society:  Harry  J.  Myers,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.;  Leila  E.  Peterson, 

3726  Hemdon  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Educational  Association  of  Coltege  Presidents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  A.  B.  Storms,  Berea, 

Ohio;  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  January,  1922. 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America:  Heruy  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  L.  Towne,  1126 

Q  Street,  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
Farmers'  Educational  Cooperative  Union:  C.  S.  Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga.;  A.  C.  Davis,  Gravette,  Ark.; 

November  15-17, 1921. 
Federation  for  American  Childhood:   Louis  W.  Rapeer,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C;  Marjorie 

Vandewater,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C.;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1922. 
Federation  for  Child  Study:  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans,  260  West  Seventy-Sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

MrB.  Jesse  W.  Ehrich,  398  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  November  2, 1921. 
Head  Masters'  Association:  Eugene  C.  Alder.  282  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  B.  Snow, 

106  Elm  Street,  Stoneham.  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  10-11, 1922. 
Head  Mistress  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lyman.  9209  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 

Ohio;  Mary  E.  Raymond,  1945  East  Ninety-seventh  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Toledo,  Ohio,  November, 

Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Ralph  Tieje.  State  Normal,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Pearle  Ander- 
son, The  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Easter  Vacation. 

Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association:  D.  A.  Grout,  405  Court  House,  Portland,  Oreg.;  J.  A.  Burke, 
Spokane.  Waih.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  5-7, 1922. 

Intercollegiate  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Catherine  Filene.  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Irma  E.  Voigt.  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  Novembci,  1921. 

Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conferonco:  Secretary,  II.  C.  Phillii)s,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Middle  West  Society  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene:  W.  J.  Monilaw,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
III.;  Margaret  McKee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Fehruary,  1922. 

Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:  William  P.  Schell,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harry  S.  Myers,  376  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  January,  1922. 
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Mifsissippi  Valley  Historical  Association:  William  £.  Gonndley,  Topeka,  KaDs.;  Mra.  C.  8.  Faine,  Llnoota, 

Nebr.:  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May,  1922. 
MiHflouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:    E.  £.  Gard,  St.  Joseph  Business  Univeralty,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo.;  Mazy  Hansen,  Central  Hi£h  School,  Kansas  Ci1y»  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  NoTember 

25-26, 1921. 
Muaio  Suporvisois'  National  Conferenoe:   Frank  A.  Beach,  Music  Hall,  Emporia,  Kans.;  Ada  Bicking, 

Evansville,  Ind.;  N&shviUe,  Tenn.,  March  20-25;  1922. 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association:  Osboume  M:oConathy,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  QL; 

Robert  G.  McCutchan,  De  Pauw  TJniverBity,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  December  2&-aOM921. 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction:   F.  W.  Beynolds,  Uniyenity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 

J.  V.  Ankenev,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientiflo  BusinesB:  W.  N.  Ferris^  Big  Ri^kida,  Mich.;  B.  S.  Travis,  Big 

Rapids,  Mich. 
National  Association  for  the  Stndy  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Samuel  D.  Levy,  Children^ 

Court,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Blak»-Burke,  543  Wast  Seventh  Street,  FlainAold,  N.  I. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  WlUiMUH,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V. 

Porter.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  December  27-31, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Trdning:  W.  W.  Kincaid,  Irving  Place  at  Fifteenth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:   William  Carr,  302  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

De  Los  L.  Hill,  612  Grant  Boulevard,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  12-14, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Hesearoh:  H.  O.  Bugg,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ernest  J.  Ashbauch,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  wiih  tte 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  oi  Directors  of  Supervised  Student  Teaehiiig:  A.  R.  Mead,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Delaware,  Ohio;  Robert  A.  Cummins,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  ^th 

the  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  H.  A.  HoUlster,  University  of  Blinais, 

Urbana,  lU.;  J.  B.  Edmondson.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Chicago,  ID.,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supen^isors:  C.  A.  Bamet,  Cleveland  .Ohio. 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Business  Officials:  Arthur  Kinkade,  High  Schod  Building,  Decator, 

111.;  R.  H.  Thomas.  Portland,  Oreg.;  May.  1922. 
National  Association  of  School  Building  Offlclals:  C.  W.  Handman,  511  West  Court  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio;  R.  M.  AiiUigan,  Board  of  EducaUon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals:  Merle  Prunt^,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 

H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  HI.;  witn  the  Department  of  Superintendeaoe, 

National  Education  Association. 
National  Assodation  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  J.  Virgil  Chapman.  Frankibrt, 

Ky.;  Annie  Reynolds,  Madison,  Wis.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Educatioo 

Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Edmond  A.  Birge,  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Frank  L.  McVey,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  New 

Orleans,  La.,  November  7-8, 1021. 
National  Association  of  Teacher's  Agencies:  W.  H.  Jones,  Columbia,  S.  C;  C.  Wilbur  Cary,  Hartlofd, 

Conn.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  H.  L.  McCrorey,  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

R.  S.  Orassley,  446  West  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Hampton  Institute,  July  26-20, 1022. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  A.  M.  Dnimmond,  ComeU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Maijt 

Stcdman,  West  Virslnia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
National  Association  of  Visitine  Teachers:  Jane Culbert,  3  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Emma 

G.  Case,  407  Municipal  Buildin£.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  iJavid  F.  Houston.  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owen  R.  Love- 

oy,  105  Ea.st  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  June,  1022. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  E.  I'ierce,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Frank  W 

Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y..  December,  1021. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  Robert  A.  Grant,  Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John 

Alfted  Wliite,  818  Monroe  Street,  Gary,  Ind^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27-30, 1021. 
National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperaticn  with  the  Public  Schools:  G.  D.  Strayer.  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Richardson,  American  City  Bureau,  Tribune  Building, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
National  Committee  for  the  Teachixig  of  Citiaenahip:  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Wasliington,  D.  C;  Harry  H. 

Moore,  3421  Lowell  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements:  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.; 

J.  A.  Foberg,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.;  Boston,  BCass.,  September  3,  ISKZl. 
National  Community  Center  Association:  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Stoncleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Eugene  C.  Gibney,  Board  of  Education.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Collages  and  Seccmdary  Schools:  George  D.  Olds,  AnxhcRt 

College,  Amherst,  Mass.:  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  W^levan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York, 

N.Y.,  February,  1922. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Mina  Kerr.  Wbeaton  College,  Wheaton,  Mass.;  Katharine  S. 

Alvord,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  New  Orleans,  La..  February  or  March,  1022. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  Frank  R.  Beach,  Emporia,  Kans.;  Ada  Bioking,  Evans\'ine, 

Ind. 
National  Conference  on  Educational  Method:  W.  L.  Wright,  Huntington,  West  Va.;  J.  F.  Hosic,  Teachers' 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  March  1 ,  1022. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant.  BadkwardrDependent,  and  Delinq aent  Children:  Charles 

H.  Johnson, Albany, N.  Y.:  Hobari H. TodajIndustry,N.  Y.; Detroit, Mich., September,  1922. 
National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Elizabeth  Hall.  305  City  Hall,  Minneapolis 

Minn.;  Elmira  D.  Cabell,  Chicago  Normal  College,  (liicago,  111.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  end  of  February 

1922. 
National  Coundl  of  Geomphy  Teachers:  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood,  Hark  University,  W^oroestcr,  Mass.;  George 

J.  Miller,  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28. 1021. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  add  Principals:  L.  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  Hi.;  C.  H.  Cooper, 

Mankato,  Minn.;  with  Department  of  Siiperintendenoc,  National  Education  Assodation. 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education:  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs.  1211  University  Avenue,  Columbia,Mo.; 

Marion  S.  Hanchcl,  1201  Stuart  Avenue,  Cdumbia,  Mo.;  Richmond,  Va.,  with  D^Mtrtment  of  Super- 
intendence, National  Education  Assodation. 
National  Coundl  of  Teachers  in  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf:  Frances  Wittstein,  224  Thirty-foarth  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Clara  Newley,  Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago,  HI. 
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NatJooal  Coandl  of  Trndten  of  Eiudlsh:  Hsiry  0.  Paul,  Vniversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lU.;  W.  WUbor 

Hatneld,  506  West  Sixty^inthStreet.  Chicaso,  HI.;  Chicago,  111,  November  34-2b.  1921. 
National  Education  Association:  Cbarl  O.  Williams,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth 

Street,  Washington,  D.  C;  Boston,  Mass.,  week  of  July  4, 1922. 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  R.  O.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Chicago, 

TIL,  Febriiary  27-BCarch  8. 1922. 
National  Education  Association,  National  Coandl  of  Education:  Homer  H.  Seerlev,  State  Teachers' 

College,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa*  Adelaide  8.  Baylor,  200  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Chicago.  111. ,  latter  part  of  February,  1922. 
National  Educators'  Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Nomer  Gray,  High  School  of  Commerce,  120  West  Forty-eixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Federation  of  College  ^omen:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mea1inan,Hotd  Commodore,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour ,  4917  BUM^tone  Avenue,  Chicago,  01. ;  New  York.  N.  Y.,  jwobably  November, 

1921. 
National  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers:  W.  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 

C.  H.  Handscbein,  Oxford,  Ohio;  with  the  National  Education  Association,  1922. 
National  Federation  of  State  Education  Assodations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  John  P.  Everett, 

Kalamazoo,  Mictt. 
National  Kindergarten  Association:  Major  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Bessie  Locke,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials:  Henry  J.  Gideon,  1522  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Arthur  F.  Lederle,  Old  Library  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Detrdt,  Mich.,  November  9-12, 1921. 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education:  Anna  C.  Jamra^,  417  Lachman  Building,  San  Frandsoo,  Calif.; 

Martha  M.  Russell,  University  Hospital,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  about  June  20,  1921. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Br]m  Mawr.  Pa.;  Cardine  Katzenstdn,  4322 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers^  Assodations:  Nina  O.  Buchanan,  Hotd  Rainier  Grand,  Seattle,  Wash.; 

Mabd  Wilson,  John  Hay  Sdiod,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  National  Education 

Assodation. 
National  Motion  Picture  League:  Mrs.  Adele  F.  Woodward,  Hotel  BeOedaire,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Clara  R.  Landin,  Hotel  BeUedaire,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Research  Coundl,  Division  of  Educational  Relations:  John  C.  Meniam,  Carnegie  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C;  Vernon  Kellogg,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington, 

National  Round  Table  for  Speech  Improvement:  Frederick  Martin,  Martin  Institution  for  Speech  Cor^ 

rection,  Ithac^  N.  Y.:  Paul  V.  Wfiislow,  616  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 

January  4, 1922. 
National  Sodety  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Carleton  Lee.  55  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

W.  E.  Anderson,  168  West  High  Street,  Carllsie,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  y.,  second  week  of  January,  1922. 
NaLonal  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  State  Road, 

Boston,  Mass.;  A.  B.  Howe,  110  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.,  February  27-March  3, 

IKCS. 

National  Sodety  for  the  Study  of  Education:  F.  J.  Kelly,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  (}uy 
M.  Whipple,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

National  Sodety  for  Vocational  Education:  Lewis  A.  WDson,  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa. 
tion,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Clotilde  Ware,  iO  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  January  12-14. 1922. 

National  Sodety  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Har\'ey  Inelis,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.; 
Florence  E.  Bambeiier,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltunore,  Md.,  w«th  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, National  Education  Assodation. 

National  Speech  Arts  Assodation:  Charles  M.  Holt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E.  Tharp,  New  Or- 
leans, LlEI. 

National  Story  Tellers  League:  Mary  E.  Hargreaves.  1602  Five  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Leonard,  1349  Grace  Street,  ChicMO,  Hi.;  September,  1924. 

National  Umversity  Extension  Assoaation:  F.  w.  Reyndds,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
James  a.  Moyer,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.*  Lexington,  Ky.,  April,  1922. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Wooleey.  2i&4  Medbury  Avenue,  Detrdt,  Mich.; 
Anne  Davis,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  lU.;  Chicago,  111.,  February.  1922. 

New  England  Assodation  of  Chemistry  Teacners:  Charles  H.  Stone,  38  Weoster  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
S.  Walter  Hoyt,  20  Stone  Road,  Belmont,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December,  1921. 

New  England  Assodation  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  H.  G.  Townsend,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Douglass  Waples,  Tufts  CoUege,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass^  Fall,  1921. 

New  England  Assodation  of  Colleeos  and  Secondary  Schools:  James  A.  Tufts,  Philips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.;  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December 
2-3, 1921. 

New  England  Assodation  of  School  Libraries:  Mary  H.  Davis,  High  Schod,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Edith  K. 


Coulman.  High  School,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Fall.  1921. 
New  England  Assodation  of  School  Superintende 


ients:  S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Montpelier,  Vt.;  E.  W.  Robinson, 

Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12, 1921. 
New  England  Assodation  of  Teachers  of  Enxlish:  Katberme  H.  Shute,  331  Walnut  Avenue.  Roxbury, 

Mass.;  A.  B.  de  Mille,  Milton  Academy,  Hilton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  lO^SOi. 
New  England  CoUege  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston.  Mass.,  April,  1922. 
New  England  High  School  Commercial  TeadMBrs  Assodation:  Arthur  F.  O'Mallry,  High  Sdiod  of  Com- 
merce. Boston,  Mass.;  William  O.  Hdden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Assodation:  Samuel  Morison,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Horace  Kidger,  Newton  Technical  High  School,  NewtonviUe,  Mass. 
New  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Antoinette  Roof,  Simmons  CoUege,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mary 

Bossworth  Stocking.  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.:  Boston,  Mass.,  October  15, 1922. 
New  Endand  Modem  Language  Association:  Clarence  w.  Eastmaxi,  Amherst  Cdlege,  Amherst,  Mass.; 

Elizabeth  W.  Gerrish,  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston  19.  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13,  1922. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  C.  W.  M.  Blanchard,  01  Monument  Street,  West  Medfoid,  Mass.; 

Annie  C.  Woodward,  2  Madison  Street,  SomerviUe.  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  January  28, 1922. 
New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Frederick  J.  Allen,  Vocational  Guidance  of  Har\'ard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Laura  F.  Wentworth,  35  Williams  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  July  29, 1921. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Lotus  D.  CofTman,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Harry  McM^ouse  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  March 

16-ls,  1922. 
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North  Central  CouncQ  of  State  Normal  Sdiool  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Cnwe,  Wii.;  J.  G.  Crabbob 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Northern  Baptbt  Education  Society:  Austen  K.  de  Blois,  437  Shawnmt  ATenoe,  Boeton,  Kaas.;  RolDeit 

L.  Webb,  1066  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston.  Haas. ^oreeater,  Mass.,  October  M,  1023. 
Northwest  Associatian  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Bdiools:  Hq^dna  Jtfikina,  Jeflerscm  Hit^  School,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Philip  Soulen^niversltY  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  ida.;  Spolane.  Wash.,  March  2^31,  1922. 
Northwestern  Association  of  History,  Government  and  Bocnomks  Teaoiers:  T.  O.  Bamsej,  North 

Central  HMi  School,  Spokane,  wash. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  K.  Y.; 

Howard  B.  Braucfaer,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Assodation  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets.  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville, 

Ey.;  D.  S.  Gage,  410  Urban  BuOding,  Looiaville,  Kv.;  Montreat,  N.  C,  July,  1922. 
ProgreBsive  Education  Association:  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Ludlow  Building,  i>ayion,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Gertrude 

Stevens  Ayres,  1719  Thlrty-flfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  Spring,  IMS. 
Beligious  Education  Association:  Theodore  G.  Scares,  Univenity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.:  Henry  T. 

Cope,  1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Cfateago,  HI.,  Spring,  1922. 
Sdhool^oard  Member's  Assodation:  Secretary.  HenrV  d.  Chapin,  23  Flatbush  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Self-Govemment.  Incorporated:  Richard  Wellmg,  90  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  wilmot  V.  Tievov, 

47  Plerpont  Street,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Sodete  Nationale  des  jProfosseurs  Francads:  Augusta  Qeorgs,  100  St.  Nidiolas  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Jean  B.  Zadiarie,  9  Mitchell  Place,  llew  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Scqatamber  17, 1921. 
Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  C.  F.  Scott,  Yale  Univernty,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 

F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburni,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Urbana,  111.,  June,  1922. 
Sodety  for  Visual  Education:  RoUin  D.  Salisbnnr,  University  of  Chicago,  Chksago,  HI.:  Forest  Ray 

Moulton.  327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Ghieago.  HI.;  Chicago,  III.,  February  13, 1922. 
Sodety  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges:  F.  W.  Luehring,  Umveisity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 

Nebr.;  T.  N.  Metcalf,  Oberhn  Colkne^  Oborlin,  Ohio;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1921. 
Sodety  of  Prooessive  Oral  Advocates:  Max  A.  Goldstein,  8858  Westminster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edna  Davis, 

818  South  iCingshlgh way,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 
Southern  Baptist  Education  Assodation:  W.  L.  Potest,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C;  Albert  R.  Bond,  Jeffeiaon 

County  Bank,  Birmindiam,  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  1, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  of  Accredited  Sdiools:  A.  B.  Hill,  State  Capitol,  Little  Rode,  Ark.;  Harry  Clark, 

Baptist  Convention  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Birmix^iam,  Ala..  November  30, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions:  Bert  E.  Young,  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 

H.  D.  Campbell,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.;  Blrmlng^iam,  Ala.,  November  2i, 

1921. 
Southern  Education  Sodety:  J.  P.  McConnell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  Kilboume  Place, 

Washington,  D.  C;  AshevOle,  N.  C,  August  2-4, 1922. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Assodation:  Eoith  M.  Thomas,  Department  Vocational  Education,  West 

Ralei|di,  N.  C;  Christine  South,  Winthrope  College,  Rodk  Hill,  S.  C. 
Southern  industrial  Education  Assodation:  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Evans  Building,  WaahingUm,  D.  C;  Mrs. 

Augusta  S.  Stone,  1228  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  October  31, 192L 
Southern  Woman's  educational  Alliance:  Oria  Latham  Hatdier,  Hotel  Kidimond,  Richmond,  Va.; 

Radiel  E.  Gregg,  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.;  Richmond,  Va.,  October  20, 1B21. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Committee  on  Hi^way  and  Hijdiway  Transport  Education:  C.  J. 

Tilden,  Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Walton  C.  John,  Bureau  of  Edneation,  Washington, 

D.C. 
I'niversity  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  Josiah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C;  W.  M.  Hunloy,  Lexington,  Va. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  J.  A«  James,  Univctraitgr  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.;  MUwankee,  Wis.,  January  11-14, 1922. 
Western  Arts  Association:  Carl  T.  Cotter,  Board  of  Education,  Toledo,  Ohio;  L.  R.  Abbott,  Board  of 

Education,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  May  2-5, 1922. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Marion  Churddll,  22  Kensington  Road,  Arlington,  Mass.; 

Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhorn.  84  Prescott  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  8, 1921. 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  (lovemment:  Josephine  liedemuth,  821  Brookline 

Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miriam  Brailey,  Mt.  Hdyoke  College,  South  Hadtoy,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass., 

November.  1921. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  B.  D.  Edwards,  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  Detroit,  MldL;  L.  G. 

Nichols,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  June,  1923. 

2.  ataU, 
Alabama: 

Alabama  Educational  Assodation:  T.  W.  Palmer,  Montevello;  H.  G.  Dowling,  Cullman. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Assodation:  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Montgomery. 

Alabama  Home  Kconomics  Assodation:  Mrs.  Thorington  Home,  Montgomery;  Madge  Johnson, 

Montovallo;  Birmingham,  April,  1922. 
Alabama  Sunday  School  Assodation:  James  L.  Thomas,  University;  S.  H.  Blan,  Troy;  Gadsden, 

probably  April  26, 1882. 
Assodation  of  Alabama  CoUegcs:  M.  W.  Swartx,  Woman's  College,  Montgomery;  James  G.  Dostcr, 


University;  Ajvil,  1922. 
Assodation  of  Engllah  Teadiers  of  Alabama:  Mrs.  K.  D.  Thame,  521  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Tuscaloosa; 

Ruth  L.  Long,  Sdma. 
Arizona: 

Aritona  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  A.  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson:  A.  L.  Jones,  Phoenix; 
October  or  November,  1922. 
Arkansas: 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  D.T.Hoidcrson,  Lake  Village;  Irene  Jones,  Leslie;  Little  Rock, 

November  10-12, 1921. 
California: 

CalUbmia  Counol  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  City  Hall,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Flood 

Building.  San  Francisco. 
California  Federation  of  Sdiool  Women's  Clubs:  Florence  Stahl.  187  South  Eleventh  Street,  San  Jose; 

AUce  M.  W  illiam*,  327  Forty-first  Street,  Oakland. 
Galifomia  Hi^  School  Teachers'  Assodation:  Horace  M.  Rebek,  Santa  Monica;  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Flood  Building,  San  Frandsoo. 
CaHfomla  Music  Teachers'  Assodation:  Mrs.  Edward  Pease,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Building,  Sacramento;  Mary 

£.  Ireland,  2414  T  Street,  Sacramento;  Oakland,  July,  1922. 
Oslilomla  State  Assodation  of  Teachers  of  English:  Erne  B.  McFadden,  State  Normal  Sehool,  San 

Francisco;  Benjamin  Weed,  Ross;  December,  1921. 
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California— Continaed . 

California  Teachers'  AsBOdation,  Bay  Section:  Elisabeth  Arlett,  M  Linda  Avenue,  Oakland;  Frank 
H.  Boren,  University  High  School,  Oakland;  October,  1022. 

California  Teaches'  Association,  Central  Coast  Section:  C.  W.  Edwards,  Fresno;  James  A.  McOuflln, 
705  Yale  Avenue,  Fresno. 

CalilOrnia  Teachers'  Association,  Northern  Section:  L.  F.  Farrls,  liaripsville;  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'NeH, 
City  HaU,  Sacramento,  October,  1022. 

Calilornia  Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Section:  Merton  E.  HiU,  Upland;  F.  L.  Thurston,  Pasa- 
dena; Los  Angeles,  December  21-23, 1921. 

Central  Califorma  Teachers'  Association:  Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno;  James  A.  MoIHiflln,  705 
Yale  Avenue,  Fresno:  Fresno,  December,  1021. 
Colorado. 

Colorado  Bdacation  Association:  R.  J.  Walters,  Rocky  Ford;  H.  B.  Smith,  532  Commanwealth  Build- 
ing, Denver;  Grand  Jonction,  November  7-10,  Pueblo,  November  0-11,  Denver,  November  0-11, 1022. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Arts  .\ssociation:  Maud  A.  Simpson,  101  Wilcox  Avenue,  Meriden;  Rosemary  Brady, 
774  East  Main  Street,  Meriden;  Bridgeport,  February  2-4, 1022. 

Connecticut  Home  Economics  Association:  Dorothy  Buckley,  Storrs;  Annie  I.  Robertson,  210  Church 
Street,  Hartford;  Hartford,  October,  1921. 

Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association:  Levi  T.  Garrison,  WUlimantic;  Samuel  P.WUlard,  Colchester; 
Bridgeport,  February  3-4. 1022. 

Connectieut  Supjerlntendents'  Association  of  Public  Schools:  Elmer  H.  Havens,  Bi1dgq>ort;  Howard 
S.  Challenger,  085  Noble  Avenue,  Bridgeport;  Bridseport,  October  10, 1021. 

Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Tnnder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  Everett  D.  Packard, 
Box  392,  Stamford. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Administrative  Women  in  Education  of  the  District  of  ColumtHa:  Vice  president,  Adelaide  Davis, 
Seward  Apartment,  Washington;  Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  Street  NW.,  Wasnington. 

Federal  Schoolmen's  Club:  Paul  Bartscn,  1456  Belmont  Street  NW.,  Washington;  Alvin  W.  Miller, 


Washington;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Merrill,  Central  High  School,  Washington;  Washington,  October,  1021. 
Prindpal?  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Sdiools:  MeteUa  Kbig,  1001  Eighth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington; Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
School  Club:  Gordon  D.  Houston,  1758  T  Street  NW.,  Washington;  Edwin  B.  Henderson,  Falls 

Church,  Va.;  Washington,  October  8, 1921. 
Florida: 

Flonda  Educational  Association:  W.  S.  Cawthom,  Gainesville;  R.  L.  Turner,  Innemess;  Orlando, 

December  27-29, 1921. 
Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  Officials'  Association:  M.  L.  Brittam,  Atlanta:  M.  L.  Duggan,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  Kyle  T.  Alfrlend,  MilledgeviUe;  A.  P.  Cleveland^  Valdosta. 
Georgia  State  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  Stewart,  Athens;  J.  H.  Purks,  Madison; 

Athens. 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  D.  Thomas,  Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Silas  X. 

Floyd,  1025  Twelith  Street,  Augusta;  Columbus,  May  »-10, 1022. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Assoaation:  Secretary,  Alice  Beach,  Montpeher;  probably  Boise,  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  1021. 
Illinois: 

Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges:  Joseph  R.  Harker,  lllmois  Women's  College,  Jacksonville;  £.  E.  Rail, 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville;  Evanston,  Febniary  20-21, 1022. 
High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illpiois:  H.  A.  Hollister,  254  Administration  Building,  Urbana; 

Urbana,  November  23-25, 1022. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Clara  Hawkes,  Cicero;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  Urbana;  Urbana, 

November  19, 1922. 
Illinois  City  Superintendents'  Association:  J.  M.  Allen,  Springfield;  H.  B.  Fisher,  Streator;  Spring- 
field, October  27-28, 1921. 
Illinois  State  Association  of  Elementary  School  Super\'isors:  F.  W,  Rawcllfle,  Cicero;  Mabel  W.  Shaw, 

208  Buell  Aveuue.  Joliet:  Macomb,  May  12-13, 1922. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  Association:  E.  H.  Abbott,  Elgin;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Stover,  648  South  Taylor 

Avenue,  Oak  Park;  Springfield,  October  27-28. 1922. 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  K.  D.  Waldo,  Aurora;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Carllnville;  Springfield, 

December  28-30, 1921. 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  lUinois:  H.V.  Church,  Cicero;  Anthony  Middleton,  221  Arthur  Avenue,  Peocia; 

Bloomlngton,  February  3-4, 1922. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  Oscar  H^  WiUiams,  Indianapolis;  Frances  M. 

Kelsey,  Teachers  CoUeee,  Indianapolis:  Indianapolis,  October,  1921. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mabel  Goddard,  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis; 

Bess  Sanders,  High  School,  Greencastie;  Indianapolis,  October  19-21,  1922. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents'  Association:  T.  F.  Fitsgibbon,  Munde;  W.  C.  Boble, 

Swayzee;;  Indianapolis,  February  2-4, 1922. 
Indiana  History  Teachers'  Association:  Elmer  Andrews.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette;  Edgar  For- 

s\the,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  March  31  and  April  1, 1922. 
Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Morton  Fordice,  Russeilville;  Florence  M.  Boston,  Purdue 

University,  Lafayette;  Lafayette,  January  12, 1922. 
Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  P.  Maruius  Paulsen,  Marion;  Eflie  M.  Harvey,  IndianapolLs. 
Indiana  State  Kmdergarten  Assodation:  Ruth  Patterson,  717  North  Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis; 

Mary  J.  Afri(»,  2130  North  New  Jersey  Street,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October  20-22, 1021. 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomington;  Charles  O.  WiUiams,  Richmond; 

Indianapolis,  October  19-21, 1922. 
Indiana  Universitv  Conference  on  Educational  Measurement:  H.  L.  Smith,  School  of  Education; 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Assodation  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  £.  Beck,  Iowa  City;  Marion  M.  Roberts,  219  Ash 

Avenue,  Ames. 
Iowa  Assodation  of  Sdonce  Teachers:  Walter  H.  Nead,  2124  West  Broadway,  Council  BluiZs;  Francos 

Church,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  3, 1921. 
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XX. — Superintendents  op  (^atholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Dtoccse  or  archdiocese. 


Helena,  Mont 

Laliayettc,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Manchester,  N.  H 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
♦New  Orleans,  La 
♦New  York,  N.  Y 

♦New  York,  N.  Y 


Newark,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg.. 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Lo;iis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif... 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  offleer. 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isonberg,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heagney,  sopertntendent. . 

Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Lessard,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  8.  A.  Stritch,  supervisor  of  diocesan 

schools. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  7.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  sui>erlntendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Flvnn.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Westchester  County). 

Rev.  John  P.  McClancy.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Orange  and  Rockland  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  Hickey,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties). 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  sunerin- 
tendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  school. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
pcurish  schools. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  superintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  sui)erintcndent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor. 

Rov.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  scho61 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  MacElwane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clune,  superintendoit  of 
parochial  schools. 


Address. 


Mt.  St.  Charles  CoQege,  Hdeos, 

Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 

Pulaski  Heights,  Little  Roc^ 
Ark. 

86  Arlington  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

2001*  West  End  Ave.,  Nashvffle, 
Tenn. 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

328  West  14th  St.,  New  Yak, 
N.  Y. 


891    Washington   St.,   Newaik, 

691  Westside  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
Westpolnt,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
1429  North  nth  St.,  Philadel- 

?hia,  Pa, 
North  Dithridge  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Looia^ 

Mo. 
1414  O'Fallon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antoirie^ 

Tex 
Y.  M.*I.  Buildine,  Oak  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
1127  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Chlcopee.  Mass. 
Brookfleld,  Mass. 

259  East  Onondaga  St.,  Syra- 
cuse N  Y 

2533  CoUingwood  Ave.,  Totedou 
Ohio. 

43  Manning  Ave.,  North  Plain- 
field,  nTj. 


XXI. — Directors  op  Schools  fob  Social  Workers. 


Location. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago.  Ill 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Chapel  mil,  N.  C 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va... 


Name  of  institution. 


National  Service  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  S«-vlce  (Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  Public  Welfare  (Unlversltv  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciencea(  western  Reserve  University) 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 


Director. 


Chas.  P.  Neill. 
L.  C.  Marshall. 
R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Queen. 
Geo.  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 
Howard  W.  Odom. 
James  £.  Cutter. 
Joseph  K.  Hart. 
J.  J.  Scherer,  ft. 
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XXII. — International  Associations  op  Education. 

The  foUowixig  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  asBociation;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting: 

American  CongTess  on  Economic  Expansion  and  Commercial  Education:  Pablo  Fcntaina,  Montevideo, 

Uruguay;  EdoardoVisqiwa,  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Rio  Janeiro,  BrazU,  1922. 
American  Univendty  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judscb,  university  of  Chicago;  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  W.  CunlifiTe, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IntematiaDal  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing:  Harry  J.  Boms,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 

I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  1.  SiNingfleld.  Mass. 
Institute  of  International  Bcncation:  Stephen  P.  Dug^an,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Waite,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

International  Commissian  on  tlie  Teaolilng  of  Mathematics:  O.  Klein,  Odttingen,  Germany;  H.  Fehr, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enery,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  lU.; 

Florenoe  A.  Colfbrd,  1512  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louisville,  Kv.,  October.  1922. 
International  Federation  of  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  £.  Spurgeon,  Bedfwd  CoIiMe,  London, 

England;  Theodora  Bosanquet,  66  Avenue  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  I^ondon,  W.  C.,  England; 

Paris,  July,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  W.  O.  Thompson.  Ohio  State  University,  Cohimbu.s,  Ohio; 

Herbert  L.  HiU,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philadslphia,  July  13, 1921. 
Intematianal  Kindergarten  Union:  LueUa  A.  Pahner,  510  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-third  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  Ian  of  April,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  Universitv,  C/Olumbus, 

Ohio;  Marlon  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  lU.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 
Union  Acad^mique  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  des  Associations  Internationales:  Cooreman,  161  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Paul  Otlet, 

Palais  Mondial,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  23,  1921. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York^N-^-!  Ruth  Rouse, 

28  Lancaster  Road,  Wimbledon  London,  SW.,  England;  Peking,  China,  April,  1922. 

XXI I  J.— American  Educational   Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  association:  second,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  pfosident;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next 
meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Ahmmi  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydelotte,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmcure,  Pa. 
AmericanAssodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  111.; 

C.  D.  Jarvls,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  S:  G.  M.  Whipple,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

B.  T.  Baldwin,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada,  Dieoember  27-30,  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  School,  Slocum,  R.  I.; 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Car]  R.  Woodward,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  M.  V. 

Atwood,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Blacksburg,  Va. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  A.  G.  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

RaymondWalters,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Neill,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;    C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  June,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  G.  F.  Winfleld,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  David  Felmley,  NormaL  111.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  Colo.« 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Willard  B lever,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  Prof.  Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Blanhattan,  Kans.;  Madison,  Wis.,  December 

27-29, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford 

University,  CaliX.;  December  27,  IWl. 
American  Association  of  Univeisity  Professors:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  324  West  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December 

30-31, 19ZL 
American  Association  of  University  Women:  Ada  Comstock,  Smith  College,  Northampton.  Mass.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  8.  Martin,  934  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  March  or  April,  1922. 
American  Assodadon  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  L^Ungton 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  McManaway,  Staunton.  Va. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Elihu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  H.  Weber,  Princetcm,  N.  J.; 

June  or  July,  1922. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Clare  A.  Dye,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Bffaas.;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  August,  1922. 
American  Council  of  I^«amed  Societies  devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies:  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.Y.,  October,  192L 
American  Council  of  Education:  David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Virginia  C  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  5,  1922. 
American  Federation-of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Leila 

Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Probably  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1922. 
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XX. — Superintendents  of  <^atholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Helena,  Mont 

Lafayette,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Manchester,  N.  H. . . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

•New  Orleans,  La... 
♦New  York,  N.Y... 

♦New  York,  N.Y... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

•Oregon  City,  Oreg.. 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦vSt.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif... 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y...... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  offleer. 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenbo'g,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heogney,  superintendent . . 

Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Lessard,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  8.  A.  Stritch,  supervisor  of  diocesan 

schools. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  7.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Flynn.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Westchester  County). 

Rev.  John  P.  McClancy.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Orange  and  Kockiand  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  Hickey,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Ulsto'  and  Sullivan  Counties). 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  v.  O'Hara,  diocesan  si 
tendent  of  school. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  superintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  MacElwane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clime,  sup^intendent  of 
parochial  schools. 


Address. 


superin- 


Mt.  St.  Charles  C(Aege,  Helena. 

Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 

Pulaski  Heigfats,  Llttte  Rock, 
Ark. 

86  Arlington  St.,  ManohflRtfr, 
N  H 

2001*  West  End  Ave.,  Nashvfllo, 
Tenn. 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, LCL 

32-S  West  14th  St.,  New  Yoric, 
N.  Y. 


891   Washington    St.,   Newazk, 

691  Westside  Ave.,  Jersey  aty, 

N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Fhi]adelpbia» 

1429  North  nth  St.,  Philadel- 


Shia,  Pa. 


North  Dithridge  St,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Loai% 

Mo. 
1414  O'Fallon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antonie^ 

Tex 
Y.  M.'l.  Bulldlne,  Oak  St.,  Sao 

Francisco,  Calif. 
1427  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
Brookfleld,  Mass. 

259  East  Onondaga  St.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

2533  CoUingwood  Ave.,  Toledoi 
Ohio. 

43  Manning  Ave.,  North  Plain- 
field,  nTj. 


XXI. — Directors  of  Schools  fob  Social  Workers. 


Loctation. 


Wa.shington,  D.  C 

Chicago.  HI 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York.  N.Y. 
Chapel  mil.  N.C, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Richmond,  va... 


Name  of  institution. 


National  Service  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  Public  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  Applied  Social  Science8(  Western  Reserve  University) 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 


Director. 


Chas.  P.  NelU. 
L.  C.  Marshall. 
R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Queen. 
Geo.  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  I^ee. 
Howard  W.  Odum. 
James  £.  Cutler. 
Joseph  K.  Hart. 
J.  J.  Scherer,  Jr. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS.  125 

XXII. — International  Associations  of  Education. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  asnooiation;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting: 

American  Con@«8s  on  Economic  Expansion  and  Commercial  Education:  Pablo  Fontaina,  Montevideo, 

Uruguay;  Eduardo  VAaquec.  Montevideo,  Uragusy;  Rio  Janeiro.  Bradl,  1922. 
American  Um\'eri4ty  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judson,  Universitv  of  dnicago;  Chicago,  111.;  J.  W.  Cunliffe, 

C^tamWa  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,  ^^         ^^  , 

International  Association  of  Veachersof  Printing:  Harry  J.  Bums,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 

I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  1,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Institute  of  International  Bdocation:  Siephen  P.  Duggan,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Waite,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics:  O.  Klein,  OOttingen,  Germany;  H.  Fehr, 

Geneva,  Bwltzerland. 
IntematioDal  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enerv,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  111.; 

Florence  A.  Colford,  1512  H  Street  NW.,  Waah]ngt<m,  D.  C;  Louisville,  Ky..  October.  1922. 
International  Federation  of  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurseon,  Bedford  Colleee,  London, 

England;  Theodora   Boeanquet,  66  Avenue  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  I^ondon,  W.  C.,  England; 

Paris,  July,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Herbert  L.  Hill,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philade^hia,  July  13, 1921. 
International  Kindergsrten  Union:  Luella  A.  Pahner,  510  West  One  hmu&ed  and  twenty-third  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mav  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  la'^t  of  April,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  UnlverHity,  Columbus, 

Ohio;  Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  lU.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 
Union  Acad^mlque  Internationale:  £.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  aes  Associations  Internationales:  Cooreman,  161  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Paul  Otlet, 

Palais  Mondial,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  23,  1921. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Ruth  Rouse, 

28  Lanoa^r  Road,  Wimbledon  London,  SW.,  England:  Peking,  China,  April,  1922. 

XX 1 1,1.— American  Educational    Associations. 

The  fallowing  list  shows,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next 
meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydelotte,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
AmericanAssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  III.; 

C,  D.  Jarvis,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  S:  G.  M.  Whipple,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

B.  T.  Baldwin,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27-30,  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  School,  Slocum,  R.  I.; 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Laoonia,  N.  H. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Coll(^  Editors:  Carl  R.  Woodward,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  M.  V. 

Atwood,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Blacksburg,  Va. 
American  Association  of  C'Ollege  News  Bureaus:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  A.  G.  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

RaymondWalters,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Neill,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Thirty-fourtli  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;    C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavla,  N.  Y.;  June,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  G.  F.  wlnileld,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  David  Felmley,  NonnaL  111.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  Colo.« 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Willard  Blever,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  Prof.  Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Madison,  Wis.,  December 

27-29, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford 

University,  Calif.;  December  27,  1921. 
American  Association  of  University  ProliBssors:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  324  West  Ei^ty-sixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Pittsburi^,  Pa.,  December 

30-31, 1921.  «>-'        » 

American  Association  of  University  Women:  Ada  Comstock,  Smith  College,  Northampton.  Mass.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Siewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  March  or  April,  1922. 
American  Assodatian  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Leocington 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  McManaway,  Staunton.  Va. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Elihu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  Madiaon,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  H.  Weber,  Prinoetdn,  N.  J.; 

June  or  July,  1922. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Clare  A.  Dve,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August,  1922. 
An^erican  Council  of  Learned  Soeieties  devoted  to  Himianistic  Studies:  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Bfass.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.Y.,  October,  1921. 
American  Council  of  Education:  David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  5,  1922. 
American  Federation>of  Arts:  Robert  w.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Leila 

Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Probably  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1922. 
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XX. — Superintendents  op  <^athouc  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Dtocese  or  archdiocese. 


Helena,  Mont 

Lafiiyette,  T^a 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

♦New  Orleans,  La 

♦NewYork,  N.  Y 

♦New  York,  N.Y 

Newark,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nehr 

•Oregon  City,  Oreg 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif. 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  offleer. 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendeot 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenbo'g,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heagney,  snpertaitendent. . 

Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Lessard,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Stritch,  supervisor  of  diocesan 

schools. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Flynn.  superintendent  of 

schools  (Westchester  County). 
Rev.  John  P.  McClancy.  superintendent  of 

schools  (Orange  and  Kockiand  Counties). 
Rev.  John  J.  Hickev,  superintendent  of 

schools  (Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties). 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan.  superintendent  of 

schools  (Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties). 
Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  v.  O'Hara,  diocesan  sup<»1n- 

tendent  of  school. 
Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  snperin- 

tendent  of  parochial  schools. 
Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  James  P.  MuriBy,  superintendent  of 

purish  schools. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  superintendent  of  high 

schools. 
Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent. . . 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  Mac Elwane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clune,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 


Address. 


Mt.  St.  Charios  C(dlege,  Hdoaa, 

Moot. 
Crowley,  La. 

Pulaski  Heights,  Little  Rode, 
Ark. 

86  Arlington  St.,  Manchester, 
N  H. 

2001*  West  End  Ave.,  NashviUe, 
Tenn. 

6383  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

328  West  14th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ^ 


891    Washington    St.,    Newadc, 

691  Westslde  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Philadelpliia, 

1429  North  11th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
116  North  Dithridge  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa- 
Bath 


rgn,  ra- 
,  N.  Y. 


2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Locda^ 

Mo. 
1414  O'Fallon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Ma 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antonia 

Tex 
Y.  M.'l.  BuUdine,  Oak  St.,  Sao 

Francisco,  Calif. 
1127  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
Drookfield,  Mass. 

259  East  Onondaga  St.,  Syre- 
cuse  N  Y 

2533  C<dlJLngwood  Ave.,  Toleda 
Ohio. 

43  Manning  Ave.,  North  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


XXI. — Directors  of  Schools  fob  Social  Workers. 


Lo(;ation. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  111 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

NewYork,  N.Y. 
Chapel  mil,  N.C, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.. 
Philadolphia.  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va... 


Name  of  institution. 


N ational  Serv ice  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Sorvlce  (Newoomb  College,  Tulane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  Public  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciencea(  Western  Reserve  University) 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 


Director. 


Chas.  P.  Nelll. 
L.  C.  MarsbaU. 
R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Queen. 
Geo.  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 
Howard  W.  Odum. 
James  E.  Cutler. 
Joseph  K.  Hart, 
J.  J.  Scherer,  |r. 
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XXII. — International  Associations  of  Education. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  asmciation;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting: 

Ammcan  Congress  on  Economic  Ezpanaian  and  Commercial  Education:  Pablo  Fontaina,  Montevideo, 

Uruguay;  Eduardo  VisqueaL  Montevideo,  Umgusy;  Rio  Janeiro.  Braiil,  1922. 
American  Univen4ty  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judscn,  University  of  Cnicago;  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  W.  CunllfTe, 

CotamWa  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Association  of  ^^eachersof  Printing:  Harry  J.  Bums,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 

I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  L  Sprlngfleld.  Mass. 
Institute  of  International  Education:  Biephen  P.  Duggan,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Biiss  Mary  L.  Wute,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Intemational  CommisslGn  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics:  O.  Klein,  QOttingen,  Germany;  H.  Fehr, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Intematlaoal  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enery,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  MoUne,  111.; 

Florence  A.  Coiford,  1512  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  Cj  Louisville,  Ey..  October.  1922. 
International  Federation  of  Univenlty  Women:  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurseon,  Bedford  College,  London, 

England;  Theodora   Bosanquet,  6o  Avenue  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  London,  W.  C.,  England; 

Paris,  July,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Herbert  L.  Hill,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  PhiladeJphia,  July  13, 1921. 
International  Kindergarten  Union:  Luella  A.  Pahner,  510  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-third  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mav  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky..  Ian  of  April,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  Univendty,  C-oIumbus, 

Ohio;  Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  lU.;  Kansas  City,  Mo..  June,  1922. 
Union  Acad^mique  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Ersklne,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  des  Associanons  Internationales:  Cooreman,  161  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgiom;  Paul  Otiet, 

Palais  Mondial,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  23, 1921. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Ruth  Rouse, 

28  Lancaster  Road,  Wimbledon  London,  SW.,  England:  Peking,  China,  April,  1922. 

XXII.I.— American  Educational   Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary:  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next 
meeting. 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Prank  Aydelotte,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Urban  a,  111.; 

C.  D.  Jarvis,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  S:  G.  M.  Wlupple,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

B.  T.  Baldwin,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27-30,  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  School,  Slocum,  R.  I.; 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Laoonia,  N.  H. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Carl  R.  Woodward,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  M.  V. 

Atwood,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Blacksburg,  Va. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Louis  or  Chicaffo,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  A.  G.  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

Raymond  Walters,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Neill,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;    C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  June,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  G.  F.  Wlnfield,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  David  Felmley,  NonnaL  111.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  Colo.* 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Willard  Bleyer,  university  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  Prof.  Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Madison,  Wis.,  December 

27-29, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford 

University,  Calif.;  December  27,  1921. 
American  Assodadon  of  Univers<t>'  Professors:  E.  R.  A.  Sellgman,  324  West  Eigiity-eixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December 

30-31, 1921. 
American  Association  of  University  Women:  .\da  Comstock,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Siewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  March  or  April,  1922. 
American  Assodatian  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Leocington 

Aveni^  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  McManaway,  Staunton.  Va. 
American  Bar  Association^  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Ehhu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  MadisoA,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  H.  Weber,  Princetctti,  N.  J.; 

June  or  July,  1922. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Clare  A.  Dve,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  August,  1922. 
American  Council  of  lieamed  Societies  devoted  to  Hiunanistic  Studies:  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  October,  1921. 
American  Council  of  Education:  David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  5,  1922. 
American  Federation.of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  30  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Leila 

Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Probably  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1922. 
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XX. — Superintendents  op  Catholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Helena,  liiont 

I^fayette,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Manehest^,  N.  H 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 
♦New  Orleans,  La 
♦New  York,  N.  Y 

♦New  York,  N.  Y 


Newark,  N.  J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

•Oregon  City,  Oreg... 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif.... 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Scranton.  Pa 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  S.J 


Name  and  title  of  sui)ervising  offleer. 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendeot 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenherg,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heognejr,  sapertntendont.. 

Rev.  Wilfrid  J.  Lessard,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  S.  A  Strltch,  su])aTlsor  of  diocesan 

schools. 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  7.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Flvnn.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Westchester  County). 

Rev.  John  P.  McK^lancy.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Oranse  and  Rockland  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  Hlckey,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties). 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  DiUoo,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  sunerin- 
tendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Rueslng,  Inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  v.  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent ofschool. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  superintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rov.  Francis  MacElwane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clune,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schods. 


Address. 


Mt.  St.  Charles  College,  Hdena, 

Moot. 
Crowley,  La. 

Pulaski  Heights,  Little  Roek, 
Ark. 

86  Arlington  St.,  ManiAMSter, 
N.  H. 

2001*  West  End  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

6383  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

32H  West  lith  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


891    Washington   St.,   Newark, 

691  w'estslde  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

Westpolnt,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  Soath  20th  St.,  Phlladelpliia, 

1429  North  11th  St.,  PhQadtf- 
phis,  Pa. 

116  North  Dlthridge  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Lonla, 

Mo. 
1414  O'FaUon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mou 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antooifl^ 

Tex 
Y.  M.'l.  Buildlns,  Oak  St.,  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
1427  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Chlcopee.  Mass. 
Brook  field,  Mass. 

259  East  Onondaga  St.,  Syia- 
cuse  N  Y 

2533  d(Hlingwood  Ave.,  Toleda 
Ohio. 

43  Manning  Ave.,  North  Plain- 
field,  nTj. 


XXI. — Directors  of  Schools  fob  Social  Workers. 


Location. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  111 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Loiui«,  Mo 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Chapel  mil,  N.  C 
(Tleveland,  Ohio. . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va... 


Name  of  institution. 


National  Service  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  College,  Tiilane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Shnmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  PubUc  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciencee(  WestemReserve  University) 

PemLsvlvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Scboofof  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 


Director. 


Chas.  P.  NeiH. 
L.  C.  Marshall. 
R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Queen. 
Geo.  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 
Howard  W.  Odom. 
James  £.  C^tkr. 
Joseph  K.  Hart. 
J.  J.  Scherer,  Jr. 
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XXII. — International  Associations  op  Education. 

The  following  Uat  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting: 

American  ConsreBS  on  Economic  Expansion  and  Commercial  Educntion:  Pablo  Fontaina,  Montevideo, 

Uruguav;  Ednardo  VAsques.  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Rio  Janeiro.  Brasil,  1922. 
American  University  Union  In  Europe:  H.  P.  Judson,  Universitv  of  Cnicago;  Chicago,  111.;  J.  W.  Cunliffe, 

ColumbU  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IntematloDal  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing:  Harry  J.  Burns,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Loster 

I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  L  Spdngfleld,  Mass. 
Institute  of  International  Bdocation:  Stephen  P.  Dugcan,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Waite,  419  We^One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Intematiooal  Commissian  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics:  O.  Klein,  GOttingen,  Germany;  H.  Fehr, 

Geneva,  8wltz«-land. 
Intematiooal  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enery,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  III.; 

Florence  A.  Coifbrd,  1512  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C-  Louisville,  Ky.,  October.  1922. 
International  Federation  of  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  £.  Spurseon,  Bedford  ColWe,  London, 

England;  Theodora   Bosanquet,  66  Avenue  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  London,  W.  C.,  England; 

Paris  Jiily   1922. 
Internationa]  teiday  School  Association:  W.  O.  Thompson.  Ohio  State  Unlver^ty,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Herbert  L.  Hill,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  July  13, 1921. 
International  Kinderrarten  Union:  Luella  A.  Pafaner,  510  West  One  hundred  and  twraty-third  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  llav  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Spiinsfleld,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky..  la«t  of  April,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 

Ohio:  Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 
Union  Acad^mlque  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  des  Associations  Internationales:  Cooreman,  Ifll  Avenue  Louise,  Bruaaels,  Belgium;  Paul  Otlet, 

Palais  Mondial,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  23, 1921. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Ruth  Rouse, 

28  Lanea^r  Road,  Wimbledon  London,  SW.,  England:  Peking,  China,  April,  1922. 

XXII.I. — American  Educational   Associations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  pre^dent;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next 
meeting. 

1.  National  and  sfctionaL 

Ahmmi  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  142  Berkeley  Btreet,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydelotte,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
AmericanAssociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  III.; 

C.  D.  Jarvis,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
American  Assodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  S:  G.  M.  Whipple,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

B.  T.  Baldwin^  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27-«),  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  School,  Slocum,  R.  I.; 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Laoonia,  N.  H. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Carl  R.  Woodward,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  M.  V. 

Atwood,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Blacksbiirg.  Va. 
American  Association  of  CoUeKe  News  Bureatis:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Louis  or  Chicaso,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Re^strars:  A.  G.  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

Raymond  Walters,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Neill,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  of  Instnictors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;    C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  June,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  G.  F.  winfleld,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  David  Felmley,  NormaL  111.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greelev,  Colo.*' 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism:  Willard  Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  Prof.  Crawford,  Kan8a.s  State  Agricultural  College,  BCanhattan,  Kans.;  Madison,  Wis.,  December 

27-29, 1921. 
American  Assooiatlon  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford 

University,  Calif.;  December  27,  1921. 
American  Association  of  University  Professo*^:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  324  West  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December 

30-^1, 1921. 
American  Association  of  University  Women:  Ada  Comstock,  Smith  College,  Northampton.  Mass.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  March  or  April,  1922. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Lexington 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  McManaway,  Staunton.  Va. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Elihu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  H.  Weber,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

June  or  July,  1922. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Clare  A.  Dve,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

179  Ix>ngwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August.  1922. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies:  Charles  H.  Hasklns,  Harvard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  October,  1921. 
American  Council  of  Education:  David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  5,  1922. 
American  Federation* of  Arts:  Robert  w.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Leila 

Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Probably  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1922. 
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Church  School.    150  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.    m. 

Classical  Joarxial.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.    0  nos. 

Classical  Weekly.    Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.    w.  from  October  to  May. 

Colorado  School  Journal.    Denver.    10  nos. 

Common  Ground.    Somerville,  Mass.    q. 

Commimity  and  Tourist  Magazine.    Dulutb,  Minn.    m. 

Community  Center.    Mount  Morris,  111.   ir. 

Connecticut.    See  Artisan;  Connecticut  Schools. 

Connecticut  Schools.    Hartford.    10  nos. 

Distriot  of  Columbia.  See  Catholic  Educational  Review ;  Christian  fSducator;  Bduoatlooal  Raooid ;  Junior 
Red  Cross  News;  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Aaaociatton;  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Sootben 
Industrial  Educational  Association;  SchocH  Life;  Volta  Review.* 

Education.    120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Education  Bulletin.    Trenton,  N.J.    10  nos. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md.    10  nos. 

Educational  Film  Magazine.    33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educational  Foundations.    31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educational  Issues.    801-2  r  ccidental  Building,  Indianapolis^d.    m. 

Educational  Record.    818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.    q. 

Educational  Review.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educator-Journal.    610  Lemeke  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    m. 

Elementary  School  Journal.    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.    10  nos. 

Engineering  Education.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  T^ancast^', 
Pa.    10  nos. 

English  Journal.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  lU.    10  nos. 

English  Leaflet.    Concord,  N.  H.    7  nos. 

General  Science  Quarterly.    Salem.  Mass.    q. 

Georgia.    See  High  School  Quarterly;  National  Note-book  Quarterly;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.    00  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.    Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Journal.    Chapel  HilL  N.  C.    8  nos. 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens,  Ga.    q. 

Historical  Outlook.    SfcKinley  I'ublishibg  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    9  nos. 

Home  and  School  Guest.    Stroudsburg,  I'a.    q. 

Hospital  School  Journal.    Fannington,  Mich.    bm. 

Idaho  Teacher.    Boise,  Iowa.    10  nos. 

Illinois.  See  Chicago  Schools  Journal;  Christian  Education;  Classical  Journal;  English  Journal;  Ulinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin;  Illinois  Teacher;  Journal  of  Educational  Method;  Journal 
of  Educational  Research;  Manual  Training  Magazine;  Modem  Language  Journal;  ReUglous  Educatioo; 
School  and  Home  Education;  School  Century :  School  News  and  Practical  Educator;  School  Review; 
School  Science  and  Mathematics;  University  Reccx'd;  Visual  Education. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin.    Urbami.    8  nos. 

Illinois  Teacher.    Bloomington.    10  nos. 

Indiana.    See  Educational  issues;  Educator- Journal. 

Industrial-Arts  Magazine.    Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.    Missoula,  Mont.    10  nos. 

Iowa.    See  Junior  High  Clearing  House;  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 

Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine.    Baltimore.  Md.    q. 

Joumalof  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester,  Mass.    q. 

Journal  of  Education.    6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md.    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Educational  Method     world  Book  Company,  Yonkers ,  N .  Y.    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research.    Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  lU.    10  nos 

Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Princeton .  N.J.  bm. 

Journal  of  Geography.    State  Teachers  Colleee,  Mankato,  Minn.    9  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.    m. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.    1201  Sixteenth  Street  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    10  nOB» 

Journal  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association.    Rochester.    8  nos. 

Junior  Hi^  Clearing  House.    Sioux  City,  Iowa.    8  nos. 

Junior  Red  Cross  News.    Washington,  D.  C.    9  nos. 

Kansas.   See  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Teacher.    923  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.  See  Kentucky  Education  Association  Bulletin;  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Soatbem 
School  Journal. 

Kentucky  Education  A s.sociatioTi  Bulletin.    Louisyille.    m. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexington,    q. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.    Springfield,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Kind^garten-Primary  Magazine.    Manistee,  Mich.    bm. 

Los  Angeles  School  Journal.    422-23  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,    w. 

Louisiana.   See  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  State  School  Bulletin.    Au^sta.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peona,  111.    m. 

Maryland.  See  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine;  Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Mother  and  Child. 

Massachusetts.  See  American  Cookery;  American  Journal  of  School  Hyeiene:  American  Physica  1  Edu- 
cation Review;  Boston  Teachers'  News-Letter;  Common  Ground;  Education;  Endish  Leaflet;  Gen- 
eral Science  Quarterly;  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine:  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology;  Journal  of 
Education;  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade;  Pedagogical  Seminary;  Popular  Educator;  Primary 
Education;  School  Arts  Magazine. 


Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster,  Pa.    q. 

Mental  Hygiene.    27  Columbia  Street,  Albany,  N.  V.    o. 

Michigan.   See  American  Schoolmaster;  Hospital  School  Journal;  Kindergarten-Primary   Magasine; 


MbderaXor-Topics. 
Middle- West  School  Review,  Omaha,  Nebr.    10  nos. 
Midland  Schools.    Des  Moines,  Iowa.    10  nos. 
Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm,  Minn.   m. 
Minnesota.   See  Community  and  Tourist  Magazine;  Journal  of  Geography;  Mind  and  Body;  MinnesoU 

Teacber;  National  School  Building  Journal;  National  School  Digest. 
Minnesota  Teacher.    Minneapolis,   q. 
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Mississippi  Educational  Advance.   Jackson .    10  nos. 

M^ssoon.   See  Missoan  School  Joomal;  Rural  School  Messenger;  School  and  Commnnity. 

Missouri  School  Journal.   Jefferson  City.    m. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing,  Mich.    w.  except  July  and  Ausust. 

Modem  Language  Journal.   7650  Saginaw  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.    8  nos. 

Montana,   see  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Modern  Rural  School  and  Home  Magazine.    Oklahoma  City,  Okla.   m. 

Mother  and  Child.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.    bm. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  Bulletm.    130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.   m. 

National  Note-book  Quarterly.    Augusta,  Qa.   q. 

N ational  School  Digest.    1405  University  Avenue  8E.,  Minneapohs,  Minn.    9  nos. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca,  N .  Y.    9  nos. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  noe.    Nebraska.   See  Middle-West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nevada  Educational  Bulletin.   Carson  City.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshire.    See  American  Oxonian. 

New  Jersey.    Seg  Education  Bulletin;  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology;  Newark  School  Bulletin; 

SchoolNews;  Training  School  Bulletin. 
New  York.    See  American  Child;  American  Education;  American  Penman;  American  Teacher;  Bullletin 
of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City;  Christian  Student;  Church  School; 
Classical  Weekly;  Educational  Film   Magazine;  Educational  Foundations;  Educational  Review; 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mental  Hygiene;  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Training  Bulletin;  Nature-Study  Review;  Nonnal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  Play- 
ground;  School  and  Community;  School  and  Home;  School  and  Society;  School  Magaudne;  Teachers 
ollege  Record;  Teacher's  Monomphs;  Ungraded;  Vocationist. 
Newark  School  Bulletin.    Newark,  N.J.    10  nos. 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.    Dansville.  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    See  High  School  Journal;  North  Carolina  Education;  Training  School  Quarterly. 
North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Northwest  Journal  of  Education.    Seattle,  Wash.    10  nos. 
Ohio.    See  Business  Educator;  Christian  Bducator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  History  Teachers' 

Journal;  Ohio  State  University  Monthly;  Ohio  Teacher;  School  Index;  Sunday  School  Journal 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly.    Columbus,  Ohio.    m. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  State  University  Monthly.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma.    See  Modem  Rural  School  and  Home  Magasine;  Oklahoma  School  Herald;  Oklahoma  Teacher. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Tulsa.    10  nos. 

Oklahoma  Teacher.    Oklahoma  City.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester,  Mass.    q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  Child-Welfare  Magazine;  Engineering  Education;  Historical  Outlook;  Home  and 
School  Quest;  Mathematics  Teacher;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin; 
Psychological  Clinic. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.   Lebanon.   10  nos. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.   10  nos. 

Philippine  News  Review.    Manila,   sm. 

Pittsburg  School  Bulletin.    1003  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    10  noe. 

Playground.    1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.    m. 

Popular  Educator.    fiO  Bromfiela  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  School  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.    50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.    Morristown.  Tenn.    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.    Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    9  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.    University,    q. 

Quarterly  Magazine  of  tiie  Southern  Industrial  Educational  Association.    Washington,  D.  C.    q. 

Religious  Education.    1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago.  111.    bm. 

Rural  Education.    Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.    m. 

Rural  School  Messenger.    KirksviUe,  Mo.    a. 

School.    154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.    w^. 

School  and  Community.    Buffalo,  N.  V.    sm. 

School  and  Community.    Columbia,  Mo.    10  nos. 

School  and  Home.    Atlanta,  Ga.    m. 

School  and  Home.    Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.    3  not. 

Schooland  Home  Education.    Bloomingtonjill.   10  nos. 

School  and  Society.    Garrison,  N.  Y.    w. 

School  Arts  Magazine.    25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.   10  nos. 

School  Century.    OakPArk.Ill.   10  noe. 

School  Index.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    w. 

School  Life.    Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.    m. 

School  Magazine.    Buffalo,  N.Y.    m. 

School  Music.    Keokuk,  Iowa.    bm.  except  July  and  August. 

SchoolNews.    Newark.  N.  J.    m. 

School  News  and  Practical  Educator.   Taylorvilie,  111.    10  nos. 

School  Review.    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.    10  nos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris,  111.   9  nos. 

Sierra  Educational  News.    San  Francisco,  Calif .   10  nos. 

South  Carolina  Education.    Columbia.    8  nos. 

South  Dakota.    See  Rural  Education;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.    Mitchell.    10  nos. 

Southern  School  Journal.   LouisNille,  Ky.    m. 

Southern  School  Work.    Alexandria,  La.    10  nos. 

Southern  Workman.   Hampton,  Va.    m. 

Southwestern  School  Review.    Austin ,  Tex.    6  nos. 

Sunday  School  Journal.   Methodist  Book  Concern ,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio.    m. 

Teachers  College  Record.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. .  bm.  except  July. 
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Teacher's  Monographs.    8  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teaching.    Empona,  Kans.    torn. 

Tennessee.   iS^e  Christian  Education  Monthly;  Progressive  Teacber. 

Texas.   See  Southwestern  School  ReYlaw;  Ttaas  Outlook;  Ttaas  6<dioel  Joonul. 

Texas  Outlook.    Fort  Worth,    linos. 

Teaxs  School  Journal.   Dallas  and  Austin.   lOnos. 

Training  School  Bulletin.   Vinelaad,  N.  J.    lOneo. 

Training  School  Quarterly.    Oreenvtile,  N.  C.    q. 

Ungraded.   500  Park  Ayenoe,  New  York,  N.  T.   ^iMe. 

University  of  California  Chronicle.   Berkeley,   q. 

University  Record.    University  of  Qdea^  Pl«w,  Ghieogoy  HI.   q. 

Utah  Educational  Review,    Salt  Lake  City.   10  nos. 

Virginia.   See  Southern  Woikman;  Virginia  Journal  ef  Edoeation;  Vhfbiia  T\Bacter. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Education ,  Richmond.    10  nos. 

Virginia  Teacher.    Normal  Station,  Harrisonburg,    m. 

Visual  Education.   327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Qilcago>,  111.   10  nos. 

Vocationist.    Oswego,  N.  Y.    q. 

Volta  Review.   Thirty-fifth  StreetandVolta  Place,  WaaUngtenJ>.C.   m. 

Washington.   See  Northwest  Journal  of  Education;  Wasidngton  Sdocation  Journal. 

Washington  Education  JoumaL   Seattle.    lOncs. 

Western  Journal  of  Education.   1111-12  Hearst  Building,  San  Fhrndsoo,  Calif,   m. 

WlscQDsin.   See  Americui  8<diool;  Ameriean  Sebool  Board  Jonraal;  Cathoiie  School  Journal;  Industrial 

Arts  Magazine:  Wisconsin  Educational  Horison;  Wlsoooein  Journal  of  Edocatlen. 
Wisconsin  Educational  Horizon.    Madison,    hm. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.   Madison.   10  nos. 
Wyoming  Educational  Bulletin.  Cheyenna.  n. 
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9tQdy — Educational  tests  and  measurements — Special  methods  of  Instruction — Special  sub- 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 
An  index  to  the  record  is  provided  for  each  year,  making  the  series 
available  for  permanent  use  as  an  annual  bibliography  of  education. 
The  index  to  the  10  numbers  of  the  record,  February,  1920-January, 
1921,  covering  the  literature  of  1920,  is  issued  as  Bulletin,  1921, 
no.  31. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  pubJieations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1192.  Association  of  coUegres  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
December  2,  3,  1920.  Tulane  university  press,  New  Orleans  [1921?] 
114  p.  8*.  (Edward  A.  Bechtel,  secretary,  Tulane  university,  New 
Orleans,  La.) 

ContainB:  1.  J.  T.  Wright:  Character  education  in  relation  to  citizenship, 
p.  40-53i  2.  J.  P.  McCallle:  The  need  of  moral  and  religious  training  In 
school  and  college  and  how  to  meet  it,  p.  &3-67.  3.  O.  F.  Zook :  The  proldem 
of  teacher  supply,  p.  74-84.  4.  A.  Beziat :  Modern  methods  of  teaching  ele- 
mentary French,  p.  97-110. 


4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1193.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.     Proceedings,  1921.     Sierra 

educational  news,  August  1921. 

Contains :  1.  Will  C.  Wood :  The  demands  of  changing  conceptions  of  gorem- 
ment  on  education,  p.  10-17.  2.  X.  R.  McKlUop:  How  to  seenre  an  actiT^ 
community  Interest  in  the  school,  p.  26-29.  8.  B.  D.  Shurter :  Americanization 
and  the  schools,  p.  29-^2.  4.  Nicholas  Rlcdardl:  Making  the  pnbllc  school 
product  marketable,  p.  52-66. 

1194.  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.    Journal  of  the  .  .  .  fifty-sixth  meetini^ 

held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  31,  April  1,  1921.     Ann  Arbor,  Michigan* 
[1921]    78  p.    8^     (Louis  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  B.  L.  Baldwin:  Function  of  music  In  education,  p.  7-17. 
2.  W.  D.  Reeve:  Homogeneous  classification  of  high  school  children  according 
to  ability  shown  on  psychological  tests,  p.  18-26.  8.  W.  O.  Smeaton  :  Tlie 
foundation  for  more  work  in  chemistry,  p.  27--84. 

1195.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.*   Annual  report  and  proceeding's 

of  the  66th  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  28-90, 
1920.  Camden,  N.  J.,  Slnnlclison  Chew  &  sons  co.,  1921.  247  p.  8*. 
(H.  J.  Neal,  secretary,  Colli ng8wood,N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  B.  Wlnshlp :  Making  the  public  schools  the  public's  school, 
p.  88-39.  2.  J.  R.  P.  Brock :  Work  of  the  colored  schools,  p.  48-47.  8.  U  L. 
Jackson :  Getting  our  bearings  In  high  school  work,  p.  57-62.  4.  A.  B.  Win- 
ship  :  A  series  of  projects  that  developed  a  community,  p.  68-72. 

1196.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

thirty-seventh  annual  session  ...  at  Asheville,  November  24-26,  1920. 

Raleigh,  Mitchell  printing  company,  1921.    84  p.     8**.     (A.  T.  Allen, 

secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Edwin  Mims:  The  new  challenge  to  teachers  of  America,  p.  28- 
33.      2.    Nellie   Walker :    Modem   practices   in   our  primary   grades,    p.    41-45. 

3.  Jamie  Bryan :   Motivated   study   periods   in   the  primary  grades,   p.   45-49. 

4.  L.  A.  Williams :  Standard  tests,  their  application,  and  benefits  derived  from 
their  life,  p.  51-54. 

1197.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-second  an- 

nual meeting,  Fort  Worth,  November  25.  26,  27,  1920.  Texas  outlook, 
5:  1-47,  July  1921.     (R.  T.  Ellis,  secretary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.) 

Contains :  1.  F.  L.  McVey :  Education  as  a  foundation  for  national  develop- 
ment, p.  9-10.  2.  T.  H.  Harris :  How  to  secure  an  ample  and  competent  supply 
of  teachers,  p.  16-19.  8.  B.  R.  Payne :  How  to  educate  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  school,  p.  19-21.  4.  J.  O.  McNary :  Address  (Education  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  business  man),  p.  23^27. 

1198.  West  Virginia  education  association.    Annual  proceedings,  Parkersburg, 

West  Va.,  November  4-6,  1920.  84  p.  8^  (S.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  vol.  II, 
no.  1.)     (W.  W.  Trent,  secretary,  Elkins,  West  Va.) 

Contains :  1.  Virginia  Foulk :  Democracy  In  education,  p.  26-35.  2.  E.  A. 
Lee:  Problems  In  part-time  education,  p.  43-52.  3.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Meaning 
of  vocational  guidance,  p.  68-69. 

1199.  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-seventh  annual 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4  to  6,  1920.  Madison,  Wis., 
Democrat  printing  co.,  1920.  378  p.  8°.  (M.  A.  Bussewltz,  secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  V.  Claxton :  Salaries,  p.  85-43.  2.  .T.  J.  Handley :  Organ- 
ized labor  00  education,  p.  46-63.  3.  Rachelle  S.  Tarros :  Social  byglene  in  its 
relation  to  public  bealth,  p.  54-61.  4.  B.  A.  Pitzpatrlck :  The  Wisconsin  edu- 
cational situation,  p.  75-86.  5.  R.  L.  Lyman :  Oral  composition,  p.  13<Mt9. 
6.  V.  A.  C.  Henmon  :  Intelligence  tests  and  their  uses,  p.  139-43.  7.  W.  P. 
Faulkes:  Relationship  of  manual  arts  to  vocational  education  In  Wisconsin, 
p.  156-61.  8.  G.  M.  Phelan  :  A  course  In  citizenship  wlth*records  of  accom- 
plishments, p.  176-80.  9.  W.  A.  McKccver:  Some  tense  problems  in  moral 
oducntlon,  p.  181-83.     10.  M.  Rusch :  Harmony,  natural  tendencies,  p.  191-200. 
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HE.  Fesaenden:  Value  of  play  tbronffb  eames,  p.  208-14.  12.  A.  T. 
Weaver :  The  content  of  a  high  school  course  In  speech,  p.  227-33.  13.  Mary 
V.  Rodigan  :  Dramatics  in  the  high  school,  p.  235-41.  14.  A.  P.  Min^rt : 
Separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls  In  chemistry,  p.  261-66.  16.  J.  H.  Finley  : 
Teacher  training,  p.  267-73.  16.  Harriet  Leete :  The  prescbot)!  child,  p. 
290-94. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1.200.  Gonz&lez,  Luis  Felipe.  Hlstoria  de  la  influencia  extranjera  en  el  desen- 
volvimiento  educacional  y  cientiflco  de  Costa  Rica.  San  .Tos6  de  Costa 
Uicu,  1921.    xi,  320  p.    plates.    8"* 

Among  the  nations  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  education  in 
Costa  Rica,  the  author  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  the  United  States  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Bureau  of  education  and  by  numerous  American  educators. 

1201.  Hurlbut,  Jesse  Lyman.    The  story  of  Chautauqua.    New  York  and  Lon- 

don, G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1921.    xxv.  429  p.    front,    (port.)  plates.    8*. 

A  history  of  the  Chautauqua  institution,  founded  nearly  50  years  ago  by 
Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent. 

1202.  The  Manuale  scholarium,  an  original  account  of  life  in  the  mediaeval 

university ;  tr.  from  the  Latin  by  Robert  Francis  Seybolt    Cambridge, 
Harvard  university  press,  1921.    122  p.    12°. 
BiblUgraphy :  p.  119-22. 

1203.  Paulsen,     Friedrich.    Geschichte    des    gelehrten    unterrichts    auf    den 

deutschen  schculen  and  universit&ten  vom  ausgang  des  mittelalters  bis 
zur  gegenwart,  mit  besonderer  rilcksicht  auf  den  klassischen  unterricht. 
3e.  erweiterte  auflage  hrsg.  und  in  einem  anhang  fortgesetzt  von 
Rudolf  Lehmann.  Leipzig,  Veit  &  comp.,  1919;  Berlin  und  Leipzig, 
Vereinigung  wissenschaftlicher  verleger,  1921.    2  v.    8**. 

Anhang:  Der  gelehrte  unterricht  bis  zum  weltkrieg.  1892-11)14.  v.  2,  p. 
69a_797. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  TTNITED  STATES. 

1204.  Bellamy,  Frances  B.      Martha   Berry.     Good  housekeeping,  73:   21-22, 

109-14,  October  1921.    illus. 

Description  of  "  The  Berry  schools,*'  Rome,  Ga.,  and  of  the  founder,  "  the 
woman  who  has  built  a  million  dollar  plant  on  faith  in  God,  love  of  humanity, 
and  money  that  her  enthusiasm  won  from  others." 

Summarized  in  American  review  of  reviews,  64  :  587-38,  Noven^er  1921. 

1205.  Collins,  Joseph  V.    Loss  and  gain  in  education.    Education,  42:  69-76, 

October  1921. 

Discusses  the  development  of  elementary  education  in  the  past  60  years, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  curriculum.  Points  out  defects  in  methods  of 
teaching.  Says  that  elementary  education  is  "lopsided,  superficial,  unscientific, 
and  imperfect  to  a  degree." 

12(KK  Educational  progress  in  Wisconsin;  prepared  under  direction  of  Cecile 
White  Flemming.  Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent.  Biennial 
report,  1918-1920.  Madison,  Wis.,  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, 1921.    xi,  252  p.    graphs,  tables.    8**. 

This  final  report  of  Supt.  Cary  has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  by  tht> 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  state  education  department,  who  contribute  mono- 
graphs on  various  phases  of  progress. 

1207.  Eliot,  C.  W.  Protection  against  ignorance.  Chicago  schools  journal,  4: 
1-5,  September  1921. 

Answers  the  question  "  IIow  Intelligently  shall  the  efforts  of  the  people  be 
directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  their  educational  desires  and  needs?'* 
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1208.  Ettinger,    William    L.    Present-day   problems    of   the   public    schools. 

American  review  of  reviews,  64 :  382-84,  October  1921. 

A  Bummary  of  public  school  problems  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  New  York  City.  Defends  the  schools  from  adverse 
criticisms. 

1209.  Jones,  O.  Garfield.    Education  and  the  future  of  the  Filipinos.    American 

review  of  reviews,  64 :  405-14,  October  1921. 

Describes  the  remarkable  advance  of  education  In  the  Philippines  under 
American  rule.     Discusses  also  the  political  future  of  the  Islands.     Illustrate^d. 

1210.  Landsittel,  F.  C.     Survey  of  educational  conditions  in  i\iirfield  county, 

Ohio.  Pub.  by  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
as  director  of  education,  1921.  Columbus,  O.,  The  F.  J.  :^eer  printinir 
CO.,  1921.    53  p.  incl.  tables.    8^ 

1211.  McAi^drew,   William.    The   belated    revolution    in    the   public   schools. 

What  the  fathers  of  the  country  thought  the  schools  should  be,  and 
how  schoolmen  at  last  are  coming  to  agree  with  them.  World's  work. 
43 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

Holds  that  the  purpose  and  output  of  the  schools  should  conform  to  tb^ 
national  theory,  tIs.,  American  citizens. 

1212.  McDougall,  William.     Is  America  safe  for  democracy?    New  York.  C. 

Scribner's  sons,  1921.    viii,  218  p.    plates,  figs.    12*. 

Six  lectures  given  at  the  Lowell  institute  of  Boston,  under  the  title 
'*  Anthropology  and  history,  or  the  influence  of  anthropologic  constitution  on 
the  destinies  of  nations.'* 

A  study  of  racial  conditions,  especially  in  the  United  States,  includinic 
cultural  aspects. 

1213.  Sears,  J.  B.,  ed.    The  Arlington  school  survey ;  a  report  of  a  study  of  the 

school  systems  of  Arlington  and  three  adjacent  rural  districts  of  Sib- 
ley county,  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  The  University  of  Minnesota, 
1921.  58  p.  graphs,  tables,  fold.  map.  8**.  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  General  extension  division,  vol.  24,  no.  28.  August  10, 
1921.) 

The  survey  was  made  by  J.  B.  Sears,  director ;  assisted  by  F.  E.  Armstrong, 
Charles  Boardman,  E.  C.  Culbert,  W.  P.  Ds^er.  Walter  Gaumnitz,  E.  T.  Jacob- 
son,  and  S.  B.  Severson. 

1214.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.    The  limitation  of  progressive  education.    School 

and  home  eflucatlon,  41 :  14-21,  September  1921. 

Reported  from  a  talk  before  the  Harvard  teachers'  association,  April  30, 
1921. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1215.  Canada.-  Domixiion  bureau  of  statistics.    Education  statistics  branch. 

Historical  statistical  survey  of  education  in  Canada.  Piib.  by  authority 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  minister  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Ottawa,  Thomas  Mulvey,  i^rinter  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
majesty,  1921.    120  p.    graphs,  tables,  fold,  chart.    8°. 

A  statistical  view  of  education  in  Canada  during  the  period  1901-1920. 

1216.  Danton,  (ieorg'e  H.    Aspects  of  education  in  China.    School  and  society, 

14 :  263-72.  296-304.  October  8,  15.  1921. 

Gives  particular  attention  to  characterizing  the  services  of  foreign  edu- 
cators and  teachers  in  the  Chinese  educational  system. 

1217.  Eirkaldy,   Adam  W.    University  college,  Nottingham.     Education,  42: 

116-24,  October  1921. 

Descriptive  of  a  college  located  at  Nottingham.  England,  definitely  organized 
to  develop  the  higher  interests — literary,  artistic,  and  scientific. 
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1218.  Pahlow,  Edwin  W.    Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  seen  by  American  soldier- 
students.    Scribner's  magazine,  70:477-S3,  October  1921. 

Writer  was  formerly  dean  of  American  soldier-students  in  British  unirersitiee. 

121J).  Pasvolsky,  Leo.     Education  under  communism :  the  structure  of  soviet 
education.     Educational  review,  62 .  210-23,  October  1921. 

A  review  of  educational  methods  and  administration  in  Russia. 

1220.  Beepers,  Mary  £.    Education  in  Serbia.     Southern  workman,  50:  440-57, 

October  1921. 

Describes  among  other  things  the  school  at  Cacak,  Central  Serbia,  which  was 
started  by  the  child  welfare  commission  of  the  Serbian  relief  committee  of 
America.     Illustrated. 

1221.  Bothmaler,  A.  de.    Les  hautes-^oles  de  paysans  au  Danemark.    Revue 

p^dagogique,  79 :  180-208,  September  1921. 

1222.  Spidek,  Ferd.     L*enseignement  tch^oslovaque :  son  pass4  et  son  avenir. — 

II.  L'enseignement  secondaire.    Revue  Internationale  de  I'enselgnement, 
41 :  310-22,  September-October  1921, 
To  b<^  continued. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1223.  Dugas,  L.    Les  id^es  de  Guyau  sur  T^ducation.    Revue  pMagogique,  79 : 

175-88,  September  1921. 

1224.  GrafP,  ^llis  IT.    Essentials  in  education.    Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill 

(Muupany  [1921]    5  p.  1..  245  p.    12°. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offers  a  practical  discuS' 
sion  of  some  fundamental  principles  and  methods  in  public  education  In 
this  book,  which  is  based  on  the  writer's  own  experience,  with  distinct  recognition 
of  current  educational  conditions. 

1225.  Lotz,  Ernst.    Lehrplanpolitik.    PSldagogische  erwilgungen  eines  humanis- 

ten.  Monatschrlft  fttr  hohere  schulen  (Berlin)  20:193-203,  July- 
August  1921. 

1226.  Townsend,   H.    G.    Education   as   criticism.    Philosophical   review,    30: 

367-79,  July  1921. 

1227.  Watson,  Foster,  edf.    The  encyclopaedia  and  dictionary  of  education;  a 

comprehensive,  practical,  and  authoritative  guide  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education,  including  educational  principles  and  practices, 
various  types  of  teaching  institutions,  and  educational  systems  through- 
out the  world.  In  four  volumes.  VoL  1-2.  London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.,  1921.    2  v.    plates,  illus.    4". 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  this  new  Encyclopedia  of  education 
carries  the  work  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  M.  More  than  850  oontributors, 
specialists  in  various  lines  of  education,  join  in  the  preparation  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, which  will  be  useful  for  consultation  on  subjects  relating  to 
British  education,  to  which  it  is  mainly  devoted.  Considerable  attention, 
however,  is  ftiven  to  the  educational  Institutions  and  methods  of  other  coun- 
tries than  Great  Britain.  Among  the  American  contributors  to  the  work  are 
Profs.  B.  P.  Cubberley,  John  Dewey,  C.  H.  Judd,  and  Paul  Monroe. 

1228.  Yeomans,  Edward.    The  educated  person.    Atlantic  monthly,  128: 486-91, 

October  1921. 

Says  that  educational  processes  should  give  heed  to  relationships,  with  the 
Inorganic  as  well  as  the  organic  world,  and  should  produce  people  who  are  on 
the  way  to  appraise  life  fairly,  who  will  know  the  difference  between  first  class 
and  second  class — that  Is,  have  a  proper  scale  of  values. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1229.  Kitson,  Harry  B.  How  to  use  your  minU ;  a  psychology  of  study.  Being 
a  manual  for  the- use  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  administration 
of  supervised  study.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Philadelphia  and  London, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1921]    253  p.    12*. 

Tellfl  how  to  approach  intellectual  work  and  how  to  carry  It  through. 
1 2t30.  Llmentani,  Ludovico.    L'educazione  pratica  della  volont&.    Rivlsta  peda- 
goglca  (Rome)  14:23^-49,  May-June  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1231.  Peaks,  Archibald  G.    Periodic  variations  in  efficiency,  as  shown  in  mental 

and  physical  tests  together  with  some  weather  effects.  Baltimore, 
Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1921.  95  p.  tables.  12**.  (Educational  psy- 
chology monographs,  no.  23.) 

An  Investigation  of  periodic  variations  in  both  physical  and  mental  activities 
during  the  year,  during  the  day,  and  in  conjunction  with  periodic  changes  in 
natural  phenomena  such  as  sunlight  and  temperature.  Gives  a  history  of 
experiments  in  this  field,  and  presents  results  both  from  other  Investigators 
and  from  the  writer's  own  original  researches. 

1232.  Pyle,  William  Henry.    The  psychology  of  learning;  an  advance  text  in 

educat  onal  p8ycholog>'.  Baltimore.  Warw'ck  &  York,  Inc.,  1921.  308  p. 
graphs,  tables.    12°. 

Bibliography:  p  294-803. 

This  book  undertakes  to  state  everything  that  is  known  about  learning.  All 
the  experimental  work  that  throws  any  light  on  the  nature  of  learning  has 
been  carefully  examined,  and  in  the. light  of  the  experimental  results,  the 
author  endeavors  to  give  the  present  impartial  verdict  of  educational  psy- 
chology.    The  experimental  method  for  teaching  the  subject  Is  recommended. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

{Including  Psychological  Tests.) 

1233.  National  association  of  directors  of  educational  research.     Papers  pre- 

sented at  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  3,  1921.  Journal  of 
educational  research,  4 : 1-55,  June  1921. 

Contains:  1.  W.  S.  Gray:  Diagnostic  and  remedial  steps  in  reading,  p.  1-15. 
2.  6.  M.  Whipple:  The  national  intelligence  tests,  p.  16-31.  3.  B.  J.  Ash- 
baugh :  The  measurement  of  language — what  is  measured  and  its  8igniAcance, 
p.  32-39.  4.  I.  J.  Bright:  The  Intelligence  examination  for  high-school  fresh- 
men, p.  44-65. 

1234.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.    Educational  measurements  in  Detroit.     Kindergarten 

and  first  grade,  6:  309-14,  October  1921. 

We  need  to  keep  accurate  n^cords  of  all  the  temperaments,  tastes,  and 
peculiarities  of  children.  Intelligence  tests  are  a  first  step  in  sorting  chil- 
dren. 

1235.  Fordyce,  Cliarles.     Intelligence  tests  in  classifying  children  In  the  ele- 

mentary school.    Journal  of  educational  research,  4:40^43,  June  1921. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  the  Haggerty  intelligence  exaiftination  In  comparison 
with  the  school  grades  and  estimates  of  teachers  in  the  case  of  a  group  of 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

1236.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    An  experimental  and  statistical  study  of  reading  and 

reading  tests.  Journal  of  educational  psychology.  12 :  303-14,  378-91, 
445-64,  September,  October,  November  1921. 

1237.  Hayes,  Beth.    CJooperative  chemistry  tests.    Journhl  of  educational  re- 

search, 4 :  109-20,  September  1921. 

Work  of  the  chemiatry  teachers  of  Clevehind,  Ohio.  The  tests  are  intended  to 
be  "  rapid-fire,  and  to  call  forth  quick  and  accurate  thinking  by  the  pupils." 
Directions  are  given  for  conducting  the  tesis. 
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1288.  MerrUl,  Maud  A.  The  relation  of  intelligence  to  ability  in  the  "  thiee 
R's'*  in  the  case  of  retiirded  children.  Pe<lago0cal  seminary,  28: 
24^74,  September  1921. 

A  record  of  group  tests  ma«lo  in  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  public  schools. 

1239.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  and  Knollin,  Herbert  E.    The  reliability  of  the  Binet 

scale  and  of  pedagogical  scales.  Journal  of  educational  research,  4  : 
121-42,  September  1921. 

1240.  Proctor,  William  Martin.    The  use  of  psychological  tests  in  the  educa- 

tional and  vocational  guidance  of  high  school  pupils.  Bloomlngton,  111., 
Public  school  publishing  company,  1921.  70  p.  graphs,  tables.  8**". 
(Journal  of  educational  research  monographs,    no.  1,  June  1921) 

1241.  St.  Denis,  R.  de.    Ck)lleges  and  psychological  tests.    America,  26:  5-6, 

October  22,  1921. 

Writer  says  that  any  reliable  test  must  include  the  following  elements : 
character  analysis,  memory  capacity,  intellectual  attainments  and  physical 
aptitude,  mental  and  physical  reactions ;  in  short  all  the  things  that  make  up  a 
man*8  mental  and  physical  abilities  and  habits.  Judged  by  this  standard,  prac- 
tically all  tests  in  present  use  are  more  or  less  defective. 

1242.  Terman,  Lewis  M.    Mental  growth  and  the  I.  Q.    Journal  of  educational 

psycholojry,  12 :  325-Jl,  401-7.  September,  October  1921. 

1243.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.     On  the  new  plan  of  admitting  students  at  Colum- 

bia university.  Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  95-101,  September 
1921. 

Discusses  the  merits  of  the  psychological  examination  of  students.  The 
writer  says  that  such  examination  alone  would  not  be  a  fully  satisfactory  means 
of  selecting  students,  but  is  supplemented  by  the  students*  complete  previous 
records.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  higher  a  student's  score  in  the  psychological 
examination,  the  better  was  his  record  in  college. 

1244.  Virginia.    Education  commission.    Virginia  public  schools;  a  survey  of 

a  Southern  state  public  school  system.    Part  two — ^Educational  tests. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book   company,  1921.    xll,  235   p. 

graphs,  tables.    12"*.     (Educational  survey  series) 

starting  with  the  principle  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  remain 
through  all  the  changing  conceptions  of  education  the  fundamental  aims  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  the  Division  of  tests  of  the  Virginia  school 
survey  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggerty,  has  measured  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  in  these  branches,  and  also  in  spelling. 
Tests  of  high-school  composition  and  elementary  algebra  were  also  made  In  26 
representative  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  Virginia.  The  results  of  these 
measurements  by  standard  tests,  as  given  in  detail  with  tables  and  graphs  in 
this  volume,  afford  norms  for  some  well-known  tests  in  terms  of  typically 
Southern  conditions. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

1245.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  project  method  and  how  to  overcome  them — 

a  symposium.    By  Profs.  Kilpatrick,  Bagley,  Bonser,  Hoslc,  and  Mr. 

Hatch,    of   Teachers   college.    Teacliers    college   record,   22:283-321, 

September  1921. 

CoNTSNTS. — I.  Introductory  statement:  definition  of  terms,  W.  H.  Kil- 
patrlclc. — II.  Projects  and  purposes  in  teaching  and  in  learning,  W.  C. 
Bagley. — III.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  project  method,  F.  G.  Bonser. — 
IV.  The  project  method,  J.  F.  Hosic. — V.  Student  reactions  to  the  project 
method,  R.  W.  Hatch. — VI.  A  review  and  summary,  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 
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1246.  Warren,   Minetta   L.    The  project  method.     Journal   of  education,   94: 

17^177,  September  1,  1921. 

The  beginning  of  n  series  of  articles  on  the  project  method  which  are  to 
continue  in  following  issues  of  this  journal. 

OTHER  BfBTHODS. 

1247.  Wolstencroft,  H.  P.    The  Dalton  plan ;  a  record  of  a  year's  experience  in 

an  English  school.    Educational  times  (I^ondon)  n.  s.    3:461-62,  Octo- 
ber 1921. 

Says  that  the  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  any  curriculum, 
and  that  It  has  resulted  in  better  work,  greater  progress,  increased  interest, 
fuller  scope,  and  the  growth  of  self-reliance  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
among  the  pupils. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1248.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    How  to  teach  beginning  reading.     Elementary  school 

journal,  22:15-^,  104-17,  September,  October  1921. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  articles  Includes  a  presentation  of  the  scientific 
principles  and  evidence  which  justify  the  methods  and  devices  for  teaching 
beginning  reading.  The  second  article  discusses  pre-primer  blackboard  and 
chart  reading;  beginning  book  reading,  etc.    To  be  continued. 

1249.  Wilson,  Estallne.     Specific  teaching  of  silent  reading.     Elementary  school 

journal,  22: 140^46,  October  1921. 

Describes  a  series  of  tests  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  material  were  presented.  Including  arithmetic, 
geography,  civics^  grammar,  narrative  material,  and  poetry. 

SPELLING. 

1250.  Pittman,  Marvin  Summers  and  Pryor,  Hugrli  Clark.    A  guide  to  the 

teaching  of  spelling.     New  York,  The  Macmilhm  coi^pany,,1921.     xi. 
141  p.    12^ 

This  manual  summarlEes  and  interprets  In  plain  language  current  literature 
on  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  the  results  of  recent  experiments  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  discusses  the  fundamental  psychological  principles  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling,  reviews  the  best  methods,  and  considers  various  types  of 
spelling  textbooks  now  in  use,  and  various  special  lists  of  words. 

ENGUSH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1251.  Clapp,  John  Mantle.    The  "better  speech  movement"  and  the  world  of 

business.    English  journal,  10 :  450-55,  October  1921. 

1252.  Demingr,  Alhambra  O.    Methods  and  material  for  composition  in  inter- 

mediate and  grammar  grades.    Chicago,  Beckley-Cardy  company,  1921. 
232  p.    12^ 

A  handbook  for  teachers  designed  to  cover  with  its  suggestions  the  entire 
composition  work  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  to  afford 
original  methods  and  a  variety  of  m&terial  to  supplement  a  regular  textbook. 

1253.  Savage,  Howard  J.    Personnel  for  college  composition.    English  journal, 

10 :  439-49,  October  1921. 

Remarks  on  the  personnel  of  college  teachers  of  Bngllsh  composition. 

1254.  Thomdike,    Edward   L.    Word    knowledge   in   the   elementary    schooL 

Teachers  college  record,  22 :  334-70,  September  1921. 

Gives  counts  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  words  in  the  material  which 
the  pupil  or  graduate  will  or  should  read.  Describee  the  "Teacher's  word 
book." 
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litbrature: 

1255.  Kellogg,  Annie  F.    Golden  numbers:  an  exi)erinient  in  teaching  love  of 

poetry  to  high-BChool  pupils.     English  journal,  10:367-75,  September 
1921. 

ANaENT  CLASSICS. 

1256.  Garr,  W.  L.  and  Gray,  Mason  B.    The  classical  survey.    Classical  jour- 

nal, 17 :  16-27,  October  1921. 

The  object  of  the  surTey  was  to  prepare  a  const ructive  program  of  recom- 
mendations for  ImprovemeDt  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Oreek  In  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  A  revised  form  of  a  report  that  w&a 
originally  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
regional  committees  of  the  American  classical  leagne,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  1921. 

1257.  The  classics  in  education.    Journal  of  education  and  School  world  (Lon- 

don) 53:575-77,  September  1921. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into 
the  position  of  classics  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1258.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    Value  of  the  classics.    Classical  journal,  17 :  2&-35,  Oc- 

tober 1921. 

Alfio  In  American  education,  20 :  12-16,  September  1021. 
A  defense  of  ttie  classics,  delivered  before  the  American  classical  league  in 
Philadelphia,  July  7,  1921. 

1259.  Welldon,  J.  K  C.    The  future  of  the  classics.    Contemporary  review,  120: 

313-21,  September  1921. 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  vrblch  was  appointed  by  the  British 
prime  minister  In  November,  1919,  **to  inquire  into  the  position  to  be  assigned 
to  the  classics  (i.  e.,  to  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome)  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
advise  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  proper  study  of  these  subjects  may  be 
maintained  and  improved." 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1260.  Davies,  Gwendoline.    Modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Modern 

languages  (London)  3:11-15,  October  1921. 

The  impressions  of  a  British  teacher  visiting  In  America,  regarding  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States. 

1261.  Franz6n,  Carl  G.  F.    Foreign  language  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of 

Iowa.    School  review,  29 :  610-16,  October  1921. 

In  Iowa  during  the  school  year  1920-21,  there  were  four  foreign  languages 
taught — Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Norse.  I^tln  Is  very  popular,  with 
French  second. 

1262.  Gourio,  B.     The  direct  method  of  teaching  French.     Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houphton  Mifflin  company    [1921]     163  fl]  p.    12°. 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

« 

1263.  Glenn,  Earl  B.     The  improvement  of  chemistry  and  physics  instruction  in 

American  high  schools.     School  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  671-73, 
October  1921. 

Qiven  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  7,  1921,  during  Schoolmen's 
week. 

1264.  Williams,  Lewis  W.    The  mathematics  needed  in  freshman  chemistry. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  21:654-65,  October  1921. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

1265.  Adams,  William  C.    Practical  methods  for  teachipg  elementary  geogra- 

^  phy.    New  York,  Philadelphia  fete.l     Hinds.  Hayden  &  Eldre<lge,  inc. 
[1921]     13o  p.    16°. 
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1266.  Atwood,  Wallace  W.  and  Thomas,  Helen  Ooss.    Teaching  the  new  geog- 

raphy; a  manual  for  use  with  the  Frye-Atwood  geographical  series. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]    Ginn  and  company  [1921]    203  p.    10**. 

1267.  Brigham,  Albert  Perrj  and  McFarlane,  Charles  T.    Essentials  of  geog- 

raphy ;  a  manual  for  teachers.    New  York,  Cincinnati,  [etc.]    American 
book  company  [1921]     198  p.    front,    illus.     16**. 

1268.  Cooper,  C.  E.    Status  of  geography  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  eastern 

states.    Journal  of  geography,  20: 217-224,  September  1921. 
Survey  of  the  status  of  geography  in  normal  schools. 

1269.  Smith,  E.  Ehrllch.    Teaching  geography  by  problems.    Garden  City,  N.  Y., 

and  Toronto,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1921.    xix,  306  p.    front.. 

plates.    12**. 

Presents  the  modern  principles  inyolved  in  teaching  geography  by  problems 
and  projects,  and  concrete  examples  of  teaching  the  subject  according  to  these 
principles.  The  volume  also  gives  lists  of  reference  books  and  other  helpfal 
material  which  in  teaching  geography  by  the  project  method  are  required  to 
supplement  the  school  text. 

HISTOBT. 

1270.  Gktbriel,  Balph  H.    The  general  course  in  United  States  history  and  the 

liberal  arts  college.    Historical  outlook,  12 :  237-39,  October  1921. 

1271.  Selby,   E.  M.    A  teacher's  observation  of  practice-teaching  in  history. 

Ohio  history  teachers*  Journal,  Bulletin  no.  22,  May  1921,  p.  251-65. 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  student  in  the 
College  of  education  of  the  Ohio  State  university. 

DRAMATICS. 

1272.  Colby,  Gertrude  E.    The  conflict,  a  health  masque  in  pantomime.    With 

an  introduction  by  Thomas  D.  Wood.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
cohipany,  1921.     70  p.     front.,  plates.,  dlagrs.     8**. 

1273.  Taft,  Lin  wood.    The  technique  of  pageantry.    New  York,  A.  S.  Bam^ 

and  company,  1921.    viii,  168  p.    front.    8'. 

Regarding  pageantry  as  the  most  appropriate  medium  of  expression  of  a 
specific  phase  of  community  life,  the  author,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  directing  pageants,  offers  this  volume  as  an  aid  to  communities  which  may 
wish  to  celebrate  anniversaries  seeming  to  them  memorable.  Part  I  gives  a 
general  discussion  of  the  technique  of  pageantry,  and  Part  II  contains  specimen 
programmes  of  several  particular  pageants. 


1274.  Oregon.    Department  of  education.    Course  of  study  for  safety  education 

in  Oregon  schools.    Issued  by  J.  A.  Churchill,  superintendent  of  public 

instruction  for  Oregon.  Salem,  Or.,  State  printing  department,  1920. 
62  p.    illus.    8^ 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1275.  Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.    Here  and  now  story  book,  two-  to  seven-year- 

olds.  Experimental  stories  written  for  the  children  of  the  City  and 
country  school  (formerly  the  Play  school)  and  the  Nursery  school  of  the 
Bureau  of  educational  experiments.  New  Tork,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  com- 
pany [19211     xii,  360  p.    illus.    12^ 

Mrs.  Mitchell  explains  the  plan  of  this  book  in  the  Introduction,  p.  1-72. 
The  stories  given  in  the  following  pages  are  fashioned  on  the  model  of  stories 
actually  told  by  children  themselves  about  their  own  doings  and  eyery-day  ex- 
periences. The  writer  regards  the  modern  stories  which  adults  write  for  young 
children  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  CULTURE. 

1276.  American  countxy  life  asBOciation.     Rural  organization.     Procetnliugs  of 

the  thlnl  National  country  life  conference,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1920. 
[Chicago,  111.]  Pub.  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press  for  the  Ameri- 
can country  life  association  [1921]  242  p.  front.  8^  (C.  J.  Galpin. 
executive  secretai-y,  Washington,  D.  O.)  • 

Contains :  1.  K.  L.  Butterfleld :  PrfAident's  address — The  past  amd  the 
future  of  the  country  life  movement,  p.  1-8.  2.  Lorado  Taft :  An  American 
rural  art  movement,  p.  0-22.  3.  E.  K.  (>roves :  Rural  organization  and  rural 
psychology,  p.  56-65.  4.  Dwight  Sanderson :  Some  fundamentals  of  rural 
community  organization,  p.  60-77.  6.  Mabel  Carney :  Rural  community  organi- 
sation, p.  82-85.  Discussion,  p.  8&-88.  6.  H.  P.  Douglas:  Recent  legislation 
facilitating  rural  community  organization,  p.  117-26.  Discussion,  p.  127-32. 
7.  Mabel  Carm^y :  Locni.  state,  and  federal  organization  for  effective  rural 
education,  p.  133-41.  H.  .T.  D.  Wolcott :  Organisation  for  rural  library  ex- 
tension and  for  education  through  the  library,  p.  142-46.  9.  C.  J.  Galpin :  The 
physical  aspects  of  the  American  farm  home.  p.  165-60.  10.  W..  H.  Wilson  : 
Report  of  the  committee  on  morals  and  religion,  p.  16(^76.  11.  W.  J.  Camp- 
bell :  Report  of  committee  on  training  for  rural  leadership,  p.  187-92.  Dls- 
cuMsIon,  p.  102-94.  12.  K.  i\  Linderonn :  Organization  for  rural  recreation, 
p.  201-7. 

1277.  Burr,  Walter.     Rural  organization.     New  York.  The  Macinillan  company, 

1021.     X  .  250  p.    12^ 

A  practical  discussion  of  rural  organization,  containing  Buggostionn  along  the 
lines  of  farm  production,  marketing,  securing  supplies,  finance  and  accounting, 
communlcatloo  and  transportation.  The  book  also  takes  up  the  social  func- 
tions, education,  sanitation,  recreation,  and  home  making. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1278.  CoUingrs,  P.  McB.    The  reconstruction  of  elementary  rurjil  school  aims. 

•Missouri  school  journnl,  38:326-33.  September  1921. 

A  scientific  method  for  determining  particularized  elomc'ntnry  rural  school 
outcomes. 

1279.  Louisiana.    Department  of  education.     Course  of  study  for  rural  and 

elementary  schools.  Prepared  by  the  division  of  runil  and  elementary 
schools.  Pub.  by  the  state  department  of  education,  T.  H.  Harris,  state 
suiierintendent.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Ha ndres- .Tones  printing  co.,  1021. 
239  p.  8°. 
12<S0.  Pittman,  Marvin  Summers.  The  value  of  school  sn|)ervision  demon- 
strated with  the  zone  plan  in  rural  schools.  Knitimore,  Warwick  vV: 
York,  inc.,  1921.    x,  129  p.    12°. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  test  of  the  value  of  supervision  made  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Brown  county,  8«uth  Dakota,  and  describes  the  zone  plan  of  super- 
vision, which  was  employed. 

1281.  Bapeer,  L.  W.     Play  in  the  new  rural  education.    American  education. 

25 :  17-22,  September  1921. 

A  plea  for  improved  play  provisions  in  rural  schools. 
12S2.  Smith,  R.  E.    The  future  country  s<'ho(>l.    Education,  42: 11  l-ir»,  October 

1921. 

The  impressions  of  a  layman,  a  college  graduate  and  farmer,  who  has  chil- 
dren attending  a  country  school. 

1283.  Vermont.  Board  of  education.  The  state  course  of  study  of  Vermont. 
Pt.  1  for  rural  and  elementary  schools.  Prepared  under  direction  of 
Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  commissioner  of  education.  Authorized  by  the 
state  board  of  education.    Montpelier.  Vermont,  1921.    324  p.    8". 
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SECOIgDART  EDUCATION. 

1284.  High  school  teachers  association  of  New  York  city.    The  high  schooifl 

of  New  York  city ;  a  handbook  of  procedure  and  personnel.    Clyde  R. 

.Teffords  and  Claude  F.  Walker,  editors.    New  York,  1021.    223  p.    8'. 

This  book  ifl  a  general  maDual  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  greatest  city 
of  the  country,  giving  a  rather  full  account  of  their  origin  and  deyelopment,  their 
curriculum,  the  present  trend  of  high  school  teaching,  and  the  professional 
status  and  compensation  of  high  school  teachers.  It  includes  also  a  directory 
of  the  schools  and  their  teachers. 

1285.  Hollister,  H.  A.    Report  of  the  high  school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois, 

for  the  year  1920-21.    Urbana,  The  University  of  Illinois,  1921.    68  p. 

charts,   tables.    8°.     (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  33. 

April  18,  1921.) 

Contains:  1.  The  financial  side  of  the  teaching  profession — a  study  of  tbe 
salaries  of  high  school  teachers  in  370  accredited  public  high  schools  in  Illi- 
npis*  p.  6-21.  2.  The  influence  of  the  sex  balance  of  the  teaching  staff  on  the 
ratio  of  boys  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  in 
Illinois,  p.  22-27.     3.  List  of  accredited  schools  and  tabular  report,  p.  30-60. 

1286.  Ivy,  H.  M.    High  schools.    Issued  by  W.  F.  Bond,  state  superintendent  of 

e<lucation.     [n.  p.  1921]     128  p.    8*.     (Mississippi.     Department  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  23,  1921) 

1287.  Lyman,  B.  L.    The  junior  high  schools  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey.     School 

review,  29 :  495-509,  September  1921. 

Discusses  the  actiyities  of  various  classrooms ;  instructional  ideals ;  the  cur- 
riculum ;  student  control  and  disclipine,  etc. 

1288.  Ohio.    Department  of  education.    Ohio  high  school  standards   (junior 

and  senior)  A  manual  of  suggestions  for  the  high  school  teachers  of 
the  state  with  requirements  for  the  organization  and  administration 
,  of  the  recognized  high  schools.  Prepared*  by  Walton  B.  Bliss  .  .  . 
under  the  direction  of  Vernon  M.  Klegel.  Columbus,  Ohio,  The  F.  J. 
Heer  printing  co.,  1921.    120  p.    8^ 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1289.  Fischer,  Aloys.    Vber  das  studium  der  pftdagoglk  an  den  hochschuleD. 

Zeitschrift  ffir  p&dagogische  psychologie  und  experinient^^lle  pHdagogik 
(Leipzig)  22:273-89,  September-October  1921. 

1290.  Hertzog,  Walter  Scott.    State  maintenance   for  teachers  In  training. 

Kaltimore,  Warwiolt  &  York,  inc.,  1921.     144  p.     tables,  dlagrs.     12'*. 

With  reference  to  the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  public  schoolB,  thin  study  examines  the  subject  of  State  encouragement  of 
proHpectlve  teachers.  It  surveyR  the  conditions  which  may  Justify  additional 
aid  for  prospective  teachers,  and  deKcribes  plans  for  recruiting  the  profession 
through  financial  assistance  which  are  now  In  operation  in  the  United  States 
and  in  various  foreign  countries.  Methods  of  recruiting  other  professions 
and  occupations  through  financial  assistance  aro  also  presented  for  compari- 
son with  teaching,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  subsidies  for 
teacher  training  are  discussed. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1291.  Blackwell,  C.  P.  and  Crandall,  W.  G.    Professional  improvement  of  col- 

lege teachers.     Educational   administration   and   supervision,    7 :  388- 
400,  October  1921. 

The  resulting  information  from  letters  sent  out  to  colleges  and  unlversttlcs 
and  to  educators  asking  for  statement<«  concerning  the  methods  of  professional 
improvement  now  In  use  in  the  institutions  and  for  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  educators. 
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1292.  Byrne,  Lee.    A  method  of  equalizing  tbe  rating  of  teacliers.    Journal  of 

educational  researcii,  4: 102-^,  September  1921. 

Gives  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  redDcing  crude  ratings  to  unlformltj 
of  level  and  dispersion,  etc. 

1293.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.     Standards  of  teaching  ability.    E2ducational  review, 

62 :  183-^,  October  1921. 

Writer  says  that  a  whole  new  field  of  research  must  be  explored  before 
final  standards  of  teaching  ability  are  poaalble.  Bmphasisee  tbe  necessity  of 
formulating  a  definition  of  teaching  ahUity  wholly  in  terms  of  the  changes  to 
be  produced  in  children. 

1294.  An  educational  program.     Survey,  47:57,  October  8,  1921, 

Program  of  work  for  the  current  school  year  of  the  Teachers*  union  of  New 
York  city. 

1295.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  E.    The  professor  on  behalf  of  his  profession.    New  re- 

l)iiblic,  28 :  68-70,  September  14,  1921. 

1 296.  Massachusetts.    Departmejit  of  education.    Division  of  elementary  and 

secondary  education  and  normal  schools.  .  .  .  Salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  public  day  schools  of  Massachusetts,  1921.  Boston,  1921.  24  p. 
incl.  tables.  8**.  (Massachusetts.  Bulletin  of  the  department  of  e<1u> 
cation,  1921,  no.  4.    Whole  do.  124.) 

1297.  Sears,  J.  B.    The  measurement  of  teaching  efficiency.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional research,  4:  81-94,  September  1921. 

Presents  a  history  of  teacher-rating  schemes.  Outlines  the  requirements  for 
;in  effipctive  teacher  measurement.     Gives  a  bibliography :  p.  92-94. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

12l)^^.  Andrews,  M.  B.     How  to  work  your  way  through  college.     Greensboro, 

North  Carolina.  1921.    Ca  [1]  p.    8*. 
1299.  Butler,   Nicholas  Murray.     Scholarship   and   service;    the  policies   and 

ideals  of  a  national  university  in  a  modefn  democracy.     New  York, 

C.  Scribner's  sons,  1921.    xii,  399  p.    12*. 

Thin  volume  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  addresses  and  reports  of  the 
president  of  Columbia  university.  The  papers  included  endeavor  to  interpret 
the  modem  university  in  terms  of  Hs  ideals,  of  its  problems,  and  of  its 
counsels.  Principles  are  established  which  are  of  general  application  to  all 
modern  universities  functioning  in  democracies. 

1800.  Coffman,  L.  D.    What  part  shall  the  colleges  and  universities  play  in  the 

American  i>rogram  of  education?    School  and  home  education,  41: 1-6, 

Septemb4*r  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  National  education  association,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa, 
July  6,  1921. 

1301.  Dawson,  W.  H.,  ed.    The  yearbook  of  the  universities  of  the  empire,  1921. 
London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1921.    xiv,  571  p.    12*. 

ia02.  Donnelly,  Francis  P.     Unity  of  education.    America,  25:560-62,  October 

1.  1921. 

Discusses  the  attainment  of  unity  in  college  education,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  electivism  and  the  departmental  system. 

1.'H)8.  Kehr,  Marguerite  Wltmer.     A  comparative  study  of  the  curricula  for 

men  and  women  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  Slates. 

[n.  p..  1920]     25  [1]  p.    12°. 

Thesis  <Ph.  D.) — Cornell  University. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  toL 
XIV,  no.  3,  December  1920. 
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1304.  KooB,  Leonard  V.  Current  conceptions  of  the  special  purposes  of  the 
Junior  college.    School  review,  29 :  520-29,  September  1921. 

A  surrey  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  special  functions  of  the  Junior  college. 

1305.  .    Junior-college  courses  In   1920-21.     School   review,  29:580-92, 

068-78,  October,  November  1921. 

The  sources  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  woro  the  buUetins  or  cataloKs  of 
Junior  colleges.  Part  I  sets  forth  the  general  curricular  situation  and  the  pre* 
scribed  work.     Part  II  gives  the  oflferings  by  subject-groups  and  courses. 

1306.  Lloyd,  Alfred  H.  Fellowships  and  their  relation  to  teaching.  Edaca- 
tional  review,  62 :  197-209,  October  1921. 

Defines  a  fellowship  at  an  American  university  under  these  aspects :  Physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  "At  any  of  our  graduate  schools,'*  says  the  writer, 
'*  a  fellowship  should  mean  complete  freedom,  as  well  as  distinct  ability,  of 
mind.'* 

1307.  McConn,  Max.     Bachelor  of  arts:  what  is  it?    New  republic,  28:154r-66, 

October  5,  1921. 

Criticises  grades,  credits,  and  dt'grees.  Speaks  of  them  as  "  elusive  entities." 
and  advocates  the  elimination  of  the  whole  mechanism. 

1308.  Scott,  Samuel  M.  A  possible  remedy.  Harvard  graduates*  magazine,  30 : 
24-32,  September  1921. 

A  discussion  of  the  elective  system  of  Harvard  university. 

1309.  Wood,  B.  D.  The  measurement  of  college  work.  Educational  adminis- 
tration and  supervision,  7 :  801--334,  September  1921. 

A  report  on  the  preparation  and  study  of  a  new  type  of  examination. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1310.  Ettinger,  William  L.  Kcononiy  in  school  aduiinistration.  [New  York, 
Tbe  printing  class,  The  boys  of  the  Vocat:onal  school,  1921]    29  p.    16*. 

Annual  address  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  city  of  New  York,  before 
thp  associate  superintendents,  district  superintendents,  directors  and  inspec- 
tors of  special  branches,  September  18,  1921. 

Also  in  Bulletin  of  high  points  in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York. 
September  1921,  p.  8-8. 

1311.  Hart,  Joseph  K.  Decentralization  in  e<lucation.  Survey,  47:  53-55,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1921. 

Declares  that  the  foundatlins  of  a  deci>ntralized  educational  system  will  be  the 
various  local  communities  of  the  state.  Discusses  the  developments  in  Wis- 
consin. 

1312.  Learned,  Henry  Barrett.  The  e<iucational  function  of  the  nationals  gov- 
ernment.   American  political  science  review,  15 :  335-49,  August  1921. 

1313.  MacBonald,  D.  J.  Democracy  in  school  administration — Some  funda- 
mental principles.  American  school  board  Journal,  63 :  31--33,  119,  Sep- 
tember 1921. 

A  good  definition  of  democracy  and  an  enumeration  of  those  principles  which 
must  be  operative  before  democracy  can  prevail  in  school  administration 
circles. 

1314.  National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools.  Know  and  help  your  schools.  Third  report.  An  in- 
terpretation of  inquiry  no.  Ill  relating  to  boards  of  education  and  the 

I  receipts  and  expenditures  of  urban  public  schools.    Directed  by  The 

'  National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the 

public  schools  and  the  American  city  bureau.     New  York,  Chicago, 

[etc.]    American  city  bureau.    1921.    47  p.    S°. 
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13ir>.  Should  boards  of  education  be  independent  of  the  city   government? 
American  city,  25 :  307-«,  October  1921. 

Says  that  *'the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  can  not  be  served  in  a 
city  where  the  budget  of  the  board  of  education  may  be  reduced  and  re- 
modeled by  city  officials  who  have  not  made  a  definite  study  of  the  n^ds  of 
the  schools." 

From  *'  Know  and  help  your  school/'  the  report  of  a  survey  directed  by  the 
National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the  public  schools, 
and  the  American  city  bureau. 

1316.  Swift,  Fletcher  H.    The  declining  importance  of  state  funds  In  public- 
school  finance.    School  review,  29 :  534-46,  September  1921. 

Writer  says  that  after  50  years  of  support  by  local  taxation,  the  country 
finds  Itself  In  an  educational  situation  marked  by  economic  and  educational 
Inequalities.  Suggests  a  possible  modification,  perhaps  a  complete  reversal  of 
our  traditional  plan  of  school  support.    Gives  tables  of  statistics. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1817.  Campbell,  Arthur  L.    Keeping  the  score.    School  review,  29 :  510-20,  Sep- 
tember 1921. 

Recommends  the  introduction  of  an  open  system,  with  the  modern  duplicat- 
ing feature,  such  as  is  used  In  salesbooks,  bank  deposit  books,  and  other  similar 
business  devices.  Gives  specimen  of  a  school  score  card,  which  has  been  used 
with  success  by  the  writer. 

1318.  Maxwell,  C.  R.    The  selection  of  textbooks.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1921]     x,  139  p.    12^     (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

CONTBNTS. — I.  The  textbook  a  necessary  tool  In  teaching. — II.  The  common 
basis  for  selection  of  texts. — III.  Current  methods  of  selecting  textbooks. — IV. 
Method  and  term  of  adoption  as  a  factor. — V.  Free  textbooks  versus  Indi- 
vidual ownership. — VI.  Justifiable  standards  for  selection. — YII.  Outline  aids 
for  Judging  all  texts. — VIII.  Special  outlines  for  evaluating  texts  in  diflTerent 
subjects. 

1319.  Stockton,  James  L.,  and  others.    Criteria  for  the  regrading  of  schools. 

Elementary  school  journal,  22 :  55-66,  September  1921. 

Results  of  problem-project  methods,  etc.  The  authors  have  carried  out  an 
extended  program  of  standard  testing  in  the  training  school  of  the  San  Jose 
state  normal  school,  California,  and  present  the  results  of  their  studies. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1820.  Hallett,  E.  S.    The  relative  merits  of  heating  systems.    American  school 
imarrt  journal,  63 :  43-45,  September  1921. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1321.  American  child  hy^rlene  association.    Transactions  of  the  11th  annual 

meet  ng,   St.   I^uis,  Mo.,  October  11-13,   1920.     Balfmore,   Press  of 

Franklin  printing  company,  1921.     440  p.    8**.     (Headquarters  of  the 

nssooiation  :  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Contains :  1.  Herbert  Hoover :  A  program  for  American  children,  p.  28-28. 
2.  Papers  and  dlHcusfllon  on  Pre-school  age  and  School  age  and  adolescence, 
p.  97-173. 

1322.  Brown,  Maud  A.    Health  program  in  the  Kansas  City  schools,  1919-21. 

Klnnentary  school  journal.  22: 132-39,  October  1921. 

DeHcrifHM  a  health  service  for  grade  children,  which  U  simple  enough  **  to  he 
carried  on  )»y  the  teacher  without  the  help  of  physician  or  nurse,"  etc.,  now 
In  operntioii  In  the  Kansan  City.  Mo.,  public  Hchool». 
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1323.  Clark,  Taliaferro.     School  health  supervision  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Pub- 

lic health  reports  (U.  S.  Public  health  service)  36 :  1902-36,  August  12, 
1921. 

1324.  Dickson,  Frank  D.    Effect  of  posture  on  the  health  of  the  child.    Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  77 :  760-64,  September  3,  1921. 

Describe  the  results  of  bad  posture ;  the  treatment  by  diet  and  general 
rare ;  and  the  correction  of  deformity,  etc.    Illustrated. 

1325.  Fones,  Alfred  C.    Seven  years  of  mouth  hygiene  in  the  Bridgeport  schools. 

Dental  cosmos,  63: 1000-4,  October  1921.' 

Work  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  public  schools  described. 

1326.  Harris,  Louis  I.    Minimum  health  and  sanitation  standards  in  schools. 

An  address  del'vered  before  the  Teachers  union  of  the  city  of  New 
York.    New  York,  The  Teachers  union  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1921. 
16  p.    8**.     (A  survey  of  the  schools  by  teachers,  1921,  no.  1.) 
Also  in  the  Nation's  health,  3 :  477-79,  582-^6,  August  October  1921. 

1327.  Hoefer,  Carolyn.    Increasing  the  efficiency  of  health  instruction  In  the 

public  schools.    Elementary  school  journal,  22:31-43,  September  1921. 

Says  that  the  most  objective  method  of  measuring  the  result  of  health  teach- 
ing is  the  regular  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children.  Studies  the  material 
and  methods  for  effective  health  principles.     Gives  bibliography. 

1328.  Howe,  William  A.    School  health  service  in  New  York  state.    American 

Journal  of  public  health,  11 :  873-87,  October  1921. 

Presents  some  interesting  statistics  of  condltionn  In   New  York  state. 

1329.  Iowa.    TTniversity.    Extension  division.      .  .  .  The  school  lunch.     Iowa 

City,  The  University    [1921]     [271  p.    ilUis.    8°.     (Extension  division 
bulletin  no.  70.    O.  E.  Klingaman,  M.  A.,  editor.) 

1330.  Spencer,  B.  B.    Mental  health  maintenance  emphasized.    Nation*s  health, 

3:  540-42,  October  1921. 

Discusses  the  training  of  the  emotions ;  emotion  as  motive  power,  etc.  Says 
that  mental  hygiene  considers  fully  the  behavloristlc  significance  of  mental 
attitudes. 

1331.  Veeder,  Borden  S.    The  rOle  of  fatigue  in  the  malnutrition  of  children. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77 :  758-60,  September  3, 
1921. 

1332.  Zingher,  Abraham.     Diphtheria  prevention  work  in  the  public  schools  of 

New   York  city.    Journal   of  the  American  medical   association,  77: 

835-41,  September  10,  1921. 

Describes  the  results  of  Schick  test  and  toxin -anti  toxin  immunization.  The 
Schick  tost  and  the  control  test  were  applied  to  more  than  52,000  school 
children  in  44  public  schools  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1333.  Edson,   Newell  W.     Some  facts  regarding  sex,  instruction  in  the  high 

schools  of  the  United  States.     School  review,  29 :  593-602,  October  1921. 

Says  that  among  the  various  States  there  Is  no  uniformity  in  the  ratio  of 
schools  giving  sex  education  to  those  not  giving  it.  The  West  has  progreeaed 
further  In  developing  sex  education  than  have  other  sections  of  the  country. 

1334.  Galloway,  T.  W.    The  father  and  his  boy ;  the  place  of  sex  in  manhood 

making.    New  York,  Association  press,  1921.    xi,  99p.     16". 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1335.  Lowman,  C.  L.    Present  day  problems  in  physical  education.    Mind  and 

body,  28 :  705-12,  September-October,  1921. 

The  author  claims  that  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  our  school 
children  have  some  physical  defect. 

1836.  New  York  (State)  University.  General  plan  tLnd  syllabus  for  physical 
training  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  tlie  state  of  New 
York,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state 
of  New  Yorlc  uiwn  the  report  and  recomniendntion  of  the  military 
training  commission  of  the  state  of  New  Yorlt.  .  .  Albany,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  3v.  plates.  8".  (Bulletin 
nos.  721-723) 

Contents :  Bk.  1. — Rural  and  ungraded  schools.  Bk.  2. — Blementary  schools. 
Bk.  3. — Secondary  schools. 

1337.  Taylor,    Everett    B.    Physical    development    of    midshipmen.    Nation's 

healtli,  3 :  527-^2,  September  1921. 

Physical  education  at  the  TJ.  S.  Naval  academy.     Illustrated. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1338.  Patrick,  O.  T.  W.    The  play  of  a  nation.     Scientific  monthly,  13 :  350-62. 

Octeber  1921. 

The  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  play  described.  Social  effects 
of  certain  amusements.  Says  that  the  true  approach  to  healthful  and  harmo- 
nizing recreations  for  the  nations  is  through  the  public  schools. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

1339.  Dyer,  Helen  J.    The  socialized  recitation  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

grade  teacher.    Elementary  school  journal,  22 :  49-54,  September  1921. 

The  writer  describes  her  work  in  the  schools  of  Sprlngdale,  Pa.  Says 
that  the  plan  develops  honor  and  dependability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

1340.  Hendricks,  Oenevieve  Poyneer,  comp.    Handbook  of  social  resources  of 

the  United  States.    Washington,  D.  C,  The  American  Red  Cross,  1921. 

Ixxl,  300  p.    8^ 

« 

1341.  Moore,  Harry  H.     Our  complex  civilization  and  the  genius  of  its  youth. 

School  review,  29 :  617-27,  October  1921. 

Says  that  the  Impasse  confronting  society  to-day  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a 
lack  of  intelligence.  Advocates  courses  in  sociology  and  economics  in  high 
schools  as  a  solvent  to  radicalism,  etc. 

1342.  National  association  of  visiting  teachers.    The  visiting  teacher  in  the 

United  States;  a  survey  by  the  National  association  of  visiting  teach- 
ers and  Home  and  school  visitors.  New  York  city.  The  Public  educa- 
tion association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1921.    64  p.    12°. 

CoNTBNTS. — Introduction. — Forward. — How  visiting  teacher  work  originated 
and  developed. — The  place  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  school  system. — How 
the  visiting  teacher  goes  about  her  work. — ^Why  children  are  referred  to  the 
visiting  teacher. — How  the  visiting  teacher  analyzes  and  solves  her  problems. — 
What  qualifications  are  essential  for  visiting  teacher  work. — What  are  the 
fundamental  characteristics  and  the  prospects  of  the  work. 

1343.  Pound,  Arthur.     The  iron  man.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:433-41.  October 

1921. 

Writer  is  a  resident  of  Flint,  Mich.,  a  manufacturing  center  for  automobiles. 
This  article  gives  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  reactions  of  automatic 
machinery  upon  social  relationships  as  regards  factory  workers.  He  shows 
that  in  a  town  dominated  by  automatic  machinery,  the  educational  problem  is 
to  train  youth  for  the  right  use  of  leisure. 
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1344.  Williams,   Joseph  T.    Education   in  recent  sociology.    Education,   42: 

77-80,  October  1921. 

Part  5  of  a  series  of  articles.  Discusses  education  as  set  forth  in  the 
'*  Principles  of  sociology/*  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1345.  Ball,  Florence  V.     Children  and  industry;  a  study  of  the  child  at  work 

in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     [Cleveland,  1921]     54  p.  incl.  tables.    8**. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  report  issued  by  the  Hospital  and  health 
survey,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1921. 

1346.  Ensiern,  Forest  Chester.    Compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor; 

a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  regulations  compelling  attend- 
ance and  limiting  the  labor  of  children  in  a  selected  group  of  states. 
Iowa  (Mty,  Iowa.  The  Athens  pn^sf;  fl921]     ix,  263  p.    8*. 

After  a  preliminary  examination  of  English,  colonial,  and  early  national 
antecedents  for  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  legislation  In  America, 
this  study  takes  up  the  history  of  the  subject  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  followed  by  a  summary  and  con- 
clusion. The  writer  says  that  the  child  labor  and  education  standards  in 
these  five  States  must  not  be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  rather  as  models  toward  which  the  remainder  of  the  country  Is 
approaching. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1847.  Cohen,  Morris  B.     Dante  as  a  moral  teacher.    New  republic,  28 :  181-84, 
October  12,  1921. 

1348.  Qould,  Frederick  J.    Moral  education  conference  at  Geneva.     Journal  of 

education  and  school  world  (London)  53:687,  640,  October  1,  1921. 

Proceedings  of  a  conference  preliminary  to  an  International  moral  education 
congress,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  July  or  August  1922. 

1349.  Otto,  M.  C.    The  moral  education  of  youth.    International  Journal  of 

ethics,  32 :  52-67,  October  1921. 

Says  that  the  important  qualities  of  the  moral  personality  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  regular  course  of  school  work,  without  formal  instruction  in 
ethics. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1350.  Fer^usson,  E.  M.    The  basis  of  Protestant  Christian  unity  in  religious 

education.    Religious  education,  16 :  254-61,  October  1921. 

Paper  road  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  school  so- 
ciety, May  1921. 

1351.  Forrest,  W.  M.    Bible  classes  for  high  school  pupils  with  credit  towards 

graduation.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  The  University,  1921.  17.  p.  8**. 
(University  of  Virginia  record.  Extension  series,  vol.  vii,  no.  2,  Octo- 
ber 1921 ) 

Writer  is  professor  of  biblical  literature,  University  of  Virginia,  and  official 
biblical  examiner  for  the  Virginia  State  board  of  education. 

1352.  Hartley,  Gertrude.    The  use  of  projects  in  religious  education.    Phila- 

delphia, Boston  [etc.]    The  Judson  press  [1921]    91  p.    plates.    12*". 

1353.  Lowe,  Frank  M.    Religious  vocations ;  a  text-book  for  the  church  **  class 

in  occupations "  and  handbook  of  information  for  pastors,  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  counsellors  of  Christian  youth.  Boston,  Chicago, 
United  society  of  Christian  endeavor  [1921]    230  p.    12**. 

1354.  McConnick,  Patrick  J.    Principles  of  educational  reform.    Catholic  edu- 

cational review,  19 :  495-504,  October  1921. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  aaso- 
clation,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  1921. 
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1355.  Snowden,  James  H.     The  meaning  of  education.    New  York,  Cincinnati, 

The  AUingdon  press  [1921]    122  p.    16^ 

1356.  Vogrt,  Paul  L.    Church  cooperation  in  community  life.    New  York,  Cin- 

riiinnti.  The  Abingdon  press  [19211     171  p.    12°. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1357.  Eastern  arts  association.    Proceedings,  eleventh  annual  meeting,  Boston, 

Mass.,  April  1,  2,  and  3,  1920.    214  p.    8^  •  (M.  W.  Haynes,  secretary, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.) 

CoDtalns :  1.  R.  O.  Small :  Vocational  education,  p.  15-23.  2.  A.  L.  Bar- 
bour :  Responsibility  of  the  normal  school  in  training  teachers  of  drawing  in 
relation  to  general  education,  p.  31-38.  8.  Lucy  H.  GlUett :  How  can  our  worlc 
in  foods  be  made  more  vital  to  the  health  of  the  child?  p.  04-104.  4.  O.  D. 
Ehrans :  Vocational  guidance  in  the  continuation  school — "  Helping  the  boy 
and  girl  to  And  themselves,"  p.  110-27.  5.  Annie  F.  Slattery :  The  class  in 
occupations  as  a  correlative  to  work  in  the  arts,  p.  184-43.  6.  C.  D.  Klngsley : 
The  place  of  practical  education  in  the  modem  high  school,  p.  148-52.  7. 
D.  I/.  IToopingarner :  Social  education  and  the  labor  problem,  p.  16S-74. 

135S.  Cooperat  on  l)etwoen  Industry  and  the  school.     National  association  of 

corporation  truiniuK  bulletin,  8 :  447-67,  October  1921. 

The  results  of  an  inquiry  made  among  the  member-companies  of  the  associa- 
tion for  information  about  plans,  systems,  etc.,  used  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  form  connections  with  businese. 

1359.  Edgrerton,   A.   H.    Industrial-arts  and   prevocational  education  in  our 

intermediate  and  Junior-high  schools.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  10: 
365-71,  October  1921. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  papers  on  industrial  arts  in  Junior  high  schools. 

1360.  House,  Julius  T.    Two  kinds  of  vocational  education.    American  Journal 

of  sociology,  27 :  222-25,  September  1921. 

Writer  says  there  are  two  schools  of  thinkers  who  are  Interested  in  voca- 
tional education :  "  (a)  Those  who  think  in  terms  of  the  child  and  the  Job ; 
(ft)  those  who  think  in  terms  of  the  child  and  the  social  process.**  Analyzes 
and  comments  on  these  two  attitudes. 

1361.  Newman,  C.  T.    An  experiment  with-  a  course  in  general  technology. 

School  review,  29 :  608-9,  October  1921. 

Presents  a  course  in  (general  technology)  metal-working  In  the  University 
high  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  method  of  presentation  is  by 
problematic  question-lesson  sheets.  The  pupil  is  "  brought  face  to  face  with 
problems  in  much  the  same  manner  that  problems  will  confront  him  In  later 
life,  when  there  may  be  no  one  to  show  him  how  to  proceed.'* 

:1362.  Vaughn,  S.  J.     Organization  and  administration  of  part-time  schools. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  10 :  379-83,  October  1921. 

The  organization  of  part-time  schools  should  be  completed  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  definite  means  taken  to  get  the  proper  information  to 
the  public  in  general  and  to  the  employers  for  whom  the  pupils  are  working. 

1363.  Vocational  education  association*  of  the  Middle  West.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  teaching  social  science  in  high  schools  and  industrial  classes. 
[Chicago,  m.]  Pub.  by  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the 
Middle  West,  1921.  30  p.  8°.  (Monographs  on  vocational  education. 
1921  series,  no.  1.) 

Members  of  committee:  Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  chairman;  John  R.  Commons, 
Frank  M.  Leavltt. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1364.  Morelock,  Oliver  J.    The  intermediate  school  and  vocational  guidance. 

Educational  review,  62 :  187-96,  October  1921. 

Bmphaslzes  the  value  of  the  Junior  high  echool  In  the  scheme  of  edacatloii. 
The  so-called  "  intermediate  school  '*  will  assure  the  further  democratisatioD  of 
the  public  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  the  oam- 
niunity. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION. 

1365.  Kational  conference  on  workers'  education  in  the  United  States.     Jst^ 

New  York,  1921.  Workers  education  in  the  United  States;  report  of 
proceed  ngs  first  National  conference  on  workers'  education  in  the 
United  States.  New  York  city,  Workers'  education  bureau  of  America* 
1921.    144  p.    8°.     [Workers*  education  bureau  series,  no.  1.] 

1366.  Allison,  Brent  D.     I^bor  education  in  Germany.     Survey,  47 :  55-57,  Oc- 

tober 8,  1921.  f 

Describes  among  other  things  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  labor, 
which  aims  to  become  a  labor  university. 

1367.  Budish,  J.  HL     Methods  of  mass  education.     Survey,  46 :  67^79,  Septan- 

ber  16,  1921. 

Says  that  the  shop  meeting  is  perhaps  the  best  available  moans  of  promot- 
ing mass  education. 

1368.  Haldane,   Richard  Burdon,   Viscount.    Education  of  the  adult  worker. 

Forum,  66 :  282-^7,  October  1921. 

Work  In  Great  Britain  described.  Discusses  education  an  a  palliative  of 
industrial  unrest. 

1369.  May,   P.   Stacy.    Workers'  education  at  Amherst.     Survey,   46:675-76, 

September  16,  1921. 

Describes  the  classes  for  workers  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  con- 
ducted by  Amherst  College,  in  cooperation  with  local  central  labor  unions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1370.  Hurley,  M.  E.    Agriculture  for  city  schools.    Elementary  .school  journal, 

22:  44-48,  September  1921. 

Describes  In  particular  tbe  work  of  the  Allendale  school  In  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1371.  Morg^an,  Agones  F.     A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  the 

public   secondary'   schools    of   California.     School    review,    29:574-85, 

October  1921. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  types  of  teachers  giving 
instruction  in  home  economics  in  those  schools ;  and  (b)  the  types  and  number 
of  courses  offered  under  this  name. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

uXw. 

1372.  Association  of  American  law  schools.     Handbook  .  .  .  and  proceedings 

of  the  summer  meeting  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  August  23-24,  1920, 
and  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Decem- 
ber 28-30,  1920.  232  p.  8°.  (H.  C.  Jones,  secretary,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  E.  A.  Gilmore :  Some  criticisms  of  legal  education,  p.  140-^11. 
2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  status  of  the  law  teacher,  p.  166-77. 
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MBDICINE  AND  NURSING. 

1373.  Gile,  John  M.     Medical  education  and  the  medical  supply.    Boston  medi- 

cal and  surgical  journal,  185:387-90,  September  29,  1921. 

Rerlews  the  history  of  medical  education,  and  the  demand  for  physicians 
in  rural  districts. 

1374.  Macdonald,   V.   M.    Mental  health  of  children.    American  Journal  of 

nursing,  22 :  6-8,  October  1921. 

First  paper  of  a  seriefl.  A  discu88i<Mi  of  mental  disorder  and  methofls  of 
prevention.     . 

1375.  Olmstead,   Katherine.     International  training  at  Bedford  college.    Na- 

tion's health,  3 :  494-95,  September  1921. 

Projected  courHc  of  study  in  public  health  nursing  at  Bedford  college  for 
women,  University  of  London. 

1376.  Painter,  Charles  F.    The  interest  of  the  public  in  medical  education. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  185 :  427-^2,  October  13.  1921. 
Discusses  some  of  the  defects  in  present-day  medical  education. 

1377.  Skillem,  Boss  H.     Postgraduate  work  in  laryngology.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  77 :  1145-46,  October  8,  1921. 

1378.  Vincent,   George  E.    The  passing  of  the  country   doctor.    Forum,  66: 

300-7,  October  1921. 

l^escribes  the  readjustments  of  medical  education  to  changed  conditions 
during  the  past  20  or  30  years.  Says  that  the  reluctance  of  young  doctors  to 
settle  in  rural  communities  is  one  of  the  most  disquieting  results  of  the  rais- 
ing of  standards  in  medical  training. 

1371).  Watson,   Grace.     Tractical   nursing — yesterday  and  to-day.     American 

journal  of  nursing,  22 :  25-31,  0<»tober  1921. 

By  practical  nursing  of  yesterday  is  meant  the  average  standard  of  nursing 
work  in  hospitals  of  a  period  of  20  or  more  years.  Discusses  also  the  work 
of  today. 

DENTISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 

i:i<SO.  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties.  Proceedings  of  the 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5-6,  1920.  200  p. 
8°.  (Theodore  J.  Bradley,  secretary-treasurer,  College  of  pharmacy, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

1381.  American   institute   of   dental   teachers.     Proceedings   of   the   twenty- 

eighth  annual   meeting  .  .  .  held   at   Indianapolis,    Indiana,   January 

24-26,  1921.     Published    by    American   institute  of  dental    teachers. 

157  p.  8°.     (Abram  Hoffman,  secretary,  381  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  D.  Black :  Progress  in  dental  education,  p.  14-26.  2.  G.  S. 
Millberry :  Training  dental  teachers,  p.  87-42.  8.  G.  B.  Denton :  Technical 
composition  and  scientific  methodology  for  dental  students,  p.  60^77.  4.  F.  C. 
W»ite :  The  dental  school  catalogue,  Ita  content  and  arrangement,  p.  87-100. 

1382.  National   association   of   dental  faculties.    Proceedings   of  .  .  .  thirty- 

seventh  annual  meeting,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  20  and  21,  1920. 
115  p.    8^     (DeL.  L.  Hill,  se<rotary,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
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CnnC  EDUCATION. 

1383.  American  school  citizenship  lea§rue.    History  committee.     An  Ameri- 

can citizenship  course  in  United  States  history.  General  course  for 
grades  I-VIII,  introducing  a  program  of  type  studies.  Published  for 
tlie  American  school  citizenship  league.  New  Yorlv.  Chicago  [etc.l 
C.  Scribn|>r's  sonS  [1921]    vi,  167  p.    12^ 

Members  of  committee :  W.  F.  Gordy,  chairman ;  P.  P.  Claxton,  C.  B. 
Chadsey,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 

CoNTBNTs. — To  the  teacher. — <3radeB  I,  II,  and  III :  Primitive  life  and  the 
beginnings  of  things. — Grades  IV  and  V :  Biographies  of  representative  men. — 
Grade  VI :  European  beginnings  of  American  history. — Grade  VI :  Explora- 
tion, colonization,  independence,  confederation,  and  the  Constitution. — Grade 
VIII :  The  development  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution. — Bibli- 
ography, Grades  IV- VIII. 

1384.  Armentrout,  W.   D.    A  project  In  elementary-school  citizenship.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  22 :  118-25,  October  1921. 

Discusses  the  attempt  to  organize  student  government  in  the  elementary 
training  school  of  the  Colorado  state  teachers'  college.  Presents  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  junior  council. 

1385.  Barnes,  Julius  H.     Teaching  current  events  as  training  for  citizenship. 

American  review  of  reviews,  64 :  885-87,  October  1921. 

1386.  Smith,  B.  B.    Teaching  civics  as  a  science  in  the  Joliet  township  high 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28 :  295-302,  September  1921. 

1387.  White,  E.  M.    Civics  in  continuation  schools.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world  (Ix)ndon)  53:634-^6,  October  1, 1921. 

Stresses  curricula  based  on  conditions  In  Bngland  and  the  British  common- 
wealth.    Gives  a  bibliography  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

1388.  Breckinridge,  Sophonlsba  P.    New  homes  for  old.    New  York  and  Lon- 

don, Harper  &  brothers,  1921.  xv,  356  p.  plates.  12*.  (Americaniza- 
tion studies.    Allen  T.  Burns,  director) 

1389.  Massachusetts.    Department  of  education.     Division  of  university  ex- 

tension. Thirty  lessons  in  naturalization  and  citizenship;  an  outline 
for  teachers  of  adult  imnrgrants.  Boston,  Mass.,  1921.  119  p.  8*. 
(Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
education,    vol.  vi,  no.  6,  whole  no.  39,  November  1921) 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

:1390.  Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper.    Women  professional  workers;  a  study  made 

for  the  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1921.    xiv,  467  p.    12*. 

The  author  first  analyzes  and  defines  the  nature  of  a  profession,  and  dis- 
cusses tbe  general  subject  of  women  as  professional  workers.  Next  in  order 
after  the  "  learned  professions " — ^medicine,  law,  the  ministry — the  various 
other  groups  of  professional  services  open  to  women  are  described.  These 
services  are  health  other  than  medicine ;  food  and  living ;  community,  dvlc. 
and  government ;  social ;  personnel  or  employment ;  industrial  and  labor ;  com- 
mercial— office  and  mercantile,  and  special ;  information  (Journalism,  etc.)  ;  floe 
and  applied  arts ;  technical ;  library  and  museum ;  teaching  and  other  eda- 
catlonal  services.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  selected  and  annotated  reading 
list.    The  introduction  is  by  Samuel  P.  Capen. 
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1881.  Charters,  W.  W.    The  reorganization  of  women's  education.    Educational 
review,  62 :  224r-31,  October  1921. 

Criticises   the   alleged   shortcomings   of   the  public   school   curriculum,   and 
then  discusses  the  activities  of  the  woman's  college. 

1392.  Hamilton,  Edith.    Schools  and  daughters.    North  American  review,  214 : 

518-26,  October  1921. 

Discusses  the  choice  of  a  school  or  college  for  girls. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1898.  Boyer,  Philip  Albert.    The  adjustment  of  a  school  to  individual  and  com- 
munity needs.    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920.    141  p.    tables.    8"*. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

A   study  .of   the   Stanton- Arthur  school,   which   serves   a   negro   section   in 
Philadelphia. 

1394.  Miller,  Kelly.    Education  of  the  negro  In  the  North.    Educational  review, 
62 :  232-38,  October  1921. 

1895.  Snyder,  Howard.    Paradise  negro  school.    Yale  review,  11 :  158-69,  Octo- 
ber 1921. 

Describes  a  negro  rural  school  in  Mississippi. 

1396.  Taylor,  B.  B.    Tuskegee's  mechanical  department.    Southern  workman, 

50 :  457-68,  October  1921. 

Methods  of  teaching  the  trades,  etc.,  at  Tuskegee  institute.     Illustrated. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1397.  Bickler,  Mary  H.    How  a  deaf  child  was  taught  speech-reading  and 

speech.    Volta  review,  23 :  455-70,  October  1921. 
Concluded  from  September  number. 

1398.  Goodwin,  Elizabeth.    An  experiment  in  teaching  language  on  individual 

lines.    Volta  rev  ew,  23:435-45.  October  1921. 

An  experiment  in   teaching  deaf  chiidren,    with    general    observations    on 
language  instruction. 

1399.  Manning,  Arthur  C.    Religious  education  of  the  deaf.    American  annals 

of  the  deaf,  66 :  354-61,  September  1921. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.      . 

1400.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  truant,  backward,  dependent 

and  delinquent  children  and  the  Am.erican  association  of  public 
officials  of  charity  and  correction.  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  confer- 
ence of  the  seventeenth  national  conference.  .  .  .  Held  in  Chicago,  St. 
Charles,  Geneva,  Riverside,  and  Mooseheart,  lUino's,  June  21-25,  1920. 
(Secretaries,  H.  W.  M<K>re,  Florence,  S.  C,  and  W.  G.  Theurer,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Contains :    1.   DsTid   Kinley :    State  uniyersities  and   State  welfare   instltu 
tions,  p.  5-9.     2.  W.  L.  Kuser:  The  school's  responsibility  to   the  pupil,  p. 
18-20.    3.  B.  A.  Doll :  Intelligence  and  industrial  tests  in  institutional  adminis- 
tration, p.  36-42. 

1401.  Clark,  Willis  W.    Success  records  of  prisoners  and  delinquents.    Journal 

of  delinquency,  6 :  443-52,  July  1921. 

Study  based  on  reports  of  many  of  the  larger  correctional  Institutions  on  file 
in  the  library  of  the  California  bureau  of  Juvenile  research. 

1402.  Qesell,  Arnold.    Exceptional  children  and  public  school  policy ;  including 

a  mental  survey  of  the  New  Haven  elementary  schools.  New  Haven, 
Yale  university  press,  1921.    06  p.    diagrs.,  fold.  map.    8". 
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1403.  Springer,  Ethel  M.    Children  deprived  of  paroital  care ;  a  study  of  chil- 

dren taken  under  care  by  Delaware  agencies  and  institutions.    Wash- 
ington,  Government    printing    office,    1921.     96  p.   incl.   tables.      8*. 

([U.  S.]   Children's  bureau.     Dep^ident,    defective    and    delinquent 
classes  series  no.  12.    Bureau  publication  no.  81.) 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1404.  Great   Britain.     Board   of   education.     Humanism   in   the   continuation 

school.     London,  H.  M.  stationer>'  office,  1921.     135  p.     12**.     (Educa- 
tional pamphlets,  no.  48) 

Written  by  J.  Dover  Wilson,  after  a  study  of  the  working  of  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  in  England  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  using 
the  limited  opportunities  of  those  schools  to  widen  the  intellectual  horlion  of 
young  people  who  cease  full-time  education  at  the  age  of  14. 

1405.  Yeaxlee,  Basil  A.    The  universities  and  the  people.    Contemporary  re- 

view, 120 :  516-24,  October  1921. 

The  service  of  the  British  universities  for  the  people,  espedaUy  through 
educational  settlements. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1406.  Bowker,  B.  B.     Some  children's  librarians.    Library  journal,  46 :  787-90. 

October  1,  1921. 

This  article  dealing  with  pioneers  in  the  Eastern  field  is  to  be  continued  In 
a  second  paper  on  other  children's  librarians,  chiefly  in  the  West.  Illustrated 
by  portraits. 

1407.  Guilfoile,  Elizabeth.     Using  the  public  library  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

Elementary  school  journal,  22 :  126-131,  October  1921. 

Work  of  the  C  class  of  the  fourth  grade  at  the  Avondale  school,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Progress  in  selection,  care,  and  use  of  books.  Clasa  gained  in  reading 
ability. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1408.  Education  in  homeopathic  medicine  during  the  biennlum  1918-1920;  by 

W.  A.  Dewey.    Washington,  1921.    7  p.     (Bulletin,  1921.  no.  18) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1018-1920. 

1409.  Education  of  the  deaf ;  by  Percival  Hall.    Washington,  1921.    16  p.     (Bul- 

letin 1921,  no.  14) 

Advance  sheets  from  tlie  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1020. 

1410.  Facilities  for  foreign  students  in  American  colleges  and  universities;  b: 

Samuel  Paul  Capen,  former  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  ol 
education.    Washington,  1921.    269  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  39) 

1411.  Higher  education  1918-1920 ;  by  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  edu- 

cation,  Bureau   of   education.    Washington,    1921.    46   p.     (Bulletin, 
1921,  no.  21) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1412.  Medical  education  1918-1920;  by  N.  P.  Colwell.    Washington,  1921.    15  p. 

(Bulletin,  1921,  no.  15) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 
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1413.  Part-time  education  of  various  types.    A  report  of  the  Ck)mmi8sion  on  the 

-reorganization  of  secondary  education,  appointed  by  the  National  edu- 
cation association.     Washington,  1921.    22  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  5) 

This  report  presents  various  types  of  part-time  education,  including  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  indicates  some  of  the  administrative  features  desirable. 
One  section  -is  devoted, to  Educational  and  yocatlonal  guidance,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  a  director  of  vocational  guidance  and  of  vocational 
counselors  In  the  schools. 

14 14.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  meetings  of  the  National  council 

of  primary  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24,  1920,  and  Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  March  3,  1921.     Washington,  1921.     44  p.     (Bulletin, 
1920,  no.  47) 

1415.  Special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind  during  the  biennium  1918- 

1920;  by  Edward  E.  Allen.    Washington,  1921.    14  p.     (Bulletin,  1921, 
no.  16) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  surrey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1416.  Suggestions  for  a  program  for  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools ; 

by  J.  Mace  Andress  and  Mabel  O.  Bragg.    Washington,  1921.     107  p. 
illus.     (Health  education  series,  no.  10) 

1417.  Suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Currituck  county, 

North  Carolina;  by  Katherine  M.  Cook.     Washington,  1921.     31  p. 

map,  tables.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  24) 

A  study  of  conditions  of  the  public  school  system  of  a  rural  county  in  North 
Carolina,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

1418.  Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.     Part  II. — I.  The  ele- 

mentary courses.     II.  Secondary  education.     III.  Special  departments 
and  subjects.    Washington,  1921.    191  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  2) 

1419.  The  teaching  of  civics  as  an  agency  for  community  interest  and  citizen- 

ship ;  by  John  James  Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  education. 
Washington,  1921.    10  p. 

Makes  suggestions  for  a  more  practical  course  of  study  in  civics,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  the  project  method  in  civics  Instruction. 

1420.  The  visiting  teacher;   by   Sophia  C.   Gleim.     Washington,   1921.     23  p. 

(Bulletin,  1921,  no.  10) 

Visiting  teacher  and  home  and  school  bibliography  :  p.  18-23. 

Summarizes  the  method  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  home 
and  school  followed  by  various  States  and  cities  in  providing  for  visiting 
teachers. 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  period  covered  by  thiB  paper  followed  the  demobilization  of  that  experiment 
in  education  under  war  conditions  known  as  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

During  the  early  part  of  1917  many  engineering  students  withdrew  from  the  school  ^ 
of  engineering  to  enter  different  branches  of  the  ,Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  at  this  time,  and  even  during  the  previous  years  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914,  withdrew  to  enter  the  service  of  our  allies  or  to  become 
Red  Cross  drivers  or  workers.  These  withdrawals,  followed  by  withdrawals  due  to 
the  application  of  the  Selective  Service  Draft  Law,  made  it  clear  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  the  Nation  with  men  trained  in  engineering  to  fill  the  numerous 
places  created  by  the  war  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  industries. 

For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  engineers  in  training,  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  made  provision  to  enlist  engineering  students  of  the  proper  age 
in  a  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  and  to  assign  them  back  to  their  colleges  to  complete  their 
engineering  work.  This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  inadequacy  was 
soon  manifest.  To  care  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  train  men  as  officers, 
the  collies  and  universities  of  the  country  were  organized  to  receive  and  train  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

STUBENTS'    ARMY  TRAINING   CORPS. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  it  became  evident  that,  with  the  application  of  the 
selective  draft  law,  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  supply  the  country  with  trained  men.  After  a  number  of 
conferences  between  educators  and  Government  officers,  the  War  Department  organ- 
ized a  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training,  consisting  of  Col.  Robert  I. 
Rees,  General  Staff  Corps;  Col.  John  H.  Wigmore,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office; 
Lieut.  Col.  Grenville  Clark,  Adjutant  General's  Office;  and  Maj.  Wm.  R.  Orton, 
War  Plans  Division,  with  Ralph  Barton  Perry  as  executive  secretary.  In  addition 
to  this  committee,  an  advisory  board  representing  the  educational  interests  was 
formed,  composed  of  President  James  R.  Angell,  Samuel  P.  Capen,  James  W.  Dietz, 
Hugh  Frayne,  Charles  R.  Mann,  Raymond  H.  Pearson,  and  Herman  Schneider. 
About  the  end  of  July,  1918,  after  plans  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  colleges, 
the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  President  R.  C.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Director  of  College  Training.  The  coimtry  was  divided 
into  12  districts  for  this  puri>06e,  with  a  subdirector  in  each  district.  Practically  all 
of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
give  instruction  to  men  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  The  various  institutions  made  contracts  for  the  subsistence,  housing,  and 
education  of  members  of  this  corps,  together  with  contracts  for  expenses  connected 
with  the  construction  of  temporary  buildings  or  making  alterations  in  existing  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government. 

The  Students '  Army  Training  Corps  was  raised  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  18, 1917,  commonly  known  as  the  Selective  Service  Act,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  31, 1918,  and  under  General  Order  No.  79  of 
the  War  Department  dated  August  24, 1918,  which  was  as  follows: 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  sections  1,  2,  8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  Conmss  auth- 
orizing the  President  to  increase  tempmiily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  approved  May  18, 1917,  the  Iresident  directs  that  for  the  period  of  the  existing 
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emeigency  there  ahall  be  maintained  by  voluntary  induction  and  draft  a  Students ' 
Armv  Tnuning  Corps.  Units  of  this  corps  wUl  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
at  educational  institutions  that  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  in  special  regulations. 

The  object  of  establishing  the  Students'. JLnny  Tnuning  Corps  was  to  utilize  effec- 
tively the  plant,  equipment,  and  organization  of  the  colleges  for  selecting  and  training^ 
officer  candidates  and  technical  experts  for  service  in  the  existing  emergency.  For 
purposes  of  military  organization  the  members  of  the  corps  formed  single  units,  but 
for  purposes  of  instruction  the  unit  consisted  of  one  or  more  sections,  according  to  the 
type  of  educational  training  given. 

The  collegiate  section  (known  as  section  A)  was  authorized  in  any  civil  educational 
institution  which  required  for  admission  to  its  regular  curricula  graduation  from  a 
standard  four-year  secondary  school  or  an  equivalent,  and  provided  a  general  or  pro- 
fessional curriculiun  covering  at  least  two  years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each  and  had 
a  student  attendance  sufficient  to  maintain  a  collegiate  section  of  a  strength  of  at  least 
100  men.  Collegiate  sections  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  oiganized 
in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  technology,  engineering,  mines,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  business  administration,  industry  and  commerce,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  in  graduate  schools,  normal 
schools,  jimior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 

The  vocational  section  (known  as  section  B)  was  authorized  in  institutions  having 
adequate  equipment. 

A  registrant  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  became  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  or,  cm  tiie  establishment  of  naval  units,  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  This  induction  was  voluntary,  under  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions. Upon  induction  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  placed 
on  active  duty  status,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  entered 
into  contracts  with  educational  institutions  for  the  quartering,  subsistence,  and 
instruction  of  such  men.  It  was  also  understood  that  from  time  to  time  members  of 
the  corps  might  be  assigned  to  training  camps,  training  schools,  depot  brigades,  or  to 
do  special  technical  work  at  collegiate  institutions.  It  was  also  planned  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  preference  of  the  registrants  to  the  branch  of  service  which  they 
would  ultimately  enter. 

The  administration  of  the  corps  was  carried  on  by  the  War  Department  through  its 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  Training  and  Instruction  Branch, 
War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  assisted  by  the  Advisory  Educational  Board, 
together  with  educational  directors,  district  educational  directors,  and  special  advisers. 
The  War  Department  provided  an  officer  of  the  Army  at  each  college  to  serve  as  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  commanding  officer  and  other  officers  assigned  to  duty  with 
different  units  were  directed  to  observe  the  general  usages  of  the  various  institutions 
affecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  or  other  academic 
instructors.  They  were  not  permitted  to  undertake  any  instructional  or  administra- 
tive duties  in  the  institution  other  than  those  connected  with  the  military  work  of  the 
corps.  The  military  officers  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  enforcing  military  discipline, 
but  no  authority  was  given  them  to  direct  or  interfere  with  purely  educational  matters. 

The  original  plan  of  training  consisted  of  11  hours  of  military  studies,  including 
drill,  theoretical  and  military  instruction,  and  physical  training,  and  42  houn  per 
week  for  allied  subjects.  These  42  hours  included  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
instruction,  and  necessary  preparation  therefor.  After  two  terms  of  work  the  arrange- 
ment provided  for  6  hours  of  military  training  and  47  houis  of  study  of  the  allied  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  seen  later  that  suggested  courses  for  technical  schools  were  submitted 
by  the  committee  from  which  the  actual  courses  given  at  an  institution  were  planned 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  regional  director. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  issued  from  time  to  time  cir- 
culars regarding  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  aims  of 
the  War  Department. 
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The  allied  subjects  mentioned  above  included  the  following:  Engiish,  French, 
German,  mathematics,  i^ysics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  geology,  geogra^y, 
topography  and  map  drawing,  meteorology,  astronomy,  hygiene,  sanitation,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  mechanical  and  iree*hand  drawing,  surveying,  economics,  accounting) 
history,  international  law,  military  law  and  government.  In  the  case  of  the  technical 
and  professional  schools,  provisions  were  made  for  approving  a  general  program  con- 
taining subjects  other  than  those  included  in  the  above  list,  and  also  penoiiaBion  could 
be  granted  any  institution  for  the  recognition  as  an  allied  subject  one  subject  outside 
the  foregoing  list  provided  it  occupied  not  more  than  three  hours  per  week  in  lectures 
and  recitations  combined. 

A  special  course  in  war  issues  was  demanded  in  all  programs  of  study  for  section  A. 
This  was  to  cover  three  classroom  hours  per  week  for  two  terms.  This  course  was 
intended  to  give  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the 
various  steps  previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

In  section  B  the  required  hours  were  as  follows:  Military  subjects,  including  drill 
and  physical  training,  15}  hours;  vocational  subjects,  33  hours;  war  issues,  1  hour. 

The  general  scheme  for  work  in  section  A  covered  a  period  of  ed^ht  terms  of  12  weeks 
each,  with  a  vacation  period  of  one  week  at  the  end  of  each  term.  In  this  way  the 
academic  or  technical  work  would  be  done  in  a  period  of  two  yean,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  men  thus  trained  would  be  prepared  for  technical  wcM'k  or  for  officer  material. 

The  proposed  schedules  of  studies  for  the  four  engineering  courses  as  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Educational  and  Special  Training  are  given  herewith: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


FIRST  TBRM.  HoorS 

per  week. 

Mathematics 12 

Chemistry 12 

Draviog  and  doscrlptlYe  geometry  or  sanreyliig     9 

War  issues  and  EngllBh  composition 9 

MiUtary  training U 


Total. 


53 


SaOOKD  TKBM. 

Mathemattos 12 

Chemistry 12 

Drawing  and  deeoriptl va  geometry  or  sonreytng  9 

War  issues  and  En^lshoompositlon 9 

liiUtary  training 11 

Total r^ 


Mathematics 12 

Physios 14 

Mechanics  and  mechanism , 15 

Drawing  and  deecriptlTe  geometry  or  sorveylng  0 

Military  training 0 

Total....... .nS 

FOCTBTH  TEBX. 

Mathematics 9 

Physics 14 

Mechanics 15 

Surveying  or  drawing 9 

MiUtary  training 6 

Total 53 

fllTH  TSBM. 

Theory  of  straoturfls 6 

Materials 10 

Railroad  engineering  (including  drafting  and 

field  work) 15 


fiVTH  TaEM— oontluaed.        Hours 

per  week. 

Hii^way  engineering 9 

Map  reading  and  topographical  drawing 2 

Geology 8 

MiUtary  training 0 


Total. 


53 


Theory  of  atructuree. 9 

Bridge  design 4 

Railroad  engineering  (Indndlng  drafting) 9 

Hydranlios 18 

Electrical  engineering 12 

MOitary  training 6 

Total ^ 


Theory  of  sti  ucturee 12 

Bridge  design 10 

Railroad  engineering 4 

Heat  engineering 12 

HjrdrauUc  and  sanitary  engineering 9 

MiUtary  training 6 

Total m 

BGHTH  TEBM. 

Theory  of  Structures 12 

Hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  and  design  16 

Heat  engineering 9 

Railroad  design 8 

Sanitary  sdenoe  and  public  health I 

Businesslaw  and  accounting 5 

MiUtary  training 6 


ToUl. 


fS 
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Courses  divided  between  surveying  and  dmwing  were  to  be  given  in  •ccordance 
the  season  of  year  in  which  they  came  and  ti)e  number  registered.    The  total 
time  allotment  to  surveying  was  to  be  equivalent  to  12  hours  per  week  for  one  term. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

riRH  Tiaic— oontinaed.         Hcxixs 

perweelc 

Applied  medMDJfli 12 

llaghtne  dfiwlng 6 

Shopwork 4 

llUttary  training 6 


Hours 
per  week. 

IS 

Drnwing  and  dMcriptl^  geometiy • 

Chemistry 12 

War  iasoes  and  English  compodtian 9 

KiUtary  training 11 


Total. 


£3 


SIOOlfD  TXBX. 

Mechanism 9 

VflthfiTPfttVlP 12 

Chemistry 12 

WariasoesandBngUshoompoaltieii 9 

MOitarj  training U 


Total. 


^^hmlfm  and  lT^f1*^^^»^^  engineering  draw- 
ing   W 

ICathematics 12 

Physics 14 

Bhcq;>work 4 

Surveying^  map  reading,  and  topographical 

drawing 7 

miitaiy  training 6 


Total. 


rOUBlHTBBM. 

Applied  meefaanios. , 


88 


12 

12 


Iffephanipal  engineering  drawing 6 

Physics  and  physical  laberatery 14 

Shopwork 4 

Military  trainfaig 6 


Total. 


18 


Total. 


Heat  englneenng  and  engineering  laboratory. . .  15 

Hydraulics 11 

Applied  meehankis 10 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory 7 

Shopwork 4 

Military  training S 


Total. 


a 


SXYXMTH  TKBM. 


fllTII  TKBV. 

Heat  engineering  and  engineering  laboratory. . .    15 
Electrical  engineering 10 

In  place  of  gas  motors,  60  hours  (total)  of 

to  heat  treatment. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Materials  o(  engineering  and  tiwting  materials 

laboratory 12 

Meehanism  of  machines 5 

Machine  design :  10 

Applied  mechanics 10 

Surveying  or  refirigeratioin 2 

Shopwork 4 

Engineering  laboratory 4 

Military  training 6 

TotaL SS 

EIOHni  TEBM. 

Power  plant  design 5 

Industrial  plants  (indndlng  heating  and  venti- 
lation)   16 

Mechanics  of  engineering 7 

Engineering  laboratory 10 

QasBiotors 5 

Shopwork 4 

Mmtary  training 6 


Total O 

laboratory  and  lecture  work  may  be  assigned 


HRsr  TVBM.  Hours 

per  week. 

12 

I>rawing  and  descriptive  geometry 9 

Chemistry 12 

War  issues  and  English  oomposition 9 

Military  training 11 


Total. 


53 


8KC0ND  TEBX . 

Mathematics 12 

Chemistry 12 

Drawing  and  descriptive  geometry 9 

War  issues  and  English  composition 9 

Military  trsinlng U 


Total. 


53 


Houra 

per  week. 

Ifa^hamfttiMt 12 

Phyaks -. 14 

Mechanics  and  appuA  meoba&ftos 12 

Mechanical  engineering  drawing 9 

Military  training 6 

Total ._» 

rouKTR  nouc. 
Mathematics 12 

Physics 14 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering 2 

Applied  mechanics 12 

Surveying,  map  reading,  and  topogrsphioal 

drawing 7 

Military  training 6 

Total 68 


students'  ABMT  TBAnnNQ  CORPS. 


per  week. 
Elements  of  electrical  engineeriDg  azid  dlreet- 

curnnt  machinery 15 

Electrical  engineering  labctatory 8 

Heat  engineering - 0 

Katerialsul  engineering 6 

Shopwcrk 9 

Military  training 6 

Total 5S 

flOm  TKSX. 

Variable  and  alternating  cuirents 13 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory 12 

Heat  engineering 9 

liedianical  engineering  laboratory 8 

Stmctnres  or  machine  design 8 

Military  training 8 

Total 53 


«       sBTams  TBBM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Alternating  current  maehinery 15 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory 8 

HydranhoB 9 

Electrical  transmisBion  (power  and  telephone) .  15 

Military  training 8 

Total "^M 

BlORniTBBlC. 

Alternating  currant  machinery 8 

Eleetrieal  engineering  laboratory 8 

Power  stations  (steam  and  hydraulio) 18 

Motor  appUcatioos,  Ugbting  and  stoca^a  bat- 
teries   18 

Business  law  and  aocoonting 4 

Military  training 8 

Total "^ 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 


wtast  TERM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Inorganic  chemistry 21 

Mathematics 12 

War  issues  and  English  composition 9 

MlUtary  training. 11 

Total r^ 

SECOND  TEBM. 

Inorganic  chemistry  and  quahtatire  analysis . .  21 

Mathematics 12 

War  issues  and  English  composition 9 

Military  training. U 

Total 53 

THIBD  TERM. 

QoalltatiTe  analysis 12 

Quantitative  analysis 2 

Mathematics 12 

Physics 14 

Oancral  engineering  drawing 7 

Military  training 8 

Total 53 

rOUETH  TEEM. 

Quantitative  analysis 14 

Elements  of  organic  chamistxy 8 

Physics 12 

Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics 7 

General  engineering  drawing 8 

Military  training 8 

Total 53 


Hoars 
per  week. 

Quantitative  analysis 15 

Physical  chemistry 17 

Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics 15 

Military  training 8 

Total 58 


Physioal  chemistry 17 

Organic  chemistfy 18 

Elements  of  eleotrical  engineering. 12 

Military  training 8 


Total. 


aEVMITH  IXEK. 

Organic  chemistry 18 

Chemical  technology 8 

Proximate  technical  analysis 8 

Elements  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  engi- 
neering  , 15 

Military  training. 8 

Total ."» 


Caiemical  technology 24 

Oiemical  warfare 1 

Engineering  materials 12 

Mechanical  engineering  laboratory 18 

Military  training 8 


Total. 


To  show  how  closely  the  schedule  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Eiducation  and 
Special  Training  was  carded  out  in  one  instancei  the  schedules  given  below  were 
submitted  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  approved  by  the  regional 
director,  President  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

The  numbers  given  after  courses  represent  clock  hours  in  the  following  order: 
Recitation,  preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total  number  of  hours. 

104821—22 2 
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EN6INEBBING  EDUCATIOl^  AFXBB  THE  WAK. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.* 


FDUT  TBBIC.  Houn 

per  week. 

Algebra  4-«-0-0. 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 12 

Drawing  1-3-4M) 9 

War  issues  ^-<MM) 9 

MiUtary  training 11 

Total m 

SKCOND  TERM. 

Trigonometry  and  analytics  4-8-0-0 IS 

Chemistry  0-0-0-12 12 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4-0-8 9 

War  issues  3-4MM) 9 

MlUtary  training 11 

Total 


53 


TBXBD  TBSM. 


Analytics  and  calcnlns  4-8^M) 12 

Physlcs2-4-44 14 

liechanism  3-<MH) 9 

Surveying  1-9-0-8 8 

Descrixrtive  geometry  1-2-0-8 8 

Military  training 8 

Total 83 

VOVmiH  TBIM. 

Calcjulus  4-8-0-0 12 

Physics  2-4-1-4 14 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 8 

Railroad  engineering  2-4-0-0 8 

Surveying  1-2-0-8 9 

Military  training 8 

Total 63 


Theoretical  mechanics  2-4-0-0 8 

Applied  mechanics  4-^-0-0 12 

Materials  laboratory  0-0-0-4 4 

Railroad  engineering  0-0-0-9 9 


FOTH  TBXM— oontinned.       Houn 

per  week. 

Highways  2-4-0-0 8 

Map  reading  and  top  drawing  0-0-0-2 2 

Qeoilogy  2-4-2-0 8 

Military  training 8 


Total. 


Structures  and  bridge  design  4-8-1-0 13 

Railroad  engineering  2-40-0 8 

Oeodesy  1-2-0-1 4 

HydrauUcs  4-8-0-0 12 

Electrical  engineering  2-4-2-i 12 

Military  training 6 

Total S3 

SIVENTH  TKKIC. 

Bridge  design  4-8-0-0 12 

Relnftirced  concrete  3-8-1-0 10 

Steam  engines  3-8-0-0 9 

Power  plants  0-0-0-3 3 

Business  law  and  accounting  1-2-1-0 4 

'  Hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  3-8-0-0. ...  9 

Military  training 8 


Total. 


EIQHTH  TSKM 


Bridge  design  0-0-0-12 

Hydimulic  and  sanitary  engineering  design 

2-4^M 

Thermodjrnamics  2-4-0-0 

Medianlcal  laboratory  0-0-0-9 

Railroad  engineering  0-0-0-9. 

Machine  design  0-0-0-2 

Sanitary  science  and  public  health  1-2-1-0... 

Astronomy  0-0-0-2 

Military  training 


Total. 


12 

10 

6 
2 
9 
2 
4 
2 

e 

58 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.' 


Hours 
per  week. 

Algebra  4-8-0^. 12 

Chemistry  2-4-9-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-0-8 9 

War  issues  8-8-0^ 9 

Military  training 11 

Total "» 

8KC0ND  TKBM. 

Trigonometry  and  analytici  4-8-0-0 12 

Steam  engineering  8-8-0-0 9 

Mechanism  1-2-0-0 3 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4^-3 9 

War  issues  3-8-0-0 9 

Mttitary  training 11 

Total ~« 


THIRD  TERM.  HOUXS 

per  week. 

Analytics  and  ealcalus  4-8*0-0 12 

Physios  2-4-44. .\ 14 

Mechanism  8-8-0-0 9 

Ghemistry  0-0-0-12 12 

Military  training.'. 8 

Total 53 

VOURTH  TBRM.^ 

Oaleuhis  4-8-O-0 12 

PhyBios2-44-4 14 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 0 

Surveying  1-2-0-4 7 

Shop  0-0-0-8 8 

MlUtary  training 6 


Total. 


1  The  numbers  »iven  after  the  courses  represent  the  dock  hours  in  the  following  order:  Redtstlon, 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total  number  of  hours. 


HBNSSELABB  POXiYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


FIFTH  TKBM.  HOOTS 

per  wecdc. 

Theoretical  mecfaanicB  2-4-0-0 6 

Applied  mechanics  4-8-0-0 12 

Thennodynamics  3-0-0^) 9 

Electrical  engineering  3-0-1-0. 10 

Boilers  2^1-0-0. 0 

Shop  0-0-0-4 4 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 


Structures  3-6-0-0 0 

Hydraulics  4-0-0-0 13 

Heat  engines  3-0-0-0 0 

NaTBl  architecture  0-0-0-2 2 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-4 4 

Electrical  laboratory  0-0-0-7 7 

ShopO-0-0-4 4 

Military  training 6 

Total ~53 


aXTSMTH  TBBM. 

Metallurgy  3-6-0-0. 9 

Materials  laboratory  0-0-0-3 3 


fBVKMTH  TBRic— continued.     Hours 

per  week. 

Graphics  of  machinery  1-2-0-2 6 

Machine  design  2-4-0-4 10 

Steam  engine  design  8-0-O-0 9 

BeMgeratien  1-2-0-0 9 

Businesslaw  and  accounting  1-2-1-0.... 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-4... 4 

Military  training 6 

Total 5S 

BOHTH  TBKM . 

Power  plants  1-2-0-2 5 

Industrial  plants  3-6-0-0 9 

Marine  engmeering  1-2-0-0 8 

Heating  and  ventilation  2-4-0-0 0 

Automobile  design  0-0-0-4 4 

Oas  engine  2-4-O-0 6 

Hydraulic  turbines  1-2-0-0 3 

Shop  0-0-0^ 8 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-3 3 

Military  training 6 

Total ~63 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.' 


FIBST  TBBM.  HOUTS 

per  week. 

Algebra  4-8-<M) 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-0-6 9 

War  issues  3-6-0-0 9 

MlUtary  training 11 

ToUl 53 

8BGOND  TBBM. 

Trigonometry  and  analytics  4-8-0-0 12 

Steam  engineering  3-6-0-0 9 

Mechanism  1-2-0-0 3 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4-0-3 9 

War  inues  3-6-0-0 9 

Military  training 11 

Total 53 

IBIBD  TBBM. 

Analytics  and  calculus  4-8-0-Ol 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 14 

Mechanism  3-6-0-0 9 

Chemistry  0-0-0-12 12 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 

FOVBTH  TBBM. 

Calculus  4-8-O-0 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 14 

E  laments  of  electrical  engineering  0-0-2-0 2 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

Shop  0-0-0-6 6 

Surveying  1-2-0-4 7 

Military  training 6 


Total 53 

1  The  numbers  given  after  the  courses  represent 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  total. 


flFTB  TBBM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Theoretical  mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

AppUed  mechanics  4-8-0-0 12 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering  and  direct 

current  machinery  5-10-0-0 15 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-0-0-8 8 

Thermodynamics  2-4-0-0 : 6 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 

SIXTH  TBBM. 

Variable  and  alternating  current  4-8-0-0 12 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-0-0-12 12 

HydiBuUcs  4-8-0-0 12 

Mechanicallaboratory  0-0-0^ 5 

Machine  design  1-2-0-3 6 

Military  training 6 

ToUl 58 


8BVBNTH  TBBM. 

Alternating  current  machinery  2-6-4-8 15 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-O-0-8 8 

Electrical  transmission  5-10-0-0 15 

Business  law  and  accounting  1-2-1-0 4 

Boilers  l-»4>-2 5 

Military  training 6 

Total 58 

EIGHTH  TBBM. 

Alternating  current  machinery,  2-4-2-0 8 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory,  0-0-0-6 6 

Power  plants,  mechanical,  1-2-0-2 5 

Power  plants,  electrical,  1-2-0-2 5 

Hydraulic  turbines  1-2-0-0 3 

Motor  application,  lighting  and  storage  bat- 
teries 8-6-8-3 16 

Heat  engines  1-2-0-2 5 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 

the  clock  hours  In  the  following  order:  Recitation  > 
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EN6INEEBIK6  EDUCATION  AFTBB  THE  WAB. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERINGJ 


nBST  TSRM.  Hoots 

per  week. 

Algebra  4-8-(M) 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-0-6 9 

War  issues  a-<MM) 9 

MlUtary  training 11 

Total : 63 

nOOND  TIBM. 

Trigonometry  and  analytics  4-MM) 12 

Chemistry  2-i-CM) 6 

Chemistry  (MM)-12 12 

Mechanical  drawing,  0-0-0-3 8 

War  Issues  3-6-0-0 9 

Military  training 11 

Total 53 

THIKD  TSRM. 

Analytics  and  calculus  ^-8-0-a 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 14 

Chemistry,  quantitatlye  3-6-0-0 9 

Chemistry,  quallUtlTe  0-0-0-12 12 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 

fOUETR  nutM. 

Calcuhis  4-S-O-O 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 14 

Chemistry  2-4-04) 15 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

Military  training 6 

Total 53 

HfTU  TEBM. 

Theoretical  mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

A  pplied  mechanics  4-9-0-0 12 

Electrical  engineering  2-0-2-0 10 


niTH  TSBM— continued.        Hours 


Chemistry,  organic  3-6-0-10 10 

MtUtary  training 6 

Total 53 


Structures  1-2-0-0 3 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-0-0-7 7 

Hydraulics  4-a-O-O 12 

Machine  design  1-^-0-^ 6 

Physical  chemistry  3-6-41-3 .' 17 

Clas  analysis  0-0-0-2 2 

Military  training 6 

Total S3 

8STXHTR  TKBM. 

MetaUnrgy  3-6-0-0 9 

Business  law  and  aooounting  1-2-1-0 4 

Materials  laboratory  0-0-0-3 3 

Steam  engines  2-4-0-0 6 

Water  analysis  O-O-O-IO lO 

ElectroKAiemistry  1-2-1-4 8 

Physical  chemistry  l-24)-0 3 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-4 4 

Military  trahiing 6 

Total 53 

UOBTH  TIRM. 

Sewage  1-2-1-0 4 

Power  idants  1-2-0-3 s 

Thermodynamics  2-4-0-0 6 

Sorreying  and  topography  1-2-0-4 7 

Mechanism  2-4-0-0 < 

Food  analysis  1-2-0-4 7 

Industrial  dhemistry  2-4-0-2 8 

Sanitary  science  and  public  health  1-2-1-0 4 

Military  training 6 

Total S3 


To  care  for  men  who  had  been  at  the  RensBelaer  Polytechnic  Institute  for  one  or 
two  years,  thejollowing  achedules  were  anranged. 

Work  was  to  be  done  as  of  third  tenn  for  men  who  had  been  at  the  institute  one 
year  of  two  terms  and  who  were  taking  the  third  term  at  this  time.  Numbera  after 
courses  have  the  same  meaning  as  given  on  complete  schedules,  viz,  clock  hours 
devoted  to  recitations,  preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total. 


avn.  ENonnEKBS.  Hours 

per  week. 

Calculus,  4-&-0-0 12 

Physics,  2-1-2-2 10 

Mechanism,  5-10-0-0 15 

Highways,  2-4-0-0 6 

8unre3rlng,  1-2-0-1 4 

Military  training 6 


Total. 


53 


MICBAinCAL  AND  KLXCTEICAL  SNOlKSKBa.   HOUTS 

per  week. 

Calculus,  4-S-O-O 12 

Physics,  2-4-0-2 8 

Mechanism,  5-10-0-0 U 

Chemical  laboratory,  0-0-0-0 0 

Topographical  drawing,*  0-0-0-3 3 

MlUtary  training € 

Totol S3 


1  The  numbers  given  after  the  courses  represent  the  dock  hours  in  the  following  order:  Redtatloo, 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total. 
'  Shop  taken  in  past  summer. 


BBNSSfBLAEB  FOLYTfiCHNIG  INSTITUTE. 


CHSiocAL  xxGDnsBa.  Hours 

per  week. 

CUculdS,  4-S-4M) 12 

Pli7Sios,3-i-0-2. 8 

Ch0iiiisti7,3-»-O-12 21 

Mechanics,  2--i-0-0 6 

MUitary  tndnlng 6 


Total. 


A3 


War  iBBues  for  this  clasB  were  to  be  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  terms. 

The  work  to  be  done  was  considered  as  of  the  fifth  term  for  men  who  had  been  at 
the  institute  lor  two  years,  or  fonr  terms,  and  who  were  taking  the  fifth  term  at  this 
time. 


dvn.  KNoiNKEas.  Hours 

per  week. 

Physics,  2-4-0-4. 10 

Mechanics,  5-l(MM) 15 

Hlgfawasrs,  1-2-1-0 4 

Topogrephioal  drawing,  0-0-0-1 1 

Ifinerakigy  and  geology,  2-4-3-0 8 

Railroad  engineering,  a'^MM) 0 

MiUtory  training 6 

Total '63 

MKCHAiaCAL  BNOINKKBINO. 

Thermodynamics,  3-4MM) 0 

Boilers,  2-4-0-1 7 

Electrical  engineering,  3-0-1-0 10 

Mechanlcs,&-1(MM) 15 

Mechanical  laboiatory,  O-O-O-0 6 

Military  tTftlning 6 

Total .* 53 


ELECTRIC  Vi.  CNOZNEXBS.  Hours 

per  week. 
Elements  of  electrical  eoglneeiing  and  direct 

current  5-10-0-0 15 

Electrical  engineering  Iaborator> ,  i»-v^<0-8 8 

Thermodynamies ,  3-6-  M> 9 

Meohanliis.  6-10-(M>. 15 

Military  uaining. 6 


Total. 


68 


CHEMICAL  ENQINEEBS. 


Mflcfaanlos,  5-10^0-0. 15 

Electrloal  engineering,  8-6-1-0 10 

Chemistry,  organic ,  3-6-0-10 19 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory,  0-0-0-3 3 

MlUtary  training 6 

Total ~53 


The  work  done  by  men  who  had  been  at  the  institute  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
since  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  had  been  given  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1918  and  were  therefore  taking  the  eighth  term  at  the  institute,  was  arranged 
to  complete  the  regular  institute  course  during  the  term  which  ended  January  9, 
1919,  at  which  time  a  proposed  commencement  would  take  place.  The  work  during 
the  summer  included  the  subjects  of  the  r^:ular  course  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  required  for  students  on  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  basis  ran  from  27^  to  47}  hours  per  week.  This  included  study  periods.  The 
courses  given  were  the  theoretic^  subjects  of  the  senior  year  of  the  institute  curriculum. 

The  committee  schedules  were  issued  in  many  cases  after  the  regular  time  of  open- 
ing for  the  technical  institutions,  and  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
October  students  were  being  inducted  into  the  corps. 

On  October  1,  1918,  the  United  States  Army  training  detachments  which  were 
established  at  educational  institutions  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  were  merged  with  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  as  this  date  was  set 
for  the  formal  mobilization  of  this  corps.  At  this  time,  at  more  than  400  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States,  over  150,000  young  men  became  members 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

On  September  17,  1918,  orders  were  issued  to  the  mobilization  officers  at  various 
recruiting  stations  permitting  students  subject  to  draft  to  enroll  as  members  of  the 
naval  section  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  institutions  at  which  naval 
units  were  established.  At  various  institutions  throughout  the  country  a  limited 
number  of  men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  naval  units. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  orders  were  issued  to  demobilize  the  Stu- 
dents* Army  Training  Corps,  and  this  began  about  the  first  of  December,  demobiliza- 
tion being  completed  about  December  21. 


10  ENGINEEHHiTG  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR, 

This  experiment  covered  a  period  of  12  weeks  and  completed  the  first  term  of  the 
Student's  Army  Training  Cori)s.  It  was  necessary  for  each  school  to  keep  records  of 
the  scholastic  work  of  the  students  on  the  percentage  basis  of  100.  The  committee  re- 
quested monthly  records  of  grades  to  be  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
necessary  information  regarding  various  members  of  the  corps.  The  military  records 
were  kept  by  the  personnel  officer.  The  work  of  each  term  of  12  weeks  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  furlough  of  one  week,  and  from  the  records  made  by  members  of 
the  corps  their  continuation  was  to  have  been  determined. 

The  work  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  in  general  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  college  administrators,  largely  because  the  relations  between  the  military  com- 
manders and  the  educational  authorities  were  not  fully  adjusted.  The  demand  for 
men  to  be  used  for  military  duty  and  for  kitchen  police  prevented  many  students  from 
properly  pursuing  their  studies,  and  in  many  cases  the  time  taken  for  drill  and  guard 
duty  prevented  students  from  obtaining  proper  educational  training.  The  period 
covered  by  this  experience,  however,  was  the  period  of  an  entirely  new  experiment, 
and  the  unforeseen  difficulties  had  not  been  overcome  by  the  time  the  experiment  was 
concluded.  It  was  the  belief  of  many  that,  had  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
been  continued  for  a  longer  period,  these  difficulties  could  have  been  rectified  and  the 
training  made  successful. 

From  a  study  of  the  courses  listed  above,  it  will  be  evident  that  with  proper  adminis- 
tration the  four  courses  in  engineering  would  have  given  training  sufficient  to  produce 
able  engineers,  considering  that  this  training  was  planned  for  intensive  study  during  a 
critical  period  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS   IN  ENGINEERING   EDUCATION. 

The  period  covered  by  the  years  1919  and  1920  is  marked  by  few  changes  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  engineering  schools;  some  of  these  changes  have  been  in  progress  for  five 
or  six  years,  some  have  been  brought  about  by  new  demands,  and  some  by  new  laws. 
Very  few  schools  report  changes  due  to  war  experiences  or  to  the  Mann  report,  men- 
tioned in  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Vol.  I,  page  100. 

The  war  experiences  of  the  schools  of  engineering  are  so  recent,  and  in  many  cases 
were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  constructive  suggestions  from 
these  experiences.  Of  the  replies  received  from  those  in  charge  of  engineering  schools, 
only  one  states  that  the  war  experience  gave  suggestive  matter.  This  suggestion  was 
the  value  of  8uper\ised  study.  The  author  of  this  reply  believes  that  great  value  can 
be  derived  and  should  be  accomplished  by  supervised  study.  To  the  writer  of  this 
report  the  plan  of  supervised  study  was  welcomed  as  a  method  of  increasing  the  study 
time  of  the  students,  but  when  this  was  instituted  it  was  found  that  with  those  unac- 
customed to  study  in  large  rooms  with  a  number  of  persons  present  the  method  pro- 
duced poor  results.  The  psychological  effect  of  restricted  activity  and  uriform  study 
time  of  definite  duration  was  bad.  The  results  of  this  method  were  not  good,  and 
there  was  much  complaint  from  the  students. 

The  methods  used  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  revolutionary  in 
that  old  values  were  absolutely  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  and  many  thought 
that  the  engineering  curricula  might  be  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This 
did  not  occur,  for  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
days  made  all  anxious  to  return  to  prewar  conditions.  .This  experience  was  unfor- 
tunate in  that  it  was  of  such  short  duration  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  three  months 
of  operation  to  correct  the  evils  which  had  developed,  and,  as  said  before,  many 
believe  that  had  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  been  continued  for  a  year  with 
war  incentives  for  work,  a  different  result  could  have  been  expected. 

The  experiment  did  prove  the  value  of  an  incentive  for  work,  an  impelling  motive, 
and  in  this  post-war  period  courses  for  orientation  of  the  young  engineer  have  been 
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introduced,  and  '' motivation"  is  a  new  tenn,  which  indicates  the  influence  of  such 
counses  on  the  work  of  the  engineering  student.  The  war  experience  has  also  shown  to 
numy  that  courses  of  study  may  be  changed  without  great  difficulty,  and  it  may  be 
with  advantage.    . 

The  various  replies  that  have  been  received  r^arding  the  effect  of  the  Mann  report 
have  indicated  in  most  cases  that  the  report  has  had  little  influence.  A  few  have 
used  the  reports  as  a  basis  for  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  o^era  have  made  changes 
which  are  rec<»nmended  in  the  report,  but  the  consideration  of  these  antedated  the 
xeport,  and  were  due  to  the  developments  of  educational  methods  or  the  demands 
ol  the  times.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  advocated  and  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  In  many  insti* 
tutions  the  report  has  received  careful  study  by  faculty  and  officers. 

To  help  the  Nation  at  the  critical  period  of  the  war,  many  institutions  graduated 
the  classes  in  engineering  at  an  early  day  by  utilizing  Saturdays  for  class  work,  and  in 
this  way  men  were  graduated  in  February  and  May,  1918,  in  place  of  June,  1^18. 

In  some  institutions,  before  the  establishment  of  or  plans  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  were  made,  instruction  was  given  dming  the  summer  of  1918,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  graduate  the  class  of  1919  in  December,  1918.  The  armSstice  of 
November,  1918,  made  any  further  speeding  up  of  work  unnecessary;  and  after  the 
graduation  in  December,  1918,  or  January,  1919,  and  the  demobilization  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps,  work  was  resumed  on  almost  normal  schedules.  The 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  work  of  the  first  term 
made  the  studies  in  January  of  such  a  nature  that  the  regular  schedule  could  be 
resumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  February,  1919. 

The  period  1918-1920  marks  a  new  era  of  increased  enrollment  in  the  engineering 
schools.  The  enrollment  of  September,  1918,  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
was  large.  This  was  due  to  many  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  Government  agreed 
to  send  eligible  young  men  to  college  and  to  pay  their  expenses,  including  tuition, 
board,  room  rent,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  give  them  the  pay  of  regular  soldiers. 
Besides  this,  the  Selective  Draft  Law  made  it  impossible  for  one  of  draft  age  to  get  an 
education  in  any  other  manner,  and  many  men  wanted  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
way.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  who  were  eligible  took  advantage  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  to  avoid  active  fighting  service. 

On  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  a  number  of  men  left, 
but  after  the  demobilization  of  the  Army  many  other  men  returned  for  the  second  term 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  so  that  the  second  term  enrollment  amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  first  term. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  enrollment  of  most  engineering  schools  was  even  larger  than 
that  during  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  period,  and  this  large  enrollment  was 
continued  or  exceeded  in  the  fall  of  1920,  and  that  of  1920  by  the  still  larger  enroll- 
ment of  1921. 

The  large  enrollments  during  these  years  have  been  due  to  the  return  of  many  who 
had  interrupted  their  studies  early  in  the  war  to  unite  with  arms  of  our  own  service 
or  those  of  our  allies;  to  the  return  of  those  who  were  drafted;  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
interrupted  the  education  of  many  who  would  have  entered  the  engineering  schools 
diuing  the  period  of  the  war,  and  finally  to  the  fact  that  many  students  or  parents  had 
been  placed  in  such  a  financial  condition,  because  of  the  high  wages  paid  to  artisans, 
that  certain  young  men  were  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  higher  education.  In  addition, 
the  value  of  coU^e  education  was  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  college  trained 
men  during  the  war  in  the  service  and  the  industries. 

The  showing  made  by  men  trained  in  engineering  during  this  critical  period  indi- 
cated to  many  the  value  of  such  education,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  large  enrollment 
will  be  maintained  unless  business  depression  continues  for  a  long  time.  The  demand 
for  men  trained  in  engineering  for  executive  positions  in  the  industries  also  indicates 
that  this  enrollment  will  continue. 
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There  are  several  tendendee  of  this  period  which  are  indicated  by  a  study  of  the 
college  catalogues  and  of  the  replies  to  inquiiiee.  These  tendendes,  although  more 
evident  at  this  time,  have  been  gradually  developing,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  evident  for  years. 

There  is  some  indication  that  more  special  courses  are  desired,  such  as  compreaaed- 
air  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  heating  and  ventilating  engineering;  but  there 
is  a  strong  current  of  feeling  that  we  should  dev^op  men  fundamentally  and  broadly 
and  leave  the  specialties  to  be  acquired  alter  graduation,  llius  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  the  course  of  the  first  three  yean  in  engineering  is  common  to  all  engineecB, 
and  only  two-thirds  of  the  work  ol  the  various  branches  of  engineering  in  the  sesiior 
year  is  different.  Others  report  two  yean  in  common,  and  many  report  one  year  in 
common. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  engineering  courses  of  a  general  nature  in  the 
freshman  year  for  the  purpose  of  orientation,  although  this  has  been  the  avo^ired 
practice  of  many  for  yeare.  A  number  of  institutions  have  introduced  these  oouraea, 
and  in  some  cases  the  course  takes  the  fonn  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  heads  of  the 
various  engineering  departments  given  to  all  students,  while  in  othen  special  couiBee 
are  given  in  each  of  the  departments  of  engineering.  These  institutions  feel  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  student  a  motive  for  work  by  arousing  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  engineer,  the  study  of  which  must  of  necessity  come  after  the  preparatory  years 
in  fundamental  subjects. 

In  many  engineering  schools  the  subjects  of  dtizenship,  economics,  sodology, 
bookkeeping,  shop  management,  business  administration,  finance,  and  law  are  being 
added  to  the  curriculum  by  the  exclusion  of  certain  engineering  subjects  The  engi- 
neer is  now  playing  more  of  a  part  in  administration  and  the  management  of  planter. 
For  this  reason  these  courses  are  required.  The  courses  omitted  are  those  of  a  special 
nature,  which  nuiy  therefore  be  properly  taken  up  by  the  graduate  in  connection  with 
his  technical  work.  The  sdences  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  human  relation- 
ships are  as  necessary  as  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  in  the  world  in  whidi  the 
engineer  must  work  to-day. 

In  addition  to  adding  these  subjects  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  some  institutions 
have  offered  coiirses  in  administrative  engineering,  as  at  Sheffield  Sdentific  School 
of  Yale  University;  in  administrative  sdence,  as  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  and 
in  an  administrative  option,  differing  in  the  last  two  years  from  a  technical  option,  as 
at  Union  College  in  civil  engineering;  and  othera  have  offered  couraes  in  commerdal 
mechanical  engineering  or  commercial  electrical  engineering,  as  at  the  State  College 
of  Washington. 

The  courses  in  industrial  engineering  established  at  certain  engineering  sdiools 
are  being  continued,  while  at  Oolumbia  and  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
industrial  engineering  has  just  been  established.  At  some  institutions  special  in- 
tensive summer  courses  in  the  industries  are  given  to  engineers  who  are  engaged  in 
industrial  engineering. 

Certain  schools  of  engineering,  such  as  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  giving  special  spring  courses  in  highway  engineering  to  train  graduate  engineers 
in  road  btiilding  and  economics.  The  great  wave  of  service  by  the  engineer  is 
entering  our  schools  in  their  desire  to  render  service  to  the  graduate  needing  further 
training  after  entering  practice. 

The  success  obtained  from  certain  problem  courses  during  the  intensive  Army 
training  period,  and  the  belief  of  some  educators  even  before  the  war,  have  united 
to  cause  the  introdiiction  of  courses  in  engineering  by  which  the  teaching  is  done 
through  problems.  At  Lafayette  College  freshmen  during  their  first  term  are  given 
problems  connecting  niathematics  and  engineering.  At  other  institutions  this  kind 
of  work  is  applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  later  years,  and  as  a  result  of  five  years  of 
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investigation  the  engineering  school  of  Tuits  College  has  made  a  dejwrture  from  the 
usual  curricula  of  engineering  schools,  the  aim  of  whidi  is: 

(1)  To  present  a  survey  or  perspective  of  a  chosen  field  of  engineering  previous  to 
a  detailea  study  of  fundanotentals.  (2)  To  coordinate  theory  and  practice  by  using 
projects  of  a  distinctively  engineering  character  involving  theory.  (3)  Tu  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  studied  at  one  time,  while  intensifying  the  work  in  these  subjects. 
(4)  To  rate  the  student  by  observation  on  his  character  as  well  as  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  prescribed  task. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  there  is  given  in  the  freshman  year  the  so-called  main 
Introductory  course  in  connection  with  mathematics,  English,  and  drawing.  The 
main  course  consists  in  the  study  of  four  projects  for  the  civil  engineers  and  four 
projects  in  common  for  the  mechanical  engineers  and  electrical  engineers. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  new  method  the  projects  for  the  civil  engineers  were: 

First.  The  study  of  a  wooden  garage. 

Second.  The  study  of  a  steel  parage. 

Third.  The  study  of  a  small  highway  bridge. 

Fourth.  The  layout  and  survey  of  an  underground  tunnel. 

The  projects  for  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  were: 

First.  The  measurement  of  power  developed  and  delivered  by  a  steam  engine. 
Second.  The  dismantling,  reassembling,  and  operation  of  viuious  types  of  auto- 
mobiles. 
Third.  The  distribution  of  potential  along  li^tyig  circuits. 
Fourth.  The  study  of  the  operation  of  batteries. 

The  projects  use  three  laboratory  periods  and  three  recitation  periods  a  week  for 
the  whole  freshman  year,  and  in  this  time  laboratory  work,  drawing,  surveying, 
graphics,  handbooks,  sketching,  elementary  mechanics,  kinematics,  steam  engineer- 
ing, and  electrical  instruments  were  used  as  needed,  and  where  possible  the  work  was 
coordinated  with  textbook  assignments. 

This  introductory  course  increased  the  interest  shown  by  the  student  and  made 
him  more  observant.  It  reacted  on  the  student  in  helping  him  in  the  English  work 
of  the  freshman  year  in  giving  him  material  on  which  he  could  write. 

In  the  upper  class  the  endeavor  is  to  cut  down  the  number  of  required  subjects  to 
five.  This  was  done  by  combining  certain  related  courses  into  one  course.  The 
outline  of  the  course  for  each  term  in  each  year  is  given  below: 


msT  TEAR. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Main  introductory  course 12 

Mathematics 9 

Graphics 7 

BngUah c 

Total 34 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Department  courses 12 

Two  supplemental  courses 14 

Mathematics  and  mechanics 0 

Electives * 4 

Total 36 


THIRD  YSAR. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Departmental  courses 18 

Applied  mechanics 6 

Physics 6 

Elective 6 


Total. 


3« 


FOURTH  TEAR. 


Engineering  economics  and  business  law 6 

Departmental  courses  and  electives 30 


Total, 


.    36 


In  the  application  of  the  problem  method  some  institutions  feel  that  their  lack  of 
success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  maturity  of  the  students.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  problem  method  may  excite  interest  and  aid  in  the  later  theoretical  study,  but 
it  may  also  be  said  that  pre\dous  theoretical  study  will  lead  to  greater  facility  in  the 
solution  of  problems. 

In  languages  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  work  in  English  and  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate foreign  languages.    Training  in  public  speaking  and  debate  are  required  by  some. 
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The  lack  in  English  is  felt  for  the  same  reason  that  we  feel  the  lack  of  training  in  %he 
subjects  dealing  with  human  relations.  As  the  engineer  has  to  deal  with  men  to  a 
greater  degree,  he  must  know  how  to  transmit  his  thoughts  in  words  as  well  as  by 
drawings. 

There  is  a  slight  indication  that  more  physical  exercise  is  to  be  demanded  in  our 
schools.  This  probably  is  an  indirect  result  of  war  experience^  when  it  was  found 
that  so  many  of  our  men  were  not  physically  fitted  for  effective  service. 

During  the  last  5  or  10  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  divide  the  year  so  as  to 
form  quarterly  periods,  using  the  summer  quarter  for  the  removal  of  conditions  and 
for  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  work  of  public  school  teachers.  This  meant  that 
the  regular  courses  were  given  in  three  quarters.  The  reports  from  some  institutions 
indicate  that  a  return  will  be  made  to  the  customary  two-semester  plan,  although  at 
the  Southern  California  Institute  of  Technolog\'  the  two-semester  work  has  been 
changed  to  three  terms. 

The  design  courses,  which  are  an  important  part  of  some  auricula,  have  been 
dropped  from  the  ciuriculum  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  recent  changes  in  engineering  education  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Princeton  University  in  1921  to  include  undergraduate  couiees 
in  civil  engineeiing,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineerings  chemical  engi- 
neering, and  mining  engineering,  as  well  as  a  graduate  year  for  the  first  foiu*  of  these 
courses. 

The  plan  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  desire  has 
been  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  uniTersity  for  the  general  education  of  engineers 
with  broad  vision  and  to  give  the  necessary  technical  work  to  prepare  the  graduate 
for  the  profession.  The  aim  has  been  to  limit  the  technical  work  to  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering,  covering  sufficient  preparation  to  make  the  graduate  of  the  four-year 
course  able  to  enter  engineering  as  an  assistant,  leaving  to  a  graduate  year  the  many 
special  courses  now  included  in  the  four-year  engineering  courses. 

The  preliminary  schedule  of  studies  for  these  courses  shows  the  following  average 

figures: 

Per  cent. 

Science 23 

Mathematics 11 

English  and  foreign  language 15 

Sociology,  economics,  history,  and  electives 18 

Engineering 33 

Total. 100 

The  graduate  year  leading  to  an  engineering  degree  is  to  consist  of  engineering, 
economics,  and  research.    The  four-year  course  will  lead  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  cooperative  system  of  engineering  education  used  for  a  number  of  years  at 
various  institutions  has  been  introduced  into  the  electrical  engineering  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  this  newest  cooperative  plan  of 
study  the  aim  has  been  to  give  all  practical  training  in  one  manufacturing  institution, 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  similar  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  four- 
year  course,  and  then  during  the  summer  of  the  second  year  the  entire  cooperative 
class  is  sent  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  begin  their  practical 
training.  At  the  end  of  this  summer  period  of  13  weeks  the  class  is  divided  into 
halves,  and  one  half  continues  at  the  works  for  13  weeks  while  the  other  half  returns  to 
the  institute  for  11  weeks  of  instruction  to  be  followed  by  a  2  weeks'  vacation  to 
complete  the  13  weeks'  period.  The  halves  now  change  places,  one  section  returning 
to  the  institute  for  its  11  weeks  of  instruction  and  2  weeks  of  vacation  and  the  other 
going  to  the  shops  for  13  weeks  of  practical  work.    This  is  continued  until  the  expira- 
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tion  of  two  and  one-half  years,  the  student  having  had  work  in  the  factory  for  18 
months  and  5  terms  of  11  weeks'  actual  instruction  at  the  institute.  The  whole  class 
spends  the  last  period  at  the  institute.  Interpreting  this  into  standard  college  years 
of  ahout  33  weeks,  the  student  has  completed  four  college  years  at  the  institute  and  one 
and  one-half  actual  years  in  practical  work  and  some  theory  at  the  shop.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  successful  student  receives  the  degree  of  B.  S.  as  of  the  previous 
year  and  the  degree  of  M.  S. 

The  work  in  the  shop  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  works  48  hours  per  week  in 
shop  or  office,  4  hours  in  lectures  or  recitations,  and  6  hours  in  study  and  prepaiation. 
Of  the  4  hours  mentioned,  1  hotir  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  shop  supeiv 
intendents  and  3  hours  are  given  to  recitations  in  electricity  and  English.  This 
requires  58  hours  per  week  and  gives  the  student  three  week-day  eveiiings,  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  all  of  Sunday  as  free  time,  and  permits  him  to  do  all  required  work 
by  9.30  on  the  other  three  evenings. 

The  period  of  11  weeks  at  the  institute  is  such  that  the  institute  courses  can  be 
given  without  any  disarrangement  of  other  work,  as  the  periods  correspond  with  insti- 
tute terms.  The  theoretic  studies  include  advanced  subjects,  and  in  the  last  year 
are  included  research  and  creative  design  at  the  institute  and  experience  in  the 
research  laboratories  and  in  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  offices  at  the  factory. 

The  shopwork  is  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the  cooperating  company 
and  the  institute,  and  the  recitations  in  theoretical  work  during  the  shop  period  are 
held  by  members  of  the  institute  faculty. 

The  principal  differences  between  this  cooperative  course  and  those  previously 
given  are  stated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Timbie  as  follows: 

First.  Length  of  periods  for  shop  and  college.  This  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  permit  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  men,  methods,  materials,  and  spirit 
of  the  department  in  which  the  period  is  spent,  although  in  some  cases  the  student 
may  be  placed  in  several  departments  during  one  period.  The  length  of  period  also 
reduces  the  niunber  of  changes  to  12. 

Second.  The  recognition  by  the  cooperating  company  that  for  three  years  the 
student  is  in  its  plant  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  and  trained  as  a  high-grade 
electrical  engineer.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  student  labor  of  value  to  the  com- 
pany per  se,  but  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  learn  manufacturing 
methods  and  the  best  relations  of  labor,  machinery,  and  materials  for  proper  produc- 
tion. Shifts  are  made  as  soon  as  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  a  department  is  attained 
by  a  student. 

Third.  A  continuity  of  studies  of  theoretical  and  humanistic  subjects.  This  work 
IS  carried  on  at  the  institute  and  at  Lynn. 

Fourth.  Required  collateral  reading.  This  is  done  at  the  Thompson  Club,  at  which 
the  students  live  together  while  at  Lynn.  Here  books  from  the  institute  library  and 
Lynn  Public  library  are  found.  The  books  permit  reading  outside  the  {prescribed 
courses. 

Fifth.  Intense  spirit  of  loyalty  inculcated  in  members  of  this  course  to  one  another, 
to  the  institute,  and  to  the  cooperating  company. 

Sixth.  The  continuation  of  the  work  for  three  years  in  one  company.  Of  course 
the  magnitude  of  the  plant  of  the  General  Electrical  Co.  at  Lynn  makes  this  coopera- 
tive course  of  great  value  in  that  the  student  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  most 
manu&cturing  and  business  methods  in  connection  with  the  production  of  electrical 
apparatus.  The  practical  training  deemed  necessary  can  be  obtained  with  one  com- 
pany. 

Seventh.  The  unusual  amount  of  theoretical  work,  so  that  the  master's  d^ee  can 
be  given  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

This  cooperative  work,  as  that  conducted  by  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Akron,  and 
Massachusetts,  is  applied  to  a  very  limited   degree  in  other  institutions.    Thus 
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Yale  requires  a  limited  amount  of  summer  work,  and  electrical  engineers  at  Rens- 
selaer may  substitute  eight  weeks  of  work  in  an  approved  plant  for  the  second  diop 
period  of  four  weeks  at  the  institute.  Johns  Hopkins  requires  six  months  of  indua- 
trial  work.  At  Antioch  College  summer  woric  as  well  as  term  work  in  the  industzioB 
is  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  self-support  as  well  as  to  train  the  student  in  prac- 
tical details  of  the  profession  for  which  he  is  preparing.  The  Univeraity  of  Maine  is 
planning  to  require  work  in  industrial  plants  during  two  summers. 

One  other  trend  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  a  number  of  institutions,  civics, 
citizenship,  or  United  States  history  has  been  added  to  the  engineering  cuniculum. 
The  war  probably  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  such  training;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  a  desire  in  all  educational  institutions  to  prepare  men  to  take  an  interest  and  an 
active  part  in  civic  affaire  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  specific  work. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  by  the  President  February  22, 1917,  appropriafas 
funds  amounting  in  1926  to  a  yearly  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  cooperatiiig 
with  the  States  in  providing  instruction  in  agricultural,  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  subjects,  and  in  proparLng  teachers  of  vocational  branches  of  s^dy  on 
condition  that  the  States  appropriate  equal  sums.  The  act  divides  one  half  of  the  fund 
among  the  Stated  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  rural  inhabitants  to  the  total  ruim! 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  salaries  of  agricultural  teachers,  supervisoiB, 
or  directors,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  urban  inhabitants  to 
those  of  the  United  States  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects.  Another  appropriation  amounting  to 
$1,000,000  annually  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers. 

In  carrying  out  this  act  a  number  of  the  State  schools  of  engineering  are  offering 
courses  of  vocational  training.  Some  of  these  courses  are  given  in  the  engineering 
schools;  others  are  given  in  the  department  of  home  economics,  agriculture,  or  educa- 
tion. The  work  has  been  so  recent  that  many  institutions  have  not  arrtanged  these 
courBes  completely.  The  following  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  courses  in  engineering  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith -Hughes  Act: 

WEST   VIRGINIA   UNIVERSITY,    MOROANTOWN,    W.    VA. 

Undergraduate  curriculum  in  industrial  education ^  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  oj 
science. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  teach  voca- 
tional subjects  and  to  supervise  vocational  work  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Thin  is  a  new  course,  and  the  exact  requirements 
have  not  been  definitely  fixed.  A  total  of  128  semester  hours  will  be  required  for 
graduation,  which  must  include  10  hour3  in  English,  10  hours  in  mathematics,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  one  or  more  trades,  4  hours  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  10  nours  of 
vocational  industrial  education. 

UNIVERSFFY   OP   WISCONSIN,    MADISON,    WIS. 

Smith- Hughes  courses  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  trades  and  industry  or  the  related  suh- 
jects  as  prescribed  by  State  and  Federal  laws. — ^The  department  of  manual  arts  will  ad- 
minister courses  in  accordance  with  State  and  National  prescription  in  the  training  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industry.  At  different  times  in  the  past  the  department  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  special  groups  of  mechanics  in  order  to  assist  them,  by 
means  of  short  courses,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Wisconsin  continuation  schools  or 
other  vocational  or  trade  schools.  Under  the  new  organization  the  department  will, 
if  possible,  organize  similar  classes  to  be  given  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  and  those  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  through  the  agency  of  the  department 
of  manual  arts  acting  for  and  with  the  extension  division  of  the  university,  has  con- 
ducted evening  courses  of  study  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  tradesmen  preparing  to  teach 
industrial  subjects.    The  department  is  prepared  to  continue  this  woric,  to  modify  it 
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to  conloim  to  Smith-Hughes  requirements,  and  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  similar  instructional  work  in  other  Wisconsin  centers.  In  doing  this  it  will  not  seek 
to  set  up  an  independent  organization,  but  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  in  %ny  way 
possible  with  local  agencies^  tne  Wisconsm  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

A  regiatiant  for  courses  given  under  the  heading  of  *'  Vocational  courses  for  teachers 
of  traoe  and  industry' '  shall  be  admitted  as  a  special  student.  Upon  the  completion 
of  any  unit  of  work  or  prescribed  special  course,  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  specify- 
ing his  accomplishment. 

UNIVERSITY  or  TEXAS,   COLLEGE  STATION,   TEX. 

Course  in  industrial  education. — The  course  in  industrial  education  has  for  its 
main  purx)06e  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  as  prescribed  for 
industrial  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Graduates  of  this  course  will  be 
})repared  not  only  to  teach  related  subjects  but  to  teach  the  regular  shopwork  ordina- 
rily given  in  the  hi^  schools  of  the  State,  to  teach  shopwork  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  schools  of  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  25,000,  and  to  direct  or  supervise 
industrial  education  in  large  city  school  systems.  The  course  requires  contact  with  a 
wide  range  of  trades  through  its  shopwork  and  a  liberal  education  in  science,  math- 
ematics, history,  English,  etc.  Thorough  preparation  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  super- 
vising is  afforaed.  The  wide  range  of  electives  permits  the  student  to  specialize  in 
some  trade,  or  to  do  more  extensive  work  in  a  wide  field. 

The  State  plans  for  requirements  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  in  classes  using 
Federal  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  which  specify  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  at  least  880  hours  of  experience  in  at  least  two  trades.  This  is 
to  insure  adequate  contact  with  shops  operated  on  a  commercial  basis.  Students  in 
this  oouiBe  are  expected  to  get  this  experience  through  smnmer  work  following  the 
soi:^omore  year  and  the  junior  year.  The  department  of  vocational  teaching  will 
assist  in  arranging  for  this  work. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  course  in  business  engineering  has  been  offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College.  In 
this  course  subjects  of  various  courses  in  the  engineering  school  have  been  united  with 
administrative  courses  for  application  to  business.  The  college  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Large  corporations,  contracting  firms,  munici]>alities,  and  all  employers  of  techni- 
cally trained  collie  men  are  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer  such  men  as 
have  made  successes  in  strictly  engineering  lines  into  positions  of  magnitude  and  trust 
requiring  knowled^  of  economic  relations  and  business  principles.  It  is  true  that  the 
engineering  graduate  has  the  ambition  to  own  and  manage  a  buBiness.  Man^  men  with 
tiie  training  secured  in  our  engineerine:  schools,  combined  with  the  principles  of 
economics  and  rules  of  business  which  they  have  had  to  acquire  slowlv,  are  meeting 
with  the  greatest  success  in  positions  which  rquire  the  highest  type  of  buednees  train- 
ing and  qualifications  and  a  minimum  of  engineering  expedience. 

From  such  employers  of  technically  trained  men  and  from  engineering  graduates 
now  in  business  for  wemselves  has  arisen  a  demand  that  the  engineering  schools  offer 
studies  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business,  supplemented  with  advanced  work 
idong  lines  closely  allied  with  engineering  industries.  The  engineering  schools  of  the 
countrv  have  felt  this  demand,  and  many  are  meeting  it  in  various  ways.  The  problem 
might  be  solved  most  easily  by  increasing  our  engineering  courses  from  four  to  five 
years,  by  requiring  certain  studies  related  to  business  during  the  last  two  years,  and  by 
giving  opportunity  for  free  electives.  Under  present  conditions  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  studies  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  business  be  offered  in  the  regular 
four-year  course. 

The  intimate  relation  which  must  exist  between  engineering  and  bufiiness  is  not  a 
new  ideiuat  this  collie.  The  engineering  courses  have  been  requiring  or  offering  as 
electives  manv  studies  bearing  direcly  or  indirectly  on  business  relations.  The 
number  of  such  studies  and  the  quality  of  the  work  onered  are  continually  being  in- 
creased and  improved.  It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  no  weakening  of  the  essen- 
tially technical  and  engineering  side  of  the  four-year  courses.  It  is  probable  that  the 
marked  success  with  whidi  many  men  ¥rith  engineering  training  are  filling  buaineas 
positions  is  due  to  penonality  and  opportunity  combined  with  habits  of  logical  and 
independent  thinking  acquired  in  la^e  part  while  completing  an  engineering  college 
coiu^e  and  supplemented  oy  later  experience. 
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The  subjects  of  this  coune  include  the  following: 

ArckUeetural  engineering:  Elements  of  contracting. 

CivU , engineering:  Estimating  and  cost  keeping,  engineering  reports,  professional 
practice,  railway  operation  ana  administration. 

Economic  science:  Money  and  banking,  public  finance,  American  labor,  distribution 
of  wealth,  economics  for  engineeis,  accounting,  business  law,  rural  sociology. 

Engineering:  Specifications  and  contracts,  history  of  engineering. 

English:  tiajn  elements  of  composition,  exposition,  narration  and  description, 
argumentation. 

History:  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States;  history  of  labor  in  the  United 
States;  nnancial  history  of  the  United  States;  history  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States;  American  Government,  municipal  government. 

Aarictdtwal  journalism:  Beginning  technical  journalism;  feature  writing  for  tedi- 
nical  journals. 

Mathematics:  Statistical  method  of  interpreting  experimental  data. 

Mechanical  engineering:  Power  plant  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  indus- 
trial oi]^nization,  scientific  management. 

Mining  engineeriiw:  Mining  engmeering,  mine  administration,  and  mining  law. 

Pxiblic  speaking:  Extempore  speech,  debating,  advanced  public  speaking. 

JUNIOB  COLLEGE. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  development  of  the  junior  college  in  connection 
with  the  high  schools  of  a  number  of  cities,  the  division  of  the  work  at  the  university 
into  an  upper  and  lower  division  and  also  to  give  engineering  in  two  years  to  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  has  caused  some  engineering  schools  to  rearrange 
their  curricula  so  that  with  a  little  extra  work  men  with  preparation  can  graduate  witii 
two  years  of  engineering  work.  The  junior  college  and  its  many  advantages  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  1920.  The  division  of  university  work  into  upper  and  lower  divisions  has  been 
practiced  for  many  years  as  at  Chicago,  it  being  recognized  by  others  that  the  work 
of  the  fifst  two  years  of  most  colleges  and  schools  is  a  continuation  of  hig^-school 
work,  and  as  such  it  is  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  two  latter  years.  The  recognitioD 
of  this  has  made  possible  the  acceptance  of  work  done  in  postgraduate  high-«chool 
courses  or  junior  colleges. 

To  give  in  a  brief  form  the  progress  of  engineering  education  during  191^1921, 

it  may  be  stated  that  during  this  period  there  has  been  manifest  a  greater  desire  to 

stress  fundamental  studies  to  the  exclusion  or  removal  of  certain  applied  studies, 

an  elimination  of  modem  language  by  some  and  an  increase  of  English,  an  increase 

in  the  study  of  economics,  history,  civics,  and  business  methods,  an  inclusion  in 

the  early  years  of  motivating  courses,  a  wider  use  of  the  problem  method  of  teaching, 

and  finsdly  a  desire  to  decrease  the  number  of  courses  by  the  grouping  together  of 

short  courses. 

DATA   FROM   REPLIES. 

The  following  digest  of  replies  gives  the  data  for  the  foregoing  report. 

Antioch  College^  Yellow  Springs^  Ohio, — ^The  reorganization  program  for  the  college 
includes  cooperative  work  in  all  branches  of  study.  The  trustees  of  Antioch  ('oHe<?e 
have  determined  to  reorganize  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Student  self-support  by  a  division  of  time  between  college  study  and  remun  -n- 
tive  work,  the  college  program  being  arranged  accordingly. 

2.  A  combination  of  practical  experience  with  academic  study,  preferably  in  the 
calling  for  which  the  student  is  preparing  himself. 

3.  Allowance  of  credit  for  actual  accomplishment  and  not  for  "clock  hotirs"' 
spent  in  any  given  subject.  (It  is  estimated  that  the  average  student  will  require 
6  years  to  complete  a  course  of  study  requiring  full  time  for  4  years.) 
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4.  The  college  will  offer  liberal  arte  courses  and  a  limited  number  of  technical 
courses.  In  the  belief  that  the  best  results  can  be  secured  by  a  compaiatiyely-small 
faculty  of  high-grade  men  and  women,  the  number  of  regular  liberal  arts  courses  will 
be  limited  to  about  80,  which  is  less  than  half  the  number  usually  offered  in  small 
colleges. 

5.  Except  for  students  who  show  marked  ability  in  any  department,  liberal  arts 
courses  will  deal  only  with  the  fundamentals  of  their  subjects.  For  students  who 
do  eihow  such  ability,  autonomous  courses  will  be  provided.  That  is,  for  advanced 
work,  well-considered  courses  will  be  offered,  with  library  and  laboratory  facilities, 
and  with  occasional  access  to  the  heads  of  departments  or  other  competent  authorities 
for  advice.  Thereupon  the  student  will  carry  the  advanced  work  in  the  manner  of  a 
seminar. 

6.  There  must  be  coordination  between  different  courses,  so  tiiat  the  college  will  be 
a  synthetic  unit  and  not  an  aggregation  of  unrelated  departments  each  bidding  for 
the  students'  time  and  interest. 

7.  A  limited  number  of  technical  courses  will  be  offered.  A  technical  course  must 
include  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  as  it  is  the  aim  to  make  citizens 
as  well  as  technicians.  These  courses  will  aim  to  develop  general  competency  rather 
than  highly  specialized  technique,  and  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  callings  for 
which  adequate  preparation  is  not  now  being  given  in  colleges  and  univeraitiee.  They 
will  aim  to  make  men  directors  of  industry  rather  than  employees  working  under 
detailed  directions. 

8.  The  college  will  aim  to  eliminate  the  traditional  cleavage  between  cultural 
standards  and  practical  standards  and  to  make  practical  life  for  its  students  a  medium 
of  expression  for  such  cultural  standards  and  ideals. 

9.  Physical  fitness  is  a  primary  condition  to  happiness  and  success.  Students  will 
be  required  to  care  for  their  physical  condition  in  order  to  remain  in  the  institution. 

10.  The  final  measure  of  accomplishment  will  be  the  success  attained  in  turning 
out  students  whose  preparation  has  laid  the  basis  for  productive  service  and  whose 
primary  aim  is  service  to  their  communities  and  to  their  times.  No  paper  program 
will  accomplish  this  result,  but  only  the  spirit  with  which  the  college  may  be  imbued. 
The  chief  hope  of  the  trustees  is  to  secure  a  faculty  and  a  student  body  that  will  make 
this  result  possible. 

Califomia  Institute  of  Technology ,  Pasadena^  Calif. — ^The  institute  has  changed  from 
a  two-term  to  a  three-term  year.  Modem  language  has  been  eliminated,  being  re- 
placed by  English,  history,  current  topics,  and  geology.  A  new  course,  physics  and 
engineering,  has  been  introduced. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — No  important  changes.  Dis- 
cussing return  to  two  semesters  from  foiur  quarters. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — ^The  present  day  requests  for 
engineers  indicate  tiie  importance  of  students  using  summers  for  work  in  industrial 
plants  so  as  to  better  understand  labor  and  industrial  problems.  This  work  is  not 
required  at  present,  but  the  requirement  is  being  considered.  The  experience  of 
the  school  indicates  that  preparatory  work  is  not  being  done  as  well  as  it  was  before  the 
war.    A  tendency  to  student  organization  is  more  manifest  th%n  formerly. 

College  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  F.—The  school  of  technology  was 
recently  organized.  Although  contemplated  for  some  time,  the  war  accelerated  the 
inauguration  of  this  new  school.  The  chemical  engineering  course  is  such  that  B.  S. 
is  given  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  Ch.  E.  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  freshman  year  contains  public  speaking,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  English, 
a  foreign  language,  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  drawing,  American 
Government,  citizenship,  physical  training,  and  military  training. 

For  sophomore  year:  Prose  and  poetry,  declamation,  English,  history,  physics, 
qualitative  analysis,  geology,  evolution  of  industry,  causes  and  cures  of  diseases, 
defense  of  health,  and  military  training. 
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For  junior  year:  Debate,  phyedcal  laboratory,  organic  chemistry,  philosophy,  machine 
design,  qualitative  analysis,  electrochemistry. 

For  senior  and  post  senior  years  the  subjects  are  technical  with  the  exception  of 
courses  in  debate,  business  organization,  and  commerce^ 

The  courses  in  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  civil  engineering 
are  the  same  as  the  above  for  the  first  two  years  and  di^et  in  the  technical  subjects 
of  the  last  years.  There  are  small  differences  in  the  first  two  yean,  but  these  differ- 
ences are  due  to  sequence.  In  all  four  courses  there  is  training  given  in  history, 
philosophy,  civics,  hygiene,  and  business.    Economics  is  included  in  certain  couraes. 

The  announcement  of  the  school  contains  the  foUowing  quotations: 

These  technical  courses  as  established  cover  a  period  of  five  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  work  required  consists  almost  entirelY  of  necessary  prescribed 
collegiate  science  subjects,  the  better  to  prepare  and  develop  the  mind  of  the  youn^ 
student  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  third  and  fourth  year  subjects  taken  up  are  to  a 
very  n*eat  extent  strictly  in  engineering,  but  so  arranged  that  the  student  is  upon 
completion  of  the  fourth  year  eligible  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Then,  after  an  additional  or  mth  year  of  purely  Wlvanced  technical  engineering 
subjects,  he  receives  the  degree  of  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineer. 

In  each  instance  the  ground  covered  by  the  course  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
thought  out  by  a  corps  oi  well-equipped  technical  and  practical  instructors,  each  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  particular  branch.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  course 
fundamental  rather  than  intensive  alouR  any  particular  One. 

The  collegiate  work  is  lareely  cultural  in  character,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  edu<m- 
tion  of  Hie  engineer  a  much  broader  range  than  if  confined  only  to  the  engineering 
field. 

Upon  completion  of  the  entire  course  the  graduate  is  thereby  better  equipped  to 
go  into  the  business  world  and  meet  the  problems  of  life;  he  is  better  fitted  to  take 
his  place  as  an  executive  with  big  financial,  operating,  and  construction  interests. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  in  the  industrial  world  and  the  rapid  advancement 
of  this  country  as  a  financial  and  commercial  power,  tiie  field  of  the  engineer  is  much 
larger  than  heretofore.  There  has  always  been  a  dearth  of  men  fitted  to  fill  the  higher 
positions;  there  is  at  present  and  will  be  for  a  generation  to  come  a  considerable 
demand  for  trained  men  in  all  grades.  There  is  hardly  a  line  of  ^ideavor  which 
does  not  require  the  advice,  cooperation,  and  assistance  ol  the  enjgineer. 

Many  of  tne  engineering  subjects  are  given  in  the  evening  session  for  the  benefit  d 
those  who  are  employed  during  the  day.  These  evening  courses  are  identical  with 
the  day  work  in  so  far  as  the  scope  and  thoroughness  are  concerned.  They  axe  meant 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  enj^aged  during  the  day  but  wish  to  secure  a  tech- 
nioJ  education  and  better  their  condition. 

Columbia  Univeriity,  New  Ycrh,  N,  Y*.— In  1919-20  numerous  readjustments  took 
place  to  accomplish  four  objects: 

1.  A  better  selection  of  subjects  to  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  nearly  similar  courses  given  similarly  for  different  groups  of 
students. 

3.  Reduction  in  number  of  different  subjects  of  study  piursued  at  the  same  time. 

4.  A  reasonable  total  weekly  requirement  of  class,  laboratory,  and  study  hours. 
The  university  offers  a  new  course  in  industrial  engineering.    This  is  largely  a 

course  in  mechanical  engineering  imtil  at  the  later  end  of  the  course  the  subjects  of 
organization,  management,  and  business  methods  are  given. 

The  courses  in  engineering  at  Columbia  require  three  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance,  and  three  years  are  required  for  completion  of  the  courses. 

Cornell  University ^  Ithaca,  N,  F.—The  experiences  of  the  war  have  been  to  accent 
the  practical  side  of  vocational  training  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  training 
necessary  to  produce  men  of  specific  types.  Although  a  number  of  special  courses 
in  military  engineering  were  requested,  the  engineering  sdiool  has  only  inteoduced 
courses  in  ordnance  engineering  and  signal  engineering.  The  general  tendency  has 
been  to  give  broad  training  to  the  engineers  rather  than  more  special  engineering 
work  relating  to  the  particular  branch  giving  its  name  to  the  department. 
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EoonomicB,  English,  and  other  general  eubjecta  are  being  added  to  the  engineering 
courses.  All  engineering  instruction  has  been  combined  into  one  college  whidi  will 
now  be  known  as  the  college  of  engineering  and  will  consist  of  three  divisions  offering 
the  degrees  of  civil  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  and  electrical  engineer.  The 
curriculum  will  be  the  same  for  all  students  during  the  freshman  year.  The  civil 
engineering  students  will  have  a  sli^tly  different  course  during  the  sophomore  year 
from  those  in  the  two  other  departments.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  all  three 
departments  will  be  under  different  schedules. 

University  of  Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio, — ^The  curriculum  provides  for  ethics,  psy- 
<diology,  and  logic  to  succeed  or  to  be  taken  conjointly  with  economics. 

Univernty  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. — All  courses  are  the  same  for  one  year  and 
for  mechanical  engineers  and  electrical  engineers  for  two  yean.  Selects  best  men  for 
admission,  as  capacity  is  limited .    Advocates  higher  standards  rather  than  expansion . 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, — Civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers have  three  years  in  common,  and  in  senior  year  one-third  of  their  work  is  com- 
mon. The  chemical  engineering  course  has  been  extended  to  five  years.  The 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  made  dear  the  value  of  supervised  study. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  BaUimore,  Md, — The  following  dianges  have  been  made: 

1.  Transference  of  applied  mechanics  from  third  year  to  second  year. 

2.  Introduction  of  course  in  general  engineering  for  freshmen.  Course  is  given  by 
various  faculties  in  turn. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  requirement  of  three  months  in  industrial  work  to  six  months. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. — Changes  made  during  the  years  1918-1920 

have  been  as  follows:  Establishment  of  a  complete  schedule  in  engineering  and  ad- 
ministrative science;  a  course  in  elementary  economics  for  all  students;  elimination  of 
flhopwork  for  civil  engineers,  and  the  introducftion  of  elementary  geology  into  the 
freshman  year;  the  permission  of  substitution  of  other  work  for  modern  languages;  the 
omission  of  modem  languages  for  students  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps;  the 
introduction  of  an  option  for  civil  engineers  and  the  introduction  of  a  four-year  course 
in  architecture. 

The  university  is  considering  the  provision  for  freshman  students  who  enter  with  one 
year  of  training  in  algebra  and  geometry  and  a  further  reduction  of  the  modem-language 
requirement. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. — The  college  has  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  cur- 
ricula in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

1.  To  give  the  freshmen  some  real  engineering  "pioblems  in  their  first  term,  to  es- 
tablish some  connection  in  their  minds  between  their  mathematics  and  actual  engin- 
eering.   These  courses  were  tau^t  by  the  heads  of  the  engineering  departments. 

2.  To  reduce  the  number  of  credit  hours  per  week,  each  credit  representing  three 
hours  of  the  student's  time,  to  17  or  16  if  possible. 

3.  To  provide  electives  for  engineering  students  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects. 
The  greatest  number  of  such  credits  was  required  in  the  civil  engineering  course,  i.  e., 
18  credits. 

4.  To  reduce  the  number  of  subjects  studied  in  any  given  term  to  5  or  6,  or  less  if 
possible. 

5.  To  introduce  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  problem  work  in  class,  so 
that  assistance  and  oorrectionB  may  be  made  immediately  by  an  instmctor.  These 
laboratory  periods  were  made  three  hours  in  length  and  introduced  into  courses  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  materials.  These  are  distinct  from  experimental  labor- 
atory periods. 

6.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  curriculum  by  eliminating  courses  on  the  appli- 
cations of  engineering  and  putting  more  time  on  fundamentals.    For  example,  such 
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couiaes  as  telephone  engineering,  aeionautioB,  advanced  structural  design,  etc.,  were 
either  omitted  or  made  elective  by  groups. 

These  changes,  which  have  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  are  now  being  revised 
in  the  light  of  this  experience.  Certain  courses  will  be  shortened)  while  others  will  be 
extended .  There  is  a  tendency  to  combine  a  number  of  shorter  courses  into  one  lareer 
course.  No  modem  language  is  required  for  engineering  students  with  the  exception 
of  those  taking  chemical  engineering. 

The  electives  available  for  engineering  students  are  American  history,  govemmenti 
sociology,  labor  problems,  ethics,  applied  psychology,  and  similar  subjects. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem^  Pa. — Scholastic  changes  of  minor  character  such  as 
might  normally  be  made  have  been  made  during  the  pmod.  These  have  not  been 
caused  by  experience  during  the  war. 

In  February,  1919,  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Army  Training  Corps  was  establishedi 
with  volimtary  enrollment.  The  work  in  military  science  and  tactics  was  made  obli- 
gatory on  all  students  entering  the  university. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University^  Stanford  University^  Calif. — ^The  mechanical 
engineering  department  gives,  during  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  curriculum,  a 
course  which  is  intended  to  represent  common  training  for  five  years  of  work  in  both 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  Students  at  the  end  of  four  years  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  mechanical  engineeringi  following  which,  after  a  year  of  further 
work  along  either  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  lines,  they  receive  the  degree 
of  engineer  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering. 

Changes  during  1918-1920  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  years  of 
undergraduate  work  at  Stanford  constituted  a  so-called  lower  division,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  readjust  certain  courses  to  care  for  this  type  of  organization.  The 
rearrangement  has  the  effect  of  providing  a  more  regular  and  definite  manner  for 
certain  general  courses,  including  modem  languages,  history,  literature,  and  biological 
science.  The  university  work  is  arranged  so  that  after  four  years  the  student  receives 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  the  filth  year  leads  to  the  degree  of  engineer. 

Courses  are  given  in  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  engineoing} 
and  chemical  engineering.    Electrical  engineering  is  given  as  graduate  work. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. — The  faculty  is  considering  requiring  work  in 
industrial  plants  during  two  summer  vacations. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. — New  courses  introduced  with  com- 
mon  freshman  year  for  all,  20  per  cent  differentiation  in  sophomore  year,  and  sli^tly 
more  in  junior  and  senior  years;  60  per  cent  of  work  of  all  four  courses  is  the  aame. 
Former  courses  were  common  for  two  years,  with  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
four  courses  the  same.  An  optional  group  of  economics,  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
for  three  hours  for  senior  year  is  now  part  of  the  four  courses. 

New  Hampshire  College,  Durham,  N.  H. — The  college  gave  coiu:Bes  in  engineering 
and  construction.  The  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  construction  have  been 
abolished,  and  an  industrial  course  given,  so  that  the  engineering  division  offers 
courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  engineering,  architectural  con- 
struction, and  a  four-year  industrial  course.  This  latter  course  requires  one  year  d 
mathematics  and  a  wide  range  of  electives  during  the  last  two  years,  enabling  a  student 
to  fit  himself  to  enter  the  industrial  or  manufacturing  field,  to  become  a  sales  engineer, 
or  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  imder  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  N  Mex.T-Deaiie  to  eliminate  some 
theoretical  work  and  to  substitute  practical  subjects  therefor. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt. — The  amount  of  modem  languages  has  been 
decreased  from  two  years  to  one  year,  while  the  amount  of  English  has  been  increaaed 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  The  work  in  physical  laboratory  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  theoretical  mechanics  has  been  decreased.    A  course  in  elements  of 
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mechanism  has  been  added,  as  well  as  a  short  courae  in  business  organization  and 
finance. 

In  the  senior  year  a  conise  has  been  added  in  engineering  abstracts. 
Umversiiy  of  Oklahoma^  Normany  Ohla. — ^A  course  has  been  introduced  in  second- 
term  freshman  year  in  applied  engineering.  Economics  has  been  extended  po  include 
elementary  accounting,  cost  accounting,  business  orgahization,  management,  and 
business  law.  Experience  during  the  war  has  led  to  elimination  of  design  work  for 
undergraduates. 

Pennsylvania  College,  OettiyshurglPa. — Changes  of  a  minor  nature  have  been  made. 
,War  experiences  were  not  long  enough  to  suggest  any  changes.  The  problem  method 
as  used  at  Camp  Humphreys  has  been  applied  with  only  moderate  success,  owing  to 
the  younger  age  of  the  students  at  the  college  compared  with  those  in  the  Army. 
There  was  a  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  students.  To  obtain  moderate 
success  a  lai^ge  number  of  instructors  would  be  necessary. 

Renseelaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y, — ^Extension  of  English  to  a  course  in 
second  term  senior  year,  including  report  writing,  correspondence,  and  technical  papers; 
minor  readjustments  of  courses  to  care  for  larger  enrollment  with  present  laboratory 
equipment.  Changes  have  made  the  load  upon  laboratories  more  uniform,  permitting 
the  same  effective  work  to  be  done  with  a  larger  number  of  students. 

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege,  Kingston,  R,  I. — Changes  of  minor  importance  have  been 
made,  resulting  from  an  effort  to  produce  harmony  in  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Certain  modem  language  has  been  omitted  from  the  sophomore  year  for 
additional  work  in  chemistry  by  the  chemical  engineers. 

Certain  condensation  of  courses  in  electrical  engineering  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce mechanisms  and  wmlring  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses  the 
same  to  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Rutgers  Collegty  New  Brunsvnck,  N,  /. — No  particular  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  Certain  changes  will  probably  be  made  on  the  appointment 
of  a  new  dean. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. — ^A  simplification  of  courses  as  much 
as  posaible,  avoiding  all  specialization  in  a  four-year  course,  emphasizing  English, 
and  more  thorough  grounding  in  fundamentals. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. — ^The  courses  in 
Sheffield  scientific  school  of  Yale  University  have  been  changed  to  four-year  courses, 
•with  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  in  place  of  the  tiu-ee-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.  The  various  engineering  courses  have  been  made  to  include  general  subject 
of  history  and  English  of  about  13  per  cent;  science  subjects  of  chemistry,  physics 
and  mathematics  of  31  per  cent;  engineeiing,  including  drawing,  laboratory  work,  as 
well  as  theory,  46  per  cent;  administrative  subjects,  including  economics,  accotmting, 
and  management,  8  per  cent;  electives  in  engineering  and  administrative  work,  2  per 
cent.  Although  the  figures  above  are  for  the  mechanical  engineering  course,  the  dvil 
and  electrical  engineering  courses  correspond  with  this  quite  closely.  The  school  has 
established  a  course  in  administrative  engineering,  with  13  per  cent  of  the  work  in 
general  subjects,  24  per  cent  in  science,  28  per  cent  in  engineering,  21  per  cent  in 
administration  work,  and  14  per  cent  in  electives. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. — The  school  has  been 
enlarged  to  graduate  civil  engineers  and  electrical  engineers,  in  addition  to  those 
courses  which  have  been  given  for  years  in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgical 
engineering.  The  first  engineering  degrees  are  given  at  the  end  of  a  four-year  course, 
and  advanced  degrees  are  given  not  earlier  than  two  years  after  gradiiation  in  practice 
or  after  one  year  of  graduate  study.  Some  of  the  courses  have  been  rearranged  to 
give  courses  in  business  management. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S,  Dak. — C'Ourse  in  engineering  technology 
for  all  freidimen.    The  work  is  given  by  C.  K.  department  for  first  term,  M.  E.  depart- 
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ment  eecond  tenn,  and  E.  £.  department  third  term,    lluree  terms  are  to  be  changed 
to  two  Bemesters. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  /.—No  changes  to  report. 

Union  CoUege^  Schenectady ^  N,  Y. — ^The  couxse  in  civil  engineering  has  been  revised 
by  giving  two  options,  one  known  as  the  tedinical  option,  the  other  as  the  administn- 
tive  option.  These  options' are  the  same  for  the  first  two  yean,  whidi  include,  with 
the  scientific  and  engineering  subjects,  foreign  language,  English,  American  history,  and 
public  speaking.  In  the  jimior  and  senior  years  the  administrative  option  contmine  the 
subjects  of  psychology  and  European  history  in  pWe  of  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. Both  options  contain  business  administration,  including  economics,  acconntuig, 
business  law,  finance,  banking,  and  contracts  and  specifications. 

The  administrative  option  contains  important  subjects  in  civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  engineering,  and  has  an  unusually  laige  percentage  of  business  administra- 
tion and  cultural  subjects;  26  per  cent  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  science,  39  per  cent 
to  engineering,  10  per  cent  to  business  administration,  and  25  per  cent  to  cultural 
subjects. 

Washington  University y  St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  readjustment  has  been  made  in  all  cur- 
ricula. 

Stale  College  of  WaMngtony  PMman,  Wash. — Changes  have  been  made  to  include 
course  in  commerce  and  also  to  give  distinct  courses  in  management  engineeiii^, 
commercial  mechanical  engineering,  and  commercial  electrical  engineering.  The 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical  engineering  have 
been  continued;  and  in  these,  spedal  courses  in  engineering  economics  have  been 
substituted  for  epedal  courses  in  the  various  curricula.  The  new  courses  have  been 
introduced  in  response  to  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  InstitiUe,  Worcester ,  Mass. — ^Nothing  to  report.  The  institute 
gives  great  importance  to  industrial  management. 

DATA   FROM   CATALOGUES. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  sending  letters,  certain  institutions  sent  cataloguee. 
From  the  catalogues  received  in  response  to  the  communication  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  the  following  has  been  obtained: 

University  of  Akrons  Akrons  Ohio, — ^Five-year  cooperative  coursei  patterned  after 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  organized  in  1914.  Changes  made  at  end  of  periods  of  two  weeks. 
Year  is  composed  of  11  months.  Holidays  of  one  week  at  Christmas,  one  week  at 
Easter,  and  two  weeks  at  end  of  summer.  Degrees  of  C.  E.,  M.  £.,  E.  E.,  and  B.  6. 
in  Manufacturing  Production.  English  and  modem  languages  b^pm  in  the  third  year. 
Modem  languages  are  continued  for  three  years  and  English  for  two  years.  Eco- 
nomics is  given  lor  one  year. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  InstitiUe,  Avbvrnf  Ala, — Common  freshman  year.  English, 
three  years,  with  English  or  ecanomics  for  fourth  year;  no  modem  language;  history, 
two  years. 

University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala, — English,  one  year;  no  modem  language; 
economics  in  one  year. 

University  of  Arizona,  Twcson,  Ariz. — ^Two  years  of  English;  one  year  modem 
language. 

University  of  Arkansas,  FayettevUle,  Ark. — ^Two  years  the  same  for  all  engineers. 
English,  one  year;  economics,  one-third  year. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — ^English,  two  years;  modem  lan- 
guage, two  years;  history,  one  year;  economics,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  years. 
Five  years  required  for  chemical  engineers. 

Brovon  University,  Providence,  R,  L — One  course  only  in  engineering.  English, 
two  years;  economics,  one  year;  engineering  electives  and  approved  electivee. 
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Univenity  of  Califofma^  Berkeley^  Calif. — No  Engliah  or  foreign  language  reqiiixed 
if  preparation  is  sufficient.    Electives. 

Catholic  University  of  America^  Washingtont  D.  C. — ^Engliah,  two  years;  modem 
language,  philosophy,  and  economics,  each  one  year. 

Vmvertity  of  Cineinnatif  Cincinnati^  Ohio. — Four-year  theoretical  courses  and  five- 
year  cooperative  courses,  with  alternation  between  shop  and  univ^sity  every  two 
weeks.  The  latter  course  haa  years  of  11  months.  The  first  two  years  of  all  courses 
are  about  the  same.  English  every  term.  Modem  language  required  for  two  years 
in  chemical  engineering  and  one  year  for  others.  Certain  courses  require  economics, 
management,  and  history. 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology^  Potadaniy  N.  F.-~Three  terms  to  one  year.  Five 
terms  common  to  all  courses.  English,  one  year;  economics,  one  year;  modem 
language,  one  year. 

Univenity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Cole, — English  one  and  one-third  years;  ho  modem 
language. 

Colorado  AgriculJbural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. — English,  one  year;  no  modem 
language. 

DartmovJth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. — Two-year  course  in  Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering  after  three  years  of  college  work.  Suggested  preparation:  One  year 
each  in  sociology,  political  science,  psychology,  civics,  and  one  and  one-half  years 
in  English  and  modem  language,  and  two  years  in  economics. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — ^English,  public  speaking,  each  one  year* 
Electives  from  mod^n  languages,  English,  conunerdal  law,  bookkeeping,  business 
efficiency,  accounting,  and  social  sciences. 

University  of  Florida,  GaiTiesville,  Fla. — One  year  in  common.  English,  two  yeaxs; 
economics,  one-half  year;  law,  one-half  year;  sociology,  one-half  year. 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C— One  year  in  common  for  C.  E., 
M.  E.,  E.  E.    English  one  year  and  modem  language  one  year. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. — History  and  English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
two  years. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. — One  year  common  to  all.  English, 
two  and  one-half  years;  modem  language,  two  years;  econondcs,  one-half  year. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. — English  one  year,  or  may  be  credited  from 
preparatory  work.  Two  modem  languages  which  may  be  o£fered  for  admission. 
Accounting  and  business  administration  one  year.  An  elective  is  allowed  in  each 
of  the  first  three  years. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. — English,  one  year:  modem  language,  two- 
thirds  year;  law  and  economics,  one  year. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. — One  year  common;  English,  two  years;  modem 
language  one  year  for  chemical  engineers,  contracts  and  specification  tor  other  engi- 
neers. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. — One  year  English,  one  year  modem  language, 
three  to  four  terms  of  nontechnical  electives. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. — English,  one  and  two-thirde  years,  no  modem 
language;  one  quarter  of  specifications  and  contracts,  one  quarter  of  history  of  engi- 
neering, one  quarter  of  engineering  economics,  one  quarter  of  accounting.  A  course 
in  business  engineering  is  made  up  of  subjects  from  the  various  courses  at  the  college 
for  application  in  business. 

Kansas  State  AgriculttiTal  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. — ^English,  two  years;  economics, 
one  year;  business  law,  one  semester;  history,  one  semester;  no  modem  language. 

Lehigh  University ^  Bethlehem,  Pa. — ^English,  one  and  one-half  years;  modem  lan- 
guage, one  or  two  years;  economics,  accounting,  law,  finance,  contracts,  each  one- 
half  year. 
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Lowell  Textile  School ^  Lowell ,  Mass. — English ,  one  year;  modem  language,  two 
years;  economics,  one  year;  business  administration,  one  year. 

University  of  Louisiana^  Baton  Rouge^  La. — ^English,  two  years.    No  modem  lan- 
guage. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. — English,  three  years;  modem  language, 
•  two  years;  history,  one  year;  economics  and  law,  one  year. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. — ^English,  one  year;  modem  language  and 
cultural  subject,  three  years;  law,  one  term,  options  two  years. 

Mickigan  College  of  Mines,  Hovghton,  Mich. — Englidi,  one  and  one-half  yean. 
.  University  of  Minnesota,   Minneapolis,  Minn. — One  year  common.    Engliah^  cme 
year;  electives  in  economics,  government,  finance,  law,  accounting. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.-— One  year  common.  Citizenship,  one  year; 
economics,  one  term;  English,  one  term;  no  modem  language. 

University  of  Montana,  Bozeman,  Mont. — ^English,  two  years;  economios,  (me  yestf-; 
specifications  and  contracts,  one-third  year.    No  modem  language. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. — One  year  common.  English,  one  year; 
modem  language,  one  year  for  civil  engineers.  A  six-year  combined  academic- 
engineering  course  is  offered. 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Net. — English,  one  year;  four  terms  of  electives.  No 
language. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  N.  Mex, — ^Two  years  in  common.  Eng^Liah, 
two  years;  modem  language,  two  years. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N:  Y. — English,  two  years;  modem  language, 
two  years;  economics  and  industrial  history,  one  year.  A  course  is  offered  in  busineBB 
and  engineering. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. — One  year  in  commcm.  Engiiah, 
three  years,  one  year  modern  language.  English,  economios,  industrial  engineering, 
or  modem  language,  one  year. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — English,  one  year;  modem  lan- 
guage, two-thirds  year;  law,  one-third  year. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. — ^English,  one  and  one-third 
years;  history,  one-third  year;  social  science,  one-third  year. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. — One  year  in  common.    English, 
one  and  one-half  years;  modem  language,  an  elective.    Economics,  one  term  for 
certain  courses. 
Northeastern  College,  Boston,  Mass. — English,  one  year;  no  modem  language. 
Norwich   University,  Northfield,  Vt. — ^English,  two  years;  modern  language,  one 
year;  law,  one  year;  economics,  one  year. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  N.  Mex, — 
English,  one  and  two-third  years;  modem  language,  one  year;  economics,  sociology, 
and  business  law,  one  year. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. — One  year  in  common.    Modem  language 
one  year;  English,  one  year. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio. — English,  option;  languages,  option. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. — One  year  common. 
English,  one  and  one-half  years;  modern  langiiage,  one  year  for  chemical  engineers, 
electives  equivalent  to  four  years;  economics,  one  and  one-half  years. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. — English,  one  year;  public  speaking, 
one-third  year;  economics,  one  year. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa, — One  year  common.  English,  two  yeara ; 
modem  language,  two  years;  economics,  one  year;  law,  one-half  year;  history,  one-half 
year;  political  science,  one-half  year. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — English,  two  years;  modem  language 
two  years;  law,  one  year;  economics,  one-half  year  for  mechanical  engineers  and 
electrical  engineers. 
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Univernty  of  PUtsburghy  PiUsburghf  Pa. — ^Work  in  four  temu  of  three  months  each  in 
some  engineering  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  required  of  every  student 
before  graduation.  This  work  is  supervised.  One  year  in  common .  English,  one  and 
one-half  years;  modem  language,  two  yean;  economics,  one  and  one-half  years;  phi- 
losophy and  psycholdgy,  one  year. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyny  N.  Y. — ^English,  two  <  yean;  modem 
language,  two  yean;  history,  one  year;  economics,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  yean. 
Five  yean  required  for  chemical  engineen. 

Princeton  Univernty ,  Princeton,  N.  J. — ^English,  two  yean;  modem  language,  two 
yean;  economics,  two  yean;  business  methods,  one  term;  electivee  two  yean. 

Purdue  University ,  Lafayette,  Ind. — ^English,  one  and  one-half  or  two  and  one-half 
yean;  modem  language,  two  or  three  yean;  economics,  one-half  year;  history, 
one-half  year;  law,  one-half  year. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — EngUsh,  one  and  one-half  yean; 
modem  language,  two  yean;  economics,  one-half  year. 

Unwersiiy  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. — ^English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
one  year. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^EngUsh,  one  year;  law,  one- 
half  year;  electives,  three  yean. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — ^Two  yean  in  common.  English,  two 
yean;  modem  language,  two  yean;  law,  one-half  year. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex. — One  year  in 
common.    English,  four  yean;  history,  one-half  year;  economics,  one-half  year. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. — English,  one  or  two  yean. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Two  yean  in  common.  English,  one-third 
year.    Economics,  one-third  year,  business  methods. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. — English,  one  year. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. — One  year  in  common.     English,  one  year. 

ViUanova  College,  Villanovay  Pa. — English,  two  yean;. modem  language,  two  yean; 
law,  one-half  year. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. — English,  three  yean;  modem  language, 
three  yean;  economics,  one  year. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. — English,  one  and  one-half  years; 
economics  and  law.  one  year.  Courses  in  conmierdal  mechanical  engineering  and 
commercial  electrical  engineering,  giving  economics,  business  administration,  finances, 
investments,  and  contracts. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. — English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
two  yean. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — English,  one  year;  law,  one-half 
year. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. — ^English,  one  year;  law,  one-half  year. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. — One  year  in  common.  English,  one  year; 
electivee,  three  yean. 
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This  report  contains  summaries  by  States,  but  no  detailed  statis- 
tics of  individual  schools.  Such  statistics  were  published  in  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1918,  No.  73,  and  only  slight  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  document  was  printed. 

Graphic  and  interpretive  treatment  of  the  data  in  this  bulletin 
will  appear  in  a  bulletin  to  be  published  later,  entitled  Statistical 
Survey  of  Education  for  1919-20,  and  will  eventually  be  incorpo- 
rated with  this  report  in  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for  1918-20. 

SCHOOLS  IN  OUTLYING  POSSESSIONS. 

Although  statistics  were  requested  from  nurse  training  schools  in 
all  OMT  outlying  possessions, the  only  reports  received  from  them  were 
from  two  schools  in  Porto  Rico.  The  niu*se  training  school  of  St. 
Luke's  Memorial  Hospital,  at  Ponce,  reported  21  nurse  pupils,  5 
graduates,  60  beds,  and  40  patients  daily  on  an  average.  The  mini- 
mum age  for  admission  is  16  years,  and  eighth-grade  education  is 
required.  The  nurses  have  nine  hours  of  duty  daily,  and  the  length 
of  the  course  offered  is  three  years.  The  remuneration  granted  for 
each  year  of  the  course  is  $60. 

The  nurse  training  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  at  San 
Juan,  reported  34  pupils,  7  graduates,  65  beds,  and  64  patients  on  an 
average.  The  minunum  age  for  admission  is  17  years,  and  the  mini- 
mum educational  requirement  is  one  year  of  high-school  work.  Nine 
hours  of  duty  are  required  daily,  and  the  course  oflFered  covers  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  remuneration  given  to  the  nurse  pupils 
is  $48,  $72,  and  $120  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  the  course, 
respectively.  The  statistics  contained  in  the  tables  do  not  include 
these  figures. 

TUmON. 

Of  the  1,755  nurse  training  schools  reporting,  only  46,  or  2.6  per 
cent,  charge  any  tuition  whatever.  Forty-five  of  these  schools  specify 
a  tuition  fee  for  the  first  year,  and  14  charge  a  fee  for  the  second  and 
the  third  year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  69  per  cent  of  the  nurse  training 
schools  charging  a  tuition  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  discontinue 
such  charge  after  the  first  year.  One  school,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule,  specifies  a  tuition  fee  for  the  second  and  third  years  only.  The 
tuition  the  first  year  ranges  from  $7  to  $96,  and  that  for  the  second 
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and  third  years  from  $12  to  $60.  The  tuition  rates,  however,  are 
not  especially  significant,  since  29  of  the  46  schools  chaining  tiiition 
grant  a  remuneration  also  in  the  first  year,  and  the  schools  charging 
a  tuition  fee  in  the  second  and  third  years  grant  a  remuneration  as 
well,  with  but  a  single  exception.  In  the  29  schools  giving  a  remu- 
neration in  the  first  year,  and  also  specifying  a  tuition  fee,  all  but  one 
grant  a  remimeration  as  high  or  higher  than  the  tuition  rate.  Conse- 
quently, only  18  schools  charge  a  tuition  fee  in  the  first  year  in  excess 
of  the  remimeration.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  course 
the  remimeration  equals  or  exceeds  the  tuition  fees  in  all  the  14  schools 
except  one.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  tuition  fees  when 
specified  are  usually  offset  by  an  equal  or  ^eater  remuneration. 

Table  1. — Comparative  statistics  of  nurse  training  schools,  1880-1920. 


Years. 


1880 

1884-85 

1889-90 

1894-95 

1899-1900 

1904-5 

1909-10 

1914-15 , 

1919-20 ^. 


Schools. 


16 

34 

85 

131 

432 

802 

1,129 

1,509 

U,766 


Nurse 
pupils. 


323 

793 

1,552 

3,985 

11,164 

19,824 

82,636 

46,141 

54,953 


Oraduates. 


Capacity 

of  hospitals 

(beds). 


157 

218 

471 

1,498 

3,456 

5,795 

8,140 

11, 118 

14,980 


84,227 
145,506 
214,597 
256,325 
321,619 


ATera^ 

daily 
number  of 
patients. 


185, 4S 
252, 8S 


1  or  these  schools  180  are  afniiated  with  colleges  or  universities. 
Table  2. — Distrilmtion  of  nurse  training  schools  according  to  length  of  course  ofered. 


General  hospitals. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Years  in  course. 

1911 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1930 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Sciiools. 

Per 

OSDt 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Less  than  1  vear . . 

7 

16 

164 

1,416 

3 

0.5 

1.0 

10.2 

88.1 

.2 

26 

18 

179 

1,439 

3 

1.5 

1.1 

10.7 

86.5 

.2 

1  to  1.9  years 

2  to  2.9  years 

3to3.9years 

4  years  .  . . 

186 

502 

1 

26.9 

72.9 

.2 

34 

47 

42.0 

5a  0 

28 
64 

26.4 

"  *  ■      -  •  • 

Total 

688 

100.0 

1,606 

100.0 

'1,665 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

•  87 

100.0 

_ 

1  Two  schools  did  not  report  the  length  of  course  offered. 
*  One  school  did  not  report  the  length  of  course  offered. 
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Table  3. — Digtnbution  of  nune  training  9ckool$  aeoording  to  the  educational  require- 

mentafor  admisnon  in  1918  and  19£0, 


1918 

1920 

Requirement  for  admission. 

General 
hospitals. 

Hosi^ltals  for 
the  insane. 

Qeneral 
hospitals. 

Hospitals  for 
-the  insane. 

■ 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

Eighth  grade 

192 

081 

203 

9 

447 

12.1 
42.7 
10.5 
.0 
28.1 

42 

30 

4 

2 

0 

53.8 

38.5 

5.1 

2.0 

.0 

157 
094 
365 
7 
434 

9.0 

42.2 

21.5 

.4 

20.3 

20 
48 

4 

22.7 

One  year  of  hieh  school 

54.0 

Two  years  of  hleh  school 

4.5 

Three  years  of  ueh  school 

Complete  hlirh  school  course 

10 

18.2 

Total 

1,592 

100.0 

78 

100.0 

1 1.047 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

1  The  requirements  In  20  other  schools  do  not  conform  to  the  classlflcations  given. 

Table  4. — Distribution  of  nurse  training  schools  according  to  the  minimum  age  require- 
ments for  admission. 


General  hospitab. 

Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

Minl-mnm  age. 

1911 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1920 

^ 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Will  admit  under  18 
years 

2 

91 

48 

241 

255 

^55 

0.3 
13.2 

0.9 
34.8 
30.9 

7.9 

13 
721 
405 
310 
168 
9 

0.8 
42.9 
27.0 
18.8 

9.4 
.5 

6 

1,017 

409 

147 

85 

4 

0.3 

01.0 

24.5 

8.8 

5.1 

.3 

1 

50 
9 

8 
7 

1.2 

09.1 

11.2 

9.9 

8.0 

IsVears  required 

19  years  required 

20  years  required 

21  years  required.... 

22  years  or  over 

05 
9 
8 
0 

73.9 

10.2 

9.1 

0.8 

Total 

092 

100.0 

1,082 

100.0 

1,007 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

I  Includes  10  schools  not  specifying  any  definite  age. 
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Table  5. — JXHribution  of  nurse  training  schools  according  to  ntanher  of  hours  of  duty 

required  daily. 


• 

General  hospitals. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Hours  of  work. 

1896 

1911 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1920 

Schools. 

Per 

cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schoob. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 
cent. 

Schools. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

Under  8 

38 
232 

64 
434 

22 

689 

4 

17 

0 

112 

0 

2.4 

14.4 

4.0 

28.9 

1.4 

42.7 

.2 

1.1 

.0 

6.9 

.0 

63 

539 

77 

474 

33 

439 

1 

3 

0 

48 

0 

3.2 

32.3 

4.6 

28.4 

2.0 

26.3 

.1 

.2 

.0 

2.9 

.0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

0 

16 

3 

2 

2 

18 

25 

0.0 

6.4 

2.6 

6.4 

.0 

20.5 

3.8 

2.6 

2.6 

23,1 

32.0 

1 

ao 

1 
5 
0 

25 
3 

a 

0 

22 

9 

1.1 

8 

2 

0 

11 

29 

14 

32 

3 

14 

3 

3 

1.8 
.0 

9.9 
26.2 
12.6 
28.8 

2.7 
12.6 

2.7 

2.7 

69 

43 

239 

26 

220 

0 
22 

0 
44 

0 

ia4 

6.5 

36.1 

3.9 

33.2 

.0 

3.3 

.0 

6.6 

.0 

72,  7 

8i 

1.1 

9* 

5.7 

94 

.0 

i6.:::::.:.:::.: 

lOi 

28.4 

a.4 

11 

2.3 

in 

.0 

12: ..'..'. 

Over  12 

25.0 

ia3 

Total 

HI 

100.0 

663 

100.0 

1,612 

100.0 

1,667 

100.0 

78 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

Table  6.- 


-Distribiuion  of  nurse  training  schools  accord^7^g  to  remuneration  granted  {not 
including  schools  giveing  no  remuneration). 


GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 


Schools  paying  less  than 
SlOO  per  year. 

Schools  paying  $100  to 
$199. 

Schools  paying  9200  or 
ovier. 

Year. 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1980 

1018 

1900 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

8 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

osnt. 

1 

2 

1,176 
894 
701 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

18 

19 

First  year 

82.8 
62.9 
60.7 

826 
542 
420 

53.6 
35.4 
29.1 

238 
517 
655 

16.8 
36.3 
47.5 

625 
856 
872 

40.6 
55.9 
60.4 

5 
12 
26 

0.3 

.8 

1.8 

90 
133 
161 

5.8 

Second  year 

8.7 

Third  ye&r 

ia5 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


Schools  paying  less  than 

Schools  paying  $300  to 

Schools  paying  $400  or 
over. 

Year. 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1090 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

6 
6 

4 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per" 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

13 

10 

6 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

First  year 

20 
9 

4 

30.8 

14.5 

9.3 

7.6 
7.8 
7.6 

33 
28 
17 

60.8 
4.').  2 
39.6 

16.5 
13.0 
11.3 

12 
25 
22 

18.4 
40.3 
6L2 

60 
61 
43 

75.9 

Second  year 

79.2 

Third  year 

8L1 

NURSE  TBAINING  SCHOOLS,  1919-1920. 


Table  7. — DUtribution  o/nwte  training  icihools  in  general  hospitals  according  to  capacity 

(beds)  and  average  number  of  pattents  treated  daily. 


Capacity  of  hospital  (bedB)  and  average  number  of 
patients  daily. 

• 

Distrfbation  as  to 
capacity. 

IMstrlbution  as  to  aver- 
age number   of  pa- 
tents daily. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Number  of 
schools. 

Per  cent  of 
totol. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

i 

SOO  or  fewer: 

1-  25 

140 

464 

310 

220 

130 

123 

48 

66 

24 

22 

10 

31 

8 

14 

4 

8 

2 

9 

2 

3 

8.41 

27.88 

1&63 

13.22 

7.81 

7.39 

2.88 

3.96 

1.44 

1.32 

.60 

1.86 

.48 

.84 

.24 

.48 

.12 

.54 

.12 

.18 

886 
464 

267 

180 

96 

84 

24 

39 

13 

21 

10 

10 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

23.60 

26-60 

28.44 

51-76 

15.74 

76-100 

11.04 

101-126 

6.89 

126-160 

5.14 

161-176 

1.47 

176-200 

2.39 

201-226 

.79 

226-250 

1.29 

261-275 

.61 

276-300 

.61 

301^325 

.43 

326-360 

.49 

361-375 

.31 

376-400 

.12 

401-426 

.12 

426-460 

.31 

451-476 

.12 

476-600 

.18 

Total 

1,688 

98.44 

1,617 

90.06 

OTer500: 

601-1,000 

16 
6 

4 

a96 
.36 
.24 

11 
3 

1 

a68 

1,001-1,500 

.18 

1,501  and  over »^ 

.06 

Total 

26 

1.56 

16 

.92 

U,664 

loaoo 

« 1,632 

loaoo 

1  Three  schools  not  reporting. 

9  Thirty-five  schools  not  reporting. 


6 

Table  8.- 


BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  lWS-1920. 

-DUtrtbution  qfnune  training  ithools  in  hospUahfor  the  vnwnt  aooording  to 
capacity  (beds)  and  average  number  o/patiente  daily. 


Capacity  of  hospital  (beds)  and  average  number  of 
patients  daily. 

Distribution  as  to 
eapadty. 

Distribution  as  to  aver- 
age number   of  pa- 
tients daily. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Per  cent  of 
total. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Per  cent  of 
toCaL 

1 

S 

8 

4 

5 

2,000  or  fewer: 

1-  loa 

6 
5 
3 

1 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
2 
8 
6 
5 
7 
1 
4 
4 
2 
6 

6.88 
&68 
8.41 
1.13 
1.13 

.00 
4.55 

.00 
2.27 
2:27 

ao9 

0.88 
5.68 
7.95 
1.13 
4.55 
4.55 
2.27 
6.82 

8 

9l41 

101-  200. 

8L24 

201-  800. 

L.18 

301-  400, : 

1.18 

501-  800. 

2.34 

601-  700 

1.18 

701-  800. 

2:34 

801-900. 

1.18 

901-1,000 

1.18 

1.001-1.100 

4.71 

1.101-1.200. 

7.06 

1,201-1.300. 

&88 

l,301-1.40a 

4.71 

1,401-1,500 

7.00 

1,501-1,800 

3.53 

1,601-1,700. 

2.34 

1,701-1,800 

4.71 

1.801-1.900. 

4.71 

1,901-2,000. '..!.!!!!!!!!!!!!' 

S.68 

Total 

67 

76.14 

65 

7<L47 

Over  2,000: 

2,001-2,500 

9 

S 

1 
2 
0 
1 

10.23 
6.83 
2.27 
1.13 
2.27 
.00 
1.13 

10 
3 

4 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1L75 

2,501-3,000 

8.53 

3,001-3,500 

4.71 

3,501-4,000. 

.00 

4,001-4,500. 

1.18 

5,001-5,500. '..'. 

1.18 

5,501-6,000. 

1.18 

Total 

21 

28.80 

20 

23.5} 

Grand  total 

88 

loaoo 

185 

loaoo 

>  Three  schools  not  reporting. 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  9taiiUic»  of  Khools  for  the  training  of  pro/emonal  nurses, 
including  schools  in  hospitals  for  treatment  of  the  insane,  %n  1919-20, 


states. 


UjQJted  StatM. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 


California. 
Colorado. 


ConneoUcat 

Delaware 

Dist:  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa.... 


Kentooky 

IxKiisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri.... 
Montana... 


Nebraslur 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  CoroUna. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Vfiginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Kmnber 

of 
schools. 


1,756 


26 
2 
16 
68 
20 

25 
3 
14 
12 
32 

7 

114 

32 

59 

42 

23 
14 
28 
26 
96 

44 

57 
22 
48 
14 

33 

1 

23 

46 

2 

161 
53 

15 
81 
25 

13 
188 
11 
23 
18 

22 

40 

7 

14 

37 

26 

33 

39 

5 


Nurse  pupils. 


Men. 


509 


7 

0 

0 

23 

8 

8 

0 

50 

0 

2 

« 

0 
34 

8 

57 

7 

2 
0 
1 
3 

72 

2 
6 
0 
30 
1 

5 
0 
0 
28 
0 

68 
0 
0 

14 
0 

0 

02 

16 

0 

0 

2 
2 
1 
3 
4 

2 
0 
6 
0 


Women. 


54,394 


530 

40 

210 

3,028 

658 

1,140 
44 

1,158 
178 
736 

108 
3,970 
1,009 
1,715 

644 

415 
566 

507 

900 

4,615 

1,849 
2,260 

308 
1,492 

291 

721 
9 

899 

1,306 

8 

6,365 
788 
384 

2,494 
427 

334 
6,087 
557 
436 
288 

617 
1,101 
272 
209 
805 

808 

527 

1,040 

117 


Total. 


54,968 


Gradu- 
ates. 


14^960 


537 

40 

210 

3,061 

661 

1,148 
44 

1,208 
178 
738 

108 
4,004 
1,017 
1,772 

651 

417 

565 

508 

908 

4,687 

1,851 
2,266 

308 
1,522 

292 

726 

9 

399 

1,329 

3 

6,433 
788  ^ 
384 

2,508 
427 

334 
6,119 
578 
436 
286 

619 
1,103 
273 
212 
809 

806 

527 

1,046 

117 


104 

7 

70 

806 

150 

281 
14 

163 
50 

186 

29 

1,338 

279 

388 

176 

99 

145 

144 

241 

1,311 

444 

529 
73 

402 
87 

176 

2 

124 

330 

1 

2,368 

188 

106 

656 

96 

91 

1,648 

221 

96 

62 

131 

260 

76 

56 

209 

177 

109 

349 

21 


Capacity 

of 
hospital 
(beds). 


321,619 


3,360 

235 

1,148 

10,007 

2,320 

7,088 
336 

7,583 
838 

2,504 

392 

29,492 

2,862 

9,223 

3,518 

3,449 
2,833 
3,409 
3,915 
26,842 

12,127 

11,088 

1,190 

6,370 

1,014 

3,282 

40 

2,467 

11,819 

150 

62,212 
3,865 
1,059 

15,757 
2,296 

1,419 
36,008 
2,844 
3,780 
1,048 

2,228 
4,029 
890 
1,371 
3,100 

2,746 

2,223 

3,946 

360 


Average 

daily 
number 

of 
patients. 


8 


263,828 


2,660 

166 

596 

6,709 

1,466 

0,306 
206 

6,449 
487 

1,828 

276 

26,026 

2,090 

7,770 

2,770 

2,551 
1,799 
2,788 
3,098 
21,464 

9,506 
8,919 

784 
4,400 

751 

1,871 

20 

2,056 

10,194 

185 

52,265 

3,011 

651 

11,819 
1,672 

1,227 

27,188 

2,340 

2,996 

600 

1,564 
2,613 
562 
1,117 
2,074 

1,773 

1,873 

2,664 

201 


Schools 
affiliated 

with 
ooUeges 
or  uni- 
versities. 


190 


8 
0 
1 
10 
3 

1 
0 
4 
0 
2 

0 

19 

8 

7 
6 

2 
8 
1 
8 
10 

6 
6 
1 

14 
0 

8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

16 
0 
0 

13 
3 

0 
10 
0 
8 
1 

7 
3 
0 
1 
3 

1 
1 

4 
8 


78146*»— 22- 
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BIENNIAL,  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1918-1920. 


Tablb  10.— Summary  o/$tati$tic9  of  general  ntirw  training  mAoole  in  191^-tO, 


Btatm. 


United  States. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  ColumUaL! 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idabo... 
niinois.. 
Indiana, 
Iowa 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Kentucky 

^^Mlffift"ft 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massadiusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisBoun 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey 

NewMexioo 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Teras 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  V&ginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.' 


8 


1,667 


26 
2 
16 
68 
20 

23 
3 
13 
12 
30 

7 

107 

32 

M 

41 

22 
14 
26 
24 
85 

40 
54 

22 

48 
14 

32 

1 

22 

43 

2 

146 
51 
15 
77 
24 

13 

171 

9 

22 

17 

22 
40 
7 
12 
37 

26 
33 

38 
5 


Nurse  pupils. 


Men. 


250 


7 
0 
0 
28 
8 

5 
0 
12 
0 
2 

0 
31 
8 
3 
6 

0 
0 
1 
0 
66 

2 
1 
0 
30 
1 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
14 
0 

0 
17 
2 
0 
0 

2 
2 
1 
0 
4 

.2 
0 
6 
0 


Women. 


82,146 


614 

40 

210 

3,028 

668 

1,100 
44 

1,003 
178 
602 

106 
3,860 
1,000 
1,678 

638 

406 
666 
440 
870 
4,156 

1,737 
2,130 

308 
1,402 

291 

717 
0 

376 

1,179 

8 

6,027 
764 
384 

2,499 
407 

334 
6,714 
607 
411 
266 

617 
1,101 
273 
197 
806 

806 

587 

1,038 

117 


TotaL 


53,306 


621 

40 

210 

8,061 

661 

1,114 
44 

1,106 
178 
694 

108 
3,890 
1,017 
1,581 


406 
566 
441 
879 
4,212 

1,739 
2,131 

308 
1,622 

292 

722 
9 

376 

1,179 

3 

6,037 
764 
384 

8,453 
407 

334 
6,731 
509 
411 
366 

619 
1,103 
373 
197 
809 

806 

537 

1,039 

117 


Gradu- 
ates. 


14,446 


100 

7 

70 

806 

150 

267 
14 

149 
SO 

178 

39 

1,316 

379 

374 

174 

08 

146 

131 

338 

1,319 

434 

496 
73 

403 
87 

174 

3 

116 

309 

1 

3,319 

185 

108 

636 

93 

91 

1,479 

309 

87 

62 

131 

369 

76 

53 

209 

177 

109 

347 

31 


Capacity 

of 
hospital 

(beds). 


184,643 


1,809 

236 

1,148 

10,007 

2,330 

8,223 
335 

3,848 
838 

3,809 

308 

13,903 

3,858 

4,333 

3,018 

3,040 
3,833 
1,475 
3,166 
10,036 

4,936 
6,689 
1,190 
6,370 
1,014 

3,533 

40 

1,117 

5,309 

150 

25,098 
2,653 
1,050 
0,006 
1,266 

1,419 

22,102 

1,244 

1,409 

973 

2,228 

4,029 

890 

604 

3,100 

2,746 

2,223 

3,771 

360 


Average 

daily 
number 

of 
patients. 


8 


186,482 


1,150 

155 

506 

6,709 

1,456 

2,475 
806 

8,960 
487 

1,663 

375 
9,613 
3,090 
3,153 
1,370 

1,191 
1,799 
960 
3,461 
6,961 

4,337 

4,818 
734 

4,400 
751 

1,868 
30 

801 
3,701 

135 

14,843 
1,896 

661 
6,377 

788 

1,337 

16,078 

860 

818 

660 

1,654 

8,613 

562 

389 

2,674 

1,773 

1,373 

3,604 

301 


Schools 

afflhftted 

with 


oruni- 


175 


3 

0 

I 

10 

2 

1 
0 

4 
0 

a 

0 

10 
3 

7 
5 

2 
3 
1 
3 
9 

5 
6 
I 
14 
0 

8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

16 
0 
0 

13 

3 

0 

8 
0 
3 
0 

•• 
I 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 
1 
4 
3 
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Tablb  11. — Summary  of  Kotitfief  of  $(hool$  in  hogpUdU  for  treatment  of  the  tn«ane, 

trauitn^  pupiUfor  proftimonal  ntuvM,  in  t919-tO. 


Stetas. 


United  Stetts... 

Alabuiia 

Coinnacticat 

District  of  Cohunbia 

Oeoraift 

nUnau 

Iowa 

Kanaan 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaaBachusetts 

Mf<^*<*gi^" 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


Number 
of 


1 
2 
1 
2 
7 

6 
1 
I 
2 
2 

11 
4 

3 
1 
1 

3 

15 

2 

4 

1 

12 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Nurse  paptls. 


Men. 


300 


0 
8 
38 
0 
3 

54 

3 
2 
0 
3 

10 
0 
5 

.0 
0 

33 
08 

0 
0 
0 

75 
14 
0 
0 
3 
0 


Women. 


2»M0 


10 
31 
06 
44 

m 

137 
10 

07 
81 

460 

113 

180 

4 

34 

127 
888 

34 
55 

20 

813 
50 
25 
22 
12 
7 


Total. 


2,568 


10 

84 

108 

44 

114 

101 
18 
11 
07 
24 

475 
112 
136 

4 
34 

150 

400 

34 

65 
20 

388 
04 
25 
22 

15 
7 


Qndo- 


535 


4 
14 
14 

8 
22 

0 
2 
1 

13 
13 

§2 

10 

33 

3 

0 

31 
140 

8 
10 

4 

64 

12 

11 

0 

4 

2 


Capaotty 

hospital 

(beds). 


187,070 


1,500 

8,860 

8,740 

205 

15^500 

4^000 
1,600 
1,400 
1,084 
760 

10^800 

7,102 

4,440 

760 

1,360 

0,010 
37,110 
1,202 
0,751 
1,030 

13,440 

1,600 

2,380 

70 

767 

175 


Ayerase 
daily 


of 
patients. 


8 


136^  sn 


1,500 

8,831 

8»48» 

240 

15^413 

4,618 
L500 
1^360 
1,808 
032 

14^603 

5^171 

ilOl 

8 

1,254 

0,408 

37,422 

1,115 

5,442 

884 

1L105 

1,480 

2^180 

40 

728 

150 


Bohoois 
affiliated 

with 

coileses 

oriml- 

yersitieB. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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Table  14. — DigtributUm  of  general  nurse  training  schooU  according  tc  minimum  age 

requvrementsfor  adminion,  in  1919-iO. 


States. 

Schools  ad- 
mitting pupUs 
under  18 
years. 

Schools  re* 

quiring  18 

years. 

Schools  re- 
quiring 19 
years. 

Schools  re- 
quiring 20 
years. 

Schools  re- 
quiring 21 
years. 

Schools  re- 
quiring 22 
years  or 
more. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

United  SUtes. 

5        0.3 

1,017 

61.0 

409 

24.5 

147 

8.8 

85 

5.1 

4 

0.3 

Alabama 

-      -             .  1 

19 
1 

12 
51 
11 

9 
2 
6 

76.0 
SO.O 
75.0 
75.0 
55.0 

39.1 
66.7 
4A  a 

2 

8.0 

3 
1 
1 
3 
3 

3 

12.0 

50.0 

6.3 

4.5 

15.0 

13.0 

1 

4.0 

Arivona i 

Arkansas 

3 

12 

5 

10 

18.7 
17.6 
25.0 

43.5 

caMfomia :::.;.: ' 

Colorado 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2.9 
5.0 

1 

4.4 

33.8 

7.7 

Connecticut 

1 

Delaware 

• 

Dist.  Columbia.' 

3 

23.0 

3 

23.0 

Florida 1 

12     100.0  1 

Georeia i 

20 

4 

11 
24 
39 
21 

66.7 

57.1 
10.3 
75.0 
72.2 
51.2 

59.1 
78.5 
60.0 
58.3 
49.4 

85.0 
33.3 
86.4 
41.7 
64.3 

6.3 

100.0 

13.6 

60.5 

100.0 

71.2 
72.5 
73.3 
68.8 
79.2 

15.4 
82.6 
55.6 
72.8 
82.4 

81.8 
85.0 
85.7 
91.7 
59.5 

61.5 
81.8 
21.1 
80.0 

5 

1 
85 

3 
11 

7 

9 
2 
2 
7 
20 

6 
22 

1 
17 

4 

28 

16.7 

14.3 
79.4 
9.4 
20.4 
17.1 

40.9 
14.3 
7.8 
29.2 
23.5 

15.0 
40.7 
4.5 
85.4 
28.6 

87.5 

i'    is.  3* 

1       14.3 
8        7.5 

1  3.1 

2  3.7 

1 

1 
3 
3 
2 

4 

3.3 
14.3 

Idaho 

Illinois 

2.8  ' 
9.4 
3.7 
9.7 

Indiana 1 

3.1 

Iowa 

Kansas 

9 

22.0 

1 

Kentucky 

13 
11 
13 
14 
42 

.  ^  ^ .  ^ 

Louisiana | 

1 
5 
2 

12 

7.2 
19.2 

8.3 
14.1 

Maine 

Maryland • ' 

Massachusetts...'            

5 

19.2 

1  ,      3.8 
1  :      4.2 
1         1.2 

10 

11.8 

Michigan 

34 
18 
19 
20 
9 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

11 
2 

10 
1 

1 

20.4 

9.1 

20.8 

7.1 

3.1 

3 

5.6 

, 

Mississippi 

1 

Jfissoiin 1 

Montana 

2.1 

1 

Nebraska. 

1 

3.1 

Nevada -  - 1 

1 

3 

26 

1     ^ 

1      104 
37 
11 
53 
19 

2 
141 

5 
16 
14 

18 
34 
6 
11 
22 

16 

27 

8 

4 

1 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

1 

'"  io' 

6 

45.5 
14.0 

6* 

5 

22.7 
11.6 

"  '  4 
5 

18.2 
11.6 

1        2.3 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

2 

1.4 

20 
5 
3 

16 
3 

7 

17 

3 

1 
3 

1 

4 
1 
1 
7 

5 

3 

28 

13.7 
9.8 
20.0 
20.8 
12.5 

53.8 
9.9 

33.3 
4.5 

17.6 

4.5 
■10.0 
14.3 

8.3 
18.9 

19.2 

9.1 

73.7 

1 

13  !      8.9 
6  ,    11.8 

7 
3 
1 
4 
2 

1 
6 

4.8 
5.9 
6.7 
5.2 
8.3 

7.7 
3.4 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

i 

1.3 

3 

3.9 

Oklahoma . . 

1 

1 

Oregon 

3 
7 

1 
3 

23.1 

4.1 

11.1 

13.6 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. . 

2 

9.1 

South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

9.2 
2.6 

1 
1 

4.5 
2.5 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

2 

5 
1 
2 
1 

5.4 

19.3 
8.0 
5.2 

20.0 

6 

16.2 

Washington 1 

WestV&idnia... 

2 

6.1 

Wisconsin 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

i 
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Table  Ib.—DistrUnuion  o/ntme  training  gchooU  acoording  to  mimmum  oge  reqidrenurU 
for  admission  to  nurse  training  schools  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in  1919-20. 


States. 

Schools  requiring 
18  years. 

Schools  requiring 
19  years. 

Scfaoote  requiring 
20  years. 

Schools  requiiiss 
21  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

b 

• 

7 

8 

• 

United  States.... 

65 

73.9 

9 

10.2 

8 

9.1 

6 

&8 

Alabama     

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

5 
1 
1 
2 
2 

10 
4 
2 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

28.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

90.9 

100.0 

66.7 

Oonnecticnt 

1 

50.0 

"r>ist.  Oolnmhia 

Georgia...  y 

niinois 

3 

42.9 

1 

14.3 

1 

14.2 

Iowa 

Kanfffls              

1 

1 

Kentucky 

........ 

.  .....   .|......   .  . 

t 

Maine 

1 

' 

Maryland 

j 

1 

Massachnfletts 

1 

9.1 

Ml^iff^Ti 

i 

..........I 

Minn^qfota 

1 

33.3 

1 " 

Nebraska . . 

1 

100.0 

New  HamDshire 

1 

100.0 

New  Jersey 

3 

11 

2 

100.0 

73.3 

100.0 

New  York 

2 

13.3 

1 

6.7 

1 

(SL7 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

1 

25.0 

3 

TSlO 

Okl<^b<>ina.  . 

1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 

100.0 

83.3 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

Pennsylvania 

2 

16.7 

Rhode  Island 

1 

50.0 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

1 

SOlO 

Wisconsin. . . . « 

1 

1 

100.0 

— : m 

KintsB  TaAnmro  schools,  m»-tm. 
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Tablx  16.— Dittft&ttfion  of  general  nune  training  schools  aooordinp  to  the  number  of  hours 
of  duty  required  daily  and  the  length  of  course  offered  xn  1919-tO. 


Number  of  schools  requiring  the  hours  of 
duty  indicated. 

Number  of  schools  offering  courses 
of  the  lengUi  indicated.^ 

SUtes. 

00 

9 

1^ 

00 

sr 

• 

s* 

e 

S3 

h 

• 
1H  3 

• 

• 

CO 

CO  a 

1 

s 

8 

4 

H 

e 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IS 

IS 

14 

United  States... 

58 

639 

77 

474 

83 

443 

48 

>26 

18 

179 

1.439 

3 

2 

AlalMunA 

3 
2 

5 
88 
10 

6 
1 

7 

1 

9 

7 

5 

25 
2 
14 
67 
20 

10 
3 
13 
12 
28 

7 

86 
31 
53 
83 

21 
14 
17 
28 
71 

32 
49 
16 
42 
14 

82 
1 

16 

32 

1 

80 
60 
16 
72 
17 

12 

166 

6 

22 

17 

17 
34 

7 

9 

86 

24 

38 

36 

5 

Arkftiunff 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

Calilornla 

30 

1 

2 

1 

■ 

GoloTftdo 

1 
.1 

6 

'     8 

1 
2 
7 

» 

2 
31 
10 
20 
18 

7 
4 

8 

7 

25 

12 
9 
1 

18 
2 

13 

...... 

""2 

'•"2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
8 
»7 

8 
27 

9 
11 
12 

8 
M 

•13 

7 

20 

4 

16 

11 

8 

1 

7 

Connecticut  r  -.....,, 

1 

1 

6 

Deiaware 

Dist.  ot  Columbia. . . . 

...... 

2 

1 
2 

Florida 

Qe(^gla 

7 

""'86* 
11 
16 
13 

6 
4 

10 
8 

24 

21 

29 

7 

13 

•11 

10 

2 

1 
5 

1 
6 

1 

1 

7 

1 
...... 

8 
2 

2 

2 

...... 

Idaho T  - 

V\\nri^ 

3 

1 
1 
2 

4 
1 

17 

iT^diAni^  -  T 

Iowa 

1 

...... 

Kan.<mfl. 

Kentucky 

1 

2 

Mftln^       

1 

8 
1 
9 

8 
4 
6 
2 

Maryland 

1 
6 

M<^i!PSfy*husetts 

1 
2 

3 

2 

Hll>h|ftAn 

Mlnn^t^ 

1 

1 

Mlwliwippi  --.-...... 

••'2 

4 

1 

MisBwurir. 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

1 
2 
8 

New  Hampshire 

1 
6 

1 

8 
13 

1 
1 

9 

20 

2 

60 
18 

1 
2 

6 
9 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

1 

NewYork 

4 

•  82 

M4 

7 

41 

7 

12 
•34 

2 

5 
5 

6 
15 

1 

6 
8 

1 
1 

60 
14 
6 
21 
10 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

11 

2 

63 

1 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1 

...... 

12 
6 

1 
66 

2 
12 

7 

6 
11 

1 

4 
7 

1 
10 

1 

Okl^^oma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

11 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 

61 
6 
4 
4 

7 
9 
3 
4 

12 

8 
8 
9 

6 
...... 

3 
...... 

4 
2 

1 

Rhode' Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TAnnASfAA 

2 
2 

6 

6 

Texas 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

3 
...... 

7 
8 

0 

19 

7 

3 
2 

virginift  . 

16 

7 

0 

20 

3 

1 

Wflflhington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin^ 

1 

1 

Wyoml»ie .  ..... 

1 

1  In  nurse  training  schools  maintained  in  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  insane  patients,  only  two  and 
three-year  courses  are  offered,  23  schools  offering  a  two-year  course  and  64  schools  a  three-jrear  oourse, 
with  one  school  not  reporting  the  length  of  course  offered. 

•  Courses  in  17  schools  are  lor  graduate  nurses  or  for  pupils  from  afflUated  schools. 

•  One  school  with  10|  hours  included. 

•  One  school  with  11  nours  included. 

•  Two  schools  with  11  hours  included. 

•  One  school  with  8^  hours  i  ncluded. 
'  One  school  with  8{  hours  included. 
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Tabeb  17. — Diatribtuion  of  nune  training  tchooU  aooordin^  to  the  number  of  howrt  of 
duty  required  daily  in  hospitals  for  treatment  of  the  tiuan«,  in  1919-tO. 


United  states. 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

DiBt.  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

lUinSs 


Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.., 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


States. 


1  Two  schools  of  13  hours  included, 
s  Ones(^ool  of  14  hours  included. 

•  Oneschoolofl4&  hours  included. 
4  One  school  of  ^nours  included. 

•  One  school  of  10)  hours  included. 

•  One  school  of  7  hours  included. 
7  One  school  of  13  hours  included. 


Number  of  schools  requiring  the  hoars  of  daty 
indicated. 


8  hours. 


22 


M 

•2 

3 


9  hoars. 


3 


10  hours. 


28 


Two  sdiools  of  14  hours  included. 


1 
1 

»9 


»1 

1 
»5 


4 
1 

1 


11  hours. 


IShoon. 


1 
1 


31 


«1 

•I 


«2 


2 

8 

»2 

M 


2 
1 


NTTRSB  TRAITHISQ  SCHOOLS,  1»1»-1920. 
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NOTE. 

The  titles  included  in  the  classified  and  annotated  list  which  follows 
are  oi  books  and  articles  selected  by  the  compilers  from  the  current 
educational  literature  of  the  final  months  of  1921,  subsequent  to  the 
preparation  of  Bulletin,  1921,  no.  49,  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  Publications,  October,  1921. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  desi^ated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica< 
tion,  from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1421.  IllinoiB  state  teachers'  association.    Journal  of  the  sixty-seventh  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  29-31, 1920.    240  p. 

8°.     (Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  CarUnville,  III.) 

Contains :  1.  C.  W.  Washburne :  Can  public  schools  be  fitted  to  the  Indi- 
vidual-pupUs,  p.  129-34.  2.  P.  E.  Belting:  The  development  and  interpreta- 
tion of  high  school  spirit  as  a  factor  in  supervision,  p.  138-44.  3.  B.  F. 
Shafer :  Needed  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city  high  school,  p.  155- 
69.  4.  IT.  P.  Hoffman  :  Teaching  a  country  school,  p.  164-69.  5.  Myrtle  L. 
Kaufmann :  Primary  room  equipment,  p.  175-78.  6.  C.  C.  Walther :  Relatioo 
of  the  school  garden  to  the  life  of  the  child,  p.  185-87.  7.  A.  Wald :  I2xtra 
curricular  activities,  their  place  and  supervision,  p.  191-93. 


4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1422.  National  education  association.  Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  ^-8,  1921.  Pub. 
by  the  Association,  Secretary's  office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1921.  823  p. 
8°.  (J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 

Contains : — 

General  sessions, — 1.  B.  B.  LlDdsey :  Tbe  parenthood  of  the  state,  p.  42-54. 
2.  A.  H.  Chamberlain  :  How  to  secure  results  through  professional  organization, 
p.  55-65.  3.  Aurelia  H.  Relnhardt :  EMucation  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  p.  65-74.  4.  American  program  in  education,  p.  74-128.  5.  Reports 
of  committees,  p.  128-82.  6.  F.  M.  Hunter :  Beport  of  the  president  on  the 
prof;ram  and  the  development  of  the  association,  p.  184-208. 

National  council  of  education. — (Atlantic  City  meeting)  7.  F.  M.  Hunter: 
The  most  important  thing  in  American  education,  p.  274-81.  8.  Harlan  Upde- 
graff:  Participation  of  teachers  in  school  management,  p.  284-93.  d.  E.  J. 
Ortman  :  Teacher  councils,  p.  293-301.  10.  Edward  Jackson :  Daylight  in  the 
schoolroom,  p.  308-15.  11.  Discussion,  Thrift  (Mlucation,  p.  315-31.  (Des 
Moines  meeting)  12.  J.  II.  Phillips :  The  place  of  religious  sanctions  in  char- 
acter training,  p.  347-50.  13.  G.  L.  Towne :  Can  adequate  financial  support 
be  secured  for  rural  schools?  p.  358-62.  14.  Report  of  the  committee  on 
changes  needed  in  the  elementary  school  courHe,  p.  364-68. 

Department  of  business  education. — 15.  C.  O.  Ruggles :  Articulation  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  in  business,  p.  369-73.  16.  G.  F.  Knipprath: 
Qualifications  for  teaching  commercial  subjects  is  secondary  schools,  p.  373-75. 

Department  of  child  hyffiene. — 17.  C.  P.  Knight :  Health  supervision  of  school 
children  on  a  state- wide  basis,  p.  379-83.  18.  H.  O.  Jones :  A  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity from  a  health  officer's  viewpoint,  p.  886-91.  19.  W.  A.  Evans:  A  plan 
for  scoring  the  behavior  difficulties  of  school  children,  p.  395-96. 

Department  of  classroom  teachers. — 20.  E.  A.  Fitzpatrlck :  The  teacher's  re- 
sponalbillty  to  the  board  of  education,  p.  400-2.  21.  Ethel  M.  Gardner:  Tbe 
school  building  in  its  reaction  on  the  teacher's  work,  p.  404-6. 

Department  of  deans  of  tffomen. — 22.  Lilian  Welsh :  Health  Instruction  and 
health  supervision,  p.  410-13.  23.  Susan  M.  Dorsey :  Position  and  respoa- 
sibillty  of  trained  women  in  education,  p.  413-16. 

Department  of  edmcationca  puhlieations. — 24.  B.  E.  Dill :  How  to  Improive 
textbooks — Sensing  the  demand,  p.  421-<25. 

Department  of  elementary  education. — 25.  W.  TV.  Chartora :  Tho  limitations 
of  the  project,  p.  428-30.     26.  Florence  C.  Fox  :  Limits  of  the  project,  pw  437-39. 

Department  of  higher  education. — 27.  I.  Loeb :  Required  course  in  citizen- 
ship for  college  students,  p.  456-^0. 

Department  of  Ibindergarten  education, — ^28.  *C.  F.  Franzen  :  Suggestions  for 
deriving  standards  of  measuring  achievements  of  kindergarten -primary  chil- 
dren, p.  467-69. 

Library  deparpment, — 29.  Adeline  B.  Zachert :  Joy  reading  in  the  elementary 
grades,  p.  476-82.  30.  W.  H.  Kerr :  The  normal-school  library ;  an  educational 
institution,  p.  482-88.  31.  Sherman  Williams:  Purpose  of  the  school  library, 
p.  488-92.     32.  A.  B.  Noble:  Stepping-stones  to  correct  taste,  p.  496-501. 

Department  of  music  education. — 33.  J.  R.  Kirk :  Preparation  of  music  super- 
visors— ^shall  they  have  a  balanced  college  education?  p.  509-13. 

Department  of  rural  education. — < Atlantic  City  meeting)  34.  W.  S.  Deffen- 
baugh :  Improvement  of  the  village  school,  p.  531-35.  35.  Marion  Dana :  The 
Waitsfleld  experiment,  p.  535-39.  36.  Edith  A.  Latbrop :  Continued  emer- 
gency in  rural  teacher  supply  and  how  to  meet  It,  p.  552-57.  37.  J.  H.  Dillard : 
The  negro  in  rural  education  and  country  life,  p.  580-8ft.  (Des  Moines  meet- 
ing)  38.  Macy  Campbell :  A  national  program  for  consolidation,  p.  609-16. 

Department  of  school  administration. — (Atlantic  City  meeting)  39.  W.  C 
Bagley :  Federal  aid  for  public  schools,  p.  618-23.  40.  Safety  to  life  in  school- 
house  planning,  p.  623-630.  41.  Comprehensive  school  building,  p.  630-40. 
(Des  Moines  meeting)  42.  J.  J.  Donovan :  Best  current  practices  in  school 
architecture,  p.  642-48. 

Department  of  school  patrons. — 43.  Cecilia  Razovskl :  Approved  methods  in 
Americanization,  p.  655-61. 

Department  of  superintendence. — 44.  W.  C.  Bagley;  Aims  of  rural  educa- 
tion, p.  694-99.  45.  C.  S.  Meek :  How  shall  the  superintendent  spend  b\B 
time?  p.   728-33.     46.  H.   B.  Wilson:  Beet   use  of  the   superintendent's   time, 
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1422.  National  education  association — Continued. 

p.  733-38.  47.  Henry  Snyder:  Probable  future  of  education  in  the  Unities 
States. — Its  policies  and  programs,  p.  743-50.  48.  Lotus  D.  Coffman  :  Recon- 
struction of  American  education,  p.  750-58.  49.  Susan  M.  Dorsey :  Improving 
public  school  teaching,  p.  768-73.  50.  H.  M.  Towner :  National  aid  for  educa- 
tion, p.  786-95.     51.  H.  B.  Bonner:  Waste. in  education,  p.  795-803. 

1423.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Proceed- 

ings of  the  26th  annual  meeting,  March  17,  18,  and  19,  1921,  Chicago, 
111.    Part  I.    Pub.  by  the  Association,  1921.    75  p.  8^     (H.  M.  Gage, 

secretary,  Coe  college.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa) 

Contains :  1.  Proceedings  of  the  commission  on  higher  education  with  list 
of  accredited  institutions,  p.  9-17.  2.  Proceedings  of  the  commission  on  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  lists  of  accredited  schools,  p.  18--48.  3.  C.  O.  Davis : 
The  duties  of  high  school  principals,  p.  49-69. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

1424.  Archer,  B.  Lw    Secondary  education  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Cam- 

bridge, University  press,  1921.    xiv,  863  p.     12^ 

A  study  of  educational  development  in  Ikigland  and  Wales  during  the  period 
from  1789  to  1918. 

1425.  Boyd,  William.    The  history  of  western  education.    London,  A.  &  C. 

Black,  limited,  1921.     xi,  443  p.    8'. 

This  book  begins  with  the  educational  ventures  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
continues  the  narrative  to  the  beginnings  of  scientific  pedagogy  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  essentially  a  record  of  educational  evolution,  with  constant 
introduction  of  the  personal  element  by  reference  to  the  experiences  and 
thoughts  of  great  educators. 

1426.  Bobinson,  B^odney  F.    The  Roman  school  teacher  and  his  reward.    Clas- 

sical weekly,  15 :  57-61,  December  5,  1921. 

Depicts  the  lot  of  the  Boman  school  teacher  as  gleaned  from  the  Latin 
authors. 

1427.  Weathersby,  William  Hening'ton;    A  history  of  educational  legislation 

in  Mississippi  from  1798  to  1860.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, [1921]  204  p.  8**,  (Supplementary  educational  monographs, 
published  m  conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary 
school  Journal,  vol.  III.  no.  4.    July  1921.     Whole  no.  16) 

» 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1428.  Alexander,  Carter.    The  Wisconsin  state  department  of  public  instruction 

under  Cary.     School  and  society,  14:529-44,  December  10,  1921. 

An  analysis  of  the  achievements  and  the  methods  of  procedure  of  the  Wis- 
consin state  department  of  public  instruction  in  recent  years. 

1429.  Allen,   Biley  H.    EMucation  and  race  problems  in  Hawaii.    American 

review  of  reviews,  64:613-24,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  problems  are  social  and  economic,  religious  and  educational, 
cultural  and  political.  Emphasizes  the  preponderance  of  Orientals  in  Hawaii. 
Illustrated. 

1430.  Blakely,  Paul  K     Is  Illiteracy  increasing?    America,  26:190-91,  Decem- 

ber 10,  1921. 

1431.  Bunker,  Ftank  F.     Pan-Pacific  education.     Survey,  47 :  214-15,  November 

5,  1921. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  conference  on  education  at  Honolulu,  In  August 
1921. 


€  CTJBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1432.  Banker,  Frank  F.    The  Pan  E*aciilc  edacational  conference.     Mid-PaciHc 

magazine  (Honolulu,  T.  H.)  22: 417-31,  November,  1921.    iUus. 

1433.  Butler,  Nicholas  M.     Education  and  indivldnal  liberty.    American  edu- 

cation, 25 :  113-16,  November  1921. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  October  1921. 

1434.  Cooper,   Bichard  Watson.    "  Better   attendance   in   Delaware   schools," 

being  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  and  statistical  tables  used  during 
school  attendance  week  to  emphasize  the  need  of  better  attendance  in 
Delaware  schools.  [Wilmington]  The  Service  citizens  of  Delaware 
[1921]  62  p.  incl.  tables.  8^  [Service  citizens  of  Delaware.  Bulle 
tin]  vol.  Ill,  no.  4.) 

1435.  Deffenbaugh.,  W.  S.    Some  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 

school  system  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  Sparta,  Wis.,  Board  of  education, 
[1921]     23p.     IT. 

1436.  Eastwood,  E.  V.    A  national  system  of  education.    Kentucky  high  school 

quarterly,  8:1-8,  August  1921. 

A  thoroughly  centralised  national  system  of  control,  which  sjstem  is  demo- 
cratic and  distinctively  American,  is  essential  to  the  complete  future  develop- 
ment of  public  education. 

1437.  Harding,  Warren  O.    A  generation  bowed  at  the  altar  of  materialism. 

Scliool  life,  7 :  49,  59-60,  November  1921. 

Also  in  William  and  Mary  literary  magazine,  29 :  123-38,  November  1921. 

President  Harding's  address  at  the  dedication  of  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler  as 
president  of  William  and  Mary  College,  October  19,  1021,  at  Williamsburg.  Va. 

President  Harding  discusses  the  educational  crisis  which  confronts  the 
nation. 

1438.  Magill,  H.  S.    Education  and  the  federal  government    School  and  soci- 

ety, 14 :  259-63,  October  8,  1921. 

A  r^sum^  and  discussion  of  the  current  plans  for  reorganising  the  edaci- 
tional  functions  of  the  nation. 

Also  published  in  pamphlet  form  as  Legislative  commission  scries;  no.  2, 
and  in  Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  10 :  155-68,  November 
1921. 

1439.  Pan-Pacific  union.    First  Pan-Pacific  educational  conference,  Honolulu, 

August  11-24,  1921.  Program  and  proceedings.  [Honolulu,  1921] 
247  p.  front.  4**.  (Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  executive  secretary,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii) 

Conference  held  under  auspicea  of  the  Pan-Paciflc  union  and  called  by  tke 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

Contents. — Officers  and  organization. — List  of  accredited  delegates. — ^Re- 
port of  standing  committees  and  resolutions  adopted. — Daily  program  of  .<<^ 
sions  and  of  entertainment. — Addresses  and  discussions. 

1440.  Sutton,  W.  S.     Federal  activity  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  states. 

Americfan  school  board  journal,  03 :  33-35,  December  1921. 
Arguments  against  the  Towner-Sterling  bill. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Latin  America. 

1441.  Biez,  Bodrigo.    The  recent  International  congress  of  students.    Bulletin 

of  the  Pan  American  union,  53 :  546-55,  December  1921. 

An  account  of  the  International  congressr  of  students  which  opened  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  September  21,  1921.  The  great  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  the  congress  were  from  Latin  American  natlone,  but  the  United  States  afid 
some  European  countries  were  also  represented. 
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^  1442.  Inman,  Scunuel  CKiy.     Paranfi,  exponent  of  North  American  education. 

The  story  of  the  remarkable  influence  of  Yankee  school  teachers  in 
Argentina.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  53 :  463-74,  No- 
vember 1921.    illus. 

An  account  of  the  first  normal  school  and  the  first  kindergarten  in  Ar^n- 
tina,  founded  by  American  teachers  in  Parau&,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Bntre-Rios. 

Oreai  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1443.  Balfour,  Sir  Oraham.    Educational  administration,  two  lectures  delivered 

■  before  the  University  of  Birmingham  in  February,  1921.    Oxford,  The 

Clarendon  press.  1921.    62  p.    S\ 

The  firflrt  lecture  shows  the  historical  evolution  of  pubtic  educational  ad- 
ministration in  S2ngland,  and  discusses  the  central  and  local  authorities.  The 
second  lecture  deals  with  the  personal  element  in  local  oi&cial  administration. 

p  1444.  Hendry,  B.  M.     Irish  schools  of  tomorrows     Survey,  47 :  30^-6,  November 

26,  1921. 

A  summary  of  the  history  of  education  in  Ireland,  with  speculations  re- 
garding the  future. 

1445.  Hewlett,  William.    Mlseducating  the  masses.    Nineteenth  century,  90: 

r-  971-85,  December  1921. 

A  plea  for  more  ideality   in   education,   and   home   culture.     Discusses   the 

sources  of  vulgarity  in  modern  art,  literature,  made,  and  the  theatre,  which 

tend  to   cheapen   or  deform  impressions  of  life.     Conditions  in   England   con- 

p.  sidered.     Continues   an  article  by  Mr.   Hewlett  in   thje  January   1921    number 

'.  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  entitled  Parents  first :  an  aspect  of  tht>  education 

question. 

1446.  Sampson,  Georgre.     English  for  the  English ;  a  chapter  on  national  educa- 

tion.    Cambridge,  University  press,  1921.     vii,  112  p.    12*. 

1447.  Voluntary  schools.    Text  of  the  new  bill.    Times  (London)  Educational 

supplement,  12 :  516,  November  19,  1921. 
i  Pull  tfext  of  the  IVlucation  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  com- 

mons by  Thomas  Davies.  Editorial  comments  on  the  measure  are  made  on 
page  519  of  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  supplement. 

Germany  and  Russia. 

1448.  Pasvolsky,  Leo.    Education  under  communism :  the  results  of  soviet  edu- 
,  cation.    Educational  review,  62:324-31,  November  1921. 

Says  that  Russian  communism  has  not,   during  its  three  years'  experiment, 
^  made  any  contribution  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge   in   the   domain   of 

education. 

1449.  Puckett,  H.  W.     Socialists  In  German  education.     Survey,  47 :  369-71,  De- 
4  cember  3,  1921. 

Post-war  changes  in  educational  system  of  Qermany.  Describes  the  Acad- 
emy of  labor,  newly  founded  at  Frankfort ;  the  creation  of  Hamburg  university, 
etc. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1450.  Adamson,  J.  E.    The  individual  and  the  environment;  some  aspects  of 
^  the  theory   of  education   as  adjustment.     London.   New   York    [etc.] 

Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1921.    x,  378  p.    8*. 
'  This  book  supports  the  view   that   in   the  conception  of  the  adjustment  of 

^  Individual  and  environment,  there  is  a   fundamental   principle  about  which  a 

^'  rational  theory  of  education  can  be  developed. 
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1451.  Baillie,  J.  B.     Studies  in  human  nature.    London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd., 

1»21.    296  p.    8'. 

A  pfailo8ophlc&i  criticism,  of  some  phases  of  human  nature,  a  iw^ork  which 
should  have  a  particular  effect  on  the  higher  aims  of  national  education. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  realistic  character  of  knoi^ledge,  the 
nature  of  memory-knowledge,  the  place  of  philosophy  in  human  nature,  and 
science  and  the  humanities. 

1452.  Bain,  A.  Watson,  ed.    The  modern  teacher;  essays  on  educational  alms 

and    methods.     With    an    introduction   by   W.    H.   Hadow.      London, 

Methuen  &  co.,  ltd.  [1921]     xv,  272  p.    8*. 

Contains  essays  by  prominent  English  educators  on  teaching  the  following 
subjects :  English  literature,  English  composition,  modem  languages,  classics, 
mathematics,  science,  geography,  history,  citlsenship,  religion  and  morals. 

w 

1453.  Bode,  Boyd  H.    Fundamentals  of  educmtlon.    New  York,  Tlie  Macmillan 

company,  1921.     xl,  245  p.    12'*.     (The  modem  teachers'  series,  ed.  by 

W.  Q.  Bagley) 

An  interpretation  of  present-day  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  prngmntic  philosophy,  taking  up  alms  or  id^ls  of  education  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  or  Intelligence  with  which  education  has  to  deal. 

1454.  Doyle,  J.  H.    The  call  of  education.     Volume  one.    Biological  integrity. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  The  J.  H.  Doyle  company  [1921]     289  p.     12". 

14^ow  Gould,  Frederick  J.  History,  the  teacher ;  education  inspired  by  human- 
ity's story.  With  a  preface  by  F.  W.  Sanderson.  London,  Methuen  & 
CO.,  ltd.  [19211     132  p.     12*. 

1456.  Hunter,  George  W.    An  experiment  in  the  use  of  three  different  methods 

of   teaching   in    the   class    room.      School    science   and    mathematics, 

21 :  875-90.  December  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1457.  James,  Benjamin  B.    Formal  discipline  again.    School  and  society,  14: 

477-82,  November  26,  1921. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  nothing  we  can  do  or.  make  the  student 
do  will  increase  his  native  endowment. 

1458.  Kilpatrick,  William  H.    The  wider  study  of  method.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional method,  1 :  8-13,  October  1921. 

1459.  McCormack,  Thomas  J.    The  simplicist  philosophy.     School  and  home 

education,  41:6-18,  September  1921. 

1460.  Smith,  Charles  T.     The  school  of  life,  a  theatre  of  education.     London. 

G.  Richards,  ltd.,  1921.     vii,  120  p.    plates.     12'. 

3461.  Willmann,  Otto.  The  science  of  education  in  its  sociological  and  historical 
aspects.  Authorized  translation  from  the  4th  German  edition  by  Felix 
M.  Kirsch.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Beatty,  Pa.,  Archabbey  press, 
1921.     xvi,  351,  8  p.     8^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1462.  Bruce,  H.  Addingrton.  Self-developraent ;  a  handbook  for  the  ambitioos. 
New  York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1921.  x,  332 
p.     12^ 

3463.  Cameron,  Edward  Herbert.  Psychology  and  the  school.  New  York,  Tbe 
Century  co.,  1921.  xiv.  839  p.  illus.,  diagrs,  8".  (The  Century  edu- 
cation series.) 

Appendix  (mental  tests)  :  p.  319-36. 
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]464.  Hashes,  W.  Hardin.  A  practical  oeed  for  social- iDdivldbal  psyclioIoET 
In  high  school  education.  Educational  administration  and  supervision. 
7 :  527-32.  December  1921. 

Freaents  Important  ticts  rplatlTe  to   mind  and   buman  bsbavlor,   also  a   list 
of  referenc«8  for  social-lndiTldiial  peychologj. 
14G5.  Eilpatrlck,  William  H.    Mind-set  and  learning.    Journal  of  educational 
method,  1:95-102,  November  1921. 

To  b«  coDtlDued. 

A  [M>palar  com  men  tar  ji  and  elaboration  of  some  of  the  matter  presentrd  in 
B.  L.  Tborndlke'B  Educational  psjcbologr.  Ttala  account  ia  prpJImlnar;  to 
certain  farther  dlacnwlona. 

1466.  Watson,  John  B.  and  Watson,  Bosalie  B.     Stndii'S  in  Infant  psyi'bnloRy. 

Scientitlc  monthi}-.  13:493-515,  December  1921. 

PrPiiared  on  tbp  basla  of  tb?  oiperlinental  work  done  In  tbe  psrchologlcal 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopklna  UDlverBltr  In  1919  and  1S20. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS. 

1467.  Bird.  Veine  A.    Oeneral  Intelligence,  machine-shop  work,  and  educational 

guidance  in  the  Junior  bl^  school    School  review,  20 :  7S2-S6,  De- 
cember, 1921. 

A  stud;  to  determine  vltbln  a  limited  field  of  shop  Tiork  the  relative  cbancni 
of  ancceas  for  the  boj'  with  a  high  I.  4.  and  tbe  one  of  low-grade  intelligence. 

1468.  Brooks,  Fowler  D.    Rate  of  mental  growtb,  aires  nine  to  flfteen.    Journal 

of  educational  pBychoiogy,  12 :  502-10,  December  1921. 

stud;   baaed   on    eiperlments   made  at   tbe   training  achool  o(   the  Hankato, 
HlQD.,  SUtr   teachera*   colletie.   In    Hay   1018,    1919,  and   1920.     No  slgnlflcant 
aei  differencea  In  rate  ol  meota!  development  were  fonnd. 
t46&.  Bomham,  William  H.     Sex  differences  In  mental  ability.    Educaijonal 
review,  62  :  273-84,  November  1921. 

Saja  that  the  varlona  teats  of  ability  to  do  dlllerent  ktada  of  work  xtve  little 
satlatBctorf  evidence  that  Ibere  are  dlatlnctl;  «ex  differences. 

1470.  Clranent,  J.  A.    Intelligence  tests  and  the  marks  of  scholarship  men  In 

college.    Educational  administration  and   supervision,  7 ;  510-16,  De- 
cember 1921. 

Bolda  that  psychological  teati  can  be  made  cr.tei-la  tor  choosing  scholBrsatp 
men  together  with  the  marka  and  reoommendatlons  made  by  high  achool  teachera 
and  oDcera. 

1471.  Coxe,  Warren  W.    School  variation  In  general  Intelligence.     Journal  of 

educational  research,  4 :  187-94,  October  1921. 

Preeenta  data  regarding  the  general  Inlelllgi'ncc  of  24  Hlith  gradee  In  24  el(^ 
mentary  schools  la  ClndnnaCI.     Tbe  Otia  group  In 

1472.  Chiy,  J,  Freeman.     The  intelligence  of  the  hi 

vanla  school  Journal,  70 :  83-87,  November  1£ 

An  addreaa  .delivered  before  the  high  school 
educatlona!  association.  December  27,  1920,  by 
search  and  measarement  of  tbe  Pittsburgh  public 

1473.  Herring,  Jolin  F,     Verbal  and  abstract  elemen 

tions.     Journal  of  educational  psychology,  1 

A  atndy  ot  relations  exIMlng  between  human 
and  certain  deflulte  abilities  on  tbe  other,  C( 
veibal  tests  afford  better  m>«ns  for  tbe  predlctl< 
the  control  of  human  situation!  (ban  do  concrete 

1474.  Price,  E.  D.    Tbe  Enid  plan  of  classification  of 

ability.     [Enid,   Oklahoma)     The  Board  of 
title,  [12]  p.    8°. 
82488°— 22 2 
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1475.  Bichards,  EBther  L.    Tbe  elementary  school  and  the  indiTidoal  child. 

Mental  hygiene,  5 :  707-23,  October  1921. 

Results  of  a  study  of  148  children  in  the  dispensary  of  tb«  Henry  Pbipps 
psychiatric  clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1476.  Boback,  A.  A.     Subjective  tests  vs.  objective  tests.    Journal  of  educa- 

■ 

tional  psychology,  12 :  439-44,  November  1921. 

Contends  that  purely  objective  tests  most  necessarily  be  artificial.  In  no  waf 
representing  a  life  situation ;  they  afford  no  avenue  to  tlie  study  of  individual 
differences. 

1477.  Rugg,  Harold.     Is  the  rating  of  human  cliaracter  practicable?     Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  12:425-^38,  485-501,  November,  December 
1921. 

Gives  a  r4sum4  of  rating  systems  in  vogue,  especially  the  Army  ratinsr  scale, 
which  the  first  article  analyzes.  In  regard  to  the  reliability  and  practicabilitr 
of  rating  human  character,  the  writer  argues  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  secure  ratings  on  point  scales  which  are  reliable  estimates  of  character. 

1478.  Snoddy,  George  S.  and  Hyde,  George  E.    Mental  survey  of  Utah  schools 

and  adaptation  of  the  army  Beta  tests.  Pub.  by  Department  of 
psychology.  University  of  Utah,  in  co-operation  with  Utah  state  board 
of  Insanity.  [Salt  Lake  City,  U.  of  U.  press,  1921]  27,  tl]  p.  incl. 
tables,  diagrs.  8*.  (Bulletin  of  the  University-  of  Utah.  vol.  12, 
Sept.,  1921,  no.  6.) 

1479.  Stenquist,  John  L.     The  case  for  the  4ow  I.  Q.    Journal  of  educational 

research,  4 :  241-54,  November  1921. 

Points  out  some  of  the  fallacies  in  the  prenent-day  conception  of  mtellfgence 
tests.  Cites  cases  of  illastrions  men  who  were  denominated  '*  sehool  failures." 
Criticises  intelligence  tests  as  narrow  and  academic  tn  scope,  being  founded 
mainly  on  school  success. 

1480.  Thurstone,  L^  L.    A  cycle-omnibus  inteliigeaoe  test  for  college  students. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  265-78,  November  1921. 

The  writer  ueed  scholarship  grades  instead  of  intelligence  as  a  criterioa  for 
m^ital  tests  for  college  freshmen.  He  declares  that  for  the  purpose  of  group 
testing  of  intelligence,  the  scholarship  grades  are  perhaps  the  best  available 
objective  criterion. 

1481.  TybjeiTg,  Christian  H.    Investigations  undertaken  by  the  Society  for  ex- 

perimental pedagogy   in   Denmark.     Journal  of  educational  research, 

4 :  301-7,  November  1921. 

The  society  has  conducted  the  following  important  investigations :  Reten- 
tion and  reaction  In  relation  to  mentality ;  the  ideals  of  children  ;  spare-tim*' 
reading  of  children  ;  physical  condition  of  children  and  the  effect  of  the  sam- 
mer  vacation,  etc. 

1482.  Yeung,  Kwok  T.    The  intelligence  of  Chinese  children  in  San  Fmndstv 

and  vicinity.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  5 :  267-74,  September  1921. 
In  this  investigation  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Blnet  tests  was  used.    A 
comparison  was  also  made  of  the  intelligence  ratings  of  Chinese  and  American 
children  of  similar  social  status. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1483.  Brooks,  Samuel  S.    Measuring  the  progress  of  pupils  by  means  of  stauil- 

ardized  tests.     Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  161-72,  October  1921. 
Study  based  on  tests  made  in  the  schools  of  Winchester,  N.  H. 

1484.  Camp,  Harold  Laveme.     Scales  for  measuring  results  of  physics  teach- 

ing,   Iowa  City,  The  University  [1921]     51p-    8°.     (Unl\'ersity  of  Io^« 

studies  in  education,  vol.  II,  no.  2.) 

On  cover:  University  of  Iowa  studies,  1st.  ser.  no.  54,  October  1,  1921. 
Bibliography  :  p.  51. 
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1485.  Bolch,  Edward  W.,  jr.    The  measurement  of  high-school  English.     Jour- 

nal of  educational  research,  4 :  279-86,  November  1921. 

Discusses  the  diiBcultles  of  such  tests.  Says  that  after  the  E«ngli8h  problem 
is  completely  understood,  then  real  plans  can  be  made  for  measuring  results ; 
analysis  of  conditions  must  come  first,  and  nfter  that  scientific  measurements. 

1486.  Franzen,  Raymond,  and  Knigrht,  F.  B.    Criteria  to  employ  in  choice  of 

tests.     Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12:408-12,  October  1921. 

1487.  Orupe,  Mary  A.,  and  Smith,  Elsa  M.     The  use  of  educational  measure- 

ments in  the  training  department  of  the  State  normal  school,  Ellens- 
burg,     Washington.       Educational     administration     and     supervision, 

7 :  517-26,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  data  show  that  a  training  department  in  which  student- 
teachers  do  most  of  the  teaching  can  become  as  efficient  in  the  so-called  funda- 
mental subjects  as  any  other  school. 

1488.  Hoover,  J.  H.    Motivated  drill  work  in  third-grade  arithmetic  and  silent 

reading.    Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  200-11,  October  1921. 

Study  based  on  the  play  instinct  as  evidenced  in  games  and  dramatisation. 
Arithmetic  and  reading  games  utilised. 

1489.  Jordan,  Biverda  H.    Variation  of  marking  systems  as  diagnose<l  by  ob- 

jective  tests.      Journal    of    educational    research,   4 :  173-79,    October 
1921. 

Study  based  on  school  marks  taken  from  the  teachers*  classroom  registers 
for  ten   schools  in  Minneapolis,  involving  record«  of  2,076  pupils. 

1490.  Lewis,  Ervin  Iiugrene.     Scales  for  measuring  special  types  of  English 

composition.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921. 
144  p.    tables.    12*.     (School  efficiency  monographs) 

1491.  Lindsay,  "^  E.    Comparative  scoring  and  recording  of  educational  tests. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  427-32,  November  1921. 
Suggests  a  method  whereby  the  scoring  of  the  different  tests  can  be  made 
comparable.     Each  of  the  tests  now  in  vogue  uses  a  system  of  scoring  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  other. 

1492.  Lindsay,    Mary    D.,    and    Gamsby,    Buth    S.    Where    test    scores    and 

teachers'  marks  disagree.  School  review,  29:679-87,  November  1921. 
An  analysis  of  a  group  test  in  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  union  high  school. 
The  Terman  group  test  was  given  to  all  the  students ;  at  the  same  time 
an  estimate  of  the  work  of  each  student  in  each  subject  was  given  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

1498.  Oakerson,  W.  M.    The  place  of  standard  tests  and  measurements  in  the 

efficiently  managed  school  system.    Missouri  school  journal,  38 :  466-71, 

December  1921. 

The  paper  deals  with  standard  measurements  as  applied  to  school  room 
work. 

1494.  Pressey,  Luella  C.    A  first  report  on  two  diagnostic  tests  in  silent  read- 

ing  for   grades    II    to    IV.      Elementary   school    journal,    22 :  204-11, 

November  1921. 

Says  that  the  most  important  causes  of  lack  of  ready  assimilative  reading 
In  the  first  four  grades  are:  (1)  Lack  of  vocabulary;  and  (2)  persistence  of 
oral-reading  habits.     The  tests  were  made  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis. 

1495.  Pressey,  Sidney  L.,  and  Cayco,  Florentino.    Three  refinements  of  method 

in   school   surveys.     Educational   administration   and   supervision,  7: 
48»-88,  November  1921. 
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1496.  Pr«BM7,  Sydney  L.,  end  Cayco,  Florentine — ContlnDed. 

Pointa  oat  "  On  tnndequaej,  as  a  mesaii  for  liivFBtl8>tl>E  the  cducatloBi] 
efflclenr^  of  ■  ecbool  or  acbool  ■rsten,  of  (a)  BtatementK  of  letmrdatlon.  or 
other  stunmarlea  of  the  aic-gtsde  dlstrlbotloD,  lb)  me«Biuem«i>t  of  achleTF- 
Bvnt   without   reference   to   eTcan^ss   ot  development,   or    (o)    BwaBttEement   of 

Bblllt;    without    d^tnlled    atntenipnt    of    the    correlation    between     ablllt;    aad 
BcfalevenMnt  la  Indlvldiial  oaatt." 

1496.  Thomdike,    Edward   !>.     i^Icnstireiiient    in    education.     Teachers    college 
rpcoi-d.  22 ;  371-79,  November  1621. 

An  addrew  delivered  at  the  cveDluc  eierelwB  of  Colombia  uoivej'Blt;,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1921. 

14D7.  Van  Wagenen,  U.  J.    The  Minaesota  B^mllsb  c(»Dpoelt)cHi  ecalee;  their 
deriratlon  and  validity.     Bdaratkmal  admlntst ration  and  superrisiou, 

7 :  481-110,  Dfeember  1921. 

Deaorlhes  a  plan  for  the  const rnirt Ion  of  three  Beta  of  Bnglleh  compoitlllan 
sciilea.  eneh  set  of  apeclmena  Id  the  bcilIeb  " 'o  he  Independent);  evaluated 
(or  thought  content,  for  Bentenw  und  pnrafrraph  strnnurp.  and  for  me- 
rhanlcBl  perfection."  The  acalea  were  d««!  In  an  Inveatlgatlon  In  the  upoondarj 
BPboolH  of  Mtnne*ota,  nniinR  the  achool  year  1917-18,  "  to  measBre  the  amonnt 
of  Improvement  that  wonld  reaolt  aa  a  ronaeqnence  of  theme  wrltlnf;  ayBten- 
Hlkallj  carried  out  through  a  period  of  Boveral  weeks." 

14&8.  Weeks,  Angelina  Zi.     Terniaii  vocabulary  as  u  group  test.    Joui^al  of 
educational  pR.vcholoK.v.  12 :  !i32-36,  December  1921. 

1499.  Wyman,  J.  Benson,  and  Wendle,  BUrlam.    V-ltat  Is  reading   ability? 

.lournal  of  educational  psyeho!ogy,^2:  518-31,  December  1921. 

An  effort  to  get  at  a   method  b;  which  to  determine  whether  tbr  so-calM 

reading  teata  do  measure  readbig  abUItj.     Sajs  that  none  of  the  English  testa 
has  aa  high  reliability  as  the  Terman  group  tent. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

VISUAI.  INSTRUCTION. 

ISM.  Handsctiin,  W.  F.    TIsuHl  Instruction  In  agrlctiltoral  education.    Klovitii 
picture  nge.  4 :  18-19,  32,  December  1921.  ' 

A  paper  read  at  the  ftrat  annual  meeting  of  the  National  academy  Of  vfsnal 
instrnctloD.  by  Mr.  Handachlu.  who  is  director  of  agricultural  eitenalon,  Dni- 
verslt;  of  IlllnolB. 

IMl.  Turner,    C.   E.    An  evalnatian  of  vtsael  edncatlon.     Visual  education, 
H :  4-9,  November  1921. 

I'repared  for  publication  In  the  Tufla  college  gradnate  b;  the  aaalstaiil  pn>- 
fiasor  of  biology  and  public  health.  MnHsarbnaetts  institute  of  technology. 

OTHER  MKTRODS. 

re,  Clyde  B.  A  demonstration  school.  aur%-cy,  47:211.  214,  Norera- 
r  5,  1921. 

Purpose  and  actlvltlea  at  the  Cni*er»ltf  demonstration  schooli  of  the  Vnlver- 
y  ot  Flttsburgb,  nhlch  endeavors  "to  aaslat  boys  and  girls  In  the  aelecUoii. 
omotloD  and  realUatlon  of  those  activities  yielding  the  largest  life  Talues." 

Jinrat,  Helen.    Tbc  Dalton  laboratory  plan.    Journal  of  education 

1(1  School  world  (London)   53:604-06,  November  1921. 
The  Dalton  plan  demands  that  tb*'  Initructors  shall  oatlkw  the  aorh  ot  tbt 
ar   (tbe  curriculum  of  projects),  so  that  "each  pupil  may  icnaw  and  undec- 
nnd   the   scope  and  nature  of  the  nrort  tbat   be,  a-i  a  member  ot  a  form,  it 
P'cted  to  accomplish." 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1504.  Courtis,  S.  A.    Analysis  of  reading  ability.    Journal  of  educational  re- 

search, 4:287-d3,  November  1921. 

Describes    the   conclusions    upon    which    the    Detroit    construction    work    in 
silent  reading  is  at  present  based. 

1505.  Hosic,  James  Fleming.    Empirical  studies  in  school  reading,  with  special 

reference  to  the  evaluation  of  literary  reading  books.  New  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1921.  viii,  174  p.  tables, 
diagi's.  8°  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  Contributions  to 
education,  no.  114) 

1506.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    How  to  teach  beginning  reading.    Elementary  school 

journal,  22 :  175-88,  255-68,  November,  December  1921. 
Third  and  fourth  articles,  concluding  a  series. 

1507.  Smith,  Franldin  O.    A  silent  reading  survey.    Inter-mountain  educator, 

17 :  51-55,  October  1921. 

The  report  of  an  inve^gatlon  authorised  by  the  Eiducatlonal  council  of  the 
Inland  empire  teachers*  association. 

1508.  Sorrenson,  Fred  S.    Thought  presentation  in  oral  reading.    Education, 

42 :  219-28,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  initial  step  in  satisfactory  oral  reading  consists  in  efficient 
thought-gathering  and  presentation. 

SPELLING. 

1509.  Andersen,   William  Niclaus.    Determination  of  a  spelling  vocabulary 

based  upon  written  correspondence.     Iowa  City,  The  University  [1921] 

66  p.    8*.     (University  of  Iowa  studies  in  education,  vol.  II,  no.  1) 
On  cover:  University  of  Iowa  studies,  1st.  ser.  no.  62,  July  1,  1921. 
Bibliography :  p.  6&-66. 

1510.  Newark.    Board  of  education.     Spelling  survey  in  the  public  schools  of 

Newark,  N.  .T.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  education,  1920.  82  p.  incl. 
tables,  diagrs.    8**.     (On  cover:  Monograph  no.  7) 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1511.  Chicago.    Board  of  education.     Education  division.     English  in  the  ele- 

mentary schools.  .  .  September,  1921.  Peter  A.  Mortenson,  superin- 
tendent.   1  p.  1.,  147  p.    8**.     (Bulletin  no.  21) 

1512.  Great  Britain.     Committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  English  in 

the  educational  system  of  England.  The  teaching  of  English  in  Eng- 
land ;  being  the  reiwrt  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the 
presiflent  of  the  Board  of  education  to  inquire  into  the  position  of 
English  in  the  educational  system  of  England.  London,  His  Majesty's 
stationery  office,  1921.     xv,  394  p.     12". 

1513.  Hosic,  James  F.    An  experiment  in  cooperation.     II.  Reading  with  a  pur- 

pose. III.  Reading  as  study.  Journal  of  educational  method,  1 :  13-16, 
October :  102-7,  November  1921. 
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1514.  Scudder,  Harold  H.    Practical  English.    Educational  review,  62 :  402-9, 

December  1921. 

Criticise  the  method  of  teaching  English  in  the  public  schools.  Says  that 
the  only  means  of  making  headway  against  faulty  English  is  to  thoroughly 
train  the  t«aching  force.  Emphasises  the  shortcomings  of  so-called  **  practical 
English  "  or  "  business  English." 

1515.  Snyder,  Alice  D.     The  best  and  the  worst  students.     Englii^   journal, 
.    10 :  505-10,  November  1921. 

The  English  department  of  Vaasar  college  is  using  a  method  known  as  the 
"  Freshman    English    shift "    which    has   been   found    satisfactory    in    meeting 

the  special  needs  of  the  best  and  worst  students. 

1516.  Standard  nsage  in  English.     Standards  of  capitalization,  punctuation, 

handwriting,  spelling,  and  sentence  structure,  required  of  all  classes 
in  the  University  high  school,  by  the  Department  of  English,  Univer- 
sity high  school,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago,  111..  The  University 
of  Chicago  press  [19211     25  p.    8*. 

1517.  Woodruff,  N.  L.    The  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  school.     Kentucky 

high  school  quarterly,  8 :  lG-27,  August  1921. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS* 

1518.  Oodley^  A.  D.     Greek  in  extremis.    Nineteenth  century,  90 :  986-94,  De- 

cember 1921. 

Status   of  Greek   in   English    universities   and   secondary   schools    described. 
A  plea  for  the  classics. 

1519.  Gray,  Mason  D.    The  function  of  I^atin  in  the  secondary  curriculum. 

Classical  journal,  17 :  52-65,  November  1921. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  Latin  based  on  its  practical,  cultural,  and  disclpll- 
iiary  values. 

1520.  Great  Britain.     Ck)nimittee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  classics  in  the 

educational  system  of  the  United  Kin^^dom.  Report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  classics 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  London.  His 
Majesty's  stationery  office,  1921.    xxii,  308  p.    8*. 

1521.  Wiswall,  C.  Carlotta.     An  experiment  in  vocational  Latin.     Classical 

journal,  17 :  87-93.  November  1921. 

Teaching  Latin  to  pupils  in  commercial  courses.     Effect  of  the  study  in  in- 
creasing the  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1522.  Bridge,  G.  P.    French  and  German  in  higher  education.    Contemporary 

review,  120 :  805-10,  December  1921. 

Discusses  the  decline  of  humanistic  Btudies  in  England.  Says  that  the 
modern  languages  do  not  give  the  student  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  bate 
the  intellectual  life.  Recommends  that  two  languages  and  literatures  should 
bo  placed  on  a  level  one  with  the  other,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  the  classical 
schools,  and  that  the  course  of  reading  should  be  designed  to  develop  the  whole 
mind  of  the  student. 

1523.  Hoskins,  J.  Preston.    The  medium  of  instruction  in  college  courses  in 

the  modem  languages.    Modern  language  journal,  6:74-88,  November 
1921. 

1524.  Krumpelman,  John  T.     Why  study  German?    High  school  Journal,  4: 

147-49,  November  1921. 

Reasons  why  German  should  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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1526.  Olmsteady  E.  W.     A  justification  of  modem  languages  in  our  scbools. 
Modem  language  Journal,  6 : 1-11,  October  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  Modem  language  teachers  of  the  Central  West 
and  South,  May  1921. 

1526.  Onis,  Federico'de.    Memoria  del  curso  1920-1921  presentada  al  consejo 

general  ejecutivo.  Madrid,  Nueva  York,  1921.  59  p.  12*.  (Junta  para 
ampliaci6n  de  estudlos.  Institute  de  las  Espafias  en  los  Estados 
unidos.) 

1527.  Spiker,  Claude  C.    The  foreign  language  teacher  as  a  national  asset  in 

reconstruction.     Modern  language  journal,  6 :  65-73,  November  1921. 
The  value  of  the  profession  of  foreign 'language  teaching  as  a  national  asset. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1528.  National  council  of  teachers  of  mathematics.     National  committee  on 

mathematical  requirements.  College  entrance  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics. Preliminary  report.  Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  224-45,  May 
1921. 

1529.  Breslich,  R  B.    Testing  as  a  means  of  improving  the  teaching  of  high- 

school  mathematics.    Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  276-91,  May  1921. 

Does  not  refer  to  "  the  so-called  standardized  test,  but  to  the  ordinary  class 
examination,  or  class  test." 

1530.  Davis,  Alfred.     Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  mathematics.     Mathematics 

teacher,  14:311-20,  October  1921. 

Says  among  other  things  that  the  pupil  must  have  enough  information 
about  the  assigned  work  to  convince  him  of  Its  importance  and  to  arouse  his 
interest  In  it. 

1531.  Marshy  John  A.    The  relative  standing  of  mathematical  and  nonmathe- 

matical  pupils.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  458- 
66,  November  1921. 

Relative  standing  in  second  and  third  year  high-school  work  of  two  ^groups 
of  pupils  in  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass.  Says  that  in  their  work  of 
the  second  and  third  years  the  pupils  who  had  studied  mathematics  in  their 
first  year  manifested  a  distinct  superiority  over  those  who  had  not  studied 
mathematics. 

1532.  Minnick,    J.    H.    The   aims    of   mathematical    education.    Mathematics 

teacher,  14 :  297-304.  October  1921. 

Says  the  school  should  give  to  each  child  such  "  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  preparation,  if  progress  in  his 
work  should  demand  it** 

1533.  Terry,  Paul  W.    The  reading  problem  in  arithmetic.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional psychology,  12 :  365-77,  October  1921. 

An  investigation  of  the  methods  employed  by  children  In  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  the  power  of  reading  numerals. 

SCIENCE. 

1534.  Franklin,    William    S.    What    is    the    matter    with    physics    teaching? 

Science,  n.  s.   54:  475-79,  November  18,  1921. 

Also  in  Bnglneering  education,   12 :  184-42,  November  1921. 

Contends  that  students  dislike  physics  because  they  accomplish  so  little  In 
the   study  of  it   in  elementary   college   courses.     The  writer   says   the   reasc" 
for  this  is  because  the  simple,  fundamental,  mathematical  ideas  and   metho* 
which    constitute    elementary    physics    are    not    properly    emphasized    in    tl 
class  room,  and  not  presented  with   clearness  and  brevity  In  textbooks. 
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1535.  Johnson,  R  H.    The  present  status  of  the  history  of  science  in  Amerieui 

colleges  and  uuiversities.    Science,  n.  s.  54 :  585-85,  December  16,  1921. 
Study  based  on  a  qaestionnaire  «eBt  to  nearly  400  colleges  and  universities. 
Sajs   that   replies   show   the   need   of   adequate   textbooks   <m   tine    history  of 
science. 

1636.  Loomis,  Alice  M.,  and  Carr,  Ida  V.  A  coarse  iu  general  science  tor  voca- 
tional home  economics  schools.  General  science  quarterly,  6 :  284-02, 
November  1921. 

1537.  Webby  Han  or  A.    Greneral  science  instrnction  in  the  grades.     Pt.  I.  A 

quantitative  analysis  of  general  science  texts.  Pt.  II.  The  reaction  of 
children  of  the  last  three  grammar  grades  to  science.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers  [1921]  105  p.  8*. 
(George  Peabody  college  for  teachers.  Contributions  to  education, 
no.  4) 

6BOGBAPHY. 

1538.  Chicago.    Board  of  education.    Education  division.    Elementary  social 

science,  geography,  history.  September,  1921.  Peter  A.  Mortenson, 
superintendent,  of  schools.     [Chicago,  1921]     cover-title,  64  p.     8*. 

1539.  Peattie,    Roderick.     Introductory    geography    for    colleges.     Journal   of 

geography,  20 :  318-20,  November  1921.  ♦ 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  environment  sbould  be  the  basis  of  studj. 

HISTORY. 

1540.  Pierce,  Bessie  L^    A  survey  of  methods  courses  in  history.     Historical 

outlook,  12 :  315-18,  December  1921. 

Tbe  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  writer. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

1541.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.    Problems  in  teaching  sociology.    Journal  of  ap]»]ied 

sociology  (lx)8  Angeles)  6:19-24,  December  1921. 

1542.  Brown,  William  Adams.    The  future  of  philosophy  as  a  university  study. 

Journal  of  philosophy,  18 :  673-82,  December  8,  1921. 

MUSIC. 

1543.  Kirk,  John  R.    Preparation  of  music  supervisors.    Shall  they  have  a 

balanced  college  education  ?    School  music,  22 :  7-10,  November  1921. 
Given  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  July  1921. 

1544.  Hadow,  Henry.    The  place  of  music  in  a  liberal  education.     School  and 

society,  14 :  272-78,  October  8,  1921. 

Address   at  the   Edinburgh   mpcting  of  the   British   association   for   the  Ad- 
vancement of  science. 

ART. 

1545.  Fliedner,  Helen  M.    Some  of  the  things  the  Cleveland  public  schools  are 

doing  in  art.  Cleveland  O.,  Division  of  publications,  Board  of  educa- 
tion, 1921.  32  p.  illus.  12"".  ([Cleveland.  Board  of  educatioD.1 
Monograph  no.  11) 

DRAMATICS. 

1546.  The  drama  a  recognized  college  subject.    School  life,  7:29-30,  October 

1921. 

A  review  of  what  college^  and  universities  are  doing  to  further  and  increase 
interest  in  theater  arts. 
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1547.  HayneSy  Ernest  F.     The  drama'  coarse  in  the  University  high  school. 

School  review,  29 :  746-o7,  December  1921. 

Discusses  a  course  In  drama  organised  as  an  elective  Bofllsh  offering  for 
Juniors  and  seniors  of  the  University  hlgb  scliool,  University  of  Chicago,  in 
1917.  Presents  an  outline  for  study  and  report  on  play,  with  short  blbllograptiy 
of  playmaklng,  stagecraft,  and  collection  of  plays. 

1548.  Knapp,  KLareraret  C    The  school  play.    English  leaflet,  21 : 1-12,  Decem- 

ber 1921. 

35^.  Stratton,  Clarenoe.    Prodndng  in  little  theaters.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and 
company,  1921.    258  p.    front,  plates.    12"*. 
*'  Bducatlonml  draaatlGS  "  :  chapter  ZI,  p.  197-234. 


1559.  Maris,  Clarenee.    Dangers  and  chemistry  of  fire.    Prepared  under  the 

direction  of  Vernon  M.  Rieg^  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  The  F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1921.    2  v.    8*. 

CONTiNTS :     [v.  1]  For  primary  schools. — [v.  2]  For  grammar  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1551.  Robinson,  Isabel.    A  project  in  community  life  in  the  kindergarten.    Ele- 

mentary school  Journal,  22 :  194-203,  November  1921.  • 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  university  elementary  school. 
School  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Projects  were  suggested  by 
the  children  as  an  outcome  of  their  building  a  tey  city,  fsoeh  as  s(Ao«lff, 
charches,  banks,  theatres,  bakery,  etc. 

RURAL  UFE  AND  CULTURE- 

1552.  Hoag,  Emily  F.    The  national  infioenoe  of  a  single  farm  community.    A 

story  of  the  flow  into  national  life  of  migration  from   the  farms. 

^Washington,   Government  printing  office,  1921.    55  p.    plates,   maps. 

8*.     (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  984,  December 

1,  1921.) 

Shows  the  wide  influence  which  people  migrating  from  BellevUle,  Jcffleram 
county,  N.  Y.,  have  exerted  on  American  life  in  general. 

RURAL  EDUCATION, 

1553.  Rural  life  conference.     Proceedings  of  .  .  .  called  by  his  Excellency,  Hon- 

orable Westmoreland  Davis,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  delegates,  May 
17-18,  1921.     105  p.    8**.     (University  of  Virginia   record.    Extension 

series,     vol.  6,  no.  11,  October  1921) 
*  Contains:  1.  Discussion.     Equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  rural 

school  child,  p.  20-28. 

1554.  Bagley,  William  C.    Aims  of  rural  education.    Ano^-ican  school,  7 :  200-1, 

211,  October  1921. 

Tlie  rural  school  should  endeavor  to  acquaint  its  pupils  with  occupations 
other  than  agrlculturaL 

1555.  Baltimore  county,  Md.    Board  of  school  commiaBioners  .  .  .  Course  of 

study,  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  public  schools.    Grades  I  to  VIII. 

Prepared  by  Lida  Lee  Tall  and  Isobel  Davidson,  under  the  direction 

of  Albert  S.  Cook,  superintendent.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc., 

1921.    098  p.    8*. 

At  head  of  title :  1921  revision. 
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1556.  Carney,  Mabel.    The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.     A 

memorandum.    American  child,  3 :  274-80,  November  1921. . 
statistical  data  on  .the  subject. 

1557.  Hayes,  A.  W.    The  community  value  of  the  consolidated  school.     South- 

ern school  work,  10:86-39,  S^tember  1921. 

The  author  condudeB  that  the  consolidated  school  offers  the  best  solntioA 
for  the  construction  of  a  rural  community. 

1558.  Holloway,  William  J.    Why  supervise  rural  schools?    Virginia  Journal 

of  education,  15:97-100.  118,  November  1921. 
Reasons  given  why  rural  schools  should  be  supervised. 

1559.  Payne,  Bruce  R    The  rural  school  as  a  neglected  yet  fundamental  and 

necessary  American  enterprise.  Texas  school  Journal,  39 :  9-11,  Septem- 
ber 1921. 

A  severe  arraignment  of  the  country  school's  lack  of  greater  public  interest 
and  help. 

1560.  Shuler,  Marjorie.    Truth  about  rural  schools  In  New  York  state.    Ameri- 

can review  of  reviews,  64 :  641-44,  December  1921. 

Discusses  the  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  New  York  state  league  of 
women  voters.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1561.  National  association  of  secondary  school  principals.     Fifth  yearbook, 

1921.  Pub.  by  the  Association ;  [Menasha,  Wis..  George  Banta  publish- 
ing company]  1921.  xxxviii,  69  p.  8**.  (H.  V.  Church,  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  Sterling  Morton  high  school,  Qicero,  III.) 

Cbntalns :  1.  B.  D.  Lyon :  The  submerged  tenth,  p.  1-7.  2.  C,  C.  Tllling- 
hast :  The  scope  of  moral  education  in  secondary  schools,  p.  7-14.  3.  J.  R. 
Powell :  Social  problems  in  the  high  school,  p.  15-24.  4.  J.  L.  Tildsley  :  Some 
possibilities  arising  from  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  p.  45-54.  5.  F.  H.  J. 
Paul :  The  growth  of  character  through  participation  in  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties, p.  54-60. 

1562.  Counts,  Oeorg«  S.    The  selective  principle  in  American  secondary  educa- 

tion.    School  review,  29 :  657-67,  November  1921. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  high-school  populations  of  four  cities :  Bridgeport. 
Conn. ;  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Gives  classifica- 
tion of  occupations  of  parents,  character  of  the  cities  studied,  etc.  To  be  con- 
tinued. 

1563.  Davis,  Jesse  B.    A  survey  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  high 

schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of 
education,  1921.  37  p.  12**.  (On  cover:  State  board  of  education. 
High  school  bulletin  1.     Series  1921-1922.) 

1564.  Fuller,  J.  B.    The  Junior  high  school  in  X,  Michigan.    American  school- 

master, 14:327-38,  November  1921. 

Describes  a  high  school  located  in  a  small  rural  community  of  Michigan, 
the  town  of  X,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1920  has  1,88S  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district. 

1565.  Jones,  J.  T>.  .B.    Free  secondary  education.    School  review,  29 :  758-60, 

December  1921. 

Writer  jdves  his  experiences  in  South  Africa.  Comments  on  Dr.  Judd*« 
article  in  School  review  for  February  1921,  on  "  The  American  experiment  of 
free  higher  education." 
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3566.  Xoos,  Iiecmard  V.  The  junior  higb  school  and  the  elementary  school. 
Educational  review,  62:309-16,  November  1021. 

Says  that  the  effect  of  a  general  introduction  of  the  Junior  high  school 
plan  upon  the  elementary  school  Is  highly  advantageous  to  the  latter. 

1567.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.  Hli^rfa  school  fraternities.  Educational  administration 
and  supervision,  7 :  372-79,  October  1921. 

The  author  believes  that  there  is  not  one  good  thing  to  be  said  for  the 
high  school  secret  society. 

1508.  Boemer,  Joseph.  A  study  of  Florida  high  schools.  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  secondary  education.  [Gainesville,  Fla.,  The  University, 
1921]  29  p.  tables.  8*.  (On  cover:  University  record,  vol.  xvi,  no.  4. 
Extra  no.  1) 

1569.  Slack,  S.  A-    The  Junior  high  school  movement  and  its  relation  to  modern 

education.    Inter-mountain  educator,  17:  56-62,  October  1921. 
A  carefnl  explanatloii  and  survey  of  the  Jnnlor  high  school. 

1570.  Smithey,  W.  &.    The  organization  of  the  Junior  high  school.    High  school 

quarterly,  10:43-50,  October  1921. 

1571.  Spain,  Charles  L.    The  Intermediate  school  in  Detroit,  by  Charles  L. 

Spain,  Arthur  B.  Moehlman  and  H.  L.  Harrington.  [Detroit,  Board  of 
education  1921]  39  p.  incl.  plans.  8**.  (The  Detroit  educational  bul- 
letin.   Hesearch  bulletin,  no.  6.    December,  1921) 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1572.  Burgess,  W.  Bandolph.     The  rate  of  progress  in  teacher  preparation. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  180-86,  October  1921. 

Dlsctisses  the  improvement  In  the  education  of  teachers  in  service  in  10 
states  since  1910. 

1573.  Good,  Harry  G.    The  legal  status  of  supervised  teaching.    Educational 

review,  62 :  298-<308,  NoveAiber  1921. 

Says  that  the  legal  statas  of  teacher-training  will  not  be  Improved  until 
the  public  is  convinced  of  ita  value.  Emphaslaes  the  practical  training  of  high 
school  teachers. 

1574.  Miller,  H.  Ik    The  problem  of  preparing  high  school  teachers.     Kansas 

teacher  and  Western  school  teacher,  IS :  11-13,  December  1921. 

1575.  Scott,  Z.  R    The  great  need  of  our  schools — Better  teaching.    How  to 

secure   it.    Journal   of   the    New    York   state    teachers'    association, 

8 :  160-67,  October  1921. 

"  To  have  better  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  one  accept  the  principle 
that  teachers  can  continually  improve  while  in  service." 

1576.  Waples,  Douglas.    Teaching  teachers  to  "motivate.'*    Eiducational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  7 :  439-46,  November  1921. 

Describes  the  aim,  content,  organiasatlon,  and  results  of  a  semester  course  in 
"  motivation  '*  as  conducted  experimentally  by  the  education  department  of  an 
arts-and-sclence  college  under  the  title,  "educational  psychology.** 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1577.  Adams,  J'ohn.    The  new  organization  of  teachers  in  England.    Educa- 
tional review,  62 :  285-97,  November  1921. 

Organlisation  and  work  of  the  Registration  council,  which  was  established 
I'y  an  order  of  the  Privy  council,  February,  1012. 
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1578.  Bixby,   Herbert  B.    The  ethics  of  the   teaching  service.     [Clevelandr 

Division  of  publications,  Cleveland  board  of  education,  1921.    16  ii. 
12°.     ([Cleveland.    Board  of  education.]     Monograph  no.  27]) 

1579.  Bonner,  H.  B^     Salaries  of  teachers  in  four-year  high  schools  in  1918  and 

1921.    American  school  board  Journal,  63 :  56-57,  December  1921. 

1580.  Brooks,  Samuel  S.     Measuring  the  efficiency  of  teachers  by  standardized 

tests.    Journal  of  educational  research.  4 :  255-64,  November  1921. 

Recognizes  five  main  factors  in  a  teacher's  efficiency:  (1)  ManaKlng  abilitj; 
(2)  natural  aptitude  for  the  work;  (3)  method  and  technic  of  teaching;  (4) 
industry  and  interest  in  work ;  (5)  personality. 

1581.  Brubacher,  A.  B.     The  teaching  personality  quotient.    American  educa- 

tion, 25 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

A  personality  study  is  proposed.  The  projective  power  of  plus  characteris- 
tics Is  what  wins  success  and  determines  the  size  of  the  teaching  personaUty 
quotient. 

1582.  Eaves,  Lucile,  ed.    Old-age  support  of  women  teachers.    Provisions  for 

old  age  made  by  women  teachers  fn  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

A  study  by  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women*s  educational  and 

Industrial    union.    Boston,   Mass.,    1921.     122   p.    graphs,    tables.    8*. 

(Studies  in  economic  relations  of  women,  vol.  XI) 
i 
I  1583.  Hawes,  E.  B.    Problems  of  high  school  certification  of  public  schools. 

Ohio  teacher,  42 :  53-55,  October  1921. 

A-  discussion  of  the  eleven  certificates  issued  for  high  school  teaching,  the 
author  advocating  three  only,  namely,  the  provisional,  life  and  three  year 
certificate  issued  by  examination. 

1584.  Hillyer,  Thomas  A.    The  teacher  and  partisan  activity.    Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7 :  421-26,  November  1921. 

1585.  Hurt,  Huber  William.     Self-help  in  teaching;  a  study  of  the  teacher- 

learner  partnership.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    98  p. 
16^ 

1586.  Johnson,  S.  W.    The  teacher's  load.'   American  school  board  journal, 

63 :  36-n39,  November ;  43-44,  112,  December  1921. 

An  attempt  to  find  a  median  or  fair  estimate  of  the  common  practice  for 
assignment  of  work  to  teachers. 

1587.  Jones,  Olive  M.    The  relation  of  the  principal  to  the  teacher  and  stand- 

ards for  Judging  the  effectiveness  of  teaching.    School  and   society, 

14 :  469-77,  November  26,  1921. 

Given  at  meeting  of  National  association  of  elemaitary  school  prladpals, 
Des  Moines,  July  1921. 

1588.  MLcConn,   Max.      The  genus  professor.     Nation,  113 :  537-39,  November 

9,  1921. 

An  article  along  humorous  lines  in  which  the  writer  differentiates  four  prin- 
cipal t^'pes  or  species  of  the  university  professor:  (1)  Professor  antiquus; 
(2)  professor  germanicus;  and  (3)  professor  uptodatcicus. 

1589.  Mendenhall,  Edgar.     Development  and  use  of  a  teacher-rating  employ- 

ment card.    Techne,  4 :  5-11,  June  1921. 

1590.  Bich,  F.  M.    Better  selection  of  prospective  teachers.    American  school 

board  journal,  63 :  33-34,  October  1921 ;  39-^0.  November  1921. 

1591.  Sears,    J.    B.    Teacher   participation    in    public    school   administratioii. 

American  school  board  journal,  63 :  29-32,  113-14,  Oct(>ber  1921, 

Teachers  should  particlpnto  in  the  formulation  of  school  policies,  partici- 
pation being  in  the  form  of  "  staff  "  service,  but  should  not  have  power  to  malct 
final  decisions  as  to  policy. 
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1092.  Wentzel,  W.  A.  A  proposed  plan  for  teacher  rating.  High  seliool  quar- 
terly, 10 :  26-35,  October  1921. 

DIasatisfBCtlon  with  the  ratings  of  teachers  baa  been  bccaose  tbe  ratings  bare 
been  **on  subjective  estimates  of  certain  qualities,  with  no  reference  to  the 
4iiaUt7  of  the  teacher's  product." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

■ 

3593.  American  association  of  university  professors.    Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  6, 

October  1921.    Cambridge,  Mass.,  American  associatioii  of  nnlTersity 

professors,  1921.    56  p.    8*.     (H.  W.  Tyler,  secretary,  222  Charles  river 

road,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

CoBtaina :  1.  Preliminary  report  of  committee  H,  on  increased  migration  and 
interchange  of  graduate  students,  p.  16-20.  2.  Preliminary  report  of  commit- 
tee W,  on  status  of  women  in  college  and  university  faculties,  p.  21-32.  3. 
Recent  educational  discussion,  p.  88-51. 

1004.  Association  of  American  colleges.  Addresses  at  seventh  annual  meeting, 
held  at  New  York  city,  January  6,  7,  8,  1921.  Chicago,  111.,  Asuociation 
of  American  colleges,  1921.  118  p.  8®.  (Its  Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  3, 
April  1921.)  (Robert  L.  KeDy,  executive  secretary.  111  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city) 

Contains:  1.  B.  B.  Brown,  C.  A.  RichnM>nd,  Mary  SL  WooUey,  J.  E.  Angell: 
The  college  contribution  to  Amoriean  education,  p.  5-25.  2.  David  Macken- 
zie, Wilson  Farrand :  Types  of  Junior  colleges  and  their  relation  to  senior  col- 
leges, p.  28—47.  3.  Frank  Nicolson,  Frank  Aydelotte :  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion commission  on  faculty  and  student  scholarship,  p.  48-77.  4.  R.  C.  Flick- 
inger :  Report  of  the  commission  of  the  council  of  cburcb  boards  of  education 
on  academic  freedom  and  tenure  of  office,  p.  81-87.  6.  O.  F.  Zook:  Hi^er 
education  and  training  for  citiaenship,  p.  88-101.  6.  F.  W.  Lewis :  Reasons 
why  students  choose  particular  colleges,  p.  106-18. 

1605.  Abbott,  Wilbur  C.    The  guild  of  students.    Atlantic  monthly,  128 :  618-25, 

November  1921. 

**  In  these  two  things — closer  cooperation  between  the  firuild  of  scholars  and 
the  ^ild  ot  stud^ita,  and  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  their  system  by  the 
undergradnates  and  the  alumni — seems  to  lie  the  onlj  perceptible  basis  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  future  college  and  university.  But  there  is  a  third — 
the  recognition  of  this  problem  for  wbat  it  is ;  an  integral  part,  not  only  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists,  but  of  the  education  of  our  youth  in  its  entirety.'* 

1596.  Aydelotte,  F!rank.    Better  training  for  our  best  minds.     School  and  soci- 

ety, 14 :  387-92,  November  5,  1921. 

Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  Swartbmore  college,  October  1921. 

1597.  Bevan,  Balph  H.    International  universities :  The  tested  remedy  for  war 

and  the  H.  C.  L.    American  Oxonian,  8 :  126-32.  October  1921. 

1598.  Brumm,  John  Lewis,  cd.    Educational  problems  in  college  and  university. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  educational  conference  held  at  the  Univt^r- 
sity  of  Michigan,  October  14,  15,  and  16,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton.  Ann  Arbor,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1921.    296  p.    S\ 

1599.  Bnck,  Pbilo  M.,  jr.    American  universities  and  liberal  culture.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:410-21,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  universities  are  suffering  from  an  excess  of  administrative 
machinery  to  the  neglect  of  the  teaching  function. 

,  IWO.  Emerton,  Ephraim.  Learning  and  living,  academic  essays.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  university  press;  London,  H.  Milford,  1921.    vii,  325  p.    12**. 
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1601.  Farrand,  Livinfirston.    Universities  and  the  world  crisis.     Scbool   and 

society,  14 :  37^-87,  November  5,  1921. 

Inaiuniral  address  of  President  Farrand,  of  Cornell  aDiverslty.  October  1921. 

1602.  Ollbreth,  Frank  B.,  and  Gilbreth,  L.  M.    The  work  of  fatigue  elimina- 

tion in  colleges.     Nation's  health,  3 :  675-77,  December  1921. 

Deecribes  work  at  Swarthmore  college  and  the  establishment  of  Fatigue  ellm- 
*  inatlon  day  as  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  InRtltution. 

1608.  Koos,  Leonard  V.,  and  Crawford,  C.  C.    College  aims  past  and  present 
School  and  society,  14 :  499-609,  December  3,  1921. 

1604.  Macmillan,  Cyrus.    McOill  and  its  story  1821-1921.     London,  John  Lane ; 

New  York,  John  Lane  company  [etc.]  1921.    304  p.    plates.     8". 
A  history  of  McGlIl  university  near  Montreal,  Canada. 

1605.  Bose,  J.  Holland.     Impressions  of  American  universities.    Contemporary 

review,  120 :  644-51,  November  1921. 

The  writer,  who  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  at  American  unlversltiea 
during  April-August,  1921,  says  that  the  relations  between  cities  and  their 
universities  in  the  United  States  are  closer  and  more  vital  than  In  England. 

1606.  Stewart,  Georg^e  W.    A  problem  In  the  education  of  college  students  of 

superior  ability.     School  and  society,  14 :  439-47,  November  19,  1921. 

Answers  the  question,  **  How  can  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  college 
to  students  of  superior  ability  be  increased  ?* 


a»» 


1607.  Stimpson,  George  W.    The  story  of  Valparaiso  university,  including  an 

account  of  the  recent  period  of  turbulence.  With  an  introduction  by 
Jacob  B.  FaiTis.  [Chicago]  The  author,  1921.  167  p.  front.,  illus. 
12*. 

1608.  Tatlock,  John  3.  P.    The  intellectual  interests  of  undergraduates.     Uni- 

versity of  California  chronicle,  23 :  364-91,  October  1921. 

The  writer  does  not  share  the  violent  peosimism  of  many  persons  who  are 
writing  about  present  college  education. 

1609.  Void,  Lauriz.    Legal  separation  of  function  in  tJnIversity  organization. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  12 :  aS-87,  Oc- 
tober 1921. 

The  paper  discusses  how  far  the  law  has  provided  for  separation  of  function 
in  university  organization  as  affecting  the  University  of  North  Dakota  with 
special  reference  to  discipline. 

1610.  Williams,  Stanley  T.    Why  not  teach  freshmen?    North  American  re- 

view, 214 :  817-24,  December  1921. 

Emphasizes  with  humorouK  comments  the  joys  of  teaching  freshmen. 

RESEARCH. 

1611.  Kellogg,  Vernon.     The  National  research  council.     Educational  review. 

62:365-73,  December  1921. 

Describes  the  establishment,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  council,  which 
was  founded  In  1916  undor  the  auspices  of  the  National  academy  of  sdences. 
In  1918  It  wns  invited  by  an  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reorganize  and  perpetuate  itself  as  a  poace-time  organisation  "to 
stimulate  research  in  mathematics,  physical  and  biological  sciences,*'  etc. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1612.  Alexander,  Carter,  and  Tlietsen,  W.  W.    Publicity  campaigns  for  better 

school  support.    Tonkers-on-Hud^n,  N.  Y^  World  book  company,  1921. 

vii.  164  p.     illus.    12^     (School  efficiency  monographs) 

Selected  bibliography:  p.  151-58. 

Presents  the  principles  and  procedures  underlying  the  operation  of  snccessful 
school  publicity  campaigns  in  communities  of  every  size.  Also  analyzes  as 
definitely  as  possible  the  causes  of  failure  of  unsuccessful  campaigns. 

1613.  Bowman,  R  L.     Graphic  aids  to  school  administration.    American  school 

boai-d  journal,  63 :  29-31.  December  1921.     . 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles. 

1614.  Lindsay,  £.  K     School  support  In  Iowa.    Educational  administration  and 

sui)ervisiou,  7:500-9,  December  1921. 

Partial  findings  of  a  study  of  school  finance  In  Iowa  bearing  on  taxation. 
Bays  that  consolidated  schools  have  a  much  lighter  taxation  burden  than  city 
schools. 

1615.  Bussell,  William  7.    The  financial  situation  in  Iowa  schools.    Elemen- 

tary school  journal,  22 :  189-93,  November  1921. 

Says  that  compared  with  the  data  for  last  year,  the  percentage  of  local  funds 
devoted  to  school  purposes  has  Increased,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  larger  cities. 

1616.  Selierman,  Edwin  B^  A.    Sources  of  increased  revenues  for  etlucation. 

Trained  men  (Scranton.  Pa.)  1:204-206,  209,  December  1921. 

An  article  by  the  McVickar  professor  of  political  economy,  Columbia  uni- 
versity. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1617.  Carter,  Balph  K    Teaching  a  study-habit.     School  review,  29 :  695-706, 

761-75,  November,  December  1921. 

Discusses  the  direct  method  of  teaching  a  study -habit.  Summarizes  the 
advantages  of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  teaching  a  study-habit  as 
contrasted  with  the  incidental  way  which  relies  on  chance  rather  than  sys- 
tematic training. 

1618.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    Bases  on  which  students  can  be  classified.     School 

review,  29:735-45,  December  1921. 

Says  that  tests,  school  work,  and  teachers'  Judgments  should  be  used  con- 
Jointly  in  estimating  a  pupil's  abilities,  etc.,  supplemented  with  a  study  of  the 
pupil's  health  and  physical  strength,  as  well  as  home  conditions  and  general 
environment. 

1619.  0arver,  Francis  Marion.    Misplacement  of  children  in  grades  six,  seven, 

eight  in  a  large  city  school  system.     [Philadelphia,  1921]     57  p.    incl. 
tables,  diagrs.    8**. 

1620.  Jackson,  Nelson  A.    Pupil  government  in  secondary  schools.    Education, 

42 :  197-210,  December  1921. 

Study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officials.  Says 
the  movement  is  spreading,  but  that  the  present  generation  will  not  accept 
the  idea,  except  to  experiment  with  it  here  and  there. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1021.  Munby,  Alan  E.    Improvements  in  secondary-school  buildings.    Journal 

of  eilucation  and  School  world  (London)  53:703-6,  765-68,  November, 
December  1921. 
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1622  Strayer,  George  D.  Report  of  the  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Vol.  1.  Survey  of  the  public  school  buildings 
and  school  building  program  for  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by  George  Dray- 
ton Strayer,  N.  L.  Engelhardt  [and]  Edward  S.  Evenden.  [Baltimore] 
1921.    373  p.    illus.,  maps,  tables.    8°. 

1623.  Whitney,  IB^ranlc  P.    Housing  Cleveland's  school  children.     [Cleveland] 

Division  of  publications,  Cleveland  board  of  education,  1921.    28  p. 
illus.    8°.  ■ 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1624.  Blanton,  Smiley.     Speech  defects  in  school  children.     Mental  hygiene, 

5 :  820-27,  October  1921. 

Says  that  speech  correction  offers  one  of  the  best  methods  of  approach  to 
mental  hygiene  In  the  schools. 

162.5.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  New  York.  Health  education  and 
the  nutrition  class ;  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  experiments. 
Descriptive  and  educational  sections  by  Jean  Lee  Hunt.  Studies  of 
height  and  weight  and  mental  measurements,  by  Buford  J.  Johnson. 
Report  on  physical  examinations  1919-20,  by  Edith  M.  Lincoln.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [1921]     xv,  281  p.    plates,  charts.    12**. 

1626.  Dukes,  Clement.    School  hygiene  fifty  years  ago.    London,  Adlard  &  son 

&  West  Newman,  ltd.,  1921.    8  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  School  hygiene,  London,  November  1921. 

Describes  school  hygiene  conditions  in  England  fifty  years  ago  as  compared 
with  today. 

1627.  Hoefer,  Carolyn.    Methods  of  health  Instruction  in  the  second  and  third 

grades.     Elementary  school  Journal,  22 :  212-22,  November  1921. 

Presents  a  program  for  teaching  health  principIeB ;  and  gives  three  methods 
for  measuring  the  result  of  teaching  health  habits. 

1628.  Hutt,  0.  W.    Hygiene  for  health  visitors,  school  nurses  &  social  workers, 

London,  Methuen  &  co.,  [1921]     382  p.     illus.     12". 

1629.  Macdonald,  V.  May.    Mental  health  of  children.     American  journal  of 

nursing,  22 :  90-92,  174-76,  November,  December  1921. 

Second  paper  of  series  discussos  healthy  and  unhealthy  habits.  Third  paper 
discusses  the  stimulus  from  success,   support   from   confidence,  etc. 

3630.  Mitchell,  Harold  H.    The  need  for  special  health  protection  of  employed 

adolescents.    American  Journal  of  public  health,  11 :  973-78,  November 

1921. 

Discusses  health  protection  for  pupils  in  continuation  schools ;  for 
adolescents  in  general ;  and  compares  the  condition  of  working  children  with 
non-workers. 

1631.  New  York.    State  library,  Albany,    Books  on  health  as  related  to  the 

school  child.    2d  ed.  rev.    Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
1921.     cover-title,  37  p.    8*.     (Bibliography  bulletin  69) 

University  of  the  state  of  New  York  bulletin  .  .  .  729  .  .  .  March  1, 
1921. 

1632.  Payne,  E.  G-eorge,  ed.    Education  in  health ;  by  members  of  the  faculty, 

Harris  teachers  college,  St.  Ix)uis.     Chicago,  New  York,  Lyons  and 
Carnahan  [1921]     253  p.    illus.    12*. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1^33.  Dickey,  C.  W.    Physical  education  plants  for  public  scboola    Nation's 

health,  3 :  62^-^,  November  1921. 

Discusses  physical  education  in  the  planning  of  the  new  public  schools 
of  Oakland,  Calif.     Illustrated. 

1^34.  Thaler,  William  H.    The  relation  of  physical  education  to  a  national 
health  program.    Education,  42 :  176-89,  November  1921. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1635.  Shreves,  Bolland  M.    Educational  uses  of  the  play  motive.    Education, 

42 :  211-18,  December  1921. 

Says  that  play  needs  careful  direction  and  control,  but  not  interference 
Bmphaslzes  the  value  of  play  as  an  incentiye  to  work,  etc. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1636.  Carver,  Thomas  Nlzon.    Principles  of  national  economy.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1921]     773  p.    8*. 
Contains  material  on  educated  citizens  as  a  national  asset. 

1637.  Ensign,  Forest  C,  and  others.    Parent  and  teacher.    Iowa  City,  The  Uni- 

versity [1921]  79  p.  8**.  (University  of  Iowa.  Extension  division 
bulletin  no.  76.) 

1638.  Marrs,  J.  Wyatt.    A  high  school  social  center ;  history  and  description  of 

the  social  and  recreation  work  of  the  La  Salle- Peni  township  high 
school.  La  Salle,  Peru,  Oglesby,  Illinois.  [La  Salle,  1921]  46  p. 
illus.,  ports.    8**. 

1639.  Parsons,  B>.  B.    A  study  of  current  practice  as  to  parent-teacher  associa- 

tions.   School  review,  29 :  688-94,  November  1921. 

A  study  based  on  data  obtained  from  50  different  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems in  21  states;  undertaken  largely  from  the  blgfa-school  viewpoint.  Such 
associations  can  be  made  most  valuable,  if  they  are  regarded  as  responsible 
agents  in  the  direction  of  definite  school  and  community  activities. 

1640.  Beavis,  W.  C.     Organized  publicity  in  support  of  schools.    Elementary 

school  journal,  22 :  223-27,  November  1921. 

Gives  progrram  that  was  carried  out  in  191&-21  in  the  city  of  Alton,  Illinois. 

1641.  Robinson,  James  Harvey.    The  mind  in  the  making ;  the  relation  of  in- 

telligence to  social  reform.  Isew  York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers 
[1921]     235  p.    8^ 

1642.  Tigert,  John  James.    The  fundamentals  of  success.    Open  road,  3 :  11-12, 

November  1921. 

Preceded  on  page  10  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Tigert,  with  portrait. 

According  to  this  article,  the  first  great  fundamcntaf  of  success  is  ability, 
which  includes  health  and  mental  vigor.  Other  fundamentals  of  success  are 
initiative,  perseverance,  integrity,  and  education.  The  ^alue  of  each  of  these 
elements  is  analyzed  by  the  writer. 

1643.  Williams,  J.  T.     Education  in  recent  sociology.    Education,  42 :  145-58, 

231-42,  November,  December  1921. 

Sixth  paper  of  series  discusses .  the  place  of  education  in   the  sociology  of 
Prof.  Hayes,  as  outlined  In  his  "  Introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology  "  and 
Sociology  and  ethics.'*    The  final  article  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  series. 


•( 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

1644.  Bossard,  James  H.  S.,  ed.    Child  welfare.    Philadelphia,  American  acad- 

emy of  political  and  social  science,  1921.  ix,  222  p.  8**.  (Annals  of 
the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  vol.  XCVIII, 
no.  187,  November  1921) 

Contains :  The  public  school  as  a  social  agency — 1.  Arnold  Gesell  :  Public 
school  provision  for  exceptional  children,  p.  78-81.  2.  Jane  F.  Culbert  :  The 
visiting  teacher,  p.  81-89.  3.  Anna  Beach  Pratt:  The  relation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  social  worker,  p.  00-96. 

1645.  Hall,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.    Physical  welfare  of  crippled  children  in  the  public 

schools  of  Cleveland.  American  physical  education  review,  26 :  362-67, 
November  1921. 

Read  before  the  Therapeutic  section,  American  physical  education  associa- 
tion convention,  July  1921. 

1646.  Hyde,  Bobert  B.    The  boy  in  Industry  and  leisure.    London,  G.  Bell  and 

sons,  ltd.,  1921.  281  p.  12*.  [Social  service  library,  ed.  by  C.  R.  Att- 
lee.    II] 

••  Bibliography  '» :  p.  272-81. 

1647.  Servants,  F.  A.    The  psychology  of  the  boy.    2d  ed.     London,  Gay  &  Han- 

cock, ltd.,  1921.     86  p.     12^ 

CONTBNTS  :  The  normal  boy. — The  bad  boy. — The  adolescent  boy. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1648.  Catholic  educational  association.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and   ad- 

dresses of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  27, 
28,  29,  30,  1921.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association, 
1921.  664  p.  S".  (Catholic  educational  association  bulletin,  vol. 
xviii,  no.  1.    November,  1921) 

Contains :  1.  A.  G.  Schmidt :  The  philosophy  of  standardization,  p.  fiS-S.*?. 
Discussion,   p.    83-^8.     2.  A.   C.   Fox:  The   trend   of   the   colleges,   p.    11&-30. 

3.  K.    C.    Babcock :  Variables    in    higher   educational    organization,    p.    132-38. 

4.  6.  F.  Zook :  The  movement  toward  the  standardization  of  collegef<  and 
universities,  p.  139-48.  5.  J.  A.  Dunney :  Education  for  citizenship,  p.  168-01. 
Discussion,  p.  191-97.  6.  J.  J.  Harbrecht :  The  forces  and  factors  of  control 
in  parish  school  education,  p.  221-36.  7.  J.  A.  O'Brien :  The  pedagogical 
value  of  educational  measurements,  p.  2.45-65.  8.  W.  A.  Kane :  Cooperating 
with  public  officials,  p.  286-89.  Discussion  by  W.  J.  Lessard,  p.  289-90. 
9.  George  Johnson  :  A  plan  of  teacher  certification,  p.  388-94.  10.  Sister  M. 
Catherine :  The  higher  education  of  women  under  Catholic  auspices,  p.  429-40. 

1649.  Atheam,  "Walter  S.     The  history,  progress  and  present  status  of  the  sur- 

vey of  religious  education  by  the  American  religious  education  survey 
department  of  the  Interchurch  world  movement.  I  New  York,  1920) 
31  p.    8^ 

1650.  Gather,  Katherine  Bunlap.     Story  telling  for  teachers  of  beginners  and 

primary  children.  New  York,  Printed  for  the  Teacher  training  pub- 
lishing association  by  the  Caxton  press  [1921]     144  p.    16'*. 

A  textbook  in  the  standard  course  in  teacher  training,  outlined  and  approved 
by  the  Sunday  school  council  of  evangelical  denominations.  Third  year  spe- 
cialization series. 

1651.  Hartshome,  Hugh..     Cooperative  study  of  the  religious  life  of  children ; 

a  guide  to  parents,  teachers,  and  investigators.  Religious  education. 
16 :  337-46,  December  1921. 
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1682.  Peters,  ChArles  C.  Notes  on  methods  of  isolatini;:  scientifically  the  objec- 
tives of  religious  education.  Pedagogical  seminary,  28:869-81,  De- 
cember 1921. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1663.  Western  arts  association.  Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  at  Peoria, 
111.,  May  3-6»  1921.    Twenty-seventh  annual  report,  1921.     (Bulletin 

of  the  Western  arts  association,  vol.  4,  no.  4) 

CoDtalDS :  1.  C.  A.  Prosser :  The  mission  ot  art  edueatlon  in  the  public  schools. 
p.  32-^9.  2.  Hester  A.  AUyn :  The  content  of  a  high  school  course  in  food, 
p.  46-50.  3.  C.  A.  Bennett :  Can  the  public  schools  prepare  for  occupations  in 
the  field  of  the  fine  arts?  p.  66-71. 

1654.  Bach,  Richard  7.    Industrial  arts  in  the  colleges.    Educational  review, 

62 :  317-23.  November  192L 

Importance  of  emphasizing  the  history,  philosophy,  design,  and  economics  of 
•    the  industrial  arts  as  related  to  a  general  education. 

1655.  Chapman,  J.  Ctosby.    Trade  tests;  the  scientific  measurement  of  trade 

proficiency.    New    York,    H.    Holt    and    company,    1921.    ix,    435    p. 
lllus.    12*. 

1656.  Flinn,  Alfred  D.    The  relation  of  the  technical  school  to  industrial  re- 

search.   Science,  n.  s.  54 :  508-10,  November  25,  1921. 

1657.  Klenke,  William  W.    Art  and  education  in  v«rood-tuming ;  a  textbook  and 

problem  book  for  the  use  of  students.    Peoria,  111..  Manual  arts  press 
[1921]     110  p.    iUus.    8». 

1658.  Newark  high  school  men's  association.    Committee  report  on  technical 

and  vocational  courses  of  study.     [Newark,  N.  J.]     1921.    50  p.    8". 

1650.  Smith,  K.  G.  Establishing  a  state  program  of  part- time  education.  Man- 
ual training  mngazine,  23:107-10,  October  1921. 

The  writer  belleyeB  that  the  only  way  the  smaller  cities  can  make  their 
Instruction  vocational  is  by  supervised  employment  and  instroctlon  under 
shop  conditions. 

1060.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Fifth  annual  report  to 

Congress,  1921.    Washington,  Government  printing  .office,  1921.    462  p. 

fold,  charts,  tables.    8^ 

CoNTBNTS. — Section  I.  General  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board. — Section 
II.  States  relations  services :  (a)  Cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education,  (h)  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  dis- 
abled in  industry  or  otherwise. — Section  III.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1661.  Bureau  of  vocational  information,  Ketv  York.  Statistical  work ;  a  study 
of  opportunities  for  women.  .  .  New  York  city,  The  Bureau  of  voca- 
tional information  [1921]    154p.    incl.  tables.    8'. 

Ii62.  Cohen,  L  David.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  continuation  school.  Edu- 
cational foundations,  33 : 3-4,  17-20,  November  1 ;  5-7,  lft-20,  December 
15,  1921. 

1063.  Shidle,  Norman  G.  Finding  your  job,  sound  and  practical  business 
methods.    New  York,  The  Ronald  press  company,  1921.    xii,  183p.    12*. 
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1664.  Tanner,  William  B.    Occupational  survey.    Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  Los  An- 

geles city  school  district,  June  1921.    180p.    8*. 

Roport  to  the  Los  Anireles  Board  of  education  by  the  temporary  occupa- 
tional coordinator  appointed  to  survey  the  conditions  of  work  and  wages  in 
and  about  Los  Angeles.    The  book  Indndes  bibliographies. 

1665.  Wallenstein,  Edna.    An  attempt  at  vocational  testing.    Educational  re- 

view, 62 :  392-401,  December  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Board  of  education  of  New 
York  city,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  vocational  tests  to  determine  the 
vocational  aptitudes  of  young  people  about  to  enter  upon  a  high  school  or 
technical  school  course  or  about  to  enter  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields  in 
the  capacity  of  workers. 

1666.  Watts,  Frank.    The  construction  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  vocational 

•fitness.    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  5 :  240-52,  September  1921. 
Says  that   the  successful   construction   of  tests   for   the   discovery  of  voca- 
tional fitness  must  lar^rely  depend  upon  an  accurate  psychological  analysis  of 
the  various  occupations  followed  by  men  and  women. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION. 

1667.  Hewes,  Amy.    New  wine  in  old  bottles.    Survey,  47 :  872-73,  December  3, 

1921. 

Discusses  the  summer  school  for  women  workers  in  Industry,  established  by 
Bryn  Mawr  college  in  July  1921. 

1668.  Shaf er,  Robert.    Working  people's  education.    Nortli  American  review, 

214 :  786-94,  December  1921. 

Activities  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  college  summer  school  for  women  workers  in 
industry.  The  control  of  the  school  was  vested  in  a  joint  administrative  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  industrial  workers,  of  the  coUegie.  and 
of  the  alumnae. 

1669i  Sweeney,  Charles  Patrick.  Adult  working-class  education  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States;  a  study  of  recent  developments.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1920.  101  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department 
of  labor.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Bulletin  no.  271,  miscellaneous 
series) 

AGRICULTURE. 

1670.  Allen,  Frederick  J.  Studies  of  occupations  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
animal  industry.  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  ef  voca- 
tional guidance,  Graduate  school  of  education.  Harvard  university. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  university.  1921.    x,  39  p.    8*. 

3671.  Badisman,  Samuel  H.  Methods  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.  Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [19211  142  p.  front., 
plates.    12**. 

1672.  Stevens,  Neil  E.    America's  first  agricultural  school.    Scientific  monthly, 

13:r)31-^0,  December  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Gardiner  lyceum,  Maine,  founded  by  Robert  H.  Gai^ 
diner,  in  the  year  1822. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1673.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    The  home  project,  its  use 

in  home-making  education.  October,  1921.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment,  printing   office,    1921.    76  p.    8°.     (Bulletin   no.    71.     Home 

economics  series  no.  6) 

"  Prepared  by  Miss  Genevieve  Fisher : "  p.  4. 
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COMMEBCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1674.  Barton,  J.  W.     Smaller  vs.  larger  units  in  learning  to  typewrite.    Jour- 

nal of  educationAl  psydiology,  12:465-74,  November  1921. 

1675.  Hanson,  Charles  C.    A  business  man's  criticism  of  our  public  school  sys- 

tem. Oklahoma  school  herald,  29 ;  1-4,  December  1921. 

Most  of  those  who  go  into  buaineBB  for  themselves  fail  to  make  good.  The 
author  believes  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  school  system  not  fitting  the  pupil 
for  the  yocation  of  business. 

1676.  Beigrner,  CSiarles  Q-.    Beginnings  of  the  commercial  school.    Education, 

42:133-44.  November  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

1677.  Tilden,  C.  V.,  erf.    Proceedings  of  a  conference  on  highway  traffic  regula- 

tion held  at  Yale  university  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highway  and 
highway  transport  education  committee.  May  23,  1921.  WashingtoiL, 
D.  C,  Pub.  by  the  committee,  1921.    46  p.    graphs,    fi*. 

OoatalBs:  Harriet  B.  Beard:  Some  results  of  safety  education  in  grade 
schools,  p.  28-27. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1678.  Clarice,  Ethel  P.    Sc^ioolsof  anrBing  as  educational  institutions.    Trained 

nurse  and  hoi^ital  review,  67:417-22,  November  1921. 

1679.  Holmes,  S.  J.    Education  in  relation  to  public  health  and  me<lical  prac- 

tise.    Science,  n.  s.  54 :  503-8,  November  25,  1921. 
Urges  a  wider  campaign  of  health  edncatioa  in  the  public  schools. 

1080.  Wilson,  Robert,  jr.    The  educational  preparation  for  medicine.    Birming- 
ham, Ala..  1921.     20  p.     12*. 

Reprinted    from   the    Southern    medical    journal,    14 :  640-46,    August    1921. 
A   paper  read   in   the   conference   on   medical   education,    Southern   medical 
association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November,  1920. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

1681.  Bayner,  W.  H.    The  relative  importance  of  topics  in  surveying  instruc- 

tion.   Engineering  education,  12:  57-85,  October  1921. 

A  study  to  determine  the  relative  valne  of  topics  ^hich  compose  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  courses  in  surreylng. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1682.  McAndrew,    William.     The   belated    revolution    in    the   public   .schools. 

World's  work,  43 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

Progress  in  Americanism  through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools ;  study  of 
civics,  etc. 

1683.  XcPheters,  Geor^re  A.    Citizenship  dramatized;  a  bit  of  brightening  for 

the  study  of  civil  government,  by  George  A.  McPheters,  and  Grace  J.  A. 
Cleaveland  assisted  by  Stella  W.  Jones.  New  Yorlc,  H,  Holt  and  com- 
pany' [1921]     vi,  188  p.     12^ 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1684.  fitottthem  association  of  coUeere  women.    Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth 

biennial  meeting.  Wa^ington,  D.  C^  March  29-April  2,  1921.  64  p. 
8*.     (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer,  secretary,  Edgewood,  Birmfngliam,  Ala.) 
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1685.  Jennings,   Elma   F.      The   work   of   dean   of   girls.     Ohio   educational 

monthly,  70 :  238-43,  October  1921. 

An  exposition  of  the  duties  of  a  dean  of  gtrls,  with  the  main  thought  beiog 
that  a  dean  should  be  a  power  and  not  a  figurehead. 

1686.  Whitney,  Marian  P.    The  higher  education  of  women  In  Italy.     Educa- 

tional review,  62 :  374-81,  December  1921. 

Says  that  American  women  will  bare  no  difficulty  in  being  received  Into  an; 
university  courses  in  Italy,  but  that  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
adequately  prepared  Italian  women  who  are  ready  to  come  to  the  United  Statra 
to  work  in  our  colleges  or  universities  either  on  scholarships  or  as  teaching 
fellows. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1687.  Dyson,  Walter.    The  founding  of  Howard  university.    Washington,  D.C 

Howard  university  press,  1921.    24  p.     fold.  plan.    8".     (Howard  udI- 
versity.    Studies  in  history,    no.  1.    June  1921.) 

1688.  Lyford,  Carrie  A.    Home  economics  for  Negro  girls.    Southern  workman, 

50:513-18,  November  1921. 

Discusses  the  purpose  of  home-economics  training;  the  planning  for  courses; 
preparation  of  teachers,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1689.  American   association  for  the  hard  of  hearing^.    Proceedings  of  the 

second  annual  meeting,  Boston,  June  8-10,  1920.     Volta  review,  23: 
471-91,  November  1921. 

Gives  brief  extracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  of  committees,  etc, 

1690.  White,  H.  T.     Some  things  that  are  needed  in  teaching  the  deaf  children 

of  Illinois.    American  annals  of  the  deaf,  66 :  440-52,  November  1921. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1691.  Goddard,  Henry  H.    Juvenile  delinquency.    New  Tork.  Dodd,  Mead  & 

company,  1921.     vi,  120  p.     12^ 

1692.  Horn,  John  L.    Caring  for  highly  endowed  pupils.     School  review,  29: 

776-:81,  December  1921. 

A  study  based  on  an  experiment  being  tried  in  the  school  department  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  by  means  of  connectors  and  special  adjustments  of  the  currlculi 
to  the  needs  of  school  children.  Rays  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  pupUi 
go  on  to  high  schools  after  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  under  the 
stimulus  of  these  efforts. 

1693.  Wallin,  J.  E.  W.     Suggested  rules  for  special  classes.    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  7 :  447-57,  November  1921. 

These  rules  were  pn^pared  by  the  writer  for  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Missouri,  and  adopted  by  him  in  their  entirety. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1694.  G-orell,  Bonald  G-orell  Barnes,  3d  baron.    Education  and  the  army;  an 

essay  in  reconstruction.  London  [etc]     H.  Milford,  Oxford  University 

press,  1921.    291  [1]  p.  8*. 

Deals   with    the   origin,  development,   and   purpose   of   the   adult  education 

movement    in    the    British  army,    which   was   organized    and    directed   by  the 
author  of  this  book. 

1695.  Harap,  Henry.    A  summer  school  program  for  city  children.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  .supervision,  7 :  467-79,  November  1921. 

Work  undertaken  for  the  Hudson  guild  summer  play  school.  New  York 
City.' 
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1^{96.  Yeaxlee,  Basil  A.    Working  out  the  Fisher  act»  the  human  aspect  of  the 
continuation  schools.     Loudon,  New  York  [etc.]     H.  Milford,  Oxford 
university  press.  1921.    96  p.     12**. 
At  head  of  title :  The  world  of  to-day. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1687.  American  library  association.  Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  43d  annual 
nieetingr.  .  .  held  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  20-25,  1921.  Chicago, 
111.,  American  Ubrary  association,  1921.  [93]-260  p.  4".  (Its  Bul- 
letin, Yol.  15,  no.  4,  July  1921) 

Contains :  1.  Alice  S.  Tyler :  President's  address — Some  aiipects  of  library 
progress,  p.  95-100.     2.  H.  M.  TowAer :  Libraries  and  the  nation,  p.   106-8. 

3.  C.  F.  D.  Belden:  The  public  Ubrarles  and  the  special  libraries,  p.   108-11. 

4.  C.  W.  Eliot :  Adult  education— a  letter,  p.  116-17. 

1698.  Brown,  Gilbert  L.    The  case  against  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories  as 

basal  reading  for  children.     Education,  42 :  159-65,  November  1921. 

Questions  the  advisability  of  teaching  msrths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories 
to  children  as  a  beginning  in  literature. 

1699.  Smith,  Elva  S.    Some  present-day  problems  of  book  selections.    Public 

libraries,*  26 :  585-92,  December  1921. 

Considerations  on  the  selection  of  books  for  young  people,  presented  in  the 
Children's  librarians'  section  of  the  American  library  association,  at  Swamp- 
scott, Mass.,  June  1921. 

1700.  Tandy,  Jennette  B.    College  teaching  of  elementary  bibliography.    Edu- 

cational review,  62 :  382-91,  December  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1701.  Business  training  and  commercial  education;  by  Glen  Levin*  Swiggett, 

Washington,  1921.    17  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  43.) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1702.  Developments  in  nursing  education  since  1918;  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart. 

Washington,  1921.    20  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  20) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1703.  Educational  reconstruction  in  Belgium ;  by  Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Wash- 

ington, 1921.     12  p.     (Bulletin.  1921,  no.  39) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1704.  Educational  survey  of  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina.     Summary  of  con- 

clusions and  recommendations.    Washington,  1921.    43  p.     (Bulletin, 

1921,  no.  26) 

A  digest  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  school  trustees,  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  education. 

1705.  The  housing  and  equipment  of  kindergartens.     Washington,  1921.    27  p. 

plates.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  13) 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  the 
International  kindergarten  union,  Miss  Grace  L.  Brown  being  chairman,  and 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Qrace  M.  Janney. 

1706.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational   publications.    Index,  February, 

1920-January,  1921.     Washington.  1921.     27  p.     (BuUetin,  1921,  no.  31) 
An  index  to  the  10  numbers  of  the  record,  February,  1920-January,  1921, 
equipping  the  series  for  use  as  an  annual  bibliography  of  education  for  1920. 
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1707.  Opportunities  for  study  at  American  graduate  schools ;  by  George  P.  Zook 

and    Samuel   P.    Capen.    Washington,    1921.    49   p.     (Bulletin,    1921, 
no.  6.) 

For  the  use  of  prospective  foreij^n  students  and  others  desiring  Information 
regarding  graduate  study  In  America. 

1708.  Pharmaceutical  education;  by  Wortley  F.  Rudd,  In  collaboration   with 

P.  F.  FackenthaU.     Washington,  1921.    15  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  11) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  Statt^s, 
191&-1920. 

1709.  Present  status  of  music  instruction  In  colleges  and  high  schools,  1919-20. 

Washington,  1921.     54  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  9.) 

Report  of  a  study  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
education  by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  National  education  association.  Music 
teachers'  national  association,  and  Music  supervisors'  national  conference. 
Osbourne  McConathy,  chairman ;  Karl  W.  Gehrltens,  Bdward  B.  Blrge. 

1710.  State  laws  and  regulations  governing  teachers'  certificates;  by  Katherine 

M.  Cook.     Washington,  1921.     244  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  22) 

Contains  a  tabular  digest  of  the  provisions  of  8tate  laws  and  regulations 
concerning  teachers'  certificates,  with  an  introduction  and  blbUography. 
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Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Montevallo,  Ala. 


/  University,  Ala.. 

Tucson,  AriE 

Fayetteville.Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif. . . 

Boulder.  Colo 

Fort  CoUins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark.  Del 

Gainesville,  Fla. . 
Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 


Dahlonega,Ga . . . . 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Moscow.  Idaho 

Pocatelio,  Idaho. . . 

Urbana,Ill 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
LaFayecte,  uid... 
Ames,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


Manhattan,  Kans. .. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La.... 


AtabavM  PolffUdtnic  Impute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col- 
lege for  Wonlen. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arixtma 

Umvtrti^  ifArkatuat 

University  cy  CaWomia 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  AgrieuUunU  CoUege 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Connecticui  Agrieuituml  CoUege 

Uttivertity  <^  Delaware 

Unxoerm  cy  Florida 

Florida  State  CoUmc  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 


Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Medical  College  of  Georgia 


North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Unhersily  of  HawaU 

University  <y  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

Untversitif  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  Univenity 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Afeehanie  A  rt$. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 


Orono,  Me 

College  Au-k,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Lansine.  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich 

Mlnneapuis,  Minn 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 


Columbus,  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 


Kansas  State  AgrieuUural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louitiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural aytd  Ateehanieal  College. 

Universim  of  Maine — 

University  of  Maryland 

Massaehusette  Agricultural  College .... 

JUasaackusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Lowell  Textile  School 

University  of  Michigan 

Alkhigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  t^  Minnesota 

Mistissippi  Agricultural  and  Meehani' 
col  College. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. . 

University  of  Mississippi 


President. 


Spright  Dowell,  LL.  D. 
T.  W.  Palmer. 

George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Futrall,  LL.  D. 
David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
George  Norlin,  LL.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  a.  8. 
Walter  HulUhen,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murpmree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Coruradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Wm.  H.  Doughty,  jr.,  M.  D., 

dean. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  H.  XJpham,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  R.  Frasier,  B.  L. 
Da^id  Kinley,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  acting. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. I 
William  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agrl. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfieid.  LL.  D. 
Ellhu  Thoinpson,  Sc.  D.,  acting. 
Charles  H  Eames,  B.  8. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
David  Friday,  A.  B. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Hull,  M.  So. 

J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 


1  Corrected  to  Apr.  3, 1922,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
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Location. 


Gplambta,  Mo 

BocemAn,  Mont 

Butte,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  H 

Kew  Brunswick,  N.J 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex 

SococTOyN.  Mex 

State  College,  N.  Mex 

Albany.N.  Y 

Ithaca,N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dwk 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Chlckasha.  Okla 

Norman,  OUa 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallls,  Oreg 

Eugene,  Oreg 

State  College,  Pa 

San  Jimn,  F.  R 

Kinraton,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Do 

Clemsoo  College,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Rock  HiU,  8.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City ,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex 

Denton,  Tex 

Logan,  Vteh 

SaU  Lake  City,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt 

Bladsbuig,  Va 

ChartottesviBe,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

WiBiamsburg,  Va 

Fullmau,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Monantown,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis... 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Name. 


UniotrtUf  of  illMouri 

Jfimtana    Coik$e  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

Uni  venity  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska 


President. 


Universitv  of  Ne9aia.> 

New  Ham^Mhire  CoUege  of  Agriculture 

and  Afeekanie  Arts, 

Rutgers  CoUtgt 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  SchoGl  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 

Jfeehanic  Aria. 

New  York  State  Library  School 

ComeU  UiUversitg 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

(at  Syracaae  Univenutv). 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women . . . . 
North  Carolina  Collide  of  Agriculture 

and  Engineering. 

North  Daktaa  AgrinOtmral  CoOege 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University -. 

Ohio  State  University 

Miama  Univecsity 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahama 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

Oregon  State  Apkultmrol  CoiUge 

Univenfcty  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUsge. 

UniversUy  of  Porta  Riea 

Rkode  Island  State  College 

Medical  College  of  the  State  ol  South 

Carolina. 
The  Citadel,  the  Military  ( oilege  of 

South  CaroUna. 

Clemson  AgriaUtural  College 

University  of  Sooth  Carolina 

Winthiop  College 

South.  Dakota  State  CoiUge  of  Agrkul- 

tureand  Meehanit  Arts. 
South  Dakota  State  Sehool  of  Mines. . . 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Universitjf  of  Tewmtsaee 

University  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  and  Afeehanieal  College  of 

Textis. 

CoUege  of  Industrial  Aria 

Agricultural  CoUegecf  Utah 

University  of  Utuk 

Universitu  of  Vermont  and  State  Agrir 

cultural  OoUege. 

VixmnuL  Polytechnic  InetituU 

Untvenity  of  Virginia. > 

Virginia  Military Institiite 

Medical  CoUece  of  Virginia 

CoUege  of  WmianiaDcL  Mary 

State  ColUge  of  Washington 

University  of  Wasiiin^on 

West  Virginia  UnisnSg 

UnisersUf  of  Wiaesmrin. 
Univertitf  if 


John  C.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Alfred  Atkinson,  D.  Sa 

George  W.  Craven,  B.  8. 
Ctaarles  H.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  XL.    D. 

cellor. 
Walter  E.  Clark.  LL.  D. 
Ralph  D.  Hettel,  LL.  D. 


chan- 


Wm.  B.  3.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
David  8.  Bin,  LL.  D. 
Sdgptf  H.  Wells.  B.  8. 
Barry  L.  Kent,  M.  8. 

James  T.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director. 
Livingston  VarreiuLLL.  D. 
Frannln  Moon,  M.  P. 

Harrv  W.  Chase,  LL.  D. 
JuUus  I.  Fouat.  LL.  D. 
Wallace  C.  Riddiek,  LL.  I>. 

Sdward  F.  Keene,  M.  E^  actios. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  t>. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O .  Thoznpflon,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  S. 
G.  W.  Austin,  B.  8. 
Stratton  D.  BroolD,  Ph.  D. 
James  B.  Eskridge,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

John  M.  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Paul  G.  MlUer. 

Boward  Edwards,  LL.  D. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr.,  M.  D.,  deaa. 

I  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  supt. 

I  Walter  M.  Riggs.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  S.  CurreU,  LL.  D. 
David  B.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
WUIis  E.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Barra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan.  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Mnson.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  BiszeU,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley,  LL.  D. 
'  Elmer  O.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
George  Thomas,  Fb.  D. 
Guy  W.  BalTey,  LL.  D. 

JuUan  A.  Burnish,  A.  M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  sapt. 
Stuart  McGuire,  M.  D. 
Julian  A.  C.  Chandler.  LL.  D. 
Ernest  O.  Bolland,  Pn.  D. 
Beury  SiUKallo^  LL.  D. 
Frani  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A;  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Aven  NelsMi,  Ph.  D. 
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STATE  UNIVEBSITIES  AND  STATE  COLLEGES. 


Table  3. — Property  and  income  of  State  univemtia 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53. 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 


Names  of  Institutions. 


Property. 


Bound 
vol- 
umes 
in  li- 
braries. 


Alabama  Pol3rtechnie  Institute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  CoUege  for 

Women 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

Univwsity  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colwado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Gewaa 

Georeia  School  of  Technology 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts 


State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

FCansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Lowell  Textile  School  (Mass.) 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 

Univeraty  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri  ■ 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nelnraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

Rutgers  College  (N.J.) 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Medianic 
Arts 

New  York  State  Library  School 

Comen  University  (N.  Y.) 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

University  ofNorthCaroUna 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women.^ 

North  Carolina  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


31,000 

7,500 
36,800 
84,000 
85^300 
505^000 
132,450 
46,031 
16, 117 
27,700 
28,887 
37,000 
14,000 
62,000 
13,500 


4,000 

28,416 

48,000 

5,500 

456,503 

141,648 

54,000 

85,246 

173,000 

140,110 

70,500 

42,921 

51, 117 
70,000 
30,000 
64,765 

145,654 
1,350 

457,847 
45,000 
30,460 

300,000 
42,328 
13,650 
31,000 


23,125 

7,000 

48,250 

154,000 

35,800 

42,587 

113,000 

39,068 

2,500 

19,299 

(«) 
655,006 

5,000 

100,172 

17,240 


Vahie  of 
library, 
sdentifie 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
furniture. 


Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing 
farm). 


Value  of 
bolldingB. 


8245^000 

80;  000 
276,500 
245^900 
290,000 
3,582,104 
527,000 
336^324 
315,138 
202,248 
258,272 
125,000 
150,000 
344,609 
480,000 

30,000 

10,000 
131,800 
425,000 

36,000 

2,605,512 

600,000 

590,000 

1,335,268 
1,811,413 

1,009,033 
388,663 

332,249 
301,402 
574,227 
665,706 


341,071 

3,280,451 

260,000 


130,000 


300, 
283, 

127, 


OOO 
000 
000 
000 


216, 
256, 

354, 

185, 

100, 

750, 

150, 

75, 

30, 

376, 

65, 

1,083, 
235, 
225, 


560 

900 

227 

560 

944 

OOOi 

000 

000 

OOOj 

000 

000 

044 

000 

000 

498 

000 

000 


650; 
1,(B7, 
1,171, 

410, 

11,561, 

1,500, 


2,943,712 
613,907 
140,650 
100,000 


208,142 

66^000 

150^000 

1,041,593 

184,712 

301,068 

308,500 

121,204 

34,000 

304,816 


3,067,980 
163,000 
600,000 
150,000 


10,000       410,795 
82,6401      360,829 

^  Indudes  appropriations  for  experiment  stations  and  extension  work. 
>  Includes  1150,900  unexpended  in  1920. 


399,377 
608,863 
411,000 
"",460 

J46 

357,611 

14,005 

85,800 

132.238 

2,639,061 

121,484 

1,036,361 

120,000 


2,921,917 

157,520 

150,000 

50,000 


94,523 


130,000 

1,704,104 

110^000 

113,940 

542,800 

200,000 

8,000 


$800,000 

000 
318 
720 
000 
642 


500,000 


456,071 
2,100,984 
1,122,095 

475,0001 

795,000 
1,574,000 

718L700 
50,000 

110,000 
06^261 

700.000 

200,000 
5,506,131 
1,46&000 
1,72^000 

3,202,953 
8,327,732 
1,500,000 
1,203,684 
1,340,822 

588,544 

718^127 
1,779,130 
1,018,234 
8,783,352 
^  413,754 
9,888,154 
1,300,000 

871,424 
7,078^999 

906,960 

630^500 
1,760,000 


Endow- 
ment 
Tnndi«. 


684,500 

353.116 

1,€2S,8I0 

10,5QOJ 

ua^easi 
8Q;ooa 

2n,444i 


«^ 


256, 
386.606 
198,  OB 


25,000 


i,5oa;ooot 


649,012 
780,000 

445^500 

fl93,«8i 
384.  M; 

151,  aw 

491, 7« 
184,07S| 


361, 
14,902,276 


1,437.2(0 


339,787 


529,145 
265,000 
375,000 
3,354,486 
536,266 

1,730,400 

1, 182, 113 

355,663 

179,000 


30^475      318,707 


396, 930  6, 723, 483 17, 188, 176 
40^000      37&00(y 
189,000      987,900 
125,000,  3,500,000 


110,073       964,449 
95,000       736,000 


27,0» 
901,717. 
330,169 

950,000 
1,482,0» 


1,074,  MS 
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and  State  colleges  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21. 


Income. 


Student 

fees,  ex - 

chiaing 

board 

and 

room 

rent. 


From 

pro- 

dnctiye 

funds. 


8 


t83,961 

22,809 

69,791 

31,770 

31,294 

721,012 

160,594 

34,960 

42,366 

42,153 

30,238 

14,196 

15,000 

45,005 

121,666 

5,562 

1,200 

427 

8,999 

4,270 

516,630 

196,903 

162,267 

213,645 
294,875 
201,665 
137, 314 
38,227 

30,632 

131, 162 

136,073 

9,480 

959,156 

54,342 

990,487 

132,041 

25,918 

711,690 

40,089 

22,120 

47,000 


120,280 

21,008 
81,754 
33,1051 
6,903 


6,750 
19,165 


18^795 
28,668 
0,940 
2,064 
28,524 
4,000 
1,709 


From 

the 

State.i 


$386,420 

51,697 
210,731 
636,073 
376,723 


350,7993,119,962 


From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment.! 


10 


126,648 
15,000 
32,451 
49,780 
39,431 


31,813 
22,011 
9,220 
23,360 
10,856 


11,957, 

[1,446, 

U,1<H, 

981, 

660, 


14,566 

12,471 

7,501 

10,618 

697,100 


96,6863, 
70,6851, 


115,535 

15,518 

9,389 


560,500 
434,480 
115,862 
506,088 

81,841 
141,516 
200,000 
363,178 
285,400 

58,905 

30,000 
111,  141 
517,908 

198,000 
2,526,753 
751,30113 
862,756 

945 

563 


8204,771 

2,947 

3,231 

108,1521 

204,231 

174,620 


126,734 


8.%  712 
89,810 
60,000 


3, 


114 
203 
987 

516,096 
294,800 
598,348 
861,330 
100,000 
179,450 
018,750 
085,000 
90,999 
,656,498 
362,997 
133,293 
509,840 


236,629 


50,000 
118,834 


291,497 
'235,138 
243,089 


201,592 
424,238 

177,848 
123,644 
149,892 
115,241 
16,668 


Private 
bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


^om 

aU 

other 

sources. 


11 


18,000 


12 


Total 
worldng 
income. 


18 


880,000  1783,432 


10^392 
1,324,'245 


99,066 
13,000 


8,967 
40,000 


1,250 


3,850 


1,500 


15,612 
228,173 


221,942 

210,923 

7,992 


861,787 


164,848 


16,362 

2,783 

39,455 

17,688 

,006,204 

112,497 
88,380 
12,401 

196,408 

20,004 

2,692 


138,600 
39,370 


2,000 


17,386^ 

766,697| 
146,736, 
359,179 


272,795 
1,245,665 


114, 818 

378,682 

843,555 

636,839 

6,707,832 

840,341 

703,719 

170,629 

851,156 

344,627 

241,344 

217,064 

820,577 

440,436 

66,146 

33,200 

161,568 

784,770 

218,020 

4,134,028 

1,144,727 

1,668,771 


2,721,437 
3,009,114 
119,329  1,404,328 
389,70011,733,169 
151,9821  1,179,640 


86,920 
141,129 
114,715 
136, 146 
141,840 


921,907 
283,027 


629,327 

474,160 

15,553 


826,654 

704,715 

1,006,024 

1,132,810 

2,776,501 

233,792 

5,207,790 

1,796,926 

116,957 

5,334,992 

1, 103, 677 

188,347 

566,840 


Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 


Min 

tax 
rate. 


14 


tIv 


i 


t 


^ 


Reoeipts 
fxtssn 
mlU 
tax. 


15 


297,500 


560,600 
825,807 
115,862 


2,515,253 
637,196 
662,756 


365,987 


2,193,750 
n,065,000 


401,524 


Appro- 
prution 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses.^ 


16 


8337,045 

51,697 
167,606 
484,073 

70,223 
8,049,264 


106,673 


345,541 

79,511 

141, 516 

122,500 

358,173 

186,400 

58,905 

80,000 

111,  141 

457,908 

153,000 

11,500 

114, 112 

200,000 

1,451,969 

1,249,063 

833,500 

891,208 

80,000 

516,698 
294,809 
395,343 
715,506 
100,000 
175,450 


90,939 

2,535,179 

362,967 

133,293 

163,840 


For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 


17 


$49,375 


43,125 
152,000 


70,688 


160,547 
2,330 


77,500l 

5,000 

100,0001 


60,000 
45,000 


506,976 
197,500 
836,214 
90,000 
105,000 


203,000 
145,825 


4,000 
825,000 


719,795 


866,000 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 

\y 

42 

43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 
49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

hS 
59 


16,503 

1,282 

22,128 

206,279 

25,404 

45,076 

94,311 

8,505 

4,836 

6,096 


52,881 
49,841 


37,373 
80,164 
23,546 
18,200 


/ 


13,900 


439,500 

45,000 

221,955 

1.650,881 


112,617 


63,370 


15,559  106,087 


209,588 

249,316 

86,199 

9,421 

178,398 


1,600 

172,155 

96,386 

111,156 
148,721 


6,700 


200,871 
7,922 


3,094 

552,269 

33,889 

183,088 


631, 

301, 

2,631, 

343, 


990 
282 
158 
425 
975 


« 


66,168 


8,484 
7,669 

67,273 


586,231 

773,383 

134,666 

40,126 

331,835 


856,297 
156,118 


369,500 

45,000 

218,372 

600,629 

9,919 

207,088 

171,567 

86,109 

9,421 

178,398 


70,000 


2,583 
193,955 


2,500 
77,749 


1,055,603 
19,234 
104,303 
71,062 

57,178 
]5,720l 


882,618 


7,500 
54,593 


1,353,389 
221,371 
465,000 
403,940 

602,637 
378, 448 


266,706 


1,322,776  679,798 


249,470 
137,965 


4,565 


5,560,890 

240,605 

569,303 

74,640]   549,662 


1,833,444 
221,371 
215,000 
157,500 


19,945 


250,000 
246,440 


120, 151 
52,842 


1,036,986 
644,133 


200,000   402,637 
378,4481 


*  No  report. 

«  Uses  New  York  State  library. 
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Table  3. — Property  and  income  of  State  univer9iU» 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
TO 
71 
73 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 


Names  of  institutions. 


UnlYersity  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

U  niversity  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Bico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Medical  Collern  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. . . . 
The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 


Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege  (S.  C.) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Winthrop  College  (S.  C.) 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

CoUege  of  Industrial  Arts  (Tex.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah  > 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 

Collece 

Virgil  Polytechnic  institute 

University  of  Virsinia 

Virginia  Military  Institute.*. 

Medical  Collc^  of  Virginia 

CoUege  of  Wifiiam  andMary  (Va.) 

State  CoUege  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University  • 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Property. 


Bound 
vol- 
umes 
inU- 

braries. 


Value  of 
Ubrary, 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
furniture. 


71,000 
52,000 

221,956 
57,067 
5,898, 
32, 600 
35,816, 
57,071 

100,000- 
78,0001 

22^  75a 
3,600^ 

7,000 
28,420 
65,500 
23,648 

80,000 
8,000 
40,500 
42,741 
223,368 
20,000 
13,000 


Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing 
.  farm). 


63,822 

96,960 
35,000 

124,300 

28,000 

5,766 

21,000 

80,125 

132,444 


286,000 
48,000 


S460,932 
401,900 

286,754 
23,8001 
4d9.0'>0< 
345,6461 
649,193 
408,956 
850,850 
124,200; 
147,6S0> 
62,966| 

71,357| 
601,611 
247,954 
429,283 

96,000 

105,  ooo; 

216,000| 
399,640, 
1.640.734 
623,076 
242.445! 


1128,391 

550,000 

2,151,045 

100,143 

40,000 

79,201 

74,644 

658,1321 

368,000 

158,180 

55,900 

15,000 

40,000 

850,000 
354,479 
.945,000 
460,287 

667,000 
40,000 
45,000 

971,850 
1,296,333 

178,221 

167,066 


328,410 

230,000 

239,992 

373,521 

30,751 

38,916 

75,000 

498,640 

748,583 


2,222,967 
341,500 


50,000 

100,000 

124,207 

600,000 

67,500 

30,636| 

50,000 

221,126 

1,061,250 


2,360,806 
126,000 


Vahieof 
buildings. 


Endow- 
ment 
funds. 


S661,21ois2, 000,000^ 

l,659,6«7t ' 

3,217,134   1,06S, 

860,921       "- 

600,000 
1,470.484 
1,043,468 


1,884,662 

1,304,798 

2,201,159 

185,660 

400,000 

201,800 


1,018, 

1,107,565 

504,700 

1,551,053 


125,000 

150,000 

600,000 

1,330,863 

2.494.14010 

2,544,548 

957,796 


962,700 

1,520,000 

629,150 

1,486,126 

305,000 

475,000 

1,347,493 

2,190,166 


6,682,758 
600,000 


303,384^ 
5S,O00 

631,745 
4O,€00 


154, 43B 


975,  SM 


425,0QQr 

,828,  (Oft 

209,0001 


05,40» 


819,7B6| 

344,812 

2,946,890 

45,000 


151,327 
1,168,251 
7,321,581 


722, 
1,118 


,oog 


»  No  report. 

B  64.43  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2.4  mills. 


axATB  tnirrrBBsiTiES  ahs  state  ccojUEexB. 
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and  State  colleges  for  thefiKol  year  1920-21 — Continued. 


Student 

f<Mis,ex- 

claffiJig 

board 

and 

room 

rent. 


Income. 


$44,900 

80,306 

319,533 

67)996 

6,602 

S4,091 

13,903 

77,560 

76,163 

131,260 

7,071 

10,080 

1,581 

12, 148 

13,486 
26,877 
55,466 
25,908 

4,464 

23,504 

U9,741 

122,234 

104,289 

82,054 


From 

ductive 
ftinds. 


8 


S54,058 
16,859 
62,503 
22,766 


183,200 


11,273 
9,397 

31,020 
4,458 
2,500 


9,266 


65,206 

17,186 

2,000 

24,210 

312,010 

10,450 


From 

the 

8tate.i 


$337,168 
259,970 

1,91^568 
229,965 
174,550 
707,209 
804,682 

1,469,132 

1,039,703 
790,044 
173,667 
147,318 
125,592 
812,065 

352,986 
242,855 
420,886 
605,540 

97,614 

318,500 

292,742 

1,356,623 

1,-412,800 

545,274 


From 
United 

States 
Govern- 
ment.^ 


10 


$255,913 

4,772 

1,300 

1,500 

209,627 

124,069 


295,817 
50,000 
91,674 


7^ 


187,779 


6,836 
137,279 


221,420 
7,667 

323,555 
3,500 


Private 

bene- 

fao- 

tiODS. 


11 


$17,465 
5,358 


113,209 

5,000 

105 


60,783 

100,000 

1,390 


From 

an 

otker 

soorees. 


IS 


$9,521 

41,634 

612, 166 

5,996 

435 


109,617 
192,549 

21,258 

715,396 

5,770 

33,827 


12,021 

77,204 
25,150 
55^6Qr 
58,012 

3,626 

41, 477 

145^472 

367,686 

415,546 

80,328 


Total 
workintc 
income. 
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Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 


MiU 

tax 

rate. 


14 


$445, 65d 

396,768 

3,180,148 

336,852 

183,887 

076,000 

1,137,820 

1,874,602 

1,250,790 

1,968,537 

241, 161 

286,339 

127,173 

836,224 

640,721 
294,882 
538,738 
891,930 

122,890 
385,571 
864,368 
2,106,150 
2,268,120 
711,156 


t 


$1,244483 
847,540 


Beeeipts 
from 
miU 

tax. 


IS 


167,506 


214,880 


Appro- 
priation 
rwr  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 


16 


$320,371 

259,970 

1,912,568 

229,965 

93,550 
707,200 
689,000 
224,949 
838,894 
790,044 
173,667 
115,294 

70,592 
122, 757 

185,481 
180,355 
295,200 
415,675 

.  89,614 

318,500 

77,862 

1,356,623 
946,640 
284,674 


For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prore- 
ments. 


17 


$16^797 


81,000 


115,000 


113,269 


32,024 

55,000 

660,298 


62,600 
125,635 
189,865 

8,000 


466,250 
260,600 


60 
61 
63 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
73 
73 

74 
76 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
80 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
03 
94 
06 
96 


51,541 
120,084 

22,353 
194,916 
42,134 
91,651 
23,473 
72,370 
317,687 


38,793 
53,961 

20,659 

106,789 

5,424 

''8*999 
62,856 
42,642 


342,011 
149,775 

467,5^ 
255,333 
127,725 
45,000 
243,210 
892,556 
1,624,225 


15,161 

127,532 

231,065 


13, 751 


228,100 


5,197 
106,440 

110,:^ 

206,592 

26,790 


140,005 
3,400 


M),000 


39,043 

293,597 

58,382 


453,604 
573,483 

841,855 
993,730 
202,073 
136,651 
324,725 
1,461,384 
2,046,336 


(•) 


318,060 


364,543 
972,770 


24,861 
149, 776 

383,308 
212,833 
127,725 
45,000 
79,510 
353,834 
112,808 


84,220 
42,500 


163,700 
174, 179 
538,644 


889,736 
15,557 


8852 


38, 
80,811 


L  541, 545 
437,760 


331,936 
99,577 


37,561 

5001 


706,433 
14,387 


4,446,095 
638,502 


I 


1,714,011 
202,639 


500,160 
75,063 


327,374 
150,058 


•  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  mill. 
'  A  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  1  mOL 
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STATE  UNIVERSinKS  AND  STATE  COLLEQES. 


Table  4. — Per  cent  of  income  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges  derived  from  lis 

variotLS  sources,  J 920-21. 


BtataB. 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
CaUfornia. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois... 
Indiana. . 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky . 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri » . . 
Montana. . 


2.2 
6.9 
2.6 
2.5 
14.1 

.8 
3.2 

.9 
1.0 

.9 

1.8 

1.8 

.8 

17.0 

2.4 

2.2 
1.8 


From 
United 
States 
Oovern- 
ment, 
State, 
or  city. 


6.3 


S 


9.6 

67.3 

3.9 

87.6 

1.1 

91.2 

5.4 

49.1 

1.5 

72.2 

60.5 
49.8 
87.6 
67.9 
82.8 

68.2 
65.9 
63.7 
72.7 
82.7 

84.0 
59.4 
74.3  ' 
30.8 
62.3 

72.7 
66. 3 


From  !  Frcun 
private'  student 
bene-  ifeesand 


fac- 
tions. 


83.8 


J. 5 


19.7 


28.7 
2.8 
3.6 


.3 


20.8 
2.3 


other 
souroes. 


6 


21.6 

8..i 

7.7 

25.8 

26.3 

28.  .3 
14.0 

7.0 
26.0 

3.1 

31.0 
30.9 
35.  i 
26.3 
16.1 

14.2 
38.6 
24.9 
31.4 
33.0 

25.1 
32.  I 


10.9 


States. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakote.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah* 

Vermont. . 
Virginia.. 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Washington . . . 
West  Vfrginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1.9 

4.5 

6.4 

10.3 

11.0 

15.2 
.4 

10.0 
2.6 
8.0 

.7 

1.6 

.9 

.4 
6.0 

2.8 
6.3 
8.6 
0.4 
5.8 

3.0 


.9 
12.6 


From 
United 
SUtas 
Oovem- 
ment, 
State, 
or  city. 


60.3 
76.3 
54.7 
51.5 
67.1 

31.7 
79.8 
78.3 
68.0 
82.7 

84.0 
55.2 
83.7 
88.1 
82.8 

59.5 
70.9 
78.9 
48.4 
54.4 

75.8 


From 

private 

bene- 

fao- 

ticms. 


62.4 
82.6 


studeat 

fees  and 

other 

soorees. 


2.0 


7.0 

2.0 


2.4 
9.5 


.8 
.1 


28w8 
17.2 
38.9 

12.2 
20.3 

30.3 
19.8 
11.S 
3&8 
9.3 

11.7 
43.0 
15.4 
ll.S 
U.2 

30.7 
20.8 
12.  S 
38.8 
30.3 

21.2 


35.9 
4.7 


*  No  repoit. 


O 


s  Univenity  only. 


o  ~ 
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